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SiKTCE  ilie  eighth  edition  oi  the  Dispensatory  was  completed,  in 
1830y  two  difRsrent  Pharmacopoeiu  have  been  pnbltflhed;  the  one  at 
Kew  York,  to  Jolj,  18dO»  the  other  at  Phitadelphia,  in  Nomober* 
,  we  think,  of  the  same  year;  both  claim  to  be  the  genuine  offspring 
'  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopeia,  of  1820;  and  under  that  titje^ 
each  demands  for  itself  the  support  of  the  medical  profession. 

A  few  words  will  sufficiently  prove,  that  neither  can  bo  justly  en- 
titled to  the  claim — and  tha^  whatever  their  respective  merits,  until 
a  rrnevved  Convention  is  properly  returned,  and  systematically  or- 
ganized, we  must  still  retain  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1820,  tiie  ouly 
legitimate  guide  for  our  adopted  preparations. 

At  the  meeting  of  **  the  General  Convention  for  the  formation  of 
tile  American  Pharmacopoeia^  assembled  in  the  Capitol,  at  Waabing- 
iaOf  on  the  1st  of  Jannary  1890,''  the  following  retolotioiis  were 
adopted  preriooalr  to  its  adioumment,  with  a  view  to  the  futore 
misioB  and  repnblicatioa  of  the  Pharmacopoeia:'' 

"  ^eaolvedt  That  in  case  of  the  death,  resignation  or  inability  to  act,  of  the 
pfe&ient  of  this  Convention,  that  the  tccreUry  ahall  Ibithwith  iiHie  writi  of 
election  to  the  several  deleg^iites  of  thii  conventioDy  who  by  Wfitteo  ballots  ad- 
dressed  to  liim  may  elect  another  president. 

"  Jiesolvedi  That  in  case  of  the  ilcath,  &c.  of  the  secretarjr,  the  president 
shall  cause  another  to  be  elected  as  above  de^xribed. 

AmM;  That  the  praMent  of  Chit  Conventkm  riMll,  on  the  fint  of  Jaa». 
aiy,  1828,  issue  writs  of  election  to  the  several  incorporated  state  medical  so- 
cieties, Sec.  in  the  northern  district,  requiring  them  to  ballot  for  three  deU- 
^aies  to  a  General  Convention  to  be  iuid  at  IVIa^ngUm  on  the  firgt  of  January, 
1830^  for  the  purpose  of  revkinp  the  Ameiietn  PbSfOiMOfMBiat  end  that 
these  several  institutions  be  requested  lolbrvafd  totiie  pmddent,  on  or  be- 
fore the  first  day  of  April,  1829,  the  names  of  three  persons  thus  dcsig-nated 
by  ballot;  and  the  president  of  the  Convention  is  hereby  requested,  on  the 
ssud  day,  to  assort  and  count  tlic  said  votes,  and  to  notify  the  three  persons 
who  shall  havethegvealefltiMiiBberofTDteioftheir  eleetion;MMlincaaethefe 
rtiould  not  be  three  persons  who  have  a  greater  number  of  votes  than  otben^ 
then  the  said  president  is  desired  to  put  a  ballot  into  the  box  for  each  of  those 
persons  who  have  an  equal  number  of  votes,  and  draw  therefrom  such  number 
of  ballots  as  than  nalce  the  number  of  dekfpitet  three,  and  aoliiy  asMbm 

**  Tlui  veeolatioB  to  appljr  m  fike  manner  to  the  midik,  mutikm  mad  lowfam 
districts. 

*'In  case  noitlier  of  the  delegates  from  a  district  can  attend,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  tucii  dek^ales  iu  appoint  a  mbsiittUc  who  can  attend. 

**Wbcreai  the  progreanve  improvements  in  medtcine»  as  well  as  other 
causes,  may  mder  it  expedient  to  revise  the  Pharmacopcna  at  an  earlier  pe* 
riod  than  is  expressed  ahovc;  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  to  call  the 
attenU(Hi  of  the  medical  societies  and  colleges  to  the  subject,  whenever  in  his 
opimon  the  public  good  may  require  it.** 

Let  us  now  inquire  how  these  resolutions  have  been  prostrated,  bj 
the  pride  or  obstinacy  of  opposing  parties — and  first,  as  beim;  first 
published^  we  shall  advert  to  the  New  York  edition,  whose  title" 
■  page  runs  thus:  ^«  The  Pharmacopceia  of  the  United  Slates  of  Ame* 
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rica,  hy  the  authority  of  *  the  General  Convention  for  the  formation 
of  the  American  Pharmacopoeia,'  held  in  1830. — Second  edition 
from  the  first  edition,  published  in  1B20,  with  additions  and  correc- 
tions." 

The  writs  were  iiAued  by  thePretidcnt,  the  late  respected  Dr.  S.  L* 
Mitchellf  aecording  to  the  third  resolatimi  abeve  qnoted,  requiring  the 
delegates  to  meetat  JFaaMngtanf  on  the  1st  of  Jaoaaiy  1BS0|  Dut^ 

from  some  unknown  cause,  an  irregular  and  illegal  convention  assumes 
the  right  of  holding  its  Sessions  at  New  Yora,  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  ^vho!e  tenor  of  the  original  reflations.  This  assumption  of 
undelegated  authority,  without  referring  to  other  points,  we  hold  to 
be,  ab  tmVto,  fatal  to  the  whole  proceedings  of  this  so  called  Con- 
vention. It  appears  that  the  northern  and  middle  districts  were  here 
represented  by  the  full  number  of  three  delegates  from  each.  None 
were  received  from  the  south  and  west.  Those  chosen,  were  inform- 
ed of  the  fact  by  the  President 5  and  for  ilu  sake  of  convenience, 
it  was,  by  general  concurrence,  (of  six  persons,  not  a  nuorum,) 
resolved  to  hold  the  meeting  in  New  York}"  where,  on  tne  1st  of 
January  1830^  among  other  business,  the  Convention  (of  six,  not 
a  majority,  even  of  the  whole  number  demanded,)  resolved  to 
hold  another  Session  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  June,  **to  prepare 
and  publish  an  improved  edition  of  an  American  Pharmacopoeia;'^ 
sendinj^  Circulars  in  the  mean  tiinf^  to  the  difterent  societies  unrepre- 
sented, and  urging  the  due  appointment,  &c.  ^cc.  With  all  this  trouble, 
at  the  adjourned  meeting  on  the  2d  of  June,  only  ten  delegates  were 
present.  There  were  representatives,  however,  amongst  them,  from 
all  the  four  districts — some  in  ^reat  cxcessj  others  defective  in  num- 
ber: who,  after  teriuiuating  their  most  important  part,  viz.  the  revi* 
sion,  &c.  of  the  PharmacopCMa,  adopted  the  fbllowing  resolntioDS, 
INToviding  for  future  Conventions  to  revise  the  Pharmacopoeia 

"  1.  That  the  Convention  hold  their  next  regular  meeting  on  the  first  Wed- 
nesday, of  June,  1835.  The  pUce  of  neetiiip  to  oe  determinea  by  the  presidenl* 

with  the  concurrence  of  the  vice  president  and  secretaries. 

*•  2.  Tliat  in  case  it  should  be  deemed  adviseable,  to  hold  a  meeting  previ- 
ously to  1835,  the  president,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  vice  president  and 
aecretaries,  be  authorized  to  convene  the  same,  at  buch  time  and  place,  as  may 
be  DioBt  eonvenient. 

**  3.  That  circulars  be  issued  by  the  secretaries  six  months  previous  to  the 
meeting"  of  the  Convention,  to  every  State  Medical  Society,  College,  and  Fa- 
culty of  Medicine  within  the  United  States,  to  elect  one  delegate  tu  represent 
it  in  Mid  CoDveiitiim<  andia  case  it  ihoald  not  be  €on?enient  for  such  delegate 
to  altMidt  that  Mid  college^  or  society,  or  faculty,  be  requeited  to  tfannut  to 
the  Convention  such  sng-g^stions  in  relation  to  the  Pharmacopoeia  as  may  he 
thought  conducive  to  Ibe  improvemeotof  that  work.'*-- Pre^io^  N,  York  edit* 
p.  6. 

We  think  these  procccdint:;s  cannot  be  considered  as  valid,  or 
in  any  way  to  bind  the  medical  profession  of  the  United  States,  in 
Any  of  its  branches.  And  we  protest  against  them,  in  behalf  of  tho 
profession,  as  tending  to  countenance  other  aberrations  in  future 
Conventions. 

Let  03  now  inquire  into  the  defective  proceedings  of  that  Pharma- 
CQpocia,  which  has  been  pnUtfllieil  at  Philadelphia,  and  which«  equally 
with  ikt  preceding,  has  entered  its  copyright  on  the  back  of  the  title 
page.  The  title  of  tuit  Philadelphia  edition,  runs  thus:   llie  Phanna- 
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topcma  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  anthoritj  of  the  National 
Medical  Convention,  held  at  Washington,  A.  D.  1830." 

By  the  original  resolutions,  in  1818,  on  which  the  eeneral  Con- 
vention of  1820  is  recognised,  it  is  expressly  declared,  that  the  gene- 
ral CoaTWdtkm  of  Washingtoii,  of  1890»  thovld  "  adopt  a  plaa'  for 
Torbing  the  American  Phannacopoeia  at  the  end  of  every  ten  yean^ 
and  that  no  alteration  be  made  therein^  except  at  those  perioMf  and 
then  only  by  the  authority  ^oreeaSd^^^Bistarieal  Jntrodueiion^  j».  7^ 
of  Pharm,  U,  S,  1820.  It  is  necessary  then,  to  see  what  directions 
tnis  Convention  of  1820,  left  for  the  benefit  of  its  successor*:  r»nd 
on  the  strict  performance  of  which,  could  the  I<^atioaai  Fharmaco* 
pceia  be  alone  revised. 

It  appears  from  those  directions,  that  three  delegates  in  eadi  dis' 
trict,  north,  south,  middle,  and  western,  are  required  to  be  balloted 
for,  to  attend  the  general  Convention  at  Washington,  on  the  1st  of 
Jannary  18d0-^d  it  appears  «frjolHfe,  that  eaeenSUhar  of  the 
delegates  from  a  dietnei  can  atiend^  ii  ihaO  be  the  duty  of  wck  dde- 
gates  to  appami  a  eubetUute  who  eanaitmdJ^  (See  the  above  quoted 
resolntiona  of  the  General  Convention  of  ISfiO.)  This  wise  provision 
was  adopted,  we  presume,  that  the  Convention  night  not  be  a  mere 
unmeaning  term;  bat  that  all  the  districts  being  equally  represented, 
none  might  have  reasonable  cause  of  complaint.  Twelve  persons  then, 
properly  and  legally  appointed,  would  constitute  tlie  Convention,  and 
no  power  is  given  to  them  to  adopt  at  pleasure  any  undelegated  per- 
son to  till  up  deficiencies  of  the  Board.  It  may  be  even  doubtful, 
whether  less  than  the  whole  number  of  twelve  could  be  adequate— 
and  whether  that  number,  according  to  the  regulations  laid  down, 
shoold  not  be  abscdntel;^  constitntedT of  three  from  each  of  the  foar 
gnat  districts;  denominated  the  nortfaenit  soathem*  middle  and 
western  districts,  both  in  the  original  resolntions,  and  in  the  subae-  * 
(inent  acts  of  the  Convention  of  1B80.  Now  let  us  inquire  who  at- 
tended, and  what  districts  were  represented,  admitting  that  the  re- 
turns were  regularly  ma<le  to  the  President  in  due  time,  as  required 
by  the  resolutions  tnen  adopted — which  was  not  the  case! 

It  appears  that  on  the  4tn  of  January,  the  Convention  met,  (not 
by  adjournment,  from  the  1st,  the  day  named  by  the  resolutions  of 
1820 — and  which  is  incorrectly  quoted  in  the  historical  introduction 
of  the  Philadelphia  work,  p.  6.  Preface;)  and  that  eight  persons  only 
were  present^  viz.  two  from  New  Jersey,  two  from  Philadelphia, 
one  from  Delaware,  one  from  Maryland,  and  two  from  the  District 
of  Colombia;  all,  if  duly  elected,  members  from  the  middle  dietriet 
only — not  a  solitSfy  individual  of  the  other  three  ^eat  districts  of 
the  Union  being  present  in  representation!!  Could  this  be  called  a 
general— or,  National  Medical  Convention?"  We  leave  this  for 
the  profession  at  large  to  decide. 

After  the  organization  of  the  Convention,  (Minute«»,  p.  vii.  of  Hist. 
Introduction  01  Phil.  Phann.)  it  was  resolved,  that— 

"  As  many  parts  of  ihf  United  States,  (three  districts  out  of  four  were  not  re- 
presented,) in  order,  as  far  as  possible!  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  to  give 


general  of  the  army,  the  senior  florgeon  of  tiie  navy,  atationed  at  Washington, 
and  diose  members  of  ingress  who  were  practitioners  of  medicine,  shovld  he 
imrited  to  partk^pate  ta  tiie pnmdmgB/"^  (O*  In  conae^uenoe  of  which  irro- 


the  various  medical  interests  of  the 


their  due  weight,  that  the  surgeon- 
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Soltr  and  wiiiillioriieditiHliitioOi  five  gentkmen  •*imkMt  malt 'm^Cvi* 
ventton."* 

Vwm  this  genml  oottine  of  the  eondttct  of  the  m  celled  dniven- 
tionsy  it  vAli  easily  be  seen,  tliet,  unlees  the  priDciples  of  free  repre- 
sentation be  fell  J  mftiDtamed,  we  ahall  here  aanetion  en  irregeUtity 

of  infinite  injury  to  the  medicel  profession.  If  botli  of  the  Pharmaoe* 
pocias  had,  however,  JuUy  agreed  together  in  their  alterations  from 
the  original  and  corrected  copy  of  the  Pharm.  U.  8,  of  1820,  the 
work  might  have  been  adopted,  even  althnugli  both  had  so  grossly  out- 
raged the  principles  of  their  asserted  authority,  as  is  above  demon- 
strated.— Both  call  themselves  the  rightful  descendant  of  the  origi- 
nal Pharmacopoeia;  both  claim  to  have  its  mantle;  and  both  alike 
call  for  the  sanction  of  the  medical  profession.  Had  such  agree- 
ment existed  between  them,  a  consolidation  might  have  been  proba- 
Mj  accompliBbed:— «8  it  is,  this  is  impossibie^-for  neither  will,  we 
nresttme,  torego  its  asserted  claims,  though  founded  in  absolute  con* 
vaveation  of  their  mutual  origin.  7%ey  eaimot  be  indifferently  em- 
ployed^  for  their  formula)  are,  in  some  cases,  too  largely  diversified 
to  do  it  safely.  Thus,  in  antimonial  wine,  a  domesHe  and  every  day 
remedy^  wherein  uniformity  is  especially  desirable,  there  is  n  difference 
of  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  tartar  emetic:  the  Pharm.  of  N.  York 
directing  four  grains  to  the  ounce,  (as  has  been  the  case  throughout 
the  Union  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  adopted  by  the  IJ.  S, 
Pharm.  of  1820:)  whilst  the  P/u'L  Phurm.^  without  a  single  reason, 
justifying  so  great  an  alteration  in  a  long  existing  prescription,  makes 
it  only  half  that  strength!  Until  these  discrepancies  and  aberrations 
are  settled,  the  medical  profession  cannot  safely  adopt  either;  b^t 
ought  nnhesitadngly  to  declare  its  adherence  to  the  former  edition  of 
the  U»  &  Pharm.  of  1820,  rather  than  sanction  the  illegal  and  ilie- 
eitimate  proceedings  that  have  given  rise  to  these  conflicting  works. — 
Thereby  too,  establishiog  a  principle  of  high  importance,  that  the 
representatives  of  the  medical  profession,  even  if  rvp^vUirJij  chasm, 
cannot,  on  any  pretence^  arrogate  to  themselves  the  power  of  contra- 
vening or  setting  aside  existing  regulations,  on  which  their  legitimate 
character  can  alone  be  sustained. 

The  same  irregularity  of  proceedings,  has  led  one  of  the  Conven- 
tions to  resolve,  that  '*the  Convention  hold  their  next  regidar  meet- 
wg^  in  1835,  or  even  sooner  if  necessary."  Whereas  the  original 
intention  as  laid  down,  for  revision,  is  at  periods  of  ten  years— suffi- 
cient in  every  respect,  and  not  too  prolonged,  to  discover  ^e  good, 
and  detect  the  evil  of  an  existing  work. 

What  is  the  simple  and  obvious  intention  of  forming  a  National 
Pharmacopoeia;  and  wherein  is  it  recommendable  beyond  mere  private 
recommendation,  if  not  established  by  some  prominent  and  acknow- 
ledged authority?  Is  it  not  that  of  aftbrding  omc  regular  and  unijbrm 
process  for  medical  prescription  of  standard  preparations,  so  as  to 
be  alike  in  all  the  tour  great  districts  of  the  Union? — and  was  it 
not  tliis  expectation,  that  led  to  that  original  attempt  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  U,  S,  Pliamu  of  1820,  to  select  and  support  one 
set  of  formulae,  rather  than  leave  to  individuals,  the  choice  of  differ* 

*  By  what  authority  can  a  Convention  act  Umm^  if  not  ezpieisljr  pomittod 
by  the  rules  laid  down  by  Uicir  constituents. 
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ent  and  diatioct  ones,  as  adopftod  by  the  three  different  British  Col« 

leges? 

Imperfect  as  was  the  first  attempt  in  1820,  thus  to  introduce  one 
uuiioiiii  b^diem  oi  btaodard  prescription,  it  was,  when  corrected, 
verj  generally  and  deaecfedly  adopted  a*  a  pniaeirorthj  md  inerip 
tona«t  work;  eapectallj  as  the  ConventioD  that  framed  it,  agreed  vm 
snndrj  resolutioDS  by  which  its  integrity  and  improrement  nudiihe 
prqgreseiTely  insured.  To  these  we  nave  already  adverteC  uid 
naie  shown,  that  the  opposing  claimants  for  the  regular  succession^ 
have  equally  deviated  from  the  path  marked  out  for  them;  which, 
if  even  rightly  chosen,  these  representatives  had  not  themselves 
authority  to  do!  and  that,  differing /rom  eac/*  ot/ur^  even  more  than 
they  do,  respectively,  from  the  original  Pharmacopoeia  of  1820,  it  is 
a  duty  to  declare  that  the  interests  of  the  medical  community,*  have 
been  sacriticed  to  idle  punctilios,  or  local  pride;  and  that  all  that 
has  been  done  by  either  party,  is  in  fact,  defective  and  void,  from 
the  ?ery  point  or  doYiation  from  that  strict  line  of  duty  prescribed 
to  them  as  representing  that  commttnity. 

It  is  in  vain  to  sar  that  either  of  these  PharmaciMKleias  have  been 
ttiheld  bjmdkridttai  recommendations,  or  by  those  ot  certain  societies j 
who  can  have  no  ri^t  to  judge  for  the  medical  public  at  largSy  whick 
of  the  two  shall  supersede  the  other;  for  both  claim  an  equal  privilege, 
under  the  assumed  authority  of  the  former  Convention,  whose  regu- 
lations both  have  equally  departed  from.    There  is,  therefore,  no 
medium  to  be  maintained  between  them:  fhei/  urn  uidy^  and  can 
only  be,  merely  local  Pharmacopoeias,  of  New  York  and  of  Phila- 
delphia; which  Uic  medical  men  and  apothecaries  of  even  tliose 
places  respectively,  ought  not  to  adopt!  and  which  the  medical  men 
throiigboat  the  Union  wgfit  at  once  to  discoantenanoot  and  thue  set 
the  smI  of  disapprobation  on  the  irregiriarity  of  both  proceedings. 
It  would  be  impiopery  and  demonstrative  of  a  dispoaitbn  to  be- 
OQBse  a  partisan,  were  we  to  eipress  an  opinion  of  the  superiority  of 
either  work.  We  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  we  think  neither  of 
them,  much  superior  to  the  Pharroacopocia  of  1820;  but  that  either 
of  them,  woula  have  adequately  supplied  its  place,  had  it  been  its 
legitimate  successor.    If  a  friendly  intercommunication  between  the 
editors  of  both  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Pharmacopoeias  cotUd 
even  now  take  place,  and  one  of  tlie  works  be  selected;  fur  ourselves, 
we  should  be  satisfied  to  receive  it  as  tlie  regular  standard  for  Uie 
United  Ststesi— even  idthough  notaltogetfier  coostittttioDally  effect- 
ed. Here,  to  do  a  great  good,  we  midit  agree  to  do  a  little  wrong,  and 
thereby  obviate  the  dignity  of  retneving  past  errors.  Unless  this  is 
done,  or  until  the  old  Pharmacoposia  is  regidarhj  revised,  it,  (Pharm. 
of  18^,)  must  be  considered  the  only  standard  of  our  pharmacy; 
and  if  to  be  revised,  it  must  be  by  the  measures  regularly  adopted 
at  the  meeting  of  tlie  first  Convention;  and  which  have  been  so  un- 
fortunately contravened  by  both  the  parties,  holding  up  to  view  their 
respective  works,  as  the  legitimate  onspriDgof  a  regularly  constituted 
Convention.  - 

*  Pcffaapi  ftftecndMMisMid  medical  pnotttkmentluig 
gular  pmoeedtagsof  m  inegulacly  chosen  represenlation  of  twenty  or  thirty 
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The  severity  of  criiiciain,  by  which  one  of  these  works  has  been 
unduly  denounced  .to  the  public,  in  order  to  prepare  the  waj  for 
iti  opponent,  in  oar  oplnum  is  dcMrving  of  the  ht|;|ie8t  dkapproba* 
tioa  of  the  medkal  profest^  The  anathema  is  in  many  respects 
vnjus^  and  often  mi^ht  be  retorted  on  the  other  work.  Its  illibe- 
raiitj  is  extreme,  and  is  certainly  not  entitled  nnder  existing  cir- 
cumstances,  to  the  character  of  legitimate  and  scientific  criticism  ;  we 
hold  it  a  duty  therefore  to  ^ard  the  profession  from  the  harsh  con- 
structions that  party  or  prejudice  may  have  been  induced  to  main- 
tain. Unbiassed  by  either,  we  see  faults  and  merits  in  both;  but  as 
we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  that  from  the  irreeularity  of  their 
proceedings,  both  have  failed  in  maintaining  their  claim  to  tlie  titl^ 
of  a  national  Pharmacopoeia;  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer 
on  the  saMect;  leaving  it  for  the  consideration  of  the  medical  com- 
munity at  large  to  determine  on  the  validity  of  our  reasons,  and  to 
take  such  order  thereon  as  it  may  deem  proper.  The  plan  we  conceive 
to  be,  fas  Dr.  Mitchell,  the  late  president,  is  dead,)  that,  conforma- 
bly  to  tne  first  resolution  of  the  Convention  of  1820,  relating  to  the 
future  revision  and  republication  of  the  Pharmacopceia."  *'  The  Se- 
cretary forthwith  issue  writs  of  election  to  the  delegates  of  this 
(1820)  Convention,  who,  by  written  ballots  addressed  to  him,  may 
elect  another  presidentj"  and  this  being  done,  the  president  so 
elected  shall  conform  himself  closely  to  the  third  resolution^  wherein 
his  dutpr  is  strictly  defined.* 

As  tt  is  impossible  for  us  to  settle  the  conflicting  clnmt  of 
these  opposing  rharroacopQeiaSy  we  could  not  ventnre  to  give  a  pre- 
ference to  duierf  in  the  various  formalfle»  &c  introduced  herein* 
We  h^ve  followed,  as  much  as  possible,  the  old  standard  of  1820, 
under  the  appellation  of  the  Pnarmacepma  ^  the  UnUed  States^ 
and  have  introduced  also,  all  that  was  essential  from  the  other 
works;  which  we  have  denominated,  from  the  place  of  their  emission, 
the  Pharmacopoeia  of  New  Fork^  and  of  Philadelphia,  respectively. 
We  cannot  resist  the  occasion,  however,  of  giving  our  approval  of 
the  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  New  York  Pharmacopoeia,  over 
,  .  that  of  Pliiladelphia.  If  both  a  Latin  and  English  version  are  to  be 
*r  ^(ontinued,  the  arrangement  of  New  York  is  vastly  superior^*^d 
tends  greatly  to  diminish  the  uze  and  consequent  expense  of  the 
book«  Thus,  whilst  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  New  York  is  embraced  in 
JTB  pages,  and  at  the  price  of  S 1  85  boondi  that  of  Philadelphia 
occupies  268  pages,  at  a  cost  of  82  50.  Whenever  a  selectiott  is 
adopted,  or  another  Pharmacopoeia  regularly  constructed,  we  would 
certainly  recommend  the  New  York  specimen. 

Hoping  that  our  intentions  in  this  explicit  denial  of  the  rights  of 
either  work,  may  be  received  as  they  are  intended,  viz.  for  the  public 
good,  in  a  case  where  opposition  will  not  yield  on  either  side;  we 
very  respectfully  close  this  long  and  unpleasant  preface  to  the 
American  Dispensatory. 

Mo6er,  1831. 

*  If  this  is  not  done—who  ii  now  the  President  of  the  Conventioii? 
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PR^PARAT  A. 


EVERY  measure  emplojed  in  the  prevention  or  cure  of  disease, 
belongs  to  the  Materia  Medica,  in  the  extended  acceptation  of  the 
words.  In  most  Pharmacoprrias,  the  Materia  Meilica  is,  however, 
confined  to  simples,  and  to  tho^c  preparations  which  are  seldom  pre- 
pared bj  the  apothecary  himself^  but  whicli  are  commonly  purchased 
by  him,  as  articles  of  commerce,  from  (lrugg;ist8  and  others.  A  dis- 
tinction may  thus  be  drawn,  between  a  rcuicdy  and  a  medicine 
strictly  so  called;  all  medicines  are  remedies,  but  all  remedies  are 
not  nedlciues. 

Sjiteniatic  antbors  on  tills  branch  of  medictl  knowledge,  hm 
beirtowed  omch  muib  in  contriving  scientifiG  arnui|;enients  of  these 
articles.  Some  nsTe  classed  them  according  to  their  natural  resess- 
Uances;  otheri,  according  to  their  active  constituent  prineiplesi 
and  othcrSt  accerdine  to  their  real  or  supposed  virtnes*  Each  of 
these  arrangements  has  its  particular  advantages.  The  first  will 
probably  be  preferred  by  the  natural  historian,  the  second  by  the 
chemist,  and  the  last,  by  the  physiologist:  all  the  arrangements  hither- 
to adopted  are,  however,  liable  to  numerous  objections.  Without  en- 
tering into  the  merits  or  imperfections  of  either,  we  may  remark,  that 
no  adequate  reason  has  been  assigned,  why  the  pharmaceutic  prepa- 
rations should  not  immediately  follow  the  articles  which  constitute 
the  bases  of  these  preparations,  so  as  to  embrace  tosether,  in  one 
view,  everj  thing  connected  with  tben.  It  is  the  plan  heretofore 
adopted  in  the  fimer  editions  of  the  American  Dispensatory,  and 
it  is  the  one  herein  parsaed. 

We  haTe  added  to  most  of  the  articles  of  an^  importance,  their 
S^wmfmes^  in  the  fsUowing  langaages»  distinguished  bj  the  abbre- 
viations »StkwmA^  YIZ* 

Arabic       -----    (A.)    Italian    ------  {\.\ 

Benealeese    •   -   -   -   (B.)    Persian  -   -   .   -   -  (Pers.! 

Dukbanie  -----   (D.)    Russian  (R-i 

French  (F.)    Sanscrit      -    -    -    -  (Sans.) 

German     -  -    -   -    -    (G.)    Spanish  (S.) 

Hindostanie   -    -    -    -    (H.)    Tamool  (Tarn.) 

Some  of  these  may  he  useless,  but  as  many  of  our  remedies  are 
brought  from  the  East,  it  was  thought  it  might  gratify  the  cnriositf 
of  ear  readers* 
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ACACIA. 


1.  ACACIA  VERA. 
AokoiM  GuMin.  Ih*  Aoaoia  Arabiojb  Gummi.  £•  Qtvuut  Asa* 

BIOVM*  D. 

Acada  Gtim.   3^imoBa  Qunu    Gum  ArMe*   Sueeus  QmerUut* 

Pofygamitt  Monotda,  Nat.  Ofd.   Lmentoiom^  linn.  LegmniinmBf  Jqm. 

Syn.  Gomme  Arabtque,  (F.)  Anbitchen  dumnki,  (6.)  Ooma  Anbigi,  (S.) 
Tohla  (A.)  YuUftm  Pbtn,  (Tain.)  Amp^ac «i>o9rT%  Hip*  Amum,  Dioioor. 

This  species  of  acacia  srows  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Africa*  Ara* 

bia  Petrsea,  and  Egypt.  The  greatest  quantity  of  pure  gum,  com- 
monly called  Gum-Arabic,  is  furnished  by  this  treot  from  which  it 
exudes  either  spontaneously*  or  from  incision?  made  into  the  bark, 
and  afterwards  hardens  in  the  air.  But  a  similar  gum  may  be  obtain- 
ed from  all  the  species  of  acacia,  and  from  many  other  trees,  such 
as  the  Swietenia  febrifuga,  Melia  azedirachta,  and  the  different  spe- 
cies of  Terminalia;  it  would  therefore  have  been  better  to  have  still 
'  retained  the  old  name,  which  time  had  consecrated.  It  is  remark- 
able  that  the  barks  of  all  the  trees  which  famish  tlus  bland  nundia- 
ginoQS  substance  are  highly  astringent}  that  of  the  acacia  itself  is 
used  in  India  for  tanning;  and  in  our  coantry*  the  cherryand  plum 
trees,  which  sometimes  yield  a  little  gam,  have  very  astringent 
barks. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  gum  found  in  the  shops,  and  sold  promis- 
cuously, distinguished  by  the  names  of  Gum-Arabic  and  East  India 
gum.  Gum-Arabic  consists  of  roundish  transparent  tears,  colourless, 
or  of  a  yellowish  colour,  shining  fracture,  without  smell  or  taste,  and 
perfectly  soluble  in  water.  The  pieces  which  are  most  transparent, 
and  have  least  colour,  are  reckoned  the  best.  They  arc  sometimes 
selected  from  the  Gum-Arabic  in  sorts,  and  sold  for  about  double  the 
price,  under  the  title  of  ^cked  gum.  The  East  India  gum  is  darker 
colonred  than  Oum-Arabio,  and  is  not  so  readily  soluble  in  water* 
Dr*  Duncan  possesses  a  mass  of  gum^  gathered  from  an  acacta  in 
New  South  WaleSf  by  Mr.  Jamieson.  It  is  darker  coloured  even 
than  East  India  gum,  and  is  also  less  soluble  than  it;  for  when  su8-> 
pended  in  water,  it  gives  off  white  films,  which  float  through  the 
mucilage.  Rut  its  most  remarkable  property  is,  that  it  does  not  pre- 
cipitate silicized  potass:  in  which  respect  it  agrees,  as  far  as  the 
Doctor's  experiments  go,  with  ^rnxw  collected  in  the  nei^^hbourhood 
from  the  common  clierry  and  pltnn  trees.  It  is  also  remarkable,  that 
the  coarsest  gum  forms  the  thickesL  mucilage^  at  least  Botany-Bay 

•  TheP*flrm.  U,  S.  1820;  likewise  that  pijntcd  atNewTor1c,'*ay/A«fl»fA0»% 

ef  the  General  Cnnirufion  for  the  forma/ion  of  the  Jmerican  rharmacopma^ 
held  in  1830,"  and  that  printed  in  Philadrlplila,  *'  btj  the  authority  of  the  Na- 
tional  Medical  Convention,  luld  at  Wusktni^ion,  J.  D.  1830,"  empioy  respec- 
tiTcly  the  mne  name  as  the  London  College.  As  we  consider  these  two  last, 
not  to  be  legitimately  entitled  to  the  name  or  character  of  a  nutionul  Fharma- 
copcch,  we  propose  to  call  them  simply  by  the  nnme  of  Pluladelphia  and  New 
York,  as  being  respectively  printed  there— and  to  restrict  the  name  of  Pbarm. 
8.  exclusively  to  that  printed  in  1820 — and  generally  adopted. 
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gum  forms  a  thicker  mucilage  than  East  India  gum,  and  this  thaa 
Gum- Arabic. 

Gum-Arabic  was  originally  brought  from  Arabia,  by  the  way  of 
Egypt,  to  Marseilles;  and  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  uf  the  seven- 
teeoth  century,  that  the  Dutch  made  the  gum  of  Senegal  known  in 
Eorope.  After  the  French  got  poesesBion  of  that  river,  they  direct- 
ed their  attention  to  it,  as  an  important  object  of  commerce,  and  ae- 
certained  hj  experiments  made  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
centuiy,  that  gam  Sen^l  was  superior  to  the  best  gum  of  Arabiai 
and  fur  about  nfty  years  it  has  had  the  preference. 

M.  Adanson  examined  all  the  trees  of  West  Africa  with 
great  care,  and  has  given  the  best  description  of  them.  They  amount 
to  forty  in  numberj  but  the  three  great  torests  which  supply  the  Se- 
negal market  consist  chiefly  of  two  kinds;  one  which  produces  a 
white  gum  called  Verecky  and  another,  called  jStbueby  wiiich  yields 
a  red  gum. 

About  the  middle  of  November,  that  is,  after  the^  rainj  season, 
which  begins  early  in  July,  a  gummy  juice  exudes  'spontaneously 

from  the  trunk  and  principal  brancheSt  In  about  fifteen  days  it 
thickens  in  the  furrow,  down  wiiich  it  runs,  either  in  a. vermicular 
shape,  or  more  commonly  assuming  the  form  of  ronnd  or  oval  tears, 

about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  ol  different  colours,  as  they  belong 
to  the  white  or  red  j^um  tree.  About  the  middle  of  December,  the 
Moors  encamp  on  the  borders  of  the  forest,  and  the  harvest  lasts  six 
weeks.  The  gum  is  packed  in  very  large  sacks  of  tanned  leather, 
and  brought  on  camels  and  bullocks  to  certain  ports,  where  it  is  sold 
to  the  French  and  English  merchants.  In  1787,  the  annual  (quantity 
purchased  by  the  former  was  about  800,000  pounds,  and  by  the  lat^ 
ter  400,000,  according  to  the  information  of  M.  Ctolberrj. 

Mr.  Jackson,  in  his  account  of  the  Empire  of  Morocco,  informs 
ns,  that  from  Mogadore  they  export  two  sorts  of  gum,  one  the  com* 
mon  €him*Arabic,  the  produce  of  Morocco^  and  called  Barbary  gum| 
the  other  finer,  called  Gum-Soudan  or  Senegal,  brought  from  Tim- 
buctoo  by  Ihe  caravans.  He  also  says,  tliat  the  gum  called  Morocco 
or  Barbary  gum,  is  produced  from  a  thorny  tree,  called  Melehj 
having  leaves  similar  to  the  juniper,  whereas  all  the  acacias  have 

{)innated  leaves.  It  yields  most  gum  during  the  hot  and  parching 
ieat  of  July  and  August;  and  the  hotter  the  weather  and  the  more 
sickly  the  tree  appears,  the  more  gum  it  yields.  A  wet  winter  and 
a  mild  summer  are  un&vottrable  to  fpim. 

Gam  is  highly  nutritioos.  Darine  the  whole  time  of  the  harvest, 
of  the  journey,  and  of  the  fair,  the  Moors  of  the  desert  live  almost 
entirely  upon  it|  and  experience  has  proved,  that  six  onnccs  are  suf- 
ficient for  the  support  of  a  man  during  twenty-four  hours. 

Qitalities, — When  pure,  it  is  dry,  brittle,  semi-transparent,  colour- 
less, insipid;  by  exposure  to  the  air,  it  undergoes  no  change. 

SolubuUy, — Soluble  in  water  in  every  proportion,  forming  a  vis- 
cid solution,  (mucilage.)  One  part  in  six  of  water,  affords  a  fluid  of 
the  consistence  of  syrup;  and  in  two  parts,  a  medium  well  calcu- 
lated for  the  uniuu  of  dry  powders.  It  is  also  soluble  in  pure  alkalies 
and  lime  water,  as  well  as  in  vegetable  acids,  especially  vinegar, 
with  which  it  forms  a  mucilage  that  may  be  used  as  a  cement,  uke 
the  wateiy  solvtion,  and  possessing  the  advantage  of  not  being  sns- 
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ceptible  of  mouldiness;  it  may  be  kept  for  years  without  change.  It 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  as  well  as  in  ether  and  oils.  Alcohol  even 
precipitates  it  from  mucilage;  it  renders  a  small  quantity  of  oil  or 
resin,  by  trituration,  miscible  with  water.  Strong  acids  decompose 
it.  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  it,  it  forms  successively  mucic, 
malic,  and  oxalic  acids:  and  with  chloriDe,  it  forms  eitric  add* 
Exposed  to  heat  it  does  not  roelt^  bat  softens*  swells,  and  becomes 
charred  and  incinerated.  Its  products  are  carbomc  acid»  carbureted 
hydrogen  gas,  empyreumatic  oil,  and  a  considentble  qnantit^  of 
acetic  acidf  combined  with  a  little  ammonia;  Thompson  asserts  it  to 
contain  a  small  proportion  of  gluten. 

Medical  tise. — It  possesses  the  powers  of  a  mucilaginous  demul- ' 
cent  in  a  high  degree.  It  is  useful,  1.  In  all  cases  where  there 
seems  a  natural  deficiency  of  mucus  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and 
was,  therefore,  recommended  by  Degner,  Pringle,  and  others,  dis- 
solved in  milk,  barley  water,  &c.  to  remove  tenesmus  and  painful 
stools.  Zimmerman  gave  it  in  glysters  for  the  same  purpose.  2.  In 
cases  of  acrid  poisons,  or  acrid  substances  in  general,  taken  into  the 
stomach  to  envelope  their  particles,  and  mitigate  their  action.^  With 
the  same  view,  it  is  sometimes  given  along  with  acrid  medicines. 
9.  In  an  irritable  state  of  the  respiratory  passages,  as  catarrh, 
hoarseness  and  cough,  used  either  in  substance  as  a  troche,  or  in  a 
strong  solution,  asa  linctus,  and  maybe  combined  with  a  little  opium. 
4.  In  gonorrhoea,  and  ardor  urinas.  5.  In  salivation  after  mercury. 
6.  In  phtliisis  pulmonalis,  both  as  being  supposed  by  some  to  check 
haemorrhage,  and  as  a  light  nourishment. 

Externally  it  is  applied,  1.  In  powders  to  bleeding  vessels  of  a 
small  size,  as  a  styptic,  operating  by  gluing  them  up.  2.  In  solution, 
as  an  injection  in  gonorrhcca,  &c. 

^  llMe*--Almost  ad  liKittm,  in  powder  or  solution,  alone  or  com- 
bined with  syrups,  decoctions,  &c. 

Mutter atxons, — Gum-Senegal  is  not  nnfreqnently  substituted  for 
it,  but  this  may  be  distinguished  byits  clammy  and  tenacious  nature, 
like  the  gum  produced  from  the  pium  or  cherry  tree;  whereas  genu- 
ine Gum-Arabic  is  dry  and  brittle.  In  a  medicinal  point  of  view, 
the  fraud  is  of  no  consequence.  When  in  powder,  it  is  said  to  be 
sometimes  mixed  with  starch  and  flour;  cold  water  will  dissoWe 
the  gum,  whilst  tlie  starch  or  flour  will  remain  at  tlie  bottom. 

2.  ACACIA  CATECHU.* 

AoACiJB  Catxohv  Extra  ctum.  j5.   Catsohu  Extbaotqm. 

Catbobu.  D.   Txbba  Japonioa. 

(ktethnu    The  extract  of  the  wood^  and  green  fruit, 

Polygamia  Motioccia.  Nat.  Ord.  Lomeiiiaccsc^  Linn.  Leguminosa:,  Juss. 

Sjfn»  Cachou,  (F.)    Katcchu;  Kaschu,  (G.)   Calo  o  Catccu,  (L)    Cutt,  (H.) 

Ajuiir^o;  T*c  Afjdt  'riicophrast. 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  Hindostan.  The  extract  of  catechu,  which 
was  formerly  termed,  with  peculiar  impropriety,  Japan  Earth,  is 

•  Pharm.  U.  S.  1820.— iV:  York  Pharm,  1830,  tune  m  London  above— PiWL 
Im.  18S0,  mne  ti  DobUn  above. 
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principally  prepared  in  Bengal,  from  the  internal  coloured  part  of 
the  wood,  by  decoction,  evaporation,  and  exsiccation  in  the  sun. 
But  catechu  is  also  prepared  in  India  from  several  other  species  of 
acacia,  and  even  from  the  woods,  barks,  and  fruits  of  other  gene- 
ra. In  Bombay,  it  is  chiefly  prepared  fiom  ihe  nuts  of  the  Areca 
Catechu.  The  nuts  are  taken  as  thej  come  from  the  tree,  and  boil- 
ed for  some  hours  in  an  iron  vesseL  They  are  then  taken  onty'  and 
Ihe  resbaining  water  is  inspissated  by  centiniial  boiling.  The  pro- 
cess furnishes  the  Kassu,  or  the  most  astringent  terra  japonioat 
which  is  black,  and  mixed  with  paddy  husks,  and  other  impurities. 
After  the  outs  are  dried,  they  are  put  into  a  fresh  quantity  of  water^ 
and  boiled  again;  and  this  water  being  inspissated  like  the  former, 
yields  tlie  best  or  dearest  kind  of  catechu,  called  Coury.  It  is  yel- 
lowisit-brown,  has  an  earthy  fracturcy  and  is  free  from  the  admixture 
of  foreign  bodies. 

The  Bombay  catechu  is  of  a  uniform  texture,  and  of  a  red -brown 
tint,  its  specihc  gravity  being  generally  about  1.39.  The  extract 
from  Bengal  is  more  friable  ana  less  consistent.  Its  colour  is  like 
that  of  chocolate  eztemallr«  but  when  broken',  its  irsbcture  ^sents 
streaks  of  chocolate  and  of  red-brown.'— Its  specific  gravity  is  about 
1.88.  Their  tastes  are  precisely  similar,  being  astringent,  but  leav- 
log  in  the  nouth  a  sensation  of  sweetness.  They  do  not  deliquesce^ 
or  apparently  change  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  are  not  fusible. 

Qualities  of  the  two  varieties  above  mentioned,  are  the  same,  dif- 
fering only  in  the  decree  of  austerity  and  bitter  taste. 

Chemical  composition. — Tannin,  rather  more  than  fifty  per  cent. 
A  peculiar  extractive  matter,  thirty-five  per  cent.  Mucilage,  six  to 
eiglit  per  cent.    Earthy  impurities,  five  to  seven  per  cent. 

A)^i7t/2^.— -Almost  entirely  dissolved  both  by  water  and  spirit. 

/neonuMltdfe  tu6tfaiieef.-*-*lts  astringencj  is  destroyed  b^  alkaline 
salts,  and  preci|ntates  are  produced  by  metallic  salts,  especially  those 
of  iron. 

Medical  uses, — most  powerful  astringent  in  relaxed  states  of 
tlie  uTula  and  fauces,  ulcers  and  apbtbas  in  the  mouth,  diarrhoea, 
&c.  It  forms  an  excellent  dentifrice  with  equal  parts  of  bark,  and 
one-fourth  of  powdered  myrrh.    Lose^  ten  to  twenty  grains,  or  more. 

A  sophisticated  catechu  has  latterly  been  seen  in  tlie  French  mar- 
ket. It  is  divided  into  small  uniform  cubical  pieces,  lar^^er  than 
those  of  litmus,  having  tlie  external  colour  of  catechu,  but  of  a  dull 
brown,  and  granular  fracture.  This  catecliu  contaiiis  a  great  pro- 
portion of  fecola,  which  maj  be  detected  by  reducing  it  to  powder 
and  treating  it  with  successive  portions  of  cold  water  and  alcohol. 
Nearly  all  wt  catechu  will  be  dissolTed,  and  the  fecula  alone  remain* 


ACIDA.— ^C/Z>^. 

When  by  combination,  any  substances  acquire  a  sour  taste,  the 

properties  of  converting  vegetables  blues  to  n  red;  and  of  saturating 
or  destroying  the  characteristic  properties  of  alludies,  earths  or  me- 
tals, they  obtain  the  name  of  Acids. 
Every  acid  is  not,  however,  possessed  of  all  the  above  mentioned 
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A— Acida. 


properties.  Some  of  them  form  salts,  by  combining  with  tlie  alka- 
lies, &c.  but  have  neither  a  sour  taste,  nor  do  they  change  the  vege- 
table blues  to  a  red.  One  or  more  of  the  properties  stated,  is  to  be 
considered  essential  to  the  constitution  of  an  acid. 

In  pneraU  acids  combine  with  water,  in  almost  anv  proportion; 
and  without  any  change  of  properties,  beyond  what  is  Qepenoent  on 
mere  dilution. 

It  is  probable,  that  without  the  actual  presence  of  water,  non^  of 
the  so  called  acids,  are  capable  of  evincing  their  peculiar  effects. 

Some  substances  have  the  property  of  acids  induced,  by  combina- 
tion with  oxygen;  others  by  combination  with  hydrogen;  and  some 
are  capable  oi  undergoing  the  change,  by  uniting  with  either.  Those 
acids  formed  bj  the  conjunction  of  hydrogen  are  denominated 
Hydracids. 

Acidh  have  either  simple  or  compowul  bases.  Those  with  simple 
bases  are  the  arsenous,  arsenic,  boracic,  carbonic,  iodic,  hydriodic, 
muriatic,  nitrous,  nitric,  phosphorous,  phosphoric,  sulphurous,  sul- 
phuric, hjdro-sulphnric 

There  are,  besides  the  above  mentionedy  seYeral  more  of  no  use  in 
medicine^  and  which  do  not  consequently  require  to  be  here  men- 
tioned. 

Acids  witl)  romponnd  bases  are  eitlier  ternary  or  quaternary^  that 
is,  embracing  throe  or  four  principles;  they  possess  the  properties 
of  acids  in  general,  but  are  distinguished  from  those  witii  simple 
bases  by  their  irroat  altcrability.  Tlie  ternary  acids  coincide  nearly 
with  the  vegetable  acids  and  are  characterized  by  being  converted 
entirely  into  water  and  carbonic  acid  when  completely  decomposed 
by  oxygen.  They  consist  of  various  portions  of  caibon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen.  To  this,  however,  the  Pnissic  acid,  which  is  a  teraary 
one,  is  an  esceptiout  its  principles  being  carbon,  hydrogeut  and  m- 

The  quaternary  acids  coincide  nearly  with  the  animal  acids,  and 
are  characterized  by  furnishing  ammonto,  as  well  as  water  and  car- 
bonic acid,  when  decomposed.  Hence  they  contain,  in  addition,  a 
portion  of  nitrogen.  None  of  these  are  employed  in  medicine.  Of 
the  ti  rnary,  which  are  numerous,  those  princij)any  employed  in  me- 
dicine are  the  acetic,  benzoic,  citric,  gallic,  succinic,  tartaric. 

Some  of  the  acids  are  solid;  viz.  arsenic  and  arsenous,  benzoic, 
boracic,  camphoric,  citric,  chromic,  gallic,  molybdic,  oxalic,  phos- 
phoricy  succinic,  tartaric,  &c  Some  are  fliHd/  as  the  nitric,  phos- 
phorous, sulphuric,  &c  Some  are  gaseous,  viz.  carfaonioi  nitmsy 
muriatic,  sulphurous,  hydro-sulphuric,  &c. 

The  particulars  of  each  acid  employed  in  medicioe,  will  bono* 
ticed  under  their  respective  heads. 

It  may  be  observed  here,  that  the  word  acid  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  (^^acies^  acumen:  quod  acida  linguam  pungcndo  velli- 
cent.^^  Blanchard^e  LexUon^)  or  from  acidus,  from  whence,  in 
part,  oxygen. 
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ACETUM. 

AosTVJi*  Pinegar,  L,  1?.*  Aoisuic  Aobtosum.  Jtukm  Add* 
AcETUM  ViNi.  Z).   Whitt-voint  Vinegar, 
AoiDVM  Acmouii  Iiinmuif.   Jmpure  Jiceiic  jiekL 
ybuigit,  (P.)  JSmg,  (O.)  AoctOb  (L)  ViiHigft»  (8.)  KbaO,  (A.) 

-  This  is  the  first  add  cf  which  we  haye  any  accoant  It  is  em- 
ployed in  three  different  states,  distinguished  from  each  other  hy 
peculiar  names.  When  first  prepared  by  the  fermentation  of  vinous 
liqnorSyit  is  called  vinegars  when  purified  by  distillation,  it  assumes 
the  name  of  distiltetl  vinegar;  and  when  concentrated  as  much  as 
possible,  by  peculiar  processes,  it  is  called  radical  vines^arj  or  acetic 
acid.  All  of  these  are,  however,  properly  speaking,  the  same;  dif- 
fering only  by  varied  degrees  of  dilution,  and  extraneous  admix- 
tures. There  are,  consequently,  only  one  class  of  salts  produced 
by  them,  viz.  acetats. 

QuaiUUi^lLbmB  are  so  well  known  as  not  to  need  description. 

Chemieal  eon^posdion.— Common  yinmr  consists  of  acetic  acid 
largely  diluted  with  water;  it  contains  also  vegetable  gluten,  muci- 
lag^  sugar,  extractive  matter,  and  frequently  malic,  phosphorict 
and  tartaric  acids  together  with  small  proportions  of  sulphat  of  lime, 
sulphat  of  potash,  and  alcohol.  Its  composition,  however,  varies, 
according  to  the  fermented  liquor  from  which  it  is  obtained,  viz. 
wine,  cider,  malt,  &lc.  :  thus  wine  yields  a  paler,  purer,  and  stronger 
acid  than  fermented  malt  liquors  or  solutions  of  sugar;  hence  it  is 
said  the  vinegar  ot  France  and  Italy  is  superior  to  that  prepared 
elsewhere.  Xlr.  Chenevix  found  that  English  vinegar  oi  1.004S 
specific  gravity  contained  more  w^ter  and  mucilage,  but  less  acid 
nnd  spintnoQS  liquor  than  French  vinegar  of  1.007S1.  It  should  be 
of  a  pale  yellow^  colour,  nerfectlr  transparent,  of  a  pleasant  some- 
what pungent  acid  taste,  out  without  any  acrimony.  It  is  liable  to 
spontaneous  decomposition,  or  to  become  mouldy  and  ropy;  and 
hence  for  pharmaceutical  purposes,  at  least  for  some  of  tliem,  it  re- 
quires to  be  distilled;  as,  however,  the  change  depends  upon  the  pre- 
sence of  gluten,  it  may,  if  boiled,  be  kept  for  a  much  longer  time, 
especially  in  bottles  completely  filled  and  well  corked.  If  powder- 
ed charcoal  be  added  previously  to  boiling,  it  will  become  quite 
colourless,  like  distillea  vinegar,  and  witiiout  being  impaired  in 
strength,  as  is  the  case  with  tliat  subjected  to  distillation.  This  was 
long  ago  shown  by  Lowitz  in  CrelPs  Chem.  Jour.  2,  p.  Sd7-248,  and 
no  doubt  led  to  the  introduction  of  an  article  under,  the  name  of 
Jiettum  puryieahim  into  the  American  pharmacopoeia.  It  consists 
in  boiling  an  ounce  of  fresh  burned  powdered  charcoal  with  a  gallon 
of  vinegar,  and  then  straining  and  filtering  the  liquor.  .  In  the  late 
Philadelphia  Pharmacopoeia  it  is  altogether  rejected,  but  is  still  re- 
tained in  that  of  New  York,   it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  this 

•  Pfuarm,  U.  &  of  Ygrk,  and  of  FhU.  Accturo,  as  the  London  and  Edin- 
bur:gli. 
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is  the  only  vegetable  acid,  except  the  Prussic,  that  rises  iu  dt8tilla<»' 
tion  in  combination  with  water. 

Preparation  or  manufacture. — This  varies  in  different  countrieSy 
froai  tne  greater  facility  of  procuring  the  wiens  irflGleB  Ifom  whlcli 
it  18  prepared. 

We  can  obtain  vinegpur  from  wine,  beert  cider,  &c.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  {)urpote  to  eipose  those  liquids  to  the  air. 

The  following  process  is  pursued  at  Orleans  in  Fnnoet^^Tiiejr 
begin  by  poaring  100  quarts,  (litres,)  of  boiling  vinegar  into  an  open 
cask  of  400  quarts  capacity,  placed  in  a  manufactory  whose  tempe- 
rature ought  to  be  constantly  at  18  or  20°,  (Cent.  =  Fahrenheit  65 
to  68°;)  at  the  end  of  eight  days,  ten  quarts  of  wine,  whose  dregs  , 
are  dei)osited,  are  poured  into  li;  eight  days  after,  ten  quarts  more 
of  wine  are  added:  this  is  continued  every  eight  days,  until  the  cask 
is  full.  Fifteen  days  after  the  cask  is  thus  filled,  the  wine  is  found 
to  be  conyerted  into  vinegar  ^  one-half  of  it  is  poured  o%  and  ther 
reeommence  the  pouring  in  ten  qnarts  of  wine  everr  eight  days.  If 
the  fermentation  is  too  rapid,  which  is  known  by  the  large  quantity 
-  of  foam  with  which  a  stick  plunged  into  the  cask  is  coTeredy  mm 
wine  is  added,  and  at  shorter  intervals. 

White  vinegar  is  obtained  from  white  wine,  or  from  red  wine 
which  has  been  left  to  turn  sour  on  the  skins  of  white  grapes.  Red 
vine^r  is  made  from  red  wine:  it  may  be  rendered  colourless,  as 
Figuier  lias  shown,  by  filtering  it  several  times  through  charcoal; 
when  it  is  muddy,  it  is  cleared  witli  boiling  milk;  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  pour  a  glassful  into  twenty-five  or  thirty  quarts  of  Uie  acid| 
and  to  strain  the  lionid  to  separate  the  coagtdum. 

t/9di(ifteraftofi#.-«43ulphttric  acid^  (not  proaucin^  an^  taibid  appeal^ 
ance  in  vinegar,)  is  vsaalljr  selected  for  sharpening  its  taste.  We 
are  not,  howevery  to  infer  its  presence  from  the  mere  qpcurrence  of 
a  precipitate  by  an  acetate  ofbarytes^  (see  aceHe  aeidf)  since  the  sul- 
phat  of  lime  or  of  potash,  so  often 'present  in  common  vinegar,  wouldf 
equally  with  free  sulphuric  acid,  produce  with  this  test,  precipitates 
insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  To  avoid  this  fallacy,  it  must  be  assayed 
for  sulphuric  acid  in  the  following  manner.  Saturate  a  given  quan- 
tity with  chalk,  add  distilled  water,  and  tlirow  the  whole  upon  a 
filtre^  if  any  sulphuric  acid  is  present,  an  insoluble  sulphat  of  lime 
will  be  formed,  recognisable  by  the  usual  tests. 

Yineffar  is  made  to  appear  stronger,  by  infusing  in  it  certain  acrid 
veeetaUeSf  as  grmm  of  paradise^  hemes  of  spurge-Jlax^  capneuoif 
pwitory  of  ^mn^  &c.  These  may  ^nerally  be  detected  bj 
tasting  the  vinegar  with  attention^  bj  which  their  pungency  is  per- 
ceptible. 

Medicinal  and  other  -Tinegar  is  much  employed  in  domes- 

tic economy,  for  the  purpose  of  pickling,  &:c.  It  would  seem  that 
its  chief  purpose  is  to  abstract  the  water  of  vegetation  from  the  ve- 
getable matter,  and  takes  its  place;  for  the  vinegar  in  which  this  is 
Erst  placed  loses  so  much  of  its  strength,  as  to  be  unable  to  preserve 
the  substance.  A  frcali  quantity  is  therefore  added,  after  removing 
the  first  Dortion. 

In  meoicine,  its  action  on  the  STtlM  seems  to  be  gently  stimu- 
lant; it  promotes  transpiration,  ana  aiinary  discharge;  probably  ant 
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more  so,  however,  thaD  an  equal  amount  of  aqueous  fluid,  with 
which,  as  a  drink,  it  is  always  largely  diluted.  An  ounce  of  vine- 
^r  to  a  quart  of  water  is  a  good  proportion  for  this  purpose.  It 
has  been  used  in  scurvy,  and  to  counteract  the  eftects  of  narcotic 
poiaonst  (thougli  incorrectly,  according  to  Orfila,)  and  mephitic 
poors.  It  has  been  employed  as  a  glyster  in  obstinate  constipatioov 
and  in  some  diseases.  Externally,  it  is  used  as  a  fomentation  and 
bath,  and  its  vapour  is  inhaled,  by  means  of  a  funne],  in  putrid  sore 
throaty  and  other  complaints  of  that  and  the  adjacent  parts.  It  is 
likewise  sprinkled  in  the  chambers  of  the  sick  to  correct  unpleasant 
smelisy  &C. 

Pykolium£ous  Acid.* 

▼inepur  is  obtained  under  the  name  of  pyrolisneoas  acid,  by  de- 
composing wood  in  ovens  of  bricky  or  in  lam  sheet*iron  cylinders. 
The  products  of  this  distillation  are  charcoal,  oil,  acetic  acid,  water, 
carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  ^seous  oxyd  of  carbon,  and  carbonic  acid.f 

The  li([Mid  product  of  this  distillation  is  collected  in  a  wooden 
reservoirj  it  consists  of  water,  acetic  acid,  and  a  thick  oil,  resem- 
bling, in  a  certain  degree,  tarj  it  is  left  to  itself  until  the  greater 
part  of  the  oil  subsides;  it  is  then  poured  olT  and  saturated  with 
clialk;  an  acetat  of  lime  is  produced,  which  remains  dissolved, 
whilst  the  remaining  oily  matter  coiues  to  the  surface,  and  is  skim- 
med off.  The  Uqniif  containing  acetat  of  lime  is  mixed  with  snlphat 
of  sodai  ilie  two  salts  are  decomposedt  and  give  rise  to  an  almost 
insoluble  snlphat  of  lime,  which  falls  to  the  bottom^  and  to  a  solnble 
acetat  of  soda;  this  last  is  evaporated,  and  yellow  or  brownish  crjs* 
tals  are  obtained,  coloured  bj  the  oil,  from  which  they  may  be  se- 
parated by  drying,  and  causing  them  to  undergo  the  igneous  fusion 
to  destroy  the  oily  matter;  then  rcdissolving  them  in  water,  and 
recrystallizing.  These  crystals,  dried  and  gently  heated  in  a  dis- 
tilling apparatus  with  concentrated  sulpiiuric  acid,  are  decomposed, 
and  afford  pure  and  concentrated  acetic  acid;  sulphat  of  soda  re- 
mains in  the  retort  The  most  usual  method  of  obtaining  this  acid, 
howeyer,  consists  in  dissolving  acetat  of  soda  in  a  quantitj  of  water, 
and  decomposing  it  with  common  sulphuric  acid:  the  sulphat  of 
soda  crjrstiuiizeSf  and  we  can  procure  the  acetic  acid  by  ample 
distillation. 

The  pyroligneous  acid  has  lately  been  Terj  generally  made  to 
snper^ede  the  distilled  vinegar  in  medicine  and  the  arts.  It  has 
been  so  completely  separated  trom  all  forciti;n  matter,  as  to  afford 
a  perfectly  pure  acetic  acid,  invariable  in  acid  powers,  and  constant 
in  its  chemical  properties.  Such  an  acid  is  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Beaufoy  &  Co.  London,  and  is  sold  under  the  name  of  improved 
dUtiUed  vinegar.  It  is  said  to  be  perfectly  free  from  any  unpleasant 
taste,  colour,  or  sediment;  and  it  forms  a  limpid,  colourless  solutimi 

•  Phil.  Pharm,  give  this  nAme  to  the  impure  cmpyNnmatic  acetic  acid 
obtained  from  wooa  by  digtiUstlmi.  Th«t  of  If,  York  bu  not  Introdiiced  it  into 

their  list. 

f  For  a  partiailM'  description  of  the  process  as  followed  by  Mr.  Iffliktat»  at 
€hoia«sui<-Seiiie,  see  CcaiA  Pnctlost  Chemiiiiy,  fK  136. 
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with  ammonia.  The  common  distilled  vinegar  of  the  shops  varied 
essentially  in  strength  as  well  as  purity;  its  acid  powers  differing 
from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent-  in  value;  and  it  is  sometimes  7°,  at 
others  less  than  5°  by  the  revenue  acetometer;*  and  hence  the  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  an  uniform  article  for  medical  application.  This 
difficulty  seems  now  obviated,  as  the  pyroUsneous  acid  may  he  pro- 
cured ot  any  degree  of  concentration,  from  6*  of  the  acetometery  or 
2.89^  per  cent  of  real  acetic  acid,  to  130",  or  63.09  per  cent  of 
acid;  and  eren  higher,  if  reqniredi  die  common  wpnqf  acid  abont 
equals  in  strength  that  of  the  best  malt  vinegar,  100  parts  of  which, 
will  saturate  14^  parts  of  crystallized  subncarbonat  of  soda;  and 
consequently  contains  somewhat  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  real  acid, 
requiring  at  least  one-half  part  of  water  to  reduce  it  to  the  strength 
of  the  best  common  distilled  vinegar.  It  is  found  that  acetic  acid 
of  forty-five  per  cent  real  acid,  dissolves  camphor  and  the  essential 
oils  very  readily. 

AcETUM  Destillatum.  D.    Distilled  VinegarA 
AoiDUM  AosnouM  Tbnux.  £.    fVeak  Acetic  Jicid. 
AoinuM  AoBTiouM  DiLimm.  £•  AutU  Jieid*% 


Sifn,   Vinaigie  distiU^,  (F.)  DiHUliiter  Zmg,  (G.)  Aceto  diitOhto,  (I.) 

innii|^  diiHhidn^  (S.) 

Take  of  Vinegar^  a  gaUoPL-^DUiU  from  glSm  wmU  on  a  iand 
bath.  Throw  moaif  ih$  ftni  pint  thai  comet  over,  and  pmme 
fhe  n&et  fix  pini§, 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  distilled  acid  appears  to  vary  ia  the 
formula:  of  the  different  colleges  from  1004  to  1009. 

In  its  qualities,  its  o4our  is  fainter  and  less  agreeable  than  that  of 
common  yinegar;  in  fosle,  less  acid,  and  it  ou^ht  to  be  colourless 
and  entirely  volatile.  The  reason  why  the  distdled  acid  is  weaker 
than  common  vinegar,  appears  to  be,  that  the  water  bein^  rather  more 
volatile  than  the  acid,  comes  over  first;  hence  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  concentrated  acid  is  left  behind  in  the  retort,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  empyreumatic  taste  which  it  would  acquire  if  completeljr 
distilled  over. 

The  process  may  be  performed  either  in  a  common  still,  or  rather 
in  a  retort.  The  better  kinds  of  wine  vinegar  should  be  used.  In- 
deed, with  the  best  kind  of  yinegar,  if  the  distillation  be  carried  on 
to  any  great  length,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  avoid  empyreuma. 
The  best  method  of  preventing  this  inconvenience  is,  if  a  retort  be 

*  11ie«eetometcr  was  invented  by  Messrs.  Taylors  for  this  particular  pur- 
pose. The  principle  consists  in  first  forming'  a  neutral  s;ilt  wltli  dry  hydrat  of 
lime  and  the  acid  to  be  examiaed,  and  then  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
solution. 

f  Pharm.  U.  8,  nearly  at  the  above  formala.  The  PhU,  Pkarm,  haa  aa 

acetnm  destillatum,  prepared  as  above  by  the  London  College,  except  that 
only  five  pints  are  yirescrved  instead  of  six.  That  of  N.  York  baaao  prepani« 
t'lOD  under  this  n;imc,  using  the  purified  vinegar  in  its  place. 

\  Thedaoted  acetic  add  of  the  Phmwu  PmL  eoaaiitaof  half  a  pint  of  acetic 
add  mixed  with  five  pinta  of  distiaed  water. 
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mtdf  to  place  the  sand  bat  a  little  way  up  its  Bidea»  and  when  iome- 

TT^at  more  than  lialf  the  liquor  is  come  over,  to  pour  on  the  remain- 
tier  a  quantity  of  fresh  vinegar  equal  to  the  liquor  drawn  of!*.  This 
Diav  he  repeated  three  or  four  tijnes;  the  vinegar  supplied  at  each 
liine  bein^  previously  iieatcd.  The  addition  of  cold  liquor  would 
liot  oiily  prolong  the  operation,  but  also  endan«^er  the  breakin;^  of 
ihe  retort.  Lowitz  recommends  the  addition  of  lialf  au  ouucc  ot  re- 
cenUy-barnt  and  powdered  charcoal  to  each  ponod  of  vinegar  in  the 
•tiO,  at  the  beat  meaos  of  avoiding  emnyrettina. 

If  the  common  still  be  employ ed«  it  snould  likewise  be  oceasioDtllj 
supplied  with  fresh  vinegar*  in  proportion  as  the  acid  runs  off,  and 
this  continued  until  the  process  can  be  conveniently  carried  no  fur* 
tber.  The  distilled  acid  must  be  rectified  by  a  second  distillation  in 
a  retort  or  glass  alembic;  for  although  the  head  and  receiver  be  of 
zhsi  or  stone- ware9  the  acid  will  contract  a  metallic  taint  from  the 

pewter  worm. 

The  residuum  of  this  process  is  commonly  thrown  away  as  useless, 
although,  if  skilfully  managed,  it  ma^'  be  made  to  turn  to  ^ood  ac- 
coont,  the  strongest  acid  still  remaining  in  it  Mixed  with  about 
thne  thnea  ita  weigfit  of  fine  drv  sand,  and  committed  to  distillation 
in  a  retort,  with  a  weU-re|;Qlated  fire*  it  yields  an  exceedingly  strong 
caqyjrreomatic  acid.  It  is,  nevertheless,  withont  anj  rectification, 
better  for  some  mirposes,  as  being  stronger  than  the  pore  acid|  par* 
ticalari^  for  making  acetat  of  potass  or  sodaj  for  then  the  empjrea- 

■atic  oil  is  burnt  out. 

If  we  desire  to  obtain  an  acid  both  purer  and  also  much  stronger, 
common  vinegar  may  be  subjected  to  the  process  of  freezing:  in  the 
winter;  the  watery  parts  consolidate  as  a  spongy  mass,  whilst  the 
acid  remains  diffused  tiirough  itj  and  by  breaking  down  the  mass, 
the  acid  will  drain  from  the  ice,  and  with  a  corresponding  increase 
of  strength.  I  have  thus  obtained  from  one  gallon  of  good  wine 
vinegar,  abont  two  pints  of  acid  of  very  great  strength,  the  other 
tiiree-foarths  being  tne  watery  parts  almost  entire!/.  If  this  is  boil* 
ed  for  a  few  minutes  witii  cbarcoai,  it  loses  its  colour,  and  is  an 
acetic  acid  of  great  power. 

Mr.  Phillips  says,  the  best  malt  vinegar  has  a  specific  gravity 
1.0204;  that  tlie  first  eighth  part  which  it  yields  on  distillation  is  of 
spc  ciP.c  gravity  0.99712,  has  a  decidedly  acid  taste,  and  a  fluid  ounce 
decomposes  from  4.5  to  5  grains  of  precipitated  carbonat  of  lime; 
whilst  the  subsequent  six-eighths  are  of  specific  gravity  and 
a  fluid  ounce  decomposes  8.12  grains  of  carbonat  of  limc:  hence  he 
concludes  that  it  is  improvident  to  reject  the  tirst  eighth,  since  it 
contains  about  one-twelfth  of  the  acid  obtained,  and  there  is  no  cir- 
camstance  rendering  it  necessaiy  to  have  distilled  vin^ar  either 
of  very  equal  or  of  very  great  strength. 

Ckemeal  CompotUion  of  distilled  vinegar.  Acetic  acid  more 
lifgelj  dilnted  than  that  in^vlneguri  with  minnte  portions  of  nncom- 
hbed  mucilage  and  extractive. 

Solvent  Powers, — It  dissolves  all  ve^table  principles  that  are 
soluble  in  water;  and  in  some  cases,  as  in  squills,  colchicum,  seve- 
ral aromatics  and  narcotics,  its  acid  appears  to  extend  its  solvent 
powersj  at  the  same  time,  according  to  some,  it  often  modifies  or  dt- 
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minuhis  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  substances,  ns  those  of  narcotics^ 
EQ  Opinion  not  adopted  by  other  writers.  When  cm])loyed,  a  por- 
tion of  spirit  shouhl  be  added,  in  order  to  obv  iate  the  spontaneous 
decomposition  to  which  it  is  liable,  and  the  access  of  the  air  should 
be  f^uarded  against.  1  have  found  tliat  two  ouncesi  of  pretty  strong 
alcoliol  were  not  more  than  sulliciontto  prevent  the  mouldiness,  &c* 
of  a  pint  of  acetic  solution  of  opium,  (one  ounce  to  the  pint,)  during 
the  summer  season. 

Acetic  acid  has  some  action  on  the  gum  resins;  bnt  not  on  true 
resins. 

Dr.  Poweli  states,  (Transl.  of  Pharm.  of  LofuL  1815,)  that  one 
fluid  ounce  ought  to  dissolve  at  least  thirteen  grains  of  white  mar- 
ble, or,  what  is  equivalent  to  it,  39.67  grains  of  crystallized  sub- 
carbonat  of  soda.  Such  acid  corresponds  very  nearly  witli  G*^  of  tlie 
British  revenue  acetometer,  the  proportions  beiii^  as  follow:  101) 
grains  ot  PharniacopnRia  strength  will  saturate  8.G8  grains  of  crys- 
tallized sub-carbouat  of  soda;  lUO  erains  of  acid  of  6°  of  the  aceto- 
meter will  saturate  8.70  grains  of  &at  salt 

JiduMtralvm.'^Sulphunc  acid  is  detected  by  a  white  precipitate 
being  produced,  on  adding  acetat  of  barjtes.  Nitfic  acia,  by  satu- 
rating the  suspected  sample  with  pure  potash,  evaporating  to  dry- 
ness, and  treating  the  product  with  highly  concentrated  alcohol; 
the  acotat  of  potash  is  thereby  dissolved,  but  no  action  is  exerted  on 
tlie  nitrat;  it  is  of  course  found  in  tlie  residuum,  and  may  be  recog- 
nised by  dellagratirig  when  thrown  on  burning  charcoal.  Copper  is 
detected  by  supersaturating  the  acid  witli  anunonia,  whicli  produces 
a  blue  colour;  and  lead,  by  the  dark-coknn\.'d  precipitate  produced 
by  a  solution  of  sulphureted  hydrogen.  Tin  is  said  to  be  the  more 
usual  source  of  contamination,  for  no  vegetable  add  will  act  upon 
lead  while  any  tin  is  present  in  the  mixture;  the  latter  being  most 
oxjdable,  Is  esdusivelj  dissdWed. 


ACIDUM  ACETICUM.  D.   Aetk  Jidd. 

AciDUM  AcETicuM  FoRTE.  E.    Strong  Jiccik  Jlcid. 

Cancentraied  Jlcelic  Jlcid.    Jiadical  Vinegar, 

Sifn.  Acide  Acetique,  (F.)  Biiigriittre^  (G.)  Aeido  Aoetioa^  (I.) 

Take  of  sulphat  of  iron  dried^  one  pounds  oeetat  ofhad^  tmounc€».^ 
Rub  them  together^  put  them  mio  a'  retort^  and  ^tU  in  a  aand 
bathi  with  a  moderate  heai  ob  long  ob  any  add  comee  over*  xsr* 

This  is  one  of  the  easiest  processes  for  the  purpose.  Many  others 
have  been  pio posed,  all  of  which  are  reducible  to  three  classes,  viz. 

1.  Decomposing  metalline  acetats  bj  heat,  as  verdigris. 

8.  Decomposing  acetats  bj  sulphunc  acid,  as  in  the  Dublin  and 
other  formulas,  viz.  acetat  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid. 

3.  Decomposing  acetats  by  means  of  sulphats;  as  in  the  formula 
above  introduced  i^om  the  Edinburgh  College.* 

•  Phann  of  N.  Yurk,  has  Uic  s;iinc  iiaiuc  und  prcjiaratlon  as  tlUinburgh  Col- 
lege^ above  given.  The  PhiL  Pharm,  has  the  Dublin  ninic,  and  die  auue 
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The  diflbrence  of  the  three  classes  is  at  once  perceived.  In  tiie 
first  ca8«»  affinity  of  the  metallic  oxjd  for  the  acid  is  broken  up 
by  the  agency  of  heat;  but  the  degree  necessary  is  so  great*  that  a 

part  of  the  acid  itself  is  generally  dccomposetl,  and  the  product  has 
an  unpleasant  einpyreunKitic  smell.  In  the  second  case,  the  acetic 
acid  is  driven  from  the  base  it  was  united  with  by  the  superior  affi- 
nity of  the  sulphuric  acid.  A  part  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  if  great 
care  be  not  taken,  is  decomposed,  and  sulphurous  acid  passes  over 
and  contaminates  the  product.  This  is  a  case  of  single  affinitjr. 
The  third,  which  is  a  case  of  componnd  affinity*  is  preferable,  m 
being  more  economical*  and  in  fomishinK  a  purer  acid.  The  acetat 
and  snlphat  are  mutually  decomposed;  the  acetic  acid  being  volatile* 
passes  over,  and  is  condensed  in  the  receiver;  the  sulphuric  acid 
combines  with  the  oxyd  of  lead,  and  forms  a  Slilpbat  of  lead,  which, 
with  the  oxyd  of  iron,  arc  left  in  the  retort. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  why  the  Collen;es  have  retained  a  proccs55,  the 
product  of  which  is  scarcely  employed  in  medicine,  at  least  in  regu- 
lar practice;  althoup;h  perhaps  it  might  be  useful,  since  its  solvent 
j»owers  are  far  superior  to  those  of  counnon  or  distilled  vinegar.  It 
18  capable  of  dissolving  camphor,  resins*  and  essential  oils,  copiously, 
but  tbe^  are  precipitated  by  dilution. 

Jiuiie  adaw  a  transparent  and  colourless  iluid,  ef  an  eitremely 
pungent  smell,  and  a  caustic  acid  taste*  ca|Mible  of  reddening  and 
Dllsterine  the  skin.  It  is  very  volatile,  and  its  vapour  is  highly  in* 
flammable;  it  combines  with  water  in  every  proportion;  it  combines 
with  su^ar,  mucilage,  volatile  oils,  alcohol;  it  dissolves  boracic  acid, 
and  absorbs  carbonic  acid  gas;  it  is  formed  by  the  acidilication  of 
sugar,  and  by  the  decomposition  of  some  other  ternary  and  c|uatcr- 
nary  compounds  by  heat  or  acids.  It  is  decomposed  by  the  sulphuric 
and  nitric  acids,  and  by  heat.  The  proportions  of  its  constituents 
are  not  ascertained.  In  its  ordinary  state,  it  has  only  an  acid  teste, 
a  pleasant  odour;  specific  gravity,  l.(K)05|  congeals  and  crystallizes 
at  — j22%  and  is  vaporised  at  Sl£^ 

It  combines  with  alcohol,  and  forms  a  species  of  ether.  Gold, 
platioa*  glass,  and  eartheowaie^  can  alone  retain  this  concentrated 
acid  without  corrosion. 

Medical  Use. — It  is  sometimes  used  as  an  analeptic  remedy  in 
syncope,  asphyxia,  hysteric  affections,  and  head-aclie.  Applied  to 
tne  skin,  it  acts  as  a  stimulant  and  rubefacient.  Common  vinegar, 
is,  however,  more  frequently  the  form  in  which  it  is  thus  emploved. 

The  only  officinal  preparation  into  which  it  enters,  is  the  acidum 
aceticum  camphoratum  of  the  Edinburgh  College.   Vide  JleeHea. 

preparation,  except  that  it  employs  aeeUt  of  toda^  inftead  of  acetat  of  poiash, 

which,  although  an  alteration,  is  no  improvement,  since  potush  may  be  had, 
where  soda  is  unattainable.  The  proportions  of  thr  Dublin  College  urc  T)  oz. 
of  the  salt,  and  3  oz.  oi  2»u]phuric  acid,  which  are  followed  by  the  Phil.  I'liwrin. 
only  is  double  Mnount. 
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ACSTICA.   MEDICATED  VINEGARS.  . 

These  are  infusions  of  vegetable  substances  in  acetic  acid.  The 
action  of  the  acid  in  this  cue  may  be  considered  as  two-fold. 

1.  It  ecto  simpljr  as  watec,  in  consequence  of  the  great  quantity 
of  water  which  enters  into  its  composition,  and  generally  extracts 
every  thing  which  water  is  capable  of  extracting;. 

2.  It  exerts  its  own  peculiar  action  as  an  aad.  In  conseqaence 
of  this,  it  sometimes  increases  the  solvent  power  of  its  watery  por- 
tion, or  dissolves  substances  which  water  alone  is  incapable  of  dis- 
solving, and  in  a  few  instances  it  impedes  the  solation  of  substances 
which  water  alone  would  dissolve. 

As  acetic  acid,  in  itself  sufficiently  perishable,  has  its  tendency  to 
decomposition  commonly  increased  by  the  sulutiou  ol  any  vegetable 
matter  in  it,  it  should  never  be  used  as  a  menstraumy  vnless  where 
it  promotes  the  solation  of  the  solvend,  as  in  extracting  the  acrid 
pnnciple  of  squills,  colchicnm,  &c.  and  in  dissolving  uie  volatile* 
and  especially  the  empyrenmatiG  oilsi  or  where  it  coincides  with  the 
virtaes  of  the  solvend. 

AoiDUM  AoETZouic  Aboicatiouii*  £• 
AromatMC  AcUic  Acid,  AromaHc  Vmegar. 

Syn,    VinaigTC  anliscptique,  (F.)    Gcwlirzessig,  (G.) 
Take  of  tops  of  Jiosemary,  dried,  leaves  of  'Sage,  dried,  ( each )  four 
ounces;  flowers  of  iavender^  dried^  two  ounces;  Cloves^  two 
draehnu;  dUtiUea  Aeeiie  add^  Itcw  poundw^Mamvilt  for  mm 
days,  expre$8  the  liquor,  and  fiUer  it. 

This  is  given  as  an  improved  preparation  of  the  Vinaigre  des  qua- 
tre  voleurs,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  certain  prophylactic  against 
the  contagion  of  plague,  and  similar  diseases.  It  is  in  fact  a  pleasant 
solntion  of  essential  oils  in  vinegar,  which  will  have  more  effect  in 
correcting  bad  smells  than  injpreventing  fever.  Dose  Qss.  to  iXi.  Not 
introdncd  into  the  Pharm.  U.  8.  nor  those  of  N.  Tork»  or  Fhilad. 

AOXTUM  COLOHICI.  L. 

VInegur  (f  Cokhieum  or  Meadow  Se^fim, 

Take  of  frifh  6td&*  of  Meadow-saffronj  sliced^  one  ounce;  Acetic 
aetd%  one  pint;  proof  Spirit,  one  fluid  ounto.'^Maeerate  the  bt^ 
with  the  fmegaff  in  a  covered  gme  veee^  for  twenty  four  hourej 
then  express  tne  Upsorf  and  kt  it  eettkf  laetfyf  add  the  tpirit  to 
the  dear  liquor. 

This  is  substttnted  for  the  oxymel  o(  tiie  former  London  Pharma- 
copeia, and  by  some  is  considered  to  be  a  more  convenient  form  for 
preserving.    It  is  said  to  be  powerfully  diuretic* 

The  acrid  principle,  in  which  the  virtue  of  colchicnm  resides^ 

*  topropcrly  culled  root  in  the  diO'erent  pharmacopoeiM.  The  formula  of  the 
PkiL  Fwm,  employs  the  bulb  and  the  add  in  doubA  the  above  amount.  That 
efJlf.  Terh  is  the  same  as  the  aboTe$  and  both  employ  the  above  name. 
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seems  to  be  more  soliible  in  viowtr  than  in  water.  The  dilated  al- 
cohol is  added  to  prevent  its  spoQlDg.  la  very  warm  weather^  it  is 

probably  scarcely  sufficient. 
JDose^  fluid  half-drachm  to  fijj*  in  anjr  bland  fluid. 

ACETUM  SOILLJE.         D.*     AciDUM  AcRTICUM  SciU^TICUM.  E» 

Vinegar  of  Squills, 
Syn.  Vinalgre  Scillitique,  (F.)    Meerzwicbelcsslg,  (G.) 

Take  of  Squills^  dried^  half  a  pound;  Tflne-vinegar^  three  pints, 
proof  Spirit,  four  ounces, — Aiaceratr  the  squills  in  the  vinegar  for 
four  days,  in  a  glass  vessel,  frequently/  agitating  it;  then  express 
the  add;  to  which^  pound  from  the  fitcts  after  they  have  aubaidcdy 
add  the  spirit.  D. 

Vinegar  of  squills  is  a  medicine  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  a  very 
powerful  stimulant;  and  hence  it  is  frequently  used,  with  great  suc- 
cess, as  a  diuretic  and  expectorant.  Tiic  dose  of  this  medicine  is 
from  half  a  drachm  to  half  an  mmee:  where  crudities  abound  in  the 
ikit  paasages,  it  may  be  given  at  firrt  in  a  lamr  doee»  lo  evaenafe 
them  bj  Tomiting.  It  is  meet  convenientlj  exhibited  along  with  cin- 
namoDf  or  other  agreeable  aromatic  waters,  which  prevent  the  nau- 
sea it  would  otherwise,  even  in  small  doses,  be  apt  to  occasion. 
When  kept,  Vogel,  (An.  de  Chim.  V.  83.  p.  157,)  says  thevin^r 
of  s^uiUs  deposits  a  precipitatey  consisting  of  citrat  of  lime  add 
tannin. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  forraulai  of  the  different  Pharmacopceias 
should  vary  so  greatly  from  each  other;  more  especially  in  medicines 
goodiu  Uieuiselves,  or  which  serve  as  tlie  basis  of  others.  It  appears 
Tory  desirable  that  all  our  preparations  shonld  be  made  as  strong  as 
possible.  We  can  always  modifj  the  doae  to  meet  existing  circum- 
stances; but  if  originally  weak,  it  demands  a  proportioBate  increase 
in  the  dose,  which,  in  a  remedy  so  nauseoosas  theoneundernotioe^ 
it  would  be  well  to  avoid.  • 

•  AciDUJf  AojKTicuM  Camphoratum.  J9.  £» 
Camphorated  jScetic  Acid, 
Syn,  Acide  acetique  cimphr^t  (F.) 
•   Take  of  strong  Jicttic  add,  six  ounces;  Camphor,  half  an  otmee.^ 
Triturate  the  camphor  with  a  lUtk  akoholg  add  U  to  the  addf  and 
dissolve. 

The  alcohol  in  this  preparation  is  used  merely  to  facilitate  the  re- 
duction of  the  camphor  to  powder;  for  the  acetic  acid  is  capable  of 
dissolving  even  a  lai|;er  portion  of  camphor  than  is  directea  in  the 

above  formula. 

This  solution  is  a  powerful  analeptic  remedy.   Its  vapour  snufiied 

•  The  JPkarm,  U.  8, 1830^  direct  2  oz.  of  squills,  2^  pints  of  purified  vine- 
gar, and  3  oz.  of  alcohol;  the  N.  York  Pharm.  has  the  nme  name  as  aboiret 
and  is,  except  using jM<ri/?<rii  vinegar,  substantially  llie  same.  Tiic  Phil.  PJiarm. 
onler  4  oz.  to  2  pints  of  distilled  vinegar,  so  tliat  it  is  also  substantially  the  same 
as  the  above  in  prcDaration  and  in  name.    It  uses  only  1  oz.  of  alcohol, 

wludi  it  scarcely  sumdent. 
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up  the  nostrilsy  which  is  the  only  method  of  uetng  it,  ig  one  of  the 
most  pangent  stimuli  we  possess.  It  is  so  extremely  volatile,  that 
it  cannot  be  preserved  without  excluding  it  fvom  the  contact  of  the 

airj  and  it  is  so  powerful  a  menstruum,  that  it  corrodes  cork,  and 
almost  all  common  metals  except  gold.  It  should  therefore  be  kept 
in  glass  phials,  with  t^round  glass*  stoppers,  or  in  small  gold  boxes, 
suci)  as  are  used  for  Henry's  aromatic  spirit  of  viueg;ary  for  which  it 
is  in  fact  a  siiii[)le  subr^litiite. 

Henry  a  aro/iLulic  vinegar  is  merely  an  acetic  solution  of  camphor, 
oil  of  ctoves,  of  lavender,  and  rosemary.  A  preparation  of  tliis  Idna 
may  be  made  extemporaneously,  by  putting  one  dfachm  of  acetat  of 
pomdi  into  a  phial  with  a  few  drops  of  some  essential  oil*  and  n^xx. 
of  sulphuric  acid.  This  is  a  patent  nostrum,  not  int^uced  into 
our  Fnarmacopoeia. 

ACETUM  OPIL* 

Vinegar  of  Opium,  or  Black  Drop,  Impure  Acetat  of  Morphine. 

Tahe  of  Opium  ^  half  a  pound;  Vines;arj  three  pints;  ]Vutjnegj  hrui^cd^ 
one  ounce  and  a  half;  Saffron,  half  an  ounce. — Boillhein  to  a  pro- 
per consiatence,  (hen  add  i^wirar,  four  ofmces;  Yeast,  one  Jluid 
ounce. — Dis^esf  for  seven  weehs^  then  phirc  in  Ihc  ojioi  air  until  it 
becomes  a  syrup;  lastly,  decani,  fUUry  and  botllc  it  up^  adding^  a 
Hitle  sugar  io  each  bottle,  Jim, 

In  vol.  ix.  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  London,  for  1674, 
p.  147,  we  have  the  iiuule  of  preparation  of  laudanum  by  Van  Hel- 
mont,  in  a  paper  by  Robert  Bo  vie,  (and  the  same  is  noticed  in  his 
Philosophical  Writings,  vol.  i.  99,  and  iii.  G48.)  See  also  the  Abridg- 
ment 01  the  same  bjr  Dr.  Pearson,  vol.  ii.  155.  The  prescription  is 
said  to  have  been  given  to  Boyle  by  Van  Helmont  himsel£  It  is 
highly  commended)  and  seems,  indeed,  nearly  to  resemble  in  prepa- 
ration the  celebrated  black  drop.  It  appears  there  were  two  kinds 
of  Helfnontian  laudanum,  one  by  the  senior^  the  other  by  the  son: 
the  one  here  noticed  is  the  latter.  t 

•*  Lamlanum  llchnontii  Junioris, 

"Take  of  opium,  one  quarter  of  a  pound,  and  of  the  juice  of 
quinces  four  pounds  at  the  least,  [for  near  five  pounds  would  per- 
haps do  better;]  the  opium  being  cut  into  very  thin  slices,  and  then 
as  it  were  minced,  to  reduce  it  into  smaller  parts,  is  to  be  put  into, 
and  well  mixed  with  the  liquor,  first  made  lukewarm,  and  Irrtnent- 
ed  with  a  moderate  heat  for  eight  or  ten  days,  rather  more  than  less: 
then  filter  it,  f  omitted  sometimes  by  Van  Hdmonty]  and  having  la- 
fused  in  it,  of  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and  doves,  of  each  one  ounce, 
[sometimes  Van  Helmont  used  one  ounce -and  a  half  of  each;]  let 

•  Pharm.  U.  S,  recommended  this  formula  in  1820,  and  the  Pharm.  of  iV. 
York  continue  it.  That  of  Phif.  hns  rejected  it,  under  the  imprcp^iinn  that  it  is 
"unscientific  in  the  directions,  and  uncertain  in  the  result,  and  lias  been  rea- 
dered  uanecessary  by  the  Intfoduetion  of  tha  te«tate  of  marphia,  and  •oetated 
tincture  of  opium wbicli,  is  probably  more  a  matter  of  opiBion  than  of 
fact.  The  prescription  is  not  diiikcilU,  and  italoi^fHMBtinUsd  use  fhoWB  tlMk 
confidence  was  not  ill  bestowed. 
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Htm  0tead  tkrte  «r  loBr  d*ji  morei  if  a  fbll  week  the  betteri  then 
Sker^  (or  etndn  throngh  a  caoTiss  beg,)  once  more,  hftfiog  lot  it  boil 
0  wtimet  [qfo.  ?  a  little  while,]  or  two  after  the  epicei  ere  poiln.  This 
doDOt  eraporete  the  enperfluoet  weter  to  the  consistence  of  en  ex* 
tract,  or  to  what  other  consistence  you  please.  Lastly,  incorportte 
▼erv  woll  with  it,  two  ounces  of  best  satfron  reduced  to  fine  powder. 
[Instead  of  tl)e  powder,  Van  Helinont  sometimes  Ufted  as  much  ex- 
tract as  caH  be  obtained  from  that  quantity.] 

According  to  the  consistence  you  desire  to  have  it,  you  may  order 
it  so,  as  either  to  make  it  up  into  a  mu^s  of  pills,  or  keep  it  in  a  li- 
qoid  form;  io  which  case  the  evaporation  must  be  less,  after  putting 
isthe  MfioQ. 

Tke  doee  is  five  or  six  to  ten  drops,  according  to  curcQintfanceBi 
of  tbe  pillsy  fonewhat  lese. 

BUuk  Drop, 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  writings  of  William  Salmon,  1676,  we 
TTiriv  well  believe  that  Scelic  prqforaiunu  of  opittBn  had  been  long 

celebrated. 

Hartmann.  in  his  Tractatus  Phjsico-medicus de  Opio,  (1615,)  pre- 
ferred it  to  every  other. 

The  miiiodynum  Specificum  Paracelsi  seems  to  have  been  of  the 
same  nature.    Salmon  gives  its  formula  thus: 

**  B.  Tit (b fin  opium,  two  ounces;  juice  of  sour  oranges  and  quinces^ 
Si  onf  ounce  and  a  half;  cinnamon^  cloves,  saffron,  a  one  ounce. — 
Digest  jvitk  a  gentle  heat  for  about  an  hour,  strain  and  add  musk, 
one  scruple;  amber  grease,  four  dracfuns;  magisttry,  or  corral  and 
ptarL,  a  one  drachm, — mix  and  digat  awhiU^  then  add  of  tke 
quiBRie»9mu  of  gold,  one  draehm, 

*'This  is  the  specific  anodyne  of  Paracelsus." 

The  laudanum  of  Clossaeus  was  also  an  acetic  preparation  of  opium. 

In  Paris's  Pharmacologia,  p.  469,  art.  Opium,  in  relation  to  thia 
article  we  have  the  following  information: 

The  Bbd^  Drop,  or  the  Laneatttt  or  QuokerU  Bladt  Drm^ 
This  preparatloo,  which  has  bMn  long  known  and  esteennecl,  as 
being  more  powerfo!  in  its  operation,  and  less  distressing  in  its  ef- 
fects, than  any  tincture  of  opium,  has,  until  lately,  been  involved 
in  moch  obscurity:  the  papers,  however,  of  the  late  £dward  Wal- 
ton, of  Sunderland,  one  ot  the  near  relations  of  the  original  proprie- 
tor, having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Armstrong,  that  gentleman 
has  obliged  the  profession  by  publishing  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
prepared,  and  is  as  follows:  *takc  half  a  pound  of  opium  sliced; 
three  pints  of  good  verjuice,  (juice  of  the  wild  crab,  or  the  ex- 
pressed juice  of  unripe  grapes,)  and  one  and  a  half  ounce  of  nut- 
megs, and  half  an  ounce  of  saffron.  Boil  them  to  a  proper  thick- 
ness, then  add  a  uuarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  and  two  spoonsful  of 
jeast  Set  the  wnole  in  a  warm  place  near  the  fire  for  six  or  eight 
weeks)  then  place  it  in  the  open  air  until  it  becomes  a  syrup, 
lestlj,  decani  filter,  and  bottle  it  uj ,  adding  a  little  sunr  to  each 
betHe.'  One  drop  of  this  preparatiei  is  considered  equal  to  about 
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three  of  the  tlnetm  of  opium.  P.  JL  It  would  appear  that  an  aeeiat 
ff  niMphif^  is  formed^  wnich  is  more  active  and  less  dtstrening  in 
its  effects^  than  any  other  narcotic  combination." 

**  The  above  ingredients,  agreeablj  to  the  experiments  of  a  scien- 
tific friend,  ought  to  yield,  when  properly  made,  about  two  pints  of 
strained  liquor." — Thompson's  Annals  of  Philosophy^  2,  £32. 

Dr.  Paris  likewise  mentions  a  preparation  very  similar  to  the 
Black  drop,  from  the  French  Codex,  called  Jlnum  Opiatum  fermen- 
taiione  paralum^  or  GutlXy  scu  Laudanum  Abbalis  Rousseau^  made 
with  honey  in  a  state  of  fermeotation.* 


ACONITUM.  ACONITE. 

AooNiTUM  NsoMONTAiru]f«         AooMiTUM  Napkllus*  L,  E. 
Large  Bkit  Wbffibane,   3hnkihood.  AwnUe.  T^Imwm. 

Polyandria  TrigynicL  Nat  Ord.  HMUriBqusB. 

Aconlt,  chaperon  de  Moine,  (F.)  Blaucr-strumhut,  (G.)  Napello,  (I.) 

Aconito,  (S.) 

The  Neomontanum,  we  are  assured  by  Wildenow,  is  the  species 
of  aconite  which  has  always  been  used  in  medicine,  althougjli  it  is  al- 
most universally  known  by  the  name  of  Aconitum  Napellos  m  conse- 
quence of  a  botanical  error  of  Stoerk,  who  introduced  it  into  practice. 

It  is  a  perennial  p1ant»  fonnd  in  the  Alpine  forests  of  Carinifaia* 
Camiola,  and  other  mountainoas  countries  in  Gennany)  and  cnltl* 
Tated  in  our  gardens. 

The  fresh  plant  and  root  are  very  violent  poisons^  producing  re- 
markable debility,  paralysis  of  the  limbs,  convulsive  motions  of  the 
face,  bilious  vomiting,  and  cathacresis,  vertigo,  delirium,  asphyxia, 
death.  The  fresh  leaves  have  very  little  smell,  but  when  chewed 
have  an  acrid  taste,  and  excite  lancinating  pains,  and  swelling  of 
the  tongue.  By  drying,  its  acrimony  is  almost  entirely  destroy- 
ed. For  medical  use,  the  plant  must  be  gathered  before  the  stem 
ahoota. 

*  Bee  some  good  observations  on  the  subject  of  the  black  drop,  by  Mr.  T. 
Evans,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Philad.  Col.  of  Pharmacy,  2d  No.  1st  series.  Acc- 
tum  opii,  or  black  drop,  introduced  into  the  first  edition  of  the  U.  S.  Pharm. 
and  retained  in  that  of  the  New  York  convention,  has  been  omitted  in  that  of 
the  convention  at  Washington,  under  the  idea  that  the  aceut  of  mcwpliiain  is 
analogous  in  character,  and  less  objectionable  in  the  mode  of  fomnation.  This 
may  in  part  be  true,  but  if  care  is  not  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  morpljium 
itsctf,  and  which  is  not  to  be  lightly  regarded,  we  shall  probably  have  an  acctat 
of  motrfkhiam  of  nncertain  clumeter.  It  may  admit  or  a  doubt  also,  whether 
the  partial  addition  of  the  narcotine  and  meconic  add  in  the  criginai  black 
drop,  are  not  at  times  important     The  dread  of  narcotine  by  many  persons^ 
iSi  we  are  persuaded,  more  in  apprehension  than  reality;  and  in  truth  we  be- 
fiere  that  in  due  time  we  shall  get  back  again  to  the  ori^pnal  preparation  of 
natiiK,  opium  itselfy  having  off  tte0rme»|4wcoiyoiiied  PMiion  in  every  tUnr, 
even  mediciiie^  l»ean  sway»  and  ncnce  we  must  l>e  eontent  with  these  vicin> 
■ttudes. 

t  Pharm.  U.  S.—N.  Yorkf  as  the  Dublin.— PAiA  as  the  X^nd.  and  £d. 
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An  alkaloid  substance  has  been  obtained  from  this  plants  called 
aconita.  It  contains  likewise  a  black  oily  matter;  a  green  matter 
analogous  to  that  of  cinchona;  albumen;  malat,  muriat,  and  sulphat 
of  lime;  starch,  and  lignin.  Aconita  is  in  form  of  yellow  scales, 
transparent,  of  a  bitter  taste,  soluble  in  water,  scarcely  so  iu  cuid 
alcohol,  and  slightly  alkaliiie. 

Um8  and  l^e.— When  properly  admiDistered,  it  acts  as  a  pene* 
tratbg  stiraulusy  and  generally  excites  sweati  and  sometimes  an  in- 
creased dischai]ge  of  urine. 

On  nanj  oec«sions»  it  has  been  found  a  y&rj  effectual  remedy  in 
glandular  swellings,  venereal  nodes,  anchylosis,  spina  ventosa,  itch, 
amaurosis,  gouty  and  rheumatic  painsy  intermittent  ieyers,  and  con- 
vulsive disorders. 

We  may  begin  by  giving  one  or  two  grains  of  the  dried  leaves  in 
powder,  but  it  is  commonly  used  in  the  form  of  an  inspissated  juice. 
As  soon  as  the  plant  is  gathered,  the  juice  is  expressed,  and  evapo- 
rated without  any  previous  clarification,  to  the  consistence  of  an  ex- 
tract ^  It  Is  an  unfortunate  circumstance,  that  the  powers  of  this 
medicine  vary  very  much,  according  to  its  age  and  the  heat  employ- 
ed in  its  preparation.  When  recently  prepared,  its  action  is  often 
too  Tiolent,  and  when  kept  more  than  a  year  it  becomes  totally  inert 
It  may  therefore  be  laid  down  as  an  universal  rule,  in  the  employ- 
ment of  this,  and  of  many  othor  <?imi!ar  active  medicines,  to  begin 
with  very  small  doses,  and  to  increase  tiiem  gradually  to  the  neces- 
sary degree;  and  whenever  we  have  occasion  to  berin  a  new  parcel 
of  the  medicine,  we  should  commence  with  an  inferior  dose^  and 
proceed  with  the  same  caution  as  at  first. 

We  may  bee;in  bjr  giving  half  a  grain  of  this  extract,  either  form- 
ed into  a  pow&r  with  ten  grains  of  white  sugar,  or  'made  up  mth 
any  convenient  addition  into  a  pill,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  and  gia^ 
dually  increase  the  dose:  or  a  tincture  of  aconite  may  l>e  prepared 
bjjT  digesting  one  part  of  the  dried  leaves  in  six  parts  of  spirit  of 
wine;  the  dose  ot  which  will  be  at  first  five  or  ten  dropSf  and  maj 
be  gradually  increased  to  forty  and  upwards. 

A  decoction  of  the  roots  is  said  to  destroy  bugs,  and  to  prove  fatal 
to  rats  and  mice. 

AC0RUS  CALAMU8.  E.  L.  /).« 

Sweet  Flag.    The  Boot. 
Mexandria  Monogynia,  Nat.  Ord.  Piperita:, 

8j/n.    Acoras  Odorant,  (F.)    Kalmuswurtzil,  (G.)    Calamo  Aromatico,  (L) 
Acoro  Calamo,  (S.)  Bacb*  (H.)  Vacha  (San.)  K.aikaijmov  afetfjutTuuu,  Dioscor. 

Thts  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  plentifully  in  rivulets  and 
marshy  places  in  various  parts  of  England,  of  the  canals  of  Holland, 
in  Switzerland,  and  in  other  countries  of  Euro))e.  It  is  also  abun- 
dant in  America.   The  shops  have  been  usually  supplied  from  the 

•  Calamus,  PAom.  U.  &,  FhH  and  Jf.  Yark.—ln  the  aecoudafif  Iiftiof  the 

tVOfttflMT. 
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Levant  with  dried  roots,  which  are  not  superior  to  those  of  oar  own 
growth. 

The  root  of  acorus  h  full  of  joints,  crooked,  somewhat  flatted  on 
the  sides,  internally  ol  a  white  colour,  and  loose,  sponjL;;y  texture: 
its  sinell  is  stronj^;  the  taste  warm,  acrid,  bitterish,  and  aromatic; 
both  the  smell  and  taste  are  improved  by  exsiccation.  This  root  is 
"  generally  looked  upon  as  a  carminative  and  stomachic  medicine, 
and  as  such  is  sometimes  made  use  of  in  practice.  It  is  said  by 
some  to  be  superior  in  aromatic  flavour  to  any  other  yesetable  that 
is  produced  in  the  northern  climes  of  fiurope«  whioi  is  by  no 
means  strictly  true;  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  sufficiently  elegant  aroma- 
tic. The  fresh  root,  candied,  is  said  to  be  employed  at  Constanti- 
nople as  a  preservative  against  epidemic  diseases.  The  leaves  of 
this  plant  have  a  sweet,  fragrant  smell*  more  agreeable,  though 
weaker  than  that  of  the  roots. 

Neumann  obtained  by  distillation  about  two  scruples  of  fragrant 
Tolatile  oil  from  sixteen  ounces  of  the  dried  root.  It  also  rose  in 
distillation  with  water,  but  not  with  alcohol.  The  spirituous  ex- 
tract from  two  ounces  weighed  370  grains,  and  water  extracted  from 
the  residuum  190  grains.  The  watery  extract  from  two  ounces 
weighed  445  grains,  and  the  residuum  save  out  to  alcohol  4S. 

Chemicai  Vomponium^^The  principles  in  which  its  qualities  re- 
side, appear  to  be  essential  oil  and  bitter  extractive.  The  root  con- 
tains also  fecula,  which  is  copiously  precipitated  by  sub-acetat  and 
acetat  of  lca<I  Crum  its  iTifnsion.  VVatcry  infusion  extracts  all  its 
virtues,  but  dc  coctiou  impairs  tbem.  iSpirit  is  also  an  appropriate 
but  less  elhcient  sol  vend. 

It  may  be  considered  as  a  mild  stomachic,  carminative,  and  tonic; 
and  may  perhaps  be  usefully  combined  with  some  of  the  infusions  of 
vegetables  possessing  similar  powers.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of 
a  cujifol,  of  the  infusion  of  one  drachm  of  the  dried  root  to  a  pint 
of  boiling  water,  or  in  powder,  from  one  scruple  to  one  drachm:  but 
tiie  Materia  Medica  would  probably  be  no  ways  injured  by  its 
omission,  as  its  place  may  be  well  supplied  bj  ginger^ 

ACTEA  SPICATA. 

Herb  Christaphir.   Bamberria.    The  root. 

Tbis  vesetable  is  perennial,  growing  in  woods  and  shady  places. 
It  attains  the  height  of  about  two  and  a  half  feet,  and  flowers  in  the 
months  of  May  or  June;  and  produces  black,  shining,  pulpy  berries 
in  autumn,  about  the  size  of  peas,  which  are  considered  as  poison- 
ous. On  account  of  its  fetid  smell,  this  plant  is  said  to  be  frequent- 
ed by  toads. 

There  arc  two  varieties  of  this  plant  in  the  United  States;  one  of 
which  is  thus  described  by  the  Hev.  Dr.  Cutler:  ** Christopher  bane- 
berries.  Blossoms  white,  berry  red.  In  woodland  and  shady 
places. — May.  The  berries  are  exceedingly  poisonous.  Dr.  Wither- 
ing says,  the  plant  is  powerfully  repellantj  and  that  the  n»ot  is 
nselul  in  some  nervous  cases,  but  it  must  be  administered  witli 
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OMtion*''  Aetea  racemosa,  *  Dr.  Mease,  Dom.  Encjclop. )  black 
siuUceroot,  or  rich  weed,  is  a  very  beautiful  plant  when  in  flower. 
The  utility  of  the  root  of  this  plant  is  well  known.  It  is  an  astrin- 
gent; and  Dr.  Barton  says,  it  was  used  in  the  form  of  decoction  as 
a  gargle,  with  success,  in  a  putrid  sore  throat,  which  prevailed  in 
New  Jersey,  many  years  ago.  A  decoction  of  the  root  cures  the  itch. 
In  North  Carolina  it  has  been  useful  as  a  drench  in  the  disease  of 
cattle  called  the  Diurrain. — Some  have  supposed  it  possessed  of  nar- 
cotic powers. 


ADEPS.t 

F^T,  GREASE,  TALLOW. 

ExcxFT  in  consistency,  there  appears  to  be  no  very  considerable 
difference,  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  between  the  different  kinds 
of  animal  oils,  or  fats.  They  are  known  under  different  names,  and 
are  individually  employed  in  different  places,  more  probably  from 
the  facility  of  obtaining  them,  than  from  any  actual  superiority  of 
the  one  above  the  other.  The  greater  consistency  of  some  than  of 
others,  makes  a  change  of  projiortion  necessary  sometimes,  in  winter 
and  summer,  for  the  preparation  of  ointments,  &e*  to  the  formation 
of  which  all  these  animai  oils  maj  be  considered  as  chieflj  devoted. 

AdtpM  imamt.i--Goose  grease,  from  roasted  ^^se,  esteemed  by 
manj  as  highly  emollient,  and  used  occasionally  m  gljsters. 

Adeps  hominis. — Human  fat,  said  to  be  the  most  emollient  of  fats» 
and  still  used  in  the  Russian  hospitals. 

Adq^  vel  Finguedo  ursi, — ^Bear's  grease* 

Ad£PS  SuILLUS  PrAPARATUS.   D,      AdEPS  pRiEPARATA.  L» 

Aozps  Sui  ^ovLOWM^^mdgo  Axmgm  Pordna,  £• 

Prepared  Ho^9  Lard^fai.^^Axunge,   Ah  unguendo  pUmetti  eae, 
(Pmu )  from  being  ueed  at  the  greaee  o/wkeeie* 

jjyn.   Sain  doux,  (F.)   Sohweioetchmalz,  (G.)  Lardo,  (I.)   Bingue,  (S.) 

Pannil  colapoo^  (Tarn.) 

This  is  obtained,  like  the  other  animal  fats,  from  the  raw  lard,  by 
chopping  it  fine,  or  rolling  it  out,  in  order  to  break  the  cells  In  which 
tiie  nit  is  lodged,  and  then  melting  it  in  a  water  bath,  or  other  gen- 
tle heati  and  straining  it  whilst  warm. 

QitaU^M-^Connaienee,  soft,  or  nearly  semi-flaid.  Odattr  and 
tattCy  none,  if  pure;  it  melts  at  97^. 

Chemical  composition. — It  appears,  like  other  fats,  to  consist  of 
two  distinct  bodies  existing  together  in  a  state  of  mechanical  mix- 
ture, viz.  stearin^  (from  o-fta^f  tallow,)  which  is  white,  brittle,  and 
somewhat  resembling  wax;  and  e/ai/i,  (from  tXtttof,  oil,)  very  simi- 
lar in  appearance  to  vegetable  oil,  and  liquid  at  59°.    According  to 

•  Pharm.  U.  S. — N.  York,  Actea  racemosa;  Cimicifuga  serpentaii*.  Black 
snakeroot. — Phil.  Cimicifuga  racemosa;  Cimicif.  serpent.  Idem, 
t  Adep»,  krd,  Ph.  U.  &,  iV.  York,  and  PhU. 
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Braconnot's  eiperimcnts,  the  proportion  of  ela'm  to  that  of  stearin, 
in  hog's  lard,  is  as  62  to  38.  For  the  method  of  procuring  these 
substances,  see  Practical  Clieinistry,  p.  138.  .  , 

iSo/w^i/t/t/.— Insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  umtes  with  alka- 
lies, and  forms  soaps. 

TMe  of  SiMiHiu  of  Ihii  in  100  parts  of  alcohol  and  w^^hurie 

Uher.  By     F.  O.  BwUay. 

4i)Fihr.  74  boiling.  48  tahr. 

Hog's  lard  .  .  .  1.04  .  .  1.74  •  .  95 
Mutton  suet.  .  .  0.69  .  •  1.39  .  .  10 
Spermaceti  .    .   .      1.39      .    .      8.33      .   .  80 

Pro^tion  of  OiU  and  Suet  in  varioua  Fat^  according  to  Braconnot. 


Oil.  Sort. 


Melted  butter,  summer  ....  60 

winter    ....  35 

Hog's  lard   ^ 

Beef  marrow   84 

Mntton  marrow   74 

Goose  grease  

Turkey  grease   74 

Olive  oil  .72 

Oil  of  almonds   76 

—  colsa   54 


40 
65 
38 
76 
25 
38 
86 


84 
46 


hma^alible  sti6st(mces.^Fxtracts,  spirituous  {Nreparations,  tinc- 
tnres,  and  infusions,  are  incapable  of  perfect  union  with  lard  witli- 
out  some  intermedium;  the  f()llowing  substances,  on  the  contrary, 
are  capable  of  intimately  combining  with  it,  viz.  all  dry  poivdcrsy 
whether  vegetable  or  mineral;  fixed  and  volatile  oiU^  balsams^  cam- 
phoTf  wops, 

Aoxps  OviLLUs  B.   Sbvvm.*  L.  B.   Mutton  Suet. 
1^  GiuiMdelIbiitoi^(F.)Hsmmdt4g'*(&)GtMM 

wbea 


Ao£f  s  Bo  VIS  vel  Sevum  bovinum.    Beef  suetf  or  Tallow, 

It  possesses  no  properties  difiercnt  from  the  preceding;  either  may 
be  employed  indiscriminately.  It  is  not  introduced  into  either  ii 
the  national  pharmacoposias. 

Adeps  Cetaceus.  Spermaoeti. 

Spj&rma  Ceti.  E*  />.    Cetaoeum*  X.t  Spermacetu 

Syn,  Spetmacetii  C^tine,  (F.)  WaUcsth,  (G.)  Spemteeti,  (L)  Espennaceti,  (8.) 

The  S|ittrmaceti  whale^  (Physeter,  vel  Catadon  macrocephalns,)  is 
characterized  by  his  enormous  head,  great  part  of  which  is  occupied 

•  Fharm.  U.     If.  York,  and  /'Ai/.— Sevum. 
t  Ami.  R  ApiT.  Kv^  sad /Wl— CflHascun. 
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by  a  triangular  cavltj  of  bone,  covered  only  bj  the  coromon  inter- 
ments. In  the  living  animal  this  cavity  is  filled  with  a  white,  fluid, 
oiiy  substance,  amounting  sometimes  to  many  tons  in  weight.  On 
the  death  of  the  whale,  it  congeals  into  a  white  unctuous  mass,  from 
which  a  considerable  ([uantity  of  very  pure  whale  oil  is  obtained  by 
expression.  The  residuum,  afterwards  freed  from  impurities,  by 
washing  with  water,  melting,  straining,  expression  through  linen 
bass,  and,  lastly,  washing  in  a  weak  ley  of  potass,  is  the  peculiar 
tobstaiice  well  known  by  the  name  of  spermaceti.  It  is  also  con- 
tained in  solution,  in  the  common  whale  and  other  fish  oils;  for  it  Is 
often  found  deposited,  by  a  spedes  of  crj^rtallization  in  the  reser- 
voirs containing  them. 

Spermaceli  may  be  obtained  crystallized  in  white  argentine  plates, 
of  an  unctuous  fee)  and  taste,  and  a  vapid  smell.  It  melts  between 
90°  and  95%  and  at  a  higher  temperature  may  be  sublimed  almost 
unchanj^ed.  Its  vapour  is  inflammable,  and  its  flame  is  bright,  clear, 
and  witUout  smell.  By  exposure  to  air  it  becomes  rancid.  It  is 
soluble,  especially  by  the  assistance  of  heat,  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 
In  its  other  properties  it  agrees  with  the  fixed  oils,  with  wbicb  it 
mites  rery  readily  by  fnsion.  Mnscnlar  fledi  1^  long  maceration 
in  water  is  converted  into  a  substance  very  analogous  to  spermacetit 
but  more  fusible,  meltins;  at  82**;  and  biliary  calculi  often  consist  of 
another,  which  is  much  less  fusible,  requiring  a  heat  of  19£°  for  its 
fusion.  For  all  these  Tarieties,  Fourcroj  has  proposed  the  generic 
name  Jidipocere, 

As  a  medicine,  for  internal  use,  it  agrees  with  the  fixed  vegetable 
oils;  and  in  the  composition  of  ointments,  &c.  its  place  may  be  very 
well  supplied  by  a  mixture  of  oil  and  wax. 

It  may  be  proper  here,  cursorily,  to  notice  tlie  tefroetc  acuf,  or  add 
of  &t,  which,  altbong^  it  does  not  enter  Into  the  Materia  Mediea, 
must,  doubtless,  bj  Hs  presence  at  times,  infiuenee  the  properties  of 
many  preparations,  into  which  fat  or  tallow  enter.  It  is  probable 
it  may  tend  to  induce  rancidity,  if  not  itself  a  product  of  this  pecu- 
liar change;  and  it  is  not  impossible,  that  to  its  presence,  may  be 
owing  the  greater  facility  with  which  rancid  fat,  or  old  ointment, 
are  enabled  to  kill  quicksilver. 

Sebacic  acid  has  no  smell,  and  a  slightly  acid  taste.  It  is  crystal - 
lizable,  melts  like  fat,  and  is  not  volatile.  It  is  so  soluble  in  hot 
water  as  to  become  solid  on  refrigeration.  It  is  also  very  soluble  in 
alcohol.  It  precipitates  the  nitrats  of  lead,  silver,  and  mercury,  and 
the  acetate  of  leaa  and  mercury.  It  does  not  precipitate  tlw  waters 
of  lime,  baryta,  or  strontnu 

This  acid  may  be  formed  according  to  Flenck,  (Hyiprohgia^  p. 
5136,  Lond,  1797,  J  by  exposing  tallow  to  a  gentle  heat,  in  a  frying- 
fHin,  and  mixed  with  one-third  of  quick  lime.  By  continued  agita- 
tion, a  sebacic  calx  is  formed.  Boil  this  calx  in  twelve  parts  of 
water,  filter,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  calcine  the  salt;  distil  with 
half  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid;  a  sulphat  of  lime  remains,  and 
pure  sebacic  acid  passes  into  the  receiver. 

See  also;,  Practical  Chemistry,  p.  174. 
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iKSCULUS  UIPPOCASTANUM.  D. 
Hor9t  Chemui.    The  Bark. 
B^lmdnaMonogynia.  V9X,Or6.  7\rihilaim,  Iha,  JoM^Juii. 

jSyn.  Marronier  d'Indc,  (F.)   IppocMtino,  (I.) 

This  \s  a  common  and  well-known  tree.  The  fruit,  which  con- 
tains much  amylaceous  matti  r,  has  been  used  as  food  ior  domestic 
animals,  and  even  for  men,  in  times  of  scarcity.  But  its  introdae- 
tion  into  the  PharmacopGeias,  was  proliabl^  owing  to  its  having  been 
used  and  recommendea  a»  a  sternutatorj  in  some  cases  of  ophthal- 
mia and  bead-ache.  With  this  view  it  was  drawn  up  the  nostrils  in 
the  form  of  an  infusion  or  decoction.  It  is  not  admitted  into  our 
pharmacopceias. 

The  bark  has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  the  very  expensive 
and  often  adulterated  Peruvian  bark.  Some  successful  experiments 
of  its  eflects  when  given  internally  in  intermittent  and  typhus  fever, 
and  also  when  applied  externally  in  gangrene,  sufficientljr  warrant 
future  trials.  Although  chemical  analysis  is  not  yet  sufl&cientW  ad- 
vanced to  enable  us  to  determine  from  it  the  medical  usesoi  anj 
substance,  it  appears  that  the  active  constituent  of  this  bark  is  tan- 
nin,  which  is  incompatible  with  the  presence  of  Cinchonini  one  of  the 
predominant  and  active  constituents  of  Peruvian  bark.  In  powder 
it  maj  be  given  to  the  extent  of  a  scruple  and  a  half,  or  a  drachra 
for  a  dose.  Buchhoiz  prefers  a  solution  of  a  drachm  of  the  extract 
in  an  ounce  of  cinnamon  watery  of  which  sixty  drops  are  to  be  given 
everj  three  hours. 

AGRIMONIA  EUFATOaiA.  D. 
Jgrinumy.    7%t  herb. 
Dodeeandria  Digynia,  Nst  Old.  SeniUam, 

This  plant  is  arranged  in  the  K(rniburo;h  New  Dispensatory  in  the 
class  Dodeeandria  digynia. — Mr.  JSuttall  classes  it  in  Icoaandricu 
It  is  a  native  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  said  the  Indians  used  an  infusion  of  the  roots  in  intamma- 
tor jr  fevers  with  great  successi  and,  according  to  Kalm,  the  Cana- 
dians have  great  confidence  in  it  for  the  same  purpose.  The  leaves 
of  this  vegetable  are  said  to  be  aperient,  deteigent,  and  to  strengthen 
the  tone  of  the  viscera;  hence  they  have  been  UMd  in  laxity  of  the 
intestines,  in  scorbutic  and  other  disorders  arising  from  debility. 
Digested  in  whey,  agrimony  affords  a  diet-drink  grateful  to  the  pa- 
late and  Htomach,  and  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  an  eftectuai  re- 
medy for  the  jaundice. 

The  leaves  and  stalks,  together  with  the  closed  flowers,  afford  a 
dark  yellow  decoction,  which  when  previously  impregnated  with  a 
diluted  solution  of  bismuth,  imparts  a  beautiful  anu  permanent  gold 
colour  to  animal  wool* 

The  herb,  when  fresh,  has  a  pleasant  smell*  which  however  la  lost 
on  drying.  Its  taste  is  then  bitterish  and  astringent  Lewis  ^ot 
from  it  an  oil  of  a  yellow  cdonr. 
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AlXiOBOL..-MC0H0L 

Alcohol  jo&tius.      Sfiritus  rxotifioat98.  Z.* 
Sfxbitvs  V1HO8U8  Rbotifioatus.  D, 

AleoM,    Rectified  Spirit  of  fflne, 

i^fn.    £aai  de  Vic  rectlfic,  (F.)  Rectifi/lrter  wcing-eist,  (G.)  Aca|iuvite  retti> 

ficala,  (I.)  Agua  ardiente,  (S. ) 

Al(  OHOL  is  a  term  of  Arabian  origin,  and  implies  the  purer  part 
of  a  substance,  separated  from  its  impurities. 

The  specific  gravity,  according;  to  the  liOndon  and  Edinburgh  Phar- 
macopariao,  to  that  of  water,  siiould  be  .835,  tliat  of  Dublin  orders 
it  tt  JB40*  The  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  has  no  process  for  the 
Dreparttion  of  pore  alcohoL  The  cure  alcohol,  whkn  is  directed  to 
oe  prepared  bj  the  London  and  Dablin  Colleges  from  the  article 
Qoder  coneidenitiont  mill  be  preseatlT  adverted  to. 

In  the  preparation  under  notice*  alcohol  is  in  as  high  a  ftate  of 
concentration  as  it  can  readily  be  prepared  in  the  large  way  for  the 
purposes  of  trade.  That  of  .835  specific  gravity,  at  60°  Fahr.  con- 
sists of  85  per  cent  of  pure  alcohol  and  15  of  water.  The  other  of 
.840  has  only  83  per  cent,  of  real  alcohol. 

The  various  degrees  of  strength  of  ardent  spirits  is  technically^ 
denominated  by  numbers,  referring  to  an  arbitrary  strength,  called 
in  the  Enjlish  laws,  proof  spirit;  a  gallon  of  which  weighs  seven 
poacda  eleven  ounces  and  three  drachms  avoirdupois.  W  hen  spirit 
tt  said  to  be  one  to  three  over  proof,  it  is  meant,  that  one  gallon  of 
water  added  to  three  gallons  of  the  spirit,  will  rednce  it  to  proof| 
on  the  contrary,  one  in  three  under  proof,  signifies,  that  in  three 
nlloBS  of  that  spirit,  there  is  contained  one  gallon  of  wat^,  and 
the  remaining  two  are  proof  spirit  Bjr  the  same  authority,  a  gsllon 
of  water  weijis  eight  pounds  seven  ounces  and  five  drachms  avoir- 
dupois, so  that  the  specific  gravity  of  proof  spirit  is  to  that  of  water, 
as  910  to  1000. 

The  spirit  distilled  from  the  wash  or  vinous  liquor,  until  a  glass 
of  it,  thrown  upon  the  still  head,  does  not  take  fire  by  a  candle,  is 
called  louf  wines,  and  thig  being  again  distilled,  is  called  spirit. 

Alcohol  is  the  characteristic  principle  of  vinous  liquors.  It  arises 
iiN>m  the  decomposition  of  saccharine  matter  by  fermentation,  and 
tt  found  in  greatest  qnaatitf  in  the  wines,  of  warm  countries,  pre- 
pared from  thoronalhW  ripened  froit  In  the  South  of  Francot  some 
wines  yield  a  thira  of  brandy.  It  is  the  proportion  of  alcohol  which 
raulers  wines  more  or  less  generous,  and  prevents  them  fmn  be* 
coming  sour.  The  richer  a  wine  is  in  alconol,  the  less  malic  acid 
it  contains,  and  therefore,  the  best  wines  give  the  best  brandy,  be- 
cause they  are  free  from  the  disao^-eeable  taste  which  the  malic  acid 
imparts  to  thcou  Old  wines  give  better  brandy  than  new  wines, 
bat  less  of  it. 

Alcohol  is  procured  from  wine  by  distillation;  in  condocting  which, 
the  foUowing  rules  are  to  be  observed: 

*  Aleohol,  Pkarm.  U.  S.-^PHSl  Pharm.  recti6ed  spirit  of  ipeo.  giar.  .835. 
IbipMtts  gnwilgr  ii  ost  given  by  the  Mm  York  Pkarm, 
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I.  To  heat  the  whole  mass  of  fluid  at  once,  and  equally* 
•  %  To  leinovc  all  obstiicU  s  to  the  ascent  of  the  vapoar. 

3.  To  condense  the  vapour  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  distillauuu  is  coatiuuud  until  the  liquor  which  comes  over  is 
not  inflamauible* 

Beanm^  mentions  a  ▼enr  remarkatile  iact  concerning  the  prepara- 
lion  of  alcohol.  He  dtstilied  two  pounds  of  alcohol*  ap.  gr.  in 
the  water  bath,  and  filled  the  refrigeratory  with  ice,  and  he  obtained 
two  poands  four  ounces  of  an  alcohol  having  onljf  spu  gr.  863.  This 
he  ascribes  to  the  water  condensed  from  the  air  in  the  worm  by  the 
coldness  of  the  ice,  and  he  assures  us  from  experience,  that  to  get 
an  alcohol  of  82r,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  refrigeratory 
be  filled  with  water  of  145°  F. 

Distillers  judge  of  the  stren^^th  of  their  spirits  bj  the  size  and 
durability  of  the  bubbles  it  forms,  when  poured  from  one  vessel  into 
another,  or  in  agitating  it  in  a  vessel  partly  filled.  Another  proof 
is,  by  the  combustiob  of  gunpowder:  some  of  which  is  put  in  a  spoon; 
it  is  then  covered  with  the  spirit  to  be  tried,  which  is  set  on  fire;  if 
it  kindle  the  gunpowder,  it  is  supposed  to  be  strong,  and  mee  versa* 
But  a  small  quantity  of  spirits  will  always  kindle  gunpowder,  and  a 
lar^c  quantity  never.  Another  proof  is,  by  the  carbonat  of  potass, 
which  attracts  the  water,  and  dissolves  in  it,  while  the  alcohol  swims 
above.  But  all  these  arc  uncertain,  and  dependence  can  only  be  put 
in  the  proof  by  hydrometers,  or  some  such  contrivance,  for  ascer- 
taininn;  the  weiglit  of  a  given  quantity  at  a  given  temperature. 

Different  materials  are  employed  in  diftercnt  countries  to  under- 
go the  vinous  fermentation,  as  the  previous  step  to  distillation,  in 
order  to  se|Nirate  the  alcoholic  psrts  thereby  produced;  thus,  in 
Fkance,  Spain,  &c.  wine  from  the  juice  of  the  grape  is  distilled  (or 
the  purpose,  aflTording  the  well-known  liquor  brandy;  called  also 
Eau  de  Vie,  Aqua  Yitee,  and  SpiritusViniGallici.  Some  wines  yield 
nearly  one-third,  and  others  less  than  one-eighth  of  brandv. 

Maft  Spirif  is  made  from  barley  and  other  grains  infusca  in  water, 
and  sulTered  to  ferment.  When  it  is  in  a  lit  state,  it  is  subjected 
to  distillation. 

Bum — from  the  refuse  of  the  raw  sugar  manufactories,  mixed  with 
molasses;  or  from  the  juice  of  the  sugar  cane. 

Arrack — from  the  juice  of  the  pahn  tree  in  Batavia,  and  from  rice 
or  millet  in  China. 

ITottmlss— from  mare's  milk,  bv  the  Tartars,  and  a  similar  spirit, 
thougli  weaker,  has  been  obtained  from  the  milk  of  the  cow. 

Chder,  Beer,  and  all  other  fermented  liquors,  are  more  or  less 
proper  for  its  estraction.* 

Alcohol  Dilutius.  E.    Spiritus  Vivosus  Tenu&or.  D» 

Spiritus  Tenuior.  L, 
Diluted  McohoL    SpirU  of  fVine.    Proof  Spirit. 

This  is  a  rectified  spirit,  diluted  with  a  certain  proportion  of  wa- 
ter.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  diluted  ale oIh  I  of  the  London  and 
Dublin  colleges  is  .930,  that  of  Edinburgh,  .935. 

*  For  sooM  psrlkniir  detiali  on  the  wbiect  of  dittilUnir  spirits,  consult 
Piactical  Chendiliy,  p.  148.  »  i-  ^ 
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Tbc  diluted  alcohol  of  tlie  two  firsf  named  colleges  atiove,  coiisisU 
of  forty-four  per  cent,  of  pure  almlidl.  and  may  be  formed  hv  m\x- 
ing/oiir  parts  by  measure  of  tectiri«Mi  ^|)irit,  with  three  of  water;  the 
(^er,  iij  which  our  own  coincide*.,  cuutainHonly  forty-two  per  cent, 
of  pure  alcoltoL  and  is  made  by  mixing  etjual  purU  oi  rectified  bpi' 
lit  aod  (dit»tilled)  water.*  In  this  state  of  dilution,  alcohol  is  bet- 
ter idipted  for  teiios  up  the  principles  of  Ycgetables  than  rectitel 
ifiriL  It  aett  opM  oaaies  as  a  dmatcal  eonpoand,  aad  will  dia- 
■elve  what  neitMr  of  the  ingradieats  waald,  if  separately  afpHod. 
Haaoe  the  necessity  of  uniformity  of  strength  in  the  spirits  we  em* 
piaj.  Moat  of  tfaa  apirit  employed  by  Apothecariea  ia  aafit  far  the 
porposes  of  pharmacy,  being  too  often  whiskey  or  some  imperfect 
material,  usually  contaminated  with  some  cmpyreumatic  oil,  which 
communicates  a  disajn;rceable  Mavour  to  the  medicines.  It  is  there- 
fore correctly  oi^dered  by  all  the  colleges,  that  rectified  spirit,  and 
the  same  diluted,  should  alone  be  used  for  tlie  preparation  of  tinc- 
tures, &c. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  specific  gravity  of  various  mix- 
tnrea'af  aleobol  and  watel't  &€• 

Tajue  of  the  Specific  Gravities  according  to  Gilpin,  and  degrees  ac- 
cordinz  to  Beaume's  hydrometer,  and  in  Clark's  hyilrometer, 
which  is  ui^ed  in  the  revenue,  (Great  Britain,)  of  various  mixtures, 
of  alcohol  and  water. 


SpeciAc 

( Gsarities. 

Hp.6r. 

Ciigk'i  Uydnn. 

60** 

55° 

53" 

60'' 

0 

100 

.825 

.82736 

38 

833  ^ 

Spirit  of  Wine. 

10 

100 

.84568 

.84802 

34+ 

858 

1  to2 

90 

100 

•86fi08 

.86441 

30— 

881 

3 

30 

100 

.8r569 

.87796 

29+ 

891 

4 

•40 

100 

.88720 

.88945 

896 

5 

50 

100 

.89707 

.89933 

25+ 

900 

6 

60 

100 

.90549 

.907G8 

23— 

904 

7 

70 

100 

.91287 

.91502 

22 

907 

8 

80 

100 

.91933 

.92145 

21— 

9U9 

9 

90 

100 

.92499 

.92707 

20— 

910 

10 

100 

100 

.93002 

.93208 

19— 

913 

15 

100 

90 

.93493 

.93G96 

19+ 

916 

20 

100 

80 

.94018 

.94213 

18 

920  Proof  Spirit 

lOO 

70 

.94579 

.94767 

17— 

926 

1  in  20 

100 

60 

.95181 

,95357 

16— 

928 

15 

too 

50 

.05804 

•95966 

16+ 

932 

10 

100 

40 

.96437 

.96575 

15+ 

933 

9 

100 

30 

.97074 

.97181 

14+ 

934 

8 

100 

•  SO 

.97771 

.97847 

13+ 

936 

«r 

4 

100 

10 

.98654 

•98703 

12+ 

938 

6 

100 

0 

.1 

10 

942 

5 

945  4 
954  3 
964  2 


•Pharm.  U.  of  Ymk^  and  of  PAtV.— Alcohol  dautam-a  pint  esch  of 
ilnkol  and  dMIed  water. 
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If  commoQ  water  be  employed  for  diluting  alcohol,  the  resultrng 
spirit  will  be  turbid,  owin;:;  principaily  to  the  precipitation  oi  sul- 
phuric salts.  Dr.  Paris  states  a  curious  fact  noticed  at  the  laboratory 
of  the  Royal  Institution,  viz;  that  diluted  spirit  becomes  siion<:rr  by 
being  kept  in  vessels  that  are  carefully  closed  by  bladder  I  V\  iieiice 
it  would  seem,  lie  adds,  liiut  alcoliolic  vapour  transpires  through  this 
aoMBal  membrane  less  freel j  tlrna  aqueoos  vafioury  and  which  he 
thinks  is  probaUy  connected  vidi  the  diflfertnt  solvent  powera  of 
these  tvo  liqoids  in  relation  to  the  animal  membrane. 

This  diluted  alcohol  is  employed  in  the  ^Mreparation  of  all  the 
tinctares  and  distilled  spirits^  which  are  not  eipressly  directed  by 
the  colleges  to  be  prepared  with  alcohol.  (Spiritus  Vini  Rectilicn* 
tos.)  This  latter  is  article  used  in  the  preparation  of  pare  alca> 
hoi  and  of  ether, 

Alcohol.    Alcohol.  Z.  D.* 

Sjfn*  Alcohol,  (F.)  Hocbst  rektifisirter  weiogiest,  (G.)  Alcoole,  (I.) 

Take  of  rectified  Spirit  of  Wuiif  one  gallam  Pearl-ashes,  dfiid  at 
SOO®  Fahr.  and  still  warm,  one  pound;  Cauitic  kali,,  in  powder, 
one  ounce;  Muriat  of  lime,  dried,  ha(f  a  pound. — Mix  the  epirii 

•and  kali;  add  the  pearl  ashes^  previously  reduced  to  powder,  and 
digest  the  mixture  for  three  days  in  a  close  rrssri,  frequently  agi- 
tating it;  then  pour  off  the  spirit,  mix  with  it  the  muriate  of  lime, 
and  distil  tvith  a  moderate  heat,  until  the  reeiduum  begim  to  grow 
thick.  (U,J  Spec,  Grav.  S\5.  L,  D, 

The  munat  of  lime  is  readily  obtained  from  the  residuum  left  in 
the  preparation  «f  water  of  caustic  ammonia. 

When  any  ardent  spirit  is  redistil kd  to  produce  alcohol,  the  wa- 
ter bath  is  commonly  used,  which  gives  a  more  equal  and  temperate 
heat,  and  improves  the  product.  Grcn  says,  that  the  addition  of  four 
j)ounds  of  well-burnt  cnarcoal,  and  three  or  four  ounces  of  sulphu- 
ric acid,  preTious  to  this  rectification,  destroys  entireljr  the  peculiar 
taste  of  malt  spirit;  and  that  a  second  rectification  with  one  pound 
of  charcoal,  and  two  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid  affords  an  alcohol  of 
Tory  great  purity.  But  the  affinity  of  alcohol  for  water  is  so  very 
strong,  that  it  cannot  be  obtained  entirely  free  from  it  by  simple  dis- 
tillation. We  must,  therefore,  abstract  the  water  by  means  of  some 
substmce  which  lias  a  stronger  affinity  for  it  than  alcohol  has.  Car- 
bonat  of  potass  was  formerly  emplo^'cdj  but  muriat  of  lime  is  prefer- 
able, because  its  affinity  for  water  is  not  only  very  i;i  oat,  but  by  be- 
ing soluble  in  alcohol,  it  comes  in  contact  with  every  particle  of  the 
fluid.  For  this  purpose,  one  part  of  muriat  of  lime,  rendered  per- 
fectly dry  by  having  been  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  and  powdered  after 
it  becomes  cold,  is  put  into  the  still.  Over  this,  three  parts  of 
highly  rectified  spiriu  are  to  be  poured,  and  the  mixture  well  agi- 
tated. By  diBtilfation  with  a  very  gentle  heat,  about  two-thirds  of 
the  spirit  will  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  perfectly  pure  alcohol. 
^  The  chemical  properties  of  alcohol  are  as  follow. 

MeoM  is  a  transparent  colourless  liquid,  of  an  agreeable  pene- 

*  No  process  is  given  by  either  of  the  FhafBMOopceias. 
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trating  smell,  and  pungent  burning  tasto:  specific  CTavitr  0.8.  It 
remaini  fluid  in  the  <^reatest  natural  or  artiticial  cold.  It  boils  at 
176%  and  in  vacuo  at  56°.  Alcohol  unites  with  water  in  every  pro- 
portion. During  the  combination,  caloric  is  evolvttj,  and  the  specific 
gravity  of  tlic  compound  is  greater  than  the  mean  oi  those  of  the  com- 
pODents.  Alcohol  dissolves  about  60  of  sulphur,  when  the^  are  present- 
ed to  each  other  in  the  sttte  of  Taponr.  It  also  disaolv^  iodine,  ami  a 
little  pbosphonis.  These  aolntioDS  are  deoompoaed  bj  water*  It  dis- 
solves the  Doraeic  and  carbonic  acids,  ammonia,  sodfi,  and  potasii 
and  is  the  means  employed  to  obtain  the  two  last  in  a  state  of  pa- 
ri^. Its  action  on  the  salts  is  various.  It  dissolves  tlic  volatile  oils,* 
resins,  soaps,  balsams,  camphor,  su2;ar,  tannin,  extractive,  and  in 
part,  the  gummy  resins.  Alcohol  is  very  inflammable,  and  when 
kindled  it  burns  entirely  away  with  a  blue  flame  without  smoke. 
The  products  of  this  combustion  are  carbonic  acid  and  water.  It  is 
also  decompo>ed  by  being  transmitted  in  the  state  of  vapour  through 
a  red-hot  ^urcelaia  tube;  by  being  heated  with  the  fixed  alkalies;  and 
bj  the  action  of  the  sulphuric,  nitric,  oxy-mariatic,  and  acetic  acids. 

Chmk(d  CStmyosi/iofi.— In  a  state  or  paritj,  alcohol  consists  of 
carjbonr  hjdrogen,  and  oxygen,  in  proportions  not  yet  accnrately  de- 
termined. The  preparation  here  described,  contains  seven  per  cent, 
of  water.    Low  itz  and  Saussure  succeeded  in  obtaining  it  of  specific 
levity  .791,  which  is  nearly  pure. 

Medical  uses. — Which  ever  of  the  anient  liquors  arc  employed, 
they  are  to  be  regarded  as  diluted  alcohol,  although  each  possesses 
a  peculiarity  of  operation,  owing  to  the  modifying  influence  of  tlie 
otner  elementary  ingredients,  &c.  On  the  living  body  alcohol  acts  as 
a  most  violent  stimulus.  It  coagulates  all  the  albuminous  and  gela- 
tinous fluids,  and  corrugates  all  the  solids.  Applied  externally,  it 
Btrengihens  the  vessels,  and  thus  ma^  restrain  passive  haemorrha- 
gies.  it  instaatij  contracts  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  it  touches, 
and  deprives  them  of  sense  and  motion,  by  this  means  easing  them 
of  pain,  but  at  the  same  time  destroying  their  use.  Hence  emploj- 
ine  spirituous  liquors  in  fomentations,  notwithstanding  the  specious 
titles  of  vivifying,  heating,  restoring  mobility,  resolving,  dissipating, 
and  the  like,  usually  attributed  to  them,  may  sometimes  be  attend- 
ed with  unhappy  consequences.  These  liquors  received  undiluted 
into  tlie  stomach,  produce  the  same  eff*ects,  contracting  all  the  solid 
parts  which  tliey  touch,  and  dc&troying,  at  least  for  a  time,  their  use 
and  office:  if  the  (quantity  be  considerable,  a  palsy  or  apoplexy  fol- 
lows, which  ends  m  death.  Taken  in  small  quantity,  and  duly  di- 
luted, they  act  as  a  cordial  and  tonic:  if  further  continued,  the 
sonsea  are  durardered,  voluntary  motion  destroyed,  and  at  length  the 
same  inconveniences  brought  on  as  before.  Vinous  spirits,  therefore, 
in  small  doses,  and  properly  diluted,  may  be  applied  to  useful  pur- 
poses in  the  cure  of  diseases;  whilst  in  large  ones  they  produce  the 
most  deleteriqiis  efiiscts. 
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l^aldt  of  the  different  kinds  of  Spirit.' 


NAMES. 


AfMarficate 


Tor. 

Anka 
Aolu 
Arikft 


Mahwah  Ar- 
rack    -  - 
Tuba  -  '  - 


Ftr,  Lau  >  -  •  « 

Rakia  •  -  • 
Rcitolio     -  - 

Troftrr  -  •  - 
Sekit-kot/avodka 
Gcnevmt  HoIImmU 


RirckwaMcr  • 

Maraiwhino  • 


Far.  Slathala 
Sliaw*clioo  • 

wiiUkcjrl  •  - 


Y-wcr-a 


MatiTiah  fnini  w  bich  tiiej  an*  tli»tilU"<l. 

Piilqui",  tUe  ft-rmfnutl  juice  of  xl\r  Agnve 
l"oan<'  (Uilni  lunr,  luuntxl  jagP'O'*  fi"ni»entt^ 
witli  the  burfc  of  the  MtmoM  leut^hlea:  alao  tiom 
meaoddMfbiiMwted  jiiiteirfttienrim    -  * 
Flown  «f«be  MadSticttiee^  BaNW  AtKryo- 
cm..  ......  ....•->- 

Palm  wiiu*  

Koumis,  feniu  nud  Mait 's  nulk    -   -   -   -  - 

Dates    -  --  

F'THx  nti-d  Cow'i  milk,  a  varit-ty  of  Koumui  - 
WiiH  ,  fig^,  jHachw-  Pfrviinau  apple,  mulber> 
ae$,  aiMX  wmMtitnx  ottter  fintita  • 

Riee  -  --  --  --  

H«daorKiMe»,Blied«ilhM«natica  •  • 
A  corapootMi  ofbiBBdr,  Ro»4oB«,  and  other 

plants  - 

llu^k  of  propiTt,  fi  rmcnud  with  bark  y  aiwl  rj*- 
Lc»»  of  w  iiH' uiiil  fruit  - 

MulUtl  UarlfV  ami  ryr,  nctified  an  juniji'  r  Ikt- 
ri'  i  - 

Mai U'd  barley,  rje,  poiatcKs,  nciiin  d  witJi  tur- 
pentine 

Wheat,  harley,  and  ije,  lectiftisd  with  aiuBeedt, 
dniuuDon  and  otticr  vfoam  •«>-.».. 
llKhaU'b  cherry 

Macar^ka  cherry     -  .»-.«.•.« 

Cane  Sugar  am!  Molasses  ------- 

Maple  snpar  - 

A        t  j^iuks  

The  lee*  of  Muiidaria,  a  wine  made  from  boiled 

rice  

J^lalted  and  raw  bariey,  rye,  imiMf  and  potataet 

Sloes  .. 
The  root  of  (ho  Teaniotr  taked,  poouded,  and 


Countries  producing 
them. 


Mexico. 


Indis. 

PhilUpine] 
I'iirtaiy. 

'l  atxarj',  Iceland. 

£acope^  Aita,  S.  &c 
S.  America:  wbct^ 
.  cTvwineia 
Siam. 


Dnntric. 

On  the  ilhuu-. 

Scio. 


Dantzie. 

Switzerfamd. 

Zara,  Capital  of  Dal- 

matiit, 
We»t  Indii-?  and  N. 

and  S.  America. 
North  America> 


China. 

Scotland,  Irelawl, 

America. 
Soadi  «r  FnuDM), 


MTUEREA.— Preparations  of  Ether. 

Tbb  action  of  several  of  the  acids  on  alcohol  prodnces  an  order 

of  compounds,  which  poBiess  both  iin]i<)rtant  chemical  properties  and 
■■edicinal  virtues.  They  are  named  Ethers,  and  agree  in  certain  ge- 
neral qualities,  but  differ  in  others,  according  to  the  acid  used  in  the 
formation — they  are  all  extremely  volatile,  and  require  to  be  kept 
in  cluHc  stopped  and  in  cool  situations.  We  shall  mention 
only  those  that  are  used  in  medicine. 

JRrBzn  SuLPBVRious,^  vel  Vitriolicus.    Sulphuric  or  VUrioUe 

Ether.  L,  £.  D. 

Sgn,  Ether,  (F.)  Behirefislatther,  (a)  Etete,  (L) 
TUbe  ofReeiified  tpirii^  Sulphunt  add^  ofeaeh  one  pound  €afid  a 


•The  Ix-^t  Hnuiilv  is  tliat  of  Co^^iiuf.  the  next  of  Rouitliiinx  and  Rochelle, 

t  Nain<  <f  i  K.rn  (.rfirefr,  the  French  for  Juniper. 

1  Thi  «iuuniiiy  made  in  KngUind  annually  exceed*  3,000,000  galioui. 

\  1  ht  npiM  iiutinn  Hum  is  suppouxl  to  Ih-  dt  rivt  d  fmm  tM  Mmdnal  ayUaUe  «f  die  %raid  Slwdki 

rumi  bnt  the  native  Atnerirans  called  thi«  h(|it<)r  Honi. 

I  2,49st,RK0  rallum  wrn  di«iilled  in  Scotland  in  1  Ji,  1,341^97S  galtont  of  whidl  weiv>  u-nt  to  En|^- 
laiMlt  unrectined,  fur  making  Oin  and  cumpotiud».   In  the  mn»  yenr,  the  quantitr  made  in  Irdand 
.  4J1K^I2  nllotia.  The  name  w/iUkttj  u  nuppittcd  to  be  derived  fmm  ttnijuey  tne  two  flnt  tylla- 


blct  of  utquHtaughj  the  name  it  ocisiaally  had  m  Iwiand,  wlKBce  Um  Saat*  appear  to  have  denved 
their  knnwh^li^  of  iu  In  Irelind,lt  wan  alio  called  ftuUHaravm  whieb  liKTalfy  signilit  s  madturn  tf 

the  ht  i!'!.    Thi  best  Scotch  whiskey  i<  Ctrnlivrf;  th«  l)est  Iri<h,  F  ,ni  ,h(ni-rTi. 

5  Till  pi-ocess  here  piinueHl,  ii  ^uhttanitally  ilie  siune,  fwilh  ihi-  iili<  rition  of  a  few  phrMetJ  as 
tluii  \*  liich  ha*  been  !»i1m|>ii  il  h\  ilii  }'Knr»i,  >,(  r.  S.,  of  N.  7'ork  an.l  /  /.  i  he  laiu-rcim«heftr> 
muU  fur  iu  pahficatiun  Mrparaiel} ,  as  hetv;  toe  other  oomfauKt  both  formulae  in  one. 
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Put  the  spirit  into  a  gkuM  rdort,  andgraimUu  add  to  Hike  acid, 
tkaking  ikem  frequmtkf^  and  takir^g  care  that  the  tmnperature 

during  the  mixture,  do  not  exceed  1 20°  Fahr.  Then  cautiously 
place  the  rrtort  in  a  sand-bath,  previously  heated  to  2(>()^,  so  that 
the  liquor  may  boit  as  quickly  as  pofisible,  and  the  etiicr  may  be 
distilled  over  into  a  tubulated  receiver,  to  ichich  a  vessel  cooled 
with  ice  or  mow  is  Jit  ted.  Continue  the  distillation,  tmtila  heavier 
Jluid  begin  to  come  over,  which  is  seen  in  the  bottom  of  the  re- 
ceiver, below  the  ether.  Pour  twelve  ounces  more  of  rectified  spirit 
upon  tht  liquor  remakung  in  ihe  morly  mi  npud  iht  mHUIoHms 
«f  cfAcr  m  tkM  $ome  mumtr. 

We  have  not,  however,  as  yet,  hy  the  preceding  process,  obtained 
ether  fitted  for  medical  use.  Powell  tells  us,  it  is  '*  imprecated 
with  some  sulphurous  acid,  as  is  evident  to  the  smell,  and  with  some 
^fHkmtSL  oil;  aod  ihue  require  a  teeoni  process^  or  rectification,  to 
lepante  ttem.**  It  contains  likewise  a  lai|;e  amonnt  of  water  and 
aleohoU  To  remove  these,  that  process  is  recommended  by  all  the 
€olle|;ss,  which  is  called  redtficationf  and  is  as  follows,  after  the 
mat  college,  from  which  the  preceding  formula  is  selected.* 

^THER  Rectificatus.    Rectified  Ether,  L. 

Takf  of  Sulphuric  ethrr,  fourteen  fhdd  ounces;  fused  j)ofass\  half  an 
ounce;  distilled  wattr,  ttro  find  ounces. — Dissolve  the  potass  fust 
in  the  itatcr,  and  add  the  ether  to  it,  shaking  them  constantly  mi- 
til  they  are  mixed.  Lastly,  with  a  heat  of  abofU  120°,  distil  from 
a  large  retort  into  a  cold  receiver ^  twelve  Jluid  ounces  of  rectified 
ether. ^ 

^/a/i/ie^.— Ether  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  specific  gravity,  (.759, 
Dr.  Paris,)  .705,  Dublin^  .758,  Edinburj:!;h  Dispensatory.  It  has 
been  obtained  by  Lowitz,  of  only  .632  specitic  gravity.  (Tlums, 
C/ian.  2.  443.  4th  edit.) 

Odour. — ^PuQ^ent  aud  ira^rant.  It  is  highly  volatile,  and  when 
properlpr  ijnaed  tram  idcohol,  it  boils  at  98°;  its  extreme  inflamma^ 
Dilitjy  la  a  cireamstaDce  which  should  be  remembered,  when  it  is 
poured  out  bj  candle  light 

Chtmkoi  tompodtion^^Ukt  alcohid,  it  consists  of  oxygen,  h^- 
drogieBy  and  carbon.  It  it  difficult  to  comprehend  precisei;^  the  cir- 
comstances  of  the  difference  of  these  two  fluids,  their  principles  be* 
tng  the  same.  I  think  the  explanation  given  by  Thenard  is  one  of 
the  simple-t,  and  may  sufficiently  elucidate  the  changes  that  ensac, 
when  sulphuric  acid  is  made  to  act  upon  aicohoL 

*  In  Older  to  hsTO  dher  of  a  fine  quality,  it  is  essential  to  prepare  it  from 
the  rtdiJUd  spirit  of  wine,  and  not  from  the  alcohol  of  fye^  &e.»  wntch  tttoaUy 
bave  a  peculiar  and  often  an  unpleasant  odour. 

f  The  Fhamu  of  P/uL  orders  these  12  oz.  of  cUier,  tiiua  rectified,  to  be 
dttken  with  9  os.  of  diatiUed  water,  from  which,  when  the  witer  mbridea, 
the  ether  is  to  be  poured  and  preserved.  May  we  aak  what  is  the  object  ot 
this,  and  has  the  loss  been  taken  into  account,  of  the  ether  that  is  dissoh  i  d 
by  the  water?  And  what  can  the  water  possibly  remove  that  the  solution  of 
potash  haanot  already  done^  Has  this  process  been  actually  practised  as  here 
wd  4ewny  wi^  adfutage,  by  any  of  our  praetiesl  ohcmttts^  The  U,  S, 
PkmwL  hiiinot  sMed  the  spec  ftir.  cf  their  ether. 
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According  to  Thenard,  there  arc  two  kinds  or  genera  of  etlier,  viz. 
Ist.  genus  comprises  onlj  one  other,  composed  of  hydrogen,  carbon, 
and  oxygen,  and  containing  not  a  particle  of  acid;  such  is  the  case 
with  sulphuric,  p!u>sphoric,  arsenic,  and  fluoric  ether,  since  it  can  be 
procured  witli  either  of  them.  2dly.  Etliers  of  the  second  genus, 
are  more  numerous,  v4z.  bjdrochliMrle,  nitreos,  hydnodic,  aeefticy 
beozoicy  oialic^  citric*,  tartaricy  and  pAWt^  and  are  regarded  at  eott- 
sisttDg  of  alcohol  and  acid*  in  whkh  the  aeid  is  more  or  less  nea- 
tralized  bj  alcohol,*  or  thej  maj  be  considered  as  formed  of  the  con- 
stituent principles  of  the  one  or  other  of  these  bodies. 

Sulphuric  ether,  it  is  added,  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  on  alcohol,  at  a  boiling  heat.  AoaljFSis  shows 
that  the  elements  of  alcohol  may  be  represented  by 

Two  volumes  of  olefiant  gas,  (percarbureted  hydrogen,) 

Two   do.    of  the  vapour  of  water,  (oxygen  and  hydrogen,) 

Th.  de  Saiusure, 

and  the  elements  of  ether,  according  to  Gay  Lussac,  maj  be  repre- 
sented bjr 
Two  ▼olames  of  olefiant  gas, 

One  do.    of  vapour  of  water,  (oxygen  and  hydrogen,) 
from  whence  it  follows,  tliat  to  convert  alcohol  into  ether,  we  must 
merely  remove  the  half  of  the  water  it  conUias,  or  at  least,  of  its 

elements,  oxvgen  and  hydrogen,  in  the  proportion  in  which  they 
form  water;  it  is  therefore  evident,  that  when  alcohol  and  sulphuric 
^cid  are  made  to  act  on  each  other,  this  last  possessing  a  great  af- 
finity of  water,  determines  its  formation  at  the  expense  of  the  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen  of  tiie  alcohol,  which  by  this  is  transformed  into 
ether. — Vide  Practical  Chemistry,  p.  151. 

Be  this  theory  correct  or  not,  it  is  the  most  simple*!  hire  met 
with,  of  the  formatton  of  ether,  and  anr  one  interested  in  the  con- 
sideration, will  do  well  to  consnlt  the  whole  view  of  the  subject  as 
detailed  in  the  work  adverted  to.  The  snperiori^  of  the  plan  there 
proposed  by  Mr.  Boullay,  is  conspicuous;  since  that  gentleman,  it  is 
affirmed,  cthcrified  twenty  pounds  of  alcohol,  with  twelve  of  acid; 
whilst  by  the  old  process,  we  only  etherify  an  equal  weight  to  the 
acid  employed. 

Rectified  ether  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  solvents  known  in  ve- 
getable chemistry,  as  it  dissolves  balsams,  resins,  gum-resins,  wax, 
camphor,  phosphorus,  extractive,  &:c.  It  takes  up  about  one-twen- 
tieth its  weight  of  sulphur,  but  exerts  no  solvent  power  upon  tlie  fixed 
alkalies. 

It  may  be  given  internally,  in  any  liquid  rehicle,  in  doses  of  from 
twenty  drops,  to  two  fluid  drachms,  and  Is  highly  valuable  as  a  dif- 
fusible stimulant,  narcotic,  and  antispasmodic.  In  order  to  produce 
its  full  effects,  the  remedy  requires  to  be  repeated  at  short  intervals. 

In  catarrhal  and  asthmatic  complaints,  its  vapour  is  inhaled  with 
advanta«;e,  by  holding  in  the  mouth  a  piece  of  sugar  on  which  ether 
ha«  been  <lropt.  If  is  given  as  a  cordial  in  nausea,  and  in  febrile 
diseases  of  the  fvjilioid  type;  as  an  antispasmodic,  in  hysteria,  and 
in  other  spasmodic  atid  painful  diseases;  and  as  a  stimulus  in  sopo- 
rose and  apoplectic  aflections.  Regular  practitioiiei  s  seldom  give 
so  much  as  half  an  ounce,  much  more  frequently  only  a  few  drops, 
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lor  a  dote$  bat  empirics  have  sometimes  ventured  upon  much  lamr 

quantities,  and  with  incredible  benefit.  When  applied  externalTjr, 
it  is  capable  of  producing  two  very  opposite  eftects,  according  to  its 
management;  for,  if  it  be  prevented  from  evaporating,  bj  covering 
the  place  to  which  it  is  apj)lied  closely  with  the  hand,  it  proves  a 
powerful  stimulant  and  rubefacient;  and  excites  a  sensation  of  burn- 
ing beat.  In  thi>i  way  it  is  frequently  used  for  removing  pains  in 
the  hetd  or  tee^«  On  tbe  contrary,  if  it  be  dropt  on  nnj  part  of 
tbe  bodj,  eijpoMd  free! j  to  tbe  contact  of  the  air^  its  rapid  evmpoim* 
tion  prodaces  tn  Intense  degree  of  coldi  and  as  this  is  attended  with 
a  proportional  dimiontion  of  bulk  in  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied, 
in  tfast  waj  it  has  freqaentlj  facilitated  the  redaction  of  atrangniated 
hernia. 

£ther,  according  to  Dr.  Reid,  produces  decided  sedative  effects 
on  the  spinal  system,  as  he  convinced  himself,  by  giving  it  in  the 
form  of  enema,  to  a  patient  who  had  not  been  able  to  swallow  for 
two  days,  in  consequence  of  tetanus.  '*  In  a  few  minutes  the  patient 
said  he  fcit  a  warm  |rlow  within,  the  spasm  totally  relaxed,  and  he 
Bet  op  and  eat  a  bowl  of  jelly."— Med.  Intellig.  vol.  ii.  p.  214» 

AmtUtraikM  and  tmfNiriruv.— Its  specific  Krayitjy  aflbrds  the  best 
indication  of  its  purity.  Stdphurie  aetd  wuij  be  detected  by  a  precl- 
|Htation,  on  adding  a  solution  of  barytes,  and  by  its  reddening  the 
colour  of  litmus.  Alcohol,  by  its  forming  with  phosphorus  a  milkj, 
instead  of  a  limpid  solution.  When  long  kept  without  disturbance. 
Gay  Lussac  has  observed,  that  it  undergoes  spontaneous  decompo- 
sition; and  that  acetic  acid»  perhaps  some  alcohol,  and  a  particular 
oil,  are  produced  from  it. 

SPIRITUS  ^THERIS  SULPHURIC!.  L.* 

^THER  SULPHURICUS  OUM  AlOOHOLE.  £. 

SidfivmUEthtTwUhAkohoL   Sweet  Sjpmttf  VUrioL 

Liquor  i'FiTHEREus  Sulphuricus.  D.  Sulphuric  Ethereal  Liqwfr. 
Take  of  iSuIphuric  ether,  half  a  pint;  Akohol,  one  pint;  Mix  th0fnfh. 

The  Dublin  college  direct  this  preparation  under  the  name  of 
Svl^^hmic  Ethereal  Liquor,  as  preparatory  to  the  production  of  pure 
ether,  by  rectification,  and  it  is  just  the  same  as  tbe^tf^  formula  of 
the  N.  ifork  Pharm.  previous  to  its  rectification. 

The  medicine  has  all  the  properties  of  ether,  but,  from  its  dilutioOy 
in  an  inferior  degree.    Its  dose  is  one  to  three  fluid  drachms. 

OLEUM  7^:THEREUM.  L.^  EthereatOU. 
Olkum  ViNi.    Oil  of  Wine. 
^n.  Hnile  dooce  de  luh 

Jfter  the  diBtiBaihn  tf  sit^phune  dher^  eonimue  the  proeeee  with 
a  gentle  hmt,  until  a  Uaek  froth  ewdl  up.  hnmediately  remove 
the  retort  from  thefre^  and  powr  wtUer^  (wamh)  upon  the  /tgiior  tis 

*  The<;c  names  aad  fotmolssfe  retained  hj  both  the  If,  YarkD^FhiL 
PbarmacopoeiM. 
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(he  retort.  Skim  off'  the  oily  matter,  which  swims  upon  the  water^ 
and  mix  it  with  as  much  lime  water  as  will  .saturate  the  acid  in  it. 
Shake  than  together;  and  collect  the  ethereal  oil  after  it  has  separated. 

The  process  of  the  Pharm.  U.  S.^  of  N,  Fork,  and  of  Phil,  is,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  changes  of  words,  precisely  that  here  given. 

LIQUOR  ^THEREUS  OLEOSUS.  Z>. 

Oily  ^I^^thereal  Liquor. 

nk$  what  remains  in  the  retoH  after  the  disiiUation  ^  mt^jfliune 
Uhet.   DulU  lo  oM'hay  by  a  moderaU  huU* 

Both  the  above  processes  yield  a  thick  oily  natter  of  a  yellow 
coloar,  less  volatile  than  ether,  soluble  in  ether  and  in  alcohol,  but 
insolable  in  water.  Its  nature  is  not  well  understood.  It  is  only 
used  to  prepare  the  compound  spirit  of  sulphuric  ether,  an  article 
sapposea  to  resemble  Hoffman^ 9  Jinodyne  liquor, 

SPIRITUS  ^THEREUS  SULPHURICI  COMPOSITUS.  L. 
Compound  Spirit  of  Sulphuric  Etheu 
BoffmmU  Jinodyne  lAquttr* 

Akool  M^reuz  par  I'acide  mlphurique,  (F. )  Anodino  mtnenle  delF 

HeShiMiny  (L) 

Take  of  Spirit  of  sulphurie  etheff  one  pint;  Ethereai  otV,  itoo  Jkad 
drachms;  Mix  thm.  L,* 

This  preparation  is  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  liquor  anody- 
nus  mineraiis  of  Hoft'inan,  although  its  composition  %vas  never  re- 
vealed by  him.  Dr.  Powell,  in  his  trauslation  of  the  London  Phar- 
macopoeia, p.  263, 1809,  refers  to  ^^Obs.  Phys.  Chem.  lib.  ii.  Dietert 
4k  adio  vUrioL  vinoe.  Med.  Rat.  Syet.  v.  mV  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  any  part  of  Hoffman's  worka  in  which  It  is  narticalarly 
specified  eneept  possibly  in  vol.  4.  lib.  2.  Obs.  13,  nnoer  the  title 
of  **  de  vero  of:  vit:  dulc."  Sec  also  vol.  4.  p.  494. — Lieutand,  Mat. 
Med.  vol.  2.  p.  572.  Also  CrolUus,  in  his  Basil.  Chjm.  p.  346. 
Vogel,  Inst.  Chem.  p.  220.  Sprengcl,  Histoire  de  la  Med.  vol.  5.  p. 
303.  B.  Hoffman,  Med.  Sjst.  toin.  3.  S.  2.  ch.  7.  p.  575.  In  the 
Diet,  des  Sciences  Med.  v.  13.  p.  382,  it  is_said  to  be  composed  of 
equal  parts  by  weight  of  alcohol  and  ether,  52 — add  to  this  twenty- 
four  drops  of  sweet  oil  of  wine.  It  is  supposed  by  many  practitioners 
to  possess  an  anodyne  property,  and  to  allay  Irritation  more  ell'cc- 
toally  than  any  other  preparation  of  ether.  This  is  probably  very 
nittch  exaggerated;  nor  indeed  can  we  Tory  well  depend  OD obtaining 
the  article  as  formed  by  this  process. 

Its  dose  is  from  half'^ s  drachm  to  two  drachms. 

Observations  on  the  formation  of  Ether. 

The  products  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  alcohol  by  the 
letion  ot  the  acids,  are  extremely  curious  and  interesting.  The  theory 
of  their  formation  was  not  understood  ootil  lately,  when  it  was  very 

•  Both  in  Dime  and  formula,  the  three  pharmacopoeias  agree  with  the  abort. 
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iogentonsly  attempted  by  Fmircroy  And  Vauquelm,  who  endeaYOtired 
to  show  that  the  acid  remains  iinch»n<:^edy  and  that  the  alcohol  it 
fSODverted  into  ether,  water,  and  charcoal. 

The  most  convenient  way  of  mixing  the  ingredients,  is  to  put  the 
alcohol  into  a  tubulated  retort,  and  with  a  long-tubed  funnel  reach- 
ing down  to  the  bottom  of  the  retort,  to  pour  in  the  acid.  Bj  cautious 
asttatioD  the  two  fluids  unite,,  and  heat  is  produced,  which  may  be 
taken  ad^ntage  of  in  the  dittillatum,  if  we  have'  a  iand4iath  pre- 
▼ioQslT  heated  to  the  same  degree,  to  let  the  retort  into  immediatel  j 
after  the  miiture  is  completed}  nor  la  there  anjr  occasion  of  a  tnhn- 
latcd  receiver,  if  we  immerse  the  ordinary  receiver,  which  to 
be  large,  in  water,  or  bury  it  in  broken  ice. 

The  distillation  should  be  performed  with  an  equal  and  very  gen- 
tle but  quick  heatj  but  Mr.  Phillips  says  erroneously,  for  wlien  the 
distillation  of  ten  ounces  of  product  was  completed  in  three  hours, 
its  specific  gravity  was  0.791;  but  when  it  occupied  almost  nine 
hours,  it  was  only  0.782.  Tlie  juncture  of  the  retort  and  recipient 
is  to  be  luted  with  a  paste  made  ui  Unseed  meal,  and  further  secured 
by  a  piece  of  wet  blander. 

Immediately  on  mixing  the  acid  with  the  alcohol,  there  is  a  consi- 
derable  increase  of  temperatnre^  and  a  slight  disengagement  of  alco> 
iml,  somewhat  altered,  and  having  an  aromatic  odour.  On  pladog 
the  retort  in  the  sand  bath,  a  portion  of  pure  alcohol  first  comes  overi 
and  when  the  mixture  in  the  retort  boils,  the  ether  rises,  and  is  con- 
.  densed  in  thin,  broad,  straight  streaks,  having  the  appearance  of  oil. 
Until  the  liquor  which  passes  over  into  the  receiver  amounts  to  about 
half,  or  somewhat  more  than  half  of  the  alcohol  operated  on,  it  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  there  has  been  no 
production  of  any  permanently  elastic  fluid;  but  now  the  product  of 
ether  ceases;  the  sulphuric  acid  is  decomposed;  and  salphnroas  va- 
poQTS  bepn  to  arise,  which  condense  in  irregular  streaks,  or  io  dro|Mi: 
we  mdst  therefore  dther  pat  a  stop  to  the  process,  or  change  the 
receiver.  In  the  latter  case  the  proaacts  are,  sulphoroos  acid,  acetic 
add,  water,  and  oil  of  wine,  as  it  was  called,  accompanied  towards 
the  end  by  a  peculiar  species  of  carbureted  hydrogen  gas,  called  by 
the  Dutch  chemists  Olefiant  gas;  because  when  mixed  with  oxyge- 
nized muriatic  acid,  it  forms  an  oil.  At  last  tlie  matter  in  the  retort, 
which  has  now  become  thick  and  black,  swells  up,  and  prevents  us 
from  carrying  the  process  furtlier. 

If  we  stop  tfie  process  before  the  sulphurous  vapours  arise,  the 
whole  acid,  diluted  with  a  proportion  of  water,  and  mixed  with  char- 
coal, temaina  In  the  retort:  but  if  we  allow  the  procen  to  go  on, 
theni  is  a  contiiraal  decomposition  of  the  aeld,  which  Is  therefore 
diminished  in  quantity. 

Mr.  Phillips  has  ascertained  the  specific  gravitj  of  the  products 
at  different  periods  of  the  distillation.  From  sixteen  ounces  of  acid, 
specific  gravity  1.837,  and  an  equal  weight  of  spirit,  specific  gravity 
0.830,  he  got  twelve  onncos  of  product;  four  of  ethereal  spirit  of 
specific  gravity  0.779;  four  more  of  specific  gravity  0.753;  then  two 
and  a  half  of  yellow  sulphurous  spirit  of  specific  gravity  .784j  and 
lastly,  one  and  a  half  of  heavy  fluid  of  0.981. 

According  to  Proust,  the  sulphuric  acid  may  be  obtained  from  the 
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black,  residuum  in  the  retort,  by  diluting  it  witli  twice  its  weight  of 
water,  filtering  it  through  linen,  and  evaporating  it  till  it  acquire  the 
specific  gravity  l.Siy  then  adding  about  one  fiTe-hnndredth  part  of 
nitrat  of  potasis  And  coiitinuiD|;  the  evaponitioa  aotil  the  acid  become 
perfectly  coloorlessy  and  acquire  the  specific  gravity  of  1.86. 

The  residuum,  however,  may  be  more  advantageously  preaervedy 
as  the  Edinbvi^gh  college  direct,  for  preparing  more  ether,  by  repeat- 
ing the  process  with  fresh  quantities  of  alcohol.  Proust  indeea  de- 
nies that  this  residuum  is  capable  of  converting  more  alcohol  into 
ether;  but  that  excellent  chemist  has  somehow  fallen  into  error,  for 
it  is  a  fact  that  was  known  in  the  time  of  that  no  less  excellent  che- 
nlbL  Dr.  Lewis,  and  inserted  in  his  first  edition  of  the  Edinburgh 
Dispensatory,  published  in  1753,  and  not  a  recent  tliscovery  of  Citi- 
zen Cadet,  as  Fonrcroy  would  lead  us  to  believe.  If  further  confir* 
mation  be  wanted*  we  shall  instance  Gdttling,  who  says,  that  from 
three  or  four  pounds  of  this  residaum,  he  has  prepared  sixty  or  se- 
venty pounds  of  the  spirit  of  vitriolic  ethety  and  more  than  twelve 
pounds 'of  vitriolic  ether,  without  rectifying  the  residttom,  or  allow- 
ing the  sulphurous  vapour  to  evaporate. 

Mr.  Phillips,  from  a  pound  each  of  acid  and  of  spirit,  got  seven 
and  a  half  ounces  of  etner,  specihc  gravity  0.768;  and  by  a  second 
distillation,  after  eight  ounces  more  of  spirit  were  added  to  the  re- 
siduum, eight  ounces  of  0.887.  The  mixture  of  these  gave  a  specific 
gravity  about  0.788,  w  hereas  the  former  of  these  products  alone  con- 
stitdte  the  Spiriiua  ^theria  Viiriolici  of  the  late  Pharmacopoeia.  By 
adding  the  spirit  ordered  to  convert  it  into  ^rtftit  JBthtrU  VUtio- 
Keif  it  acquires  specific  gravity  0.816,  which  is  much  wedcer  thaa 
the  liquor  of  the  same  name  in  the  former  London  Pharmacopceia. 

The  ether  may  be  separated  from  the  alcohol,  water,  and  sulphu- 
rons  acid,  with  which  ifis  always  mixed,  by  re-distilling  it  with  a 
very  gentle  heat,  after  mixing  it  with  potass,  which  combines  with 
the  acid,  water,  and  alcohol.  The  alkali  ought  to  be  added  in  sub- 
stance, according  to  the  directions  of  the  Edinburgh  college,  not  in 
solution,  as  prescribed  by  that  of  London. 

SPIMTUS  iETHERlS  NITROSI.  £. 

BpiRtTus  JEtbkrisNxtrzoi.     SpxniTusiBTBXRxusNiTnosuS'  J). 
Spint  of  mtk  Ether.   Spint  of  mtroua  Ethir. 

Nitrous  Ethereal  Spirit, 
S^nrUui  Min  Duieit.    Swat  Spirit  of  NUrt. 

jfl|ro.  Aleool  MIreux  par  Tacide  nitrique,  (F.)   Atherisdier  lalpeter  spirt- 

tu^(G.)  SpifitodtnitrodolGC^ 

Take  if  Jleohol^  two  piniSf  Nitric  acid^  three  otmce«,  by  weights 

"  Pour  the  acid  graduaily  upon  the  spirit^  and  mix  thtn^  taking'eore 
that  the  heat  do  not  exceed  120%  and  diitU  with  a gentU  heatf  (mt 
exceeding  2I£%;  9A  fluid  ouneee.  L. 

The  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  aloohol  is  so  enei^tic,  that  great 
care  is  necessary  in  preparing  the  above. 
A  better  modo  of  preparatioo,  I  think,  if  the  following,  which  was. 
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given  me  some  years  ago  by  an  experienced  practical  man  of  this 
oitjr,  who  made  the  article  verj  largely,  and  of  the  best  quality. 

TlAe     purified  niire^  ten  poundss  Jilcohol^  six  and  three  quarier$ 

gaffonfi;  Sulphuric  aciV,  six  and  a  half  pojtnds.  —  Digest  them  to- 
gether gently  for  six  or  eight  hourSf  in  the  retort^  and  duiil  off 
six  gaUons. 

The  superiority  of  this  process  must  be  apparent;  the  very  actl?e 
ingredients,  nitric  acid  and  alcohol,  do  not  come  into  immediate  con- 
tact; but  by  the  slow,  progressing  decomposition  of  the  nitre  by  the 
sulphuric  acid,  the  nitric  acid  in  its  nascent  state,  as  it  escapes  is 
taken  up  by  the  alcohol,  and  passes  over  into  the  receiver  as  the  pro- 
duct wanted;  whilst  a  sulphat  of  potash  is  left  behind. 

Ihf  Pharm.  Phil,  following  very  nearly  this  process,  has  not, 
we  think,  improved  ity  by  first  mixing  the  nitre  and  acid*  Be- 
fore tbe  alcohol  can  be  added,  the  red  rames  escaping,  indicate 'the 
decompoeition  of  the  salt  Nor  from  actual  companson  will  it  be 
foand*  that  the  sobseqaent  additions  of  dilated  alcohol  and  carbo- 
nat  of  potaahf  with  %  aecond  distillation,  are  at  all  necesaaij,  if  the 
previous  process  is  accurately  attended  to.  The  proportions  em- 
ployed, are  about  one-fifth  part  of  the  preceding.  The  Pharm.  of 
3^  JorA',  employs  the  first  formula,  which  is  that  of  the  V.  S, 
Pharm,  of  1820.  The  name  of  both,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
London  college. 

The  only  one  of  the  British  colleges  which  gives  a  formula  for 
Nitric  or  Jvitrous  Ether^  is  that  of  Dublin.  Why  it  should  have 
been  thought  necessary*  I  cannot  well  imanne,  since  it  is  not  employ- 
ed in  medicine*  It  is  tme  they  employ  the  festdmcm  for  the  format 
iion  of  the  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  bjr  adding  alcohol,  and  distilling^ 
but,  altogether,  it  is  troublesome^  and  the  first  part  a  hazard oas 
process.  It  was  not  thought  necessary  to  be  introduced  here.  Any 
one  desirous  of  making  it,  Avill  find  a  more  conrenient  process  in 
Siliiman's  Journal,  by  Dr.  Hare,  Vol.  II. 

The  general  remarks  on  the  process  for  the  sweet  nitrous  spirit 
as  given  in  the  Edinburgh  Dispensatory,  deserve  attention. 

The  action  of  alcohol  and  nitrous  acid  upon  each  other  is  much 
influenced  by  their  proportions.  If  we  use  a  small  proportion  of  al- 
cohol, or  pour  alconol  into  nitrons  acid,  there  immediately  takes 
place  a  great  increase  of  temperature,  and  a  mlent  eflervescence 
and  disengagement  of  red  fumes.  On  the  contrary,  by  placing  the 
phials  containing  the  alcohol  and  acid,  in  cold,  or  rather  iced  water, 
they  may  be  mixed  without  danger,  in  the  proportions  directed  by 
the  colle^res,  and  if  the  acid  be  added  in  small  quantities  at  a  time, 
and  each  portion  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  alcohol  by  agitation,  no 
action  takes  place  until  heat  be  applied.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary 
to  keep  the  mixture  for  seven  days,  but  we  may  immediately  proceed 
to  the  distillation,  which  must  be  performed  with  a  very  slow  and 
well-regulated  &*e;  for  the  vapour  is  veiy  apt  to  expand  with  so 
ainch  Tiolence  as  to  burst  the  yessels;  and  the  heat  must  at  no  time 
.  exceed  21S^,  otherwise  a  portion  of  nndecomposed  acid  will  pass 
over  and  spoil  the  prodnct 

QuaUiies  of  sweet  tfonk  of  nitre»^It  is  a  coloorless  fluid  of  .spe- 
cific gravity  •  85a 
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Odouff  extremely  fragrant 

Taste,  pungent  and  acidulous.  It  is  very  volatile  and  inflammable. 

Chemical  Composition. — A  portion  of  nitric  ether  and  nitric  acid 
combined  witli  alcohol;  for  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  alcohol^ 
we  obtain  a  fluid  having  a  simiiar  relation  to  the  spirit  of  mtrooi 
ether*  that  tttlpharic  ether  has  to  the  spirit  of  tulphiiric  ether.  Bj 
adding  alcohol  to  the  reaidnoni  of  nitrous  ether,  the  Dublin  coUegey 
as  we  nave  stated,  prepare  their  spirit  of  nitric  ether,  in  the  same 
way  that  spirit  of  sulphuric  ether  is  prepared  from  the  residonm  of 
sulphuric  ether;  and  by  mixing  nitrous  ether  with  alcohol*  we  obtsia 
a  fluid  exactly  resembling  spirit  of  nitrous  ether. 

Solubilili/. — It  is  soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Incompatible  Subatances.^Wiih  a  solution  of  green  sulp  hat  of  iron  f 
it  strikes  a  deep  olive  colour,  owin^;  probably  to  its  holding  in  solu- 
tion a  portion  of  nitrous  iius;  and  witli  Tincture  of  Guaiacum  it 
produces  a  ereen  or  blue  coagulum.  By  age  and  exnosure  to  the  air, 
it  is  gradoailT  decomposed,  giving  rise  to  the  reproouction  of  nitrons 
acid,  from  which  it  maj  be  rectified,  by  saturating  the  acid  witi^ 
lime  water,  and  distilling  off  the  ethereal  fluid. 

I  hSTe  been  told  that  this  article,  which,  when  properly  prepared* 
is  an  excellent  medicine,  has  been  extemporaneously  made  by  addh^ 
a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  to  an  ounce  or  two  of  alcohol;  the  action 
that  ensues  is  necessarily  productive  of  a  small  quantity  of  nitrous 
ether,  which  is  held  in  solution  b}^  the  alcohol;  but  this  is  a  most 
fraudulent  and  injurious  measure!  |C/**  It  is  also  made  of  a  quali^ 
proportionate  to  the  price  oflTered  for  it,  by  ample  dilution!! 

medical  me. — Spirit  of  nitrous  ether  has  been  long  deservedlj 
held  in  great  esteem.  It  quenches  thirst,  promotes  the  natunl  se- 
cretions, expels  flatulencies,  and  moderatelj  strengthens  the  sCo- 
mach.  ft  ma^  be  pven  in  doses  of  from  twenty  drops  to  a  draj^as* 
in  any  conyement  yehicle.  Miied  with  a  smafl  qtiantitj  of  spiritus 
ammonias  aromaticus,  it  proves  a  mild,  yet  efficacious  diaphoretict 
and  often  remarkably  ciiuretic|  especially  in  some  febrile  cases, 
where  such  a  salutary  evacuation  is  wanted.  A  small  proportion  of 
this  spirit  added  to  malt  spiritSt  giyes  them  a  flavour  approaching  to 
that  of  French  brandy. 

ALETRIS  FARINOSA.* 

Star  Qraee.   Meahf  Slar  Wart    7%e  Root. 

Professor  Bigelow,  in  his  Medical  Botany,  says,  *'  I  know  of  nu 
plant  which  surpasses  the  aletris  farinosa  in  genuine,  intense,  and 
permanent  bitterness.  Neither  aloes,  gentian,  nor  ouassia,  exceed 
it  in  the  impression  jproduced  on  the  tomie."  Vol.  iu.  p.  9S» 

It  i^PPjnrs  that  the  root  is  highly  resinous,  and  contains  extnic- 
tiyo.-  >That  its  alcoholic  tincture  is  intensely  bitter;  its  decoetioD 
moderately  so.  It  possesses  but  little,  if  any  tannin  or  gallic  acid» 
sin(fe  chalybeate  solutions  undergo  little  change  from  its  ftddition* 

It  is  used  as  a  tonic  and  stomachic 

•  Pharm.  PhiL  Secondary. -^T\ie,  £f.  York  Pharm.  also  introduces  it  into  its 
lilt,  but  it  has  not  a  difiibn  Into  prinsry  and  seooBdary  Uttt. 
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ALKAIiL 

Ax  Arabian  word  introduced  in  cheinistrj,  after  it  had  lonj;  been 
ippBed  to  deaignate  a  plant  which  atill  beara  the  name  of  USf 
MBce  the  word  aboTe*  ia  often  verj  incorrectly  spelled  okaH. 

lliree  alkalies  were  formerly  deacrlbed^  iriz.  two  fixed*  and  one 
wilatile»  under  the  names  of 

Paia$9a  .   •   •   .   or  fiied  vegetable  alkali* 
Soda       •    •    .   •    or  fixed  mineral  alkali* 
Ainmonia     ...    or  volatile  alkali. 
It  being,  liowevcr,  discovered  that  other  substances  possessed  pro- 
perties analogous  to  those  which  characterize  the  above,  they  were 
bj  some  chemists  arranged  in  the  same  class  ot  bodies;  such  were 
barjtes,  strontia,  lime,  magnesia;  and  of  late,  several  other  princi- 

alerivcd  from  vegetables,  and  of  a  compound  nature,  have  been 
to  possess  a  right  to  a  similar  arrangement;  such  are  mor- 
phine, strychnine,  &c  These  will  be  mentioned  more  ptrticularlj 
ladcr  their  appropriate  places* 

As  to  the  general  j»i>perties  of  alkalies,  thej  are  defined  to  be  in- 
coodMstible,  soluble  in  water,  caustic,  and  capable  of  neutralizing 
the  acids,  of  combining  with  alcohol,  oilsy  earths,  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus, and  of  changing  vegetable  blues  and  reds  to  sreen:  but  as 
inanj  of  these  properties  are  possessed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  hj 
substances  usually  classed  witli  the  earths,  and  as  there  is  a  conti- 
initl  gradation  from  the  insipidity,  insolubility,  and  infusibility  of 
fcilica,  to  the  causticity,  solubility,  fusibility,  and  comparative  vola- 
tility of  potass,  they  may  be  classed  together  under  tlie  general  name 
of  Sali&able  Bases. 

ALLIUM. 

I.  ALLIUM  SATIVUM.  E.  L.  J).* 
Qurlk.  .JUBuUf. 

Bmmtdria  Moru^yna.  IM  Old.  Sp&ikoem,  lino,  JkphaitB,  Jum. 

%«.  Ail,  (F.)  Knoblaneb,  (G  )  Aglio,  (I.)  Ajo  U&vo,  (S.)  Lmum,  (8aa.) 
Lehsen,  (H*)  iMitfiht,  Thcoph.  and  Dioioor. 

The  garlic  is  a  perennial  bulbous-rooted  plant,  which  grows  wild 
is  Sicily,  and  is  coltifited  in  omr  gardens.  The  root  consists  of  five 
sr  AS  snnll  bolbs,  called  cbvet^  inclosed  in  one  common  membra- 
noas  coot*  hot  eamly  separable  firom  each'  other.  All  the  parts  of  this 
flant,  bat  more  especially  the  roots,  have  a  strong,  offensive,  very 
penetrating  and  diffusible  smell,  and  an  acrimonious,  almost  caustic 
taste.  The  root  is  full  of  a  limpid  juice,  of  which  it  furnishes  almost 
a  fourth  part  of  its  weight  by  expression.  The  root  loses  about  half 
iti  weight  by  drying,  but  scarcely  any  of  its  smell  or  taste. 

By  Neumann's  analysis,  it  lost  two-thirds  of  its  weight  by  exsicca-  . 
tion.'    By  decoction  from  960  parts,  water  extracted  380,  and  the  re- 
siduum yielded  27  to  alcohol,  and  was  reduced  to  40.    Alcohol  ap- 
plied first,  extracted  123,  the  residuum  yielded  162  to  water,  and 

•  Tim    4^  iW  and  A  JM  PJhvm.  fasve  this  iH^ 
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was  reduced  to  40.  In  both  cases  the  alcoholic  extract  was  unctuous 
and  tenacious,  and  precipitated  metallic  solutions.  But  the  active 
ingredient  was  a  yellowish,  thick,  ropy  essential  oil,  according  to 
Hagen,  heavier  than  water,  not  amounting  to  more  than  1.3  of  the 
whole,  in  which  alone  resided  the  smell,  the  taste,  and  ail  that  dis- 
tinguishes the  garlic. 

MedUal  tae^— Applied  eztemallTy  it  acts  snccetsWely  at  a  sti- 
ttnlanty  rabefacient,  and  blister.  Internalljf  from  its  very  powerfal 
and  diffusible  sttmnlas,  it  is  often  useful  in  diseases  of  languid  cir- 
culation and  interrupted  secretion.  Hence  in  cold,  leucopmegmatic 
habits,  it  proves  •powerful  expectorant,  diuretic^  andt  if  the  patient 
be  kept  warm,  sudorific:  it  has  also  been  by  some  supposed  to  be 
emmena^ogue.  For  the  same  reason,  in  cases  in  which  a  phlogistic 
diathcsisy  or  other  irritabiiitj  prevails,  large  doses  of  it  may  be  verjr 
hurtful. 

It  is  sometimes  used  by  the  lower  classes  as  a  condiment,  and  also 
enters  as  an  ingredient  into  many  of  the  epicure's  most  favourite 
sauces.  Taken  in  moderation,  it  promotes  digestion;  but  inexcesSy 
it  is  apt  to  produce  head^achey  flatulence^  thirst,  febrile  heat,  and  in- 
flammatory diseases,  and  sometimes  occasions  a  discharge  of  blood 
from  the  lissmorrhoidal  vessels* 

In  fevers  of  the  typhoid  type,  and  even  in  the  plague  itself,  ita 
virtues  have  been  much  celebrated. 

Garlic  is  with  some  also  a  favourite  remedy  in  the  cure  of  inter- 
mittents;  and  it  has  been  said  to  have  sometimes  succeeded  in  ob- 
stinate quartans,  after  the  Peruvian  bark  had  failed.  In  catarrhal 
disorders  of  tlie  breast;  asthma,  both  pituitous  and  spasmodic;  flatu- 
lent colics:  hysterical  and  other  diseases,  proceeding  from  laxity  of 
the  solids,  it  has  generally  good  effects:  it  has  likewise  been  found 
serviceable  in  some  hydropic  cases.  Sydenham  relates,  that  he  has 
known  the  dropsy  cored  by  the  use  of  parlic  alone;  he  recommends 
it  chiefly  as  a  warm,  strengthening  medicine  in  the  beginning  of  tiie 
disease. 

It  is  much  recommended  by  some  as  an  anthelmintic,  and  has 
been  frequently  applied  with  success  externally,  as  a  stimulant  to  in* 
dolent  tumours,  m.  cases  of  deafness  proceeding  from  atony  or 
rheumatism,  and  in  retention  of  urine,  arising  from  debility  of  the 

bladder. 

Garlic  may  be  cither  exhibited  in  substance,  and  in  this  way  seve- 
ral cloves  may  be  taken  at  a  time  without  inconvenience,  or  the 
cloves  cut  into  slices,  may  be  swallowed  without  chewing.  Tins  is 
the  common  mode  of  exhibiting  it  for  the  cure  of  intermittents. 

The  expressed  iuice,  when  given  internally,  must  be  rendered  as 

fiatablo  as  possible  by  the  addition  of  sugar  and  lemon  juice.  In 
fness,  cotton  moistened  with  the  juice  is  introduced  within  the 
ear,  and  the  application  renewed  five  or  sis  times  in  one  day. 

Infusions  in  spirit,  wine,  vinegpir,  and  water,  although  conteinine 
the  whole  of  its  virtues,  are  so  acrimonious,  as  to  be  unfit  for  generu 
use;  and  yet  an  infusion  of  an  ounce  of  bruised  garlic  in  a  pound  of 
milk,  was  the  mode  in  wl\ich  Rosenstein  exhibiled  it  to  children  af- 
flicted witli  worms. 
But  by  far  the  most  commodious  form  for  administering  garlic  ia 
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that  of  a  pill  or  bolus  joined  with  some  powder,  corresponding  with 
the  intention  of  giving  the  garlic.  In  dropsy,  calomel  forms  a  roost 
useful  addition.  It  maj  also  sometimes  be  exhibited  with  advantage 
in  the  form  of  a  clyster. 

Garlic  made  into  an  ointment  with  oils,  &c.  and  applied  externally, 
is  said  to  resolve  and  discuss  indolent  tumours,  and  has  been  bjr 
•ome  sreatly  esteemed  Id  cntftneoas  diseises.  It  his  likewise  some- 
times oeen  employed  as  ft  repellent.  When  applied  ander  the  form 
of  a  poultice  to  the  pubes,  it  has  sometimes  proved  effectoal  io  pnn 
ducing  a  discharge  of  urine,  when  retention  has  arisen  from  a  want 
of  due  action  in  the  bladder.  Sydenham  assttreShns  that  among  all 
the  substances  whicli  occasion  a  derivation  or  revulsion  from  the 
head,  none  operate  more  powerfully  than  garlic  applied  to  the  soles 
of  the  feet;  he  was  led  to  make  use  of  it  in  the  confluent  small-pox: 
about  the  eighth  day  alter  the  face  began  to  swejl,  the  root  cut  in 
pieces  and  tied  in  a  linen  cloth,  was  applied  to  the  soles,  and  renew- 
ed once  a-day  till  all  dan^r  was  over. 

The  most  powerfal  antidotes  to  the  flavour  of  this  tribe  of  vegetal 
Ues  are  the  aromatic  leaves  and  seeds  of  the  umbeUiferttf  thus  the 
disagreeable  odour  of  a  person's  breath  after  the  ingestion  of  an 
onion,  is  best  counteracted  by  parsleyi  and  if  leek  or  garlic  be  mix- 
ed with  a  combination  of  aromatic  ingredients,  its  virulence  will  be 
greatly  mitigated  and  correctedii— Pom'  Fharmaeohgitu 

2.  ALLIUM  C£PA.  D.    Onion.   The  Bulb. 
9gn.  Ognon,  (?.)  Swiebel,  (G.)  Cipolla,  (I.)  CeboUa,  (8.)  FilaiidiH  (San.) 

This  is  also  a  perennial  bulbous-rooted  plant  The  root  is  a  sim- 
ple bulb^  fonned  of  concentric  circles.  It  possesses  in  general  the 
name  imiperties  as  the  gaYtic«  but  in  a  much  weaker  degree.  Neu- 
mann extracted  from  480  parts  of  the  dry  root,  by  means  of  alcohol 
360,  and  then  by  water  30;  by  water  applied  first,  395,  and  then  by 
alcohol  30:  the  first  residuum  weighed  56,  and  tho  second  64.  By 
distillation  the  whole  flavour  of  the  onions  passed  overy  but  no  oil 
could  be  obtained. 

Wieglebsays,  that  all  this  class  of  vegetables,  as  well  as  the  acrid 
•  cruciform,  owe  their  acrimony  to  a  subtile  essential  oil,  and  that 
they  contain  combined  ammonia,  which  can  be  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion with  a  solution  of  potash.  Yauquelln  ascribes  its  acrimony  to 
▼olatile  ml  comtoed  with  sulphur,  and  its  sweetness  to  uncrystalli- 
zable  sugar  with  mucus,  ^uten,  and  animo-vegetable  matter. 

Medial  use«.— Onions  are  considered  rather  as  articles  of  food 
than  of  medicine:  they  arc  supposed  to  yield  little  or  no  nourish- 
ment, and  when  eaten  liborally,  produce  flatulencies,  occasion  thirst, 
head-aches  and  turbulent  dreams;  in  cold  phlegmatic  habits,  where 
viscid  mucus  abounds^  they  doubtless  have  their  usej  as  by  their  sti- 
mulating quality  they  tfcnd  to  excite  appetite,  and  promote  the  se- 
cretions: by  some  they  are  strongly  recommended  in  suppressions 
of  urine  and  in  dropsies.  The  chief  medicinal  use  of  (mions  in  the 
present  practice  is  in  external  applications,  as  a  tataplAm  for  sup- 
purating tnmourip  &c* 
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Syn*  Poiiewi,  (F.)  Spaniiche  Uucb,  (G.)  Ponot  (I.)  vfAtrcf,  Theoph.  and 

Diofoor. 

The  common  leek  is  rather  an  article  of  the  Materia  Alimentaria* 
than  of  the  Materia  Medica.  In  its  properties,  it  ia  anaieg^at  la 
mUcf  bnt  weaker  even  than  the  common  onion*  A  decoction  of  tha 
beards  or  filaments  the  halbs  is  snppoied  bj  the  vulgar  to  be 
lithontriptic* 

• 

kUiE.—JiLOES. 

Htxcmdria  Monogynia,  Nat.  Ord.  Coftmarim,  Linn.  Asphodel! ,  Juts. 

Syn,  Siicd'Aloei»  (F.)   Glausinde  Aloe,  (G.)   Aloe,  (S.)  (L)  Elwa,  (H.) 

Musebber,  (A.)  Aaom,  Dioscor. 

The  London  college  now  agrees  with  that  of  Dublin,  and  with 
Thunberg,  in  indicating;  the  ///«r  splmta  as  the  species  which  pro- 
duces the  Socotorine  aloes,  and  they  assume  as  the  source  of  the 
Barbadoes  aloes,  a  species  to  be  described  under  the  name  of  ^loe 
vulgaris^  in  the  great  wurk  of  the  late  Dr.  Sibthorpe,  the  Flora 
Grasca.  Dr.  Smith  informed  Dr.  Powell,  tiiat  the  plant  described 
nnder  the  above  name  is  asserted  bj  Dr.  Sibthorpe  to  be  the  tme 
M>t  of  Dioscorides,  which  is  described  as  producing  onr  officinal 
Barbadoes  aloes  by  Sloane  in  his  history  of  Jamaica.'' 

During  the  first  four  years  that  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  in 
possession  of  the  British,  more  than  300,000  pounds,  the  produce  of 
that  settlement,  were  imported  into  England;  and  as  this  quantity 
was  infinitely  greater  than  could  be  re(|uired  for  the  purposes  of  me- 
dicine, it  is  not  improbable,  that,  as  Mr.  Barrow  states,  its  principal 
consumption  was  by  the  London  porter  brewers. 

ALOE  SOCOTORINA.  2). 

Aloe  Spicata.  L,    Aloe  Perfoliata.  E, 
TTkt  Qum  ntin  or  Extraeii  called  Soct^orme  Maes,  Ckpe  JUoe$, 
Aloe  Yulgams.  JL    Alob  Hspatica.  S.  D. 

Commorit  or  Barbadoes^  or  Hepatic  Aloea,    The  extract. 

Socotorine  Aloes.* — This  species,  which  is  the  most  esteemed,  is 
brought,  wrapt  up  in  skins,  from  the  island  of  Socotora  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  also  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  dark-coloured,  of  a 
glossy  clear  surlace,  and  in  some  degree  pellucid;  in  mass,  of  a  yel- 
lowish red  colour,  with  a  purple  cast;  fracture  unecjual;  easily  pul- 
▼erisable;  when  reduced  to  powder,  of  a  bright  golden  colour.  It  is 
bard  and  friable  in  the  winter,  somewhat  pliable  in  summer,  and 
growing  soft  between  the  fingers.  Its  taste  is  bitter  and  disagree- 
able*  though  accompanied  with  some  aromatic  flaTonri  the  smell  ia 

^  •  Thianamt,  says  Renodxus,  **  vel  Succotrina,  qn^si  succa-eiirina,  quo6  quod 
ejus  pulvis  citrinus  sit,  dicitur:  aut,  ut  quidam  volunt,  Socotorina,  ex  Socoto- 
nna  insuk  det'cnitur  pracitantuwimiu" — Uispeiualohuro,  (1645,)  p.  351. 
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not  very  UDpleasant,  and  somewhat  resembles  tiiat  of  myrrh.  It  is 
said  not  to  produce  bsemorrboidal  afiections  so  readily  as  Barbadoes 
aloes. 

It  is  prepared  in  July,  by  pulling  off  the  leaves,  from  which  the 
juice  is  expressed,  and  afterwards  boiled  and  skiinmtd.  It  is  then 
preserved  in  MoMf  and  dried  in  August  in  the  son.  Accordingto 
others,  the  leaves  are  cut  off  clese  to  the  steni«  and  bong  up.  The 
juice  which  drops  from  theos  withoat  any  expreasioot  is  aflerwarda 
dried  in  the  sun. 

Hepatic  or  Barhadots  aloes f  is  of  two  kinds*  the  one  from  the  Bast 
Indies,  the  other  from  Barbadoes.  The  former  has  a  light  brown,  or 
reddish  yellow  colour,  a  clean  fracture,  and  possesses  nearly  the 
same  medical  properties  as  the  socotorine.  Barbadoes  aloes  is  not 
80  clear  and  bright  as  the  foregoing  sort}  it  is  also  of  a  darker  co- 
lour, more  compact  texture,  and  for  the  most  part  drier;  though  not 
so  brittle.  Its  smell  is  much  stronger  and  more  disagreeable;  the 
taste  intensely  bitter  and  nauseous*  with  little  or  nothing  of  tba 
aromatic  flavour  of  the  socotorine.  The  best  hepatic  aloes  from  Bar* 
badoes  is  in  large  gourd  shells,  and  an  inferior  sort  of  it,  vhich  is 
generally  soft  and  clammy,  is  brought  over  ia  casks.  In  Barbadoes 
the  plant  is  pulled  up  the  roots,  and  carefully  cleaned  from  the 
earth  and  other  impurities.  It  is  then  sliced  into  small  hand-baskets 
and  nets,  which  are  put  into  large  iron  boilers  with  water,  and  boil- 
ed for  ten  minutes,  when  they  are  taken  out,  and  fresh  parcels  sup- 
plied till  the  liquor  is  strong  uiul  black,  which  is  then  strained  into 
a  deep  vat,  narrow  at  bottom,  where  it  is  left  to  cool  and  to  deposit 
its  feculent  parts.  Next  day  the  clear  liquor  is  drawn  off  by  a  cock, 
and  ajgaln  committed  to  a  lai^  iron  vesseL  At  first  it  is  boiled 
tiriskiyt  but  towards  the  end  it  is  slowW  evaporated,  and  requires 
constant  stirring  to  prevent  burning.  When  U  becomes  of  the  con- 
sistence of  honey,  it  is  poured  into  gourds  or  calabashes  for  salot 
and  hardens  by  a^.  Barbadoes  aloes  is  extremely  apt  to  induce 
haemorrhoids;  but  it  is  generally  preferred,  because  it  is  veiy  dil&* 
cult  to  adulterate  it  without  altering  its  appearance. 

There  is  a  third  kind  tbond  in  commerce  under  the  name  of 

Cabaluwb  or  Homsx  Aloss. 

It  is  easily  distinguished  from  both  the  foregoing  kinds  by  its 
strong  rank  smell ;  although,  in  other  respects,  it  agrees  pretty  much 
with  the  hepatic,  and  is  not  unfrcquently  sold  in  its  stead.  Some- 
times the  caballine  aloes  is  prepared  so  pure  and  bright,  as  not  to  be 
distinguishable  by  the  eye  even  from  the  socotorine,  but  its  offensive 
smell,  of  which  it  cannot  be  divested,  readily  betrays  it.  Its  fracture 
also  resembles  that  of  common  rosin,  with  which  it  is  often  adulterat- 
ed, whereas  the  iracture  of  socotorine  aloes  is  unequal  and  irregular. 

danieol  composUUm, — In  this  there  appears  to  be  some  mco^ 
ritv;  Mr.  Braconnot,  (Ann.  de  Chim«  tom.  68,)  conceives  it  to  be  a 
substance,  nd  gmeri$^  which  he  terms  UUer  reiing^  whilst  others 
regard  it  as  composed  of  resin,  gum,  and  extractive,  the  proportions 
of  which  are  supposed  to  vary  in  the  different  specieSt  but  that  their 
pecnltar  virtues  reside  in  the  estractive  part^ 

*  a—  semo  ulissi islkm  on Ous subject,  in  »o.  8^ secood  saritsoCtbe  Jsur* 
nsl  of  the  PfaHsdelphiaoollefe  of  Phsrinacy. 
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From  sixteen  ounces  of  aloes,  Neumuin  extracted  iieir  ftfteMi  hf 
means  of  alcoliol.  From  the  residuum  water  took  up  one  drachm, 
about  an  ounce  of  impurities  boins;  left:  on  inverting  the  procedure, 
and  applying  water  iirst,  he  obiained  but  thirteen  ounces  and  a  half 
of  watery  extract,  and  from  the  residuum  alcohol  dissolved  an  ounce 
and  a  half.  According  to  this  analysis,  lUOO  parts  of  aloes  contain 
about  r.8  soluble  in  water  only,  or  analogous  to  gum,  94  soluble  in 
alcohol  only,  or  resinous  matter,  and  885  soluble  both  In  alcohol  Mill 
water  or  extractive.  Tromadorir  makes  them  coostst  of  25  resmaiid 
75  extractive,  and  Lagrange  of  52  reilo  and  86  extractive.  Dr.  Lewis 
also  remarks,  that  decoctions  of  aloes  let  fiill  a  precipitate,  as  thejr 
cool,  probably  from  extractive  being  more  soluble  in  boiling  than  in 
cold  water.  He  also  found  the  hepatic  aloes  to  contain  more  resin 
and  less  extractive  than  the  socotorine,  and  this  less  than  the  cabal- 
line.  Tromsdorff,  on  the  contrary,  gives  81.25  extractive,  6.25  resin, 
and  12.50  albumen,  as  the  constituents  of  hepatic  aloes.  Boulduc 
also  found  in  socotorine  aloes  one-fourth,  and  in  hepatic  aloes  one- 
third  of  resin.  The  resins  of  all  sorts,  purified  by  alcohol,  have 
little  smelly  that  obtained  firom  the  socotorine  has  scarce  any  percep- 
tible  tastei  that  of -the.  hepatic,  a  slightly  bitterish  relish^  and  the 
resin  of  the  caballine,  a  little  more  of  the  aloetic  flavour.  The  ex- 
tractive  obtained  separately  from  any  of  the  kinds  is  less  disagreen^ 
ble  than  the  erode  aloes:  the  extractive  of  socotorine  aloes  has  verj 
little  smell,  and  is  in  taste  not  unpleasant;  that  of  the  hepatic  has  a 
soinewiiat  stron<;er  smell,  but  is  rather  more  agreeable  in  taste  than 
the  extract  of  the  socotorine:  the  extractive  oi  the  caballine  retains 
a  considerable  share  of  the  peculiar  rank  smell  of  this  sort  of  aloes, 
but  its  taste  is  not  much  more  unpleasant  than  that  of  the  extractive 
obtained  from  the  two  other  sorts. 

Medical  t»e;>— Aloes  is  a  bitter  stimnlating  purgative,  exerting  its 
action  chiefly  on  the  rectam.  In  doses  of  from  5  to  15  gjrains  itemp* 
ties  the  large  intestines,  without  making  the  stools  thin|  and  like- 
wise warms  the  habit,  quickens  the  circulation  and  promotes  tha 
ntei-ine  and  haemorrhoidal  flaxes,  if  f^ven  in  so  large  a  dose  as  to 
purge  effectually,  it  often  occasions  an  irritation  about  the  annSyand 
sometimes  a  discharge  of  blood. 

It  is  to  the  slowness  with  which  aloes  is  dissolved  in  the  primal 
via?,  tliat  it  is  indebted  for  the  medicinal  properties  which  distin- 
guish it;  by  boiling  water  it  is  dissolved,  but  on  cooling  a  precipita- 
tion occurs,  and  by  long  decoction  it  becomes  quite  inert;  weak, 
acids  dissolve  it  more  abnndantljr  than  water,  bat  proof  spirit  is  its 
most  perfect  solvent  Its  solabilit^  is  increased  ny  alkaline  salts 
and  soaps,  bat  by  such  combination,  aloes  undergoes  a  material 
change  in  its  medicinal  properties;  the  bitterness  is  diminished;  its 
purgative  effects  impaired,  and  it  ceases  to  operate  specitically  upon 
the  large  intestines;  a  fact,  the  knowledgje  of  which  is  valuable,  as 
it  enables  us  in  certain  cases  to  obviate  its  irritating  action  upon  the 
rectum. 

It  is  frequently  employed  in  cases  of  suppression  of  the  menses, 
or  of  Uie  haemorrhoidal  discharge;  but  it  is  particularly  serviceable 
in  habitual  costiveness,  to  persons  of  a  phlegmatic  temperament  and 
sedentary  life,  and  where  the  stomaoh  is  oppressed  and  weakened. 
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For  its  use  in  tjplun  fever,  scarlatina,  cjrna&che  maligna,  marasmus, 
chlorosis,  haematemeiiSf  Ghorefl^  hjatena*  and  tetanus,  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton's excellent  work  on  purgatives  may  be  consulted.  Aloes  is  also 
used  as  an  anthelmintic,  both  given  internally  and  applied  to  the 
abdomen  in  the  form  of  a  plaster.  Dissolved  in  alcohol,  it  is  em- 
ployed to  check  hficmorrhagies  in  recent  wouodsi  and  as  a  detei^nt 
in  ulcers. 

Aloes  is  administered  either 

■ 

4L  Simply,  or 
bk  In  compodtions 

1.  With  pnrgatiTea.  Soap,  scammony,  colocjnth,  rimbarb. 

2.  With  Aromatics.  Canella.  HUrapiera, 

3.  With  bitters.  Gentian. 

4.  With  emmena2;ogiies.  Irotti  mjrril. 
It  is  exhibited  in  the  fonn  of 

€L  Powder;  too  nauseous  for  p;eneral  Vie. 

b.  Pill;  the  most  convenient  form. 

c.  Solution  in  wine  or  diluted  alcohol. 

From  its  extreme  bitterness,  the  form  of  pill  iS  best  adapted  for 
Hs  employment  • 

Aloes  form  the  basis  of  most  of  the  antibilioos  and  purging  pilU 
aold  as  patent  medicines,  thus  we  have, 

jSnderson^s  pills — Composed  of  Barbadoes  Aloes,  witb  a  proportion 

of  jalap  and  oil  of  aniseed. 
Hooper^s  pills — Composed  of  the  pil.  aloes  cum  myrrha,  (the  former 
pil.  Ruli,)  sulpbat  of  iron  and  canelia  bark,  with  a  portion  of  iforjr 
black. 

FothergiWs  piUs — Aloes,  scammony,  colocyntb,  and  oxyd  of  anti- 

timony.    Cum  multis  aliis  ! 

FML  Fhorm,  Ah  sptcata.— iV'.  York  Fharm,  AL  tpicatx  extr&ctum. 


ALTHKSA  OFFICINALIS.  E.   Althjba.  L. 

«  . 

Marsh  Mallow.    The  Root  and  Leaves, 
UmMphia  Poigwniria,  Nat.  Ord.  (kbmmfert^  lJam,   ilfefciiiiwi^  Jum. 
ifljyn.  GiiiniMiTe»  (F.)  £ibiidi»  (G.)  Altea*  (L)  Malfifiica^  (8.)  AAfl«%  DkMCor. 

Tbx  marsh-mallow  is  a  perennial  pbint,  which  is  found  commonly 
on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  in  salt  marshes. 

The  whole  plant,  but  especially  the  root,  abounds  with  mucilage. 
Tbo  roots  are  about  the  thickness  of  a  Enger,  lon^  and  fibrous.  Tbi^ 

are  peeled  and  dried,  and  then  are  perfectly  white. 

MediccU  use. — It  is  u^ed  as  an  emollient  and  demulcent,  in  dis- 
eases attended  with  irritation  and  pain,  as  in  various  pulmonary 
complaints,  and  in  atl'ections  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  urinary 
orq^ans;  and  it  is  applied  externally  in  emollient  fomentations,  gar- 
gieh,  and  clysters.  It  is  about  uu  a  looting  with  gum  Arabic,  oas^ 
seed,  and  the  like. 

(O'  The  N,  York  Fharm,  uses  the  leaves  and  rootr-The  FhiL  Fharm,  has 
nsi  tetfodnoed  It  Into  eilher  ef  its  listi. 
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A.— ^Ammonia. 


AMMONIA.—FOL^m£  ALKAU. 

This  very  extiaurdlnary  substance,  lui  a  time  consiileced  a  simple 
bodjr,  was  first  discovered  Dr.  Priestle^r.  The  article  known  by 
tiie  name  of  anmonia,  anterior  to  that  penod^  wu  the  carbonat. 

Jkmiwma  conaitte  of  one  part  of  nitrogen,  with  three  of  hj  drogett 
bj  bulk,  or  of  three  of  hydrogen  and  thirteen  of  nitrogen  bj  wei«it 
It  exists  in  its  purest  form  combined  with  caloric  as  a  gps,  whicn  is 
perfectly  transparent  and  colourless,  elastic  and  compressible;  spe- 
cific p;ravif  \  8  to  hydrogen,  or  100  cut)ic  inches  weigh  eighteen  grains. 
It  has  au  urinous  and  acrid  odour,  irritating  tiie  nostrils  and  eyes, 
and  an  acrid  and  caustic  taste;  it  does  not  dissolve  animal  substan- 
ces;  is  irrespirable:  extinguishes  flume;  colours  vegetable  blues 
green;  and  is  decomposed  by  being  transmitted  through  a  red-hot 
tube,  and  by  the  electric  spark,  into  its  constituent  gssesj  and  br 
oxygen  and  atmospheric  air  at  a  red  heat;  and  by  osT-orariatic  adiC 
it  IS  converted  into  water  and  nitrogen  gas.  It  is  absorbed  withont 
change  by  porous  bodies;  it  dissolves  sulphur  and  phosphomsi  and 
oombiaes  readily  with  water  in  all  its  states,  water  at  a  mean 
temperature  and  pressure  is  saturated  by  670  times  its  volume  of 
gaseous  ammonia,  and  is  thereby  increased  in  bulk,  and  acauires 
the  specific  p;ravity  of  0.875.  Ammonia  combines  with  all  the 
acids,  forming  neutral  salts.  It  is  formed  during  the  putrefactive 
fermentation. 

Ammonia,  in  its  gaseous  form,  is  not  an  article  of  the  Materia 
Medica:  but  if  naoe  to  iroprecnate  water,  or  alcohol,  it  then  be- 
comes so,  under  the  names  of  Mqua^  and  Spiritut  Ammoniac 

Ammonije  MuRiAS.  Jj*  E.  D,    Muriat  of  jSmmonia* 
Sal  JBmmonkc*  Hydroehlorat  Ammomtu 

Sgn,  SelAmmoiyaie,  (F.)  Salmiaik,  (G.)  Saleammontaco,  (I.)  Sslarmo- 

]uioo^(8.)  Monder,  (H.) 

Mttriat  of  ammonia  is  found  native,  especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  volcanoes.*  It  wu  first  prepared  in  Egj  pi  from  the  soot  of 
camel-dung  by  sublimation.  But  the  greatest  part  of  tfiat  now  used, 
is  manufactured  in  Europe,  either  by  combining  directly  ammonia 
with  muriatic  acid,  or  by  decomposing  the  sulphat  of  ammonia  by 
means  of  muriat  of  soda,  QT  the  muriats  of  lime  and  magnesia  by 
means  of  ammonia. 

In  commerce,  muriat  of  ammonia  occurs  either  sublimed  in  firm, 
round,  elastic,  concavo-convex  cakes,  or  crystallized  in  conical 
masses.  The  latter  commonly  contain  other  salts,  especially  mu- 
riat of  lime,  which  renders  them  deliquescent;  and  therefore  the 
sublimed  muriat  of  ammonia  is  to  be  preferred  for  the  purposes  of 
medicine. 

Muriat  of  ammonia  has  an  acrid,  pungent,  urinous  taste.  It  is  so- 
luble in  about  three  times  its  weight  of  water  at  60%  and  in  an  equal 
weight  at  212^.  During  its  solution,  it  produces  32  d^;rees  of  cold. 
It  is  also  soluble  in  about  4.5  parts  of  alcohol.  It  is  permanent  in  ^e 

*  l%e  efUDtiMi  of  Etm  ia  1811,  aiibidfld  as  smeh  lal  amnoniae  m  tupplied 
ill  the  owunctoriet  and  apothccaiieiP  thsps  ia  Siciljr*  4wk  dr  snmi^  lom.  $• 
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ordinary  state  of  the  atmosphere.  By  a  gentle  heat,  it  may  be  de- 
prived of  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  reduced  to  the  fonn  of  a 
white  powder.  At  a  higher  temperature  it  sublimes  unchanged. 
Its  crystals  are  either  six-sided  pyramids,  an:gre^ted  in  a  plumose 
form,  or  still  more  commonly  four-sided  p^^ramids.  It  consists  of 
42.75  muriatic  acid,  25.00  ammonia,  and  32.25  water.  But  in  con- 
sequence of  the  present  unsettled  opinions  respecting  the  nature  of 
moriatie  acid  ind  aronoDii*  and  the  GhaD|;es  which  they  iiiidei]gi> 
bj  conbiiiatiofi  with  each  other,  the  coibpoeitioD  of  this  salt  is  tii- 
▼oWed  in  much  obscurity.  According  to  Dr.  Thomson,  it  conawla 
of  eooal  volmiiea  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  amaioniacal  gas;  or  it 
may  oe  a  componnd  of  chlorine  and  ommomtim,  the  hypothetical 
ba<^e  of  ammonia.  Unlike  all  other  ammoniacal  salts,  it  is  not  de- 
composed by  heat;  which  may  be  regarded  as  strong  evidence  of  ita  . 
being  a  compound  of  chlorine,  and  an  unknown  base. 

Incompatible  Substances. — The  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  unite 
with  the  ammonia,  and  expel  the  muriatic  acid.  On  tlie  contrary, 
ammonia  is  disengaged  by  the  action  of  potash  and  its  carbonat,  car- 
bonat  of  toda,  lime,  magnesia,  &c«  which  combine  with  the  marialio 
•oid.  All  metallic  saitBy  wboee  bases  form  insolnble  compounds 
with  muriatic  add,  as  silver,  lead,  are  incompatible. 

Medical  tt«e.-»Muriat  of  ammonia  is  now  seldom  used  internally. 
It  was  formerly  snpposed  to  be  a  powerful  aperient  and  attenoant  of 
▼iscid  humours. 

Externally  applied»  it  is  a  valuable  remedy.   It  may  act  in  two 
ways. 

1.  By  the  cold  produced  during  its  solution. 

It  is  from  this  cause  that  fomentations  of  muriat  of  ammonia  pro- 
bably prove  beneficial  in  mania,  apoplexy  from  plethora,  and  in  vio- 
lent bead-aches.  ¥rhen  used  with  thu  Intention,  the  solution  should 
be  ap^ied  aa  soon  as  it  is  made 

S.  By  the  stimulus  of  the  salt 

On  tnfs  principle  we  may  explain  its  action  as  a  discutient  in  in- 
dolent tumours  of  all  kinds,  contusions,  gangrene,  psora,  ophthal- 
mia, kynanche,  and  in  stimulating  clysters.  In  some  cases,  as  in 
chilblains  and  other  indolent  inflammations,  both  modes  of  action 
may  be  serviceable.  When  tirst  applied,  the  coldness  of  the  solu- 
tion will  diminish  the  sense  of  heat  and  uneasiness  of  the  part, 
and  the  subsequent  stimulus  will  excite  a  more  healthy  action  m  the 
vessels. 

If  pure,  this  salt  should  be  entirely  volatilized  at  a  low  heat  If 
aulphat  of  aq^monia  be  present^  which  also  is  volatile,  this  may  be 
detected  by  muriat  of  barytes. 

Muriat  of  ammonia  is  the  salt  from  which  all  the  principal  phar- 
maceutic ammoniacal  preparations  are  made. 

(CT'Iotniduced  by  both  the  M  York  and  FkiL  JPharm. 
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AQUA  AMMONLSL  £. 

AquA  Ammom  t  CAusTiciE.  D.  LiquoR  Ammonije.  L, 
9f!ttter4^J3mmoma.  Waitrof  CamtkJlmmonia.  Liquor  of  JimnionUu 

S^,  DUsolution  d'Ammontaquc,  (F.)  Atzender  Ammonium-liquor,  (G.)  li» 

quore  di  Ammonaeo,  (I.) 

Take  of  Muriat  of  Ammonia^  in  powder,  one  pound;  Lime,  fresh 
burnt,  one  pound  and  a  half;  Jf'uter,  one  gallon. — Md  to  the  lime^ 
two  pintv  of  the  water;  Itl  them  aland  until  the  lime  is  blacked^ 
then  put  the  lime  into  a  glcM  retort,  resting  on  a  Bondbathf  to  tht 
beak  of  wMeh  i$  eonneeted  a  large  glaee  reeetoer ,  which  ia  to  be 
kqtt  eM$  add  to  tht  lime  the  muriat  of  ammonia,  and  the  re- 
fnedndor  of  the  waten  and  distil  with  a  elow  firo^  untU  the  liquid 
in  the  receiver  amount  to  two  pints. 

This  formula  is  apparently  injudicious;  the  quantity  of  water 
being  far  greater  than  is  required  to  absorb  all  the  ammoma*  ren* 
den  it  necessavy  to  emploj  retorts  of  large  sixe*  It  it  tme,  the 
renalning  muriat  of  lime,  formed  durinethe  process,  and  left  in  the 
retort,  is  thereby  retained  in  solution;  but  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
soluble  salts,  a  much  inferior  quantity  would  answer  this  end.  The 
process  differs  from  that  recommended  by  the  London  collese, 
chiefly  in  usinfj;  more  lime,  and  in  this  pnrticular  it  i!^  preferable. 
In  the  Edinburgh  formula,  the  ammonia  passes  over  as  agaSi  which 
combines  with  the  water  placed  in  the  receiver. 

The  N.  Fork  Pharm.  adheres  closely  to  the  above  formula,  under 
the  name  of  the  London  college.  The  Phil.  Pharm.  employs  the 
Edinburgh  name.  Tiie  ingredients  are  in  the  proportion  above,  ex- 
cept as  regards  the  water.*  Indeed  the  formula  is  that  of  Bdin* 
borrib,  (Duncan's  Dispens.  7th  edit)  with  slight  yerbal  alterations* 

Dorfurt,  Bucholz,  and  Van  Mons,  agree  in  recommending  nearlj 
the  following  process,  which  resembles  that  of  the  Edinburgh  college. 
Slake  sixteen  ounces  of  lime  with  a  suflicient  quantity  of  water  to 
form  a  thick  paste;  put  it  into  a  cucurbit,  and  add  sixteen  ounces 
of  sal  ammoniac;  lute  on  the  capital,  furnished  with  a  bent  tube, 
reaching  to  the  bottom  of  a  receiver  containing  twenty-four  ounces 
of  water,  and  draw  off*  twenty-four  ounces,  so  as  to  tiH  the  space 
of  forty-eight  ounces,  previously  marked  on  the  receiver,  and  keep 
it  in  phials  perfectly  closed,  by  dipping  their  necks  when  corived  in 
melted  wai. 

The  mcifie  fnmiy  of  the  aqna  ammonis^  as  prepared  by  the 
Dublin  College  is  .934,  that  of  London  .960,  that  of  Edinbargh  is 
.939,  and  that  of  the  PhiL  Pharm.  .944. 

•  'thus  it  orders  a  pint  of  distilled  water,  and  9  fluid  ounces  of  water,  the 
attcr  to  black  the  lime,  the  former  to  absorb  tlic  gas.  May  we  ask  what  ne- 
cessity exif  ts  for  the  direction  of  breaking  the  lime  in  pieeei,  previous  to  pour- 
ing the  WKter  upon  \tf  Will  not  4he  water  eSeetosl^  Moomplisb  this,  with 
len  trouble?  A  very  uaeftil  recommendation  ia  giren  by  the  PkU,  Pimm. 
that  of  prascrviog  the  liquor  vBLemaUmak  well  stopped. 
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TMtfthequantiHa€fBeidarOa»eais§Jinmmdi$m  of 
d^firmi  Spee^  grmiUUM.  (DtiUm.) 


Speeifc 
Cmvity. 

GraifH  of  amnuv 
nia  in  100  water 

Gitdna  of  am- 
moiua  in  100* 

Bnilinp  point 
of  tlie1i4ittd. 

Volume  of  ru 

erain  meMvics 

W  ^KWU  TIM* 

«r  liquid. 

quid. 

.85 

«     •     30  • 

•    35. 3    •  • 

26»  . 

.  494 

.86 

.    .    28  . 

.    32.6    .  . 

58  , 

.  456 

.87 

.    .    26  . 

.    29.9    .  . 

50 

.  419 

.88 

.    .    24  . 

*    27. 3    .  . 

62  . 

.  382 

.89 

•    .    StA  . 

.    5tA»7   •  • 

74  . 

.  346 

.90 

.    .    20  . 

.    22*2  «*  . 

86 

.  311 

.91 

.    .    18  . 

.    19.8   «  • 

98  . 

.  277 

.92 

.    .    16  . 

.    17.4   .  . 

no  . 

•  244 

.93 

•    .    14  . 

•    15.1   .  . 

122  . 

.  211 

.94 

.    .    12  . 

.    12. 8    •  • 

134  . 

.  180 

.95 

.    .    10  . 

.     10.5    .  , 

146 

.  147 

.96 

.   •     8  • 

•      8.3    .  • 

158 

.  116 

.97 

•    . "  6  • 

6.2   .  . 

173  . 

.  87 

.98 

.    .      4  . 

.     4.1    .  . 

187  . 

.  57 

.99 

•    .     2  • 

•           2.           a  . 

196 

.  28 

Sir  Hurophrej  Davj's  results  were  somewhat  different  He  found 
100  parts  of  specific  gravity  0.875,  to  contain  32.5  of  ammonia;  of 
specific  gravity  0.9054,  25.37;  and  of  specitic  gravity  0.969^;,  9.5 
of  ammonia.  For  ordinary  purposes  it  is  useful  to  know,  that  a 
phial  capable  of  containing  £24  grains  of  distilled  water,  can  hold  no 
more  than  21 G  grains  of  the  strong  solution. 

Water  of  ammonia  decomposes  many  of  the  earthy,  and  all  the 
metalline  saltSt  and  ia  capable  of  dissolving,  or  combining  with 
many  of  the  metallic  oxyds,  and  even  of  oxydizing  some  of  the  me- 
tal s.  When  Dure»  water  of  ammonia  does  not  effervesce  with  any  of 
the  acids,  or  form  a  precipitate  with  alcohol.  As  it  readily  absorbs 
carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere,  the  Edinburgh  college,  very  pro- 
perly,  order  it  to  be  kept  in  small  pliials.  By  neglecting  this  pre- 
caution in  the  shops,  it  becomes  carbonated  before  the  large  bottles, 
in  which  it  is  often  kept,  be  half  empty,  or  it  becomes  weakened. 

Qualities. — Form,  a  limpid  colourless  fluid,  specific  gravity,  .900, 
or  one  fluid  ounce  weighs  about  438  grains. 

Odour, — Strong  and  pungent.  TVm/c— Extremely  caustic. 

Chemk4d  Conqmiiion.'-^A  solution  of  ammoniacal  gas  in  water, 
varying  considerably  in  strength,  in  the  different  pharmacopceias. 
It  is  an  active  solvent  of  many  vegetable  principles.  With  alcohol 
it  unites  in  every  proportion.  It  assists  the  oxydizement  dT  copper 
and  zinc,  and  dissolves  many  of  the  metallic  oxyds. 

Multerations, — The  aqua  ammonire  should  contain  nothing  but 
the  volatile  alkali:  and  if  properly  saturated,  its  specific  gravity  at 
60°  Fahr.  will  be  about  .905,  free  frora  carbonic  acid. 

The  carbonic  acid  is  shown  by  a  precipitation,  on  mixing  the  solu- 
tion with  one  of  muriat  of  lime,  which  earthy  salt  is  not  precipitated 
by  pure  ammonia.  If  other  salts  are  present,  they,  may  be  discover- 
ed b^  saturating  a  portion  with  pure  nitric  acid,  and  adding  the  tt* 
^nitile  tests* 
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MdiM  ttie^Rarely  given  intemallji  but  in  doses  of  five  to 
twenty  drops,  largely  diluted,  it  ads  as  a  powerful  stimulant  £x- 
temally,  it  is  applied  to  the  skin  as  a  rubefacient,  chielly,  howefery 
combined  with  sweet  oil*  formiDg  a  saponaceous  liniment  ' 

AquA  Ahmonijb  Diluta.  E,    Diluted  Water  of  Ammonia. 

Take  of  water  ofammomOf  one  part;  dutUUd  watery  ttoo  parts;  mix 

them* 

This  formula  for  a  diluted  solution  of  ammonia,  we  are  told,  is 
absolutely  necessary;  for  water  of  ammonia,  of  the  strength  obtained 

bj  the  direction  of  the  colleges,  is  perfectly  unmanageable,  This 
is  true,  but  it  would  seem  unnecessary  to  introduce  a  specific  for- 
mula for  the  mere  purpose  of  dilutioni  which  might  always  be  done 
at  the  moment  as  heretofore. 

ALCOHOL  AMMONIATUM.  £.  Jhnmtmiated  JikoM. 
SriaiTus  AMMONiiE.  L,  D,    Spirit  of  Jhnmonia* 
Spirit  of  Sal  Amnrn&ac* 

Siftu  Sp.  SsJlt  animoniaci  dukit  P.  L.  1745.  Aloobol  ammoniicil^  (P.) 
Qristtgier  HDUnontom  liquor^  (O.)  Alcoole  unmoniaUH  (L) 

Take  of  JRtohol,  two  pints;  IdnUf  reemifybumi^  bnBpowidf  MttrkU 
of  ammoma^  in  powder^  eight  ounces;  water,  six  ounces.  Add 
the  water  to  the  Hme^  let  them  stand  till  the  Ume  is  slacked;  then 
put  the  lime  into  a  glass  retort  resting  on  a  sand  bath^  to  the  hrnk 
of  which  is  connected  a  p^lriss  receiver,  which  is  to  be  kept  colil;  add 
to  the  lime  the  muriat  of  ammonia  and  the  alcohol,  and  distil  with 
a  slow  firCf  imiil  the  liquid  in  the  receiver  amounts  to  one  pint  and 
a  half. 

The  above  preparation  is  that  adopted  by  the  former  American 
Pharm.  from  the  Edinburgh  college;  and  a  very  good  formula  it  is. 
The  N,  York  Pfmrnu  in  their  late  formula  uses  snh-carbonat  of  potash 
to  decompose  the  muriat  of  ammonia.  The  product  uili  necessarily 
be  a  solution,  (unintended,)  ot  carbonat  of  ammonia.  Tlie  Phu, 
Pharnu  employ  the  above  formula,  using  25  instead  of  2  pints  of  al- 
cohol. The  process  is  continued  as  long  as  any  ammonia  comes  over. 
We  doubt  the  propriety  of  following  out  fuUy  that  part  which  di- 
rects the  heat  to  be  increM^  until-Ae  bottom  of  the  vron  oeMef ton- 
tainingthc  sand,  becomes  red  hot.  The  decomposition  of  muriat 
of  ammonia  by  lime  certainly  does  not  require  this  accumulated  tem- 
perature. 

It  may  be  a  question,  why  only  a  pint  and  a  half  of  spirit  are  dis- 
tilled over  when  two  pints  of  alcohol  are  contained  in  the  prescrip- 
tion; is  there  not  a  loss  sustained? 

This  preparation,  which  is  a  solution  of  ammoniacal  gas,  in  spirit, 
in  place  of  water,  is  not  much  employed  as  a  uiedicine  by  itself;  it 
is  rather  as  the  basis  of  some  other  compounds  hereafter  to  be  noticed. 
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Ammoniated  Aromatic  Tincture. 
Smrrvs  Ammoplb  A&okatious.  D,  L, 

Armuiiic  AmuioniaUd  Tincture,    Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ammonia. 

S^iriiua  tdmmtmim  CcmpoiUm.    SpirUw  VolaL.  Jiromatieui. 

%n.  Bpiritut  mB*  Tolfttait  oleofiii. 

Take  of  Jhniiiuniated  alcohol^  Jmlf  a  pint;  Oil  of  rosemary ,  one  fluid 
drachm  and  a  half;  Oil  of  sassafras  or  lemonSf  OfU  JhUd  drachau 
Mix  thtrn  tiuU  the  oils  may  be  dissolved. 

Alcohol  ammoniatum  aromaticum,  Phil.  Pharm.  Spiritus  ammoniae 
aromaticus,  N.  lurk  Pharm.  Little  difterence  exbU  ia  the  propor- 
tioDs  of  these  pharm.  from  the  above. 

Medicines  of'-lhis  kind  may  be  prepared  extern poraneouslj,  by 
dropping  any  proper  volatile  oil  into  ammoniated  alcohol,  whicn 
will  re^iiiiiy  disaulve  the  oil,  it  the  atninouia  iu  the  solvent  be  caustic^ 
faf  if  it  lie  ctrboMtedt  such  m  H  was  when  prepared  according  to 
tbe  former  directiotis  of  the  London  college,  it  does  no^  dissolve  the 
eUs  here  ordered;  end  is  therefore  totally  unfit  for  this  prepantioii. 
Mr.  Phillips  says,  that  the  oils  as  imported  are  commonly  adulte> 
rated  with  fixed  oil,  which  renders  the  aromatic  spirit  coloured  and 
tachid,  and  that  it  is  therefore  the  usual  practice  oi  chemists  to  distil 
the  mixture  of  oils  and  spirit.  The  formula  here  employed,  is  that 
adopti'd  in  the  preceding  editions  of  the  Pharm.  U.  S.  The  present 
PhU.  edition  has  modified  it  by  a  slight  addition — viz.  a  pint  of  the 
ammoniated  alcohol,  two  fluid  drachms  of  the  oils  of  rosemary  and 
lemons,  and  au  half  tluid  drachm  of  the  oils  of  cloves  and  cinnamon. 
It  is  also  removed  from  the  tinctures,  and  is  located  under  the  head 
of  ammonia— whilst  the  N.  York  edition  has  placed  it  under  the  head 
of  spirits. 

Mtdiad  toe. — ^Ammonia,  thus  united  with  aromatic8«  is  not  only 
more  agreeable  in  flavour,  but  likewise  more  acceptable  to  the  sto- 
macht  and  less  acrimonioaa,  than  when  nncombined.  The  dose  is 
tan  fire  or  six  drops  to  sixtj  or  more. 

TiNCTURA  AmMOWIATA  AsSAFOSTIDiE. 

Smtnrus  Akmovia  Faitnus.  D. 

Jhmnamaled  TmOure  of  AseafoMku   FMd  Spint  of  Jhnmania, 

jSkoMJimmonUUum  IheHdum, 

Take  of  Ammoniated  alcohol^  eis^ht  ounces;  Assafetida,  half  an  ounce. 
Digest  in  a  dose  vessel  twelve  hours;  then  distil  oj/,  with  t/te  lieat 
of  boiling  water,  eight  ounces.  E, 

This  spirit,  which  is  easily  prepared,  is  designed  as  an  anti-h^'s- 
teric,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  very  elegant  one.  Volatile  spirits,  im- 
pregnated for  these  purposes  with  tiitVerent  fetids,  have  been  usually 
Kept  in  the  shops;  the  ingredient  here  chosen,  is  tlie  best  calculated 
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of  any  for  general  use,  and  equivalent  in  virtte  to  them  all.  The 
spirit'is  pale  when  newljHliatiUedy  bat  acqnires  a  conndenble  tinge 

by  keeping. 

It  is  not  very  evident  why  the  dift'erent  Hi  itish  Pharmacopoeias 
order  this  to  be  distilled.  The  process  is  at  best  unnecessary.  It  is, 
however,  an  excellent  remedy,  and  might  be  employed  with  advan- 
fajte  to  form  some  of  the  ammoniated  tinctures,  especially  that  of 
guaiacum.  lis  dose  is  the  same  as  the  preceding.  The  N.  York^ 
and  PAtV.  Pharm,  have  omitted  an  excellent  remedy,  wethlnki  in 
leaving  oat  the  aboTe.  * 

SnniToa  Ammohls  Sucoinatu8«  L» 
Sued$iaied  Spirit  of  Ammonia. 

Syn.  Eau  de  Luce. 

Take  of  Mastich,  3  drachms,-  AlcohoU  9  fluid  drachms;  Oil  of  La- 
vender, 14  minims;  Oil  of  Amber,  4  minims;  Solution  of  Ammo- 
ma,  ten  fhiid  omm  s.  Macerate  the  mastich  in  the  idcohol;  when 
dissolved  pour  of)' the  clear  iinciure;  add  the  other  ingredients^  and 
mix  them  by  afrilation. 

The  preparatio!!  of  the  pharmacopccia  of  1787,  under  this  name, 
did  not  preserve  the  milky  appearance,  characteristic  of  Eau  de  luce, 
for  which  it  was  substituted:  the  present  formula  is  said  to  furnish 
a  compound,  capable  of  preserving  its  milkiness  for  a  considerable 
time.  It  is  siiiimlant  and  antispasmodic:  and  has  been  successtul 
in  India  against  tlie  bite  of  spaces.  Dose,  ten  minims  to 
more^  in  anj  convenient  vehicle. 

AMMONIA  SUB-CARBONAS.  L.  E.  D. 

Sub-carbonat  of  Ammonia, 
Ammonia  Praparata.  Sal  Volatilb,  &c. 
VataiiU  Salt.    Carfumat  if  Jimmonia.   Concrete  Virile  AlkaiL 
Syn.  Caibonate  d'Ammoniaqiie,  (F.)  KohtensKufet  Ammonium,  (G.) 

Take  of  Muriat  of  ammonia,  one  pound,-  soft  curbonat  of  LiniCy 
dried,  one  pound  and  a  half.  Having  triturated  them  separately, 
mix  them  thoroughly,  ana  eublime  from  a  retort  into  a  receiver 
kept  cool*  £• 

The  neutral  carbonat  or  bi-carbonat  of  ammonia  was  formed  by 
Bcrthollet,  by  impregnating  a  solution  of  sub-carbonat  with  carbonic 
acid  gas.    According  to  his  experiments  it  is  composed  of 
Ammonia   .    .    .    28.19   .    .    100   .    .  39.2 
Carbonic  acid  .   .   71.81   .   •   255  •   •  loa 

lOa  S55  139.2  ' 

From  the  known  specific  gravity  of  those  two  bodie8»  Oaj  Lttiiac 
has  calcalated  that  the  neutral  carbonat  consists  of  exactly  equal 
quantities  by  measure  of  the  two  gases,  while  the  suh-carbonat  is 

composed  of  two  volumes  of  alkaline  ^as  to  one  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  • 
This  is  a  case  of  mutual  decomposition.  The  carbonat  of  ammonia 
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formodf  being  volatile»  ptsses  over  into  the  receiTer;  the  muriat  of 
liBM  remaina  in  the  retort.  It  more  generallj  made  in  the  large 
way.  The  chalk  employed  should  always  be  very  carefully  dried; 
as  the  presence  of  moisture  injures  the  product.  It  requires  a  con- 
siderable heat  to  promote  the  tnutnal  action  of  tlie  substances  on  each 
other.  Giiltlins;  says,  that  the  sublimation  must  be  conducted  in  the 
open  fire,  and  therefore  uses  an  earthenware  cucurbit,  with  a  tubu- 
lated capital.  When  a  glasn  retort  is  employed,  it  should  have  a 
TerjwiJe  neck;  and  the  Seat  form  for  the  receiver  is  cjlindrlctU  ^ 
it  enables  ns  to  get  out  the  carbonat  of  ammonia  condensed  in  it 
withmit  breaking  it.  The  residnnm  which  remaina  in  the  retort^  fur- 
nishes rouriat  oflime  by  lixiviation  and  evaporation. 

Sometimes  carbonat  of  potass  or  soda,  is  employed  for  the  prepa« 
ration  of  carbonat  of  ammonia.  The  theory  of  the  process  is  the  same^ 
and  the  decomposition  is  ett'ected  at  a  lower  temperature.  But  as 
potass  or  soda  are  very  rarely  saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  part  of 
the  ammonia  is  evolved  in  tlie  form  of  gas,  which,  if  not  permitted 
to  escape,  will  burst  the  vessels.  To  prevent  this  loss,  therefore, 
Mr.  Gottliog  uses  a  cucurbit  and  capital,  lurnished  with  a  bent  tube, 
which  is  to  be  immersed  in  a  phial  of  water;  by  whidi  contrivance^ 
while  the  carbonat  of  ammonia  is  condensed  in  the  capital,  the  ^ase- 
ons  ammonia  is  absorbed  by  the  water*  The  residuum  contains  either 
mnriat  of  potass  or  soda. 

QualUiat^Ihrmt  white,  semi-transparent  masses,  fibrous  texture, 
efflorescing  on  eicposure  to  air. 

Odour. — Pungent  and  peculiar.    Taste — Acrid,  but  coolins;. 

Chemical  Composition. — Varies  materially,  according  to  the  tem- 
perature employed  in  its  preparation.  As  usually  prepared,  Mr. 
Phillips  says  it  contains  about  half  its  weight  of  carbonic  acid;  its 
composition  bcin^  carbonic  acid  50,  ammoniac  39,  water  11.  It  is, 
indeed,  said  to  differ  in  the  amount  of  alkali  contained,  from  fifty  to 
twenty  per  cent  As  a  medicine,  this  is  a  fact  of  infinite  importance 
to  its  value. 

Solubility. — About  three  times  its  weight  of  cold  water  are  re- 
quired to  dissolve  it.  Increase  of  temperature  augments  its  solubi- 
lity; approach  to  a  hoilini;  fieaf,  volatilizes,  and  partially  decomposes 
it  Insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  hence  the  addition  of  spirit  to  a  strong 
solution,  produces  a  dense  coagulum. 

Incompalib/es. — Acids,  fixed  alkalies  and  their  carbonats,  lime, 
magnesia,  alum,  super  tartrat  of  potass,  and  all  acidulous  salts,  sul- 
phat  of  magnesia,  acetat  of  mercury,  calomel,  and  corrosive  subli- 
mate, super  acetat  of  lead,  tartarized  iron,  and  sulphate  of  iron  and 
zinc  If  added  to  decoctions  or  infusions,  tnej  must  be  previously 
pooled.    It  is  best  eihibited  in  the  form  of  a  pill,  or  julep. 

Medical  use,  —It  exactly  resembles  ammoni^  in  its  action,  except 
that  it  is  weaker,  and  its  efficacy  as  a  stimulant,  must,  therefore, 
depend  on  the  excess  of  ammnnut  in  it,  that  is,  the  unsaturated  part. 
It  IS  probable,  a  perfectly  neutral  carbonat  of  ammonia  would  be  no 
more  efficient,  than  an  equal  dose  of  acetat  or  muriat  of  the  same 
salt  If  it  meets  with  an  acid  in  the  stomach,  it  is  immediately  de- 
'  composed,  and  a  uuw  salt  will  necessarily  be  produced.^  Unequal 
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it  is  in  stren^h,''^  wc  are  never  certain  of  administeriDg  the  same 
amount;  it  would  therefore  be  well  to  dismiss  it  from  use,  and  em- 
ploy the  atjua  ammonia  in  its  place.  Given  as  it  usually  is,  in  the 
low  states  of  disease,  with  other  potct  rful  stimulants^  as  wiue^  brandjTf 
&c.  it  is  probably  much  overrated  in  practice. 

In  lur^e  doses,  (half  a  drachm  to  two  scruples,)  it  is  said  to  be 
emetic.  U  iius  been  found  useful  in  gubtiic  atVections,  which  super- 
vene habits  of  irregularity  and  debauchery;  probably  by  its  alkales- 
cent nature  in  nentralizing  acid,  which  not  unfre<|aentlj  attends  itf 
It  is  employed  for  smelling  too,  in  syncope,  hystenst  &c.  and  is  used 
in  preparing  some  other  articles  of  medicinal  employment. 
Its  dose  18  from  five  to  twenty  grains. 

MtUteration,'-^lt  ought  to  be  entirely  volatilized  bj  heat  If  any 
thing  remain,  when  it  is  laid  on  a  heated  Iron,'  carbonat  of  potash  or 
lime  may  be  suspected;  and  this  is  not  unlikely  to  be  the  case,  if  the 
salt  be  purchased  in  form  of  powder.  Always  purchase  it  in  solid 
lumps.  Sulphuric  or  muriatic  salts,  lime,  iron,  &:c.  may  be  disco- 
vered by  addins:  to  the  alkali,  saturated  with  nitric  acid,  the  appro- 
priate tests. t  it  ouglit  to  be  free  from  every  smell,  excepting  its 
peculiar  ammoniacal  odour.  Dr.  Paris  asserts,  that  there  is  a  large 
Guantitj  of  an  impure  salt  in  the  English  market^  manufactured  from 
tiie  residuum  of  tne  gas-light  manufactories. 

(Cy-  Pharm.  N.  York,  and  PAtA-^Ammoniae  caiboms.  The  ftrmulft  Mlbstsn- 

tially  as  above.  As  this  salt  possesses  alkaline  properties,  it  can  scarcely  be 
called  carbonat;  and  it  is  rather  surprising*,  that  a  term,  which  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  Pharmacopccia,  was  deemed  deserving  of  correction,  conformably 
to  all  the  three  Britisb  college^  should  now  be  here  feriTedl 

AQUA  CARBON  AXIS  AMMONIiB.  D. 
(SoLirrio  £•)  LiquoK  AMMONiiB  Suboarbohatis.  JL 
Water  of  Carbonat  of  Arnmoma* 

Solution  or  Liquor  of  Sub-Carbonat  of  dmmonia. 

Take  of  Muriat  of  atnmonia^  Carbonat  of  potass^  each  sixteen  ouncetf 
JVater  two  pints.  Having^  mixfd  tfie  salts  and  put  them  into  a 
glass  retort,  pour  the  nutter  upon  t/icm,  and  dislU  to  drymsn  in  a 
sand  bathf  gradually  increasing  the  heat. 

This  is  an  old  formula  to  be  found  in  Duncan's  seventh  edition  of 
the  Edinburgh  Dispensatory,  for  1813.  Why  this  trouble  should 
have  been  taken  tor  the  formation  of  an  article  which  can  at  once  be 
niaile  by  dissolving  the  preceding  salt  in  water,  is  difficult  to  say; 
certainly*  it  is  by  no  means  superior,  if  equal  to  that  at  present  pur- 
sued, both  by  the  Kdinburj^h  and  London  colleges,  viz.  by  dissolving 
one  part  of  the  sub-carbonat  in  four  of  distilled  water.    This  last . 

^  *  By  Diiton't  ezperimenti  on  thk  lubject,  100  graint  of  cuboost  of  anno* 
nia  lost  m  lbllow%  by  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  45^. 

In  4  houn,  loit  30  gnuaa. 
8  43 

U  48^ 
18  49i 

24  50 

t  Muriat  of  barytei,  oitm  of  iilver>  oxaUt  of  ammoDui»  tiocture  of  gall^  &c. 
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is  even  more  economical,  since  the  iHuriat  of  potass  left  in  the  retort 
IB  of  no'iise.   The  Dnblin  college  employ  soda  instei^d  of  potash. 

A  plan  I  haveparsnedy  not  vnfrequently  to  prepare  this  solution* 
is  to  impregnate  the  aqua  ammonise  placed  in  the  middle  vessel  of 
Nooth's  apparatus^  with  carbonic  acid,  evolved  firom  marble  by  mu- 
riatic aeid.  It  is  expeditious  and  easy  of  execution;  but  possesses 
no  superiority  over  tne  common  solution,  of  the  solid  sub-caibonat. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  solution,  as  pven  by  the  Dublin  college, 
prepared  by  the  present  plan,  and  followed  by  the  Pharmacopaia 
of  the  U,  S,  is  1095.  Dr.  Henry,  in  his  chemistry,  says  it  should 
nave  the  specific  gravity  of  1150;  that  it  should  eft'ervesce  on  the 
addition  ot  acids;  and  should  aflford  a  strong  cuugulum  on  adding, 
(twice  its  bulk,  Pferis,]  alcohol. 

This  article  is  scarcely  used  in  medidne,  and  might,  without  in- 
jury* have  been  omitted;  the  solid  carbonat  being  amply  adequate. 

Its  dose  is  twenty  to  sixty  drops,  still  further  diluted. 

Cj^  Aquaaromonix  fsuh  J  carbonntis,  1st  edition  of  the  Ph.  U.  S.  corrected, 
-—has  been  we  think,  with  great  propriety  omitted  in  the  Phil.  Pharm. — That 
of  jy.  York  retains  the  prescription  of  Edinburgh,  by  diiisolving  8  ounces  uf 
.  tfaectfboi»tiD3piiitaof  diftulodwater. 

Liquor  Yolatius  Coemu  Cbavimi. 

Volatile  Liquor  of  Hartshorn.    Spirit  of  Hartsliomf  Sfc. 

Sjftu  AlkaU  volata  auor,  (F.) 

TUfee  of  HarUhom  any  quanHhf*  DUHl  wUk  a  fire  gradualfy  in- 
ereoiedi  the  volaiUe  liquor,  scU  and  ail.  Pepeat  the  dislUkiHan 
of  the  volatile  Hquar  untU  ii  becomes  as  Htnptd  as  water,  separat- 
ing by  flUration^  the  oil  arid  salt  after  each  distillation.  The 
liquor  is  more  ea^y  purified,  if,  after  each  distillation,  except  the 
first,  we  add  one-sirth  of  trona  charcoal,  previoush/  heated  to  red- 
ness, then  extinguished,  h\j  covering  it  with  sand,  and  powdered 
while  hot.  If  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hartshorn  cannot  be  procur-' 
edf  the  bones  of  any  land  animals  may  supply  its  place. 

This  is  an  impore  sub-carbonat  of  ammonia,  of  no  use  in  medi- 
cine, which  the  preceding  articles  cannot  snppl ji  it  is  wisely  ngect- 
«d  by  the  framers  of  the  other  Fharmacopcnias. 

So  many  repetitions  of  the  same  substance,  (trnder  dtfferentnameMf) 
might  well  expose  the  recomnienders  of  them  to  ridicule. 

The  wholesale  dealers  have  very  large  pots  for  this  distillation, 
with  earthen  heads,  almost  like  those  of  the  common  slill;  for  receiv- 
ers, they  use  a  couple  of  old  jars,  the  mouths  of  which  are  luted  to- 
gether) the  pipe  that  comes  from  the  head,  is  connected  bj  means  of 
an  ado^r  with  the  lower  jar,  which  is  also  furnished  with  a  cock 
foir  drawing  off  the  fluids  condensed  in  it  Th^  upper  iar  is  entiret 
and  in  it  is  condensed  the  solid  carbonat  of  ammonia;  When  a  large 
qnantity  of  the  subject  is  to  be  distilled,  it  is  castomarjr  to  continue 
tne  operation  for  several  days  successively;  only  unluting  the  head 
occasionally,  to  put  in  fresh  materials.  \A  hen  the  upper  jar  be- 
comes eatireijr  filled  with  carbonat  of  ammonia^  it  cracks.  It  is  then 
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to  be  remoTed,  the  salt  to  be  taken  oat  of  it,  and  a  freali  om  anbati* 
tuted  in  its  place. 

"When  only  a  small  qnantitj  of  spirit  or  salt  is  wanted,  a  common 
iron  pot,  such  as  is  usually  fixed  in  sand  furnaces,  may  be  cmptoj- 
ed;  an  iron  head  beiog  fitted  to  it.  The  receiver  ought  to  be  lar^e, 
and  a  glass,  or  rather  tin  adopter,  inserted  between  it  and  the  pipe 
of  the  head. 

The  (listillinn;  vessel  being  charged  with  pieces  of  horn,  a  mode- 
rate fire  is  apj)!  *!'!!,  which  jis  slowly  increased,  and  raised  at  length 
almost  to  the  uuuost  degree.  At  first  water  arises,  which  gradually 
acQuires  colour  and  smell,  from  the  admixture  of  empyreumatic  oil 
and  ammoniacal  salts;  carbon  at  of  ammonia  next  ariseSt  which  at 
first  dissolves  as  it  comes  over,  in  the  water,  and  thus  forms  what 
is  called  the  jrptrt/.  When  the  water  is  saturated,  the  remainder  of 
the  salt  concentrates  in  a  solid  form  to  the  sides  of  the  recipient.  If  it 
be  required  to  have  the  whole  of  the  salt  solid,  and  undissolved,  the 
water  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  salt  begins  to  arise,  which 
may  be  known  by  the  appearance  of  white  fumes;  and  that  this 
may  be  done  tlic  more  commodioii*^] v,  the  receiver  should  be  left 
unluted,  till  this  first  part  of  the  process  be  finished.  The  white 
vapours  which  now  arisf,  sometimes  come  over  with  such  vehemence 
as  to  throw  ott"  or  burst  the  receiver:  to  prevent  tliis  accident,  it  is 
convenient  to  have  a  small  hole  in  the  luting,  which  may  be  occa- 
sionally stopped  with  a  wooden  peg,  or  opened  as  the  operator  shall 
find  proper.  Lastly,  the  oil  arises,  which  acquires  greater  colour 
and-consistency  as  the  operation  advances.  Carbonat  of  ammonia 
still  comes  over,  but  it  is  partly  dissolved  in  the  hot  oily  vapour. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  considerable  disengagement  of  gas,  con- 
sisting of  a  mixture  of  carbureted  hydrogen  often  containing  sulphur 
and  phosphorus,  and  of  carbonic  acid. 

All  tlie  liquid  matters  being  potircd  out  of  the  receiver,  the  salt 
whicli  remains  adhering  to  its  sides,  is  to  be  washed  out  with  a  lit- 
tle water,  and  added  to  the  rest.  It  is  convenient  to  let  the  whole 
stand  for  a  few  hours,  that  the  oil  may  the  better  disengage  itself 
from  the  liquor,  so  as  to  be  at  first  separated  by  a  funnel,  and  after- 
wards more  perfectly  by  filtration  through  wet  paper. 

None  of  &ese  products,  except  perhaps  a  amall  quantity  of  the 
water,  exist  ready  formed  in  the  matter  subjected  to  tne  distillatioOt 
Imt  are  produced  by  a  new  arrangement  of  ite  constituents.  For  the 
production  of  ammonia,  it  is  absolntelj  necessary  that  it  contain 
nitrogen,  or  be  what  is  called  a  quaternary  oxyd.  Although  some 
vegetable,  and  most  animal  substances  are  of  this  kind,  yet  only  the 
most  solid  parts  of  animals,  such  as  bone  and  liorn,  are  etnpfoyed 
for  the  production  of  ammonia;  because  they  furnish  it  less  mixed 
with  other  substances,  are  easily  obtained,  and  at  little  expense, 
and  arc  very  manageable  in  the  distillation.  On  the  application  of 
heat,  as  soon  as  all  the  water  which  they  contained  is  ('\j)e!led,  their 
elemente  begin  to  act  on  each  other,  and  to  form  binary,  or  at  most 
ternary  compounds.  Water  is  formed  of  part  of  the  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  ammonia  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  carbonic  acta  of  car- 
Doo  and  oxygen,  then  oil,  ofhydrogen  and  dmrcMl,  i^ile  the  super- 
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fiaous  carbon  remains  in  the  retort  in  the  state  of  (animal^  charcoal. 
As  the  fomwtioo  of  these  sobslsnces  is  sioraltotieoQSt  ^  tn  iminedlate 
iicccepion»  thej  are  not  obtained  scparttelj,  but  are  mixed  with  each 
ether.  The  water  is  saturated  with  earbonat  of  ammoniat  and  im- 
pregnated with  empyreuinatic  oil,  while  the  earbonat  of  ammonia  is 
di-ci'loored  with  oil}  and  the  oil  contains  earbonat  of  animunia  dis- 
solved in  it.  They  maj«  however*  be  separated  from  each  other  in 
a  great  measure,  in  the  manner  already  described.  But  a  small  por- 
tion of  oil  obstinately  adheres  both  to  tlie  salt-  and  its  Bolution, 
which  constitutes  the  only  difference  betwceri  salt  and  spirit  of 
hartshorn  as  they  are  called,  and  the  purer  earbonat  of  ammoQia»as 
obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  muriat  of  ammonia. 

In  the  large  way,  this  impure  preparation  may  answer  to  form 
Bnrint  of  ammonia. 

Aqua  AoxTATis  AuuomM,     D,  Liquon  AMMONtii  Aobtatis.  /» 

WStter^  or  Solution  of».^eetat  of  Ammonia.  Spirit  of  Mindererus, 

Take  of  Carboiuit  of  ammonia,  in  powder,  two  ounces. — .^rfrf,  by 
small  portions,  u  ith  frequent  agitation^  so  murk  distilled  (Pharm. 
N.  York,  purified  vinefrar,  Pharm.  Phil,  diluted  acetic  acid,)  Vine- 
gar, as  sliall  be  sujjiricnl  tjLactly  lo  saturate  the  ammonia. 

The  name  s;ivpn  by  the  London  College,  is  adopted  in  both  the 
N.  York  and  Pldl.  P'harm. 

This  is  much  better  recommended,  we  tl»ink,  as  an  extemporane- 
ous prescription,  than  as  a  permanent  article  to  be  kept  on  the 
shelves  of  the  apothecary.  It  is,  like  other  acetats  in  solution,  liable 
to  decomposition  j  and  few  persons  w  ill  throw  it  away,  even  if  spoilt, 
ts  form  a  fresh  supply. 

B7  this  process  we  obtsin  acetat  of  ammonia,  dissolved  in  the 
water  of  the  scetic  acid;  but  as  .this  is  apt  to  vary  in  quantity,  the 
solution  also  varies  in  strength,  and  the  crystallization  of  the  salt  is 
mttended  with  too  mnch  difficulty  to  be  practised  for  pharmacentical 
purposes.  Its  erysfals  arc  long,  slender  and  flatted,  of  a  pearly- 
white  colour,  and  ol  a  cool  sweetish  taste,  are  very  deliquescent, 
melt  at  170°,  and  sublime  at  250°.  It  is  decomposed  by  the  acids, 
alkalies,  and  several  of  the  earths,  and  metalline  salts;  and  when 
in  solution,  its  acid  is  decon) posed  spontaneously  and  by  heat. 

Different  proposals  liave  been  made  to  get  a  solution  of  greater 
strength  and  uniformity,  than  that  still  retained  by  the  British 
colleges.  Mr.  Lowe  saturates  four  ounces  of  earbonat  of  potass 
with  dtstilied  Tim  gar,  and  evaporates  the  Bolntion  to  S6  ounces. 
He  then  mixes  it  with  two  ounces  of  muriat  of  ammonia,  and  dis- 
tils the  mixture  in  a  glass  retort  Acetat  of  ammonia  comes  over. 
The  last  edition  of  the  Prussian  Pharmacopoeia  prepares  it  by  satu- 
rating three  ounces  of  earbonat  of  ammonia  with  a  strong  acetic 
acid,  (obtained  by  distillation  from  acetat  of  soda,  dissolved  in  two 
parts  of  water,  and  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,)  and  diluting 
the  solution  with  water,  so  that  it  sliall  weii^h  twenty-four  ounces. 
One  ounce,  therefore,  contains  the  alkali  of  a  drachm  of  earbonat  of 
ammonia. 

JncompatibU  subMtances, — Acids,  fixed  alkalies,  alum,  lime-water, 
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the  sulphats  of  magnesia^  iXnCf  copper,  and  iroa)  aitrat  of  sUverf 
corrosive  sublimate. 

Medical  use. — Acetat  of  ammonia,  when  assisted  by  a  warm  regi- 
men, proves  au  excellent  and  powerful  sudorilicj  and  as  it  operated 
witiiout  quickening  the  circulation,  or  tDcreaaing  the  beat  of  the 
bodjt  it  is  adiiiiBsible  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases  in  which 
the  use  of  stimulating  sudorifics  is  attended  with  danger.  Its 
action  may  likewise  be  determined  to  tlie  kidneys*  by  walking 
about  in  the  cool  air.  The  common  doSe  is  half  an  ouncOy  either 
by  itselfy  or  along  with  dther  medicines  adapted  to  the  same  in- 
tention. 

This  medicine  may  be  made  very  readily  and  extemporaneously, 
by  adding  the  acetic  acid  to  the  carbonat  in  a  strong  phial;  by  cork- 
ing it  the  carbonic  acid  is  prevented  from  escapin":;  it  unites  in  con- 
sequence of  the  pressure,  w  idi  the  acelat  uf  anuitonia,  and  forms  a 
much  more  pleasant  mixture. 

It  is  often  very  improperly  prepared  by  apothecaries^  with  common 
impure  Tine|ar.  Tne  article  is  very  unpleasant  to  many  stomacBs. 
Ammonis  acetia  ttquiduib  Pharm,  U,  &  Ist  editioii. 

HYDROSULPHURETUM  AMMONLE.  E,  D, 
Jiydrihsulphuret  of  MmmonUu   Hydrfhwlphat  of  Anmoma. 

col  apparatus  to  a  stream  of  the  gas,  wkUh  arises  from  Sutphartt 
of  antimony^  four  ounces;  Muriatic  acid^  ^ghl  owiees,  prenowhf 
diluted  with  two  pints  and  a  haff  of  wattr^Preserve  the  product 
in  a  dose-stopped  glass  vesseL 

Liquor  ammoniae  hydro-sulphatis,  solution  of  hydro-sulphat  of  am- 
momm^  Pharm,  Phil.  The  above  formula  was  adopted  by  the 
Pharm.  U,  S,  1st  edition.  The  present  orders  the  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  from  sulphuret  of  iron  and  sulphuric  acid*  diluted  with  four 
times  its  weij^^ht  of  v.  atcr. 

Kxcept  in  usini^  sul}jhurct  of  antimony  which  the  French  have  long 
emplovt'd,  instead  of  suljthuret  (d'  iron,  the  above  formula  is  that 
vvliich  is  given  by  the  K(rn>l)ui^ii  college. — 'VUq  Pharm.  Forkf 
retains  it,  as  in  the  1st  edition  of  I'.  <V.  P/iann. 
^  Sulphurated  hydrogen,  or  hydro-sulphuric  acid,  is  capable  of  com- 
bining with  different  miscs.  In  the  present  preparation  it  is  combined 
with  ammonia.  It  is  obtained  by  decomposmg^a  sulphuret,  as  of  iron* 
with  muriatic  acid.  As  soon  as  the  acid,  by  its  superior  affinity,  se- 
parates, the  iron  from  the  sulphur,  the  latter  immediately  reacts  oo 
the  water,  the  oxygen  of  whicn  forms  with  one  portion  of  it,  sulphn- 
ric  acid,  while  the  hydrogen  dissolves  another  portion,  and  forms 
sulphureted  hydrogen  gas.  The  combination  of  this  with  ammonia 
is  facilitated  by  reduction  of  temptMature,  and  by  niaking  it  pass 
through  a  column  of  the  water  of  anui\onia  by  means  of  an  apparatus, 
such  as  <iullc's  or  Nooth's.  Tlie  ammonia  very  readily  assumes 
a  greenish  yellow  colour,  from  the  absorption  of  the  sulphureted  hy- 
drogen. Tromsdorfl'  has  proposed,  that  the  sulphureted  h>'drogea 
gas  should  be  obtained  by  the  decompositioii  of  sulphuret  of  potassi 
but  in  this  way  its  formation  is  too  rapid  to  be  easily  managed. 
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Gottling  says,  that  llie  acid  should  be  added  ^jnnlu  illy,  and  that  the 
whole  must  be  constant!  v  agitated.  But  these  precautions  are  ren- 
dered  QoneceMarj  bj  dilutiog  the  tcid  in  the  degree  directed  bj  the 
Pbamiacopoeia*  Mr.  Craickahank^  who  first  suggested  the  uae  of 
kjrdro-salpharet  of  antmonia  in  medicine*  directs  the  sulphnret  of 
iron  to  be  prepared  bj  heating  a  bar  of  iron  to  a  white  neat  in  a 
smith'a  forge,  and  rubbing  it  against  the  end  of  a  roll  of  sulphor. 
The  iron  at  this  temperature  immediately  combines  with  the  sulphury 
and  form;;  globules  of  sulphnreted  iroOf  which  should  be  recmved  in 
a  vessel  filled  with  wattr. 

The  above  remarks  may  be  useful,  as  sulphuret  of  antimony  may 
not  be  always  at  hand.  An  easy  mode  of  preparing  the  sulphurct  of 
iron  is  given  in  the  Dublin  Pharmacoprtin,  as  an  accompaniment  to 
the  old  process  for  the  remedy  we  are  couaidering,  viz. 

SOLFRVltCT  OV  IrOK.  />• 

Take  of  purified  filings  of  Iron,  six  ounces;  Sublimed  sulphur ,  (wo 
ounces;  7nix  and  expose  than  to  a  moderate  degree  of  htat^  in  a 
covered  crucible,  until  they  unite  in  a  mass. 

M^iTtral  use. — llydro-sulphuret  of  ammonia,  or  more  correctly, 
sulphureled  hydroj^uret  of  ammonia,  acts  powerfully  on  the  living 
system.  It  induces  vertigo,  drowsiness,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  and 
lessens  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  According  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  chemical  physiologists,  it  is  a  powerful  disoxygenizing 
remedy.  It  has  only  been  used  in  diabetes  by  Dr.  Rollo  and  others, 
uder  the  name  of  henatized  ammoniaf  in  doeca  of  five  or  ilx  drops 
three  or  foor  tiroes  a  aay,  gfadoall j  increased  till  slight  giddiness  en- 
tsea,  when  no  fvrther  augmentation  shoald  take  place. 

Tke  OtthHn  college  hsye  also  given  a  process  for  preparing  the 

A^OA  SnLnnmsTi  Ammonia       fVaier    Sulphuret  of  dmmonku 

nk$  of  ffuh  hwrd  Idmef  Muriai  of  ammoma^  Ifi  powder^  each 
four  ounea;  SMkned  Sufyhur^  Hot  waier^  eaehf  two  otmeet 
Sjprudtle  the  water  upon  the  Ume^  fiaeed  in  an  earthm  veiae/,  md 

cover  it  up  until  the  lime  faUa  to  poivder^  which^  as  won  as  it  it 
eold^  io  tobe  mixed  by  trituration  trith  tlu  9uiphur  and  muriat  of 
ammonia,  avoiding  the  vapours.  Put  the  mixtureinio  a  retort,  and 
distil  trith  a  sifdden  and  sf/ffirirjif/y  strong  degree  of  heat.  Keep 
the  liquor  thus  obtained  in  a  pkiai^  accurately  closed  with  a  gloM 
stopper , 

The  product  is,  in  iiict«  very  little  different  from  the  former.  The 

results  of  both  may  be  regarded  as  the  same.*  In  the  former,  the 
sulphureted  hydrogen  and  ammonia,  are  presented  to  enrh  other  in 
a  fully  formed  state.  In  this,  they  meet  eacli  other  in  a  nascent  state. 
This  IS  the  Fuming  Liquor  of  Boyle;  an<l  by  the  French,  is  called, 
(in  conformity  to  tt>is  view  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  being  an  acid,) 
raJphureted  hydro-sulphat  of  ammonia, 

*  Tliis  last  contains  It  is  asserted,  a  portion  of  uncomblned  alkali,  to  which 
it  owes  \\<i  fuming  property,  but  which  is  speedily  lost,  if  oot  kept  aocurstelyo 
It  1%  decomposed  by  all  acids,  and  roost  metallic  solutiona. 
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AMM ONIACUM.  L.  D.  E.   Qum  JhmmmiM. 

HeracUum  Gummijcrum^    Gum-bearing  Jleracleum.    The  concrete 

Juice. 

FenUmdria  Manogynia.  Nat  Ord.  Umbcllatx. 

Syn*  OoniiMaxnmoninque,  (F.)    Ammonlak,  (0.)    Goronui  ammoBiaco^  (!•) 

Amoniuco,  (S.)  Ubhok  or  Fesliook,  (Arab.) 

Ammoniacum  is  a  concrete,  gummy-resinuus  juice,  brought  from 
the  East  Indies,  usually  in  large  masses,  composed  of  little  lumps  or 
tears,  of  a  milky  colour,  but  sooa  changingi  upon  being  exposed  to 
the  air,  to  a  ycilowibh  hue. 

Qum  ammoniac  is  now  referred  by  the  London  College,  on  the 
authority  of  Willdenow,  to  the  Heraeieum  Gtmmferwn^  which  he 
raised  from  seeds  taken  dut  of  the  Ammoniacum  of  the  shops,  and 
which,  he  is  satisfied,  is  the  plant  that  yields  it,  although  he  has 
not  been  able  to  procure  it  from  the  plants  raised  at  Berlin. 

This  plant  is  depicted  in  the  Flora  Berolinensis^  and  the  qnestioil 
of  its  origin  might  bo  decided  by  comparing  it  with  the  figure  given 
by  Mr.  Jackson  in  his  account  of  the  Empire  of  Morocco,  who  was 
perfectly  familiar  with  it. 

He  gives  the  following  account  of  it:  Jiinmoniavum^  called  /Vf- 
Jwok  in  Arabic,  is  produced  from  a  plant  similar  to  the  European 
fennel,  but  much  larger.  In  most  of  the  plains  of  the  interior,  and 
particularly  about  £1  Araiche  and  M'gharrah  Rummillah,  it  grows 
ten  feet  high*  The  gum  ammoniac  is  procured  by  incisions  In  the, 
branches,  which  when  pricked,  emit  a  lacteous,  glutinous  juice^ 
which  being  hardened  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  falls  on  the  ground, 
and  mixes  witli  the  red  earth  below;  hence  the  reason  that 
ammoniac  of  fiarbary  does  not  suit  the  London  market  It  might 
however,  with  a  little  trouble,  be  procured  perfectly  pure;  but  when 
a  prejudice  is  once  established  against  any  particular  article,  it  is 
difiicult  to  ettace  it.  The  gum  in  the  above-mentioned  state,  is  used 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  for  cataplasms  and  fumigations.  The 
sandy  light  soil  which  produces  tlie  gum  ammoniac,  abounds  in  the 
north  ot  Morocco.  It  is  remarkable  tliat  neitlier  bird  nor  beast  is 
seen  where  this  plant  grows,  the  vulture  only  excepted.  It  is,  how- 
ever, attacked  by  a  beetle,  having  a  long  horn  proceeding  from  its 
nose,  with  which  it  perforates  the  plant,  and  makes  the  incisions 
whence  the  gum  oozes  out" 

Ammoniacum  has  a  nauseous  sweet  taste,  followed  by  a  bitter 
one;  and  a  peculiar  smell,  somewhat  like  that  of  galbanum,  but  more 
rateful:  it  softens  in  the  mouth,  and  acquires  a  white  colour  upon 
eing  chewed.  It  softens  by  heat,  but  is  not  fusible;  when  thrown 
upon  live  coals,  it  burfis  away  in  flame:  it  is  in  some  degree  soluble 
in  water  and  in  vinegar,  wiili  uhidi  it  as-umes  the  appearance  of 
milk:  but  the  resinous  part,  amounting  to  about  one-lialf,  subsides  ou 
standing. 

Such  tears  as  are  large,  white,  dry,  free  from  small  stones,  seeds, 
or  other  impurities,  should  be  picked  out  and  preferred  for  internal 
nsei  the  coarser  kind  is  purified  by  solution,  colatui  e  and  careful 
inspissatioo;  but  unless  this  be  artfully  mansged,  the  gum  will  lose 
a  considerable  deal  of  its  more  volatile  parte. 
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IVre  ixftiii  Tended  in  the  lAiops,  under  the  name  nf  stnined  gnm 
immooiaciim,  a  composition  of  ingredients  much  inferior  in  Tirtne. 

Neamann  extracts  from  480  parts,  360  br  alcohol,  and  then  br 
vater,  105;  by  water  applied  iirst,  410,  and  then  bj alcohol,  60.  Al* 
cohol  distiileif  from  it  arose  unchanged,  but  water  acquired  a  sweets 
ish  taste,  and  the  smell  of  the  ammoniac.  More  modern  chemistf 
say  riiat  the  spirit  drawn  from  it  by  distillation  smelt  strongly  of  the 
gum,  atid  that  a  small  portion  of  a  very  pungent,  strong  smelling  oil 
could  be  got  from  it.  The  solution  in  alcohol  is  transparent;  but  on 
tlie  addition  of  water,  becomes  milkv.  It  tlierefore  seems  to  consist 
pincipally  of  a  substance  soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol  com- 
bined with  some  volatile  matter.  Braconnot  makes  it  consist  of  700 
rain,  184  gum,  44  gluten,  and  60  water. 

Medical  i/#e. — The  general  action  of  guni-ammoniac  is  stimulant. 
On  manj  occasions,  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  thirt j  grains,  it  proven 
a  valnable  antispasmodic,  deobstruent,  or  expectorant  In  largn 
dflies  it  purps  gently,  excites  perspiration,  and  increases  the  flow 
of  nrine.  It  is  used  with  advanta;:;c  to  promote  expectoration  in 
some  pulmonary  diseases;  in  dropsical  aftections,  to  ausjmerjt  the  flow 
of  HI  itie,  anfi  to  support  the  salivation  of  small-pox.  It  is  also  an  use- 
ful deobstruent,  and  i^  frequently  prescrilx'd  for  removing  obstruc-' 
tions  of  the  abdominal  M-cera,  and  in  1)\ cler  ical  disorders  occasion- 
ed by  a  deficiency  ol  the  menstrual  evacuations.  In  long  and  obsti- 
nate colics,  proceeding  from  viscid  matter  lodged  in  the  intestines, 
this  gummy  resin  has  produced  happy  efiects,  after  purges  and  the 
coamon  carminatiTea  nad  been  nsea  in  Tain«   Eztemally,  it  is  anp- 

CBd  to  soften  and  ripen  bard  tumours.  A  solution  of  it  in  Ttnegac 
been  recnmniendea  by  some  for  resolving  even  scirrhous  swellings* 
It  is  exhibited  internally, 

a.  In  solution,  combined  with  vinegar,  vinegar  of  squills,  assa- 
foDtida,  &c.    b.  In  pills,  with  bitter  extracts,  myrrh,  assa- 
f'rtlda.    c.  And  externally,  combined  with  vinegar,  tur- 
pentine, common  plaster,  &:c. 
If  rubbed  with  camphor,  a  mass  is  produced  very  suitable  for  pills, 
and  vinegar  renders  it  soft  and  fit  for  plasters. 
g[j*  Both  the  A.  I'ork  and  Phil.  P/utrm.  employ  this  term  of  ammoniacum. 


AMOMUM. 

1.  Amoiium  CAnDAM OMUM.  2X    Amoiivm  Rbpbms.  E* 

Ellitauia  Cardamomum.  L.    Lesser  Cardamom*    7^  Sud$ 

Munandria  Monu^ynia.  Nat.  Ord.  ScitamincXf  Linn. 

Sjfn.  Petit  Cardamome,  (F.)  Kleinc  Kardamomen,  (G.)  Amomo  minore,  (1.) 
Kahu]ab,IUl|,(Antb.J  PurbiandGuzratiCl4cbi,(H.)  Ela,  (San.)  Kayfa^av^w, 

Hippoc. 

Both  of  the  species  of  amomum  lire  natives  of  India,  growing  on 
the  mountains  above  Cochin  and  Calicut.  The  Edinburgh  college, 
on  the  authority  of  Sonnerat,  has  supposed  these  seeds  to  be  the  pro- 
duct of  the  repenSi  while  the  Dublin  college,  with  Murray,  WiUd^ 
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DOW,  and  all  tha  foreign  pharmaceiitical  writere,  ascribe  ftem  to  the 
Cmdmnomum;  and,  to  increase  the  confustoBt  the  London  college 

have  referred  this  last  to  a  new  series;  the  reason  for  which  is  thus 
ttatod  hy  Dr.  Powell:  From  an  accurate  description  of  the  plant 
producin;5  this  valuahle  aromatic,  (le>ser  cardamoms,)  communicated 
to  the  Linnfean  Society,  by  Mr.  SVhite,  surgeon,  Madras,  (who,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  other  botanical  writers,  improperly  refers 
it  to  the  genus  amomum^)  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  place  the 
cardaiQom  under  a  new  genus,  which  Dr.  Maton  has  named  ^ktUh 
fiOf  from  the  appellation  n/tEUttarij  originally  given  to  this  tribe  bf 
Van  Reede,  in  his  korhtifiHtlabaneiii,** 

As  this  has  not  as  yet  received  the  sanction  of  the  other  colleges^ 
it  is  deemed  most  prudent  still  to  retain  it  in  its  fdrmer  place  antil 
its  situation,  is  definitively  settled. 

Cardamom  seeds  are  a  very  warm,  grateful,  punp;r'nt  aromatic,  and 
frequently  employed  as  such  in  practice:  they  are  said  to  have  tliis 
advantage,  that  notwithstanding;  their  pun2;ency,  they  dn  not,  like 
those  of  the  pepper  kind,  immoilerately  heat  or  inflame  the  bowels. 
Both  water  and  rectitied  sjpiriL  extract  their  virtues  by  infusion,  and 
eloYate  them  in  distillation;  with  this  difference,  that  the  tincture 
*an^  distilled  spirit  are  considerably  more  grateful  than  the  infusion 
and  distilled  water:  the  watery  infusion  appears  turbid  and  mucUa- 
ginous;  the  tincture  limpid  and  transparent.  Prom  480  parts  Nen* 
nunn  got  al)niit  ^^o  of  volatile  oil,  15  of  resinous  extract,  and  45  of 
watery.  The  husks  of  the  seeds,  which  have  very^  little  smell  or 
taste,  may  be  com  modi ()U<ily  separated,  by  committing  the  whole  to 
the  mortar,  ^vhGn  the  seecls  will  readily  pulverize,  so  as  to  be  freed 
from  the  shell  by  the  sieve:  this  should  not  be  done  till  just  before 
using  tliein:  for  if  kept  without  the  husks,  tliey  soon  lose  a  consider- 
able portion  of  their  flavour. 

Medical  use. — They  are  carminative  and  stomachic,  and  are  grateful 
additions  to  bitter  infusions.  Dose  of  the  powder,  fire  to  twenty  grains. 

|C7*  Consult  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  X.  part  Sd.  Hort  Mslab.  IX. 
Asiat.  Research.  XI.  p.  355. 

rrT  Crirdamomum,  Pharm.  U.  S.  1st  edition. — The  same  also  by  the  Phil  and 
Xf.  Yurk  Pharm.  of  1831;  lately  called  Matnnia,  in  the  tenth  VOlUBe  of  the 
Tra.nsactiun&  of  the  Linnxan  Society,  after  Dr.  >Uton. 

£.  Amomum  ZsnoAMA.  /)•   Lang  Zedoary.  The 

Curcuma  Zedoaria.    Thomson^s  Lond,  Diap. 

Monandria  Monogynia,  Nat.  Ord.  SeUamineaB,  lion.  prymyrrUscKt  Jtm, 

Sjfn.  JodwMv  (Ana>0  Mirbiai,  (B.  and  Sum.)  Btnhaldl,  (Beuy.) 

It  would  appear  that  some  late  writers  have  rendered  it  probable 
that  this  plant  should  be  removed  from  its  former  location  as  an 

amomum,  to  that  of  Curcuma.  It  is  of  little  importance,  for  It  is  at 
present  only  retained  by  the  Dublin  college,  although  fonnerij mnch 

esteemed.  See  Linn.  Trans.  8.  p.  354. 

The  Zedoary  is  perennial,  and  2:ro\v«  in  Ceylon  and  Malabar. 
The  roots  come  to  us  in  pieces,  sdtue  inciies  in  leni^th,  and  about  a 
finger  tliick.  Externally  they  are  wrinkled,  and  of  an  ash-gray 
colour,  but  internally  are  brownish-red.    The  best  kind  comes  irora 
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G^ksy  ind  iboold  be  finii»  iMvjy  of  a  dark  ctdmc  witlniiy  and 
neither  worm-eaten  nor  very  fibrous.  It  hait  an  agreeable^  fragrant 
amell,  and  a  wann«  bUteriabt  aromatic  taste. 

In  distillation  with  water,  it  yields  an  essential  oil,  heavier  than 
water,  possessing  the  smell  and  Havour  of  the  Ziedoary  in  an  eminent 
degree;  the  remainin*^  decoction  is  almost  simply  bitter.  Spirit  like- 
wise brings  over  some  small  share  of  its  llavoiir:  nevoiMhcless  the 
spirituous  extract  is  considerably  more  gratelul  tlum  ihe  zedoary 
itself.  From  7680  parts,  Neumann  got  2720  of  watery  extract  and  af- 
.terwards  140  of  almost  insipid  resin;  by  applying  alcohol  first*  720, 
and  water  afterwariU*  8400^  moch  bitterer  tlian  the  origiuud  waterj 
extract — See  Auat  Besearch.  xL  p.  165. 

9*  Amomum  Zingiber.  E.  D.    Zingiber  Officinale. 

m 

Qingmr,   Tkt  drUd  rooi^   Pmenmd  Ginger. 

Mmandria  MemfgynSm  Nit.  Ord.  SeUmdium,  Linn.  Camue,  Jvm, 

» 

Sjfn.  Gingcmbre,  (F.^  Ingwer;  Imber,  (G.)  Zeozero,  (I.)  Gengibre,  (S.) 
Soat%  (H.)  Sunt'hi  (San.)  Aid,  by  the  Brahmins. 

In  the  botanical  arrangement  of  the  well-known  plant  which  pro- 
duces the  Ginger,  the  London  College  has  followeo  Mr.  Roicoe  of 
Liverpool;  who  has  given  a  new  clMsification  of  the  Seitamineoua 
idants  in  the  eighth  volume  of  tbe  LinnaBan  Society,  in  which  he  has 
separated  tbe  zingiber  from  the  cardamom.  It  has  been  well  re* 
marked  by  JussieUy"  says  Mr.  Roscoe,  that  the  zingibers  flower 
in  a  dense  spike  near  to  the  stem;  the  cardamoms  in  a  lax  panicle  in 
the  base  of  tfie  stem.  Such  an  uniform  natural  distinction  in  the 
habit  of  these  plants,  gave  great  reason  to  suppose  that,  by  a  closer 
examination,  sufficient  generic  distinctions  would  be  ascertained. 
This  expectation  has  been  fully  confirmed.    In  the  plants  of  the 

finger  tribe,  it  appears  that  the  anthera-bearing  filament  is  extended 
eyond  the  anthera*  and  terminates  in  an  awl-shaped  appendage, 
with  a  sroove  or  farrow  to  receive  tbe  style  after  it  has  passed  be- 
tween the  lobes  of  the  anthera,  and  wliich  terminates  with  the  stig- 
na»  a  little  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  filament;  but  in  the  plants 
of  the  cardamom^  or  proper  amonmm  tribe,  the  anthera-bearin^  fila- 
ment terminates  in  an  appendage  of  three  or  more  lobes,  and  difi*ers 

also  in  other  respects." 

Ginger  is  a  perennial  plant,  indijrenous  in  the  Kast  Indies,  but 
now  cultivated  in  the  West  India  islands.    U  is  cuUivated  there 
very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  putat.jes  arc  liere,  and  is  fit  for    ,  * 
digging  once  a  year,  unless  for  preserving  in  syrup,  when  it  should  * 
be  ang  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  months,  at  whicn  time  it  is  tender 
and  full  of  aap. 

Ginger  is  distingoiahed  into  two  sorts,  the  Mack  and  the  white* 

The  former  is  rendered  fit  for  preservation  by  means  of  boiling 
water,  the  latter  by  insolation;  and  aa  it  is  necessary  to  select  the 

fairest  and  rnundest  sorts  for  exposure  to  the  san,  white  ginger  is 

commonly  one-tliird  dearer  than  black. 

Black  ginger  consists  of  thick  and  knotty  roots,  internally  of  an 
orange  or  brownish  colour;  externally  of  a  yellow-gray.  White  gin- 
ger is  le&s  thick  and  knotty,  internally  of  a  reddish-yellow,  and  ex- 
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ternally  of  a  wbitish-gray  or  yellow.  It  is  firm  and  resiDOOS,  and 
more  pungent  than  the  black.  Pieces  which  are  worm-eateD,  light, 
friable,  or  soft,  and  very  fibrous,  are  to  be  rejected. 

Preserved  ginger  should  be  prepared  in  india  from  the  young  and 
succulent  roots.  When  genuine,  it  U  almost  transparent.  That  ma- 
nufactured in  Europe  is  opaque  and  fibrous. 

Ginger  has  a  fraq;rant  smell,  and  a  hot,  biting;,  aromatic  ta^^te, 
Neumann  obtained  by  distillation  with  water  from  7680  parts  of 
white  ginger,  about  6()  of  a  volatile  oil,  having  the  smell  and  distin- 
guishing flavour  of  the  ginger,  but  none  of  its  pungency.  Tlie  wa- 
tery extract  was  considerably  pungent,  and  amounted  to  2720,  after 
whtch  alcohol  extracted  192  of  a  very  pungent  resin.  Alcohol  ap* 
plied  first)  extracted  660  of  pungent  resin«  and  water  afterwards* 
•  £160  of  a  mucilaginous  extract,  with  little  taste,  and  difficultly  exsic* 
cated.  The  black  ginger  contained  less  soluble  matter  than  the  white. 

Medical  use, — Ginger  is  a  very  useful  spice  in  cold  flatulent  colicSy 
and  in  laxity  and  debility  of  the  intestines;  it  does  not  heat  so  much 
as  the  peppers,  but  its  efibcts  are  more  durable.  It  may  al«obe  ap- 
plied externally  as  a  rubefacient.  Lately,  tl)e  powder  of  ginger, 
taken  in  very  lar^e  doses  in  milk,  was  supposed  to  be  almost  speci- 
fic in  the  gout.    Its  best  use  is  for  gingerbread. 

Ginger  Beer.  A  popular  beverage  in  England,  and  lately  intro- 
duced amongst  us,  is  made  as  follows: — 

Take  of  Lump  s}itxai\  half  a  pound;  Cream  of  tartar ^  half  an  ounce; 
Bruised  gim^er^  one  ounce;  Boiling  waler^  one  gaUon$  Ferment 
for  twenty-four  hours^  with  yeast. 

Ginger  Beer  Powders* 

White,  sugar,  one  drachm  and  two  scruples;  Ginger,  five  grains/ 
Subcarbonat  of  soda,  twenty-six  grains, — In  each  blue  paper.^ 
Tbrlofie  acid,  thirty  grains^  in  each  white  paper. 
These  proportions  lire  directed  for  half  a  pint  of  water. 
Op*  Zingiber,  Pkarm,  Ui  &  1st  edition.  Idem  PhU*  Pharm,  Ziogiberis 

Bdix»  If.  lark  Pharm. 

AMYGDALiE  DULCES.  L.  D.  AMYGDAUE  AMAHS.  L. 

Amygdalus  Communis.  £. 
Sweet  and  Hitter  .^ilmonds.   Varieties  of  the  Jimygdalus  Communism 

Kernel  a/the  Fruit  and  the  OiL 

Itotandna  Mmogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Pomaeeae^  Linn.  Roaaccse^  Jun. 

Syn,  Amandes  douce s  &i  amtres,  (F.)  Hittcre  und  SUsse  Mandcin,  (G.')  Man* 
dorli  dolce  &  amare,  (I.)  Almendr.!,  (S.)  Lowz,  (A.)  n^tioc,  Thcophr. 

The  almoinl  tree  neaily  resembles  the  peach.  It  orifririallv  came 
from  Syria  and  Baibaryj  but  is  now  mucli  cultivated  in  tlie  south  of 

Enrope. 

The  eye  disttnguishes  no  difference  betwixt  the  trees  which  pro- 
dnce  the  sweet  and  bitter,  or  betwixt  the  kernels  themselYes;  it  is 
said  that  the  same  tree  has,  by  a  difference  of  caltare»  afforded  both. 
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The  almond  is  a  flattish  kernel,  of  a  white  colour,  and  of  a  soft 
sweet  taste,  or  a  disagreeable  bitter  one.  The  skins  of  both  sorts' 
are  thin,  brownish,  unpleasant,  and  covered  with  an  acrid  powdery 
toMftnee.  Thej  m  venr  apt  to  become  lendd  on  keeping,  and  to 
be  prejed  on  by  a  kind  of  insect,  which  etts  out  the  intenial  part, 
leanring  the  almond  to  appearance  entire.  To  these  cireiunstancea 
.nnrd  ought  to  be  had  in  the  choice  of  them. 

Sweet  almonds  are  of  greater  use  in  food  than  as  a  medicine,  but 
thej  are  reckoned  to  afibrd  little  nourishment;  and  when  eaten  in 
substance,  are  not  easy  of  digestion,  unless  thoroughly  comminuted. . 
They  are  supposed,  on  account  of  their  unctuous  quality,  to  obtund 
acrimonions  juices  in  the  primae  viae:  peeled  sweet  almonds,  eaten 
six  or  eight  at  a  time,  sometimes  give  present  relief  in  the  heart- 
burn. , 

Bonllay  has  lately  confirmed  the  analogy  which  Proust  had  stated 
to  exist  wtweea  tfcte  emnision  of  tiMef  almonds  and  human  milki 
Tiz,  the  former  conrioCs  of  oil  54,^bamen  24,  sugar  6,  gum  3,  with 
traces  of  acetic  acid;  the  indigestible  property  of  the  almond  de* 
pends  upon  its  albuminous  matter. 

The  hitier  almond,  in  addition  to  those  constituents,  contains 
hydro-cyanic  (prussic,)  acid,  in  union  with  a  peculiar  volatile  oil, 
upon  which  its  narcotic  properties  depend;*  the  leaves  of  the  peach 
tree,  the  pips  of  apples,  and  the  kernels  of  many  fruits,  particularly 
of  those  which  have  the  flavour  of  bitter  almonds,  all  contain  prussic 
acid.  That  peculiar  odour  of  the  peach  blossom  or  bitter  almond,  is 
characteristic  of  the  presence  of  prussic  acid.  ^ 

It  is  said  to  be  in  the  thin  pellicle  which  envelops  the  kernel,  thai 
it  is  most  abundantly  formeo.  The  fleshy  parts  of  the  fruit  do  not 
contain  it;  and  even  the  berries  of  the  Lauro  cerasns  may  be  eaten 
with  impunity;  yet  the  distilled  water  and  oil  of  cherry  laurd  are 
the  most  destructive  of  all  narcotic  polsons.t 

The  watery  extract  of  laurel  is  harmless,  since  this  acid  is  Tolft* 
tilized  before  the  fluid  can  assume  the  state  of  extract. 

Both  sorts  of  almonds  yield,  on  expression,  a  large  quantity  of  oil, 
which  separates  likewise  upon  boiling  the  almonds  in  water,  and  is 
gradually  collected  on  the  surface. 

The  oils  obtained  by  expression  from  both  sorts  of  almonds  are  in 
their  sensible  qualities  the  same.  They  Aould  be  perfoctly  free 
from  smell  and  taste,  and  possess  the  other  properties  of  fixed  mis. 

Medical  tese.— The  general  virtues  of  these  ods  are,  to  blunt  acri- 
monious humours,  and  to  soften  and  relax  the  solids:  hence  their  nse 

•  Noyau,  creme  de  noyauy  a  liquor  of  a  very  agreeable  nature,  but  not  de- 
void of  danger;  the  late  Duke  Charles,  of  JLorraine,  nearly  lost  his  life  from 
•wallowing  lome  •*eau  de  noyuut"  (water  dittiUed  from  peach  kemelib)  too 
atrongly  impregnated.  Noyau  is  made  thus:— Bitter  almonds  blanched,  one 
ounce ;  proof  spirit,  half  a  poaiMl4  sugar,  four  ounces.  It  is  sometimes  oolour* 
ed  with  cochineal. 

f  Althoogb  tUs  fint  long  known,  it  was  not  until  within  a  few  jeam 
thi^  the  identitsr  of  this  destroetive  prineipley  and  pnianc  aeid»  was  fully 
proved. 

In  the  year  1782,  Dr.  Price,  of  Guilford,  professed  to  convert  mercury  into 
gold,  and  his  experiments  were  to  be  repeated  before  an  adequate  tribunal} 
but  be  put  a  penod  to  lUs  ejaatence  bjr  swallowinr  Imuel  water*  fte* 
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iiilmallyy  in  ttckling  coughs,  hat  of  «riiie,  pains  and  iniaaint* 
tioMI  and  extenMlljt  in  tentUm  and  rigidity  of  partienUur  parts.  On 
tiitnratiDg  almonds  with  water,  the  ell  and  water  anite  together,  bf 
the  mediation  ef  the  other  matter  of  the  hemel,  and  form  an  nactn- 
Ona  miikj  liquor,  called  almond  milk  or  emulsion. 

The  milky  solutions  of  almonds  in  watery  liquors,  commonly  call- 
ed emulsions,  contain  the  oil  of  the  subject,  and  participate  in  some 
degree  of  its  emollient  virtue;  but  have  this  advantage  above  tiie  pure 
oil,  that  they  may  be  given  in  acute  or  inflammatory  disorders,  with- 
out danger  of  the  ill  effects  which  the  oil  mi;;ht  sometimes  produce; 
aince  emulsions  do  uot  turn  rancid  or  acrimonious  by  heat,  as  all  the 
die  of  this  kind  in  a  little  tioie  dob  Aa  the  hitter  almond  imparta  its 
peenliar  taate  whaa  treated  in  thia  way,  tlie  aweet  almonda  are  em- 
ployed  in  making  emnlaiona. 

Several  nDctoona  and  reainona  aabatances,  of  themselves  not  mis- 
eible  with  water,  may,  by  tiitnration  with  almonds,  be  easily  mixed 
with  it  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion,' and  are  thus  excellently  fitted  for 
medicinal  use.  The  emulsion  has  been  recommended  as  a  local  ap- 
plication or  lotion  in  impetigo  and  some  other  cutaneous  eruptions. 
In  this  form,  camphor,  and  the  resinoos  purgatives,  may  be  CGmmo- 
diously  taken. 

For  the  article  prussic  acid,  vide  CVa/iofen.— Consult  also  the 
writings  of  Foderd,  Lanerish,  Orfila,  iteberdeD,  Watson,  and  more 
eapeeially  Dr.  Qianville'a  treatise  on  the  hydrocyanic  acid. 

(Cj*  An^fdsle^AlnaBdib  i^lerai.— Aasjg.  aauva.  et  doleeib  iK  IM 


AMYLUM.    Starch.  (See  Tniicum.) 

t.  AMYRIS  ELEMIFERA.  L.  D.    The  Resin  caUed  Ekmu 

Otimiria  MmogjfnUL  Nat  OnU  IbieUnloflce^  Joss. 

S}ftu  Eleme^  (F.  &  I.) 

The  tree  which  fomishea  elemi  g^rowa  in  GmKna  and  Spaniili 
America.  In  dry  weather,  and  especially  at  foil  moon,  Indalona  are 
made  in  the  bark,  from  which  a  resinous  juice  flows,  and  is  left  to 
harden  in  the  ann.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  long  ronndish  cakea,  gene- 
rally wrapped  up  in  flag  leaves.  The  best  sort  is  softish,  somewhat 
transparent,  of  a  pale  whitish-yellow  colour,  inclining  a  little  to 
green,  of  a  strong;,  not  unpleasant  smell,  resembling  somewhat  that 
of  fennel.  Dr.  Wrij^ht  says,  that  on  woundino;  the  bursera  gummi- 
fera,  a  thick  milky  lifjuor  flows,  which  soon  concretes  into  a  resin  no 
way  diftereut  IVom  the  eleiiii  of  the  shops.  Of  100  parts  94  dissolre 
in  alcohol,  and  part  of  its  fragrance  rises  along  with  this  menstruum 
in  distillation:  distilled  with  water  it  yields  of  pale^okmred, 
thin,  fragrant,  easential  oil.  Its  only  coaatftaents,  therefore,  are  re- 
sin and  essential  oil.  It  gives  name  to  one  of  the  officinal  nngaentBt 
and  is  at  present  scarce  any  otherwise  made  nse  of;  though  it  is  cer- 
taioly  preferable  for  internal  purposes  to  aome  othera  which  are  hild 
in  greater  eateem* 
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i»  AMTUS  0ILBADBNn8. 

Balsam  of  GUtad.    A  Liquid  Emn. 

iJJpn.  Balsamier  de  la  Mecquc,  (F.)   Opobalsamo,  (I.)  Balnmo,  (S.)  Akoo> 
f  yeclarsemoonroomc,  (Arab.)    Batxr^^s* /i»/^f,  Theoph.  &  Dioscor. 

This  substance,  which  has  also  had  the  name  of  Balsamum  Judia- 
cnm,  Sjnacum,  de  Mecca,  Opo-balsamum,  &c.  is  a  resinous  juice, 
obtained  from  an  evergreen  tree,  growing  spontaneously,  particu- 
larly near  to  Mecca,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Red  Sea.    The  best 
aort  of  it  is  a  spontaneous  exudation  from  the  tree;  and  is  held  in 
10  high  esteem  by  the  Tnrksy  who  are  io  possession  of  the  country 
where  it  b  produced,  that  it  ia  rarely,  if  ever,  to  be  net  with  genu- 
ine amoB^  us.    From  the  high  price  set  upon  it,  maDjadiiTteratlfliii 
Are  practised.    The  true  opo-balsaniQiii,  according  to  Alpiniti,  la 
at  first  turbid  and  white,  of  a  very  strong  pungent  smell,  like  that 
of  turpentine,  but  much  sweeter;  and  of  a  bitter,  acrid,  astringent 
taste:  upon  being  kept  for  some  time,  it  becomes  thin,  limpid,  of  A 
ereenish  hne^  then  of  a  gold  yellow,  and  at  length  of  ^e  colonr  tff 
tt>ney. 

This  balsam  is  in  high  esteem  among  the  eastern  nations,  both  as  a 
medicine,  and  as  an  odoriferous  unguent  and  cosmetic.  It  has  been 
recomniended  in  a  variety  of  complaints.  Rut  in  Europe  it  is  never 
obtained  genuine;  and  as  all  the  signs  of  its  goodness  are  fallacious, 
it  has  been  very  rarely  employed.  Nor  need  we  regret  it;  for  any  of 
other  reainooa  floids,  each  as  the  balsam  of  Canada  or  Copaiba, 
wQI  answer  every  purpose  lull  as  welL 

See  Brvoe^  Travels,  Appendix,  for  the  best  account  of  it 

ANCHUSA  TINCTORU.  E. 
AvoBvsA.  2>«  JUkma*  Fek^JtUuma.  The  Root. 

PaUandria  Momg^ia.  Nat  Ord.  AtptrifoUx,  Linn.  Boragimm,  Jum. 
Syn.  Orcanette,  (F.)    Akmnna,  (I.) 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe:  it  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens; bat  the  greatest  quantities  are  raised  in  Germany  and  France, 
particularly  about  Montpellier,  from  whence  the  dried  roots  are  usu- 
ally imported  to  us.  The  alkancL  root  produced  in  England,  is  much 
inrerior  in  colour  to  that  brought  from  abroad;  the  English  being  only 
lightly  reddish,  the  others  of  a  deep  pnrpliah  red;  and  it  haa  l>een 
saspectedy  hot  without  snttdent  (onndadon,  that  the  Ibreign  roots 
owe  port  of  their  eoknir  to  art  The  oortical  part  of  the  root  is  of  a 
dnsky  red,  and  imparts  an  elegant  deep  red  to  alcohol^  mis,  wax, 
and  all  unctuous  substatices,  bnt  not  to  w  atery  liqaors. 

Alkanet  root  has  but  little  or  no  smell;  when  recent,  it  has  a  bit- 
•tensh,  astringent  taste;  but  when  dried,  scarcely  any.  As  to  its 
virtu e«.  the  present  practice  expects  not  any  from  it.  Tt<?  chief  use 
is  for  colouring  oils,  ointments,  and  plasters.  As  the  colour  is  con- 
lined  to  the  cortical  parts,  the  small  roots  are  best,  having  propor- 
tiooally  more  bark  than  the  large. 

Accoc4iag  to  John,  of  Berlin,  the  colouring  matter  is  a  peculiar 
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mbtta&ee»  lolsble  in  ftlcohol,  ether,  and  oils,  iMit  MluUe  in  walien 
infanble,  and  not  precipitated  from  alcohol  by  water,  as  rcui  jure. 
He  calls  it  F$eudO'^lcmnirh  to  distinguish  it  from  the  unexamined 
colonring  matter  of  the  real  alkanet,  turnished  li^  the  Lawaonia  in- 
ermis,  anatlTe  of  India,  Syria,  and  F^vpt 
(Q*  /inyfftitffff  tinctohx  ndix.— PAiA  Flutnn. 

ANDBOMEDA  MARIANA.   Bfoad4emed  Moar-iffori. 

Decandna  Monogj/nia,  Nuttall. 

The  difl'erent  species  of  the  andromeila  are  very  nearly  akin  in 
botanical  character  to  the  rhododendron  and  kalmia,  and  are  sus- 
pected bj  the  late  professor  Barton  to  be  poisonous.  A  decoction 
of  the  plant  under  consideration  has  been  successfully  employed  as 
a  wash,  in  a  disagreeable  ulceration  of  the  feet,  which  is  not  oncon- 
mon  amone  the  slaTeBy  &c  in  the  southern  states,  and  which  is 
known  bj  &e  name  of  the  toe-itch  and  gronnd-itch. 

The  brown  powder  attached  to  the  foot-stalks  of  the  leaves  of  the 
andromeda,  is  considerablj  erriiine.  The  powder  abont  the  seeds, 
in  the  seed-vessels,  possesses  a  similar  qualitj* 


AN£THUM. 

1.  ANETUUM  GRAVEOLENS.  L.  E.  Dill    The  Seed. 

PeniminaDigynkhVtLfM.  IMeflBta^  AnSi^  Dioioor. 

Sjfm,  Fenouil  poant,  on  pereil  odotant,  (F.)  Dni»  (O.) 

Bill  is  an  annual  umbelliferous  plant,  cultivated  in  gardens,  as 
well  for  cnlinaij  as  medical  nse.  The  seeds  are  of  a  pale  jellowisk 
coloar,  in  shape  nearlj  oval,  convex  on  one  side,  and  flat  on  the 
other.  Their  taste  is  moderately  warm  and  pnngenti  thehr  smell 
aromatic,  bat  not  of  the  most  agreeable  kind.  These  seeds  are  rs- 
commended  as  a  carminative  in  flatulent  colics.  The  most  efficar 
cious  preparations  of  them,  arc  the  distilled  oil,  and  a  tinctnre  or  ex- 
tract maoe  with  rectified  spirit— Doae  15  grains,  to  5j* 

S.  ANETHUM  FCENICULUM.   E,  L.  D. 

SweH  FameU    The  Root  and  Seed. 

Sjfiu  Fenoofl  oa  Anb  douee,  (F.)  FenchdsuDen,  (G.)  Enddo  hinojo^  (S.) 

This  is  a  biennial  plant,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties.  The 
«weet  fennel  g^rows  wild  in  Italy;  but  is  cultivated  in  gardens  in 
Bndiand*  It »  smaller  in  all  its  parts  than  the  common,  except  the 
needs,  which  are  considerablj  lai]gsr.  The  seeds  of  the  two  sorts 
difir  likewise  in  shape  and  colour:  those  of  the  common  aro  round- 
ish, oblong,  flattish  on  one  side,  and  protuberant  on  the  other,  of  a 
^htfk  ahaoet  blackish  colonr;  those  of  tiie  sweet  are  longer,  aer- 
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mvwy  Bttl  Mflat,  gentnllj  erMked,  «id  of  a  wMtMi  or  ptio  yel* 

lowish  colour. 

The  seeds  of  both  the  fennels  have  an  aromatic  smell,  and  a  mo*'  * 
deraletj'wWBt  paneent  taste:  those  of  the  fopnicvh/m  ditke  are  in 
flavour  moot  agroealuef  ond  have  also  a  coDsiderable  degree  of  sweet- 

Jies9. 

From  960  parts,  Neumann  obtained  20  of  volatile  oil,  260  of  wa- 
terjr  extract,  and  afterwards  some  alcoholic  extract,  which  could  not 
be  eisiccated  on  account  of  its  oiliness.  Bj  alcohol  first,  he  got  84 
resinous  extract,  1£0  fixed  oil,  and  then  bjr  water  129  of  a  bitter  OS- 


P^cBicBihtn,  Fhil  Pkam. 
ANQKUCA  ARCHANOBLICA.  E.  JSng^ea.  TheBooi. 

Peniandna  Dtgynia.  Nat«  Ord.  VMeBaim, 

Angelica  is  a  large  biennial  umbelliferous  plant  It  grows  spon- 
taneously on  the  banks  of  rivers  in  Alpine  countries;  but  for  the 
use  of  tlie  shops,  it.  is  cultivated  m  gardens  iu  difiereut  parts  of  Stt- 
rope. 

All  tiie  parts  of  angelica,  especially  the  roots»  have  a  ftagmnt 
aromatic  smell;  and  a  pleasant  bittensh  warm  taste,  glowing  upon 
the  line  and  palate  for  a  long  time  after  they  have  bean  ehewed. 
The  flavour  of  the'seeds  and  leaTes  is  very  perishable;  particolarlj 
that  of  the  latter,  which,  on  being  barely  dried,  lose  the  ^eater 

Sart  of  their  taste  and  smell:  the  roots  are  more  tenacious  of  their 
avour,  though  they  lose  part  of  it  with  keeping.  The  fresh  root, 
wounded  early  in  tne  spring,  yields  an  odorous  yellow  juice;  which 
«lowly  exsiccated,  proves  an  elegant  gummy  resin,  very  rich  iu  the 
virtues  of  llie  angelica.  Oa  drying  the  root,  this  iuice  concretes  into 
diitiact  iiioleculae«  which,  on  cutting  it  longitudinally,  appear  dia- 
trilrated  in  Kttle  Teint;  in  ^ia  statey  they  are  extracted  bj  alcohol, 
but  not  bj  waterj  liquors.  Angelica  roots  are  apt  to  ^row  mouldy, 
and  to  be  preyed  on  by  insects,  unless  thoroughly  dried,  kept  in  a 
drjr  place,  and  frequently  aired.  We  apprehend,  that  the  roots 
which  are  subject  to  this  inconvenience,  might  be  preserved  by  dip- 
ping them  in  boiling  spirit^  or  exposing;  them  to  its  steam,  after  they 
are  dried.  Baume  says  that  it  is  only  the  roots  gathered  hi  the 
spring  that  are  subject  to  this  inconvenience,  and  that  when  ga- 
thered in  the  autumn,  they  keep  good  several  years.  Roots  only 
worm-eatcu  are  as  fit  as  ever  for  making  a  tincture,  or  affording  vo- 
latile oil. 

Angelica  is  one  of  the  most  elegsnt  aronaties  of  Bnropean  growth, 
thooghlittle  regarded  in  the  present  practice.  The  root,  which  ia 
the  roost  efficacious  part,  is  oscid  in  the  aromatic  tincture.  The 
atalks  make  an  agreeable  sweetmeat. 

Johns  analyzed  the  dried  angelica  root,  and  proved  that  it  owed 
its  peculiar  properties  to  a  considerable  portion  of  essential  oil,  and 
acrid  resin.    It  also  contained  much  gum  and  some  inulin. 

03"  In  the  N.  York  Pharm.  and  in  the  secondary'  list  of  the  Fhil.  Ph4trm, 
the  angelica  atropurpurea  of  Willdenow,  ia  introduced— what  its  particular 
ttetueib  if  diifering  from  the  abore  afe»  we  know  not{  but  judge  it  to  be  if 
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BoNPLANDiA  Trifoliata.  E,    Anguiiuta  Bark.    Cusparia  Bark. 

Padandna  Manogynia.  Nat  Ord.  QuattUip  Sim> 
9ifn,  Angttitiite,  (F.)  Ang-ustuntinde,  (G.)  Angustimi*  (L) 

The  natural  history  of  this  bark  was  long  but  imperfectly  known. 
The  first  portion  of  it  was  imported  from  Dominica  to  England,  in 
17889  witn  An  acctranti  **thAt  it  had  been  ft«nd  superior  to  the  Bl- 
rnvian  berk  in  the  care  of  FeTers."  Subseauent  importationB  frotti 
the  Spanish  West  Indies,  either  imniediatelyy  or  through  the  me- 
dium of  Spain,  gave  reason  to  stippose,  that  it  was  the  produce  of 
South  America.  This  seemed  to  have  been  fully  established  by  the 
late  travel*?  of  Humboldt  in  that  country.  He  gave  Willdenow  a 
dried  specimen  of  the  tree  of  which  it  is  the  bark,  and  tliat  eminent 
botanist  discovered  it  to  be  a  new  genus,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  BoNPLANDiA,  in  honour  of  the  botanical  companion  of  Humboldt's 
travels.— See  Mem.  de  Tlnstitut  184.  Part  T.  p.  82.  pi.  10.— Ob- 
servations on  the  orayuri  or  angustura  bai  k  tree,  by  John  Hancock, 
IL  Fallow  of  the  Medico-»Dtanical  Society.  July  18S^  See 
tbia  eacceilentpaper,  at  large,  in  the  2d  Vol.  of  the  Journ.  of  the 
FhtL  CoL  of  Pnannacv,  p.  50.  There  aeema  so  mvdi  dirersity  froea 
Hamboldt,  as  to  render  it  probable  that  we  have  as  yet  orach  to 
laam  on  this  subject 

The  London  college,  however,  give  this  tree  the  name  of  Cuspa- 
ria Febrifuf^a,  derived  from  Cuspa,  the  native  appellation  of  the  tree; 
but  this  name  must  be  abandoned,  for  although  it  was  inserted  by 
Humboldt  in  the  chart  belonging  to  his  geography  of  plants;  that  of 
Bonplandia  trifoliata  is  adopted  by  him  in  his  Plantfe  ifcquinoctiales. 
The  name  Angustura  bark  is  derived  from  the  Spanish  denomina- 
tion, cascarilla^  quina  de  carony,  or  corteza  del  AnguaturOy  which  is 
the  Tulgar  name  of  the  town  of  St  Thomas,  near  the  Straita  of  the 
Oronoco^  where  it  forma  a  considerable  article  of  commerce. 

The  appearance  of  the  bark  varies,  according  as  it  has  been  taken 
from  lamr  or  smaller  branches.  It  is  only  one  or  two  lines  in  tbick- 
ness,  and  is  sometimes  cracked  extemaUr,  The  outer  surface  is 
more  or  less  wrinkled,  and  of  a  grayish  colour,  and  the  inner  surface 
is  of  a  dull  dark  brown.  The  bark  of  the  younger  branches  is  of  a 
fine  green  colour,  dotted  with  grayish  tubercles.  Its  substance  is  of 
a  yellowish-brown  colour.  Its  fracture  is  short  and  resinous.  Its 
taste  is  intensely  bitter,  and  slightly  aromatic,  leaving  a  strong  sense 
of  heat  and  pungency  in  the  throat  and  fauces.  The  odour  is  pecu- 
liar*  The  powder  is  yellow. 

According  to  the  experiments  related  by  Mr.  Brande*  from  d840 
parts  of  angustonu  there  were  extracted  by  aleoholf  144 1^  mitt,  and 
300  of  an  acrid 'onctnoas  substance,  the  residuum  yielded  to  water 
1500  of  dry  gummy  extract  Treated  first  with  water,  it  gave  SI  10 
grains  of  clear  brown  extract,  bitter,  but  not  acrid,  and  after- 
wards 161  of  a  resin  u{  a  light  brown  colour,  and  exf  romely  acrid. 
By  distillation  it  gave  26  of  essential  oil.  The  tincture  is  of  a 
deep  yellow  colour,  and  reddens  infusion  of  taraaoley  and  bftsomoa 
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tBiM  and  whila  «i  adwxtora  with  water.  Bj  rtaaated  filtration 
a  brownish  rosin  is  separated;  and  the  transparent  floid  has  a  pale 

jeWow  colour.  It  U  not  precipitated  bj  solution  of  gelatin,  bat  by 
infa»ion  of  sails.  It  therefore  does  not  contain  tannin  but  cincbonini 
and  it  has  the  peculiar  property  of  acquiring  a  deep  red  colour  with 
red  sulphat  of  iroOf  and  depositing  a  porpfiiBh  slate-colonred  preci« 

pitate. 

Dr.  Rambach,  of  Hamburgh,  first  obscr^'ed  poisonous  eflfccts  from 
some  Angubtuta  bark,  and  ins  observations  have  been  fully  confirm- 
ed by  other  accidents  and  by  experiments  on  animals.  The  Austriaa 

Sovernment  on  this  accouot,  ordereil  all  tlie  Angustura  bark  in  the 
ingdon  to  be  destrajed,  and  interdicted  its  tntore  importation. 
Other  states  have  followed  its  example.  It  still  has  a  place  in  tho 
British  Pharmacopoeiaai  It  becomes  necessary,  thereforet  to  point 
OVt  fally  the  means  of  distinguishing  the  genoine  from  the  spttriflva 
tarty  which  Plaache  has  callra  Jingmturm  P$wdo/€rrugmmk 

(kmdme,  Spnnout. 

The  produce  of  the  SonploMSa  Irt-  Unknown.   8«d  bj  tome  to  oomo 

ybA'o/a  of  HambQld^  a  mshre  of  South  1W>m  the  East  Indies;  and  <me  kind 

i^merica.                       •  suspected  by  Phnehej  but  contraty  to 

probability,  to  be  got  from  a  variety 
of  the  CmAona  magni/oUa  of  Bon- 
pland. 

Size  from  3  to  J  of  an  inch  broad;  Size  g-encrally  of  greater  breadth 

2,  3  or  4  inches  long;  half  aline  thick,  than  length;  two  lines  thick.  Outer 

Out«r  aurfacc  unifurm  grayish^white,  surface  covered  with  a  web  of  distinct 

aa  if  CQTwed  with  an  uneven  mesly  smsU  white  warti^  net  easily  remored^ 

eoaS,  which  is  easily  removed,  and  ez-  or  with  an  uniform  rust-coloured 

poses  a  brown  surface  beneath.  Inner  lichen-like  covering.    Inner  surface^ 

surface  ^^yisb-yeUow,  or  light  brown,  dirty  yeUowish-white»  or  gray,  or 

Texture  fine;  TOKy  hritUe.  Fracture  mostoommoaly  black,  without  visible 

even;  much  dark^  sad  browner  than  fibres.  Texture  coanei  vety  biittto» 

the  inner  surface;  somewhat  fh»^\ff|f  Fmrture  even;  partly  white,  or  yeT* 

and  evidently  resinous.  lowish-whitr,  or  even  clear  brownish; 

not  shining  and  resinous,  but  more 
lacaly,  and  partly  exhibiting  twodto* 
tinot  layers. 

Smell  aronatici  soawwhat  nauie-  Smell  resembling  somewhat  that  of 

Ous.  the  genuine  kind. 

Taste  aromatic  bitter,  but  not  at  all  Taste  in  the  highest  degree  diigosi* 

^gustingly  bitter,  or  astnogeot,  sue  ingly  hitler;  very  duiahleb  and  not  aS 

err  dcd  in  some  degiee,byansroinatie  aUarooMtie^  er  astringent* 
flavour  like  mace. 

•  Bark,  on  being  chewed,  becomes  Bark,  on  beinr  chewed,  becomes 

dnUsowo  yellow.  Powder,  when  paler.  Powder  dearer  ydlow. 
ftush>  yellow,  like  good  rhubarb,  bo- 
COOling  paleaby  keeping,  with  asMWO 
arooiatic  smell  than  the  bark. 

Concentrated  infusion  clearer,  of  a  Concentrated  infusion,  not  so  clear, 

fine  reddish4nown  or  oranire  colour,  more  Ufa  dhrty-brown  colour,  and  effa 

end  a  bitter,  only  slightly  acrid  taste,  most  disgustingly  bitter  taste. 

Diluted  with  water,  its  colour  be-  When  dtluteda  it  doea  not  become 

OMuea  yellow.  yellow. 

Or  the  addMeo  of  an  lAkdhie  eaN  On  the  additSen  of  an  dkalhic  es^ 

bonal  it  is  changed  to  dark  red,  and  benat,  it  becomes  g^enish,  and  do* 

slier  §mm  tiaa  dspssites  a  clear  oitton  peailea  a  Aocouknt  gsp^risfapjcBor 
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yellow  somewhat  liocculent  precipi- 
tate. 

A  solution  of  persulphat  or  permu- 
mt  of  iron  imparU  to  it  a  higher  red 
colour,  and  after  Nine  time  tliiowt 
down  %  lege-cotoared  pfedpitate. 


precipitate,  and  the  supernatant  liquor 
beeomes  gradnany  diaik-brewii»  be- 
ginning at  the  surface. 

A  solution  of  persulphat  or  permu- 
riat  of  iron  imparts  to  it  a  dark-green 
colour,  and  looii  throwi  down  a  copi- 
ona  satin-black  |iredpitate,  verging 

somewhat  to  ash-gray,  which  is  per- 
fectlx'  redissolvcd  by  nitric  acid,  and 
form^  aa  olive  soiution. 

It  not  rendered  toibld  bjeoliitiim 
of  gelatin 

Saturated  decoction,  brownish-yel- 
low, and  on  cooUng,  deposites  a  TCiy 
copious  gray-brown  precipitate. 

Saturated  tincture,  nuoi  paler  {iad^ 
on  the  addition  of  distilled  water,  only 
gets  a  pale  yellowish  opaline  appear- 
ance, w  ithout  becoming  red,  or  depo- 
siting any  precipitate.* 

The  spurious  angustura  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  poisons  as  the 
Faba  St.  Ignatii,  the  Upas  tieute,  &c. 

Medical  me. — As  an  aromatic  bitter,  it  acts  as  a  tonic  and  stimu- 
lant of  the  organs  of  digestion.  It  increases  the  appetite  for  food, 
removes  flatulence  and  acidity  arising  from  dyspepsia,  and  is  a  very 
cfl'ectual  remedy  in  diarrhoea  proceeding  from  weakness  in  the  bow- 

•  Boutron-Charlard  in  his  Treatise  on  the  adulteration  of  Drug*?,  speaks  of 
the  angustura  bark  as  having  an  animalizcd  odour.    "There  are  parcels  of 
true  an^stura  in  which  this  odour  is  slight;  but  we  have  met  witJii  otliers  m 
which  the  smell  was  to  decided,  that  it  reeenbled  that  of  fiab.** 


la  not  rendered  tuibid  by  iohition 

of  gelatin. 

Saturated  decoction  of  a  fine  red- 
brown,  on  cooling-  bocomes  turbid, 
and  deposites  a  deep  yellow  powder. 

Saturated  tincture,  dark*red  brown, 
becoming  very  turbid  by  the  addition 
of  distilled  water,  and  dcpoiiting  a 
clear  yellow  resin. 


Tincture  of 
litnuia 

Sulphate  of 
iron. 


Hydro-ferroNo 
cyanatc  of 
potassa. 


Caustic 
potasia. 


Colour  deatiDjed. 


Abundant  light  gray  precipi- 
tate. 


Littie  or  no  change. 


precipitate  at  first.  Hy 
drochloric    acid    forms  at 
length  a  veiy  abundant  yel- 
low precipitate* 


SligbUy  turbid  bottle  green  colour. 


Slightly  tmbid.   Hydrochloric  add 

does  not  increase  the  precipitate; 
the  whole  aasumea  a  greenish  hue> 


With  a  great  or  small  quantity  A  small  quantity  gives  a  bottle 
the  liquid  deepens  into  an'  '  ' 

orange  with  a  greenish  hue 
and  precipitatei.  Nitric  a 
reatOKi  tiie  original  cdoor. 


green  colour,  a  larger  quantity  a 
deep  orange  with  a  greenish  hue. 
The  liquor  reniatna  transparent. 
Nitric  acid  added  alowly  restores 
the  green  coIoiiTt  and  filuilly  that  of 
the  infusion. 

In  addition  to  these  characters  it  may  be  added,  that  a  drop  of  nitriaaeid  en 
the  internal  surface  of  the  false  Angustura  forms,  after  two  or  three  minntes, 
a  deep  blood-red  spot,  caused  by  the  bnicinc.  A  drop  of  tlie  inmc  acid  placed 
OD  the  aatelBal  Mrface  of  the  licliens  which  cover  the  bark,  becomes  of  a  deep 
emaialdgKCD.  Neither  of  which  happens  to  the  true  Angustuia. 
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els,  and  in  djsenter^ ;  and  it  possesses  the  singular  advantage  of  not 
opprauDg      stomichy  as  cibchona  is  apt  to  do.    It  does  not  cure 
iotermtttents. 
It  ig  exhibited, 

1.  In  powder,  in  doses  of  from  5  to  20  grains,  either  alone  or  with 
rhubarb,  magnesia,  or  carbonat  of  lime. 

2.  In  infusion :  the  infasion  of  one  dradun  in  four  QQncee  of  water 

may  be  used  daily.  « 

3.  In  tincture:  one  or  two  drachms  in  dyspepsia. 

4.  In  watery  extract  Humboldt  informs  us,  that  the  Catalonian 
Capuchins,  who  possess  the  missions  of  Carony,  prepare  with  great 
care  an  ej^ tract  of  this  bark,  which  they  distribute  to  the  convents  of 
Catalonia.* 

ANTHEMI8. 

1.  ANTHEMIS  NOBILIS.  £.  L.  Chamjuielvm.  D.  ' 

Common  Chamomile.    The  Flowers. 

Syngenegia  Superflua.  Nat  Ord.  ComposUx  Discoidex,  Linn.  Co't/mbiferx,  Jusf. 

Syn.  Camomille  Romaine,  (F.)  Roemische  hamillcr,  (G.)  Camomilla  Roma* 
na,  (I.)  Manganella  de  Botcra,  (S.)  Ch^maindoopoo,  (Tarn.)  A^bt/xiCf  Diosc. 

Chamomile  is  a  perennial  plant,  indigenous  to  the  south  of  Eng- 
land, but  cultivated  in  most  gardens  for  the  purposes  of  medicine. 
The  flowers  have  a  strong,  not  ungrateful,  aromatic  smell,  and  a 
very  bitter  nauseous  taste.  These  are  so  very  generally  employed 
in  medicine,  as  to  render  their  extensive  cultivation  in  the  United 
States  well  worthj  of  attention.   The  single  Tarietj  is  best 

Their  active  constitoents  are  bitter  eitracti?e,  and  essential  oiL 
To  the  latter  is  to  be  ascribed  their  antispasmodic,  carminative»  coi^ 
dial,  and  diaphoretic  effects;  to  the  former  their  influence  in  pro- 
moting digestion. 

Neumann  obtained  from  480  parts,  180  of  alcoholic  extract,  and 
afterwards  120  of  watery j  and  roYersingthe  procedure^  240  waterjy 
and  60  alcoholic. 

Medical  use. — Chamomile  flowers  are  a  very  common  and  excel- 
lent remedy,  which  is  often  used  with  advantage  in  spasmodic  dis- 
eases, in  hysteria,  in  spasmodic  and  flatulent  colics,  in  suppression 
of  the  menstrual  discharge,  in  the  vomiting  of  puerperal  women*  and 
in  tiie  after-pains|  in  gout,  in  podagra*  in  IntermsttentS)  and  in  tj» 

Shus.   As  chamomile  escites  the  peristaltic  motion*  it  is  useful  in 
^sentery,  but  is  not  admissible  in  all  cases  of  diarrhoea.    From  its 
Stimulating  and  somewhat  unpleasant  essential  oil*  chamomile  is  also 

•  For  a  more  particular  detail  of  its  botanical  history,  consult  the  Eclectic 
Repertory,  vol.  iv.  p.  135.  Also  2d.  vol.  of  the  Journal  of  Philadelphia  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy,  p.  50.  S«e  also  more  on  the  subject,  in  OrftU't  Toxioo- 
logTf  9d  TOl*  und  Lend.  Med.  Rcpos. — Brucine,  the  peculiar  deleterious  pifn- 
cipie  preMnt  in  the  sporioai  kuid*  is  detcribed  in  Aao.  de  Chin,  et  Pbys. 
1^  p.  113. 

10 
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capftbleof  exciting  Tomiting,  especial  Ij  whengiyen  in  warn  infa* 
•ion;  and,  in  this  way  it  is  often  used  to  assist  the  action  of  other 
emetics.  A  cold  infusion  made  bj  suffering  cold  water  to  stand  over 
the  flowers  for  eight  or  ton  hours  before  use,  forms  a  most  delightful 
drink,  being  divested  of  that  oil,  which  is  very  ungrateful  to  manjy 
in  the  warm  infusion. 

Externally,  chamomile  flowers  are  applied  as  a  discuticnt  and 
emollient^  in  the  form  of  clyster  or  embiucatiun,  iu  colic,  dysentery 
and  strangulated  hernia,  &c. 

Chamoinile  flowers  are  exhibited, 

1*  lo  substance,  in  the  form  of  powder,  or  rather  of  electaaijf  ia 
doses  of  from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms,  either  alone  or  conif 
bined  with  Peruvian  bark,  as  for  the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers. 

2.  In  infusion,  in  the  form  of  tea.  This  may  either  be  drunk  wann» 
for  promoting  the  action  of  emetics,  or  cold,  as  a  stomachic. 

3.  In  decoction  or  extract.  Tliese  forms  contain  only  the  extrac- 
tive, and  therefore  may  be  considered  as  simple  bitters. 

4.  The  essential  oil  may  be  obtained  by  distillation.  This  pos- 
sesses tlie  antispasiiiodic  powers  in  a  higher  de'jree  than  the  simple 
flowers,  but  on  the  contrary,  does  not  possess  the  virtues  depending 
on  the  presence  of  the  bitter  eztracti? e.  It  is  a  most  agreeable  aif 
dition  to  many  pills. 

CJ'Aothemia, Pifctll fiWww.— Anftenus nobiliib  JT.  TcrkPham. 

2.  ANTU£M1S  FYRETURUM.  £.  L. 
Ptrxtbrum.  D,^  PMtory  of  Spain.    7Ju  Soot 

JSyn.  Pyi^thre,  (F.)  Bertram  Wurtzel;  Zahn  Wurtzell,  (G.^  Piretro^  (1.) 
Anthemif  pelitri,  (S.)  Aknrlnirba,  (Arab.)  nv/xd^r,  Dioacor. 

This  plant,  though  a  native  of  warm  climates,  as  Barbary,  bears 
the  ordir»ary  winters  of  England,  and  often  flowers  successively 
from  Christmas  to  May;  the  roots  also  grow  laiger  tiiere  than  those 
with  which  the  shops  are  usually  suuplied  from  abroad.  They  are 
seldom  so  big  as  the  little  finger,  ami  the  best  are  diy,  compact,  of 
a  brown  coloor,  and  not  easily  cut  with  a  knife. 

Pell itory  root  h^s  no  sensible  smell  :  its  taste  is  Terr  hot  and 
acrid,  but  less  so  than  that  of  amm;  the  juice  expressed  from  it  has 
scarce  any  acrimony,  nor  is  the  root  itself  so  pungent  when  fresh  as 
after  it  has  been  dried.  Neumann  obtained  from  960  parts  of  the 
dry  root,  only  40  of  alcoholic  extract,  and  afterwards  570  of  watery; 
and  by  a  reverse  procedure,  600  of  watery,  and  20  of  alcoholic  ex- 
tract. Both  the  alcoholic  extracts  were  excessively  pungent.  Its 
acrimony,  therefore,  is  derived  from  a  resin.  Johns  found  much 
inulin  in  the  ^terr  extract. 

Medieal  use.— -llie  principal  use  of  pyrethmm  in  the  present  prac- 
tice is  as  a  masticatory,  for  promoting  the  salival  flux,  and  evaca* 
ating  the  viscid  humours  from  the  head  and  neighbouring  parts;  by 
this  means  it  often  relieves  the  tooth-ache,  some  kinds  of  pains  of 
the  head,  and  lethai|;ic  complaints.  A  vinous  infusion  is  also  usefol 
in  debility  of  the  tongue. 

*  Idem,  Fhttrm,  York. 
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ANTIMONIUM. 

Antimonium.    Stibium.  Antimony, 

4n.  AntbiMMtt^  (F.)  Spiei^Klaiiz  metall,  (G.)  Aiitiinqme>  (L)  Antini«B&Q^  (8.) 

2t^/ui,  (Gr.) 

Antimony  is  white,  very  brilliant,  lamellated;  specific  gravity 
6.7025  moderately  hard;  pulverizable;  fusible  at  809'';  volatile  when 
highly  ignited;  sensible  taste  and  smell;  unalterable  in  cold  air; 
oxydizable  by  air  and  heat;  oxyd  fusible  into  a  yellow  brown  glass; 
decomposes  water  when  ignited;  oxidized  by  the  sulphuric  and  ni- 
tric acids;  combines  with  phosphorus  and  sulphur.  Oxydsare  black, 
brown,  oraDge,  yellow,  white;  and  they  colour  glass  yellow  or  hya- 
cintbineb 

AntimoDj  is  Ibnnd  nolSoe^ 

I.  In  Its  metallic  state,  at  Stalbeiig  in  Sweden,  and  AUemont 
in  France,  combined  with  silver  and  iron. 

II.  Mineralized  with  sulphur.  1.  Gray  Sulphurd  oi  wa&BBMJ^ 
a.  Compact,   b.  Foliated,   c  Stnated.   iL  PlnoMMe. 

2,  Red  Antimony. 

III.  Ox;rdized.    White  .Qnl  imony. 

IV.  Acidified.    1.  Muriated.    2.  Phosphated. 

The  gray  ore  of  antimony  is  the  state  in  which  it  is  officinal,  and 
also  that  in  whicli  it  ib  most  commonly  found. 

Antlnoinr  Is  obtained  from  its  ores  by  gradually  detonating  in  a 
large  cradble  four  parts  of  salphuretea  antimony,  three  of  crade 
tarar,  and  one  and  a  half  of  dry  nitrat  of  potass,  reduced  to  a  fln« 
powder,  and  intimately  mixed.  The  detonated  mass  is  then  to  be 
fused  and  poured  into  a  heated  mould,  greased  with  a  little  fat,  in 
which  it  is  allowed  to  consolidate.  It  is  then  turned  out,  and  the 
scoria;  are  separated  from  the  antimony,  which  will  weigh  about 
one-fourth  part  of  the  sulphuret  employed.  The  scoriae  are  a  mix- 
ture of  sulphuret  of  potass  and  of  antimonjt  and  may  be  preserved 
for  other  purposes. 

Another  method  of  obtaining  antimony,  is  by  melting  three  parts 
«f  ••Iphureted  antimony,  with  one  of  iiMk  The  sulphur  quits  the 
notbnonj,  and  combines  with  the  iron. 

fS^Pmorm.  N.  York.  That  of  Philadelphia  does  not  employ  the  fnetofite 
antimony.  It  is  therefore  mnittcd.  That  of  Ifnu  Ytyr'k  retains  the  formula  of 
the  Pharm.  U.  &  for  making  tart.  emet.  ftam  the  inetaL  It  therefore  has  a 
place  therein. 

AmMOHII  SvLPHVSXTUlf.    £•  JL 

Sulphuret  of  JtrUiinony.    Crude  *Bntimony. 

Sytl.  L'antiiiMune  aulftire,  (F.)  Spiessglanz,  (G.)   Sulfuro  d'antinw>m<^  (I*) 

Kohul,  (Ar.)  Surmeh,  (11.)  Saubim,  (San.) 

Althoiif^h  sulnhuret  of  antimony  be  a  natural  production,  yet  it 
is  commonly  sold  in  the  form  of  loaves,  which  have  been  separated 
from  the  stony  and  other  impurities  of  the  ore  by  fusion,  ana  a  spe- 
cies of  fiUration.  For  the  ore  is  melted  in  conical  well-baked  earthen 
pots,  having  one  or  more  small  holes  in  their  apices.   The  ire  it 
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applied  around  and  above  these  pots;  and  as  soon  as  the  sulphureted 
antimony  melts,  it  drops  through  the  holes  into  vessels  placed  beneath 
to  receive  it,  while  the  stony  and  other  impurities  remain  behind. 
As  autimoQj  is  very  volatile,  the  mouths  and  joinings  of  the  pots 
vitist  be  dosed  and  luted*  The  upper  part  of  the  losm  thus  ohtain- 
ed  is  more  spongy,  lighter,  and  impure,  than  the  lower*  which  is  there- 
fore  always  to  be  preferred.  These  loaves  have  a  dark  gray  colour 
extemalljr,  but  on  bein^  broken,  they  appear  to  be  composed  of  ra- 
diated striae,  of  a  metallic  lustre,  having  the  colour  of  lead.  The  good- 
ness of  the  loaves  is  estimated  from  their  compactness  and  weight, 
from  the  largeness  and  distinctness  of  the  stria?,  and  from  their  being 
entirely  volatilized  by  a  red  heat.  Lead  has  been  sold  for  antimony; 
but  its  texture  is  rather  foliated  than  striated,  and  it  is  not  vaporiza- 
ble,  nor  easily  powdered.  The  presence  of  arsenic,  which  renders 
the  antimony  useless  for  medical  purposes,  is  known  by  its  emitting 
the  smell  of  gpurlic  when  thrown  vpon  live  coals,  and  by  other  teste 
mentioned  under  arsenic  The  presence  of  manganese  or  iron  is 
known  by  their  not  being  volatilized  by  a  red  heat.* 

In  composition,  sulphuret  of  antimony  consists  of  antimony  100, 
sulphur  35.57^  It  has  been  known  from  the  time  of  Basil  Valentine, 
to  the  present,  in  market,  by  the  improper  name  of  oyj/imomy,  which 
is  applicable  only  to  the  pure  metal.  It  is  now  scarcely  ever  employ- 
ed in  medicine,  although  formerly  much  so.  Its  chief  use  is  in  the 
preparation  of  other  antimonial  compounds,  which  are  at  present 
very  limited  in  number,  and  might  perhaps  be  still  more  so  without 
any  detriment  to  medicine* 

In  estimating  the  comparatiTe  value  of  antimonial  preparations 
in  medicine*  we  may  attend  to  the  following  observations.  All  the 
metallic  preparations  are  uncertain,  as  it  entirely  depends  on  the 
state  of  the  stomach*  whether  they  act  at  all*  or  operate  with  dan- 

*  "Hie  folphuret  of  antimony  of  commene  it  slwayi  mixed  with  vnitble  pio- 

portions  of  arsenic,  sulphurets  of  Tcad  and  iron,  silex,  sulphate  of  baryta,  and 
earthy  matters.  It  Is  easily  freed  by  fxision  from  all  these  foreign  substances, 
except  lead,  arsenic,  and  iron,  which  remain  combined  with  the  metallic  anti- 
mony,  prepared  from  impure  tulphuret  by  the  otdinary  procCM.  Tbeie  sub* 
•lances  accompany  the  antimony  in  varioua  preparations,  and  it  is  important  to 
ascertain  the  purity  of  the  met:il.  Arsenic  may  be  detected  by  calcining  the 
metal  in  a  strong  heat  with  tartar.  The  poUssium  of  the  latter  forms,  with 
tile  antimony,  an  alloy  which  decomposes  water  with  the  disengagement  uf 
hydrogen  gas.  If  there  be  the  slightest  trace  ofarMnie,  it  combmea  vitii  the 
hydrogen,  and  will  be  (leteclcd  hy  the  peculiar  smell  of  arseniurettcd  hydro- 
gen. It  may  also  be  reduced  to  the  meuUic  state  by  burning  the  gas  in  a 
long  tube. 

liead  may  be  detected  by  treating  the  metal  with  a  Urge  portion  of  hot 

nitric  acid,  which  dissolres  the  lead,  and  leaves  the  antimony  in  the  form  of  an 

insoluble  white  powder.  F'vaporate  the  nitrate  to  drytu-ss,  redissolve  in  dis- 
tilled water,  and  add  sulphuric  acid  till  there  is  no  further  precipitate;  wash 
and  dry  the  nilphate  of  lead,  1895.65  grains  of  which  arc  equivalent  to  1294  A'J 
of  metaL 

The  presence  of  iron  may  be  ascertained  by  reducing  the  metal  to  fine  pow- 
der,  and  treating  it  with  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  whole. 
Dilute  with  water  to  precipitate  the  antimony,  the  last  portions  of  which  may 
be  separated  by  a  atxeam  of  aulphureted  hydrogen.  The  iron  nay  lliea  be 
ptecipilated  by  potima  or  other  reagenti."— Amqt  m^BmOim  CkmM. 
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geroot  Tioleoce.  ^Hw  tnlphtiret  is  exposed,  thovgb  in  a  kttdigreey 
to  the  same  objections.    Its  dose  is  5  to  50  grains. 

The  preparations  in  which  antimony  is  in  the  state  of  p^^roxvcl,  are 
perfectlv  insoluble  in  anj  vegetable  or  animal  acid,  aad  are  also 
liwind  to  be  perfectly  inert  when  taken  into  the  stomach. 

The  remaining  preparation-  (  I  antimony,  or  those  in  which  itis  in 
the  state  of  protoxjd,  are  readily  soluble  in  the  juices  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  act  in  very  luinute  doses.  Of  its  saline  preparations, 
onlj^  those  can  be  nsed  iDternalij  which  contain  a  vegetable  acid; 
far  ha  aelnble  combinatiMis  the  simple  acids  areverj  aeriiland 
comMiTe.  In  general  the  snrest  and  best  preparations  of  antimonj 
are  those  which  contain  a  known  qnattitj  of  tiie  metal  in  the  state 
of  protoijd. 

The  i^neial  effects  of  antimonials  in  small  doses,  diaphore- 
sis, nausea:  in  large  doses,  full  vomiting  and  purging.  Some  allege 
that  antimonials  are  of  most  use  in  fevers  when  they  do  not  pro- 
dace  any  sensible  evacuation,  as  is  said  to  be  the  case  sometimes 
with  James's  powder.  They  therefore  prefer  it  in  typhus,  and 
emetic  tartar  in  synochus,  in  which  there  is  the  appearance  at  first 
of  more  activity  in  the  Bjsteniy  aod  more  apparent  cause  for  evacua- 
tion. 

Vacioos  nedidnes  are  prepared  (ton  the  Salphnret  of  Antiaumj* 

A  Bj  triinration  simply— «itf^ifMii(Mtl  iS^pMiftftan  Pnqmnhm* 
Bj  theaetionof  heat— ^ntimoml  FitrunL   JMrn/otm  VUrum 

c  By  the  action  of  heat,  with  phosphat  of  lime— ^/fnfMiomi  ox^« 

dmn  cum  phosphate  ccUcis. 
<L  By  the  action  of  idkalies— «dffi<uiionli  Sulpkurefifln  PrmtipUm- 

tvm. 

Cm  By  the  action  of  acids — Antimonii  Oxydum  Nitro-Muriatincm. 

.^ntimomum  Tartarizatum.    ^^rUimonii  Tartarizati  Vinum, 
CCT  i^haaru^  oi  iV.  York  and  PhiL  both  employ  the  name  of  the  British  CoU 

ANTIMONII  SULPHURETUM  PRiEPARATUM.  E.  Ik 

Prtpand  Sulphunt  of  Jintimony> 

This  is  to  be  prepared  by  Itmgatim  and  washing  in  the  mme  way 
as  earbonat  of  time;  and  U  merely  inimded  to  fit  thewfyhuretfor  in* 
Unuduee, 

By  reducing  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  to  the  state  of  an  impal- 
pable powder,  it  is  both  rendered  much  more  active  tiian  it  would 
otherwise  be,  and  it  ia  prevented  from  irritating  the  stomach  me- 
chanicallj,  of  which  there  would  be  some  danger  from  the  sharp- 
ness of  its  spiculas.  Bven  in  this  state»  however,  it  is  not  a  Terj 
certani  remedy.  In  general  it  operates  as  a  itrj  mild  sudorific  or 
cathartic;  bat  sometimes,  if  it  meet  with  much  acid  in  the  stomach, 
it  becomes  more  active,  producing  vomiting  or  hypercatharsis. 
Therefore,  it  seems  prudent  to  evacuate  the  primse  vise  before  it  be 
dhibitedy  mud  to  combine  it  with  an  absorbent  earth* 
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It  is  principally  js^iven  in  scrofula,  glandular  obstructions,  cntanc-' 
ous  diseases  and  ilieumatism.  Its  tlo.se  is  from  10  to  30  g;rains 
and  upwards,  and  it  is  best  exhibited  ia  tlie  form  of  a  powder  or 
bolus. 

It  is  8ud  to  Gonititate  a  quack  remedy  wldch  kas  aeqaircd  aeoftB 
repvtatum  in  Ireland*  {»r  the  cure  of  cancert  used  eitemall  j  as  a 
dressing  to  the  sore. 

o:^  Bane  aame  and  pTepaiatioii»  as  abor^  bjr  bolh  the      Tcrk  and  FkiL 

OXTDUM  ANTIMONII  com  SULPHURE  YITRIFICA. 

TUM.  £. 

Vitrified  Oxyd  of  f&ntimonxf* 

Take  of  Sulphuret  of  antimony^  any  quantify,  beat  it  into  coarse  pow- 
der like  sand.  Strew  it  upon  an  umxlazed  shallow  earthen  vessel^ 
and  place  it  over  a  gentle  Jirc,  thai  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  tnay 
be  doioly  heated^  at  the  eame  time  stirring  the  powder  conaimiifyf 
to  prevent  it  from  running  into  himp$*  Whm  ve^pourii  htmng 
the  odour  of  sulphur^  loiU  arise  from  it*  When  theee  eeaee  wpuk 
the  degree  of  hiial  firet  appUed^  raise  the  huA  a  Hltle^  so  that  the 
vt^jtoure  may  arise  again;  go  on  in  thie  manneTf  till  the  powder, 
brought  to  a  red  heat,  exhales  no  more  vapours.  Melt  this  powder 
in  a  crucible,  with  an  intense  heat,  till  it  assumes  the  appearance 
of  melted  glases^  tlaen  pour  it  upon  a  heated  brass  plate.  Ed. 

8om  of  the  British  C!olleges  have  rejected  tUs  old  article  firom 
the  catalogjae  of  medicines,  and  consequentlj  the  next  to  be  men- 
tioned, which  dep?nded  on  this  for  its  prepai  ..tion.  It  well  deserv- 
ed to  be  retained  for  the  purpose,  if  only  naif  of  the  virtues  ascrib- 
ed to  it  are  correctly  stated  in  the  fifth  Tokime  of  the  £di&biiig^ 
Mt'dical  Kssavft  anil  Obscrvationsi. 

Glass  of  anlimony,  according  to  Proust,  consists  of  one  part  of 
sulphuret  of  antimony,  condjined  with  eight  of  oxyd  of  antimony; 
now,  by  this  process,  the  greatest  part  of  the  antimony  is  deprived 
of  its  sulphur,  and  is  at  tiie  same  time  converted  into  the  protoxyd, 
which  combines  with  the  small  portioo  of  sulphuret  that  remains 
nndeoomposed.  But  as  tiiis  preparation  is  not  easily  made  in  the 
manner  here  directed,  unless  in  a  furnace  constructed  on  purposcy 

Swthecaries  may  advantageously  adopt  the  synthetical  method  of 
er^mann,  which  consists  in  melting  in  a  crucible,  with  one-twelfth 
or  eighth  of  its  weij^ht  of  sulphur,  protoxyd  of  antimony  prepared 
by  deflagrating  it  with  more  tlian  twice  its  woi^^ht  of  nitre.  At  the 
temperature  necessary  f(»r  meltini:  it,  part  of  the  protoxyd  of  anti- 
mony loses  its  oxygen  and  is  converted  into  sulphuret,  and  combines 
with  the  remaining  protoxyd,  in  the  proportions  which  form  the  glass 
of  antimony. 

In  which  ever  way  prepared,  the  glass  of  antimony  is  transparent, 
and  has  a  fine  hyacinthine  colour.  On  dissolving  it  m  rooriattc  acid, 
it  gives  out  sulphoreted  hydrogen  gas.  Its  medical  operation  Is  so 
nncertaittf  that  it  is  only  used  in  muing  other  preparations. 
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A  i^lw  of  lead»  wi6iia  «  few  jtm^  was  finradiileiitl j  sold  in  Loih 

don,  it  was  said^  for  this  preparation. 

To  discover  so  criminal  an  imposition,  reference  may  be  bad  to 
the  colour  of  the  two;  that  of  antimony  being  of  a  rich  brown  or  red- 
dish, with  the  usual  transparency  of  coloured  [^la««es.  That  of  lead, 
is  of  a  deeper  and  duller  colour  against  tholight*  less  transparent 
and  sometimes  quite  opaque. 

Specific  gravity  of  glass  of  antimony  never  exceeds  4.95 
Specific  gravity  of  glass  of  lead  is  6.95 
or  in  round  numbers,  their  comparative  weights  are  as  5  to  7. 

If  these  are  insufficient,  pursue  the  other  methods  laid  down  bj 
Howard.   See  Philosopbim  Magazine,  toK  zxxt.  2S6« 

OXYDUM  ANTIMONII  VITRIFICATUM  CUM  CERA.  E. 

Vxlrificil  Oxyd  of  Jinlimony  with  Wax.  Ceraied  Glass  of  JirUimony* 

Take  of  Yellow  ?/Y/.r,  07}e  part;  Jltrified  oxyd  of  ^^nfifiwny,  eight 
parts.  Alelt  the  iviix  lit  (in  iron  vessel^  and  throw  into  it  tJic  pow- 
dered oxyd;  roost  the  mixture  over  a  gentle  fire  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  continually  stirring  it  with  a  spaluku  then  pour  it  out^  andf 
tvhen  cold,  grind  it  into  powder,  Ed, 

The  glass  melts  in  the  wax  with  a  very  {gentle  heat;  after  it  has 
been  about  twenty  minutes  on  the  fire,  it  begins  to  change  its  colour, 
and  in  ten  more  comes  near  to  that  of  Scottish  snuflT;  which  is  a  mark 
of  its  being  sufficiently  prepared;  the  mixture  loses  about  ODe«ninth 
of  its  weight  in  the  process.  • 

This  medicine  was  for  some  time  much  esteemed  in  dysenteries; 
the  dose  is  from  two  or  three  grains  to  tiventy,  according  to  the  age  • 
and  strength  of  the  patient.  In  its  operation*  it  makes  some  per- 
sona sick,  and  vonut|  it  pui]^  almost  every  one;  though  it  has 
sometimes  effected  a  core  without  occasioning  any  evacuation  or 
sickness.  It  is  now,  however,  much  less  used  than  formerly.  It 
has  been  recommended  in  cases  of  cynancbe  tracbealis,  by  Dr. 
Stearns,  of  the  state  of  New  York.* 

Ojr  Both  tbifl,  and  the  preceding,  introduced  into  .the  U.  S,  Fbatm,  of  1&20» 
are  rejected  in  those  of     TorhwAPhiL  oTlSSO. 

PULVIS  ANTIM0NIAL18.  L.  D. 

jSniimomal  Powder,  James" a  Powder* 

QxTDUM  Amtimonxi  oum  Pbosfhate  CaI.018.  E. 

Oxyd  of  Antimtmy  with  Photphat  of  ZIme. 

Take  of  sulphuret  of  untiniony,  in  coarse  powder.  Hartshorn,  in 
shavings^  of  each,  e(nial  weights.  Mix,  and  put  than  in  a  wide, 
red  hot  iron  pot;  ana  stir  the  mixture  constantly ^  until  U  be  burnt 
into  a  matter  of  an  aeh-grai/  colour^  which  i$  to  be  then  removed 
from  the  Jlre^  ground  into  powder^  and  put  into  a  coated  erudbUf 
lute  to  this  crucible,  another  inverted  over  it-j  and  perforated  in  the 
bottom  toith  a  $maU  hole^  and  ajiij^y  the  fire^  which  it  to  be  redsed 

*  See  Medical  Museum. 
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gradwdh  to  a  white  heatf  and  kqU  in  that  inereand  9taU  far  two 
hours:  uutfyi  grind  the  nuUteTf  when  cM^  into  a  very  file  pauh 
der*  £d»  ^ 

This  is  supposed  to  be  nearljr  the  same  with  the  celebrated  nos- 
trum of  Dr.  James,  the  composition  of  which  was  ascertained  by 
Dr.  George  Pearson,  to  whom  we  are  also  indebted  for  the  aboTe 

formula. 

By  burning  sulphuret  of  antimony  and  shavings  of  Imrtshorn  in  a 
while  heat,  the  sulphur  is  entirely  expelled,  and  the  antimony  is 
oxydi/.d.  while  the  gelatin  of  the  hartshorn  is  destroyed,  and  no- 
thing is  left  bat  phosphat  of  lime,  cotnbined  with  a  little  lime.  There- 
fore, the  mass  which  results  is  a  mixture  of  oxyd  of  antimony,  and 
phosphat  of  lime,  which  corresponds,  at  least  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
ingredients,  with  James's  powder,  which  by  Dr.  Pearson's  analysist 
was  found  to  consist  of  43  phosphat  of  lime,  and  57  oxyd  of  anti- 
mony.* M.  Pulley  also  analyzed  some  of  James's  powder,  and  fonnd 
it  composed  of  protoxyd  of  antimony  37,  phosphat  of  lime  21,  snlphat 
of  potass  24,  and  potass  combined  with  protoxyd  of  antimony  18. 

Phosphat  of  lime  is  roost  conveniently  obtained  pure  by  dissolving 
calcined  bone  in  muriatic  acid,  and  precipitating  it  by  ammonia.  If 
the  ammonia  be  quite  free  from  carbonic  acid,  no  muriat  of  lime  is 
decomposed.  Mr.  Chenevix  also  found,  that  this  precipitate  is  en- 
tirely soluble  in  every  acid  \\liich  can  dissolve  either  pho>phat  of 
lime  or  oxyd  of  antimuny  separately,  and  that  about  U.!2B  of  James's 
powder,  and  at  an  average  0.44  of  the  pulvis  antimonialis  of  the  late 
London  Pharmacafxieia,  resist  the  action  of  every  acid. 

In  the  new  edition,  twice  the  proportion  of  hartshorn  shavings  is 
nsed,  which  is  said  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  of  the  vitrification 
of  part  of  the  antimony  when  too  hich  a  temperature  was  applied,  to 
render  the  process  more  manageable,  and  to  furnish  a  whiter  pro- 
duct; but  it  does  not  correspond  with  Dr.  Pearson's  analysis  of 
James's  powder,  for  which  it  was  intended  as  a  substitute,  and  alters 
materially  the  strength  of  an  established  preparation.  In  this  res- 
pect it  was  followed  by  the  6;  -S".  Phann.  of  1820;  and  the  same 
formula  is  given  in  that  of  N.  York  of  1830. 

Medical  me. — The  oxyd  of  antimony  with  phosphat  of  lime,  how- 
soever prepared,  is  regarded  by  some  as  one  of  the  best  antimooials 
we  possess,  but  bv  others  is  bat  slightly  esteemed.  It  is  given  a» 
a  diaphoretic  in  tebrile  diseases,  in  doses  of  from  three  to  eijg^t 
f;rains,  repeated*  every  third  or  fourth  hour.  In  larger  quantities, 
it  operates  as  a  purgative  or  emetic.  From  its  Jbeing  insoluble  in 
water,^t  must  be  given  either  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  or  made  into 
a  pill  or  boUi;*. 

I-  Q|-jp. 'j'jjjg  preparation  was  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  Pharm.  of  1820.  It  U 
ftili  retained,  but  under  the  Edinburgh  title,  in  the  N.  York  Fhatm.f  but  in 
that  nfFhihde^Ma  it  is  rejected— we  think  too  precipUuuly. 

■ 

•  A  better  and  more  uniform  plan  of  preparation  is  as  follows.  If  to  a  solu- 
tion of  phosphat  of  soda,  muriat  of  lime  be  added  in  solution,  a  cojiious  pre- 
cipitate of  phosphat  of  lime  ensues.  \V  asU  this  well,  and  aa  above,  to  43  parts 
or  thit  phosphat.  add  37  of  protoxyd  of  antiiiioay.  This  iHU  be  finuid  a  mij- 
form  mode  of  pfepsrstion«  which  can  seitcely  be  said  of  aay  other  fbr> 
mula. — £b. 
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8ULPHUBETUM  ANTlliONII  PRiBCIPITATUM.  L.  E. 

FrecipUaied  Sulphuret  of  dnUnwny. 
SoLrauBAnTiMOinATUMFosoirM.  D,  Brown  JhdvnomiUed  Sulphur • 
Sulphurettd  Hydro-ndphai  of  Antimony. 

%n.   8oiifredor€d'Antiiiioine»(F.)  GelberSpiessglanswhwefdvCQ.)  Zaifo 

doralo  di  andmonio^  (L) 

Thke  of  Solution  of  potass^  four  pints;  Water  ^  three  pints;  Prepared 
sulphuret  of  antimony^  two  poumh.  Boil  them  in  a  covered  iron 
pot^  over  a  slow  fire^for  three  hours,  frequently  stirring  the  mix- 
iure  wUh  an  iron  tpatuht  and  adding  water  08  U  omu  be  re* 
quind*  Strain  the  hot  liquor  through  a  dmAUd  Unen  mthf  and 
add  to  it^  when  etrained^  as  much  dihtted  sulphuric  add  ae  mau  - 
be  necessary  to  precipitate  the  wdphuret^  which  must  be  weU  umh' 
td  with  warm  water.  Ed* 

"Within  the  compass  of  a  few  years  the  Pharmacoprrias  had  three 
preparations  of  antimony,  which  under  dilVercnt  names,  ditVered  verj 
little,  in  chemical  or  in  medicinal  properties.  These  were  the  cele- 
brated Kermes  Mineral^  the  Sulphur  Jiuralum  AiUitnonii^  aod  the 
SuMur  AntinumU  Prsedpitatunu 

u  solpharet  of  tntimony  and  ^tash  are  nnitod  trnther*  boiled  in 
fliifficieDt  water*  and  filtered  whiUt  hot^  a  portion  of  the  oxjd  of  an- 
timonj  combined  with  sulphur,  which  at  the  temperature  oi  boiling 
water  could  be  held  in  solution,  falls  down  astheVolution  cools,  in  a 
brown-coloured  precipitate.  This  Jirst  formed  powder  was  the  Kermes; 
after  this  was  removed,  a  quantity  of  oxyd  and  of  sulphur  mi^ht  still 
be  produced,  by  addinji^  to  the  solution  almost  any  acid.  This  acid 
seizing  on  the  potash  by  which  the  antimonial  oxyd  and  sulphur 
were  maintained  in  solution,  formed  a  salt  which  remained  dissolved, 
whilst  a  bright  oranee-coloured  powder  precipitated.  This  was  the 
Shdphur  jSuratum  JntimonSu  If,  instead  oiallowing  the  Kermet  to 
proeipitate  of  itself,  and  then  bj  the  addition  of  the  acidprodnctnjg  ^ 
the  latter,  the  acid  was  added  ot  once  to  the  hot  fiUertd  hquor^  it  la 
obvious  that  a  precipitate  wovld  ensue,  which  would  consist  of  an 
intermixture  of  j^both  the  preceding,  constituting  the  preparatioii 
above  adopted  by  our  Pharmacopoeia,  which  is  not  exactlj  analogous 
to  the  goluen  sulphur  of  antimony. 

Hydro-sulphuret  of  antimony  is  prepared  either  in  tlic  dry  way, 
Dublin,)  or  in  the  humid,  as  by  the  Edinbmi;h  and  Loi^on  Col- 
eees.  When  sulphuret  of  antimony  is  boiled  in  a  solution  ot  pot- 
ash, water  is  decomposed,  the  hydrogen  combines  with  the  sulphur, 
and  tiie  antimony  is  osjdized;  and  as  long  as  the  solution  boils,  it 
contains  a  mixture  of  hydro-sulphuret  of  potash,  and  hydro-snlphu* 
ret  of  antimonj.  But,  on  cooling,  a  great  part  of  the  latter  precipi- 
tates in  the  form  of  a  rad  powder,  (Kermes  mineral.) 

In  the  dry  way,  when  sulphuret  of  antimony  and  carbonat  of  po- 
tass are  melted  together,  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled  with  cfTerves- 
cence,  and  a  sulphuret  of  antimony  and  potass  is  formed.  On  boil- 
ing this  in  water,  water  is  decomposed,  the  antimonj  is  oxjrdized, 
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and  the  hjrJrogen  conibuiet  with  the  folphar.  The  tQl]rfiat«tMl  hr- 
drogen  thus  formedy  combines  partly  with  the  potasBf  and  with  tM 

ozyd  of  antimonj. 

Such  is  the  present  theory  for  the  formation  of  Kermes  mineral. 
With  regard  to  the  practice;  Lemery  melted  sixteen  parts  of  sul- 
phuret  of  antimony,  and  one  of  sulphur,  with  eight  parts  of  carbonat 
of  potass.  The  last  edition  ot  the  Prussian  Pharmacopceia  directs 
two  parts  ot  sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  one  of  exsiccated  carbonat 
of  soda,  to  be  melted,  and  afterwards  boiled  fifteen  minutes  in  six 
or  eight  parts  of  water,  which  on  cooling  deposited  a  considerable 
qiMUitity  ef  Kermcs.  The  fluid  from  which  tne  Kermes  has  been  de- 
peilted  may  be  again  boUed  in  the  residuim  of  the  first  decectieni 
and  It  will  dissolves  a  fresh  portion  of  Kermes;  and  this  process  may 
be  repeated  as  long  as  there  remains  any  to  dissolve.  After  this,  tM 
reatdaam,  when  melted,  consists  almost  solely  of  antimony.  It  there* 
fore  appears,  that  the  alkali  renders  almost  all  the  sulphur  soluble, 
and  only  disposes  the  oxydizcment  of  as  much  antimony  as  is  capa- 
ble of  combining  with  the  sulphureted  hydrogen.  There  appears  to 
be  no  reason  wliy  the  whole  of  the  antimony  should  not  be  converted 
into  Kermes  by  employing  a  proper  addition  of  sulphur  and  alkali. 

Kermes  is  also  made  in  the  humid  way.  Fourcroy  boils,  iu  twenty 
narts  ef  water^  tlx  parts  of  pure  potass  of  comnercet  and  into  the 
ooiling  solution  throws  abont  the  twentieth  part  of  the  weight  ef  the 
alkali,  or  O.S  of  a  part  of  powdered  sulphnret  of  antimony,  and  con* 
tinaes  the  boiling  tor  seven  or  eie|ht  minutes,  then  filteriiand  allows 
the  Kermes  to  precipitate  by  cooling*  Hermbstadt  uses  very  dUfar* 
ent  proportions;  for  he  boils  twelve  parts  of  sulphuret  of  antimony, 
and  three  of  salt  of  tartar,  in  ninety-six  parts  of  water,  down  to 
sixty -four,  and  then  filters,  &c.  Gren  employs  four  parts  of  sul- 
phuret of  antimony,  sixteen  of  carbonat  of  potass,  and  sixty-tour  of 
water,  and  boils  for  several  hours.  Gottling  boils  eight  parts  of  sul- 
phuret of  antimony,  and  two  of  sulphur,  in  a  suilicient  quantity  of 
•elation  of  potass  down  to  one-half. 

The  precipitated  sulphnret  of  antimonyi  like  the  Kermes,  may  be 
.  prepared  either  in  the  dry  or  in  the  moist  way.  The  latter  mods 
seems  to  be  the  most  universally  employed  on  the  Continent  GMt- 
ling  boils  two  parts  of  sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  three  of  sulphar^ 
in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  a  recent  solution  of  potass,  filters  the  so- 
lution and  precipitates  with  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  twelve  times 
its  weight  of  water.  The  Prussian  College  use  ecjual  parts  of  sulphu- 
ret of  antimony  and  of  sulphur.  Wiegleb  treats  m  the  same  manner 
two  par^  of  sulphuret  of  antimony  with  one  of  sulphur.  But  to  his 
proportions  it  has  been  objected,  tliat  the  product  resembles  Kermes 
more  than  salphur  auratum.  If  this  objection  be  just,  it  must  apply 
in  a  still  atronmr  degree  to  the  Ibnnnia  of  the  British  Colleges,  in 
which  no  solpour  is  added. 

In  the  dry  way,  two  parts  of  sulphuret  of  antimony  and  three  ef 
sulphur  may  be  melted  with  five  or  sii  of  pore  carbonat  of  potaae  in 
a  covered  crucible,  as  quickly  as  possible,  poured  into  an  iron  Bsor- 
tar,  reduced  to  powder,  and  dissolved  by  boiling  the  powder  in  wa- 
ter. The  solution  is  to  be  filtered  warm,  diluted  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water,  and  precipitated  with  diluted  iulphuiic  acid*  By 
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some,  the  solution  is  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  twenty-four  hwu3 
before  it  be  filteretl,  and  some  precipitate  with  uitious  acid. 

Hm  procMMi  for  makioff  tlie  golden  sulphuret  of  antimony,  de- 
pad  Ml  the  preperty  wbidi  the  h^drogurAeA  eelpburet  of  potue 
pMeeeeea,  ef  diMolving,  umA  reteinuig  diieelTed,  erea  et  eraioMy 
iMpentures,  a  pertiea  of  em^e  ox?d  of  Milimonj;  ewl  ti  the  el- 
traction  bj  whicti  potass  exiita  in  thie  eonpound  is  ipeeker  tluMi  iti 
mBkmtj  for  acids,  on  the  addition  of  any  ecidt  the  petase  emtes  with 
the  acKl;  a  portion  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  escapes;  and  the 
oxvd  ot  antimony,  combined  with  the  rest  of  the  >ul|)hiir  and  hydro- 
gen, are  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  light  orange  powder.  When 
the  acid  is  ailded  gradually,  the  proportion  of  oxyd  of  antimony  al- 
ways decreases,  while  that  of  the  sulphur  increases  in  each  hucces- 
sive  portioQ  of  precipitate.  Hence  in  the  old  manner  of  preparing 
thie  eubstance  from  the  scoriae  formed  in  reducing  antimony  from  its 
ielpheret,  and  which  eentained  bet  little  sulphur,  the  two  first  por- 
tkne  ef  preci|ntate»  being  derk-coleoied,  were  njected^  and  oolj 
fte  prodect  of  the  third  precipitatieo  retateed  fer  «se*  The  waat  ef 
eceMMj  IB  thb  precesa  is  sufficiently  obviott%  as  well  as  the  rmf 
great  improvement  in  modern  tioies  of  adding  a  imftritnt  4|eaBtity 
ef  sulphur,  and  precipitating  the  whole  at  once. 

Medical  use. — In  its  action  on  the  body,  the  hydro-sulphuret  of 
antimony  is  an  active  substance,  and,  according  to  its  dose,  acts  as 
a  diaphoretic,  cathartic  or  emetic.  Its  use  is,  however,  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  America,  in  a  great  decree  superseded  by  more  certain 
prepirntions-    To  adults  (he  dose  is  a  ^rain  to  two  or  more. 

dldulitralions.'-^li  m  said  lu  be  often  sophisticated  with  chalk,  &.c. 
It  on^t  not  to  effiervesoe  with  acids.  It  should  be  entirely  vapori- 
saUe  bjr  heatt  and  it  eedit  to  be  ef  e  bright  erenge  eeloer.  A  ap«- 
oonn  artiele  hae  been  eeTd  in  Begland,  it  appearai  eeiiiiatia|K  el  anl- 
phiar  and  sulphviwt  ef  antinonj  celenred  with  VenetlaB  real 

Under  the  name  of  sulphurctum  antimonii  praccipitatum,  the  aboire  for- 
mula is  given  in  both  tlie  JV.  Yurk  and  l^hil.  Pharm.  with  a  few  verbal  alter»- 
tiooJ.  Whjr  it  baa  in  both,  tbe  superadded  title  of  »>lden  sulphur  of  antimony, 
Ttoow  nolf  It  tftoredly  is  not  the  preparation  of  nmner  tioMi^  that  went  by 
that  name.  A  slight  attention  to  the  obterfatloni  A99t,  andaooamarfNn  wUh 
ibe  iiM»da»  win  cvtnee  tUi. 

OxTDVM  Ajrriifoini  Nrmo-MuniATiouK«  />• 

NilrO'Muriatic  Oxyd  of  Antimony* 

Take  of  Prepared  sulphuret  of  antimony,  two  ounces;  Muriatic  acid^ 
eleven  ounces  by  measure;  Nitrous  acid,  one  drachm^  by  measure. 
Add  the  sulphuret  gradually  to  the  acids,  previously  mixed  in  a 
^lass  vessel,  avoiding  the  vapours.  Digest  with  a  heal  gradually 
increased,  until  the  effervescence  cease,  and  then  boil  for  one  hour. 
Filler  the  liquor  when  cold,  and  receive  it  when  filtered  in  a  gallon 
of  water.  Th$  oxyd  of  emUmony  will  fatt  to  the  bottom,  ffM 
tnU  tepHAtih  hi  a  mfficieraly  large  quantity  of  iMtfsTy  tmlil  tho 
Katior  pourta  off  is  perfectly  free  from  aeH  om  known  by  the  teet 
ffUhuaet  andfU^%  dry  the  oxyd  tqton  bUndoue  paper. 

Here,  the  antimony  oxydized  by  the  nitric  acid,  is  dissolved  in 
the  muriatiCf  the  muriat  of  antimony  thus  formed,  is  decomposed  bj 
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mier.  According  to  Sir  H.  Davjy  a  portion  of  the  water  farniskti 
oiygen  to  the  metal,  and  hydrogea  to  the  dikwiiw^  which  are  that 

converted  into  protoxjd  ana  muriatic  acid;  a  supermuriat  remains 
in  solution,  an(l  an  insoluble  submuriat  precipitates  in  white  acicu- 
lar  or  silky  crystals,  formerly  known  under  the  title  of  Ptdvis  Alga- 
rothi,  the  subject  of  the  above  prescription.  That  it  is  a  submuriat 
is  proved  by  its  yielding  a  small  proportion  of  muriat  on  distillation, 
according  to  Bcrgmann.  It  is  only  used  in  the  preparation  of  tartar 
emetic 

Mttriat  of  antimoiiy  was  originally  prepared  bj  diatillii^  folplnt- 
ret  of  antimon J  with  muriat  ofqaickiiUer.  Mnnat  of  antimony*  or 
batter  of  antimonj,  as  it  was  called  from  its  appearance  when  re- 
centljr  prepared*  passes  over  into  the  receiver,  and  black  sulphuret 
of  quicksilver  remains  in  the  retort;  or,  by  increasing  the  heat,  red 
sulphuret  of  mercury,  (which,  when  obtained  by  this  process,  was 
formerly  termed  Cinnabar  of  Antimony,)  is  sublimed.  But  this  mode 
of  preparation  is  both  expensive,  and  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the 
operator.  To  avoid  these  inconveniences,  Scheele  prepare<l  a  sul- 
phureted  oxyd  of  antimony,  by  deflagrating  two  parts  of  sulphuret 
of  antimony  with  three  of  nitrat  of  potass  tn  an  iron  mortar.  The 
mass  thus  obtained  is  to  be  powdered,  and  one  ponnd  of  it.  pat  into 
a  glass  vessel,  on  which  is  to  be  poured,  first  a  mixture  of  three 
pounds  of  water,  and  fifteen  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  afterwards 
fifteen  ounces  of  powdered  common  salt.  The  whole  is  to  be  digest- 
ed for  twelve  hours,  and  stirred  all  the  while,  and  the  solution,  when 
cool,  strained  through  linen.  On  the  residuum,  one-third  of  the 
above  menstruum  is  to  be  poured,  and  the  mixture  digested  and 
strained.  Mr.  Stott  says,  that  the  digestion  need  not  be  continued 
longer  than  two  or  tliree  hours,  and  that  the  heat  must  be  ko])t  mo- 
derate, as  the  muriat  of  antimony  begins  to  evaporate  beiurc  it  l>oils. 
This  process  furnishes  an  easy,  if  not  the  best,  mode  of  prepariog 
the  submuriat  of  antimony,  but  it  does  not  give  us  the  solution  of  the 
mufiat  in  a  state  of  purity.  But  in  consequence  of  its  Tolatility,  we 
may  easily  separate  it  from  the  other  sdts  by  distillation.  Thfs  was 
first  proposed  by  Gmelin,  and  improved  by  Wiegleb,  who  distilled  a 
mixture  of  one  part  of  sulphuret  of  antimony,  four  of  muriat  of  soda, 
and  three  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  two  of  water;  but  in  this 
process,  the  product  is  rendered  impure  by  the  admixture  of  sulphur, 
and  there  is  great  danger  of  the  vessels  bursting  from  the  immense 
quantity  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  disengaged.  The  Prussian 
Dispensatory  pours  upon  two  ounces  of  crocus  of  antimony,  and  six 
of  dried  muriat  of  soda,  in  a  retort,  four  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid, 
preyiottsly  diluted  with  two  ounces  of  distilled  water,  and  distils. 
But  we  have  already  observed,  that  the  oxyd  of  antimony  made  use 
cf  in  this  preparation,  is  seldom  sufficiently  oxydized  or  deprived  of 
its  sulphur,  which  occasions  the  production  of  much  sulphureted 
hydraf^  gas;  and  from  the  ccmcentrated  state  in  which  the  materials 
are  employed,  the  muriatic  acid  c:as  is  sometimes  disengaged,  (espe- 
cially if  the  heat  be  improperly  applied,)  so  rapidly,  that  it  has  not 
time  to  act  upon  the  oxyd  of  antimony.  At  last,  in  1797,  Guttlinjg, 
by  substituting  the  glass  of  antimony  for  the  crocus,  diluting  the 
eulphuric  acid,  and  using  the  muriat  of  soda  crystallized,  removed 
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fltaM  inciNiWBiiviiuM*  istrodoets  iofo  &  retort  it  uiiter^  of  ftsr 
cvaoes  of  daas  of  antimonj  in  powdcrt  with  sixteen  of  tnuriat  of 
soda,  and  then  pours  into  it  twelve  ounces  of  salphuric  acid,  dilated 
with  eight  of  water.    He  lutes  on  a  tubulated  receiver  with  gjrpMiBf 

and  distils  to  dryness  in  a  sand  bath,  with  a  heat  eraduallj  increased. 
By  this  process,  he  says,  about  twenty  ounces  of  very  strong  fuming 
solution  of  muriat  of  antimony  are  obtained.  The  residuum  in  the 
retort  is  saiphat  of  soda,  but  unfit  for  ii^teroal  uiey  on jBccount  of  its 
beins  mixed  with  some  antimonv. 

Butter  of  antimony  is  crystallizable.  It  is  remarkably  deliques- 
ceDt,  and  forms  a  permanent  solution;  but  if  more  than  a  certain 
portioii  of  wder  be  added,  it  ie  deconiK»ed«  a  large  qnantitjr  of 
■ihinfiat  of  antimony  being  precipitated^  in  the  fomi  of  white  lilkj 
ct7vtal%  wliOe  a  sopermvriat  renudni  in  Bolution.  It  conoistBi  ao* 
cerdiBg  to  Mr.  J.  mvj,  of  56  antimonj*  and  44  ehlorinoi  or  1  pro* 
pirtion  of  antimony  to  2  of  chlorine. . 

0^  The  Pharm,  of  U.  S.  of  1820,  recommended  the  forrouh  of  Mr.  Phillips 
for  the  preparation  of  tartar  emetic,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  remarks  un  the 
Bcxt  formula.  The  Phil.  Pharm.  of  1830,  very  properly  rejects  that  prepaiu- 
tioiiv  aad  employs  the  above^  as  the  fint  step  in  the  proceai. 

TARTARUM  ANTIMONIATUM  nve  EMETICUM.  />. 
TAvnua  Antim  omi.  E.    Tarirai  of  AnHmony, 
Antimonium  Tartarizatum.  X. 
Toftariztd  ^rUiaum^. 
Annundaied  &r  EmeHe  Tartar,    Tartnu  AnHmmii  ei  P&taum, 

iSjfn.  Tartrate  de  potasse  antunoni^,  (F.)  Spiessglanz-weinsteiu^  (G.)  Tartaro 

Antlmoniato,  (I.) 

Yake  of  Nitro-murintic  oxyd  nf  anfirnnny^  two  ounces;  Crystals  of 
tartar,  in  very  fme  powder^  (wo  ounres  and  a  half;  Distilled  fratrr 
eighteen  ounces. — Boil  the  water  in  a  g/ass  vessel,  then  gradually 
throw  into  it  the  OTijd  and  tartar,  previously  mixed,  mid  boil  for 
fuilf  an  hour;  then Jiller  the  liquor  through  puper^  and  crystauize 
by  slow  cooling.  D.* 

The  tartaric  acid  is  capable  of  combining,  in  many  examples,  with 
two  bases  at  the  same  time,  forming  with  them  triple  crystal liz^blc 
salts.  In  the  present  instance  it  is  combined  with  oxyd  of  anti- 
monj and  potass:  and  as  the  potass  is  essential  to  its  constitutioD| 

*  This  formula,  a«  well  as  the  preening  preparatory  one,  is  now  adopted, 
and,  we  presome  on  adequate  experiment,  by  the  N,  Totk  Pharm.  in  prefer* 
eDce  to  that  of  the  former  editions;  the  name  is  also  altered  from  antimonium 

tartarizatum,  to  antinwnii  ct  pnta«?sx  tartrnfl,  so  that  we  have  now  four  dia- 
iind  m^omrnf  of  this  important  salt,  urulcr  the  sanction  of  the  three  British 
Colkges,  and  our  Convention!  What  the  real  character  of  the  combination 
of  the  tagro^enta  ii^  is  pohapt  not  well  undentood,  as  may  be  judp^cd  fiom 
the  conclutton  of  this  article;  and  it  would  be  thcrefqre  more  judicaous,  ftUl 
to  retain  the  old  established  name  of  tartar  emetic,  or  that  of  the  preceding 
V,  S,  Pharm.,  riz.  antimonium  tartarizatum.  The  iV.  Y'ark  Pharm.  still  ad- 
hmtt  to  the  formula  of  Mr.  Phillips,  animadverted  on  in  the  remarks  on  this 
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■ad  the  real  tartiat  of  antimony  is  a  different  salt;  its  namet  on 
chemical  principlesi  should  certainly  have  been  tartrat  of  aotuMaj 

and  potass. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  salt,  the  jlifferent  combinations  of  pro- 
toxyd  of  antimony  have  been  employed.    Any  of  them  will  afford  a 
very  pure  salt.    The  crocus,  precipitated  oxyd,  submuriat  and  glass, 
are  all  occasionally  employed.  The  Edinburgh  College  uses  the  cro- 
cus.   To  this  the  principal  objection  is,  that  it  is  rarely  found  in  the 
shops  In  a  state  fit  for  this  purpose*  £ven  when  properly  prepared, 
it  is  with  difficulty  acted  upon  by  the  supertartrat  or  potasst  unless 
it  be  levigated  and  elutriated.    Mr.  Phillips  found,  that  100  parts  of 
cream  of  tartar  dissolved  only  six  parts  out  of  100  of  very  finely 
powdered  crocus»  16  when  levigated,  but  75  when  it  was  elutriated; 
and  in  the  last  case,  the  liquor  assumed  a  deep-green  colour,  which, 
though  proceeding  from  the  presence  of  iron,  is  a  test  that  a  suffici- 
ent proportion  of  the  metallic  oxytl  is  dissolved,  as  it  does  not  occur 
until  the  tartar  has  taken  up  three-fourths  of  its  weight  of  the  crocus. 
But,  besides  the  expense  of  levigating  and  elutriating  the  crocus, 
it  is  liable  to  be  mixed  with  carbonat  of  lime,  derived  probably  from 
tlie  stones  employed  in  the  levigation;  and  the  crystals  of  tartarized 
antimony  procured  in  this  way,  are  consequently  contaminated  efon 
with  a  bujer  portion  of  tartrat  of  lime  than  is  furnished  by  the 
tartar.   "Ae  glass  is  more  easily  soluble  than  the  crocus,  as,  when 
finely  powdered,  78  parts  were  dissolved,  and  gave  the  solution  a 
dark-green  colour.  But  this  oxyd  is  very  expensive,  and  glass  of  lead 
is  sometimes  fraudulently  substituted  for  it.  When  the  glass  or  cro- 
cus is  used,  Mr.  Pliillips  recommends,  that  after  being  powdered  or 
levigated,  they  should  be  boiled  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  remove 
any  carbonat  of  lime,  and  that  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
should  be  added  to  decompose  the  tartrat  of  lime.    To  the  oxyd  of 
antimony,  as  prescribed  by  the  London  College,  1809,  Mr.  Phillips 
objected  its  great  expense,  its  quantity  being  too  small  in  propor- 
tion to  the  tartar,  and  that  the  crystals  of  tartar  emetic  formed  with 
it»  as  well  as  with  the  crocus  or  glass,  are  contaminated  with  the 
tartrat  of  lime  usually  contained  in  the  tartar.   To  the  use  of  the 
submuriat,  as  directed  by  the  Dublin  Colle^  thb  last  objectioii 
does  not  applVf  because  the  muriatic  acid  retains  the  tartrat  of  lime 
in  solution  when  the  tartrat  of  antimony  crystallizes.    Having  criti- 
cized the  processes  of  all  the  Colleges,  Mr.  Phillips  proposed  to 
substitute  one  of  his  own.    The  qualities  requisite  in  an  eligible  me- 
thod of  preparing  tartar  emetic,  he  says,  are,  the  certainty  of  obtain-  - 
ing  protoxyd  of  antimony,  unn^ed  with  peroxyd  or  sulphureted 
oxyd,  yet  not  absolutely  pure,  hm  mixed  with  a  substance  capable 
of  preventing  the  crystalii/.ution  of  the  tartrat  of  lime;  moderate 
expense,  anu  the  possibility  of  usin^  iron  vessels,  both  in  preparing 
the  osyd  of  antimonv  andtne  tartanzed  antimony.  These  requisites 
Mr.  Phillips  thinks  be  has  found,  in  employing  the  Sutphat  of  canH^ 
mtmy  prepared  by  boiling  powdered  metallic  antimony,  In  twice  its 
weight  of  sulphuric  acid  to  dryness  in  an  iron  vessel  over  a  common 
fire,  and  stirring  it  with  an  iron  spatula.    The  grayish  coloured  pro- 
duct was  thrown  into  water,  and  washed,  tQl  the.uncombincd  sul- 
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fbvrlo  wM  WIS  renaved.*  One  hundred  parts  of  the  subsnlphat  thus 
procwncd  were  boiled  in  a  solution  of  tin  eqnal  veiglit  of  tartari 
atxHit  76  parts  of  the  subsulphat  were  re&tlily  diBSoWed,  and  the  ao- 
hrtian, 'wHen  filtered,  tL^un led  at  the  iirst  cryatalHsation  ratlicr  more 
than  9D  parts  of  crjstals  of  tartari/.cd  antinionj,  perfectly  white  and 
unmixed  with  any  extraneous  salt.  The  solution,  by  further  evapo- 
ration furnished  an  additional  (juantity  of  crystals  of  emetir  tnrtar, 
slightly  i?>rr!i«^pd  with  sulpliat  of  lime,  from  which,  however,  they 
were  completely  purified  by  soluliori,  and  repeating  the  crystalliza- 
tion. A  considerable  (juantity  of  sulnliat  of  lime  was  also  deposited 
and  separated  durinji;  the  evaporation,  i  liis  process  Mr.  Phillips  as- 
serts to  be  neither  tedious,  ditiicult,  uncertain  nor  unsafe.  The  pro- 
cess adopted  in  the  present  edition  of  dte  London  Pharmacopoeia,  i# 
of  the  same  natnre,  depending  upon  the  formation  of  a  suiphat  of 
antiflsonj,  although  in  a  more  complicated  waj.t  Dr.  Powell  tells  us 
that  the  new  formula,  which  **hiis,  after  numerous  trials,  been  adopt- 
ed, is  due  to  Mr.  liame  of  L(rng-Acre,  to  whose  practical  ^kill  it  is 
rij;ht  to  nrk r.fiwledf^e  great  obligation.  It  is  necessary  that  the  whole 
of  the  superiartrat  of  potass  should  be  combined  with  the  oxyd,  and 
therefore,  tliat  there  should  hf^  a  full  sufficiency  of  the  latter,  other- 
wise the  first  crystals,  as  it  cools,  will  be  of  the  supertartrnt  only; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  superabundance  of  oxyd  of  iiMimony 
be  used,  it  will  remain  upon  the  filter,  and  not  influence  the  crystals; 
the  former  inconvenience,  therefore,  is  especial! j  to  be  avoided,  and 
for  lhat  purpose,  more  oijd  than  maj  be  strictly  necessary,  is  di- 
r6cted«  The  evaporation  most  not  be  carried  too  far,  as  there  ap- 
pears to  be  some  tartrat  of  pot  —  i!i  the  s(^^i':  .  .vhose  crystals, 
will,  in  that  case,  be  mixed  with  the  triple  salt.  The  crystals  ought 
always  to  be  formed,  for  it  is  only  when  they  are,  that  the  proportions 
of  the  «5f!U  can  be  considered  as  precise."  liut  whatever  Icnu  <  !  pto- 
toxvtl  aiitfmonv  may  be  preferred,  the  f]'iir(»itv  of  wi't*  i  rmplov- 
ed  itjusi  Uf  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  tartar  emeUt  io*  ni'  il.  Tlie  uuie 
tiariiig  which  ebullition  is  to  be  continued,  is  stated  dillerently  by 
different  pharmaceutists.  No  harm  can  arise  from  continuing  it 
loneer  than  is  absolatel  v  necessary;  bnt  it  is  certainly  a  waste  of  ttme 
anafbel  to  -protract  it  for  hours. 

Another  circnmstance  which  renders  tartar  emetic  variable  in  its 
elects,  is,  the  mode  of  crystallization*    Some  evaporate  it  to  dry* 

•  Thh  W3"?  the  plnn  ndoptrd  by  the  Plinrmacopceia  of  the  United  Statci* 
We  prefer,  fron)  out  own  expenmcnts,  the  Dublin  process. 

j^In  a  comparijiuu  uf  the  activity  of  tartar  emetic,  as  prepared  by  different 
fofmiilx,  by  Mr.  Henry,  Sen.  by  atecrtahitng^  the  amount  of  tulphuret  of  anti* 
mony  precipitated  by  •olphureted  hydrog-en  from  a  pivcn  weight  of  vsiioOB 
tpccimcns,  the  rompan<<f>T\  in  strongly  favourable  tn  the  Dublin  formula. 

Thus  two  pans  ot  a  standard  preparation,  gave  ot  bulpb.  of  ApUmony  1.04 
anooal  of  LoadottPhnmaooptfia     *     .     .     .     .  0.98 

On.      Edinburgh  0.99 

Do.       T»:irh   0.68 

Do.      Fiullips.  CAmer.)  0.74 

Do.       Dublin  1.00 

 I.  db  JPhmrn.  Jt^,  183$. 

Baperiments  on  the  impuie  or  vnrectilied  prepiiations*— ASvlft  «AiMr«  MuL 
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nets;  others  to  a  pe1licle»  and  set  it  aside  to  crjrstallize,  and  others 
agsin  crjstallize  dt  slow  evaporation.  On  accoant  of  the  mlica  whioli 
is  cominned  with  tne  oxjd  of  antimon j,  and  which,  beinf^  held  m 
solution  bj  the  potass,  impedes  the  crystal  I  izntion,  and  varies  the 
nature  of  the  product*  Vauqueliii  recommends  that  the  solution  he 
first  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  that  the  saline  mass  obtained  should 
be  redissolvcd  in  boiliiij^  water,  and  then  crystallized;  for  towards 
the  end  of  the  tirst  evaporation,  tlie  silica  separates,  and  becomes  to- 
tally insoluble.  In  this  way,  he  says  we  obtiiii  both  a  purer  salt, 
and  in  larger  quantity.  If  we  employ  an  excess  of  supertartrat  of 
potass,  part  of  it  will  remain  utuiccomposed,  and  will  crystallize  be- 
fore, or  along  with  the  tartar  emetic.  This  source  of  impurity  is 
Easily  amded  by  nsing  an  excess  of  the  antimonlal  oxyd,  which  re^ 
nainlng  undissolved  occssions  no  error,  and  prevents  the  necessity 
of  throwing  away  the  crystals  which  form  on  the  filtering  paper,  if 
the  solution  l)e  saturated. 

The  primitive  form  of  the  crystals  of  tartrat  of  antimony  and  po- 
tass seems  to  be  the  regular  tetrahedron,  but  it  assumes  a  variety  of 
secondary  forms.  It  has  a  styptic  tnetallic  taste.  It  is  soluble  in 
three  times  its  weight  of  water  at  '212^  and  in  fifteen  at  ()(t^.  As 
this  statement  of  its  solubility  is  very  ditferent  from  that  of  most 
writers,  from  Ber<»mann  to  Fourcroy,  who  say  that  it  requires  80 
parts  of  water  at  and  somewhat  less  than  forty  of  boiling  water, 
it  is  necessary  to  mention  tliat  it  was  ascenaiued  by  careful  experi- 
nent  with  very  fine  crystals  of  tartar  emetic,  more  than  half  an  inch 
in  length,  and  perfectly  free  firom  the  admixture  of  any  foreign  salt. 
The  crystals,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  become  white  and  opaque,  Imt 
do  not  readily  fall  to  powder.  The  property  of  deliquescing,  ascrib- 
ed to  them  by  Guttling,  most  have  arisen  from  the  presence  of  other 
salts,  as  he  does  not  prepare  his  tartar  emetic  by  crystallization, 
but  by  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness.  The  solution  of  tartar 
emetic  sli^jtitly  reddens  tincture  of  turnsole.  It  is  decomposed  by 
acids,  alkalies,  alkaline  carbonats,  sulphurctcd  hydrogen  and  its 
compounds,  vegetable  juices,  decoctions  and  infusions,  and  many  of 
the  metals. 

In  its  chemical  composition  tht  re  is  still  much  obscurity;  whether 
it  be  a  triple  salt,  consisting  of  tartaric  acid,  oxyd  of  antimony  and 
potash,  or  a  mixture  of  tartrat  of  antimony  and  tartrat  of  potash, 
seems  not  yet  fully  agreed  on.  Others  have  even  supposed  that  in 
this  combination,  the  wptrtartrat  of  potaah  acts  the  part  of  a  dmpU 
aeidf  which  is  by  no  means  improbable,  and  on  account  of  this  ob- 
scurity we  apprehend,  the  well  known  name  of  tartar  emetic,  should 
supersede  every  other  denomination. 

Tartar  emetic  should  always  be  purchased  in  crystals;  a  solution 
of  it  in  distilled  water,  oni;lit  to  furnish  a  copious  «;ol(l-colourod  pre- 
cipitate wiih  dilute  sulphurct  of  potash  or  ammonia;  a  precipitate 
soluble  in  nitric  acid,  with  acetat  of  load;  and  with  lime  water,  a 
white  and  extremelv  thick  precipitate,  dissolving  with  facility  in 
pure  nitric  acid.  It  the  crvstals  del  i(jucsce,  the  presence  of  other 
salts  may  be  inferred;  and  they  ought. tp  readily  and  totally  dissolve 
in  water,  forming  a  cleor  BohUion  both  previous  to,  and  after  adding 
the  winei  in  making  the  antimonlal  wine. 
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JneonipcUiblnm'  Mineral  acids,  alkalies  and  their  carbonats,  inanj 
of  the  metals,  soaps,  hjdro-sulphoretay  and  manj  infusions  and  de- 
coctions of  bitter  and  astringent  vegetables:  thus,  one  fluid  ounce 
of  decoction  of  yellow  bark,  completely  decomposes  one  scruple  of 
tartar  emetic  and  renders  it  inert;  hence  it  is  useful  when  an  over- 
dose has  been  taken.    Rhubarb  is  equally  incompatible,  but  gentian 
and  wormwood,  it  is  said,  do  not  decompose  it.    Alkaline  sulphats 
i(  neulralf  arc  not  incompatible;  but  if  the  acid  is  in  excess,  a  white 
iiMoIiible  ralphat  of  antimony  is  precipitated. 
•  M$dkai  ttae. — ^In  doses  of  from  one  to  three  crains  it  operates  as 
an  emetic,  and  sometimes  as  a  cathartic.  In  smuler  doses,  it  excites 
nausea,  and  proves  a  powerful  diaphoretic  and  expectorant.    As  an 
emetiGy  it  is  chiefly  given  in  the  beeinning  of  fevera  and  febrile  dis- 
eases, in  chincough,  and,  in  general,  whenever  we  wish  to  evacuate 
the  stomach  quickly.  When  «;reat  debility  is  present,  and  in  the  ad- 
vanced stage  of  typhoid  fi  vi  r,  its  use  is  improper,  and  even  some- 
times fatal.    As  a  diaphoretic  it  is  given  in  small  doses,  or  from  an 
eighth  to  a  quarter  of  a  grain;  and  as  an  expectorant  in  doses  still 
smaller. 

The  only  proper  form  for  exhibiting  it  is  in  solution;  and  as  the 
intensity  of  its  action  on  the  body  is  Rabie  to  variation,  from  di^- 
cnces  in  its  own  strength^  and  in  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  it 
flhonld  almost  always  be  given  in  divided  doses,  at  short  intervals,  if  ' 
we  wish  to  excite  vomiting)  and  at  longer  intervals^  if  we  wish  it  to 
act  only  on  the  skin  or  lungs. 

This  salt  forms  a  most  beneficial  application  as  a  rubefacient,  in 
deep-seated  inllammations,  especially  of  the  chest;  it  occasions  a 
pustular  eruption  on  the  skin  of  a  very  singular  aspect,  the  cica- 
trices of  wliich  are  permanent  for  a  long  time.  It  may  be  nsetl  in 
the  proportion  ol  one  or  two  drachms,  incorporated  with  one  ounce 
of  lard,  or  it  may  be  dusted  over  a  piece  of  leather  spread  with  ad- 
hesive plaster,  taking  care  to  leave  a  maigjui  nntouched  that  it  may 
adhere  more  firmly. 

VINUM  ANTIMONII  TARTARIZATI.  X. 

Soiuiionf  or  Wine  of  Tartarized  Jlntimony, 

ViiruM  Ta&tratis  AirnMoim.  £• 
Liquon  AwmfOKit  TAnrAnizATi.  A 

drUimonial  Wine, 

Take  of  Tartarized  antimony^  two  smfples;  Foiling  distilled  water, 
livo  JJi'hl  nf/nce!i;  Jfliite  wine,  eight  ounces. — Dissnlvc  the  tartar- 
ized aiUinwny  in  the  boiling  distilled  water;  then  add  the  wine.  L* 

This  is  a  very  important  article  of  domestic  medicine,  and  of  con- 
sequence, therefore,  ought  to  be  of  uniform  strength.  The  English 
Colleges  formerly  dift'ered  in  this  particular,  that  of  Edinburi^h  con- 
taining only  two  grains  to  the  ounce,  whilst  that  of  London  was  dou- 
ble the  strength.  They  liave  latterly  made  it  oi  the  same  standard^ 
viz.  two  grains  to  the  ounce. 
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In  iU  Miployment  and  effects,  it  k  mil^ii  l»  awatevj  MUtM 
of  tartar  emetic  of  equal  strength. 

Gjf*  In  the  former  edition  of  U.  S.  Fharm.  the  name  adopted  was  the  sajone 
as  that  of  the  London  Colleg'c  above.  Why  it  is  now  altered  to  vinum^ti- 
moQii,  we  know  not;  professing  ^^^^  attention  to  chemieal  iceuraey,  and  mo- 
dHyinif  the  name  of  tartar  emetic  itself,  it  inifi^ht  have  been  supposed,  this 
preparation  would  tiave  been  desig^nated,  if  a  change  wa?  requisite,  by  that  of 
Vinum  Antimonii  et  Potassx  Tartratis!  The  present  name  of  vinum  antimonU 
is  not  chemically  correct,  and  this  woful  itch  of  nomendatund  modification  ia 
the  destruction  of  science.  In  the  fofner  edition  thb  aitiele  was  alao  made 
with  four  grains  of  tartar  emetic  to  the  ounce,  as  was  formerly  llic  case  of  the 
London  College,  and  having  once  adopted  the  formula  it  vvouM  have  been  bet- 
ter to  have  retained  iti  for,  independently  of  the  futility  of  perpetual  change,  the 
■Cronger  our  preparations  arei  tte  better,  nnce  as  they  are  always  taken  weak^ 
ened  by  dilution,  we  can  makenoettor  in  peictibing.  These  fenarks  ap- 
ply to  the  Phil.  Fharm.  whose  prescription  is  a  ccrnple  of  tartar  emetic  to  10 
oz.  of  wine,  ((Xj*  what  kind,)  whilst  the  JV.  York  Fharm.  retains  the  formula 
of  the  U.  S.  Fharm'.  of  1820,  viz.  4  grains  to  the  oz.  Which  shall  we  follow^ 
both  we  cannot.  Let  us  then  adhere  to  that  which  ia  now  emphiyedy  whe^ 
eicff  tlie  li^  &  Fiarm  of  1830  has  been  received  aa  astandard. 

OXYDUM  AmTIMONII  CUM  SuLPHURE  PER  NITRATEM  POTASSA.  £, 

Oxyd^  (formerly  Crocus^)  of  Antimony, 

Thkt  of  sulphuret  of  antimony;  Nitrat  of  potass,  of  each  equal 
weights. — JIftcr  they  are  separately  powdered  and  well  mixcd^  lei 
them  be  thrown  into  a  red  hot  crucible.  IVhtn  the  deflagration  is 
over,  aeparatt  $hi  ni^h  matter from  th»  whiHth  ems/,  and  re- 
duce Utoa  powder^  whieh  Utobe  npeatedfy  woihed  mU^  hoi  I0»- 
/er»  litf  the  water  remam  insipid. 

This  article  is  no  longer  retained  bv  that  name,  nor  even  intro- 
duced ^i  a  separate  preparation  in  the  British  Pitarmacopcuias.  It  is 
QDW  fottad  oadtr  the  hetd  of  Tartnt  Antimonii,  aa  the  preliminary 
part  of  the  proeesi  for  iMking  tarter  emetic  bj  the  Eilinb«t|||k  ool- 
iege. 

why  it  is  retained  et  ell,  being  long  eince  rejected  by  the  Lomkitt 
college  for  other  more  certein  preparations,  might  be  difficult  to  lej* 

In  the  process  above  mentioned,  the  nitric  acid  of  the  nitre,  end 
part  of  the  sulphiiret,  are  mutually  decomposed;  the  sulphur  is  aci- 
dified, and  combines  with  the  potass  of  the  nitre,  while  the  anti- 
mony is  converted  into  protoxyd,  which  combines  with  the  undecom- 
posed  portion  of  the  sulphuret,  and  forms  a  dark  brown,  opaque,  vi- 
trified mass;  so  that  after  the  scoriae  and  other  saline  matters  have 
been  removed  bj  washing,  the  substance  which  remains,  according 
to  Prou8t»  consiets  of  three  perte  of  oxyd  of  entimooj,  and  one  S 
fittlphuret  of  entiroooj. 

With  rcfwrd  to  the  mode  of  preparatioDt  Beigmann  obeenree,  thet 
bjr  the  common  process  of  throwing  the  miztnre  into  an  ignited  un- 
covered crucible,  there  ie  sometimes  a  loss  of  neerlj  0M%iif|  and 
therefore  advises  the  mixture  to  be  put  into  a  cold  crucible,  whiels 
is  to  be  covered  and  heated  until  the  matter  meltii  bj  which  means 
there  is  very  little  loss. 

What  is  kept  in  the  shops  is  almost  universally  prepared  with  less 
nitre  than  is  here  ordered.  The  consequence  is,  that  ton  much  sul- 
phur remains  not  acidiiied,  Uie  antimony  is  scarcely  oxjdiaLedi  and 
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^pi'cpM<iw*ii  Qiiif  fer  vses  to  which  it  onght  to  be  applied. 
Wfcen  mtre  bit  been  ibnt  enlpably  economizeil,  the  crocus  has  a 
fteel  graj,  inetead  of  •  lifer-brown  colour. 

The  sulphuretcd  oxjd  of  antimonj  it  a  ywf  nnoeriain  prepara- 
tion, often  operating  with  very  great  vkleDoe.  Ite  intermU  nte  ia 
therefore  almost  proscribed,  or  at  leaat  confined  (0  MBiaaal  eaaee» 

and  veterinary  practice. 

The  Anttmonii  Oxydum  of  the  U.  S.  Pharm.  of  1820,  but  altered  in  the 

£r^€?*^H,^y*™^"ii.^i"'^""*  Sulphuratum,  is  now  omitted  altoaether  by 
BOtli  tne  a.  JMand  PkiL  Pharm,  * 

Antimonii  Oxtdium.   L.   Oatyd  of  Jiniimony, 

Take  of  Tartarized  antimony^  one  ounce;  Sidhtmhonat  of  ammoma^ 
two  drachms;  Distilled  zooier^  whatunumary.  Dissolve  the  salts 
separately  in  water,  then  mix  the  liquort^  and  Iml  wUU  the  oxyd 
of  oiUimany  be  precipitated,    ffash  tkU  with  waier^  and  dry  iL 

This  Droceaa,  which  was  some  time  since  inlradaced  bj  the  Leo- 

don  College  a9  a  substitute  for  the  numerous  immm  oa^dt  of  anii' 
mony  in  preccdini;  Pharmacopoeias,  will  furnisii  a  very  bum  pro- 
toxjd  of  antimoDj,  and  does  not  seem  liable  to  any  djectiott. 


APOCYNUM  ANDROS^MIFOLIUM. 
DogU  Bane.   The  rooi.  * 
JMomNs  Digytda.  Kst  Ord.   ContortSB,  Linn.   Jtpodnex,  Jum. 

This  is  a  perennial  lactescent  plant,  found  from  Canada  to  Caro- 
lina. From  the  facts  connected  with  it,  it  is  concluded  that  it  con- 
tai  ns  a  bitter  extractive  principle,  a  colouring  principle,  soluble  in 
water  and  not  in  alcohol,  caoutchouc,  and  a  volatile  oil. 

Thirty  grains  of  the  root  evacuate  the  stomach  as  effectually  as 
two-thiras  of  the  amonnt  of  ipecacaanha;  by  which  name  it  is  known 
in  wious  parts  of  the  eastern  statea  Its  power  is  dtidnished  by 
keeping,  and  is  destroyed  by  age^  Itis  introdaeed  Into  Hie  teemUdary 
list  of  ue  FkUadelphia  Pharmaeopceia,  as  is  likewise  the  epoeynmi 
cannabinam,  or  Indian  hemp.  Of  its  medicinal  powers,  the  most 
that  can  be  said  of  them,  is  perhaps,  that  they  are  as  yet  sub^udiee* 
The  N.  Fork  Pharm.  also  admits  the  former  into  ita  lists. 


Ilia  rather  sarfnrising  thfll  ivaler^  an  article  the  meet  abiadantly 

employed  in  medicine,  should  not  haye  been  regularly  admitled  into 

the  lists  of  the  Materia  Medica«  It  is  introduced  into  the  Pharma" 
copoeia  of  the  United  Statee  of  1820,  and  is  retained  in  that  of  Phi* 
ladelphia  of  1830,  but  is  omitted  in  the  N,  York  Pharm.  of  the 
same  date.  In  point  of  real  efficacy,  few  will  deny  that  it  is  equal 
to  almost  any  other  individaal  sabstance  in  the  cure  of  disease. 
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What  should  we  anticipate  from  the  nse  of  our  sadorifics,  diure* 
tics,  &C.  without  the  co-operation  of  this  important  a^ent!  how 
greatly  would  a  want  of  it  tend  to  baflle  the  most  anxious  exer- 
tions of  the  practitioner  I  It  is  its  universal  distribution  that  has 
caused  us  to  overlook  the  benefiits  we  derive  from  its  emplojokent 
on  every  occa**io!i. 

Water  chen»ically  considered,  consists  of  hydrogen  combined  with 
oxygen  in  the  proportion  of  14.42,  to  85.58,  by  weight,  or  two  of 
hydrogen  to  one  ot  oxygen,  by  volume.  Water  is  transparent,  colour- 
less, inodorous,  and  insipid.  As  water  is  assumed  as  the  standard, 
or  unity,  in  all  tables  oi  specific  gravity,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
that  a  cubic  inch  of  it  weighs,  at  30  inches  of  the  barometer,  and  60^ 
thermometer,  252.422  grains.  At  S2°  it  exists  in  a  solid  form, 
and  is  crystallized.  At  212**  it  expands  to  ':!noo  times  it?  bulk,  and 
is  converted  into  a  very  elastic  vapour.  It  absorbs  small  (juaniities 
of  the  simple  gases,  especially  oxygen.  It  dissolves  several  of  the 
salifiable  bases,  and  in  some  degree  all  saline  bodies,  and  is  essen- 
tial to  their  crystallization.  It  is  composed  and  decomposed  in  many 
instances,  and  its  chemical  agency  is  almost  universal.  It  is  the 
only  binary  combination  of  hydrogen  with  oxygen,  at  present  known 
with  certainty. 

Water,  from  its  extensive  powers  as  a  solvent,  never  occurs  in  a 
state  of  absolute  purity;  the  nature  and  degree  of  its  contamination 
must  necessarily  vary  according  to  circumstances.  It  generally  holds 

earthy  matter  in  a  state  of  mechanical  suspension,  or  saline  and 
other  bodies  in  chemical  solution.  Celsus  has  laid  down  the  follow- 
ing arrangement,  &.C.  as  it  respects  water,  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
amended  in  the  present  day.  *'  A<iua  levissima  pluvialis  est;  deinde 
fontana,  turn  ex  llumine,  tum  ex  puteo;  posthaec  ex  nive,  autglacie; 
gravior  his  ex  lacu,  gravissima  ex  palude."* 

1.  AquA  Pluvialis.    HaSn  ¥fbter. 

This,  when  collected  in  the  open  fields,  is  the  purest  natural  wa- 
ter, and  of  the  least  specific  gravity.  The  only  booies  which  it  holds 
in  solution  are  carbonic  acid,  and  minute  traces  of  carbonat  and 
muriat  of  lime. 

2.  AquA  FoNTANA.    Spring  Water. 

In  addition  to  the  substances  detected  in  rain  water,  spring  water 
generally  contains  a  small  proportion  of  muriat  of  soda,  and  fre- 
quently other  salts;  the  larger  the  8prin||s,  in  general,  the  purer; 
more  especially  those  which  occur  in  primitive  countries,  and  in  «• 
licious  rocks  or  beds  of  gravel.  The  water  of  some  springs  dissolves 
soap,  that  of  otiiers  decomposes  and  curdles  it;  the  former  are  oalled 
soft,  the  latter  hard  water,  and  is  a  practical  fact  of  some  impor- 
tance. Soft  wafer  i'i  a  more  powerful  solvent  of  all  vegetable  mat- 
ters, and  is  prL  lt  rable  both  for  domestic  and  medicinal  employment. 
£veu  animals  instinctively  prefer  it 

,Ceba%B*  %  e.  18. 
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This  is  derived  from  the  conflux  of  mimerons  springs  and  tiin 
inter.  It  is  nnefallj  pretty  pure,  although  Its  transparency  is 
4tten  impdred  trom  the  mechanical  svspension  of  earthy  matter. 

4.  AquA  PuTKALis.    Well  fFater* 

Tlus  is  essentially  the  same  as  spring  water,  hut  more  liable  to 

imporitv  from  its  confinement,  and  slow  infiltration  through  the 
vails,  tKe  soluble  parts  of  which  are  carried  along  with  it  Old  wells 
are  therefore  generally  superior  to  recent  ones,  and  the  more  the 
water  is  drawn  from  it,  the  softer  does  it  become* 

5.  AquA  NivATA.    Snow  Water, 

TTiis  water  from  time  immemorial  has  been  deemed  un\vholesome5 
but  it  would  seem  an  unfounded  supposition.  There  is  notliinc;  in 
its  composition  in  which  it  differs  from  rain  water,  and  our  fountains 
and  rivers  owe  much  of  their  water  to  the  melting  of  snow  during 
the  warmer  seasons. 

6.  AqvA  sx  Laou.   Lake  WtUer, 

The  accnmnlation  of  water  in  one  place  contaminated  by  the  pn- 
trefj  lng  process  of  animal  and  Te^taole  bodies,  must  necessarily  be 
less  pure  than  those  waters  previously  noticed.  This  wilt  depend 
considerably  also  on  the  magnitude  of  the  coUectioni  and  the  degree 
of  its  stagnatioiu 

r.  AquA  Paludosa.    Marsh  Water. 

As  this  is  the  most  stagnant,  so  it  is,  generally  speakini:,  tlie  most 
impure  of  all  water,  and  is  more  loaded  with  decomposing  vegetable 
And  animal  matters. 

To  what  extent  the  impurities  of  water  are  capable  of  influencing 
their  salubrity,  has  been  a  subject  of  inquiry  from  the  remotest  pe- 
riod. Too  much  importance  has  been  attached  to  many  of  these  na- 
tnral  contaminations.  Unless  in  large  amount*  it  is  the  height  of 
alfectatioB  to  suppose  the  quality  of  water  can  be  rendered  noxious 
by  the  presence  of  minute  poritoM  of  such  earthy  salts  as  usually 
occur  in  solution.  No  persons  are  healthier  than  the  inhabitants  of 
limestone  districts;  habituated  to  the  use  of  water  strojigly  impreg- 
nated with  that  earth,  they  feel  no  ill  eflcct  from  it,  whilst  a  stranger 
is  generally  disordered  by  its  use.  All  metallic  contaminations, 
witii  the  exception  perhaps  of  iron^  are  highly  iiyuriouSf  and  should 
be  carefully  avoided. 

For  the  purification  and  preservation  of  water,  numerous  modes 
have  been  adopted.  Mechanical  impurities  are  removed  hv  filtration 
in  various  waysj  muddy  water  may  also  be  cleared  by  ailding  a  few 
grains  of  alum  to  each  pint|  and  when  water  has  contracted  a  putrid 
smell,  it  amy  be  rendered  sweet  b^  passing  it  thronrii  charcoal^  or 
by  agitation  with  a  small  portion  of  magnesiay  or  with  black  oxyd  of - 
mannnesey  in  the  proportion  of  1^  parts  to  250  of  water. 

Water,  when  kept  for  a  long  time  in  casks,  especially  on  long 
mvyagesi  is  partially  decomposMj  carbureted  hydrogen  is  evolved. 
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which  imparts  to  it  aU  chaimeteristic  ttate  ud  smell.  This  isipartly 
obviated  by  charring  the  inside  of  the  caska,  or  bj  substitatiBg  iron 

tanks  for  wooden  vessels. 

In  pharmacy,  common  water,  if  employed,  should  not  be  hard; 
filtered  rain  water  will  answer  for  most  purposes.  It  is,  however, 
thought  necessary  on  many  occasions  with  m  undue  degree  of  refine- 
mentf  to  direct  the  use  of 

AQUA  OISTILLATA.  £.  L.  D.  DUtUUd  Water. 

Am.  EaudistOUi^  (F,)  BinfitehesdSitillertcs  wasser*  (a)  AomiadisCillala»  (L> 

AfvadisUUada,(8.) 

Lti  lAe  UHUer  be  dhiUhd  in  ekm  vatdi  wM  iwo4kiri9  ham  joomt 
mfeTf  which  U  to  be      in  a  glau  botUe.  Ed. 

This  process  is  more  espedally  required  for  chemical  processes, 
ill  wluch  the  heterogeneous  matters  remoTed  bj  dtstiUation,  might 
prodaee  changes  not  desirable;  bat  for  infnaions  or  decoctions,  it 
cannot  be  deenaed  eseentialy  if  pare  rain  or  river  Water  is  at  hand. 
It  is  best  to  avoid  all  unnecesaary  rules,  lest  thej  be  infringed,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  detection.  Whenever  in  extemporaneous  pre- 
scriptions, the  followinp;  substances  are  employed,  distilled  water 
may  correctly  be  ordered,  for  changes  are  often  induced  bv  the  che- 
mical action  of  tiie  saline  matters  contained;  viz.  nitrat  of  silver, 
cuprum  ammoniatum,  corrosive  sublimate,  aqua  ammoniae,  sugar  of 
lead,  muriat  of  barytes,  sulphuric  acid,  .citnc  acid,  tartar  emetic^ 
ferrum  tartarizatum,  &c. 

In  order  to  test  the  purity  of  water,  its  transparency  ought  to  be  uu- 
distu  rbed  by  the  nitrat  of  silver,  muriat  of  bary  tes,or  oxalat  of  ammonia. 

q:j*  The  rhatm,  5.  of  1820  adopted  the  above  Ihnmda,  and  it  it  foUowed 
by  the  N.  York  Pharm.  oflS^O^bat  orders  ten  gullona  of  wafer,  of  which  four 
puits  first  distilled  are  to  be,  ikroum  away;  {iXT  is  this  labour  and  expense 
thrown  away  ?)  then  distil  four  gallons:  why  not  more.^  much  time  and  fuel  are 
useleaaly  wasted,  in  bringing  fiv^  or  six  gallona  to  the  boiling  point  for  no  ap- 
parent purpoie! 

Of  Mineral  Waters. 

Although  all  waters  that  flow  from  the  earth,  are,  inasmuch  as 
they  contain  mineral  bodies  in  solution  strictly  speaking,  mineral 
waters;  yet  castom  has  restricted  the  term  to  such  only,  as  are  dis- 
tinguished from  those  already  menlioiied,  by  a  peculuinty  in  eokmr, 
taate^  tmell,  or  an?  obvious  properties^  or  bf  the  medicinal  effects 
tt«r  are  known  to  oe  capable  of  producing  on  the  system. 

Whatever,  however,  may  be  strictly  due  to  mineral  waters  as  me* 
dicinal  a<;ents,  certain  it  ia,  that  too  much  has  been  ascribed  to 
them  and  too  little  to  tlie  concurring  circumstances  of  their  exhibit 
tion.  There  is  srarcely  a  water  found  in  nature  whicli  cannot  bo 
imitated  by  art,  and  even  with  much  augmented  strength;  and  yet  it 
is  sufficiently  obvious,  that  drunk  at  home,  they  are  not  equally  be- 
neficial, as  when  taken  at  their  source.  If  this  were  not  true,  where 
is  tlie  necessity  of  ordering;  patients  to  take  a  lon^,  and  perhaps  in- 
convenient and  expensive  tour,  when  our  mineral  fountains  are  at 
hand  for  their  relieC  A  variety  of  causes  co-operate  to  render  the 
journey  etpedient  and  useful,  or  which  the  mere  drinking  of  the  wa- 
ters conetitntee  the  least  part  The  jaamj  itielf,  of  perfaapa 
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Iniiidbrtd  mtleiy  is  an  active  source  of  health;  a  cessation  Inim  tiie 
continued  routine  of  domestic  and  official  datlesf  acoiaplete  change 
of  the  habits  of  life;  of  scene;  of  compaDj:  perhaps  the  snbstitution 

of  a  wholesome  beverage,  water,  in  place  of  excess  in  wine  or  ardent 
spirits.  These  and  other  causes  which  will  occur  upon  reflection, 
will  be  foi^nd  the  most  efficient  sources  of  renewed  health.  In  in- 
creasing the  discharges  from  the  various  emunctories,  the  copious 
draughts  of  the  mineral  waters  taken,  undoubtedly  are  useful;  but 
alone,  thej  are  inadequate  to  the  end  proposed,  and  as  much  quackery 
exists  in  regular  practice,  on  the  subject  of  nuneral  waterSf  as  on 
any  part  of  the  practice  of  phjsic! 

this,  howevert  as  it  maj,  it  is  usual  to  divide  mineral  waters 
iato  0ei4uhu$f  thtdybeate,  sulphurous^  and  ioMm* 

SoQie  sprines  are  useful  from  the  increased  temperature  which 
accompanies  £ero,  rather  than  from  any  active  ingredient  in  their 
composition,  and  are  called  warm  springs.  Examples  of  which  are 
found  in  every  country. 

Owe  their  properties  chiefly  to  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  'They 
have  an  acid  pungent  tsste,  and  sparkle  like  Champagne  on  being 
poured  out.    They  generally  contain  some  muriat  of  soda  and  some 

earthy  carbonats.    They  are  considered  tonic  and  diuretic* 

They  are  transiently  exhilarating  in  large  doses;  and  stimulant. 
They  are  considered  serviceable  in  bilious  complaints,  atony  of  the 
stomach,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  fevers  of  a  typhoid  type. 

The  most  celebrated  waters  of  this  description,  are  those  of  Pyr* 
tnonty  Selizer,  Spa,  on  the  continent  of  Europe;  Chelteiilmm  and 
Scarborough^  in  England;  and  Saratoga  and  BaUston,  in  the  United 
States. 

S.  Cbaltbbata  (^n^ybeaOi. 

These  ooatata  iron  in  the  Ibrm  of  sulphat,  cailwnat,  or  nnirlat. 
Thej  haye  a  styptic  inky  taste,  strike  a  black  colour  with  galls,  osk 
bu'ky  or  other  vegetable  astringents:  some  of  them*  in  which  the  iron 
is  held  dissolved  by  carbonic  acid,  are  aciduious,  and  depostte  the^ 
iron  in  form  of  an  ochre*  by  boiling;  as  is  the  case  with  the  PyrmmU 
and  Spa  water.  Others,  in  which  sulphuric  acid  is  the  solvent,  re- 
tain their  power  of  striking  a  black  colour  after  being  boiled  and  fil- 
tered. There  is  scarcely  any  country  which  does  not  largely  abound 
with  chalybeate  springs.  Tunbridge,  Brighton,  Bath,  Scarborough, 
&c.  in  England;  Cai  lsbad,  Vichy,  &c.  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
"Wiih  us,  they  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 

These  waters  are  used  as  tonics  in  cases  of  debiUty,  cachexia, 
chlorosist  fluor  albna,  aoienonhom,  and  aenrous  diseases*  They 
stimulate  and  increase  the  circulation;  and  genendly  act  as  gentle 
laxatives*  from  ceataiiuBg  neutral  salts. 

•  Which  last  property  we  believe  will  be  admitted  to  belong  eren  to  com- 
mon water,  when  drank  as  largely.  Dr.  Meade,  in  his  account  of  the  Saratoga 
Springs,  &c.  menUoDs,  seventy-five  glassfuls  uf  the  water  to  have  been  drank 
in  a  day ! !  If  tbey  bad  not  Ibrtunately  proved  diuretie,  the  person  must  have 
bunt;  for  at  the  most  moderate  calculation  of  hdf  fint  glasses,  itaawUBtslO 
fouf  g>jykmssadaiM^i4  or  thevoiuBieQf  agood^tttddeau^^ 
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3.  SuLPBUBsx.  Su^phurou9» 

These  derive  their  character  from  snlphureted  hydrogen,  (hydro- 
. sulphuric  acid,)  either  uncoinlHDed  or  united  with  lime,  an  alkali* 
iron,  ike.  as  at  Enghein,  JUx-la^Chapdle,  HarH^gate^  Moffitt^  and 
others  in  Europe.  The  sulfihurous  waters  in  oar  own  country  are 
also  abundant  Thej  are  known  by  their  stinkins  smell,  resembling 
a  rotten  eg^,  or  washing  of  a  gun-barrel j  they  olacken  a  piece  m 
bright  silver  when  placet!  in  thorn. 

These  are  chiefly  used  in  cutaneous  and  glan<lular  diseases:  they 
are  stimulant  and  heating,  and  operate  on  the  skiu  and  boweU. 

4.  SAUNiE.  SaUiM. 

These,  for  the  most  part,  are  purgative,  from  containing  different 
saline  ingredients,  such  as  common  salt,  which  waters  are  known 
by  their  saltish  taste;  the  formation  of  small  crystals,  in  cubes,  by 
eyaporation;  precipitating  the  nitric  solutions  of  lead,  sUyer,  or  mer- 
cury, in  white  clouds. 

Some  of  the  proper  purging  springs,  such  as  Epsom,  &c,  have  a 
bitter  taste,  precipitafo  the  nitric  solutions  of  silver,  lead,  and  mer- 
cury, are  not  afl'ected  by  acids,  but  afibrd  precipitates  with  carbonat 
of  potash. 

Others  are  of  an  alkaline  nature,  and  turn  blue  vegetable  colours 
to  a  green,  they  eflervesce  with  acids,  and  yield  a  precipitate  with 
alum  water.  Such  are  Carlsbad,  Hurei;e,  and  some  others.  They 
are  used  in  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  and  in  morbid  acidity  of 
the  stomach,  &c 

Some  are  ealeanoui^  as  Matlock,  Buxton,  and  all  hard  waters^ 
called  also  petrifying  waters;  they  contain  carbonat  of  lime  in  solu- 
tion, which  they  deposite,  by  standing;  or  boiling.— -In  general,  they 
may  be  considered  unwholesome.  'Fhe  presence  of  lime  may  be 
discovered  by  means  of  the  oxalat  of  ammonia. 

Pu rising  waters  derive  their  cllects  from  the  neutral  salts  they 
contain,  especially  the  muriats  of  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia,  and 
sulphats  of  soda  and  magnesia.  They  arc  frequently  employed  for  a 
lon^  time  together,  to  keep  the  bowels  open,  by  exciting  the  natural 
action,  rather  than  to  produce  full  purging;  and  they  tlius  tend  to 
increase  tiie  appetite,  health,  and  strength. 


following  iehU  gives  ike  contents  of  ike  eMratcd  Springs  ai  BdBttm» 
Saratoga^  and  Lebanon^  in  New  York,  as  anabjzed  by  Dr.  Afrade. 
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A* — ^Aqua 


We  mkj  dan  along  with  tbe  fbregoiogv 

AquA*  Marina.    Sea  IVuier, 

This  has  heretofore  been  stated  to  contain  large  Quantities  of  com- 
non  salt  and  Epsom  salt.  The  discordant  analyses  of  diiferent 
chemists  were  wondered  at,  and  showed  the  imperfection  of  that 
branch  of  inquiry,  until  the  able  nsearchos  of  the  late  Dr.  Murray 
evinced,  that  in  the  examination  of  a  niiueral  water,  or  any  com- 
pound saline  solution,  the  substances  obtained  from  it  are  not  neces- 
sarily the  original  ingredients,  but  are  freciueritly  the  products  of  new 
combinations  established  by  the  operation  of  analysis;  and  that  con- 
aeqnentlj  the  nature  of  the  resnlts  obtained,  may  vary  according  to 
the  mode  of  analjsia,  or  even  the  degree  of  dtlntion  in  which  the 
saline  snbstanees  exist   The  elementa  of  the  salts  contained  in  m 


pint  of  sea  water,  are 

Lime,   £.9 

Soda,   •   96.  S 

Muriatic  acid  •   97,7 

Magnesia,  14.8 

Salphttric  acid,  14.4 


Total  2i26. 1  grains. 

Now  supposing  these  elements  to  be  combined  in  the  mode  which 
Dr.  Murray's  views  appear  to  establish,*  the  saline  contents  of  a 
pint  of  sea  water  may  be  thus  expressed — 


Muriat  of  soda,    159.3 

Muriat  of  magnesia,    35.5 

Muriat  of  lime,    5.7 

3ulplmt  of  soda,   25. 6 


Total  226. 1  grains. 
A  small  portion  of  potash  has  also  been  discorered  tn  it 

Besides  such  saline  contents,  it  is  contaminated  with  animal  and 
▼egetable  bodies,  which  render  it,  by  keeping,  highly  olfensiTe.  Bm 
water  is  well  known  to  be  purgative,  and  forms  at  sea  an  ezcelleat 
eljster.  It  is  taken  to  the  amount  of  about  a  pint  in  the  mominc,  a^ 
a  cathartic,  at  two  doses,  with  an  interval  ot  half  an  hour.  This 
Quantity  contains  half  an  ounce  of  poigatiTe  salt,  of  which  nearly 
three-fourths  are  muriat  of  soda.  A  precaution  should  be  attended 
to  in  procuring  sea  water,  that  it  be  not  hastily  drank,  before  the 
particles  of  sand,  &c.  are  allowed  to  subside;  from  neglect  of  which, 
it  is  asserted,  serious  consequences  have  been  witnessed.  Its  chief 
use  is,  however,  that  of  a  bath. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  in  general,  soluble  salts  are  capable  of 
exerting  a  mach  more  powerful  effect  upon  the  animal  economy, 
than  those  which  are  insolnblei  on  which  account,  the  eartiiy  muri- 
ats,  especially  that  of  lime,  are  amongst  the  most  active  ingredients  . 
of  the  mineral  waters.  Although  chemical  analysis  has  freqaentlj 
failed,  from  its  own  imperfection,  in  ascertaining  their  presence,  tt 

•  See  TkmnaactioM  of  Bojal  Society  of  EdtnbiHsb,  1816. 
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wSms  probftble  that  munat  of  lime  and  tulphat  of  sodoj  ^xitt  In  all 
those  spring  that  famish,  bj  the  ntoal  methods  of  eiamination, 

mdphat  of  /ime,  and  tn^na/  of  sodas  for  the  Bame  reasons  it  is  equally 
]irsbahle,  that  iron,  which  from  the  analysis  of  certain  waters,  has  been 
supposed  to  exist  as  a  carbonat,  is,  in  its  native  solution,  a  true  muriai. 

For  the  investipitiori  of  the  true  composition  of  mineral  water,  Dr* 
Murray  has  furnished  a  simple  and  elegant  formula:  viz. 

Damfmku  by  precipitant^^  the  wdghtofthe  acids  and  baseaj  sup- 
pose them  united  in  nich  a  manner  that  they  shall form  the  most  so- 
fuhir  salts;  and  these  salts  will  amslUute  the  true  saUne  constituents 
of  the  water  under  examination, 

^  ' 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  quantity  of  salts  contained  in  any 
mineral  water  may  be  estimated  with  considerable  accuracy,  by  find* 

ing  the  differmcc  of  weight  between  a  bottle  filled  to  a  certain  mark  • 
with  distilled  water,  and  when  filled  with  the  mineral  water.  To 
this  difference  add  one-fifth,  and  again  another  fifth:  the  weight  will 
then  denote  that  of  the  salts  contained  in  the  bottle  of  water.  A 
square  case  bottle  is  well  adapted  for  this  purpose. 

Suppose  the  diff*erence  to  be  79  grains:  one-fifth  is  15$  grains,  an- 
other fiftli,  the  same*,  =  to  be  added  to  79  grains,  110| 
grains,  the  amount  of  saline  matter. 

Of  the  MuRdnal  ^eets  of  Water,  and  its  general  uses  in  Ms- 

Water  is  an  essential  constituent  in  the  or^nization  of  all  living 

bodies:  and  as  it  is  continnally  expended  during  the  process  of  life, 
that  waste  mnst  be  also  continually  supplied,  and  this  supply  is  of 
such  importance  that  it  is  not  left  to  reason  or  to  chance,  but  forms 
the  object  of  an  imperious  appetite.  When  taken  into  the  stomach 
water  acts  by  its  temperature,  its  bulk,  and  the  quantity  absorbed 
by  the  lacteals.  Water  at  about  G0°  gives  no  sensation  of  heat  or 
cold;  between  G0°  aiul  45"  it  gives  a  sensation  of  cold  followed  by  a 
glow  and  increase  of  appetite  and  vigour;  below  45  the  sensation 
4yf  cold  is  permanent  and  unpleasant,  and  it  acts  as  an  astringent 
.  and  sedative;  aboat  60  it  excites  nansea  and  yomiting,  probably  by 
partially  relaxing  the  fibres  of  the  stomach,  for  when  mixed  with  sti- 
mulating substances  it  has  not  these  effects.  In  the  ston^ch  and 
the  intestines  it  acts  also  by  its  bulk,  producing  the  effects  arising 
from  the  distention  of  these  oigans,  and  as  the  intestinal  gases  con- 
sist of  hydrogen  gas,  either  pure  or  carbonated,  or  sulphureted,  or 
phosphuretcd,  it  is  probably  in  part,  decomposed  in  them.  It  like- 
wise dilutes  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  thus  often 
diminishing  their  acrimony.  It  is  absorbed  by  the  lacteals,  dilutes 
the  chyle  and  the  blood,  increases  their  fluidity,  lessens  their  acri- 
mony, and  produces  plethora  ad  molem.  Its  eft'ccts  in  producing 
plethora  and  fluidity  are,  however,  very  transitory,  as  it  at  the  same 
time  increases  the  secretion  by  the  skin  and  kidneys.  Indeed  the  ef> 
foots  of  sndorifics  and  dinretics  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
quantity  of  water  taken  aljong;  with  them. 

The  external  use  of  water  oepends  almost  entirely  on  ita  tempo* 
lature,  which  may  be 
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1.  Greater  than  that  of  the  body,  or  above  9P  Pih.  The  hot  bitii. 
S.  Below  the  temperature  of  tlic  body. 

a.  From  97  to  85,  the  warm  bath. 

b.  Fi  om  85  to  65,  the  tepid  bath. 

c.  From  65  to  3  ],  the  cold  bath. 

The  hot  bath  is  decidedly  stimulant  in  its  action.  It  renders  the 
pulse  frequent,  the  veins  turgid,  the  hkin  red,  the  face  iluihed,  the 
respiration  quick,  increases  animal  heat,  and  produces  sweat.  It  the 
temperature  be  very  high,  the  face  becomes  bathed  in  sweat,  the 
arteries  at  the  neck  aocT temples  beat  with  violence i  anxiety,  and  a 
sense  of  snfibcation  are  induced,  and  if  persisted  iuy  verttto,  throbs 
bingin  the  head,  and  apoplexy,  are  the  consequences.  It  is  reiy 
rarely  employed  in  medicine,  except  where  there  are  hotspringSy  at 
at  Baden  in  Switzerland.  The  Russians  and  some  other  nations  nae 
thf^hot  bath  as  an  article  of  luxury. 

The  effects  of  the  affusion  of  hot  water  have  not  been  ascertained, 
and  it  is  probable  that  when  the  heat  is  not  so  great  as  to  destroy 
the  organ ization  of  the  skin,  the  very  transient  application  of  the 
water  would  be  more  than  counteracted  by  the  subsequent  evapora- 
tion. 

With  regard  to  the  action  arising  from  their  temperature,  all 
baths  below  97^  differ  only  in  degree,  as  they  ail  altlmatelj  abstract 
caloric  from  the  surface,  but  with  a  force  inversely  as  their  tempo- 
rature. 

The  warm  bath  excites  the  sensation  of  warmth,  partly  becavae 
onr  sensations  are  merely  relative,  and  partly  because  its  tempera- 
ture, though  less  than  that  of  the  ioteroal  parts  of  the  body,  is  actu- 
ally greater  than  that  of  the  extremities,  which  are  the  chief  orji^ns 
of  touch,  lint  water  being  a  much  better  conriuctor  of  caloric 
than  air,  and  especially  than  ronfino<l  air,  as  mucli  caloric  is  abstract- 
ed from  the  body  by  water  which  is  only  a  few  tlegrees  lower  than 
the  internal  temperature  of  the  body,  as  by  air  of  a  much  lower 
temperature.  The  warm  bath  diminishes  the  frequency  of  the  pulse, 
especully  when  it  has  been  previously  greater  than  natari^  and  tins 
effect  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  time  of  immersion.  It  also  ren- 
ders the  respiration  slower,  and  lessens  the  temperature  of  the  body, 
relaxes  the  muscular  fibre,  increases  the  bulk  of  the  fluids  by  absorp- 
tion, rc^ioves  impurities  from  the  surface,  promotes  the  desqaaaa- 
tion  and  renewal  of  the  cuticle,  and  softens  the  nails  and  iadnrationa 
'  of  the  skin. 

The  stimulant  powcM-  of  the  warm  bath  is  therefore  verv  inconsi- 
derable, and  its  employment  in  diseases  will  be  chiefly  indicated  by 
preternatural  heat  of  the  surface  and  IVe([uency  of  the  "pulse,  rigidity 
of  the  muscular  fibre,  and  morbid  affections  of  the  skin.  It  has  ac- 
cordingly been  found  serviceable  in  many  cases  of  pyrexia,  both 
febrile  and  ezanthematons,  in  many  spasmodic  di8ea8e8,"and  in  roost 
of  the  impetigines.  It  is  contra-indicated  by  difficnlty  of  breathings 
and  internal  organic  affections,  and  should  not  be  used  when  the  sto- 
mach is  full. 

The  affusion  of  warm  water  very  generally  produces  a  considera- 
ble diminution  of  heat,  a  diminished  frequency  of  pulse  and  rc^isra- 
tion,  and  a  tendency  to  repose  and  sleep;  but  its  effects  are  wyt  veij 
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porniaeiit,  anil  its  stimiliiB  k  weak.  It  is  recommended  in  febrile 
diaeties  dmndiote  oq  the  stimulus  of  preteroatural  heat^  and  in 
tiioee  attended  mm  laborioos  retpiration,  and  in  the  paroxysms  of 

faectic  fever. 

As  the  tepid  bath  and  aftusion  produce  effects  intermediate  be- 
tween tbose  of  warm  and  cold  water*  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate 

them. 

The  cold  bath  produces  the  sensation  of  cold,  which  gradually 
ceases,  and  is  succeeded  by  lunnbiiess.  It  excites  tremors  in  the 
skin,  and  shivering.  The  skin  becomes  pale,  contracted  and  ac- 
quires the  appearance  termed  cutis  anserina.  The  fluids  are  dimi- 
nished in  Yolnme;  the  solids  are  contracted,  the  calibre  of  the  vesseli 
is  lessened,  and  therefore  numbness  sn^  ]>aleness  are  induced,  and 
•  the  Tisible  cutaneous  veins  become  smaller.  There  is  a^  sense  of 
drowsiness  and  inactivity,  the  joints  become  rigid  and  infleiible, 
and  the  limbs  are  affected  with  pains  and  spasmodic  contractions. 
The  respiration  is  rendered  rjuick  and  irregular;  the  pulse  slow, 
firm,  rej>;ular  and  small;  the  internal  heat  Is  at  first  diminished,  but 
gradually  and  irregularly  returns  nearly  to  its  natural  standard;  the 
extremities,  however,  continue  cold  and  numb,  or  swollen  and  livid; 
the  perspiration  is  suppressed,  and  the  discharge  of  urine  is  render- 
ed more  freq^ient  and  copious.  If  the  cold  be  excessive  on  its  ap- 
plicatioD^  long-continued  violent  shiverings  are  induced,  the  pulse 
ceases  at  the  wrist,  the  motion  of  the  heart  becomes  fe^le  ana  lan- 
guid, there  is  a  sensation  of  coldness  and  faintness  at  the  stomach; 
and  a  rapid  diminution  of  animal  heat$  and  at  last  delirium,  torpor, 
and  death  are  the  consequences.  If  the  application  of  the  cold  oatii 
be  not  carried  to  an  excessive  length,  on  emerging  from  the  water, 
the  whole  body  is  pervaded  by  an  agreeable  sensation  of  warmth, 
and  the  patient  feels  refreshed  and  invigorated. 

The  primary  action  of  the  cold  bath  is  stimulant,  and  the  degree 
of  this  action  is  in  proportion  to  the  lowness  of  its  temperature. 
Much  has  been  said  ns  to  the  stimulant  and  sedative  effects  ol  cold, 
but  being  altogetlier  tlieoretical,  we  pass  it  by,  with  the  observation, 
that  the  action  of  cold  is  complicated,  and  varies  according  to  its  in- 
tensity,  duration,  and  the  state  of  the  system  to  which  it  is  applied. 
It  aetSf  at  first,  as  a  stimulant  in  exciting  sensation,  then  as  a  tonic 
in  condensing  the  living  fibre,  and  lastly,  however  paradoxical  it 
may  appear,  as  a  sedative  by  preventing  that  distribution  of  blood  in 
the  minute  and  ultimate  vessels,  which  is  necessary  for  the  existence 
of  sensibility  and  irritability. 

The  cold  bath  may  be  tlierefore  so  managed  as  to  procure  any  of 
these  effects,  by  ret^ulatiiii;  tluj  length  of  time  for  which  it  is  applied. 
It  may  be  employed  in  levers,  and  febrile  paroxysms,  when  the 
heat  is  steadily  above  the  natural  standard,  and  in  many  diseases 
arising  from  relaxation  and  debility.  It  is  contra-indicated  when 
the  heat  of  the  body  is  below  97",  when  there  is  any  notable  per- 
spiration from  the  surface,  when  there  is  aeneral  plethora,  and 
when  any  intemsl  orsan  is  disessed.  Irritable  habits  should  be 
defendea  from  the  violence  of  its  action,  by  covering  the  body  with 
flannel. 

Cold  affttsioD,  or  the  pouring  of  cold  water  over  the  body,  is  a 
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▼ery  eonvenient  way  of  applying  the  cold  bath  in  naay  eases.  In 
this  way  cold  is  yery  sadaeniy  applied  to  the  surfacoy  its  operation 
is  instantaneous  and  momentary,  bat  may  be  contina^  by  repeated 
affosions  for  any  length  of  time,  and  so  as  to  procure  ite  extreme 
effects.  Where  the  effects  of  cold  af!'usion  may  be  thought  too  se- 
vere, spongino;  the  body  with  cold  water,  or  water  and  yinegar*  may 
be  substituted.* 


AQUiE  DISTILLATE    DistUled  JVaters.  • 

In  the  distillation  of  essential  oils*  the  water  imbibes  always  a 
part  of  the  oil.  The  distilled  liquors  here  treated  of,  are  no  other 
tiian  water  thus  impregnated  with  the  essential  oil  of  the  subject; 

whatever  smell,  taste,  or  virtue,  is  communicated  to  the  water,  or 
obtained  in  the  form  of  watery  liquor,  being  found  in  a  concentrated 
state  in  the  oil. 

All  those  vegetables,  therefore,  which  contain  an  essential  oil,  will 
^ive  over  some  virtue  to  water  by  distillaiion:  but  the  dcq;ree  of  the 
impregnation  of  the  water,  or  the  (juantit^'  of  water  which  a  plant  is 
capable  of  saturating  with  its  virtue,  are  by  no  means  in  proportion 
to  the  qaantity  of  its  oil.  The  cil  saturates  only  the  water  that 
comes  oyer  at  the  same  time  with  it:  if  there,  be  more  oil  than  is 
sufficient  for  this  satnratioii,  the  surplas  separates,  and  concretes 
in  its  proper  form;  not  miscible  with  the  water  which  arises  after- 
wards. Some  odoriferous  flowers,  whose  oil  is  in  so  small  quantity 
that  scarcely  any  yisihle  mark  of  it  appears,  unless  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred pounds  or  more  are  distilled  at  once,  j^ive  nevertheless  as 
strong  an  impregnation  to  water  as  those  plants  which  abound  most 
with  oil. 

Many  have  been  of  opinion,  that  distilled  waters  may  be  more 
and  more  impregnated  with  the  virtues  of  the  subject,  and  their 
strength  increased  to  any  assigned  degree,  by  co/iobaliofi,  that  is,  by 
re-distilling  them  repeatedly  from  fre^ii  parcels  of  the  plant.  £xpe- 
riencOf  however,  shows  the  contrary.  A  water  skilfully  drawn  in  the 
first  distillation,  proves  on  every  repeated  one  not  stronger  but  more 
disagreeable.  Aqueous  liquors  are  not  capable  of  imbibing  above  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  volatile  oil  of  vegetables:  and  this  they  may 
be  made  to  take  up  by  one^  as  well  as  by  any  number  of  distillations; 
the  oftener  the  process  is  repeated,  the  ungrateful  impression  which 
they  generally  receive  from  the  fire,  even  at  the  hrst  time,  becomes 
greater  and  greater. 

Those  plants,  which  do  not  yield  at  first,  waters  sufficiently  strong, 
are  not  proper  subjects  for  this  process. 

Most  distilled  waters,  when  tirst  prepared,  have  a  somewhat  un- 
pleasant smell,  which,  however,  they  gradually  lose:  it  is  therefore 
adviseable  to  keep  them  for  some  days  after  their  prcpat  aiioo,  in  ves- 

*  For  a  particular  account  of  the  medical  use  of  the  cold  bath,  &e.  tee  the 

valua!)lc  work  uf  Dr.  Carrie  of  Liverpool,  on  that  subject)  and  likewise  an 

interestiog  treatiic  by  Dr.  Coffin  of  Boston,  on  the  use  of  the  warm  and  cold 

baths. 
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sels  but  slightly  covered}  and  not  to  cork  tiiem  up  until  they  lose 

that  smell. 

That  the  waters  may  keep  the  better,  about  one-twentieth  part 

their  weight  of  proof  spirit  may  be  added  to  each  after  they  are  dis- 
tilled. A  respectable  apothecary  informed  Dr.  Duncan,  tliat  if  the 
simple  distilled  waters  be  rectified  by  distilling  them  a  second  time, 
they  will  keep  for  several  years  witliout  the  addition  of  any  spirit, 
which  always  ^ives  an  unpleasant  Uavour,  and  is  often  objectionable 
for  other  reai»uns« 

Distilled  waters  are  employed  chiefly  as  grateful  diluents,  as  suit- 
able vehieles  Ibr  medicines  of  greater  efficacy,  or  for  rendering  dis- 

Sastful  ones  more  acceptable  to  the  palate  and  stomach:  few  are 
epended  on,  with  any  intention  of  consequence,  by  themselves. 
These  waters  may  be  prepared  extemporaneously,  by  adding  to 
water  what  have  been  called  essences,  (that  is,  the  essential  oil  dis- 
solved in  alcohol,)  or  by  rubbing  any  essential  oil  with  ten  times  its 
weight  of  sugar,  or  wliat  is  said  to  be  better,  Magne^itu  As  thus  ^ 
prepared,  they  do  not  retain  their  transparency. 

The  waters  are  to  be  distilled  from  the  dried  herbs,  unless  other- 
wise ordered,  because  they  are  not  to  be  had  fresh  at  all  times  of  the 
year.   If  used  fresh,  their  weight  is  to  be  doubled. 

To  every  pint  of  tiiese  waters  add  half  an  ounce  measure  of  proof  * 
npirii  to  preserve  tkem^  and  keep  in  close-stopped  ve88elB.~/w/&t 

From  amongst  the  number  of  distilled  waters  recommended  by 
^  the  foreign  PharmacopcBias,  the  following  are  selected,  being  those 
introduced  into  the  former  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States,  and 
some  still  retained  by  the  N,  York  and  PhiU.  Pharm,  somewhat 

modified. 

(C/*  Aqux  medicatae,  FhiL  Pharm.  embrace  the  distilled,  the  mineral,  and 
Other  WBten.  The  N,  York  Pharm.  has  both  medicated  waters^"  and  "me- 
dicated diittUed  waters." 

Ac^uA  CiT&i  AuAANTix,  ( CofUcU*)  £.  Water  of  Orange  Peel, 

Bau  d'Onmge,  (F.)  Poraenuuea  waiser,  (&)  Acqua  di  Anncio^  (I.) 

TUfee  of  I\re»h  orange  peel,  two  pound$*'^Pour  tgnm  U  enough  too- 
ter  topreomt  empyrewna^  and  after  duemaemiumf  dUiU  one  gal- 
Icm,  to  which  add  Jive  ouneea  of  dihUed  ateohoL 
0^  Aqua  annoitii  oorticia.<^PAanii.  JSC  Tork^  and  PhiL 

In  the  same  manner  are  prepared 

AquA,  (Lauri.  E,^  Cinkamoki.  L,  D.  Cinnamon  Water. 
Syn,    Eau  de  Canelle,  (F.)  Zimmt  Wasser^  (G.)  Acqua  di  Cioamomo*  (L) 
From  a  pound  of  bruised  cinnamon. 

(J^  The  Phil.  Pharm.  employs  ^f.  ^  of  oil  of  cinnamon,  5^  of  magnesia,  and 
3  pints  of  distilled  water.  The  oil  is  rubbed  with  the  magnesia,  and  then  the 
water  is  gnduaUy  added,  and  filtered! !  We  fike  tbe  old  Ibrmula  beat— pep- 
permint and  •peaimint  water  are  pteptred  in  a  omilar  way,  by  the  nme  Phar* 
macopceia. 
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Aqua  Mbmtha  Piperita      L.  D,   PqtpemkU  Water. 

From  ihrte  pounds  of  peppermint  in  Jlower. 

AquA  RosAauM.    L.  £.  A.  Moae  Water. 
Sim*  Baa  des  Roiesy  (F.)  Botm  Wasscr,  (a)  AcquadlBoM^  (L)  Aqw 

Ptom  nx  poundB  of  fresh  ra$e9,  * 

AQUi£  MEDICATE   M£DICAT£D  WATERS* 

AquA  AciDi  Carbonici. 

Carbonic  Aeid  Waier*  or  Sellzer  Water. 

This  is  made  bj  impregnating  any  quantity  of  water,  in  a  suitable 
receiver,  with  from  six  to  ten  times,  iV.  York  Phamut  (five  times, 
PhiL  Phrnm.^)  its  volume  ef  carbonic  acid  gas,  bj  means  of  a  fore* 
log  pump. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  obtained  from  marble,  (hard  carb.  of  lime, 
Phil,  Pharm.")  by  means  of  dilute  sulphuric  aci<l.  It  may  be  equally 
effected  by  nitric  or  muriatic  acid  diluted,  but  not  so  cheaply. 
Nevertheless,  the  latter  may  be  occaaioually  adopted,  in  order  to 
jprocure  the  muriat  of  lime. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  name  of  Seltzer  water  is  altogether  inappro- 
priate, for  independently  of  (he  excessive  amount  oi  carbonic  acid 
thus  forced  in,  we  find,  under  the  analy  sis  of  the  water  of  this  cele- 
brated spring,  that  two  pints  and  three-auartcrs  contain 

Cacbonic  acid,  60  culnc  iachefr-^arooQat  of  lime,  17  grains-^ 
Carbonat  of  Magnesia,  99.5 — Caibonatof  soda,  24 — ^Muriat  of  soda, 
109.5. 

This  great  difference  is  certain!  j  deserving  of  notice. 

As  every  person,  especially  in  tlie  country,  has  not  access  to  the 
mfaieral  waters  so  largely  prepared  in  the  city,  &c.  the  following  for- 
nmla  of  the  Dublin  college  wtll  not  be  misplaced. 

Aqua  ^Eris  Fixi.  D,  H  oler  impregnated  with  Fixed  Air. 

7\»ke  of  White  marble  in  powder^  three  ounces;  Dihtted  Sulphuric 
acid  and  trater^  of  each  a  pound  and  a  ludf.  Mix  them  gradncdhf 
in  a  Nootlrs  apparatus^  and  let  the  air  i  volvedj  pass  through  si.v 
pounds  of  jyurc  spring  water,  placed  in  the  Tppcr  part  of  the  appa- 
ratus; and  let  agitation  be  occasionally  employed  until  tlie  water 
shall  have  acquired  a  sub-acid  taste,  1). 

Carbonic  acid  may  be  separated  from  carbonat  of  lime-** 

a.  By  the  action  of  lieat  alone. 

6.  By  an  acid  havinij;  a  superior  alFinity  for  the  lime. 

In  the  former  way  tlie  carbonic  acid  is  perfectly  pure:  in  the  latter 
it  carries  over  a  little  of  tlie  stronger  acid,  which  gives  a  slight  de- 
gree of  punj^ency. 

In  this  process  the  carbonic  acid  is  separated  from  the  carbonat 
of  lime  by  the  superior  affinity  of  sulphuric  acid.  As  it  is  disen- 
gaged, it  assumes  a  gaseous  form,  and  would  be  dissipated  in  the 
atmosphere,  if  it  were  not  made  to  pass  through  water,  which  at  a 
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medium  tempentnre,  is  cspable  of  absortriiig  about  an  eqaal  bulk  of 
this  gas,  ancl,  by  the  asnstanee  of  pressure  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion. 

Various  contrivances  have  been  made  for  this  purpose.  Of  these 
the  roost  easily  managed,  and  most  convenient  for  general  use  is  the 
appnratus  of  Nooth:  and  for  larger  quantities,  that  of  Wouife,  or 
some  modification  of  it.  By  the  proper  application  of  pressure,  M. 
Paul,  of  Geneva,  afterwards  of  London,  is  able  to  impregnate  water 
with  six  and  even  twelve  times  its  bulk  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Medical  use. — Water  impregnated  ^villl  carbonic  acid,  sparkles  in 
the  glass,  has  a  pleasant  acidulous  taste,  and  forms  aa  excellent  be- 
Torage.  It  diminiihes  thirst,  lessens  the  morbid  heat  of  the  Imd^, 
and  acts  as  a  powerful  diuretic.  It  is  also  an  excellent  remedy  in 
increased  irritability  of  the  stomach,  as  in  advanced  prcgnancyi  and 
it  is  one  of  the  best  anti-emetics  which  we  possess, 

AqVA  MaONSSLS  SuPSROARBONATJb 

Supercarbonated  Magnesia  Water,  or  Liquid  Magnesia. 

This  is  made  by  adding  three  drachms  of  carbonat  of  magnesia  to 
one  gallon  of  water,  and  impregnating  it  as  in  niaking  the  simple 
carbonic  acid  water.  This  is  retained  by  the  N,  York  Pharm,  but 
nut  by  tliat  of  PldL 

AqUA  FOTASSJE  SuPEROA&BOlfATJB. 

SMutumtf  Suptrcarbonattd  FoUuB. 

Prepared  in  like  manner  from  one  ounce  of  subcarbonat  of  potass. 
This  tormula  is  rejected  by  both  the  Pharm,  of  N.  York  and  of  FML 

AquA  SoDJi  SupxRCAaBOHATS.    Soda  Water i 

From  two  ounces  of  subcarbonat  of  soda.  Hiis  is  admitted  by  the 
Pharm,  of  N.  Torhy  but  rejected^  and  we  think  injudiciously,  by 
that  of  Phil 

The  FkikuL  Fharm,  introduces  here,  under  the  name  of  Aqua 
Camphorx,  or  Camphor  water,  a  somewhat  questionable  formulat 

viz.  2  drachms  of  camphor  and  1  of  magnesia — the  camphor  is  rub- 
bed up,  first  with  40  minims  of  alcohol,  tlien  with  the  magnesia, 
lastly  with  the  water  gradually  added,  and  then  filtered  through  pa- 
per.  Quere,  the  use  of  the  ma^esia. 


The  following  remarks  on  the  subject  of  bathing,  from  Dr. 
Kiduner's  Invalid  Oracle,  are,  altogether,  so  deserving  of  praise, 
that  we  consider  them  well  calculated  to  be  useful  to  the  community 
at  lai^$  and  more  particularly  to  assist  the  judgment  of  the  physi- 
cian, m  his  recommendation  of  this  highly  important  article  of  the 
Mi^eria  Medica.  It  may  be  re^rded  as  connected  with  some  of 
tiie  preceding  observations  relating  to  Bathings  under  the  head  of  • 
Aqua. 

14 
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<«  The  sensible  properties  of  the  cold  bath  in  seneral,  eODtltt  io 
its  power  of  coiitractins  the  solid  parts  of  the  body,  which  contrac- 
tion is  followed  by  a  general  reaction,  indicated  hj  a  salutary  glow 
of  the  whole  surface.  Any  part  of  the  body  which  is  exposed  to  the 
sudden  contact  of  cold  water,  experiences,  at  the  same  time,  a  de- 
gree of  tension  and  contraction,  and  beconies  narrower  and  smaller. 
Not  only  the  larger  blood-vessels,  but  also  the  small  capillary  tubes, 
are  liable  to  tl»is  contraction  and  subsequent  relaxation.  The  appli- 
cation of  cold,  when  made  to  suitable  habits  and  proper  states  of 
constitution,  is  obviously  attended  with  an  immediate  fnnic  effect, 
from  the  general  glow  which  takes  place  through  the  whole  body, 
and  the  accompanying  feelings  of  renewed  strength,  which  indic^e 
an  increase  of  action  of  a  salutary  nature  in  all  the  vessels  of  the 
system;  and  this  increased  vigour  of  action  is  a  test  to  the  proprietjf 
of  the  application  of  cold,  and  explains  the  manner  in  which  it  li 
beneficial.    It  shows  that  the  nerves,  bloodryessels,  and  all  the  or- 
gans of  the  body  are  excited  to  a  more  healthy  and  energetic  per- 
formance of  their  functions;  and  when  this  reaction  does  not  take 
place,  the  failure  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  *8uch  a  weakness  or  other 
state  of  the  body  existing,  as  precludes  the  further  use  of  the  cold 
bath. 

Cold  bathing  is  of  the  greatest  service  in  all  disorders  orij^inating 
in,  or  connected  with  simple  weakness  and  relaxation;  that  »s,  in 
debility  unaccompanied  with  any  disease  of  structure,  or  positive, 
injury  in  an  important  organ.  Jn  the  scrofulous  complaints  and 
general  weakness  of  children,  in  the  debility  and  languor  following 
fever,  intense  study,  sedentary  occupations,  grief,  or  debauchery, 
it  is  often  employed  with  the  best  eftectsj  since  the  delnlitj  in  these 
cases  directly  arises,  for  the  most  part,  from  unhealthy  habits,  dc- 

Sressing  passions,^  or  the  lon^  continuance  of  feverish  action.  In 
iese  cases,  the  eauHous  application  of  cold  proves  bracing  and  salu* 
taryi  but,  in  case  of  positive  injury  to  the  structure  of  some  impor- 
tant organ,  the  employment  of  cold  is  always  improper;  it  is  too 
great  a  shock  to  the  system  and  the  part  diseased,  and  the  patient  is 
tnen  benefited  only  by  the  use  of  wamx  bathing.  Indeed,  in  com- 
plaints which  call  for' the  use  of  the  cold  bath,  it  is  generally  an  ex- 
cellent practice  for  the  patient  to  commence  w\iYi  tepid  bathing  at 
about  90  or  9:1  degrees,  which  he  may  resort  to  three  or  four  times  for 
the  first  week  or  two,  and  tlien  try  the  cold  bath.  This  rule  should 
always  be  observed  in  cases  where  the  weakness  of  tiie  patient  is 
extreme,  or  where  the  debility  has  been  of  long  continuance. 

'Whatever  may  be  the  complaint  for  which  it  is  resorted  to,  every 
cold  bath  applied  io  the  whole  body  ought  to  be  of  short  du ration | 
since  all  the  advantage  depends  upon  the  first  impression  which  is 
made  on  the  skin  and  nerves..  The  head  should  be  always  first  wet, 
ttther  by  immersion  or  by  pouring  water  upon  it.  The  immersion 
ought  always  to  be  sudden,  not  only  because  it  i<;  less  felt  than  when 
we  enter  the  water  slowly  and  timorously,  hut  likewise  becaiisc  the 
effect  of  the  first  impression  is  uniform  oyer  the  whole  body,  and 
the  blood  in  this  manner  is  not  propelled  from  the  lower  to  the  upper 
extremities.  The  shower  bath  possesses  great  advantage,  as  it 
poui  s  tlie  water  suddenly  upon  the  whole  oody,  and  thus,  in  the 
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■ot iftctqil BMttatri fttlili ttonrfct jit nxdiwL  Qentleraer- 
cite  ongfat  to  precede  the  cold  beth,  to  prodace  Bome  reection  of 
the  vascular  Bjstem  on  coming  oat  of  it;  for  neither  complete  rest 
Dor  violeiit  exercise  ire  proper,  prerioQS  to  the  use  of  this  remedy; 
The  morning  or  forenoon  is  the  roost  proper  time  for  cold  bathing; 
and  while  in  the  water,  the  bather  should  not  remain  inactive,  but 
move  about,  in  order  to  promote  the  circulation  of  tlu*  blood  from 
the  centre  of  the  body  to  the  extremities.  After  immersion,  tlio 
whole  budy  ou«i;ht  to  be  wiped  cjuickly  with  a  dry  an<l  rough  towel, 
and  moderate  exercise  in  the  open  uir  is  ))roj)ei",  and  indeed  necessary. 

The  cold  balh  is  altogether  improper  in  the  following  cases,  viz. 
in  general  plethora,  or  lull  habit  of  body,  and  in  the  febrile  disuoHi- 
tien  which  attends  it|  in  aottre  hemorrhages,  or  fluies  of  blood, 
tiiat  is,  bleedings  attended  with  a  quick,  urd^  and  full  nnlsei  and 
other  sifpu  of  an  inflammatory  tendency^  in  every  kind  or  acnte  In- 
flammatMNit  in  diseases  of  the  breast,  difficult  breathing,  and  short 
sad  dry  cough;  in  gouty  and  rhenmatic  paroxysms;  in  most  dis- 
ssses  of  the  skin;  in  a  state  of  pr^|iancy{  in  palsy;  in  indigestion 
it  is  also  hurtful,  at  least  in  the  commencement  oY  the  treatment: 
and  whenever  it  occasions  chills,  loss  of  appetite,  languor,  pain  in 
the  breast  or  bowels,  or  violent  head-iu  it  ought  in  such  ca-^cs  to 
be  discontinued.  These  unpleasant  sensations  are  the  surest  proots 
that  the  actual  state  of  the  patient's  habit  is  unable  to  bear  the 
shock;  and  that  either  the  reaction  of  the  heart  and  arteries  is  too 
weak  to  overcome  the  cold  pressure  on  the  surface,  or  that  the  de* 
tenoioation  of  blood  to  the  nead,  or  some  other  vital  part,  is  rapidly 
increased* 

la  genetalt  the  best  method  of  cold  baddng  is  in  the  sea  or  a 
liver;  but  there  are  not  a  few  instances  where  the  lAotocr  bath 
merits  a  decided  preference,  and  this  is  especially  the  case,  where 
thi««  b  a  determinatioa  to  the  head.  Although  the  shower  bath 
does  not  cover  the  surface  of  the  body,  so  universally  as  the  usual 
cold  baths,  vet  this  circumstance  is  rather  favourable  than  other- 
wise; for  those  parts  which  the  water  has  not  touched  feel  the  im- 
pression by  sympathy,  as  much  as  those  in  actual  contact  with  it. 
Every  drop  of  water  becomes  a  partial  cold  bath  in  miniature;  and 
thus  a  stronger  impression  is  made  than  by  any  other  mode  of  bathing. 

The  shower  bath,  for  the  followini^  reasons,  possesses  advantages 
superior  to  all  others:-—!.  The  sudden  contact  of  the  water,  which 
m  the  ooouwa  bath  is  only  momentary,  may  here  be  prolonged,, 
leoeatml)  and  modified  at  plsasnre.  S.  The  head  and  bremty 
whidi  are  eiposed  to  sosie  inconvenience  and  danger  in  the  com- 
■isn  batfaf  are  here  effectually  secured  receiving  the  first  shook 
of  the  wateri  the  blood  is  consequently  impelled  to  the  lower  parts 
of  the  body,  and  the  bather  feels  no  obstruction  in  breathing,  or  un- 
dulations of  blood  to  the  head.  3.  The  heavy  pressure  on  the  body, 
occasioned  by  the  weij:;ht  of  the  water,  and  the  free  circulation  of 
the  blood  in  the  parts  toucheil  by  it,  being,  for  some  time  at  least, 
interrupted,  is  an  unfavourable  circumstance  in  certain  cases.  The 
shower  bath,  on  the  contrary,  descends  in  single  drops,  which  are 
at  once  more  ^UmulatiDg  and  pleasant  tiian  the  immerbiou  into  cold 
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water,  and  it  can  be  more  readilj  procured  and  mora  camly  nUNlir 
fi«d  and  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  patient. 

A  proper  and  convenient  apparatus  for  giving  the  shower  bath, 
may  be  made  by  any  tinman;  but,  where  a  saving  of  cx|)cnse  is  an 
object,  it  may  be  readily  supplied  by  the  following  easy  expedient:— 
Fill  a  common  watering-])ot  with  cold  water;  let  the  patient  sit 
down  undressed  upon  a  stool,  which  may  be  placed  in  a  lar^e  tub^ 
and  let  the  hair,  if  not  cut  short,  be  spread  over  the  sboulaert  ft* 
loosely  as  possible;  then  pour  the  water  from  the  pot  over  the  pa- 
tient's heady  face,  neck,  and  shonlderBy  and  ali  parts  of  the  IkkIj 
down  to  the  feet,  till  the  whole  has  been  thoroughly  bathed;  let  him 
next  be  rubbed  dry  and  take  gentle  exercise,  as  has  been  already 
recommended,  till  the  sensation  of  cold  be  succeeded  by  a  gentle 
glow  over  the  whole  of  his  body. 

When  this  kind  of  bath  is  iirst  resorted  to,  it  may  be  used  gently, 
and  with  water  having  some  degree  of  warmth,  so  as  not  to  make 
the  shock  too  great;  but  as  the  patient  becomes  accustomed  tu  it,  the 
degree  of  cold  may  be  increased,  and  the  water  may  be  allowed  to 
fall  from  a  greater  height,  su  as  to  make  the  show  er  heavier. 

The  external  use  of  cold  water  is  often  of  singular  benefit  in  the 
eommenceroent  of  fevers,  in  sprains,  old  swellings,  and  rigidity  oC 
particular  parts;  in  which  cases  it  may  be  applied  directly  to  the 
affected  parts^  and  its  employment  cootioaed  tor  almost  any  lengdi 
of  time. 

I  have  known  some  delicate  people  to  derive  great  advantage  frooa 

daily  washing  the  surface  of  the  body  with  a  sponge,  previously  im- 
mersed in  sea  water,  or  cold  water.  To  rub  the  skin  till  it  glows, 
with  a  coarse  towel  wrung  out  of  salt  w  ater,  will  be  found  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  cold  bath,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  case  of  some  persons. 

Before  quitting  this  subject,  I  will  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
impropriety  of  plunging  into  the  cold  bath,  after  the  body  has  been 
greatly  heated  by  exercise.  It  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  in  the 
early  stages  of  exercise,  before  pronise  perspiration  has  dissipated 
the  neat,  and  fatieue  debilitated  the  living  power,  the  cold  bath  Is 
generally  safe  and  useful;  on  the  contrary,  nothing  is  more  danger- 
ous than  for  a  person  to  go  into  the  cold  bath,  after  exercise  haa 
produced  great  perspiration,  and  terminated  in  languor  and  fatigue. 
The  reason  of  this  is  sufficiently  obvious.  Tn  the  first  case,  the 
exercise  is  short  of  fatigue,  being  just  sufficient  to  produce  an  in- 
creased action  of  the  vascular  system,  with  some  increase  of  heat, 
and  thus  secure  a  force  of  reaction  under  the  shock  which  otherwise 
mi^ht  not  take  place.  In  the  second  instance,  where  the  person 
waits  till  he  is  perfectly  cooled,  and  some  degree  of  lan^ruor  follows 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  heat  is  not  only  sinking  rapidly,  but 
the  sjTstem  parts  more  easily  with  the  portion  that  remains,  and  on 
pluni^ng  into  cold  water,  a  sudden  chillness  is  felt,  which  is  both 
alarming  and  extremely  dangerous.  Hence,  if  an  individual  were 
compelled  to  go  into  cold  water  after  very  active  exercise,  he  had 
better  go  in  tchrn  hnf  than  jrhen  coolms:  offer  having  hem  heated. 

It  is  generally  proper  to  take  a  moderate  dcjiree  ol  exercise  after 
bathiogi  but  the  invalid  should  beware  of  proioogiog  the  walk  or 
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the  ride  so  flur  as  to  indnoe  anj  degree  of  ieoeible  perspintoi  or  oC 
Itsftitode. 

If,  in  consequence  of  going  into  the  bath  in  an  improper  state  of 
betlth,  or  of  remaining  too  lone  in  the  water,  the  perception  of  cold 
and  the  convnlMve  shivering  sbonld  continue  so  long  as  to  become 

painful  or  alarming,  the  person  ou»ht  without  delay  to  be  put  into  a 
warm  bed,  and  a  bladder  filled  witli  hot  watei  should  be  applied  to 
the  pit  of  tlie  stomach.  This  last  mentioned  expedient  is  the  must 
effectual  method  of  restoring  warmth  to  the  living  body,  in  all  cases 
where,  from  chance  or  necessity,  it  has  been  long  exposed  to  intense 
colli.  Independently  of  these  circumstances,  the  practice  ui  going 
to  bed  after  bathing  is  always  to  be  reprobated. 

The  freqnenej  ^  bathing  mnat  be,  in  a  great  measure,  regnlated 
by  the  etrength'  of  the  conatitotion.  It  is  generally  considered  auf* 
iieient  for  those  in  health  to  blithe  on  alternate  days.  Indeed,  daily 
bBthing  ia  fonnd  to  be  productive  of  lassitude,  aecompanied  wim 
asanifest  wasting  of  the  bodj;  but  if  no  other  bad  consequences' are 
perceived,  these  ajmptoms,  on  discontinuing  the  batb»  will  disap- 
pear, and  be  succeeded  by  increased  alacrity  and  vigour. 

Cold  bathing  is,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  considered  as  a  remedy 
much  more  adapted  to  the  enrly  than  to  the  more  advanced  periods 
of  life.  Those  who  have  been  accustomed  from  their  infancy  to  the 
BSC  of  the  cold  bath  may,  perhaps,  persevere  in  it  during  the  whole 
course  of  life  with  safety,  and  perhaps  with  advantage,  liut  per- 
sons, after  a  certain  age,  ought  to  be  very  cautious  how  they  corn- 
acnoe  thepmetiee  of  plunging  into  cold  water.  If  thejr  find  that 
th w  oonstrtntiona  are  inca^le,  of  that  reaction,  which  ffivea  rise  to 
«  glowittg  warmth  on  the  surface  of  the  bodj»  they  sEonld  bj  no 
meant  pmiat  in  the  practice. 

THE  WARM  r.ATII. 

Warm  Bathing, — The  cold  bath  is  a  water  at  a  temperature  be- 
low bo  degrees^  from  85  to  95  degrees,  is  usually  called  the  tepid 
bath;  and  from  95  to  98,  it  is  called  u  ivarm  bath.  When  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  exceeds  98  d^;ree8,  it  constitutes  the  hoi  hath^ 
which  is  seldom  need  above  125  degrees.  From  100  to  ISO  degreea 
ia  the  vapour  baihf  which  degree  coold  not  be  endured  in  the  con- 
densed state  of  the  water.  The  tepid  and  warm  baths  are  sedative 
in  their  effects. — They  excite  the  sensation  of  heat,  lessen  the  fre* 
onencj  of  the  poise,  relax  powerfully  the  skin  and  simple  solids* 
oiffiioish  increased  excitement,  and  prove  very  refreshing.  The 
effects  of  the  vapour  bath  are  nearly  similar,  hut  it  acts  with  much 
greater  power  than  water  in  the  liquid  form.  The  hot  bath  is  stimu- 
lantj  it  augments  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  renders  the 
skin  red,  quickens  respiration,  and  produces  a  copious  flow  of 
sweat.  These  effects  prove  tiiat  a  liot  bath  would  be  very  improper 
io  any  case  of  acute  iuflammatioo,  though  a  warm  bath  might  thcu 
be  very  serviceable. 

THB  TEMD  BATH. 

The  tepid  bath  is  applicable  to  all  diseases  to  which  the  cold  affu- 
sion may  be  applied,  and  it  is  generally  preferred  when  there  ia  anj 
doubt  of  the  strength  being  suffid^t  to  react  after  a  cold  immer- 
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sioik  It  poMeaaeft  Tery  considmble  efficacj  in  redacing  the  gene- 
ral excitement,  and  in  lowering  and  leaseaing  the  frequency  cf  tbe 
fHilse  in  fever;  it  is  safe,  in  a  bigh  dof^ree  ffratefulf  and  may  be  ex* 
tended  to  almost  the  whole  class  of  febrile  diseases,  such  as  typhus, 

scarlet  fever,  small-pox,  &c.  It  is  of  ji^reat  service  in  pregnancy, 
and  in  infancy.  During  the  time  of  puberty,  that  is,  for  about  two 
years  at  tliat  pei  iod,  cold  and  sea  bathing  should  be  avoided,  botli 
in  the  case  of  boys  and  girls;  but  the  tepid  bath  may  then  be  used 
with  great  advantage. 

The  tepid  bath  is  often  of  eminent  utility  in  tligestion,  bilious 
complaints,  in  the  debility  brought  on  by  long  residence  in  a  hot 
climate»  in  languor  and  extreme  weakneis  occarring  in  persona  of  a 
delicate  habit»  for  the  pAina  and  atiffheaa  accompanving  chrenic 
gout  or  rheumatiaroy  and  in  all  cutaneous  eruptions*  It  is  likewise 
naefnlly  employed  as  an  introduction  to  the  use  of  the  cold  bath. 

The  practice  of  ponnos  cold  water  upon  the  head,  while  the  body 
of  the  patient  is  immersed  in  the  tepid  bath,  is  frequently  resorted 
to  with  manifest  benefit,  in  insanity  and  threatened  apoplexy. 

Tepid  bathing  is  particular! v  inclicated  in  old  a'j;e,  tiie  ciillluess, 
stiftness,  and  debility,  of  which  state,  it  is  calculated  to  lessen  and 
remove.  Franklin,  Darwin,  and  other  eminent  philosophers,  speak, 
in  hi^h  terms,  of  the  benefit  they  received,  in  their  advanced  yeara^ 
from  the  frequent  use  of  tepid  bathing. 

The  best  time  of  using  it  is  in  the  morninsy  any  time  between  tea 
and  one  o'clock:  and  gentle  exercise  should  be  taken  aflerwanlfc 
In  general,  the  period  of  immersion  ahonid  not  be  leas  than  twmU^ 
mtfittfes,  nor  exceed  one  hourm 

The  warm  bath  is  efficaciously  employed  in  aonte  rheumatism^ 
inflammation  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  of  the  kidneys,  bladder,  and 
womb,  in  suppression  of  urine,  and  in  the  convulsions  and  other 
spasmodic  diseases  of  infants,  arising  from  teething  and  other  irrita- 
tions. It  may  also  be  applied  with  safety  and  good  effect  in  most 
diseasf^s  of  tlie  skin,  in  green  sickness,  in  slight  cases  of  palsy,  in 
St.  Vitus'  dance,  and  other  spasmodic  and  convulsive  aiVections, 
wliere  the  cold  bath  might  prove  too  violent;  in  costiveness,  intes- 
tinal obstructions,  and  other  complaints  of  the  bowels,  tliat  seem 
to  depend  on  an  irregular  or  diminished  action  of  any  part  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  in  cases  of  debility  attended  with  nervous 
irritation.  In  all  cases  in  which  the  constitution  is  injured  and  « 
general  state  of  debility,  induced  either  by  mercury,  previous  ill- 
ness, intemperance,  late  houra,  irregularity  in  diet  or  exercise, 
warm  bathing  ia  found  to  produce  considerable  advantage,  when 
pursued  under  proper  restrictions;  and  sometimes,  in  such  instances, 
it  is  continued  for  a  considerable  time  with  groat  benefit;  at  other 
times,  it  i«*  properly  employed  as  a  preparation  for  the  cold  bath. 

Delicate,  weakly,  and  nervous  woinen,  who  may  have  suflered 
from  miscarriages  and  the  long  train  of  diseases  consequent  to  such 
accidents,  as  sexual  weakness,  attended  with  pain  in  the  back  and 
loins,  &c.,  will  not  be  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  relief 
from  warm  bathing. 

When  the  warm  bath  is  intended  to  produce  increased  perspira- 
tion, it  is  best  employed  in  the  evening,  when  tlie  immersion  should 
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Ml  Mwed  ta  wnntes,  and  the  patitnt  ahiNilii  be  resMifed  from 
Ibe  beth  im  a  warm  bed.  Wben  it  is  not  intended  to  produce  pcr- 
ipiration,  any  time  frem  an  hour  after  breakfast  till  dinner  will  be 
proper.  In  these  cases,  the  bathing  may  be  protracted  to  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  according  to  the  feelings  of  tlie  patient*  Gentle 
exercise  in  t]\e  open  air  should  follow  the  bathing. 

Warm  bathing  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
cleanliness;  and  consequently  it  tends  to  the  prevention  and  cure 
f»f  all  diseases  occasioned  by  nastiness,  and  tlie  obstruction  of  the 
cuiicular  secretions.  Early  and  continued  attention  to  this  impor- 
tant ^art  of  decency,  as  well  as  of  health,  would  tend  greatly  to 
findmah  the  alarming  Qumber  of  infimtile  deatbe  in  oar  weekly  billi 
ef  MTlality.'' 

ABAIilA  NUDICAULI& 

Small  Spikenard.    False  Sarsaparilla.    Tlie  root. 

Pmtandria  Pmtagynia,  Nuttall. 

This  is  a  very  mild  stimulant  and  diaphoretic  It  is  not  noticed 
in  ^WhPT  of  the  works  on  Medical  Botany  by  Professors  Big^lowand 

Barton. 

Dr.  Mease,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical 
Museum,  recommends  the  roots  as  a  substitute  for  sarsaparilla. 

A  vvatery  infusion,  he  telU  us,  is  employed  in  some  parts  of  this 
country  for  the  shingles. 

It  id  usefnl  also  as  a  tonic,  in  a  relaxed  state  of  the  stomach  with 
leea  of  appetite,  bot  la  an  additfon  of  no  Importance  to  enr  Materia 
Mediea.  A  seoondarr  article  of  the  Fharm.  cf  PhUad,^  as  b  also 
the  next  article.  Tney  are  both  introduced  into  the  York 
Phamuj  in  which  there  is  no  distinction  of  primary  and  secondary 
nrticlesL 

ARALIA  SPIN08A. 

jSngOieatru.   Ptiddy  Ash.*   Tooth^tcht  tret.    The  hark. 

Thin  k  a  native  of  Yirginia,  and  other  sonthern  atatea.  The 
height  to  which  this  tree  will  grow,  when  the  soil  and  situation 
wholly  agree  with  it,  is  about  twelve  feet.  It  is  a  Yery  ornamental 
shntW  sod  the  atom,  which  ia  of  a  dark  brown  CQloar»  is  defended 

by  sharp  prickly  spines. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  Pliilncli  lphia  Medical  Museum,  p. 
161,  Dr.  Mease  recommends  a  watery  infusion  of  the  inner  bark 
and  root  to  remove  the  pains  of  chronic  rheumatism.  It  is  con- 
siderably acrimonious,  and  affects  tlie  salivary  glands.  A  weak 
infusion  proves  sudori&c,  ami  does  not  nauseate,  which  a  strong  one 
generaily  does. 

The  berries,  and  a  tincture  of  them,  have  been  successfully  applied 
taobviate  the  aching  of  decayed  teetiL  A  smritnoaa  infusion  of  the 
berries  ia  employed  in  Virginia  in  violent  colic. 

*  Tliis  name,  though  often  applied  to  the  above,  properly  belongi  to  the 
Xaathoxylum. 
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ARCTIUM  LAPPA.  E.  D.   Swdodt.   OU-^Bur.   The  foU. 

This  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  grows  w  ild  in  unculuvatcd  places. 
The  seeds  have  a  bitterish  sub-acrid  taste:  they  are  recommended 
as  verj  efficacious  diuretics,  given  eiiher  in  the  form  of  emnlsiony 
or  in  powder,  to  the  quantity  of  a  drachm.  The  roots  taste  sweetish, 
with  a  slight  austerity  and  bittcrishness:  they  are  esteemed  ai)eri. 
ent,  diuretic,  and  sudorific;  and  are  said  to  act  without  irritation, 
80  as  to  be  safely  ventured  upon  in  acute  disorders.  Decoctions  of 
them  have  of  late  been  used  in  rheumatic,  gouty,  venereal,  and  other 
disorders:  and  are  preferred  by  some  to  those  of  sarsaparilla.  The 
root  and  seeds  of  this  plant,  are  intioduced  into  the  late  cditioa  of 
the  N.  York  Fharmacopoda, 


ARGENTUM.  E.  L.  SILVER. 

Argmhimj  in  hmunas  txtemum.  D.   Silver  Leaf. 

Aigent^  (F.)  Silbcr,  (G.)   Argcnto,  (I.)  Ptttib  (S.)  riUie^  (Tmb.) 

Bup%(IL)   Fixzih,  (A.) 

SUyer  is  yeiy  brilliant^  white,  insipid,  inodorous;  specific  gravity 
10.4r4'to  11.091;  hardness  between  iron  and  gold;  elasticity  be- 
tween gold  and  copper;  has  a  strong  acute  sound;  of  considenble 
dnctility  and  tenacity;  hardening  much  under  the  liammer,  a  good 
eondactor  of  electricity,  caloric  and  galvanism,  fusible  at  28°  Wedg- 
wood; crystal  I  izable  by  cooling;  unalterable  in  the  air;  changed  into 
a  greenish  oxyd  by  long  and  violent  heat,  burning  with  a  greenish 
flame,  and  instantly,  by  the  electric  shock.  Its  phosphuret  is  granu- 
lated, brittle,  and  fusible;  its  sulphuret  gray,  black,  lamelluied  or 
striated  and  fusible;  it  unites  but  slightly  willi  the  acidifiable metala 
and  iron;  is  hardened  by  gold,  bismuth,  antimony,  tin,  lead*  and 
copper,  and  amalgmmates  with  mercury.  It  is  oxvdized,  and  dii- 
•ofyed  by  the  sulfuric,  sulphurous,  and  nitric  acids,  and  combines 
iHth  chlorine.  Its  oxyd  is  olive;  reducible  by  ligjht  and  heatf  hydro- 
gen and  the  metals;  it  colours  some  glasses  of  an  oUre  green»  and  is 
yftrj  soluble  in  ammonia. 

Silver  is  found, 

L  In  its  metallic  state: 

1.  Pure,  crystallized.    Native  silver. 

2.  Alloyed  with  gold.    Auriferous  silver  ore, 

3.  ■  antimony.    Jintimonial  silver, 

4.  ■  iron  and  arsenic.    JJrsenical  silver. 

5.  ■  bismuth.    Bismuthic  sUvtr* 
U.  Combined  with  sulphur: 

1.  Sttlphureted  silver.   Vitreom  iUv$r  ore. 

£.        I  I    with  antimony,  iron,  arsenic  and  cop- 

per.   Black  or  brittle  eUver  ore. 

S.  with  coppqrimd  antimony*  Black  eiU 

vcr  ore. 

4.  — .  with  lead,  iron,  and  antimony.  JfTiUe 

silver  ore. 
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nLQsjdoed: 

1*  Coinbined  with  carbonic  acid  and  antimony. 

mmiatic  >cid>  Momnlvtr. 

a.  Corneous  silver  orey 

b.  Earthy  silver  ore, 

c.  Sooty  silver  ore. 
3.  Combined  with  sulphur  and  oxyd  of  antimony.  Rtdsilverore* 


Metallic  silver  has  no  action  on  the  body.  It  is  often  used  for  sur- 
gical instrmnents* 
CC^  V:  S.9  N.  Tvlh  and  PkiL  Pharm.  the  nme. 

AUliKNTl  NITRAS.  X.    Nitkas  Argenti.  E.  D. 

Fused  Nitrat  of  Silver,    Lunar  Caustic, 

Sjfn,  Nitrate  d'Aigent^  (F.)  Salpetersauressllberf  (G.)  Nitratodiaigento,  (L) 

Ai^ntum  nitmtttm. 

Take  of  Pure  tUver^  flattened  into  plates,  and  cut  into  pieces^  one 
cmu$  Nitric  addf  one  find  ouneej*  DiUUied  water^  two  Jhdd 
oujieet.  JkRx  the  nitrie  acid  an4  footer^  and  dissolve  the  siher 
therein  on  a  sand  bath;  then  increase  the  heat  gre^aBu  that  the 
nitrat  xf  silver  may  be  dried.  Melt  the  salt  in  a  crucible  over  a 
flaw  firCf  until  the  water  being  evaporated^  it  ceases  to  boil^  and 
the  mass  flows  like  oil;  then  pour  it  quickly  into  moulds  of  conve* 
nient  shape.  Lastly,  keep  it  in  a  glass  vessel  very  well  stoppedf 
and  secured  from  light.  L. 

The  acid  employed  must  be  very  pure.  If  it  contain,  as  the  acid 
of  commerce  always  does,  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  these  react 
upon  the  nitrat  as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  and  a  white  prccipitatej  con- 
sisting of  sulphat  or  muriat  of  silver,  falls  to  llie  bottom.  . 

The  method  which  the  refiners  employ  for  examining  the  purity 
of  their  a^ua  fortis  (the  name  they  ojavoto  diluted  nititmB  acid,)  and 
porifying  it  if  necessary,  is  to  let  ml  into  it  a  few  drops  of  a  solatioii 
of  nitrat  of  silrer  already  msuApi  if  the  liquor  remain  clear,  it  is  fit 
for  use;  otherwise,  they  add  a  small  quantity  more  of  the  solutiony 
which  immediately  turns  the  whole  to  a  milky-white  colour;  tibe 
■liztare  being  then  suffered  to  rest  for  some  time,  deposites  a  white 
-sediment,  from  which  it  is  cautiously  decanted,  exnmined  again,  and: 
if  necessary,  further  purified  by  a  fresh  addition  of  this  solution. 

It  is  necessary  to  employ  very  pure  water  in  this  process,  for  the 
muriats  and  earthy  salts  which  common  water  generally  contains, 
precipitate  part  of  the  silver  in  a  state  of  a  muriat  or  oxyd.  If  dis- 
tilled water  be  not  used,  the  water  should  be  added  to  tlie  acid  be- 
fore it  be  tried  and  purified  by  tlie  nitrat  of  silver* 

The  solution  will  go  on  the  more  speedily,  if  the  silver,  flatted 
into  thin  plates,  be  rolled  loosely  up,  so  that  the  several  snrlaces  do 
not  tonch  each  other.  *  By  this  management,  a  greater  extent  of  the 
surface  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  menstruum,  than  when  the 
plates  are  cut  in  pieces,  and  laid  above  each  other.  If  the  silver  be 
alloyed  with  copper,  the  solution  will  have  a  permanent  greenish- 

*  Pharm,  Phil,  says^se  fluid  dracbm.»TUt  qoantity  is  ictfeely  adcqnite 
to  disiolvc  1  oz.  of  the  metal.  The  iK.  Tarh  Pkarm,  employs  the  Ibnmds 
above  cf  tbe  Ixnidofi  Colkge. 
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bine  eoleury  and  acquire  a  bright  blue  on  tiie  additien  ef  aiMMnia. 

If  it  contain  gold,  the  eold  is  not  dissoWed,  but  iafmiod  at  the  bottom 
of  the  solution  in  the  form  of  a  blaek  or  deep  purole  powder* 

The  crucible  ought  to  be  of  porcelain;  as,  with  tne  common  cruci- 
bles, the  loss  arising  from  the  nitrat  of  silver  sinking  into  their  sub- 
stance is  too  great.  It  ought  also  to  be  large  enough  to  hold  five  or 
six  times  the  quantity  of  the  dry  matter;  for  it  bubbles  and  swells 
up  greatly,  so  as  otherwise  to  be  apt  to  run  over.  During  this  time, 
also,  little  drops  are  now  and  then  spirted  up;  whose  causticity  is 
increased  by  their  heat,  against  which  the  operator  ouglit  therefore 
to  be  on  his  guard.  The  fire  must  be  kept  moderate  till  this  ebulUtioa 
ceases,  and  till  the  matter  becomes  consistent  in  the  heat  that  made 
it  boil  before:  then  qoicklr  Increase  the  fire  till  the  matter  flows  thin 
at  the  bottom  like  oll«  wfien  it  is  to  be  immediately  poured  into 
the  mould;  for  if  the  heat  be  continued  after  this,  the  nitrat  of  silTor 
besins  to  be  decomposed,  and  the  silver  is  reduced. 

In  want  aS  a  proper  iron  mould,  one  may  be  formed  of  tempered 
tobacco  pipe  clay,  not  too  moist,  by  making,  in  a  lump  of  it,  with  a 
smf>ntli  stick,  first  greased,  as  many  holes  as  there  is  occasion  for: 
pour  the  liquid  matter  into  these  cavities,  and  when  congealed  take 
it  out  by  breaking  the  mould.  Each  piece  is  to  be  wiped  clean  fruiu 
the  grease,  and  wrapt  up  in  soft  dry  paper,  not  only  to  keep  the  air 
from  acting  upon  it,  but  likewise  to  prevent  its  corroding  or  disco- 
louring the  fingers  in  handling. 

Nitrat  of  silver  iscrjstallizable.  Its  crystals  are  brilliant  plates^ 
bavins  a  variable  number  of  sides.  Their  taste  b  austere,  and  in- 
tensely bitter.  ^  Thej  are  very  soluble  in  water,  but  permanent  in  the 
air,  and  not  deliquescent.  They  are  decomposed  by  heat,  light,  phos- 
phorus, charcoal,  many  metals,  all  the  alkalies  and  earths,  sulphurtc^ 
muriatic,  phosphoric,  and  fluoric  acids,  and  by  the  salts  they  form. 
When  deprived  of  water,  and  melted  according;  to  the  directions  of 
the  colleges,  it  forms  a  black  or  dark  gray-coToured  mass,  which, 
when  broken,  appears  to  consist  of  radii,  diverging  IVoni  the  centre. 
It  is  not  deliquescent  when  free  from  copper,  whicli  is  seldom  the 
case.  It  may,  however,  be  prepared  perfectly  pure,  even  from  a  so- 
lution containing  copper,  by  evaporating  an(rcrvstaUi/.ing  it  as  long 
as  it  furnishes  firm  tabular  crystals.  These  are  then  to  be  washed 
with  a  little  distilled  water,  and  melted  with  a  gentle  lieut.  The 
nitrat  of  copper  remains  in  the  mother-water,  and  the  silver,  which 
it  contains,  majr  be  precipitated  with  muriatic  acid. 

Its  composition  is  70  oxyd  of  silver,  and  SO  nitric  acid.  Soluble 
in  an  equal  weight  of  water  at  60°,  iilso  in  alcohol.  In  using  it,  the 
following  substances  are  incompatible:  fixed  alkalies,  and  alkaline 
earths;  muriatic,  sulphuric,  and  tartaric  acids,  and  their saltsfsoapa^ 
arsenic,  hydro-sulpliurets,  astringent  vegetable  infusions,  and  undis- 
tilled  waters.  Ammonia  torn»s  with  it  a  very  soluble  salt,  the  am- 
moniaco-nitrat  of  silver,  which  will  be  noticed  under  -enic 

Nitrat  of  silver  stains  animal  substances,  &c.  of  an  indrhhle  black, 
and  is  employed  as  the  basis  of  the  permunent  ink,  for  marking  linen.* 

*Thii  preparutl'M^  consists  of  a  solution  of  nitrat  of  silver,  tliickened  with 

sap-gTCcn  or  rochim  ul.  'I'lic  prcpriririg  liquid  for  wetting  the  linen  previously, 
is  a  solution  of  carl>onat  of  soda  boiled  with  g'uni,  or  some  snilPjJ  mucilage. 
V^potoih  is  used  for  this  purpose,  the  ink  will  run.  • 
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BMSuil  mi*^lt  has  been  considered  as  tonic,  and  antispasmodic^ 
■nd  is  amcli  and  deaenrcdlj  celebrated  as  a  manageable  and  cffiea- 
CHNis  canatie  or  eaoharoCic  for  fungous  eicresoences,  callona  edges, 
warts,  stnetnrea  in  the  urethra,  £c.  When  the  article  is  net  at 
hand,  an  extempoituieona  aibstitute  may  be  formed  by  dipping  the 
point  of  a  probe#  Or  any  piece  of  eilier  into  nitric  aoid,  and  appfying 
it  to  the  part. 

Internally  taken,  it  has  been  much  <;poken  of  by  many  physicians 
in  epilepsy,  angina  pectoris,  and  other  diseases;  but,  whether  the 
doses  now  given,  compared  to  those  of  former  times,  are  too  small 
to  be  efi'ectual,  it  certainly  does  not  appear  to  deserve  vvliat  has  been 
said  of  it.  It  is  highly  probable,  1  think,  that  in  these  small  doses,  it  is 
nltoo|ether  nndeserriog  of  a  place  among  our  means  of  cure,  when  it  is 
considered  how  readily  it  it  decoapoa^  by  the  fluids  it  meets  with  in 
the  month  and  stomach.  Mnriatic  and  phosphoric  acids  are  generallT 
there  present,  which  instantly  forming  insoluble  salts,  ma^  be  regard- 
ed as  inert  That  itdoes,  however,  pass  the  rente  of  the  circulation  in 
some  shape,  seems  evident,  since  its  long-continaed  nse  has  given  rise 
to  a  purple  hue  of  a  very  sin^r^ilar  appearance,  on  the  surface  of  the 
patient,  several  cases  of  which  are  recorded,  ^  and,  in  some  instanceSi 
the  skin  and  other  tissues  were  found  on  analysis  to  contain  silver. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  am  fully  of  opinion,  that  we  have  no  sufficient 
facts  in  relation  to  it,  to  establish  its  claini  to  interna!  use  in  the 
small  doses  iu  which  we  employ  it«  If  any  apparent  benefit  iias  at- 
tended its  employment,  I  am  more  duposed  to  ascribe  it  to  the  salts 
which  hsTe  arisen  from  iti^decomposition,  and  wenld  suggest  the 
proprietyef  ascertaining  the  merits  of  the  mnriat  and  phesphat  of 
this  metal.  It  was  formerly  ^ven  in  doses  of  two  np  to  ten  ^rainSi 
and  might  haTO  profed  nsenil  in  snch  amennt  on  many  oocasioDSb 

*  Eclectic  Repertory,  vol.  vii.  206,  &c.  In  this  volume  may  also  be  seen  an 
•oeount  of  apadeot,  who,  in  two  yean  and  a  half,  took  no  leas  Hum  thiflj« 
three  drachms  and  a  hal£ 

ARNICA*  /I.  JAopm^M-hmiA  MinaUmnJimka.  nelhwm 

tmdMoot. 

Arnica  Montana.  E»   Flowers  and  Root. 

S^agmttim  Sufttjtaa,  NaU  Ord.  (kmpomtrndkaKdm^  Linn.  Corymbiferx,  J\m, 

Leopard's  bane  is  a  very  common  perennial  plant  in  the  alpine 
parts  of  Germany,  Sweden,  Laplandf  and  Switserland*  The  flowers, 
which  are  of  a  yellow  colour  and  compound,  consisting  entir  ely  of 
tubular  florets,  are  (1istifiq;uishcd  from  similar  flowers,  with  which 
they  are  often  mixed,  from  icnorance  or  liaud,  by  the  common  calyx, 
which  is  shorter  than  the  florets,  and  consists  entirely  of  lancet- 
shaped  scales,  lying  parallel  and  close  to  each  other,  of  a  green  co- 
lour, with  purple  points.  The  calyx  of  the  different  species  of 
Inula  are  composed  of  bristle-shaped  scales,  reflected  at  the  points, 
and  beset  with  hairs.  Hw  inrets  nf  thA  genns  Hypocharia  mre 
■tno-ahaped. 

Tnese  flowers  have  a  weak*  bitterish  taste,  evidenlJy  combined 
siMi  •  degree  of  aerinsByy  and  when  tnbbed  with  the  Aigersy  have 
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a  somewhat  aromatic  smell.  Their  active  constituents  are  not  suf- 
ieieatl jr  ueertained* 

Meroier  fau  endMTiHired  i»  ehow^  that  tliej  om  their  acrinon j 
to  the  agency  of  intects  upon  themi  and  that  naturallj,  they  contaiii 
aromatic  principle  and  modified  tannini  but  in  their  ordinary  itate 
they  contain  alao  an  acrid  resin,  aiul  an  unexamined  peculiar  vege- 
table principle,  as  pointed  out  by  Weber.  We  may  judge  what  de- 
pendance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  different  analyses  of  vegetables,  by 
what  is  sai<i  above,  as  in  the  former  editions  of  Duncan's  Dispensa* 
tory,  wc  are  told,  '*They  evidently  contain  a  great  deal  of  resin, 
and!  some  essential  oil,  and  l^ouiilon  Lagrange  says,  uncombiued 
gallic  acid!'* 

Medieal  t»e.— In  their  e&cts  they  are  stimulating,  and  supposed 
to  be  diacutient  In  small  doaea,  and  properly  adminiaterea,  they 
poraesa  Tery  beneficial  effectSf  in  nuaing  tlie  polae,  in  exciting  tfale 
action  of  the  whole  aangoiferous  system,  in  checking  diarriioeaa,  m 

promoting  expectoration,  and^  nioat  particularly,  in  removing  para- 
lytic aB'ections  of  the  voluntary  muscles;  but  their  use  is  frequently 
attended  with  no  sensible  operation,  except  that  in  some  cases  of 
paralysis,  the  cure  is  said  to  be  preceded  by  a  peculiar  prickling, 
and  by  shooting  pains  in  the  artected  parts.  When  given  improperly, 
or  in  too  large  doses,  they  excite  an  insupportable  degree  of  anxiety, 
shooting  anu  burning  pains,  and  even  dangerous  haemorrhages,  vo- 
mitincj,  vertigo,  and  coma.  For  these  dangerous  symptoms,  vinegar 
ia  aaid  to  be  the  beat  remedy. 
They  have  been  recommended,  • 

1.  In  paralytic  disordera,  in  chronic  rhenmatimn.  In  retention 

01  the  urine  from  paralyab  of  the  bladder,  in  amauroeia. 

2.  In  intermittent  fevers,  combined  with  Pemvian  bark. 

3.  In  dysentery  and  diarrhoea)  bat  in  aome  caaea  they  lum  had 

bad  effects. 

4.  In  putrid  diseases. 

5.  In  typhoid  inflammations. 

6.  To  promote  the  uterine  discharge. 

7.  Ana  in  internal  pains,  and  congesfions  from  bruises.  In 

the  COantriea  where  they  arc  indigenous,  the  flowers  of  the 
ieoptrd'a-bane  haye  loi^  been  a  popular  remedy  in  these 
accidenta. 

They  are  contra-indicated  by  an  inflammatory  diatheais,  a  predis- 
position to  haemorrhages,  and  internal  congestions. 

Tliey  are  best  exhibited  in  the  form  of  infusion.  One  or  two  acre* 
pi  OS  may  be  infused  with  half  a  pound  of  water,  and  dmnk  at  proper 
intervals.  The  tlowers  should  be  wrapt  np  in  a  piece  of  linen,  as 
otherwise  their  down  is  apt  to  be  dittuaed  ia  the  liquid,  and  to  cauae 
violent  irritation  of  (lie  throat. 

The  dried  root  of  tliis  plant  is  about  the  thickness  of  a  small  quill, 
and  sends  out  fibres  along  one  side.  Externally  it  is  rough,  and  of 
a  red  brown  colour,  internally  of  a  dirty  white.  Its  taste  is  acrid, 
nmd  slightly  bitter.  Neumann  extracted  firom  960  parts,  840  wa- 
tery exteact,  and  5  alcoholic,  and  inyersely,  370  alcoholic^  and  540 
watery. 

Ahdkttl  tMe.«^It  ia  exhibited  in  the  aaoie  manner  and  ciranna- 
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ttinmatliiellovmylmtbiMTOaiifctoeitH^  lapoir- 
der  its  dose  is  from  five  to  ten  grains. 

(Tj-  Introduced  into  boUi  N.  Tmk  and  PMk  Pikm.«-ui  thelai^as  a 
accoodaiy  article* 


Syn,  Aiaenic,  (F.)  Anentck,  (G.)  Anenico,  (I.)  A^uor,  Dtoioar.  byvtuch 
was  meant  the  Beal^y  or  fed  ndphute^  the  pure  metal  htang  then  on- 
known* 

fl 

Araenic  consists  of  gray  plates  of  a  livelj  bri^tness;  friaUei 
specific  grETitj  between  8.310;  and  5.703|  vapourizable  at  540*^; 
enuttinea  smell  like  garlic;  crjstallizable;  oxjdizable  in  the  £oid 
air;  inflammable  at  a  red  heat,  and  sublimed  in  the  form  of  a  white 
oxyd  or  acid;  further  oxydizable  by  the  nitric  and  nitrous  acids; 
combines  with  phosphoni8»  sulphur^  and  many  of  the  metaia;  solu- 
ble in  hydrogen  gas. 

Arsenic  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the  worldy  either 

I*  In  its  metallic  state: 
1.  Alloyed  with  iron. — Native  arsenic^ 
fl»  iron  and  gold. 

3.  cobalt 

4.  Combined  with  iron  and  sulphur. — Arsenical  pyrUe$» 

5.  Combined  with  iroDy  sulphury  and  silver.'— M^Atle  anadeal 

pyrites. 
II.  OxyJizcd: 

1.  ifncombined. — White  oxyd  of  arsenic  JSraenom  add, 

2*  Combined  with  sulphur: 

a.  Oxyd  of  arsenic  90,  sulphur  10,  Orpiment,  Yellow  sul- 
phureted  arsenic. 

Oxyd  of  arsenic  84,  sulphur  16,  Realgar,    lied  sulphu- 
reied  arsenic . 
IIL  Acidified  and  combined. 

1.  With  lime  Arseniat  of  lime*— nPAormoeo&SL 

2.  With  copper.  of  copper. 

3.  With  iron.  — —  of  iron. — Cube  ore. 

4.  With  cobalt  of  cobalt— J?ed  eobaU  on, 

5.  With  lead.  of  lead. 

ARSENICUM,  n.    OXYDUM  ARSENICI.  E. 

Arsenicum  Album.  L. 

Jiraenk,  fVbUe  Arsmic.  IVhite  Oxyd  of  Arsenic.  Jirsenom  Moid, 

Ratsbane,  ^-c.  ^c, 

JS^fm  Arsenic  uxyd^  iuitif»  (F.)  Naturlicocr  arsenickhalk^  (O.)  Arsenico,  (I.) 

Henbulhalik,  (Ar.) 

This  substance,  which  was  formerly  named,  improperly,  arsenic, 
is  most  cenendly  obtained  in  thejprocess  of  roastins;  the  ores  of  co- 
balt in  Bohenua  and  Saxony.  The  roastins  is  perrormed  In  a  kind 
of  re?erberatory  furnace,  with  which  a  very  fong  ohimnej  is  connect- 
ed, lying  in  a  horizr  ntal  diiection.  The  arsenous  acid  is  condensed 
in  it  in  the  form  of  a  loose  gmy  powder,  whicby  by  a  second  sab- 
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llmatlon  with  a  little  potass^  and  in  a  great  decree  of  hetty  coaIeie6B 
into  a  firm,  vitreous  sublimate,  which  gradually  becomes  opaane 
czporare  to  the  air.    In  this  state  it  is  the  white  arsenic  or  com* 

merce,  or,  as  it  should  be  termed,  t!ie  arsenous  acid.  For  internal 
use  the  lumps  of  a  shining  appearance  and  da/./.ling  \vhiteriess 
should  be  chosen^  but  it  is  generally  offered  for  sale  iu  the  form  of 
powder,  which  is  very  often  mixed  with  chalk  or  gypsum.  The 
fraud  is  easily  detected  by  exposing;  it  to  heat.  The  arsenous  acid 
is  entirely  sublimed,  and  the  aiklitic»ns  remain  behind. 

CCj*  Acidum  Arseniosum,  rharm.  U,  S.,  1820;  and  the  saoic  lurac  is  con- 
tiiMied  in  the  N»  York  and  PJUL  Phatm.  teipectively. 

ARSfiNICUM  ALBUM  SUBLIMATUM« 
StdfUmed  White  Jinenie. 
Bjfn.  Oxide  d^anenique  pure,  (F.)  WiesseB  anenicfc,  (G.)  Anenicobhnoo,  (L) 

licducc  while  arsenic  to  powder^  and  applying  heaty  aublimc  it  into 
another  erwSble  invert  eo  Offer  theftrei* 

*  It  is  a  very  superfluous  process,  and  may  be  well  omitted,  the 
common  white  arsenic  of  commerce  being  sufficiently  pure  lor  anj 
purpose. 

Qualitics»-—Fonn,  Shining,  white,  scmivitreous  lumps,  breaking 
inth  a  conchddal  fractvret  and  when  reduced  to  powder*  beating 
aome  resemblance  to  white  snnir;  Tlu^e  acrid  and  eorroriyef  leaving 
an  impresnon  of  sweetness;  Specijic  gravity  5;  it  is  volatilized  at 
the  temperatare  of  383®  Fahr.  and  in  the  state  of  vapour  is  quite  in- 
odorous, although  it  is  asserted  in  many  chemical  works  of  antlioriQr 
to  yield  a  smell  like  that  of  garlic;  the  fact  is,  that  the  alliaceous  or 
garlic-like  smell  is  wholly  contined  to  metaVic  arsenic  in  a  state  of 
vapour;  and  whenever  the  arsenous  acid  yields  this  odour,  we  may 
infer  that  its  decompo^^ition  has  taken  place:  tliis  happens  when  it  is 
projected  upon  ignited  charcoal,  or  when  heated  in  contact  with 
those  metallic  bodies  which  readily  unite  with  oxygen,  as  anilmony 
and  Hn.  It  is  stated  by  OrUla  and  other  chemists,  that  if  it  be  pro- 
jected npon  heated  copper,  the  alliaceons  odour  is  evoWed;  uis, 
nowever  takes  place  only  when  the  copper  is  in  a  state  of  ignitiott, 
at  which  temperature  its  affinity  for  oxygen  enables  it  to  reduce  the 
arsenous  acid,  for  Dr.  Paris  found  by  experimentf  that  if  a  few 
grains  of  this  sabstance  bq,  heated  on  a  plate  of  copper,  bj  means  of 
a  spirit-lamp  or  blow-pipe  no  odour  is  perceptible,  for  the  whole  of 
the  acid  is  dissipated  before  the  copper  can  acquire  a  sufficiently 
exalted  temperature  to  deoxydi/.e  it.  If  the  arsenous  acid  be  heated 
on  a  plate  of  zinc,  the  smell  is  not  evolved  until  the  metal  is  in  the 
state  of  fusion:  if,  instead  of  these  metals,  we  employ  in  our  experi- 
ments, those  of  gold,  silver,  or  platina,  no  alliaceous  smell  whatever 
is  produced,  at  any  temperature.  It  is  probable  that  arsenical 
Tapours  which  yield  this  peculiar  odour*  are  less  noxious  thait  those 
which  are  ihodorous,  but  Dr.  Paris  was  not  aware  that  the  knew>> 
led|e  of  this  fact  can  be  applied  to  any  purpose  of  practical  importance. 

Chemical  Composition, — This  substance  possesses  many  of  the 
essential  habitudes  of  an  acid,  as  for  instance,  that  ef  cenbiDtfig 
tritkthe  pure  alkalies  to  saturationiit  is  therafoie  veiy  piopeilj 
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denooMMled  ^rmmu  Md,  It  may  be  farther  acidified  bj  distil- 
laigtt  with  nitrous  acid,  and  the  compound  which  retultaia  a  white 
oancrete  subetaace,  termed  Arsenic  Jicidi  from  axperimaiita  on  tlM 
t^oantitj  of  oxjgen  absorbed  by  metallic  arsenic,  during  its  convcr- 
*  iion  into  these  two  compounds,  instituted  by  Proust  and  Davy,  it 
appears  that  the  arsenous  acid  consists  of  about  25  of  oxygen  and  75 
oi  metal,  and  the  arsenic  acid,  of  33  of  oxygen  and  G7  ot  metal,  or, 
the  quantity  of  metal  beins;  the  same,  that  the  oxygen  in  the  latter 
compound  is  to  that  in  tlie  former  nearly  as  three  to  two. 

HolubUity. — We  have  but  lately  been  set  right  upon  this  \)Q\nU 
Kla|iroth  lias  shown  that  it  requires  for  its  solution,  400  parts  of 
«afce»  at  60^,  and  only  13  at  SlS^i  and  mor60¥er«  that  if  100  parts 
ef  water  be  boiled  on  the  arsenoos  acid,  and  saHhred  to  cool  it  will 
retain  three  grains  in  Folution,  and  deposits  the  remainder  in  tetra« 
hedral  crystds;  tliis  fact  shows  the  importance  of  employing  boiling 
water  IB  OTorj  chemical  examination  of  substances  supposed  to  con« 
tatn  arsenic  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  oils;  with  lime  water 
Jt  produces  a  white  precipitate  of  arsenifr  of  limc^  which  is  ^^oluble 
in  an  excess  of  arsenous  acid;  witli  magnesia  it  forms  a  soluble  arse^ 
niie,  which  proves  very  virulent.  Arsenous  acid  is  every  day  tlio 
instrument  of  death  in  the  hands  of  wickedness  or  imprucience.  It 
is  sometimes  miitaken  for  sugar  or  roagnebia,  and  with  dreadful 
consequences. 

The  symptoms  which  characterize  tliis  poison,  are  a  great  constric- 
tion of  th#  throat,  the  teeth  set  on  edge,  the  mouth  strongly  heated, 
jBYolnntar  J  spitting,  with  extreme  pain  of  the  stomach,  vomiting  of 
l^iry  and  blood jr  matter,  cold  sweats,  convulsions,  and  death* 

On  dissoetiony  tlie  stomach  and  bowels  are  found  inflamed,  gan- 
Krenoas  and  corroded,  and  the  blood  is  fluid.  Soon  after  deaths 
urid  spots  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  nails  become  blue, 
and  often  fall  oft*  along  with  the  hair,  the  epidermis  separates,  and 
the  whole  IkjiIv  becomes  very  speedily  putrid.  Wlirn  the  (quantity 
is  insu  flic  lent  to  produce  deatli,  tremors,  palsies,  and  liugenug  hec- 
tics succeed. 

It  may  be  interesting  and  useful  to  record  an  account  of  the  ])er- 
nicious  influence  of  arsenical  fumes  upon  organized  beings,  as  J)r. 
Palis  has  been  enabled  to  ascertain  in  the  copper  smelting  works  of 
Cornwall  and  Wales^  this  influence  is  very  apjuu^nt  in  toe  condi- 
tioB  both  of  the  animals  and  vegetidiles  in  the  vicinity;  horses  and 
cows  commonlj  lose  their  hoofs,  and  the  latter  are  often  to  be  seen 
in  the  neighbouring  pastures,  crawling  on  their  knees,  and  not  nnfre- 
ooeBtly  saflferin^  from  a  cancerous  affection  in  their  rumps,  whilst 
no  milch  cowsy  in  addition  to  these  miseries,  are  soon  deprived  of 
their  milk;  the  men  em^ojed  in  the  works  arc  more  healthy  than 
we  could,  a  priorih2Lve  supposed  possible;  the  antidote  upon  which 
they  all  rely  with  confidence,  whenever  they  are  infected  with  more 
than  an  ordinary  portion  of  arsenical  vapour,  is  sweet  oiV,  and  an  an- 
nual :^uia  is  allowed  by  the  proprietors  in  order  that  it  uKiy  be  con- 
btantlv  supplied;  this  opinion  is  not  solitary,  for  Tachcnius  relates 
that  tlie  poisonous  cIVects,  such  as  convulsions,  gripes,  and  bloody 
stools,  with  which  he  was  seiz-ed  from  expo&ure  to  the  fumes  of 
4rsenic,  were  relieved  by  milk  and  oil. 
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It  deserves  notice»  tliat  the  smelters  are  occasionally  affected 
with  a  etnceroos  disease  in  the  scrotam,  similar  to  that  which  infests 
chimney-sweepers,  and  it  is  singular  that  Stahl  in  describinj^  the 
putrescent  terulency  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  die  from  this  poison^ 
mentions  in  particular  the  gangrenous  appearance  of  those  parts. 

It  is  a  very  extraordinary  fact,  that  previous  to  the  establishment 
of  the  copper  works  in  Cornwall,  the  marshes  in  their  vicinity  were 
continually  exciting  intermittent  fever,  whereas,  since  tliat  period, 
a  ease  of  ague  has  not  occored  ia  the  neighbourhood;  Dr«  Paris  has 
heard  it  remarked  by  men  in  the  works»  that  the  smoke  kiU9  all 
fivers.  The  fact  is  here  stated  without  any  other  comment  thaa 
that  the  agricultural  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
district,  are  not  sufficient  to  afford  any  dite  to  the  «plaiiation  of  tti^ 
circumstance. 

AledicaJ  usrs. — Much  has  been  said  upon  this  subject,  and  the  pro- 
priety antl  safety  of  its  exhibition  has  been  often  questioned;  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  c;reatest  circumspection  is  required  in 
the  practitioner  who  administers  it;  the  form  in  which  it  is  most, 
manageable  and  least  dangerous,  is  that  of  solution.  Some  practi- 
tioners have  exhibited  it  in  substance,  made  into  pills,  by  rubbing 
one  grain  with  ten  of  su^ar,  and  then  beating  the  rnixtnre  with  a 
ficient  quantity  of  enimb  of  bread  to  form  ten  pills,  one  of  whidi  is 
a  dose.*  The  Chinese  and  other  oriental  nations  form  the  sulpliuret 
of  arsenic,  (rteigwr^)  into  medicinal  caps,  and  use  lemon-jjiiioe>  after 
it  has  stobd  some  hoars  in  them,  bj  way  of  a  cathartic  As  aa 
external  application,  arsenic  has  long  been  extolled  in  the  cure  of 
cancers.  See  Asiatic  Researches,  2,  p.  153,  8vo.  ed.  for  various 
diseases  in  which  it  is  used  by  the  native  physicians  of  the  East 
Indies.  It  is  used  by  dyers,  as  a  flux  in  glass-making,  in  tluci  mas- 
tic works,  and  in  some  glazes,  &c.;  and  it  forma  the  basis  oi  almost 
all  the  quack  remedies  lor  cancer. 

JSniidotes. — Late  researches  have  shown  that  sulpkuret  of  potau^ 
on  which  physicians  have  made  so  much  reliance,  merits  no  confi- 
dence. The  great  indication  to  be  fulfilled  in  all  cases  of  poisoning 
is  to  excite  vomiting,  and  to  administer  mucihiginous  or  otiMHr  liquids,' 
which  are  the  least  liable  to  act  as  solvents  of  the  acrid  matter,  on 
which  account  Dr.  Paris  thinks  lime  water  presents  itself  as  a  VUfJ 
appropriate  fluid.   Magnesia  has  been  lately  recommended. 

Methods  of  detecting  the  presence  of  Arsenous  Add. 

1.  By  its  reduction  to  a  metalHc  state.  Mix  a  portion  of  the  sus- 
pected powder  with  three  times  its  weight  of  black  flux ^  (consisting 
of  finely  powdered  charcoal  one  part,  dry  carbonat  of  potass  two 
parts,)  put  the  mixture  in  a  thin  glass  tube,  hermetically  closed  at 
one  end,  about  eight  inches  in  length,  and  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in 

•  Tlie  fint  edition  of  tlic  Pharm.  U.  S.  modified  this  Ibrmob,  by  takhig 

two  grains  of  nrscnotis  acid,  eit^ht  grnins  of  powdered  opium,  and  twenty-two 
of  Castile  soap,  wlilch  is  fonncil  iuio  a  mass  and  divided  into  thirty-two  ])Ills. 
The  solution  is  infinitely  more  manageable,  even  to  lorra  pills.  The  late 
edition  of  the  N.  York  Pharm,  fetains  this  fbrmuh)  but  that  or  PAiftnf.  has  re- 
jected these  pills  altogetheri— certaiuly  some  pnctitionen  prefer  thia  preps- 
ration  to  the  MlatioQ,  and  it  was  right  thaefiare  to  hafe  a  r4pdar  tannla. 
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diameter;  thoald  any  of  the  powder  adhere  to  the  aidefi  of  the  tnbe» 
it  must  be  carefoUj  brushed  off  with  a  feather,  ao  that  the  inner  sur- 
face of  its  upper  part  may  be  perfectly  clean  and  dry;  the  dosed 
end  of  the  tube,  by  way  of  security,  may  be  thinly  coated  with  a 
mixture  of  pipe  clay  and  sand,  but  this  operation  is  not  absolutely 
necessary;  tne  open  extremity  is  to  be  closely  plugged  with  a  piece  of 

Eaper;  the  coated  end  must  be  now  heated  on  a  cnafing-dish  of  red 
ot  coals,  when  the  arsenic,  if  present,  will  sublime,  and  be  found 
liDiQg,  with  a  brilliant  metallic  crust,  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  a 
portion  of  thia  reduced  metal,  if  it  be  arsenic,  will,  when  j^aced  on 
Seated  iron,  exhale  in  denae  fmnes,  which  are  characterized  bj  a 
strong  smell  of  garlic.  It  is  a  carious  fact,  that  metallic  arsenic 
Ihos  sublimed,  will  in  a  few  years  be  changed  in  these  small  tubes 
•into  the  white  oxyd. 

It  merits  particular  notice,  that  in  reducing,  by  the  above  process 
the  arsenous  acid  to  the  state  of  metal,  the  presence  of  potass  in  the 
flux  is  very  essential,  since  it  forms  immediately  an  arsenite  of  potassy 
and  thereby  fixes  the  arsenous  acid,  and  prevents  it  from  being 
volatilized  before  the  temperature  is  sufficiently  lii?:h  to  enable  the 
charcoal  to  decompose  it;  an  ignorance  of  this  iaci  lias  notunfre- 
qnently  proved  a  source  of  disappointment  and  fallacy. 

Another  method  of  identifying  tokUe  ar$enie  by  metallisation,  is 
to  form,  at  the  moment  of  Its  reouction,  an  allov  with  copperi  this  is 
easily  effected  in  the  following  manner.  Mix  the  suspected  powder 
with  black  fins,  as  in  the  former  experiment,  and  place  the  mixture 
between  two  polished  plates  of  copper;  bind  them  tight  together  by 
iron  wire,  and  expose  them  to  a  low  red  heat;  if  the  included  sub- 
stance contained  arsenic,  a  silvery  white  stain  will  be  left  on  the 
surface  of  the  copper,  which  is  an  alloy  of  the  two  metals.  If  in 
this,  as  in  the  former  experiment,  charcoal  be  employed  without  the 
addition  of  a  fixed  alkali,  the  result  may,  for  the  same  reason  which  . 
it  is  needless  to  repeat,  prove  unsatisfactory. 
£.  By  the  appHeation  ofeeriaht  Rt-agmU^^  or  Tesitf  io  ii$  SobOiam* 
A  great  and  important  questien  jias  arisen  in  medical  jurispm- 
^dence,  whether  any  chemical  prooft  of  the  nresenSe  of  white  arsenie^ 
short  of  its  actual  reduction  to  the  state  ot  metal,  can  be  depended 
upon,  or  ought  to  be  received  as  evidence  in  the  courts  of  criminal  v 
law.  After  a  full  erperimcnfal  investigation  of  the  sobject,  and  an' 
impartial  review  of  all  the  facts  which  bear  upon  the  riuostion,  Dr. 
Paris  feels  no  hesitation  in  declaring  it  to  be  his  con\iction,  that 
white  arsenic  mat/  be  detected  tvithout  any  fear  of fallacy  ^  by  a  proper 
application  of  certain  tests^  and  that  the  contrary  opinion  is  entirely 
tuundcd  in  error,  and  unsupported  b^experiment,  as  will  more  fully 
appear  in  the  sequel.  \  > 

(A.  \  FuMid  NUrat  of  SUver^  or  Lunar  Cbtitlte.— For  this  test,  we 
are  inaebted^tof  Mr.  liu  m^,  of  London,  who  first  gave  it  to  the  public 
in  the  Philoso^icaHifagazine  for  May,  1809,  vol.  xxxiii.  His 
method  of  sppiying  it  is  as  follows:  Into  a  clean  Flbrence  flask 
introduce  two d*  three  grains  of  the  suspected  powder,  to  which  add 
about  eight  ounces  of  rain  or  distilled  water  and  heat  the  solution 
until  it  begins  to  boil,  then  while  it  boils  frequently  shake  the  flask, 
and  add  to  the  hot  solutioii,  a  grain  or  two  of  sub-carbonat  of  potass, 
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agitating  the  whole  to  make  the  mixture  uniform.  Pour  into  a  wine- 
elass,  about  two  table-spoonfuls  of  tlie  solution,  and  touch  the  sur- 
face of  the  fluid  with  lunar  caustic.  If  arsenic  be  present,  a  beau- 
tiful yellow  precipitate  will  instantly  proceed  from  the  poiaL  of  con- 
tact, and  settle  to  the  botloui  of  the  glass  as  a  iluccuIeuL  and  copious 
precipitate. 

By  this  tetty  the  60th  part  of  a  grain  maj  Im  satiafactonlj  racog- 
uted  in  two  onnces  of  water.  The  presence  of  some  alksli  is  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  tlie  expenment,  since  arsenous  acid  is  unable 
by  the  operation  of  simple  affinity  to  decompose  the  nitrat  of  silver.* 
The  validity  of  this  test  nas  been  questioned  on  the  following  groiUMls|» 
which  shall  be  fairly  examined  in  order. 

Objection  1.  The  JllkaHne  Phosphats  are  found  io  produce  preci- 
pitates tvilh  silver^  analogous  in  colour  and  appearance  to  the  arst- 
niteof  ai/rer.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  case  when  tlie  experiment  is 
performed  in  the  manner  just  stated,  but  there  are  other  re-agents 
which  will  immediately  distinguish  these  bodies,  as  will  be  seen 
under  the  history  of  the  jSmmtndaeo^rai  ofiUvtr.  Dr.  Paris  has 
also  shown  that  there  is  a  mode  of  modifying  the  application  of  the 
stiver  test  itself^  that  no  error  or  doubt  can  arise  in  the  use  of  it 
from  the  presence  of  the  phosphoric  salts.t  His  method  consists  in 
conducting  the  trial  on  writin|;  paper,  instead  of  in  g^Usses;  thus, 
drop  the  suspected  fluid  on  a  piece  of  white  paper,  makmp;  with  it  a 
broad  line;  alon^this  line  a  stick  of  lunar  caustic  is  to  be  slowly 
drawn,  several  times  successively,  when  a  streak,  is  produced  of  a 
colour  resembling  that  known  by  the  name  of  Indian  Yellow;  and 
tlds  is  equally  produced  by  the  presence  of  arsenic,  and  that  of  aa 
alkaline  phosphut,  but  the  one  from  arsenic  is  rough,  curdy,  and 
flocculeot,  as^  if  effected  by  a  crayon,  that  from  a  phosphat  homo^;e- 
neous  and  uniform,  resembling  a  water  colour  laid  smoothly  on  with 
a  brush:  but  a  more  important  and  distinctive  peculiarity  soon  suc- 
ceeds, for  in  less  than  two  minutes  the  phosphoric  yellow  fa^  into 
a  sad  green^  and  becomes  gradually  darker,  and  ultimately  quite 
blac  k;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  arsenical  yellow  remaina  per- 
manent, (»r  luarlyso,  for  some  time,  when  it  becomes  brown,  la 
performiii'^  this  experiment,  the  sunshine  should  be  aNOMled,  or  the. 
transitions  of  the  colour  will  take  place  loo  rapidly.  It  would  l>e 
prudent  also,  lor  the  inexpcrieiK  cd  operator  to  pL-rtoim  a  similar 
experiment  on  one  fluid  known  to  contain  arsenic,  and  on  another 
with  a  phosphoric  salt,  as  a  standard  ot  comparison.  In  this  way 
the  nitrat  of  silver  without  tlie  intervention  of  any  other  test,  is 
fully  capable  of  removing  every  ambiguity,  and  of  furnishing  a  dis- 
tinguishing mai  k  of  difference  between  the  chemical  action  of  arse- 
nic and  the  phosphats^  Mr.  Hume  states,  that  he  hu  repeated  this 

*  If  uny  trifling-  opacity  occur  ia  a  simple  solution  of  uienie,  when  siitjFtd 

by  the  tritrat  of  silver,  it  may  be  consitJi  red  sla  the  cfTects  of  some  casual  im- 
purities; tl)i.s  Is  further  demonstniled  by  briii^^ing^  over  the  surface  of  the  ar- 
•entctl  liquid,  a  piccc  of  blotting  paper,  or  a  stopper,  moistened  u  iUi  a  sdIu- 
tion  of  ammonia,  when  there  will  iostantly  form  a  copious  yellow  precipitate 

of  arsenitc  r>f  silver. 

t  Anusds  of  I'hilotopby,  vol  z.  p.  69.  ^ 
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csperiment  to  his  entire  satisfaction,*  ami  that,  in  a  late  unfortunate 
case  of  poisoning,  be  derived  considerable  information  by  its  a|ifpli« 
cation.  The  laborious  aotlior  of  the  London  Dispensatory  accepts 
it  as  an  excellent  test,  but  observes  that  it  is  rendered  more  lu?T\i- 
nous  by  brushing;  (he  streaks  lightly  over  with  liquid  ammonia,  iinmc- 
diately  alter  the  appUcalion  ol  the  caustic,  when,  if  the  arsenic  be 
present,  a  briglit  queen's  yellow  is  produced,  which  remains  perma- 
nent for  nearly  an  hour:  but  when  the  lunar  caustic  produces  a  white 
yellow  before  the  ammonia  is  applied,  we  may  infer  the  presence  of 
tome  alkaline  phosnhat,  rather  than  that  of  arseoic  One  of  the 
great  ad?aiitages  of  this  test  iBf  the  Terj  snuall  quantity  that  is 
required  for  ezamiDation;  it  would  be  well,  therefore,  for  the  operator 
to  perform  the  exrierinent  in  both  ways  on  a  separate  paper. 

Objection  2.  The  nnuHais  produce  precipitates  with  silver  io  COpl' 
W3  and  flocculent  as  to  overcome  every  indication  which  the  presence 
of  arsenic  would  otherwise  afford.  Dr.  Marcet  proposes  to  obviate 
this  difficulty,  by  adding;  to  the  fluid  to  be  examined,  dilute  nitric 
acid,  and  then  cautiously  to  apply  the  nitrat  of  silver,  until  the  pre- 
cipitation ceases:  in  this  way  the  muriatic  acid  will  be  entirely 
removed,  whilst  the  arsenic,  it  it  be  present,  will  remain  in  solution, 
and  may  be  rendered  evident  by  the  affusion  ot  ammonia,  which  will 
instantly  produce  the  yellow  precipitate  in  its  characteristic  form. 
This  mode,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  appeara  complicated,  and 
leqnires  some  chemical  address  for  its  accomplishment;  it  should  be 
akio  known,  that  the  yellow  precipitate  thus  produced,  is  not  always 
permanent,  for  it  is  soluble  in  the  nitrat  of  ammonia  formed  during 
the  process.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  surely  preferable  to 
precipitate  at  once  from  the  suspected  fluid  all  the  substances  which 
nitrat  of  silver  can  effect,  and  then  to  expose  the  mixed  and  ambii[:;u- 
OQS  precipitate  so  obtained,  to  a  low  heat  in  a  glass  tube,  when  the 
arsenous  acid  will  be  immediately  separated  by  sublimation^  in  this 
way,  the  presence  of  muriats  may  even  in  certain  cases  be  servicea- 
ble, especially  if  the  quantity  of  arsenic  be  minute,  for  by  increasing 
the  bulk  of  the  precipitate,  we  shall  decrease  the  dithculty  of  its 
examination.  By  this  process,  Dr.  Paris  would  also  propose  to 
meet  the  embarrassments  which  are  stated  to  arise  from  the  Influence 
of  various  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  as  milk,  broth,  wine, 
te.,  so  frequently  present  in  the  suspected  liquid,  and  wUch  are 
known  to  alter  the  character  of  the  arsenical  indications. 

It  has  been  suited,  that  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  arsenous 
acid  to  decompose  nitrat  of  silver  by  simple  elective  attraction,  the 
presence  of  an  alkali  becomes  indispensame  in  the  examination,  for 
vhirh  purpose  T)r,  Marcet  has  susrc^ested  the  superior  advantages 
which  will  attend  the  use  of  ammonia  in  cases  where  the  arsenic  nas 
not  been  previously  combined  with  a  fixed  alkali,  since  it  docs  not, 
when  added  singly,  decompose  nitrat  of  silver,  a  circumstance  which 
in  uaing  the  fixed  alkalies,  is  very  liable  to  occasion  fallacy.  This 
led  Mr.  Hume*  to  improve  his  original  plan,  by  forming  at  once  a 
triple  compound,  an  ammaniaco-nUi  al  of  silver ^\  which  is  a  triumph 

•  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  January,  1818. 

}  Mmsmaco^rtU  of  silver.  Dissolve  ten  grains  of  Itinar  caasd6  In  tea  times 
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in  the  art  of  analysis,  for  whilst  it  obviates  tlie  necessity  of  ascer- 
taining the  exact  proportion  of  alkali  reciuircil  in  each  experiment,* 
it  possesses  the  valuable  property  of  not  in  the  least  diaturbiog  the 
phospliat  of  soda. 

(B.)  SulphaL  of  Copper,  Like  tlie  preceding;  test,  this  requires  also 
for  its  success,  tnatthe  arsenous  acid  should  be  combined  with  some 
alkali,  in  wiiich  case  by  the  operation  of  double  electWe  attraction^ 
•  an  anenife  of  copper  is  thrown  down  of  a  very  striking  and  chatac* 
teristic  colonr^  being  that  of  the  well  known  pigment  culed  &MU?9 
gnmi  if  arsenic  be  not  present  in  the  liciuid  so  assayed,  and  a  fixed 
alkali  has  been  em|doyedt  the  result  will  be  a  delicate  tky^bhuj  in« 
stead  of  the  grasa-green  prccipitate.t 

Dr.  Hume  avails  himself  also  of  the  peculiar  property  of  ammdnia 
to  form  a  triple  metallic  salt,  and  lias  employed  it  with  copper;  he 
takes  the  sulphat  or  acetat  of  that  metal,  and  by  the  same  process 
forms  another  test  In  usinu:  this  however,  care  must  be  taken  that 
it  be  not  too  highly  concentrated,  for  in  that  state,  it  will  not  pro- 
duce precipitation4  Much  controversy  has  taken  place  on  the  sub- 
ject of  sulphat  of  copper  as  a  test  for  arsenic,  and  it  has  been  stated 
with  more  confidence  than  truth,  that  a  decoction  of  onions  has  the 
property  of  imparting  to  the  copper  precipitate,  which  is  prodnced 
by  a  fixed  alkali,  a  colour  and  appearance  analogous  to  that  which  is 
occasioned  b^  arsenic.  This  opinion  was  boldly  aoVanced  and  sapporl- 
ed  on  a  most  important  trial  at  the  Lent  assizes  for  Cornwall,  in  1 81 7. 
Since  this  event,  an  opportunity  has  occurred  which  has  enabled  ]>r. 
Paris  to  examine  this  alleged  fact,  by  a  fair  and  appropriate  series  of 
experiments,  the  result  of  which  satisfactorily  proved,  that  the  opi- 
nion was  founded  on  an  ojitical  fallac  y,  ai  ising  from  the  blue  preci- 
pitate assuming  a  green  colour,  in  consecjuence  of  having  been  view- 
ed through  a  yellow  medium.  The  phosphoric  salts  may  also,  under 
similar  circumstances,  be  mistaken  for  arsenic,  tor  the  intense  blue 
colour  of  the  pho?<phat  of  copper,  will  thus  necessarily  appear  o;reen. 
This  instance  of  optical  fallacy  is  not  solitary,  for  corrosive  sublimate 
has  been  said  to  possess  the  cnaracter  of  an  alkali,  because  it  turns 
the  syrup  of  Tiolets  green,  whereas  this  chance  is  to  be  attributed 
solely  to  the  combination  of  the  jellow  hue  of  m  snblimate  with  the 
blue  colour  of  the  violet. 

WheneTer,  therefore,  such  a  source  ot  fallacy  can  be  suspected, 
the  operator  would  do  well  to  repeat  his  experiment  on  white 
paper,  in  the  manner  Dr.  Pahs  has  before  proposcMi,  and  the  results 

iu  weight  of  distilled  water,  to  this  add,  guitcUim,  liquid  ammonia,  until  a 
precipitate  it  fbrmedt  contimie  CMitiously  to  add  the  ammonia,  repeatedly 
affitatin^  the  mixture  until  the  precipitate  is  nearly  re-diasolved.  Theobjed 

of  allowing'  a  small  portion  to  remain  undissolved  is  to  puanl  ng-^lnst  an  excess 
of  ammonia.  Wherever  the  test  ia  used,  the  liquid  to  which  it  ia  added  ou{^t 
to  be  quite  cold. 

i»  *  This  ia  very  important,  fiv  aa  eieeia  of  ammonia  ro-dianl7ei  the  tcUmt 

precipitate,  and  therefore  defeats  the  object  of  the  teat  The  filed  aJkaliea 

in  excess,  have  not  such  a  property. 

■J-  Some  objections  have  been  raised  to  tliis  test,  in  Silliman'a  American 
lounial  of  Science,  vol.  tii.  p.  354^  which  require  attention. 

i  TMa  pgapawtiim  k  Sn  fi^it  ^  ■ftiwAm  nf  Am.  ^pn"  — »i»>m>SBl^T-  iWMf^ 
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wliich  are  obtained  in  glasses  should  always  be  examined  bj  daj- 
light  and  viewed  by  reflected,  and  not  by  transmitted  lij^ht 

There  are  several  other  tests  by  which  aiaenic  may  be  identified. 
The  procebi  described  in  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  Jirsenias  Kali^  the  arseniat,  or  rather  super-arseniat  ot  po- 
tttBf  which  has  been  long  known  under  the  nme  of  the  arsenical 
■dt  of  BIncquer,'*  has  been  strongly  adyiaed  as  a  collateral  proof|  it 
conaiata  in  deconposing  ^  nitnt  of  potass  bj  the  araenons  acid| 
Wt  since  this  problem  requires  that  the  suspected  poison  should  be 
in  n  Bolid  and  palpable  form,  it  is  impossible  to  examine  its  preten* 
sions  to  our  confidence,  without  being  reminded  of  the  story  so  often 
told  us  in  our  infancy,  of  catchin"^  a  bird  by  laying  salt  upon  its  tail. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  in  this  place,  that  the  arseniat^  like  the 
arsenite  of  polans^  or  tliat  of  ammonia,  is  obedient  to  the  silver  test, 
but  that  instead  of  the  yellow  precipitate,  which  is  produced  by  the 
latter  salt,  we  obtain  by  the  former  a  red  or  brick-coloured  one. 

In  taking  an  iuipai  tial  review  of  all  the  evidence  which  the  inves* 
t^tion  of  tliis  sufaiject  can  furnisli,  it  must  appear  to  the  most  fasti- 
dioos,  that  the  silver  and  copper  te^ts  above  aescribed*  an  capable 
■nder  proper  managamenty  of  fiimiehing  striking  and  in&llible  indt« 
catieaa;  and  that  in  most  cases,  they  wi^  be  eaually  conclosiTei  and 
in  some  even  more  satisfactory  in  tlieii*  results,  than  the  metallic 
lepvodaction  upon  which  such  stress  lias  been  laid,  and  for  this  ob* 
Tioas  reason,  tliat  unless  the  qu^ntitj^  of  metal  be  considerable^  its 
metallic  splendour  and  appearance  is  often  very  ambiguous  and 
ouestionable.    It  has,  to  Dr.  Paris's  knowledge,  happened  to  a  me- 
dical person,  by  nu  means  deficient  in  chemical  address,  to  ascribe 
to  the  presence  ot  arsenic  that  w  hich  was  no  other  tlian  a  61m  of  very 
finely  divided  charcoal:  in  this  state  of  doubt,  the  last  resource  was 
to  ascertain  whether  it  yielded,  or  not,  upon  being  heated,  an  allia- 
ceous odour.    Surely  an  unprejudiced  judge  would  prefer .  the  evi- 
dence of  sight  as  famished  by  tlie  arsenical  teatSy  to  that  of  smells  as 
afibrded  in  the  last  experiment  No'  one  will  attempt  to  denr  that 
it   the  duty  of  the  medical  practitioner  who  is  called  upon  todecide 
ao  important  a  qiestion  as  the  presence  of  arsenic,  to  prosecute  bj 
espenment  every  point  which  admits  the  least  doubt;  he  should  also 
icmcadmr  that  in  a  criminal  case,  he  has  not  only  to  satisfy  his  pwn 
conscience,  but  that  he  is  bound,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  to  convince  the 
public  mind  of  the  accuracy  and  truth  of  his  researches,  and  he  fails 
in  his  duty  if  he  omits,  through  any  false  principle  of  humanity,  to 
express  the  strong  conviction  whicn  the  success  of  his  experiments 
must  necessarily  have  produced  in  his  mind.  Let  it  however  be  re- 
membered, that  the  application  of  chemical  re-agents  on  solutions 
suspected  to  contain  arsenic,  throws  no  obstacle  whatever  in  the 
way  of  the  metallic  reduction  of  that  body,  but  on  the  contrary,  it 
lirDiahes  preparatory  steps  in  the  process,  since  the  precipitatea 
which  are  thns  produced,  may  be  collected  and  easily  decomposed, 
as  befim  stated.* 

•  Chromat  of  potash  has  been  proposed  as  a  test  of  the  presence  of  arsemc 
by  ProfimMr  Cooperi  and  iodine  has  also  been  en^loycd  for  the  purpose. 
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PftXPAlLLTI01l8  Oy  AbSSNIO. 

V  AnmrniM  Jicid^  diasolfed  in  distilled  water*  in  the  proportion 
of  four  grains  to  a  pint  A  table^spoonfbl  of  this  solotion,  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  milk,  and  a  little  syrup  of  popples»  is 

directed  to  be  taken  every  morning  fasting,  and  the  frecjuencjr 
of  the  dose  gradually  increased,  until  six  table-spoonials  be 
taken  daily.    M.  Le  Febure's  method  of  curing  cancer* 
S.  JinemuB  JBidd^  in  the  solid  fonn^  as  a  piU. 

Sm  Arsenis  Potass^   Arscnitt  of  Potash^  or  Fowler* 9  Solution* 
liiquon  Ahsknicalis.  Z.    Solutio  Ahsenicalis.  E» 
jSrsenieal  Soluiioru    Solulion  of  Jlrsmic. 

Tedce  of  Jir§muu8  acid  in  fine  powder^  SiAcarbonat  of  poioBS^  each 

sixty  four  grains;  Distilled  waier^  one  pint. — lioil  them  together 
in  a  glass  vessel  vntil  the  acid  is  entirely  dissolved.  When  the 
solution  is  cold,  add  thereto  Compound  Spirit  of  Lavender,  four 
fluid  drachms;  and  so  much  distilled  water  as  shall  aUogethtr 
make  a  pint  of  fluid. 

The  dose  of  this  medicine  is  from  two  to  fifteen  drops,  once,  twice, 

or  thrice  a  day  ;  it  rnay  be  safely  auj!;meiited  by  slow  decrees.  I  have 
administered  it  even  to  the  extent  of  ci};htj  drops  three  times  a  day.* 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  noticed  in  any  work,  but  I  have 
remarked,  in  a  bottle  I  have  had  by  me  for  several  years,  that  a  de- 
composition had  taken  place,  and  the  garlicky  smell  of  the  arsenic 
was  very  perceptible^  and  I  have  since  remarked  it,  in  two  or  three 
shops  of  apothecaries.  Can  this  be  dependant  on  the  vegetable  mat- 
ter of  the  Wender? 

*  QCj^  York  Phcarm,  OMt  the  London  name  and  formula,  except  tb«t  it  Oidflfs 
alcohol  instead  of  the  spirit  of  lavender.  In  the  Phil.  Fharm.  the  former  name 
of  the  U.  S.  Vharm.  is  retained,  viz.  Litjiior  Pcjtassx  Arscnitls.  The  formula 
as  subataotiali/  as  above,  except  that  the  acid  is  ordered  in  very  tine  powder, 
and  the  jmrol  eailMmst  of  potiM  b  dirceted—both  whicfa,  we  think  •operfli^ 
ooii  but  the  welUmown  naoie  of  limkt*9SMkn  lib  we  tlunl^  leijUBpio- 
pcfj^  omitted* 

4.  The  Dublin  college  have  introducedi  and  still  retain  the  use  of 
**Macqner't  Arsenical  salty"  or 

Arsenias  Kali.  D,    Arseniat  of  Kali,  or  Potash. 

Take  of  White  oxyd  of  arsenic,  Nitrat  of  kali,  (nitre,)  of  each  one 
ounce,  Jicducc  t/iem  separattly  to  jjowdcr;  and,  after  mixing 
thenu  introduce  them  into  a  glass  retort^  placed  in  a  iond  hath; 
wkuh  Utobt  graduaUy  heated,  tmiU  th$  batiom  of  ths  retort  de- 
eome$  obMurdy  nd.  it  is  of  advantage  to  transmit  the  vapowB 
ueuing  from  the  retort,  by  meant  of  a  proper  appareUus  through 
dUtiUed  vtater^  that  the  nitrous  acid  extneated  by  the  heat  may  be 
condensed.  Dissolve  the  reeiduum  in  four  pounds  of  boiling  dis* 
tHkd  UHtterj  ond^  after  due  eoaporatiofh  ^et  it  aside  to  eryetalHze. 

In  this  process  the  nitric  acid  is  partly  decomposed,  and  passes 
OTtir  into  the  receiver  iu  the  state  of  nitrous  acid.  Thearsenous  acid 

*  See  Philadelphia  Med.  Muaeum> 
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is,  at  the  same  time^  converted  into  arsenic  acid,  and  combines  with 
the  potass.  The  product,  which  Is  arseniat  of  potass*  is  found  in  tiie 
bottom  of  the  retort,  which  ma^  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  crystals 
of  a  prismatic  figure,  by  dissolving  it  in  distilled  water,  filtering  the 
solution  throa^h  paper,  evaporating  and  crystallizing.  Dose  i^th 
to  |th  of  a  ^tn,  formed  into  a  pill  with  criAnb  of  bread. 

5.  Arsenic  is  used,  moreover,  combined  witii  six  times  its  weight 
of  black  pepper,  by  the  native  physicians  in  the  East  Indies  for  the 
cure  of  the  Persian  fire,  (syphilis,)  and  a  s])ecics  of  elephantiasis, 
called  Jiizam.  It  is  also  highly  recomniendctl  in  the  bites  of  venom- 
ous serpents  in  large  doses  of  several  grains.  See  Eclectic  Hepert* 
vol.  iii.  p.  324. 

6.  Arsenous  acid,  in  substance,  to  the  extent  of  an  eighth  of  a 

train  for  a  dose,  combined  with  a  little  of  the  Uowers  of  sulphur, 
as  been  said  to  be  employed  internallj  in  some  very  obstinate  cases 
of  cutaneous  diseases,  and  with  the  best  effect.* 

ARTEMISIA. 

1.  Ajltkm isiA  ABaoTANuic        Southernwood.   71u  leaves* 

/Syngmeria  Svperjiua,  Nat  Ord.  Niuameniactspy  T  Jnn.  CorymUferw^  Juss. 

^  Syn.  CilronellcAuronne,  (F.)  Ebcranle,  Slabuierz,  (G.) 

This  is  a  perennial  shrub,  which  grows  readily  in  our  gardens^ 
though  a  native  oi  tlic  south  of  Europe. 

Southernwood  lias  a  strong;  smell,  which  to  most  people  isnotdis- 
aereeable;  it  lias  a  pungent,  bitter,  and  somewhat  nauseous  taste. 
These  qualities  are  very  completely  extracted  by  alcohol,  and  the 
tincture  is  of  a  beautiful  green  colour*  Thej  are  less  perfectly  ex- 
tracted by  watery  liquors,  the  infusion  being  of  a  light  brown  colour. 

Medical  use, — Southernwood,  as  well  as  other  species  of  the  same 
genu  ,  particularly  the  absinthium  and  santonica,  has  been  recom* 
mended  as  an  antnelmintic,  and  it  has  also  been  sometimes  used  aft 
a  stimulant,  detergent,  and  sudorific.  Externally,  it  has  been  em- 
ployed in  discutient  and  antiseptic  fomentations;  and  under  the  form 
of  lotion  and  ointment  for  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  for  preventing 
the  hair  from  falling  otV.  But  it  is  at  present  very  rarely  used  in  any 
way.  It  appears  to  have  been  applied  to  the  os  uteri  in  ameuorrhoia, 
by  Hippocrates. — Fwsius^  p.  58G. 

2.  Artbmisea  Samtonica.        Santoniovm.  Z). 

Tarlarian  Southernwood,    fi  ormseed.    The  Tope  and  Seeds. 

Senentine,  (F.)  TartarigcbesB^yfbs,  (O.)  Saotonico,  (L)  X«m«ifis 

Dioscon 

The  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Colleges  have  given  this  species  as  the 
plant  which  produces  these  seeds,  but  it  is  by  no  means  ascertained. 

•  Mr.  John  Mai-sl Kill's  essay,  entitled  "Remarks  on  Arsenic,  considcrctl  as 
ADOisun  and  a  medicine/'  &c.  is  itionj^Hy  rccommmdcd  to  liic  consiilcratioa 
ortlic  reader.  Also^  Mr.  HiU*s  paper  in  ihc  EdmburgU  Medical  Joornal. 
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They  have  been  ascribed  by  difTcrent  writers  to  other  species  of  the 
same  genus,  the  Jiidiaca,  the  Contra,  and  the  Austriaca,  and  ace  even 
said  by  Saunders  to  be  the  produce  of  a  species  of  Chenopodium,  . 

Tlie  seeds  themselves  are  small,  oblong,  smooth,  and  of  a  green- 
ish or  grayish-yellow  colour.  As  the  whole  head  is  gatliered 
after  the  seeds  are  ripe^they  are  mixed  with  the  scales  of  the  calices 
and  bits  of  stalks.  Their  taste  is  bitter,  and  somewhat  acrid; 
their  smell  strong  and  disagreeable.  Those  which  come  from  Alep- 
po are  esteemed  the  best,  and  those  from  Barbary  the  worst.  When 
they  have  no  smell,  and  a  less  intensely  bitter  taste,  and  are  disco- 
loured, and  mixed  with  a  longer  kind  of  seed,  they  are  to  be  reject- 
ed. They  are  also  adulterated  with  the  seeds  of  tansy  and  worm- 
wood. The  latter  are  easily  known,  by  having  a  light  yellow  colour, 
and  resembling  powdered  hay  more  than  seeds.  Neumann  obtained 
from  480  parts,  213  of  alcoholic  extract,  and  110  watery,  and  in- 
versely, 260  watery,  and  28  alcoholic.  It  gave  a  slight  flavour  to 
water  distilled  from  it,  but  no  oil. 

Medical  use. — Worraseed,  now  rejected  by  the  London  College 
is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  common  anthelmintics,  especially  in 
the  lumbrici  of  children.  On  account  of  their  essential  oil,  they  are 
heating  and  stimulating. 

They  are  given  to  children, 

1.  In  substance  to  the  extent  of  ten  grains,  or  half  a  drachip, 
finely  powdered,  and  strewed  on  bread  and  butter:  or  made 
into  an  electuary  with  honey  or  treacle;  or  candied  with- su- 
gar; or  diffused  through  milk,  and  taken  in  the  morning  when 

'  ,       the  stomach  is  empty. 

2.  In  infusion  or  decoction,  but  to  these  forms  their  bitterness 
is  a  strong  objection. 

After  they  have  been  used  for  some  days,  it  is  customary  to  give 
a  cathartic,  or  they  are  combined  from  the  beginning  with  rhubarb, 
jalap,  calomel,  su[phat  of  iron,  or  muriat  of  ammonia. 

3.  Artemisia  Absivthium.  E.    Absinthium.  Z. 

cMn?non  JVormwood.    Leaves  and  Flowering  Heads, 

Syn.  Absinthe  Commun,  (F.)  Wormuth,  (G.)  Assenzlo,  (I.)  A4«^«r,  Dioscor. 

This  perennial  herb  grows  by  the  road-sides  and  on  rubbish  in 
many  parts  of  Britain;  and  about  London  is  cultivated  for  medical 
use.  Its  smell  is  strong  and  disagreeable;  its  taste  intensely  bitter. 
Its  active  constituents  are  bitter  extractive  and  essential  oil.  It  is 
used  in  stomach  complaints,  and  is  of  great  service  to  hypochon- 
drists.  It  is  also  employed  in  intermittent  fevers,  in  cachectic  and 
hydropic  affections,  in  jaundice,  and  against  worms.  Many  persons 
cannot  suffer  the  disagreeable  smell  of  wormwood,  which  is  apt  to 
occasion  head-ache,  but  it  may  be  freed  from  it  in  a  great  measure 
decoction.  The  extract  is  a  pure  and  simple  bitter.  The  essential 
oil  is  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  contains  the  whole  flavour  of  t)ie 
plant.  It  is  stimulating,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  powerful  antispas- 
modic and  anthelmintic.  It  was  formerly  much  used  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  medicated  wines  and  ales. 
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The  following  remark  of  an  ezcellent  old  professor,  Fran- 
turns  de  la  Doc  Sylvius^  to  Dr.  Baynard,  as  related  in  a  letter  from 
this  last  to  Sir  John  Floyer,  on  cold  baths,  we  doubt  not  will  apply 
(O  nine-tenths  of  all  the  articles  of  the  Vcg.  Mat.  Medica.  "  I  re- 
member, (says  the  worthy  doctor,)  when  I  was  at  Leyden,  in  Hol- 
land, not  much  short  of  forty  years  since,  walking  in  the  physic 
garden,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  a  student  there,  asked  the  Professor 
what  Absinthium  marinitm*  was  good  for?  The  Professor  smilingly 
asked  him,  what  countryman  he  was?  He  answered  Seoio*BfiUm^ 
nus.  He  asked  him,  if,  in  their  metropolis,  EdMurfh^  they  had 
not  suoh  a  panishmeiit  as  the  boot»  to  extort  confessioa  from  the 
stobbora  criroinidsP  He  answered*  yes.  Why,  then,  quoth  Syl- 
vkUt  take  this  plant  in  his  luxuriant  season,  root  and  branch,  and 
clap  him  into  the  6aol,  and  squeeze  it  hard,  for  without  it  confrs^r?, 
I  doubt  neither  thee  nor  /  shall  ever  know  wliat  his  virtues  arc." 
We  apprehend,  the  trial  of  the  boot  might  well  apply  to  other  plants 
than  the  one  in  question!  The  framers  of  the  late  edition  of  the 
N,  York  Pharrn.  appear  to  have  followed  the  advice  of  old  Sylvius, 
and  to  have  extorted  the  confession  from  this  plant,  for  we  perceive 
it  is  introduced  into  that  work!! 


ARUM  MACUiATUM.  D.  Wake^rMn.  CwJsowi»uU. 

The  recent  Root. 

MunoccuL  I'olyandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Pt'pcritx,  Linn.  jSroidew,  JiUB. 
Syn.  Gouct,  (F.)  Arougwurzol,  (G.)  Aro,  (I.) 

This  is  a  perennial^  solid,  bulbous-rooted  plant,  which  c^rows  wild 
in  shady  situations,  and  by  the  sides  of  banks  in  many  parts  of  Bri- 
tain. Tlic  root  is  knotty,  roundish,  and  white.  When  collected 
in  spring  before  the  leaves  shoot,  or  in  autumn  after  flowering, 
it  contains  a  milky  juice  of  very  great  acrimony.  Applied  to  tlie 
tongue,  it  causes  a  burning  heat  which  lasts  for  nmrny  ^ours,  and 
excites  considerable  thirst  These  disagreeable  symptoms  may  be 
relieved  by  buttermilk  or  oily  fluids.  Rubbed  between  the  fingers, 
it  blisters  and  excoriates  them;  it  is  therefore  a  corrouve  Teget^le 
poison.  It  is  also  rendered  perfectly  mild  by  frequent  washing 
with  water.  Its  acrimony  is,  therefore,  easily  destructible;  and,  as 
it  does  not  arise  from  the  presence  of  an  essential  oil,  it  depends 
upon  a  vegetable  principle  different  from  all  others,  and  not  well 
understood.  It  does  not  rise  in  distillation  either  with  alcohol  or 
with  water,  and  is  not  contained  in  its  extract,  although  the  root  is 
tliereby  deprived  of  it  Neumann  obtained  from  480  of  the  dry  root 
20  of  alcoholic  extract,  and  about  180  watery.  The  former  had 
some  slight  pungency,  and  the  latter  none. 

Medical  -In  tlie  recent  root,  the  depec  of  acrimony  is  so 
▼ery  uncertain,  and  often  so  excessive,  that  its  eibcts,  as  an  inter- 

*  A  pliDt  loD|^  used  in  the  ihops  instead  of  the  true  Boman  wonnwood. 
See  James'  Phaimacop.  UniTen.  p.  202. 
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baI  nmtdjf  cannot  be  depended  on*  Tie  dried  root  is  perfectly 
inert,  so  much  so,  that  the  French  prepare  from  it  the  harmless  but 

hi^-priced  cosmetic  called  Cyjness  potiufrr;  but  the  fresh  root  may 
be  kept  m  a  state  lit  for  medical  use,  lor  a  year,  bj  burying  it  in  a 
cellar  in  sand.  It  is  given  in  chlorotic  and  cachectic  cases,  and  in  a 
relaxed  state  of  the  stomach,  supposed  to  arise  from  an  accumulation 
of  phlegm,  and  in  some  rheumatic  affections,  in  the  dose  of  ten  or 
Mtcea  graiu^i  three  times  a  day,  iu  tlie  form  o(  a  conserve  or  bolus. 

«  ARUM  TRIPHYLLUM. 

Indian  7\tmip,   Dragon-root,    The  Root. 

Thn  acfimonj  of  the  recent  root  of  this  plant  is  well  known.  By 
drjiD^,  much  of  this  is  lost   It  has  been  very  beneficial  in  asthma, 

especially  in  old  people;  in  the  croup  and  hoopinj^-conrj^h.  The 
recent  root,  boiled  in  lard  to  the  consistence  of  an  ointment,  has 
been  found  useful  in  tinea  capitis;  the  fresh  root  boiled  in  milk  has 
Dcen  advantageously  employed  in  consumption.  One  of  the  best 
iorms  for  exhibiting  it,  is  to  grate  one  dried  root,  and  boil  it  in  half 
a  pint  of  milk.  Some  acrimony  should  he,  perceptible  to  the  tongue 
and  liiroat  in  its  cxliibition.  It  is  said  not  to  aiVect  the  general  cir- 
eolation,  but  to  act  solely  on  the  parts  just  named;  to  the  glands 
of  which  it  b  a  powerful  stimQlttSf  cansing  a  copious  secretion  of 
macns. 

A  fine  si^  has  been  prepared  from  the  rooty  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part,  to  four  of  the  roo^  freed  from  its  exterior  coat 

For  the  particular  details  respecting  this  plant.  See  Bigelow  and 
Barton's  Medical  Botany. 

QCj"  Fhamm     Yeric^  idem.  Fkarm.  PhU  Arum*  lecoodaiy. 


ASARL  M  EUROPiEUM.      Z.  D. 

Jlsarabacccu    The  Leaves. 

DoduandHa  Mtnegj/nkL  Nat*  Oid.  AmtnlacM^  Unii*  JiridtiiMkiUt  Jim* 

Sjfn,  Asttetf  CiabiKtt  (F.)  Hasdwurtzel,  (G.)  AAfooii»  (Ar.)  Assro^  la 

bMdMt%  (I.)  Amto  de  £aropa»  (8.) 

Hue  perennial  plant  is  a  native  of  some  places  of  England, 
althoQ|^  the  dried  roots  are  generally  brought  from  the  Levant  It 
grows  in  moist  and  shady  situations.  It  produces  only  two  leaves, 
which  are  nniferm  and  very  obtuse*  The  root  is  fibrous,  of  a  gray 
brown  celonr  extenudlyi  imt  white  within.  Both  the  roots  and 
leaTes  have  a  nauseons,  bittery  acrimonions,  hot  taster  their  anell 
is  strong,  and  not  very  disagreeable. 

In  its  analysis*?  it  is  said  by  Neumann  to  ai^rec  with  ipecacuanha, 
bat  it  seems  to  contain,  besides  its  odorous  principle,  which  is  pro- 
bably camphor,  a  portion  of  the  same  acrid  principle,  which  has 
been  noticed  when  speaking  of  arum.  Upon  this  its  vii  tucs  depend; 
and  as  this  principle  is  volatile,  we  find  accordins'ly,  that  asaraUicca 
loses  much  of  its  activity  by  decoction  and  long  Keeping. 

Medical  u^e^— ^iven  in  substance  trom  half  adrucnm  to  a  drachm, 
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it  evacuates  powerfully  both  upwards  and  downwards.  It  is  said, 
that  tinctures  made  in  spirituous  menstrua  possess  both  the  emetic 
and  cathartic  virtues  of  the  plant:  that  the  extract  obtained  by  in- 
spissating tliese  tinctures  acts  only  bj  vomiting,  and  witli  great 
mildness;  that  an  infasion  in  water  proves  cathartic^  rareljr  emetic: 
that  aqueous  decoctions  made  bj  long  boiling,  and  the  water?  ex- 
tract^ have  DO  purgative  or  emetic  quautj^  but  prove  good  diaphore- 
tics, diuretics,  and  emmcnagogues. 

The  [principal  use  of  this  plant  is  as  a  sternutatory.  The  root  of 
asarum  is  pcrnaps  the  strongest  of  all  the  vegetable  errhincs,  white 
hellebore  itself  not  excepted.  Snuffed  up  the  nose,  in  the  quantity 
of  a  grain  or  two,  it  occasions  a  Iari!;c  evacuation  of  mucus,  and 
raises  a  plentiful  spittinu;.  The  leaves  are  considerably  milder  and 
may  be  used  to  tiie  quantity  of  three,  four,  or  five  grains.  GeotVrny 
relates,  that  after  snulling  up  a  dose  of  this  errhine  at  night,  he  has 
frequently  observed  the  discharge  from  the  nose  to  continue  for 
three  days  together;  and  that  he  has  known  a  paralysis  of  the  mouth 
and  tongue  cured  b^  one  dose.  He  recommends  this  medicine  in 
stubborn  disorders  of  the  head,  proceeding  from  viscid,  tenacious 
mattery  in  palsies,  and  in  soporiflc  distempers. 

ASARUM  CANADENSE. 
Canada  Snakeroot.    WUd  Ginger^        TTte  Root. 

Although  approaching  the  preceding  species  in  formi  it  differs 
from  it  in  its  eft'ects  on  the  human  system. 

From  the  agreeable  aromatic  taste  of  the  root,  the  names  of  Wild 
Ginger  and  Snakeroot  have  been  given  it  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.   It  is  also  known  by  that  of  CoitV  Foot 

By  analyds.  Dr.  Bigelow  obtained  from  the  root  a  licht  coloured, 
pungent,  voUtile  oil,  a  resin  of  a  reddish  colour  ano  very  bitter, 
necula,  and  a  gummy  mucus.  It  is  not  emetic  as  usually  asserted, 
even  in  doses  of  half  a  drachm. 

It  is  considered  as  a  substitute  for  ginger,  and  it  is  said  to  act  as 
a  warm  stimulant  and  diaphoretic  Upon  the  whole  it  may  well  be 
dispensed  with  for  medical  use. 

Ojr"  l^kurm.  iV.  Yorkf  idem. — Asarum,  Pharm,  Phil^  secondary. 


ASCLEPIAS  TUBEROSA.   Asclepias  Dboumbeits,  &c. 

BuUcrJly  Weed,    Pleurisy  Boot,    Flux  liooty  ^-c.    The  Hoot, 

Pcntandria  Digynia. 

This  is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  perennial  plants,  flourishing  best 

in  a  light,  sandy  soil,  by  the  way-side,  under  fences,  and  near  old 
stumps  in  rve-llclds,  &:c.  Tt  abounds  in  the  southern  states.  There 
are  soinetiines  tiftecn  or  twority,  or  nioio  stalks,  the  size  of  a  pipe- 
stem,  proceeding  from  one  r  oot,  rising  from  one  to  two  feet  in  hei;j;ht 
and  spreadinj^  to  a  considerable  extent,  generally  in  a  decumbent 
position.  Tlie  stalks  are  round  and  woolly,  of  a  reddish  biuwii 
colour  on  the  sun -side;  the  leaves  stand  irregularly,  and  arc  spear, 
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or  tongue-shaped,  with  a  short  foot-stalk,  and  covered  with  a  line 
down  on  the  under  surface.  The  umbels  are  compact  at  the  extre- 
mities of  the  branches,  and  formed  like  the  common  silkwecd,  but 
diflSsring  from  it  tn  the  colour  of  the  fiowerSy  being  of  a,  beautiful 
bright  orange  colour,  while  those  of  the  silkweed  are  of  a  pale  pur- 
pliSi  hoe.  The  flowers  appear  in  July  and  Aogust,  and  are  diatia* 
guished  bj  their  size  and  brilliancy  from  all  the  flowers  of  the  field* 
These  are  succeeded  b^  long  slender  pods,  containing  the  seeds, 
which  have  a  delicate  kind  of  silk  attached  to  them.  This  is  prober 
bly  the  only  variety  of  asclepias  that  is  destitute  of  a  milky  juice. 
The  root  is  spindle,  or  carrot-shape,  of  a  l!'j:)it  brownish  colour  on 
the  outer  surface,  white,  coarse,  aiul  stricUed  within.  It  has  been 
long. celebrated  in  Virginia  and  ihe  Carolinas,  as  a  remedy  in  pleu- 
risy, and  in  pneumonic  all'ections  in  general.  It  is  said  to  display 
a  remarkable  power  of  aftectinfi;  the  skin,  inducinj^  general  and  plen- 
tiful, perspiration  without  liealiii<^  the  body.*  In  the  form  of  decoc- 
tion it  oflen  Induces  a  diaphoresis  when  other  medicines  have  failed 
to  produce  that  effect.  The  powdered  root  fre<{uentlj  acts  as  a 
nnld  purgatiTOf  but  it  is  particularly  valuable  for  its  virtues  as  an 
expectorant,  diaphoretic,  and  febrifuge,  and,  in  this  respect,  its  effi- 
cacy is  amply  confirmed  by  (he  testimony  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Parker, 
of  bradfoiti,  Massachusetts,  from  his  own  observation,  during  an 
extensive  practice  of  twenty-five  years.  In  pneumonic  fevers, 
recent  colds,  catarrhs,  and  diseases  of  the  breast  in  general,  this 
remedy  has,  in  his  hands,  proved  e((ually  eihcacious.  He  directs 
it  to  be  given  in  the  form  or  strong  infusion,  a  tea-cupful  every  two 
or  three  hours.  By  many  families  in  the  country  this  root  has  hm*^ 
been  esteemed  as  a  domestic  medicine,  and  resorted  to  lur  the  nlief 
of  pains  of  tlie  stomach  from  llatulencc  and  indigestion,  hence  tlie 
vulgar  name  of  wind  root,  by  which  it  is  known  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  and  from  its  colour  it  is  bjr  some  called  white  root  As  a 
diaphoretic,  other  practitioners  speak  of  it  in  a  manner  equally 
faroorable. 

Dr>  Bigelow  has  eiven  an  engraving  of  this  plant  in  his  Medical 
Botany,  and  very  tully  detailed  all  the  information  possessed  re- 
specting it 

QjT  Fkarm,  N*  York^  idem.— PAorm.  FbiL  idem,  secoDdaiy. 

ASCLEPIAS  SYRIACA. 
Common  SUk-wed,   The  Boot* 

Wnm  the  abundance  of  its  milky  juice,  this  has  also  been  called 
miOb'Wud*  The  leaves  are  spear  or  tongue-shaped,  laiger  than  the 
preceding,  and  in  August,  ito  a^egate,  reddish,  or  purple  blos- 
soms, are  exhibitiHl  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches  and  axillse  of 
the  leaves.  The  seeds  are  contained  in  large  oblong  pods,  and  arc 
crowded  with  down  extremely  fine  and  soft,  resembling  silk,  which 
has  occasioned  the  name  of  si  Ik -weed.  This  substance  has  been 
mixed  with  cotton,  and  spun  into  candle-wicks.  The  stalk  of  this 
species  is  from  three  to  ^^'w  ft'et  hij;]),  the  leaves  large,  standing  on 
short  footstalks.   A  milky  juicc  exudes  from  the  stems  or  leaves 
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when  broken.  The  root,  at  soon  ts  it  penetrates  the  earthy  shoots 

off  horizontally,  and  often  sends  out  other  stalks.  The  large  roots 
are  cortical  and  ligneous.   It  abounds  near  fences  onihe  road-side^ 

in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Abijah  Richardson,  of  Medway,  Massachusetts,  has  been  in- 
duced to  try  the  eflcct  of  this  species.  He  ^ave  the.  cortical  part  of 
the  root  in  powder,  one  drachm  in  a  day,  in  small  doses,  and  also 
in  strong  infusion.  An  asthmatic  patient  was  much  benefited  by  its 
use.  In  one  case  of  typhus  fever,  with  catarrhal  affection  of  tlie 
throat  and  broiichiai,  it  rendered  the  expectoration  more  copious, 
and  the  matter  thicker  and  more  digested.  In  both  cases  it  liad  an 
anodyne  effect;  the  patients  were  relieved  from  pain,  from  dyspnoea 
and  cough;  and  expectoration  became  easier^  and  sleep  mora  re« 
freshing. 

(i^PkaniLN.  IMandPAtJLsMondaiy. 

ASCLEPIAS  INCARNATA. 

JFkilKohured  Jisdqnas.  ThieEaot 

1  know  nothing  of  the  virtues  of  this  olant 
The  family  of  asclepias  is  very  abunuant,  and  it  is  probable  they 
are  all  possessed  of  the  same  properties  in  diflferent  degrees. 

ASSAF(£TIDA.  £.  JL  D.    Jiuafcetida.    Ginn  EeHn. 

Feeula  Assafotida.   Conereie  Juice  ^ the  Root* 

PenlmdHa  Digynku  Nat  Ord.  VmbMm, 

i%M.  ABsafu;tida,  (F.)  Stlnkcndcr  Asand,  (G.)  Assafelida,  (I.)  Atsafetida,  (6.) 
Hlltect,  (Ar.)  Hing,  (H.)  Uinga,  (San.)  /u«iAm»,  Dioseor. 

The  plant  which  furnishes  assafcctida  is  a  Ferula,  a  perennial  and 
native  of  Persia.  The  gum  resin  is  procured  from  the  roots  of  plants 
which  are  at  least  four  years  old.  When  the  leaves  bc2;in  to  decay, 
the  stalk  is  twisted  off,  and  the  earth  removed  from  about  their  large 
tapering  roots.  The  top  of  the  root  is  some  time  afterwards  cut  off 
transverselj/  and  forty -eight  hours  afterwardsi  the  juice,  which  has 
exndedy  is  scraped  off,  and  a  second  transverse  section  is  made^ 
The  operation  is  repeated  until  the  root  be  entirely  exhausted  of 
juice.  After  being  scraped  off,  the  juice  is  exposed  to  the  sun  to 
narden.* 

It  is  brought  to  us  in  large  irregular  masses,  composed  of  various 
little  shining  lumps  or  grains,  which  are  partly  of  a  whitish  colour, 
partly  reddisli,  and  partly  of  a  violet  hue.  Those  masses  arc  account- 
ed the  best  which  arc  clear,  of  a  pale  reddish  colour,  and  variegated 
with  a  number  of  elegant  white  tears. 

The  colour  of  the  tears  seems  in  part,  to  depend  on  the  action  of 

•  For  a  very  full  descrlplion  of  llic  plant  and  preparation  of  the  drug",  con- 
sult KTinipfLT,  Ama-n.  Exot.  535.  Tlic  plant  described  and  fig^urcd  by  Dr. 
Hope  iu  tlic  7otli  vol.  Phil.  Trans,  as  that  which  yields  the  ofilcinal  assafcctida, 
is  said  t9  be  the  Ferula  /'mica  uf  Willdcnow. 
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oxygen;  for  beautiful  white  tears  broken  asunder,  will  frequently  as- 
sume, in  a  short  time,  on  the  fresh  surface,  the  reddish  tint,  and  then 
g^dually  turn  to  a  brown.  It  is  doubtless,  when  first  exuding  from 
the  plant,  altogether  white. 

•r  This  drug  has  a  strong  fetid  smell,  somewhat  like  that  of  garlic; 
ftnd  a  bitter,  acrid,  biting  taste.  It  loses  some  of  its  smell  and 
strength  by  keeping:  a  circumstance  to  be  particularly  regarded  in 
its  exhibition.  Ra^mpfer  says  that  he  dare  to  aflirm,  that  a  single 
drachm  of  the  recent  juice,  would  exhale  a  stronger  fcetor  tlian  100 
pounds  of  the  old,  such  as  sold  by  the  drugspsts. 

Chemical  Composition. — Gvm,  (or,  according  to  Brugnatelli,  cx- 
traciive^)  60,  resin  30,  essential  oil  10  parts.  From  four  ounces* 
Tromsdorflf  got  thirty-three  grains  of  volatile  oil  lighter  than  water, 
twenty  of  heavy  oil,  seven  drachms  twelve  grains  of  bright  brown 
resin,  and  two  ounces  four  drachms  of  brown  bitter  extract,  of  a 
nauseous,  slightly  alliaceous  taste,  which  rises  in  distillation  both 
with  alcohol  and  water. 

Solubility. — All  its  virtues  yielded  to  alcohol  and  ether.  By  tri- 
turation with  water  it  forms  a  milky  but  not  permanent  mixture, 
unless  by  the  aid  of  some  intermedium,  as  the  yolk  of  an  egg  to  a 
drachm  of  the  assafcctida.  A  permanent  mixture  is  made  by  care- 
fully triturating  it  with  a  double  wei";ht  of  mucilage.  Half  a  drachm 
of  camphor,  triturated  with  six  drachms  of  the  assafcctida,  forms  a 
mass  fit  for  plasters;  and  if  rubbed  with  carbonat  of  ammonia,  it  is 
readily  pulverized  without  any  other  change,    r. t       »  i  ♦ 

Medical  iise.'—li  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  fetid  gums,  and  is 
a  valuable  remedy.  It  acts  as  a  stimulant,  antispasmodic,  expec- 
torant, emmenagogue  and  anthelmintic.  Its  action  is  quick  and 
penetrating. 

It  is  often  serviceable, 

1.  In  croup,  and  hooping-cough. 
*  '  'i  2.  In  dyspepsia,  amenorrhcca  and  chlorosis.  '  '  ■  •*  • 

d.  In  asthma,  dyspnoea  and  hysteria. 

4.  In  tympanites  and  worms.  -"•»■  'rr'W 
it  is  cxhiBited,  i 

1.  In  substance,  in  the  form  of  pills;  in  doses  of  from  five  to 
twenty  grains,  either  alone,  or  combined  with  bitter  ex- 
tracts or  purgatives. 
Dissolved  in  some  simple  distilled  water.  * 

5.  Dissolved  in  alcohol. 

4.  In  the  form  of  clyster,  to  the  extent  of  about  two  drachms. 
The  goodness  of  this  article  is  judged  of  by  the  strength  of  its 
characteristic  odour.    When  broken  it  ought  to  exhibit  a  bluish  red 
appearance,  and  it  ou^ht  not  to  be  brittle. 

Amfatidz  gummi  reslna,  N.  York  Pharm, — Assafatida,  PIUl.  Pharvu 


AURUM.— GOLD. 

Gold  is  of  a  brilliant  yellow  colour,  insipid,  and  inodorous;  spe- 
cific gravity  between  19.258  and  19.300;  soft  and  flexible;  little 
elasticity  or  sonorousness;  so  ductile,  that  its  surface  may  be  ex- 
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tended  more  than  690,000  timeti  very  greit  tenaoitjr?  ciiilT 
hammer-hturdened;  a  good  conductor  of  caloric,  electricitv,  and 
galvanism;  fusing  at  32°  of  Wedgwoodj  brittle,  when  cooM  too 
quicklyl  crystallizing  in  octohedraj  unalterable  in  the  air;  coB- 
Terted  by  a  long  and  violent  heat  into  a  vitrified  Tiolet  oxydf 
oxydized'and  dispersed  by  electricity;  soluble  in  alkaline  sulphuretaf 
rendered  brittle  by  phosphorus,  arsenic,  bismuth,  tin,  and  antimony; 
loss  brittle  by  lead;  soluble  in  mercury;  hardened  by  xinc,  copper, 
iron,  steel,  and  silver;  oxydizable,  ot  a  purple  colour,  and  slightly 
soluble  in  nitrous  acid;  readily  oxydized  and  dissolved  by  mtro- 
muriatic  acid.  Its  oxyd  is  easily  reduced  by  li^ht  and  heatjCOWOT 
glasses  purple  or  topaz  yellow,  and  forms  a  fulminating  compoMld 

with  ammonia. 
(Ij  Aunim,  IK  For*  Phanu 

AURl  MURIAS.   ilftirtaf  ^  Qaldl 

Take  of  Pure  goU  any  quuntily.  Dissolve  it  by  means  ofamode^ 
'  rate  heatf  in  a  mixture  formed  by  uniting  one  part  of  nitric  add 
with  two  parts  of  murialic  add}  ewqKfrate  the  solution  to  dryness 
by  a  gentte  heat;  add  to  the  residuum  an  equal  wdght  of  muriat 
of  soda,  a)id  7nix  them  tltoroughly  together.  Dissolve  the  mixture 
in  distilled  loater,  and  evaporate  slowly  to  dnjiirss.  Collect  the 
mass  and  keep  it  in  a  glass-sfnpped  pinal,  which  should  be  accti' 
ratcly  closed^  atid  preserved  from  the  action  of  ligld.  * 

The  above  preparation  is  not  a  muriat  of  gold  simply  considered, 
as  the  name  imports.  Dr.  Chrestien  who  proposes  such  a  prepara- 
tion, speaks  of  it  as  a  muriat  with  two  bases.  It  is  a  soda-muriat  of 
gold,  or  probably  a  chloride  of  jxold  and  sodium^  and  as  a  triple  salt 
should  receive  its  dcnominatiou.t 

This  metal  was  formerly  supposed  to  possess  meili^  iiial  properties, 
but  its  preparations  were  cxpunjrod  liom  modern  plwii  macopceias,  as 
being  considered  unfriendly  to  the  human  constitution,  or  aevoid  of 
efficacy  as  a  remedy  in  disease* 

In  a  publication  printed  at  Paris,  in  181 1,  b;^  Dr.  J.  Cbreaden 
of  Montpellier,  the  medical  faculty  are  again  mvited  to  investigate, 

•  The  formula  here  Jfivcn,  was  that  cnipioyeii  by  the  Pharm,  U.  S.  but 
the  late  PMladelpMa  edition  has  rejected  it,  u  well  at  the  pills  prepared  from  it. 
The  N.  York  Pharm.  enbncet  botfi  the  above  Ibnmile,  aad  thi^  of  tlM  pills 

preparcel  therefrom. 

\  la  the  Codex  Medicamcntat  ius  of  llic  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  we 
have  a  formula  for  the  prcparaliuii  ot  liie  muriat — the  translation  is  as  follows. 

"  Mr  HI  AT  or  Gold.   C  Chlonwci  of  Gold  of  Modem  CJienUitt.J 

Take  of  pnM,  perfectly  pure,  and  br.^ien  into  leaves  and  cut  in  pieces,  one 
part,  (100,)  pour  over  it  in  a  phiul  or  mattrass,  (r>GO,)  3  parts  of  nitro-muriatic 
acid,  composed  of  1  part  nitric  acid  of  32°,  and  2  parts  of  muriatic  acid  of 
33"— let  tiie  phial  remain  on  aand  moderately  warm,  until  the  goldisdiMoltred. 
Then  pour  the  liquor  into  a  flat  plate  of  glass  or  porcelain,  evaporate  to  diy* 
nesSi  at  a  very  moderate  heat,  lest  tlic  gold  sliould  be  revived. 

Preserve  the  muriat  of  gold  thus  prcparc<l,  in  a  glass-stopped  phial,  and 
■ediided  altogether  from  the  light. 

It  may  likewise  be  diwolvea'in  water,  in  sueh  proportions  that  we  can 
readily  calcuUte  the  dose." 
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iktt  propertiM  of  gold.  Tbe  aathor  proposes  a  prepantioti  of  this 
metal  as  a  new  remedy  for  the  treatment  of  venereal  and  Ivtnphatic 
disorders.  His  n*imerous  experioMttts  on  the  anti-syphilitic  powers 
of  the  preparations  of  gold,  nave  greatly  elated  bis  hopes*  and  ren-  * 
dered  him  so  sanguine  as  to  afiirm,  tIjat  their  efficacy  is  equal  if  ndt 
saperior  to  that  of  mercury;  tliat  they  are  capable  of  etfecfin:^  a 
radical  cure  of  the  varied  forms  of  this  disease,  without  piuduciug 
salivation,  or  any  dcranj^euient  of  the  functions  of  the  body,  and 
that  iiu  season,  nor  temperauient,  and  uo  compiicaliuu  of  the  disease 
can  create  aoj  obstacle  to  their  efficacy. 

Of  iha  ahove  assertion  we  are  not  left  destitute  of  corroborative 
mdaneei 

'  Doctors  Seaman  and  Pascalis  of  New  York,  have  experienced  tbe 
anti-STphilitic  virtues  of  the  preparations  of  this  metal;  and  their 
observations,  so  far  as  the/  have  extended^  are  in  confirmation  of 

the  opinion  of  Dr.  Chrestien. 

Gold  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  in  the  state — I.  Of 
minute  division.  2.  Of  oxyd.  3.  Of  oxyd  in  combination  witli  ammo- 
nia. 4.  Ol  oxyd  in  combination  willi  dwd  of  tin.  5.  Of  muriat. 

Tl»c  first  oi  these,  denominated  hy  the  author,  Or  f/cr/sf,"  was 
prepared  by  forming  an  amalgam  of  gold  and  t^uicksilver,  and  after- 
waraa  withdrawing  the  latter,  by  exposing  the  compound  to  tbe  rajs 
ef  the  sunt  concentrated  by  a  convex  lens;  to  the  neat  of  a  fire»  or 
to  the  action  of  nitric  acid.  The  gold  remained  in  'the  form  of  an 
impalpable  powder. 

The  yellow  oxjd  of  ^Id  was  obtained  by  precipitating  it  from  its 
solation  in  nitro«miiriatic  acid  by  potash.  The  manner  of  effecting 
this  he  has  not  mentiMiied,  and,  as  it  will  be  seen  below,  there  are 
some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  preparing  it  of  an  uniform  stren^'th. 
The  oxyd  precipitated  from  its  solution  by  ammonia,  was  soon  laid 
aside  from  the  clanj^er  of  its  spontaneous  explosion. 

The  compound  oxyd  of  gold  and  tin  may  be  obtained  by  mixing 
the  solutions  of  these  metals,  or  by  adding  metallic  tin  in  filings  to 
a  diluted  solution  of  sold.   He  prefers  the  latter. 

The  muriat  of  golo,  says  Dr.  ChrestieD,  procured  by  evaporating 
the  solution  to  drynessy  was  sodeliquescentt  and  caustic*  that  I  made 
but  little  use  of  it;  but  supposing  a  muriat  with  two  bases  mi^ht 
obviate  these  inconveniences,  I  combined  the  muriat  of  soda  with 
the  solution  of  gold  and  obtained  the  desired  product 

Numerous  detailed  cases  are  given  in  the  subsccjuent  part  of  his 
work  on  the  effects  of  each  of  these  preparations  in  syphilis.  They 
differ  much  from  each  other  in  activity,  the  oxyds  producing  more 
speedy  effects  tlian  the  powdered  gold,  and  the  muriat  more  power- 
ful action  than  the  oxyds.  They  were  all  administered  by  friction 
on  the  tongue,  cheeks,  or  ^ms.  The  or  devise  was  thus  prescribed 
to  the  extent  of  three  grains  a  day;  the  oxyd  precipitated  by  pot- 
ash in  a  dose  of  half  a  grain  gradually  augmented  to  two  grams; 
the  compound  oxyd  of  tin  and  gold  in  rather  smaller  doses,  andlastty, 
the  soda-muriat  of  sold  in  the  quantity  of  from  one-fifteenth  to  one- 
tenth  of  a  grain.  On  account  of  the  superior  activity  of  the  latter, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  mix  it  with  certain  substances  wluch  were 
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capable  of  diminishing  its  energy  without  abstracting  its  oxygen. 
He  employed  for  this  purpose,  starchy  charcoaJy  and  paititer^a  lac. 

From  the  variety  of  cases  brought  forward  by  the  author,  to  prove 
the  activity  and  tlie  anti-syphilitic  virtues  of  gold,  it  appears  that 
within  a  moderate  time,  it  cures  chancres,  warts,  secoiiilaiy  ulcers, 
sore  t)kroats,  and  other  forms  of  inveterate  lues.  This  iavourite 
remedy  of  Dr.  Chrestien  it  mt  aIw  to  hare  effected  important 
cores  u  . cases  of  diseases  of  the  nterusy  of  goitre,  and  other  lympha- 
tic diseases  or  obstroctbns. 

Bat  assuredly  we  have  not  sufficient  CTidence  in  its  behalf,  in  this 
cenntiy*  to  place  it  in  the  rank  of  a  standard  article.  Indeed  it  was 
long  ago  reported,  that  the  cases  said  to  be  cured  at  New  York,  were 
oblin^ed  to  return  to  the  hoapitaly  in  consequence  of  a  recurrence  of 
syphilitic  symptoms. 

Gold,  in  a  state  of  minute  division,  may  be  procured  with  facility, 
by  pouring  into  a  diluted  solution  of  this  metal,  a  solution  of  ;;;rceQ 
Bulphat  01 iron;  a  brown  or  bluish-brown  powder  will  be  precipitated, 
which  is  metallic  gold  minutely  divided.  The  best  proportions  of 
the  acids  to  dissolve  this  metal,  according  to  Yanquelin,  are,  tm% 
parts  of  muriatic  to  one  of  nitric  add.  I^tash  and  soda,  and  their 
carbooais,  do  not  decompose  the  solution  at  common  temperstutes; 
tiiey  merely  give  it  a  deep  red  colour  with  a  little  turbidness.  Tha 
red  substance,  when  dried,  has  the  appearance  of  dried  blood.  It  has 
a  styptic  metallic  taste,  and  is  slightly  soluble  in  water.  It  is  in- 
ferred to  be  a  compound  ozjd  of  gold,  with  a  minute  portion  of 
muriat  of  gold. 

To  precipitate  the  greatest  quantity  of  oxyd  from  its  solution,  by 
means  of  the  alkalies,  we  must  manage  so  that  no  useless  acid  shall 
remain  in  the  solution  in  order  that  less  of  the  triple  salt  may  be 
formed;  this  is  effected  by  evaporation  to  dryness,  very  cautiously 
conducted,  the  product  being  again  dissolved  m  distilled  water. 

AVENA  SATIVA.  L.  E. 

OaU.   The  kusked  Seed.  QroaU^  and  the  Metd. 
TrianeHa  Digynkt.  Ktt  Ord.   Oraminay  Linn. 
Syn*  Gruau  d'aveine,  (F.)  Uabexgriiae,  (G.)  Acuna,  (Jl,  S.)  BfmfMf,  Dioaoor. 

This  is  a  well-known  annual  plant,  which  is  very  <^eiicrally  culti- 
vated in.  northern  countries,  and  in  many  places  furnishes  the  prin- 
cipal subsistence.  When  simply  freed  from  the  husks,  thU  grain 
nts  the  name  of  gnutff,  but  it  is  more  frequently  ground  into  meaL 
Groats  are  made  into  broths.  Oat-meal  is  baked  with  salt  and  water 
into  cakes,  or  with  the  same  additions  is  boile'd  to  form  porridgsw. 
An  infusion  of  the  husks  in  water,  allowed  to  remain  till  it  becomes 
acidulous,  is  boiled  down  to  a  jelly,  which  is  called  sowins.  In  all 
these  forms  it  is  nutritious,  and  easy  of  digestion. 

Altdiral  use. — Gruels  or  decoctions,  either  of  ;j[;roats  or  oat-meal, 
either  plain  or  acidified,  or  sweeteiied,  form  an  excellent  drink  in 
febrile  diseases,  diarrhoua,  dysentery,  £i,c.  and  from  their  demulcent 
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fiwptrtiMy  pnve  useful  in  inflammatory  diMrdcrs,  coughs,  hoarse- 
iitsB^  raiq^ness,  and  ulcenitioiM  of  the  fauces.  Porridge  is  alio  fro* 
quently  appliod  to  pbiegMDont  tireUingii  to  prOMto  their  anppu- 

ration. 

(O^  The  Jf.  York  and  JPkiL  Fharm*  of  1830,  h&ve  introduced  it. 


■ 

MELIA  AZBDARACH.    The  Bark  if  the  Beat^  and  Bemee. 

FoUon  Berry  Tree,   Fride  of  India  or  China. 

This  is  not  a  native  of  America^  bat  is  now  Gompletely  natnralia- 

ed  to  the  States  of  Carolina  and  Georgiai  where  it  is  highly  valued 
for  the  beantj  of  its  foliage>  and  agreeable  shade,  which  it  afl'orda 
during  the  sultry  season.  In  the  city  of  Savannah  the  streets  and 
public  walks  were  ornamented  by  rows  of  this  charming  trcc«  but 
they  have  lately  been  demolished.  The  azedarach  has  also  obtained 
considerable  repute  for  the  medicinal  virtues  which  it  is  found  tO' 
possess.  The  hitc  professor  Barton  says  it  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able aatliclmiritics  taut  has  hitherto  been  discovered,  and  many  re- 
spectable physicians  in  Savannah,  repose  the  fullest  conhdence  in 
its  efficac J.  To  Dr.  L.  KoUock,  vice^rtaideDt  of  tiie  Geoigia 
ad  Society,  we.ara  indebted  for  the  folUwiog  inforantioD.  **It  la  n 
wnlfqge  if  efficacy.  Its  use  is  in  aone  meaaore  eenenl  amonstfae 
planteni  and  with  many  supersedes  the  vae  of  au  aitliera.  I  have 
giyen  it  with  success  where  all  others  in  common  use  have  failed  of 
i«liefin|f.  Bnt  when  given  in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  while 
"tile  sap  19  mounting  into  the  tree,  it  has  sometimes  been  followed  by 
stupor,  dilatation  of  pupil,  stertorous  breathing;,  subsultus,  &c.  But 
these  symptoms,  like  those  sometimes  produced  by  spigelia,  pass  off 
without  any  perceptible  injury  to  the  system.  This  article,  like 
the  spigelia,  is  also  a  useful  febrifuge  medicine,  in  tfiosc  affections 
usually  denominated  verminous  fevers,  but  where  no  worms  aie  ' 
voided!  The  common  form  is  that  of  decoction.  A  lai^  handfoll, 
aaj  abottt  four  oancea  of  the  bark  of  the  fresh  root,  is  boiled  in  a 
qnart  of  water,  till  it  acquire  the  oolonr  of  strong  colhey  L  e.  to 
abont  a  pint,  of  which  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  may  be  given 
every  two  or  three  hours  till  it  operates.  Given  in  this  manner,  its 
operation  is  powerful,  sometimea  both  vomiting  and  purging.  The 
strength  of  the  decoction  is  however  varied  according  to  the  inten- 
tion." The  dried  berries  of  this  tree  have  been  advantasieously  em- 
ployed  as  an  anthelmintic,  in  Carolina;  children  being  allowed  to 
eat  them  at  [)lcasure.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  formed  into  an  oint- 
ment witli  laid,  it  is  said,  has  been  successfully  employed  in  tinea  ^ 
capitis.* 

*  Wibmngtan,  (N.  C.J  Am  6, 1835.— Paiaa  or  CanrA.->A  ftmily  of  M- 

▼en  negro  ch'ildreiv  from  tiie  of  15  numthi  to  11  years,  the  property  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Kagles,  were  brought  to  town,  vcr\'  sick,  from  his  plantation  dur- 
ing- the  last  week.  The  symptoms  soon  imUiced  the  attendant  physlciuu  to  look 
upon  tlicir  case  as  the  eli'ect  of  some  narcotic  poison.  Subsequent  invesUga^ 
tMm  leaves  bat  imaU  room  to  doubt  that  they  were  poiaoned  by  the  uae  ot  a 
■lioay  dccoatiom  of  tlie  Prido  of  Chlaafoot,  adminiiitared  bj  an  old  woman  on 
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the  pkntation,  for  the  purpose  of  expeUinf^  worms.  Five  out  of  the  seven  h&ve 
fiiUen  a  sacrifice  to  ber  ill-aidvised  practice — the  other  two,  though  still  in  a 
low  conditioDy  U  is  hoped  will  recover.  This  melanclioly  occurrence  siiouid 
operate  as  %  caation  to  thoae  who  resort  to  this  powerful  article  as  a  mesns  of 
destroying^  worms  in  childireii.— Pou&or. 
^  (rt*  Uang^cd  under  the  secondar}'  articles  in  the  Pharm.  of  U.  S.  and  JPkU, 
by  toe  name  of  Azcdurach.   It  is  recognised  also  by  that  of  iV.  York, 


B. 

BALSAMUM.— i?^&/ai>i. 

Several  articles  employed  iu  uicdiciue,  are  known  undei  tlie  name 
'  of  baUains.    It  has  been  agreed  on,  to  consider  those  only  as  such, 

which  contain  benzoic  acid.  Yet  copaiba,  altu*>;ether  detictent  in  it) 
still  retains  the  mum.  Id  all  of  timr  principal  properties,  ixilsaM 
manible  the  resiiia^  wkidi  will  hereafter  be  noticeiL 

1.  COPAIBA.  L,    Balsamvm  Comiba.  D, 

KeSINA  COPAIFEUJE  Ot  i  ICINALIS.  £• 

Oapoibaf  CapahOf  or  Cegrim  £aimm> 
JkeatuHa  Monogynta,  ^at  Ord.  Dumotm,  linn.  L^^umuiMm,  JUss. 

5yn.  Beaume  de  Copahu,  (1.)   Kopaiva  balsam,  (G.)  Copayva,  (S.) 

The  Copaifera  officinalis  which  produces  this  rosin,  is  a  native  of 
the  Spanisli  West  Indies,  and  some  parts  of  Soutli  America.  It  grows 
to  a  largeVize;  and  the  resinous  juice  flows  in  considerable  quanti- 
*  ties  from  incisions  made  in  the  trunk.    Later  analj^^ses  seem  to  ren- 
.  der  it  firobable,  that  it  consists  chieilj  of  an  essential  oil,  (half  its 
weight^)  a  resin,  acetic  acid»  fattj  matter,  and  traces  of  mnriat  of 
lime,  and  of  a  aweet  sabatance.— Jbtir.  of  CoL    Pharm.  Ap,  18991 
The  jnice  is  clear  and  tranaparent,  of  a  whitish  or  pale  yellowish 
colour,  and  agreeable  smell,  and  a  bitterish  pungent  taste.    It  is 
vsuallj  about  the  consistence  of  oil,  or  a  little  thicker;  when  long 
kept,  it  becomes  nearly  as  thick  as  honey,  retaining  its  cloarnpss, 
but  has  not  been  observed  to  grow  dry  or  solid,  as  most  of  the  other 
rcbinoiis  juices  do.    The  best  resin  of  copaiva  comes  from  Brazil; 
but  we  sometimes  meet  with  a  thick  sort,  which  is  not  at  all  trans- 
^ parent,  or  much  less  so  than  the  foregoing,  and  generally  has  a  [)or- 
tion  of  turbid,  watery  liquor  at  the  bottom.    This  is  probably  either 
adulterated  by  the  mixture  of  other  substances,  or  has  been  extracted^ 
bj  decoction  from  the  bark  and  branches  of  ^e  tree:  its  smell  and 
tsste  are  much  less  pleasant  than  those  of  the  genuine  resin. 

Pure  reain  of  copaiva  dissolves  entirely  in  alcohol:  the  solution 
bss  a  very  fragrant  smell.    Distilled  with  water*  it  yields  a  Isrge 
quantity  of  a  limpid  essential  oil,  (said  to  be  the  best  preservative 
"  «f  potassittm,)  bat  no  benzoic  acid:  it  is,  therefore,  not  a  balsam, 
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but  a  MriHnalion  of  resin  9mi.  Mwotial  oil.  Ni 
efibrvesces  with  liquid  ammoDia.*  lliied  with  i^bout  ^Vtli  of  pur§ 
magnesia,  it  acquires,  in  a  few  hoars,  a  tolidi^  sufficient  for  the 
formation  of  pills.  This  article  alone  seems  capable  of  cfl'ectiligtlli# 
purpose,  and  will  serve  to  test  the  purity  of  the  copaiba. 

Alediccd  use, — The  resin  of  copaiva  is  an  useful  corroborating  de-' 
tergent  medicine,  but  in  some  degree  irritating.  It  strengthens  tlie 
nervous  system,  tends  to  loosen  the  belly;  in  large  doses  proves 
purgative,  promotes  urine,  and  cleans  and  heals  exulceratioiis  in  the 
urinary  passages,  whicli  it  is  suppoaed  to  perform  more  eficctuallj 
than  any  of  the  other  resinous  fluids.  Fuller  obsenres,  that  it  gives 
the  urine  an  intensely  bitter  tMte^  but  not  a  violet  smell  as  the  tur* 
pentines  do. 

This  resin  has  been  principally  celebrated  in  gleets  and  the  fluor 
albus,  and  externally  as  a  vulnerary. 

The  dose  of  this  medicine  rarely  exceeds  twenty  or  thirty  drops, 
though  some  authors  direct  sixty  or  upwards.  In  this  country  it  is 
said  to  have  been  given  in  doses  of  half  an  ounce  and  more,  with 
great  advantage  in  e:onorrhnpa.  It  may  be  conveniently  taken  in 
the  form  of  an  oleo-sac  c  harum,  or  in  that  of  an  emulsion,  into  which 
it  may  be  reduced,  b^^  triturating  it  with  almonds,  with  a  thicJc 
mvcilage  of  gum  Arabic,  or  witk  uie  yolk  of  eggs,  till  they  are  well 
ineorporatady  and  then  gradoallr  adding  a  proper  quantity  of  mUer.t 

Adulterations. — It  is  asserted,  that  much  of  that  sold  in  London, 
ii  entirely  fatHtious;  and  we  are  told  a  curious  trial  took  place 
some  time  since  between  the  owner  of  certain  premises  that  were 
burnt  down,  and  the  Sun  Fire  Office,  which  refused  to  indemnify 
the  proprietor  for  his  loss,  because  the  fire  had  been  occasioned  by 
his  imiking  balsam  of  copaiba.  This  article  is  also  adulterated  ^vitn 
mastichc  and  oil.  Mr.  Bucholz.  asserts,  that  if  it  does  not  dis.soive 
in  a  mixture  of  four  parts  of  pure  alcohol,  and  one  of  rectified  ether, 
its  adulteration  may  be  inferred.  Hape  oil  is  also  frequeiftly  mixed 
witii  at»  in  which  case»  if  dropped  into  waiter,  the  drops  wit  woi 
lasn  their  spherical  form,  as  they  invariably  will,  if  pnre.t 

(Ci'Uu^jr.rcrkwadFkU.JPiam. 

Observations  on  Solidified  Copaiva,  nilh  ihc  Formida  for  ils prepa- 
ration, by  George  W.  Carpenter. 

Balsam  Copaiva  is  an  extremely  naust'aiin<^  arul  disagreeable 
medicine:  disguised  or  mixed  as  it  may  be,  iL^  unpleasant  nature  is 

*  Ur.  Duftnd  says  this  took  place  with  the  liquor  iub<«ai1>ooatls  aumioiuac^ 
but  not  with  aqua  ammonix. — Jour,  of  Qol.  of  I'harm.  Ap.  1829. 

f"Dr.  Dover,  (the  inventor  of  Dover's  powder,)  g-avc  it  in  doses  of  a  table- 
spoonful,  to  aid  the  passage  of  a  stone  to  the  blmklcr,  Physician^s  Legacy,  p.  « 
56.  Dr.  Btaiet  Torner,  a  writer  not  efficiently  appredatod  at  pretend  often 
•  administered  it  in  very  lai^e  doses;  it  WBS»  IndeaOf  hii  fiivourite  venedy.  See 
jbb  Dissertation  on  the  \'cncrcal  Disease,  p.  73,  and  seq. 

\  It  Is  said  to  be  often  lulultcrated  witli  castor  oil.  To  ascertain  its  purity, 
Bussy,  &c.,  recommend  tu  "mix  in  a  .stoppered  bottle,  one  part  of  water  of 
snmoiitat  *t  32^»  wMh  three  puts  of  eopura,  and  agitate  the  mixture.  If  tht 
resin  is  pure,  the  mixture  bccomea  transparent  in  a  few  oiUiutes,  bnt  if  mixed 
with  oil  remains  opaque.  The  experiment  should  be  performed  a  t^- 
perature  belowr  00^^  and  will  resUily  show  tlie  presence  ut  live  per  cent  of  oiL" 
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oian  to  the  fanalhfor  eeyeral  hours  after  each  dose,  and  frequently 
acting  as  an  emetics  cathartic,  and  its  effects  thas  lost  ¥nm  theae 

circumstances,  its  use  is  frequently  abandoned  in  cases  where  it 
otherwise  would  be  of  the  highest  utility.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  aflords  me  mucli  pleasure  to  submit  my  formula  for  the 
preparation  of  solidified  copaiva,  which  will  obviate  all  the  disad« 
vantages  possessed  by  the  fluid  balsam j  and  will  present  a  prepara- 
tion whicU  Luu  be  cuaveuieully  administered  in  the  form  of  pills 
without  communicating  tastOf  or  imparting  odour  to  the  breath. 
The  solidified  copaiva  contains  the  oil  and  resiny  and  consequently 
pDoaenco  all  the  properties  off  the  balsam. 

SoUd{fied  Copaiva, 

£k.  Balsam  copaiva,  1^. 

Essential  oil  of  copaiva  obtained  by  distillation,  •  . 
Magnesia,  strongly  calcined,  and  free  from  acid,    •  ziss* 

Mix  the  balsam  and  oil  together  in  a  mortar,  and  rub  in  by  degrees 
the  aiagnesia  natil  It  Is  incorpoimted)  this  mixtnre  wul  become 
solid  in  a  few  hours :  particular  care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  mag- 
nesia perfectly  pure,  or  the  effect  iifil  not  be  produced;  It  will  alao 
fidl  if  the  balsam  is  adulterated,  as  it  frequentiy  is  witii  fixed  oila, 
&c.  The  addition  of  the  oil  of  copaiva  increases  its  activity  consi- 
derably; and  it  is  ascertained  by  careful  experiments,  that  eight 
grains  of  this  preparation  are  equal  to  thirty  drops  of  pore  copaiva: 
the  dose,  therefore,  is  two  pills,  four  {grains  each,  three  or  four  times 
a  day.  Solidifietl  copaiva  has  been  prepared  by  many,  by  simply 
adding  the  magnesia  to  the  balsam  without  the  addition  of  oil;  this 
a  much  weaker  preparation,  requiring  double  tlic  number  of  pills. 

Hie  essential  oil  of  copuva  is  much  more  fbm  and  llra|iid  than  the 
balsam  5  it  is  obtained  by  distillation,  and  it  is  nearly  colourless; 
specific  gravity,  0.885;  its  smell  is  peculiar,  and  not  nnpleasant; 
one  pound  of  pure  balsam  will  yield  about  seven  ounces  of  the  oil. 

It  is  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol:  one  pint  of  which  cold  will  take  up 
about  six  drachms  of  the  oil;  when  hot  it  will  take  up  nearly  double 
this  quantity,  and  sulphuric  jrthcr  a  much  larger  proi)ortion.  It  has 
roved  to  be  a  good  solvent  for  caoutchouc,  and  nas  been  found 
ighly  useful  for  preserving  potassiumj  for  which  it  i^  (when  recti- 
Hcd))  superior  to  naphtha. 

fsftn,  or  £Mimii  of  Ooptdva, 

This  article  is  obtained  by  inspissating  the  balsam  by  heat  until 
it  acquires  a  sofid  consistence;  in  this  process  the  oil  is  driven  oi^  ' 
leaving  the  extract  or  resin  with  a  small  portion  of  acid;  it  is  also 

the  residuum  after  preparing  the  essential  oil;  it  is  tasteless,  and 
nearly  without  odour,  and  ot  a  dark  colour;  by  working  it  warm  in 
wnfcr  it  ac(iuiros  a  lii^ht  yellow  colour,  resembling  Burgundy  pitch. 
This  article  is  no  doubt  considerably  impaired  by  the  process  tor  an 
internal  remedy.    As  copaiva  is  externally  a  valuable  healing  appU* 
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oi^titB,  it  niglit  Ml  do«bt  be  adtaiifigeoiitljr  employed  as  a  plaster; 
it  possesses  some  adhenTo  propertiefl)  and  promiaes  to  be  ▼alnaMe  in 
dmsinp  for  ireab  woinndty  &c. 

S*  Balsamum  Pbru¥iaiii7m.  Z»  X). 

Balsamum  Myhoxyli  Peruiferi.  E.    Peruvian  Balsam, 

Deemuhria  Mm^gymku  Nat  Ord.  Zoiwttitocgg,  Linn.  L^mitum,  Jam* 

Sjfn^  Baiime  de  Pteou»  (F.)  Peravianlscher  Baltam,  (6.)  BalBuno  de  Qniih 

quica,  (S.) 

The  tree  affording  this  balsam  is  the  Myroxylon  peru^enmf  it 

grows  in  the  warmest  provinces  of  South  America,  and  is  remark- 
able for  its  elej;ant  appearance.  Every  part  of  it  abounds  with 
resinous  juice,  even  the  leaves  are  full  of  trausparent  resinous  points 
like  those  of  the  orange  tree.  The  Pharm.  U.  S.  of  1820,  did  not 
introduce  this  article.  It  has,  however,  now  found  a  place  in  the 
N,  York  Pfmrm,  1830,  under  the  Xomf.  and  />w6/mname;  and  in  the 
FhiL  Pharm.  under  that  of  M^roxvlon!  When  will  a  sound  dis- 
erefloa  teach  «s  the  impolicy  and  hazard  of  perpetual  mutation  in 
pharmacentic  nomenclature!! 

This  balsanit  as  brought  to  us^  Is  commonly  of  the  consistence  of 
thin  honej,  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  inclining  to  blackf  an  agree- 
able aroniatic  smell,  and  a  very  hot,  biting  taste. 

It  is  very  often  adulterated,  and  sometimes  what  is  sold  for  Peru- 
vian balsam,  is  a  spurious  mixture  of  resin  and  essential  oil,  flavour- 
ed  with  benzoin.  These  frauds  are  not  easily  detcctedy  and  fortu- 
nately they  are  of  little  importance. 

It  is  said  to  be  obtained  by  boiling  the  cuttings  of  the  twigs  in 
water,  and  skimming  oft*  with  a  spoon  the  balsam  that  swims  on  the 
ton. 

By  indsion  this  tree  yields  a  much  more  fragrant  white  or  colonr- 
lesa  nalsam,  which,  when  inspissated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun^  forms 
file  red  or  dry  balsam  of  Penii  bat  it  is  Tory  rarely  to  be  met  with 
in  our  shops. 

Peruvian  balsam  consists  of  a  volatile  oil,  resin,  and  benzoic  acid. 
It  is  accordingly  entirely  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  in  essential  oils. 
Water  dissolves  part  of  the  benzoic  acid,  and  fixed  oil  combines 
with  the  resin.  It  may  be  suspended  in  water  by  trituration  with 
mucilage  and  yolk  of  eggs.  • 

Medical  use. — Balsam  of  Peru  is  a  very  warm  aromatic  medicine, 
considerably  hotter  and  more  acrid  than  Copoiva.  Its  prineipal 
effects  are,  to  warm  the  haint,  and  to  strengthen  the  nenrous  system. 
Hence  its  use  in  some  kinds  of  asthmas,  gonorrfusas,  dysenteries, 
suppressions  of  the  uterine  discharges,  and  other  disorders  proceed- 
ipg  frra  a  debility  of  the  solids.  It  is  also  employed  externally  for 
cleansing  and  healing  wounds  and  ulcers,  and  sometimes  ag^nst 
palsies  and  rheumatic  pains. 

It  may  be  given  diffused  in  water,  by  means  of  mucilage,  or  made 
into  pills  with  any  proper  yegetabie  powder.  Its  dose  is  ifrom  five 
to  fifty  drops. 
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a.  BALSAmni  ToLVTAiruM.  Im  B. 

Balsamum  ToLuiFEu^  Bm.sami.        Bulsom  of  Tolu.  Tola, 
Syn.  BOHUne  da Tolu,  (F.)  Tolutanischcr  Balsam,  (G.)  Balsama  Tolutano,  (I. ) 

The  Tolaifera  Balsamum  crows  in  Spanish  America,  and  the  bal« 
gam  flows  from  incisions  made  in  its  bark,  during  the  hot  seasdn^ 
and  is  brought  to  us  in  gourd  shells.  It  is  of  a  jellowish-brown 
colour,  inclining  to  red:  in  consistence,  tlnck  and  tenacious:  by  a^c 
it  grows  hard  and  brittle,  without  sutlering  any  great  loss  of  its 
more  valuable  parts.  The'  smell  of  this  balsam  is  extremely  fra- 
grant, somewhat  resembling  that  of  lemons;  its  taste  warm,  and 
sweetish.  Lewis  says  that  Tie  has  simiotinius  procured  benzoic  acid 
from  it;  it  yields  very  little  volatile  oil,  although  it  impregnates  the 
distilled  water  strongly  with  its  flavour.  By  dissolving  a  pro^r 
quantity  ofsngpur  in  this  water,  a  syrup  is  obtained  greaUv  supenor 
to  that  prepared  in  the  common  waj^  with  a  decoction  of  the  balsam. 

In  its  medical  virtues  it  agrees  with  the  other  balsams;  but  it  is 
rarely  employed  except  for  its  a^eeable  flavour:  yet  some  practi- 
tioners are  extravagant  in  its  praises.  It  is  probable  the  Materia 
Medica  would  silver  but  little^  if  the  whole  catalogue  of  baUams 
was  altogether  omitted. 

Oj"  Tolutmum,  Phorm.  U,  5"  — retained  by  that  Phil.  That  of  N.  Vork 
prefers  the  L.  and  D.  name.  The  tree  which  yields  the  Balsam  of  Tolu  issaid 
to  be  tibe  Myroxylon  peruiferum,  the  same  firom  which  the  B.  of  Pcni  is  pro- 
cured. Thomson's  Lend.  Disp.  1824,  p.  556.  He  lins,  therefore,  rejected  the 
Toluifcra  balsamum,  regarding  it  as  a  mere  synonyme  of  the  other.  Ue  Can- 
doUe  calls  it  the  Myrospcrmum  pcruiferum. 

4.  BENZOINUM.  L. 
Balsamum  Styracis  Bbmzoini.  E»   Bbnzob.  D. 
Benzoin,    A  Balsam,   A$a-4uki8.    Concrete  jm€9. 

Syn.  Benzoin^  (F.)  Uenzoe,(G.)  Belzuino,  (I.)  Bciyuij  (S.)  Lub4n»  (H.andA.) 

The  species  of  Styrax  afl'ording  the  Benzoin  grows  in  Sumatra, 
and  furnishes  tlic  balsam  on  beinj;  wounded.  It  is  brought  IVom  the 
East  Indies  only,  in  large  masses  composed  of  white  and  light  brown 
pieces,  or  yellowish  specks,  breaking  very  easily  betwixt  the  hands; 
such  as  is  whitish,  and  tree  from  impurities,  is  most  esteemed.  J'lie 
tsee  is  called  Styrax  benzoio,  and  is  of  tiie  class  Uecaudria  mouu- 
gyniay  Nat  Ord.  Bicornesy  linn*  awl  Guaiaciu^o,  Juss. 

In  Us  properttea  it  diflem  from  storax,  only  in  containing  a  larger 
proportion  o^  benzol^  add.  Neumann  found  that  it  im  tivtailj 
soltthle  in  alcohol,  fonmog  a  blood-red  tincture,  and  that  watec 
extracted  no  ^uminy  matter,  bui  &  notable  proportion  of  bcnxoio 
a^id.  Bjr  subhmfttion  he  got  two  ounces  of  impure  acid  from  sixteen 
of  Venzoin.  Lime  and  the  alkaline  carbonats  dissolve  the  acid  with- 
out attacking;  the  resin,  and  arc  accordingly  employed  in  the  pro--^ 
cesses  of  Scheele,  Gottlinp;,  and  Oren,  for  obtaining  the  benzoic 
acid.  Dr.  Duncan  found  tliat  the  solution  of  potass  dissolves  ben-/ 
zoin  very  rapidly,  forming  a  dark-colourid  solution,  mixed  with  tinei 
crystals  ojf  betr/.oat  of  potass,     rhis  alkaline  solution  is  not  decom- 
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p06€d  bf  water,  bat  Ibms  mik  acids  a  me-cokmred  coi^laiii, 
easily  solable  in  excess  of  acid.  Boiling  nitrons  acid  also  attacks 
benzoin  with  great  violefice,  the  solution  becomes  turbid  and  lets 
fall  a  copions  |»recipitate  on  cooling,  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Brande,  is  benzoic  acid.  It  is  also  decomposed  by  water,  and  by  • 
alkaline  solutions.  The  funics  of  benzoic  acid  inhaledy  are  most 
jjowerfullj  stimulating  to  the  lungs. 
Qj*  U.      N.  York,  and  FhiL  Fkarm*  same  name« 

ACIDUM  BBNZOICUM.  L.  E.  D. 
Bmaoie  Add.  Flawm  if  Bmseobk 

Syn,  Aculc  Bcnzui^uc,  (F.)  BenzoesUure,  (G.) 

Take  of  Benzoinf  any  quanliljf, — Liquefy  it  in  a  wide-necked  reUnrif 
having  a  receiver  jilted  to  i^,  but  not  iuied,  and  sublime  toith  a 

gentle  hrat^  (3()f)°  Ktl.)   Remove  the  sublimed  matter  occasionally 
from  the  tube  of  the  retort^  lest  it  accumulate  in  too  great  quan- 
tity.   If  it  be  soiled  tvith  oil,  press  it  between  folds  of  blotting 
pt^er^  to  stparate  the  oil^  and  repeat  the  eublimatunu  Jj, 

In  this  formula  the  U.  S.  andiV.  Fork  Pharm,  coincide.  Hiat  of 
PhiL  scarcely  differs  from  it»  except  in  verbal  alterations,  wifich 
rather  obscare  the  process. 

Benzoic  acid  crystallizes  in  compressed  prisms  of  a  pungent  taste 
and  aromatic  smell,  it  is  fusible,  and  evaporates  by  lieat,  for  the 
most  part,  without  change.  When  brouc^ht  in  contact  with  flame,  it 
catches  fire,  and  leaves  no  residuum.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air. 
.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water;  but  at  212''  it  dissolves 
in  about  twenty-iour  waters.  It  is  also  soluble  in  hot  acetic  add*  It 
is  soluble,  without  change,  in  alcohol,  In  concentrated  sulphuric 
and  nitric  acid^  and  is  separated  from  them  by  watery 

Benzoate  are  little  known,  but  generally  form  feathet-shaped 
crystals,  and  are  soluble  in  water. 

The  distinguishing  character  of  balsams  is,  their  containing  ben- 
zoic acid,  which  may  be  separated  from  the  resin,  their  other  prin- 
cipal constituent,  either  by  simple  solution  in  water,  sublimation,  or 
by  combining  it  with  a  salifiable  base.  The  Dublin  college  directs 
it  to  be  done  in  the  second  way.  But,  even  with  the  greatest  care, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  manage  the  heat  so  as  not  to  decompose 
part  of  the  resin,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  an  empyreu- 
matic  olU  which  contaminates  the  prodoet  Nor  can  it  he  need 
completely  from  the  empyreunrntic  ml  bjr  bibulous  paper. 

The  other  method  of  separating  benxoic  add  from  resin,  was  first 
practised  by  Scheele,  who  employed  lime  water;  Otfttliog  afterwards 
used  carbonat  of  potass;  and  lastly,  Gren  used  carbonat  of  soda, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Berlin  College,  anil  now  by  that  of 
Edinburgh.  Mr.  liraiKle,  (and  fie  has  been  followed  by  the  London 
College,)  prefers  Scheele's  process,  as  the  lime  dissolves  less  of  the 
resin  of  the  benzoin  than  the  alkalies  do.  In  experiments  which  he 
made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  comparative  value  of  the 
diilereiit  prucesseSy  he  obtained  from  one  pound  of  benzoin, 
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Grains. 

By  sublimation,  960.  »  2  (Kt. 

—  Scheele's  process,   899. 

— .  Gren's  and  Guttling' s  process,      .  810. 

—  boiling  benzoin  in  water,    .    .    .  590. 

As  the  crystallized  acid,  on  aecoiiDt  of  its  lightaett  and  elasticity, 
it  not  aaniy  reduced  to  powder,  for  most  purpoeee  it  will  be  more 
convenient  to'keep  it  in  a  atate  of  precipitate. 

It  may  also  be  extracted  from  atorax,  and  all  the  other  balsaraSi 
particularly  those  of  Tolu  or  Penij  and  from  the  arine  of  children* 
and  of  berbtvorou3  animals. 

The  benzoic  acid  has  an  agreeable  taste  and  a  fragrant  smell,  es- 
pecially when  heated.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  in  boiling  water, 
but  very  sparingly  in  cold  water,  although  it  may  be  suspended  iu  it 
by  means  of  sugar,  so  as  to  form  an  elegant  balsamic  syrup. 

CCj*  The  fortntih  of  the  Pharm.  U,  S,  tcareely  differtfrom  Hbm  toofe. 

5.  STYRAX  OFFICINALE.  E.  Z.  D,    Storax.   A  Balsam, 

Sjfn,  Stoiazt  (F.)  Storax,  (G.  Dan.  Swcd.)— i>tynz  boomy  (Dutch.)  Azum 

liar,  (S.)  ^Tvjy*^,  Dioscor. 

This  tree  grows  in  the  Levant,  and  in  Italy  and  France.  The 
storax  flows  from  wounds  nuule  in  tiie  bark,  in  countries  where  the 
heat  is  suUicieut;  fur  neither  iu  Fiance  nor  in  Italy  does  it  furnish 
any. 

It  is  either  in  small  distinct  tears,  of  a  whitish  or  reddish  colonr, 
or  in  lai^  masses  composed  of  such,  or  in  masses  of  an  uniform  tex- 

ture  and  yellowish  red  or  brownish  colour;  thougjh  sometimes  like* 
wise  interspersed  with  a  few  whitish  grains. 
The  common  storax  of  the  shops  is  in  large  masses,  considerably 

lighter  and  less  compact  than  the  foregoing;  it  appears  on  examina- 
tion to  be  composed  of  a  fine  resinoaa  juice,  mixeu  with  a  quantity 
of  saw-dust. 

Storax  has  an  agreeable  smell,  and  an  aromatic  taste.  Neumann 
got  from  480  grains,  3Go  alcoholic,  and  30  of  watery  extract;  and 
inverselj,  ISO  watery,  and  240  alcoholic.  In  distillation  it  yielded 
benzoic  acid.  It  is,  therefore,  a  bslsam,  or  natural  combination  of 
lesin  with  benzoic  acid;  and  indeed  it  is  only  the  variety  of  the 
tree,  which  leads  to  the  separation  of  the  storax  and  benzoin.  The 
first  being  derived  from  the  Styrax  ^ctiui/e— the  latter  from  the  8. 
benzoiru 

OCj*The  Phil  Pharm.  has  admitted  tliis  article,  unduly  we  think.  The 
N,  York  Pharm.  has  omitted  it.  The  former  also  directs  its  puriHcatioa  as 
below,  HtHlUng  offiht  dcobol  wUh  a  gentle  heiti  a  very  uselera  direcUoD,  to 
■ay  the  least.  Indeed,  the  stortx*  both  crude  end  pofilfied,  eicapt  M  a  per- 
hmt,  night  have  been  duly  thrown  aade! 

Styrax  PuamoATA.  JL  D,  Purified  Storax.^ 

Disiohe  ihe  siorax  in  rectified  epirit  of  wine j  and  strain  the  edutHm 
qftertoarde  reduce  it  to  a  proper  thickneee  with  a  gentle  heat. 

Storax  is  a  baUani  ui  combination  ot  rcbin  and  ben/.uic  acid,  both 
*  of  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  neitlier  of  them  volatile  in  the 
heat  necessary  for  evannrating  alcohol.  The  process  for  purifying 
it  Wf  thflceforei  not  liable  to  any  chenucal  objections. 
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BARTTE8. 

Sfgn,  Baiyte,  (F.)  B«ytefde»  Schwerede^  (G.)  Barite^  (L) 

TUs  MlMtiiioey  considered  at  one  period  as  ab  eartb»  then  classed 
bjr  Fouraroj  among  the  alkhlies,  seems  at  length  to  have  found  a 
Ksttng  place.  The  discoirerjr  of  its  metallic  nature  has  ranked  it 
DOW  with  chemistsy  as  an  ozydj  althongh  in  common  acceptation,  it 

still  is  called  an  earth. 

The  metallic  base,  (Barium,  or  Barytum,  as  Mr.  Murray  properly 
suggested,)  is  a  dark  gray -coloured  solid;  lustre  less  than  cast-iron, 
heavier  than  sulphuric  acid,  decomposes  water,  and  is  oxygenized 
by  exposure  to  the  air.  The  result  of  this  oxygenizement,  however 
effected,  is  the  oxyd  of  barium,  or  Bar\  i  es.  It  is  obtained  in  small, 
gray,  porous  masses,  of  a  tolerable  solidity;  its  taste  is  acrid,  urin- 
onsy  and  puno^ent;  applied  to  the  skin,  it  proves  caustic^  and  it  is 
deleterioQS  when  swallowed;  its  specific  gravity  is  4.;  it  is  soluble 
in  twenty  times  its  weight  of  cold  water,  and  in  twice  its  weight  of 
boilinjir  water;  depositing,  on  cooling,  transparent,  white«  prismatic 
crystals;  when  slaked,  it  boils  up  witli  violence,  tiecomes  very  hot, 
increases  in  bulk,  and  is  chanr^ed  into  a  spongy  white  mass.  It 
changes  vegetable  blues  to  green:  it  is  fusible;  it  combines  with  all 
the  acids,  sulphur,  sulphureted  hydrogen  and  phosphorus.  It  pos- 
sesses the  alkaline  properties  in  a  higli  degree. 

fiarytes  is  found  in  nature,  in  combinutioa  with  caibonic  or  sul- 
phuric acid,  but  never  in  an  uncotnbined  state. 

Caebonas  Barttju  B. 

Carhonut  of  Barytes.  Withcrile, 

Syn.  Carbonate  de  huytc,  (F.)  Kohlonaaure  Baiytcfrde,  (G.) 

This  is  rather  a  rare  mineral.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Dr.  With" 
eriog,  hence  the  name  of  Witherite  jpven  to  it  by  Werner.  Its  co- 
lour is  grayish-wliite,  sometimes  inclining  to  millc-white,  and  some- 
times with  a  hlii^ht  tinn;c  of  yellow  from  a  mixture  of  iron,  seldom 
greenish,  often  invested  with  a  red  ochry  crust.  It  is  found  in  solid 
masses,  sometimes  filling  an  entire  vein,  sometimes  interspersed 
witli  sulphaicd  baryta,  frequently  rounded,  or  atlecling  that  form, 
seldom  c|-y stall izeju  Texture,  fibrous;  fracture,  con<£oidal;  fra^;- 
ments,  long  splinters;  specific  gravity,  4.3  to  4.338.  Although  it 
has  no  sensible  tastet  it  is  poisonons.  In  medicine  it  is  only  used 
for  preparing  the  mariat  ot  baryta.  It  is  found  at  Anglesark,  in 
Lancashire!  at  Alston-moor»  in  JCumberland^  in  Scotland)  and  in 
Sweden. 

It  is  employed  by  the  Edinburoh  College  to  form  the  muriat,  ac- 
cording to  the  following  formula,  in  which  it  is  followed  by  the  Phil. 
Fharnx.  some  few  verbal  alterations  excepted.  Why  this  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  sulphat,  we  know  not;  certainly  the  cai  bonat  of  barytes, 
is  not  so  readily  found  in  our  shops  for  this  purpose!  it  may  be 
doubted  if  it  could  be  had,  if  wanted.  The  N.  York  Pharm.  ratuiia 
Hue  Ibrmala  of  the  ^.  &  Fham»  ef  1890|  as  in  the  next  page. 
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MuRiAg  Baettjb.  Ed» 

Take  of  Carbonal  of  barvles^  Muriatic  acid^  of  each,  one  part;  IFa- 
ter,  three  parts, — ^da  the  carbowU^  broken  into  HUU  Uta^  to  the 
water  una  acid^  previously  mixed*  AP^  ^  ^erveeeenee  has 
eeoiedf  digest  for  an  hour^  strain  the  tiauor^  and  set  it  aside  to 
crysttdUzt^'-'Hepeat  the  eaporatum  'as  long  as  any  erjfstals  4dr€ 
formed. 

The  scarcity  of  the  carbonat,  especiall  j  in  tke  Hinted  Stilei,  hsM 
however  more  geoenlly  led  to  the  use  of  the  other  virie^y  the  sal- 
phat 

BARYTiE  SULPHAS.  £. 
Si^kat  of  Baxytes*  Ponderous  Earth,  Heaxiy  Spar. 

Syn,  Snlfrte  de  Batyte,  (F.)  Schwefelsaurcs  13ar>-tcrd^  (O.)  Tiiii|pipal^ 

(Swed.)  OMisoIfatodiBaiyt^  (L) 

Utis  salt  is  found  abundantly  in  every  country.  Many  varieties 
of  it  exiaty  both  cryatallized  and  amorphoaa*  The  foliated  is  gene- 
rally the  purest    It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  its  specific  gravity 

from  4.4  to  4.805.  It  decrepitates  when  suddenly  heated.  By  being 
formed  into  a  tiiin  cake  with  flour  and  water,  and  tlien  heated  to 
redness,  it  becomes  pliosphorescent  Heated  to  redness  with  char- 
coal it  is  converted  into  a  sulpiiuret;  and  it  may  be  decomposed  by 
the  carbonats  of  putash  and  of  soda. 

(T^  The  jr.  TaritPkarm,  has  omitted  thb  article  in  iuEit  of  the  IbL  Ibd. 
altlioug-h  U  uses  it,  in  the  forinuiion  of  the  muriat  of  Burytes,  exactly  as  in  the 
following  formula.    The  I'hil.  Pharm.  as  ulrciuly  rcmarktd,  in  no  way  uses  it. 

Wlien  tlie  carbonat  cannot  be  procured^  the  sulphat  is  employed 
to  prepare  the  muriaty  as  follows:— 

BARYTiE  MURIAS.  i;.  Muriat  of  Barytes.  Chloride  of  Banum. 

Take  of  Sulphat  of  barytrs,  tu^o  pounds;  Charcoal  in  powder,  four 
ounces. — Roast  the  sxdjitiat  thai  it  may  be  7norc  easily  reduced  to  a 
very  fine  powder,  with  which  the  po  wdered  charcoal  is  to  be  inti- 
mately mixed.  Put  the  mixture  into  a  crucible,  and  having  fitted 
it  unth  a  cover,  heat  it  with  a  strong  fire  for  six  hours.  Then 
triturate  the  matter  todl^  throw  it  into  six  pints  of  boiling  water 
in  an  earthen  or  glass  vessel^  and  mix  them  by  agitation,  prevent- 
ing as  much  as  possible  the  action  of  the  air.'^Let  the  vessel  stand 
in  a  vapour  bath  until  the  undissolved  part  shall  subside,  Ihenpour 
off  the  liquor.  On  the  residue  pour  four  pints  more  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, which,  after  agitation,  and  d^sitionf  are  to  be  added  to  the 
former  li'/uor.  Info  the  lifpfor,  when  still  warm,  or  if  it  shall 
have  cooled,  n'sahi  heated,  drop  muriatic  acid  as  long  as  it  excites 
any  effervescence;  then  strain  it,  and  evaporate  it  so  as  to  crystallize. 

The  theory  of  the  above  process  ia  as  followi. 

The  acid  of  the  sulphat  of  barytes  is  decomposed  at  a  very  high 

temperature  by  charcoal.  At  such  a  temperature  charcoal  has  a 
greater  affinity  for  o\y<j;en  than  sulphur  hasj  it  therefore  decom- 
poses sulphuric  acid  by  depriving  it  of  its  oxygen,  and  flies  off  in 
the  state  of  carbonic  oxyd  or  acid  gas,  while  the  sulphur  combiacs 
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witti  Hie  baryta.  On  addii^  water  to  the  sulphurct  thus  formtd^ 
a0W  combinations  take  place.  A  portion  of  sulphat  of  baryta  it  ra- 
generated,  wliilc  hydrogureted  sulphuret,  and  sulplnirctrd  hydrogu- 
ret  of  baryta  remain  in  solution.  This  solution  is  exceedingly  prone 
to  decomposition,  and  must  therefore  be  preserved  from  the  action 
of  the  air  as  much  as  possible.  It  also  crystallizes  by  cooling,  and 
therefore  should  be  kept  at  a  boiling  heat  On  the  addition  of  mu- 
riatic acid,  there  is  a  violent  efi'ervescence  and  disengagement  of 
aulphureted  hydrogen  gas,  (which  n«at  be  awaided  aa  mmA  «a  paa» 
aihie,  by  pecfoming  the  opamttoii  nnder  a  chiauity,)  while  Tery  puie 
mtttiat  et  barjta  remains  in  solutien.  When  prepared  In  thia  wa^, 
it  eaanot  be  contaminated  with  any  of  the  mnaoQa  metals,  as  their 
ceM|poands  with  sulphur  aed  hydrogen  are  not  soluble.  On  this 
acceeni^  thaielMre^  it  ia  the  praceaa  adapted  by  the  £dinb«ffg^  CoU 
iege. 

The  decomposition  of  theeulphat  is  sometimes  eftected  by  com- 
pound affinity^  through  the  means  of  carbonat  of  potash,  or  muriat 
of  lime. 

1.  Witli  carbonat  of  potash,  either  in  the  dry  or  humid  way. 

Kiaproth  beiU  atzteen  ouncca  of  finely  powdered  sulphat  of  baryta 
witii  thirty-two  ouBces  of  purified  carbonat  of  potass,  and  five  poande 
of  water^  for  an  hoar  in  a  tin  kettle,  conatantly  agitating  the  mix* 
tore,  and  renewing  the  water  as  it  evaporates.  He  then  ulows  it  to- 
aettle,  pours  oflf  the  floid,  which  is  a  solution  of  sulphat  of  potass, 
and  eduicoratea  the  precipitate  with  plenty  of  water.  He  next  dis*  • 
solves  fhc  carbonat  of  baryta,  which  it  contains,  in  muriatic  acid. 
The  portion  of  sulphat  which  is  not  decomposed,  may  be  treated 
again  in  the  same  manner.  ' 

On  the  other  hand.  Van  Mons  mixes  equal  parts  of  sulphat  of 
baryta  and  carbonat  of  potass  with  one-fourth  of  their  weight  of  char- 
coal, all  ia  powder,  and  heata  the  mixture  to  redness  in  a  enicible* 
Whatt  It  cma  he  waahea  oat  the  aalphat  and  aalpharet  of  potU8> 
witlfc  wotar,  then  boila  the  leaidaaoi  with  a  little  potaaai  and  washes' 
it  a^in.  The  carbonat  of  baiyta  thua  obtained,  be  diaaeWea  in  ma- 
riatic  acid. 

But  by  these  methods  of  decomposing  the  sulphat  of  baryta,  We« 
do  not  get  rid  of  the  metallic  substances  wliich  it  ofton  contains, 
and  which  often  render  the  muriat  thus  prepared  unfit  for  medical' 
use.  But  the  metalline  muriats  may  be  expelled,  according  to 
Westrumb,  by  heating  the  salt  to  redness  as  long  as  any  fumes  arise. 
The  pure  muriat  of  baryta  is  then  to  be  dissolved  in  water  and  crys- 
tallized. Giittling  with  tlie  same  intciition  of  getting  rid  of  metal- 
lic aubitancea,  chooaea  aulphat  of  baryta,  perfectly  colourless,  and; 
treata  it  with  mnriatiG  or  nitro-muriatic  acid  before  he  proceeds  to 
deconipose  it 

S.  La  Grange  haa  proposed  a  method  of  decomposing  the  aulphat 
of  baryta,  b^  means  of  muriat  of  lime^  which  he  prepares  from  the 
•  J      ^  ^  decompoaltion  of  mnriat  of  ammonia  by  lime,*  by 


*  An  excellent  mode  of  obtajning  the  nmmt  of  lime,  as  large  qnantifiM  of 
this  salt  in  solution  nay  be  readily  procured  ftom  those  who  pveptre  «m<! 
monift. 
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dissoWing  it  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water,  and  evaporating  it  to 

dryness.  He  mixes  equal  parts  of  this  muriat  with  sulphat  of  ba- 
ryta in  powder,  and  projects  it  by  spoonfuls  into  a  crucible  previous- 
ly heated  to  redness.  W  hen  it  is  all  in  complete  fusion,  he  poura 
it  out  upon  a  polished  stone  previously  heated.  The  matter,  which 
cracks  as  it  cools,  has  a  whitish-gray  colour,  is  very  hard,  sonorous, 
and  deliquescent,  is  now  to  be  boiled  in  about  six  times  its  weight  of 
distilled  water,  its  aolafiim  filtered,  and  the  rendunm  boiled  in  a 
amaller  quantity  of  water.  The  nixed  aoltttions  are  then  eraporated 
to  a  pelhele,  and  on  cooling,  furnish  beantiftil  ciTstals  of  nrariat  of 
baryta,  which  are  to  be  washed  with  cold  water,  and  purified  by  n 
second  solution  and  crystallization.  The  mother  water  of  the  mat 
crystallization  still  contains  muriat  of  baryta,  which  maj  be  sepa- 
rated from  tl^e  muriat  of  lime,  with  which  it  is  mixed,  by  repeated 
solutions  and  crystallizations.  La  Granjje  thinks  that  this  process 
not  only  saves  time,  fuel,  and  muriati%  acid,  but  that  it  turnishea  a 
purer  muriat  of  baryta. 

With  respect  to  the  muriat  of  barytes,  it  commonly  crystallizes 
in  tables.  It  has  a  disagreeable  bitter  taste^  is  soluble  iii  three  parts  ** 
of  water  at  60°,  and  in  less  bmlins  water.  It  is  scarcely  soluble  in 
alcohol^  and  its  solution  bams  wi&  a  yellow  flame.  It  crjstallizes 
by  evaporation:  its  crystals  are  permanent^  and  by  the  action  of 
heat  decrepitate,  dry,  and  melt^  spec  grav.  2.8257.  When  crystal* 
lized,  it  contains  20  acid,  64  baryta,  and.  16  water;  when  dried,  23.8 
ftcid,  and  76.2  baryta.  According  to  present  views  it  is  rather  a  chlo- 
ride of  barium,  100  parts  of  whicTi  contain,  according  to  Davy,  66.04 
of  barium — 53.96  ol  chlorine.  It  is  decomposed  by  the  sulphats, 
nitrats,  and  sulphites;  and  by  the  alkaline  phosphats,  borats,  and 
carbonats.  It  is  also  decomposed  by  succinat  of  ammonia,  nitrat  of 
silver,  acetat,  nitrat,  and  phosphat  of  mercury,  acctat  of  lead,  tar- 
trats  of  iron  and  antimony,  bui  nl  sponge,  aim  Hcrmstadt*s  autimo- 
nial  tincture,  antimonial  vrine,  soap,  &c.;  extracts  of  gjeDtian,  marsh 
trefoil,  and  the  inspissated  juices  of  aconite,  hemlock^  and  hyoscyamos. 

It  is  not  decomposed  by  muriat  of  iron,  or  corrosive  sublimate, 
and  bears  the  addition  of  aromatic  distilled  waters,  simple  syrups^ 
gutn  Arabic  mucilage,  some  simple  eztracts,  pore  opium,  and  similar 
substances,  when  they  do  not  contain  astnngcnt  matter.  When 
pure  it  has  no  colour;  does  not  deliquesce:  does  not  burn  with  a  red 
or  purple  flame,  when  dissolved  in  alcohol:  and  h  not  precipitated  * 
by  gallic  acid,  prussiat  ot  potass  and  iron,  or  liydro-sulphuret  of  am- 
monia. By  washing  with  alcohol  muriat  of  baryta,  rendered  impure 
by  the  presence  of  muriat  of  iron,  the  latter  alone  is  dissolved. 
It  b  commonly  given  in  solution. 

SOLUTIO  MURIATIS  BARYTiE.  E. 
SokHion  cf  Muriai    BaryUi.    Terra  Fanderosa  SMOf  ^e. 

Take  ef  Murial  of  baiylOy  one  part,-  distilled  wattr^  three  parts. 
DUeohe.  B* 

This  is  called  Liquor  Barytx  Murialin,  in  the  Pharm.  U.  S.  of 
1 820,  and  the  formula  is  the  same  as  tiie  above,  only  using  ounces 
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for  parts,  and  in  these  particulars  it  is  followed  by  the  A.  Foritand 
J'hil.  Pharm,  ^  ^. 

In  making  the  solution,  the  crystals  should  be  used  entire;  for 
when  previously  powdered,  it  always  turns  out  turbid.  ^"  " 

The  proportion  of  water  directed  here  for  the  solution  of  mdriat 
of  baryta,  is  considerably  less  than  what  is  stated  to  be  necessary  by 
the  writers  on  chemistry.  It  is  however  sufficient,  even  at  the  lowest 
ordinary  temperatures;  a  circumstance  which  should  be  attended  to 
in  makins:  saturated  solutions  of  saline  bodies. 
^'Mcffirni  vse. — Muriat  of  baryta  is  generally  said  by  writers  on  the 
Materia  Medica,  to  be  a  sfimvlant  doobstruent;  and  yet  Hufeland, 
one  of  its  greatest  supporters,  says,  that  it  succeeds  better  in  cases 
attended  with  inflammation,  and  increased  irritability,  than  with 
atony  and  torpor.  When  given  in  large  doses,  it  certainly  produces 
nausea,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  vertigo,  and  death.  Barytes  is  very 
poisonous,  not  only  in  its  pure  state,  but  likewise  in  its  saline  com- 
binations. It  is  indeed  asserted,  that  the  sulphat  is  not  so;  and  this 
arises  probably  from  its  great  insolubility.  If  then,  by  accident  or 
design,  dangerous  symptoms  occur  from  its  exhibition,  the  best  mode 
of  obviating  them,  would  be,  to  give  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  or  any 
of  the  soluble  sulphats,  as  Glauber's  salt,  by  which  the  insoluble 
sulphat  would  be  formed,  and  by  purgatives  may  be  removed  from 
the  stomach  or  intestine*.  **    '^^  ^  3itr.i  .st  'ir.-*.. 

Its  effects  on  a  morbid  state  of  the  body  are  also  disputed.  Some 
•tSert  that  it  is  of  advantage  in  no  disease;  while  others  bestow  upon 
it  the  most  unqualified  praises.  By  the  latter  it  is  principally  cele- 
brated  •  '      •     »         L.    W   .  i  . 

I.  In  all  colics  of  scrofula.  2.  In  obstructions  and  tumours. 
3.  In  cases  of  ^'orms.    4.  In  cutaneous  diseases. 

The  dose  of  the  solution  at  first,  is  five  or  ten  drops  twice  %lr 
thrice  a  day,  to  be  gradually  and  cautiously  increased  to  as  much  as 
the  patient  can  bear. 

The  solution  is  also  used  externally  as  a  stimulating  and  gently 
escharotic  application  iu  cutaneous  diseases,  fungous  ulcers,  and 
specks  upon  the  cornea.  *'  "     ""^  »»m  ♦•• 

ITT*  //  is  a  question  of  some  curiosity,  and  deserving  of  considerh- 
tion^  why  the  remedies  which  have  been  recommended  for  the  cure  of 
seroffda^  shoutd  have  been  chiefiy  chosen  from  among  the  muriatic 
*  salts,  such  as  the  muriat  s  of  mercury^  barytes,  time,  fyc.  The  only  ' 
constant  ingredient  in  all  these,  is  evideixtlu  muriatic  acid,  agreeably 
to  the  old  doctrine,  or  chlorine,  conformably  to  the  new.  It  may  be 
well  to  ascertain,  therefore,  the  merits  of  chlorine  itself  in  its  simple 
<state  of  solution  in  water. 


BAPTISIA  TINXTORIA.    Jndigo  Brown, 

BERBERIS  CANADENSIS.  Barberry. 

These  two  articles,  introduced  by  the  N.  York  Pharm.  would  re- 
<]oire  the  boot,  (see  p.  1 32,)  to  extort  a  reply  to  a  question  of  their  utility. 
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Atropa  Belladonna.  E.  L.  D.  Deadly  Nighishadt.    The  Leaves. 
Pcntandria  Monogynia.  N»t.  Ofd.    ljurida.  Linn.    Solanaceas,  Juas. 
The  deadly  niehtshade  is  a  perennial  plant,  with  an  herbaceous 
stem,  which  is  indi2:enous  both  in  mountainous  and  woody  situations 
in  Great  Britain,  and  is  often  cultivated  in  gardens.  The  whole  plant 
ig  poisonous,  and  the  berries,  from  their  beautiful  appearance,  have 
sometimes  proved  fatal  to  children.    The  symptoms  excited  arc,  ft 
dryness  of  the  mouth;  a  trembling  of  the  tongue;  a  very  dutrming 
thirstj  a  difficulty  of  swallowing;  frnitlett  efibrti  to  ▼owtj  ftpd 
great  anxiety  abmt  the  precordia.   Oeliriiim  then  comes  on,  with 
gnashing  of  the  teeth  and  cimvalsioin*   The  pepil  remains  diUied 
tad  IB  not  wntible  even  to  the  stimnliia  of  light  The  face  becomes 
tomid,  and  of  a  dark  red  oolonr.   The  jawa  are  frequently  locked. 
Inflammation  attacks  the  OBSophagas,  stomach,  and  intestines,  soipe- 
tH»^  extending  to  the  mesentery,  lungs,  and  liver,  accompanied 
with  violent  pains  in  the  abdomen.    The  stomach  is  very  insensible 
to  stimulus,  and  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines  is  destroyed. 
General  relaxation,  palsy,  especially  vi  tlic  lower  extremities,  can- 
•vulsions,  vertigo,  blindness,  coma,  and  death,  succeed.    The  body 
soon  putrefies,  swells,  and  becomes  marked  with  livid  spots;  Uoed 
tlows  from  the  nose,  mouth,  and  ears,  and  the  stench  ia  insnffiBraMe. 
On  disaection,  the  blood  is  fimnd  to  be  fieid,  the  intestines  are  in- 
flated aid  inflamed,  or  eroded  and  gangrenons.  The  beat  method  of 
enre  is  to  eioite  vemiting  as  soon  as  poBsible»  b^  emetics  and  tick- 
ling the  fauces;  to  evaonate  the  bowels  by  purgatives  and  clysters; 
4md  togiTe  largely,  vinegar,  honey,  milk,  and  oil.  In  some  children 
ivho  recovered  by  this  treatment,  the  delirium  was  succeeded  by 

Erofound  sopor,  accompanied  with  subsultus  tendinum;  the  face  and 
ands  became  pale  and  cold,  and  the  pulse  small,  hard,  and  tjuick. 
The  recovery  was-^lmv,  and  the  blindness  continued  a  considerable 
time,  but  at  last  went  off. 

By  distillation  in  the  vapour  bath,  UeoflVoy  jjrocured  from  the  fe- 
cent  leaves  a  slightly  acrid  liqaor,  and  the  rcsidtnm,  by  destmetive 
distillation,  yielded  a  soitable  anantitjr  of  carbonat  of  ammonia. 

MMttU  me.— Yet  this  Tinilent  poison,  under  a  proper  manage- 
■Mnt,  may  beeome  an  excellent  remedy.  Besides  a  very  remarkable 
narcotic  powert  it  fMSSesses  considerable  influence  in  promoting  all 
the  excretions,  particularly  by  sweat,  urine,  and  it  is  also  said  by 
saliva;  but  its  exhibition  requires  the  greatest  caution;  for  it  is  apt, 
when  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  even  in  small  doses,  to  cause 
dryness  and  tension  of  the  throat  and  neighbuuring  parts,  vertigo, 
dimness  of  si2;ht,  and  even  temporary  blindness.  When  any  of  tliese 
symptoms  occur,  its  use  must  be  suspended  for  some  time,  and  after- 
wards resumed  in  smaller  doses. 
Deadly  nightshade  has  been  exhilnted, 
1.  In  several  febrile  diseases;  in  obstinate  intermittents;  end  in 


3.  In  comatose  diseases;  in  palsy  and  loss  ef  speech  from  apo* 
plexy. 
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4.  Ill  spasmodic  diimet;  io  cbomi  «|Kleptjs  chiDciNiglii  bj* 

drophobia,  melancholy,  and  mania. 

5.  In  cachectic  aft'ections;  in  dropsies  and  obstinate  jaundice. 

6.  In  local  diseases;  in  amaurosis;  in  ophthalmia;  in  scirrhus 

and  cancer. 

In  its  eflfects,  it  is  very  analogous  (o  cicuta.    Its  virtues  as  a  re- 
medj  have  been  much  studied  by  tlie  moderns.    Dioscorides  and 
OrimniM  hem  detcribcd  a  plant  uider  the  Bant  oif  rffvx*** 
mAuk  tceM  t»  aatwer  to  o«r  beUdtomuu   If  ao^  the  Gmka  mlly 
Mployed  ka  jQtce  ^;aiiut  oaocerooa  uleeca  and  aairrhoiis  awoUings. 

Gemer,  among  the  moderns,  firat  apokaaf  ita  aaej  he  prescribed 
the  juice  of  the  beniea  in  d;jraeiitefj  aa  an  anttapaamodic,  and  the 
berries  boiled  in  beer,  were  given  in  carcinoma,  (loopende  varen.) 

John  II.  Munch  greatly  contributed  to  make  this  remedy  known; 
he  assures  us  that  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  electorate  of  Hanover  employed  it  to  cure  scirrhus 
and  cancer,  and  that  is  was  sold  as  a  nostrum  against  the  hydropho- 
bia in  the  bailiwick  uf  Lau  enstein.  Its  properties  in  cancerous  ulcers 
Wefa  tai^t  tn  \hmtlmf  by  Spaeth,  a  physician  of  Wiabaden,  who 
learned  it£rain  Bnmunen,  a  phjraiciaB  of  Goiha*  Bfich.  Alberti  »• 
fiorta  several  caitcaraof  the  hps  happily  cured  by  it;  and  Lanfaeigpn 
described  a  cancer  of  the  breast  cured  with  an  infusion  of  ita  leaveBt 
hj  the  advice  of  F.  Winter.  Aboot  the  middle  of  the  sovontaenth 
century,  the  English  made  some  successful  trials  of  it  in  cancerous 
complaints.  In  France,  Darluc  had  already  successfully  employed 
its  infusion  in  scirrhous  swellings  of  the  intestines,  and  Marteau  had 
prescribed  the  tincture  in  cancer  of  tlie  breast,  when  Timmermann, 
a  professor  at  Riuteln  published  his  remarks  on  it;  the  results  of  his 
observations  were,  however,  not  favourable  to  its  use.  Greding 
carefully  noticed  the  effects  of  its  extract  in  a  ehrome  OfiSepsy  and 
Id  jauafHcer  It  appeared  to  be  mofedc^edlj  oaefal  in  the  laati  aU 
thongh  it  proeofoa  aoaie  relief  in  epilepsy. 

Munch  obtained  much  celebrity  for  it,  by  recommending  the  pow- 
der of  the  root  in  hydro(ihobia»  in  doses  of  ten  or  fourteen  graioa^  and 
stating  its  utility  by  many  obscrvntiona.  He  also  used  ilSd  leayea  in 
melancholy  and  mania;  and  Ever$  confirmed  its  efficacy  when  com- 
bined with  rhubarb. — Sprengef,  Hist,  de  la  Med.  v.  447. 

About  1820,  or  1821,  it  was  announced  at  Berlin,  though  first 
noticed  at  Leipsic,  that  the  Belladonna  is  a  preservative  against  scar- 
let fever;  and  in  Hufeland's  Journal  we  find  it  further  noticed  by 
Dr.  Berndt.  (InltU,  ii.  G76.)  He  used  the  extract,  2  grains,  dis- 
aehaai  la^-cinnamon  water,  zi. — the  dose  to  an  infant  of  one  year, 
tire^ar  three; diops,  a.  and  veap.— 4wo  years,  three  to  four  drops, 
and  ie  enmceerning  to  the  age,  up  to  twehre  dropa— the  nMiiniom 
dose:  one  hundred  and  eightj-ene  chi}dren  of  one  hundred  and 
ninetjr-five  using  it,  were  exempt  from  it  although  espoaed)  and  in 
those  who  took  the  disease,  its  symptoma  were  less  severe.  Dr. 
Muhskbeck,  in  the  same  Journal  confirms  the  same,  after  an  expe- 
rience of  seven  years. — Med:  Chir.  Rev.  Sept.  1822. 

Mr.  Thompson  has  a  paper  respecting  its  use  in  neuralgic  affec- 
tions.— Lond.  Med.  Rep.June^  1823.  In  Intell.  iv.  309, ^is  a  paper  on 
the  employment  of  belladonna  in  various  diseases,  by  Mr.  Blackett. 
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The  preparation  most  efficacious,  is  a  tincture  of  the  extract,  viz.  Jx. 
of  extract  to  one  pound  of  proof  spirit — digest  fourteen  days  and  fil- 
ter. In  mania,  convulsions,  hysteria,  and  pertussis,  decidedly  effi- 
cacious. Dose  internally,  two  or  three  ininims  in  the  day  at  first,  in- 
creasing it  rapidly,  &c.  according  to  its  eftects,  which  like  digitalis, 
arc  not  always  very  marked  for  some  time,  but  suddenly  evince  them- 
selves. In  cutaneous  or  superficial  inflammations,  the  tincture  was 
very  useful,  added  to  a  lotion  or  ointment — 5'*  tincture  to 

eight  ounces  of  the  liquid  in  irritable  ulcers.  The  extract  alone,  or 
combined  with  some  ointment,  in  spasmodic  stricture  of  the  rectum, 
and  in  gonorrhcca  with  cordee,  conjoined  with  double  of  the  oint- 
ment, and  rubbctl  along  the  urethra.  In  mental  derangement,  a  case 
is  stated  wherein  it  was  given  until  complete  dilatation  of  the  pupils 
ensued,  the  maniacal  symptoms  disappeared,  and  the  patient  conti- 
nued well  then  four  years — lie  thinks  this  effect  is  necessary. 

Externally,  the  powdered  leaves  are  applied  as  a  narcotic  to  dimi- 
nish pain,  and  to  cancerous  and  ill-conditioned  sores.  From  its 
efl'ect  in  permanently  dilating  the  pupil.  Professor  Ueimarus  pro- 
posed, and  tried  with  success,  the  dropping  a  little  of  the  infusion 
into  the  eye,  a  few  hours  before  performing  the  operation  for  the 
cataract  with  the  view  of  facilitating  the  operation. 

The  power  of  Belladonna  to  dilate  the  pupil  is  mentioned  by  Ilay» 
in  his  Histor.  Plant.  1686,  vol.  i.  p.  680,  in  a  case  of  cancer  below 
the  eye  to  which  it  was  applied.  '*Qua;  noctis  unius  spatio,  uveani 
oculi  tunicam  adeo  relaxavit,  ut  omnem  explicandi  scse,  et  pu])illam 
contrahendi  facultatem  ei  adimeret,"  and  this  continued  diluted, 
even  in  the  strongest  light,  more  than  four  times  larger  than  the 
opposite.    The  same  result  ensued  three  dift'erent  times. 

To  what  has  been  said,  it  may  be  added,  that  Vaucjuelin  found 
the  leaves  to  contain  a  substance  analogous  to  albumen;  salts,  with 
a  base  of  potash,  and  a  bitter  principle  on  wluch  its  narcotic  pro- 
perties depended;  and  more  lately  the  presence  of  au  alkaline 
element  has  been  detected  by  Brundes,  which  has  received  the  name 
of  Jitropia  or  ^iropium,  the  sulphat  of  which  crystallizes  beautifully. 
It  is  thus  procured.  Buil  two  pounds  of  the  dried  leaves  in  distilled 
water,  press  the  decoction  out,  and  filter,  after  the  albuunMi  has  been 
thrown  down  by  a  little  sulphuric  acid;  then  add  potash  as  long  as  a 
precipitate  is  produced;  =  89  grains.  Wash  this  precipitate  in  pure 
water,  rcdissolve  it  in  muriatic  acid,  and  again  precipitate  it  by- 
ammonia.  This  is  the  atropiiwu  It  is  in  white  acicular  crystals, 
insipid,  little  soluble  in  cold  water,  or  even  alcohol,  but  very  solu- 
ble in  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  it  deposites  on  cooling.*^ — Jin, 
Fhilos.  vol.  i.  new  ser.*  Schweiggers  Journal^  v.  28. 

OO*  The  /"/(arm.  U.  S.  designates  it  as  Belladonna,  in  which  it  is  followed  by 
that  of  PJul.  The  N.  Yurk  Pharin.  names  U»c  part  only  that  is  used,  "  Bclla- 
donn.-c  fohx." 

•  Gmclin  obtained  atropiuin  by  dipestlnp  the  decoction  of  the  plant  with 
magncsiui  llic  precipitate,  (or  rather,  the  insoluble  compound  of  utropium  and 
magnesia,)  is  boiled  in  alcohol  and  fiUcreil — the  atropium  deposites  as  the 
fluid  cools  in  delicate  crystals.— See  also  Ure't  Chem.  Did.  art.  atropia. 

'^^PP^^*^  *b^t  Mr.  Brandes  has  obt.iined  from  the  seeds  of  the  stnimomum 
and  henbane,  fu  o  alkaline  principles  of  a  nature  much  allied  to  the  above,  and 
which  he  has  called  Datubihe  and  HrosciAJtrw*. 
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BISMUTHLM.  L.— BISMUTH. 

Tliis  metal  is  white,  slightly  yellow,  iu  Im  j^e  specular  plates;  pul- 
Ttrizable;  specific  gravity  9.822;  moderately  hard;  sensible  oaour 
uidUste;  fusible  at  460%  and  volatile  at  a  high  temperature;  oxyd- 
izable  by  heat  and  air;  ozjd  vitrifiable  iDto  a  greenlsb-jellow  glassi 

oxydizable  bj  boiling  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acid;  unitea 
with  sulphur.  Oxjd  yellow,  and  colours  glass  of  a  greenish-yellow. 
The  London  Pharraacopceia  has  reinstated  this  metal  io  the  lists  of 
the  Materia  Meilica,  and  in  this  our  National  Pharmacopoeia  has 
followed.  It  had  been  so  lon;ir  forgotten,  as  to  have  been  lately  in- 
troduced into  practice  as  a  new  remedy.  It  w  ill,  however,  be  lound 
so  far  back  at  least  as  1676,  in  iS(ilmoii''s  Pharmacopa^ia  liondinen- 
sis,  under  the  title  of  Crude  Marcasiie^  or  lii^iiutth;  as  well  as  the 
Magisterium  Murcasilniy  or  Magistery  of  Bismuth.  The  only  dif- 
ference in  its  preparation  from  that  presently  to  be  noticed,  is  in  the 
nitrat  being  precipitated  with  cold  sea^  or  soli  water* 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much,  if  at  ally  used  intemalljr, 
/although  some  ana]on;ou8  preparations  of  the  metal  were«)  at  least 
ID  gastrodjrnia,  pyrosis,  and  other  gastric  diseasesy  for  which  it  ia 
now  so  strongly  recommended. 

0:j*  If,  York  and  FhiL  Pharm,  idem. 

BISMUTHI  SUBNITUxVS.  Z. 
Sub4tUnii  of  Bimmak.  WhUt  Oxyd  if  Biamutlu 

Sifft,  Nitrate  dc  Bismuth.  Blanc  de  Fard,  (F.) 

TcUce  of  Bismuth^  one  ounce;  Citric  acid^  one  fluid  otmce  and  a  half; 
Difftilled  water,  three  pints. — Mix  six  fluid  drachms  of  the  distil- 
led water  with  the  nitric  andn  and  dissolve  the  Bismuth  in  the 
(lituted  acid:  then  filler  the  solution,  add  the  remainder  of  the 
water  to  the  fdleri  d  solution,  and  set  if  apart  that  the  poivder  may 
subside.  Aexf,  havim:^  poured  ofl  the  supernalant  Jluid,  wash  the 
tub-nitraf  of  Jiismuth  irith  distilled  water;  and  having  wrapped 
4i  in  a  bibulous  papcr^  dry  it  with  a  gentle  heat,  L, 

This  London  formula,  (which  we  prefer,)  is  the  one  adopted  by 
the  Phil.  Pharm,  The  N.  York  Pfinrm.  has  selected  tliat  which 
wa^  adopted  by  the  «S.  PImtn*  of  ltiiiU»  and  which  we  give  in 
the  note  below. ^ 

•  Take  of  Bismuth,  one  ounces  Nitric  acid,  Water,  each,  three  fluid ouncei. 
Add  the  water  and  nitric  acid  together  with  ngit.ition,  then  reduce  the  bit- 

mnth  to  powder  in  nn  iron  mortar.  Add  it  by  small  portions  at  a  time  to  the 
dihitcd  acid,  and  allow  the  vessel  to  remain  at  rest,  until  the  metal  isi  dissolved. 
Decant  the  clear  aolutton  into  a  large  glass  vessel,  and  for  every  tluid  ounce 
of  the  liquid,  pour  in  half  a  gallon  of  distilled  water.  When  the  white  preci- 
pitate baa  aub^ed,  pour  off  the  aupematant  liquid,  and  repeat  the  addition 
and  dccaiitation  until  tlic  water  comes  ofT  tasteless;  collect  the  white  powder, 
dry  it  without  the  application  ot  heat,  and  keep  it  in  a  glass  vessel  secluded 
from  light. 
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The  dose  of  tiiis  article  is  froa  two  to  six  grains,  two  or  three 
times  a  daj.  It  luus  scarcely  any  sensible  effect  beyond  that  of  pro- 
ducing a  remission  of  pain,  and  ultimately,  a  resioval  of  the  morbid 

state  which  gave  rise  to  it.  It  is  best  given  mixed  with  powder  of 
gum  Arabic,  sugar,  or  starch,  in  proportion  of  one  gram  of  the  me* 
dicine,  to  four  or  five  of  the  powder  of  those  substances. 

Dr.  Odier,  of  Geneva,  first  introduced  this  mineral  into  practice, 
and  Dr.  Marcet,  physician  to  Guy's  Hospital,  London,  and  Dr. 
Bardsley,  of  the  Maochest^r  Infirmary,  have  experienced  its  medi- 
cinal powers;  and  Dra.  Pos^  Osboni,  and  Stringham,  of  New  York« 
h^ve  added  their  testimoiij  in  favour  of  its  efficacy,  as  an  antispaa- 
OMdiCy  parttcalarlj  in  ctamps  and  oAher  painful  afieo6onB  of  the 
stomach. 

In  an  inaugural  dissertation  by  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Moore,  of  New 
York,  it  is  the  object  of  the  author  to  present  a  knowledge  of  the 
medicinal  powers  of  the  white  oxyd  of  bismuth,  and  to  recommend 
its  use  in  gastrodynia,  pyrosis,  cardialgia,  and  other  affections  of  the 
stomach  connected  with  dyspepsia.  He  relates  several  cases  of  the 
successful  employment  of  the  remedy,  and  from  the  most  unques- 
tionable auiiiority,  furnibhes  decisive  evidence  of  its  efficacy  iu  the 

complaints  above-mentioned.  In  those  afihctions  of  the  stomachy 
whether  from  intempennce  or  other  cause,  which  proceed  from  a 
want  of  tone  in  its  muscular  fibres,  and  where  there  is  a  dispoiitisii 
in  that  organ  to  generate  acid,  the  oxyd  of  bismuth,  it  is  said,  effects 
a  permanent  cure,  when  .alkalies  and  sbsorbent  earths  afibcd  but 
temporary  relief. 

The  reviewers  of  Dr.  Moore's  dissertation,  in  the  New  England 
Medical  Journal,  after  duly  applauding  the  author,  thus  express  their 
opinion  of  the  utility  of  the  oxyd  of  bismuth. 

*'The  action  of  this  substance  on  the  stomach  is  that  of  a  mild 
and  effectual  tonic;  and  from  our  own  experience  of  its  virtues,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  with  Odier,  Marcet,  Bardsley,  and  Moore, 
that  in  pyrosis,  cardialgia,  and  more  partlBalariy  sastrodynia,  it 
operates  more 'speedily,  and  with  more  certainty,  than  any  other 
article  of  the  materia  medica.  In  the  course  of  tiie  last  five  years, 
we  have  frequently  prescribed  it  in  these  forms  of  dyspe|isin  Willi 
almost  uniform  success;  end  although  a  medicine  possessing  snch 
active  properties  might  be  supposed  occasionally  to  produce  some 
unpleasant  effects  on  the  system,  we  have  never  known  any  inju- 
rious consequences  to  result  from  its  exhibition.  A  substance 
which  discovers  such  qualities,  ought  to  be  more  generally  known, 
and  more  fre(|uently  administered;  for  even  on  the  supposition  that 
it  is  capable  of  producing  no  greater  efi'ects  than  those  of  the  medi- 
cines usually  prescribed  in  these  complaints,  its  use  will  be  attended 
wi;h  the  advantage  of  discarding  in  some  measure  from  practice^ 
the  lone  continued  employment  of  alcohol  and  bitters,  which  nltir 
aatdy  lessen  the  activity  of  the  digestive  oifsns,  and  either  prolong 
or  perpetuate  the  diseases  they  were  intend^  to  relieve.'' 
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filTUMSN  raTROLEUM.  S.   PmouvM.  Z.  • 

Pbtbolbum  HARBABBirtx.  A  Oi/.   Barhadou  7br« 

Bitumen  is  now  employed  as  the  generic  name  for  several  inflam- 
mable bodies  of  difi'erent  degrees  of  consistency,  from  perfect  fluidity 
to  that  of  a  brittle  but  very  fusible  solid,  and  of  little  specific  gra- 
vity. They  are  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  in  water,  combine  with  e»- 
eential  oils  and  sulphur^  decompose  only  a  small  proportion  of  ni- 
tnt  of  ipottM  hj  dciagnAioD,  aod  on  ioflaainttion  loaTO  little  or  do 
midaoBk 

Sjh  1»  NAfBTHA.  It  is  neirij  M  eoloniieasy  transparent,  and 
fliudy  OS  water.  Specific  gravity  0»799  to  0. 847,  of  a  highly  pene- 
trating, yet  not  dieagreeabie  tmidf  aomovrhat  like  that  of  rectified 
oil  of  amber,  very  volatile,  and  remaining  fluid  at  0"^  Fahrenheit. 

Sp.  3.  Petrolkum.  Not  so  fluid,  transparent,  or  coioiirleaiy  00 
the  former;  smell  less  pleasant.    Specific  gravity  0.878. 

Sp.  S,  MiNKRAL  Tar.  Viscid;  of  a  dark  colour:  smell  some- 
times strong,  but  often  faint.    Specific  gravity  1.1. 

Sp.  4.  Mineral  Pitch;  maUiia.  Brittle  m  cold  weather^  of  a 
daw  colour;  opaque.   Specific  gravity  probably  l.Or. 

Sj^  $0  AspBAiToif.  Very  Mttlei  nmctnre  oonchoida];  glasoj 
Itti^l  no  smell,  valoss  when  melted  or  heated.  Specific  gravity 
1.07  to  1.65.    Fusible  and  inflammable. 

Aeoording  to  Mr.  Kirwan  and  Mr.  Uatohettt  the  first  speeies,  by 
expdsure  to  the  air*  and  gradual  decomposition,  passes  successtToly 
through  the  intermediate  states,  till  at  last  it  is  converted  into  as- 
phaltuin.  W  hen  partially  decomposed,  the  remaining  naphtha  may 
be  separated  by  distillation  from  the  superabundant  charcoal. 

The  first  species,  which  i?*  no  longer  oflicinal,  is  found  abundantly 
in  Persia;  but  wliut  we  receive  comes  from  the  duchy  of  Modena  in 
Italy.  It  is  Terv  rarely  met  with  in  the  sIiom;  the  second,  mixed 
with  a  little  of  tne  thirdi  and  some  sohtle  oil,  is  nsnallT  sent  ns  in- 
stead of  it 

'Medical  use, — Petroleum  is  at  present  very  rarely  employed  as  a 
medioinoy  thoogh  if  the  finer  kinds  conid  be  procored  genuine,  they 
seem  to  deserve  some  notice:  they  are  more  apMable  than  the  oil 
of  amber,  and  milder  than  that  oi  turpentine;  of  the  virtues  of  both 
of  which  they  participate.  They  are  principally  recommended  by 
authors  for  external  purposes,  against  pains  and  aches,  in  paralytic 
complaints,  and  for  preventing  chilblains.  For  these  intentions, 
some  of  the  more  common  mineral  oils  have  been  made  use  of  with 
gpod  success;  an  oil  extracted  from  a  kind  of  stone-coal  lias  been 
extolled  among  the  common  people,  under  the  name  of  British  oU^ 
for  iheonatic  pains,  &c  ;  even  tnis  is  often  coonterimtsd  bv  a  small 
portionoC  oiLof  amber  added  to  the  eemsMn  expressed  oils.  The 
Seneka  oil  of  onr  own  oonntry  is  eqnal  to  any  foreign  artiele  for  the 
above  purpose. 

The  Barbadoes  tar  is  found  in  several  of  the  West  India  islands, 
where  it  is  esteemed  by  the  inhabitants  of  great  service  as  a  sudo- 
rific, and  in  disorders  of  the  breast  and  lungs;  though  in  cases  of 
this  kmdf  attended  with  inflammation,  it  is  certainly  improper;  they 
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tikelHie  apply  it eitomlly  •»«  dittttoty  Md  inr  fi^ 

nUrtic  disorders.  • 
It  it  probable  the  oilyeubstmce  which  diottis  over  in  the  fn  light 

manufactories,  would  answer  equally  well  and  at  a  clwafer  f«tet 
gj-M,  Ywk^karm.  Panawa.  ^biLFkmrn.  eouitteih 


BOLETUS  IGNIARIUS.  E. 
FemaU  Agaric^  or  Sgaric  of  the  Oak,    Touchtcood.  Spunk, 

This  fangus  is  frequently  met  with,  on  diflferent  kinds  of  ttmtk 
in  Britain,  especially  the  cherry  and  the  plum.  The  medullary  part 
of  this  fungus,  beaten  soft,  and  applied  externally,  has  been  much 
celebrated  as  a  styptic,  and  said  to  restrain  not  only  venous  but  ar- 
terial luumorrha^L's,  without  the  use  of  ligatures.  It  does  nut  ap- 
pear, however,  to  have  any  real  styptic  power,  or  to  act  any  other- 
wise than  diy  lint,  s|)un^e,  or  otiier  suit  iuii^oub  applications,  it  is 
best  when  gathered  in  August  or  September. 

It  hat  been  analyzed  bjr  Bouillon  jLagrauge,  who  found  it  to  con- 
tain^  1.  An  extractive  matter  soluble  in  water,  sulphat  of  Ume,  mod 
sronat  of  potass*  SL  The  residuum  incinerated,  mve  ])hosph«lt  of 
lime,  magnesia,  and  iron.  3.  Alcohol  extrtfited  very  little  re»i«. 
The  alkalies  also  indicated  the  presence  of  animal  matter,  but  ia 
less  quantity  than  in  the  boletus  agarious,  which  also  dittered  m 
containing  a  free  acid  and  much  resin. 

(p^  Boletus  ignarius,  ((iuere^  Igniurius,)  PJiarm,  N.  York. 


c. 

CALX.— LIME. 

Calx,  recens  usta,  D.  £,    Quicklime,    fJmc  recently  bi/ntt. 

Syn.  Cbaux»  (F.)  KjUk,  (c.  )  Calcc,  (I.)  Calviva,  (s.)  Chunamboo^  <Tiaik) 

Chunna,  (H.)    Ahiick,  (A.) 

This,  like  the  other  so  called  earths,  is  found  to  be  a  netallic* 
oxyd. — Oxydum  calcii. 
Calc  il  M.  The  base  of  lime  is  brighter  and  whiter  than  barium  or 

strontium. 

Lime  is  of  a  gray-white  colour,  warm,  acriil,  and  urinous  to  the 
taste;  sp.  gr.  2. 33,  soluble  in  450  times  its  weight  of  water.  It  it 
apyrous;  it  chtnget  vegetable  blues  to  green i  it  combines  >^rttli  dl 
the  acids,  sulpburi  tuiphureted  hydrogen,  and  phosphorus;  it  it 
▼ery  abundant  in  the mineml  kingdom,  tad  fyrmn  the  basit  of  aaiMl 
botes  and  shells.  The  calcareota  tptrt,  marble,  HoMttoaef  dMifc, 
and  mtrU  consbt  chiefly  of  lime. 

Htdrat  of  Lime.  When  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  thrown  upon 
fresh  burnt  lime,  it  is  absorbed  rnpidly,  with  the  extrication  of  con- 
siderable heat,  and  some  phosphorescent  light;  at  the  same  time  the 
lime  crumbles  down  into  a  very  fine,  white,  dry  powder,  augmented 
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much  IB  bulk,  but  less  caustic  than  before.  Lime,  thus  slaked,  does 
BOt  mew  tliese  phenom^M  on  a  farther  addition  of  water)  bnt  maj  > 
te^Mned  or  diuoWed  in  it 

IJflwia  ecvcely  found  in  nature  nncombanedt  but  is  easily  pre- 
pored^om  any  of  its  carbon  ii  ,  (hither  mineral  or  animal,  bj  the 
action  0f  lire,  which  first  expels  the  water,  and  then  destroys  any 
animal  matters  which  may  be  present,  and,  lastly,  expels  the  car- 
bnnir  nrid.  This  prorr»«**  i«  imprnpr  r'v  termed  the  buniinj^  of  lime* 
The  prinliirf     !imp.  cir.  ;h  it.  i-^  rDiiuiunil y  rn!lf(K  fjnicklime. 

As  liiih.'  ijUiokl\  aJU'acis  laoialuie  ainl  cailidiiic  ar'ul  from  the  at- 
mosplierc,  it  should  be  always  recently  jircjjiued,  mtd  when  kept,  it 
should  be  preserved  in  very  close  botUcs.  Lioic  should  liot  effer- 
▼esce  with  acids,  and  should  be  entirely  sotnble  in  water* 

Medical  vH.'^'Oa  the  living  body  lime  acts  as  an  escharetlct  and 
ao  ench  it  was  formerly  applied  to  ifl*conditioned  and  obstinate  eores* 
Dissolved  in  water«  it  is  sometimes  given  internally  as  a  tonic  or  as- 
trin<2;ent  in  scrofula  and  various  fluxes,  and  formerly  it  enjoyed  con- 
siderable reputation  as  a  lithontriptic.  It  is  extremely  useinl  in  re- 
moving t'lP  ^cabby  rrn-N  in  tinrn  *-^apitis. 

Tlic  Loudon  f'olh  l:.  li.Lw  iuuu«^iit  proper  to  introduce  a  formula 
for  the  preparuUuii  oi  luoc*,  liiough  it  is  an  articb*  «nea**Uy  procured^ 
as  to  »tiein  to  render  this  unnecessary.    We,  however,  insert  it. 

OC^  Ciibt,  Fkarm.      York,       Phil  Ambo. 

CALX.  L.  lime. 

Take  of  Litneatonc,  one  pound.  Break  it  into  bits,  and  bum  it  for 
an  luntr  in  a  crucible  with  a  violent  heai,  or  until  the  atrbomc  add 
be  totally  expelled,  eo  that  on  dropping  on  it  aettie  addj  no  air 
bubMes  are  formed. 

Lime  iiiiiy  be  made  in  tlie  same  manner  from  oyatcr-ahells,  after 
they  have  tteen  washed  in  boiling  water,  and  freed  from  all  impari- 
ties. 

If  limestone  is  chosen,  the  purest  sort  is  to  be  preferred.  The 
Phamu  ofN.  York  and  FhU.  have  not  g^ven  a  formnia  for  this  pre- 
paration. 

AViUA  CALCIS.  A  E.    LmuoR  Calois.  L. 

Sfdutian  ^  lAme.   lime  Water. 

Thke  of  lime,  half  a  pound;  dietiUed  water^  twelve  pinie.^Pour  the 
water  tgwn  thi  Hme  and  etir  them  together/  cover  the  weed  imme- 
diatthf^  and  let  it  stand  for  three  hours;  then  keep  the  solution 
upon  t  he  remaining  lime  tn  wdl-stopped  glaee  hotUee^  and  pour  ^ff 
the  dear  liquor  when  it  is  wanted  for  L. 

Lime  abeorhs  water  very  raoidly  with  considerable  heat  and  noiie. 
This  may  be  shown  by  sprinkling  a  little  water  on  some  dry  quick- 
lime. T'he  above-mentioned  phenomena  will  take  place,  am!  the 
lime  will  fall  into  a  powder,  which  has  been  called  nydrat  of  lime. 
In  this  compound,  the  lime  is  to  the  water,  according  to  Mr.  Dalton, 
as  25  to  8;  according  to  Davy,  as  55  to  17;  and  to  Berzelius,  as 
100  to  32.1.    Some  caret  however,  in  necessary  in  its  preparation^ 
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lett  more  water  should  be  added,  titan  it  eaaeailal  to  ilt  caMtite* 
tion*  It  affords  a  very  conTenient  form  of  keeping  lime^  for  ocea» 
sioDal  use  in  a  laboratorj;  for  the  hjdrat  may  safely  be  preserved 

in  glass  bottles,  which  are  almost  constantly  broken  by  the  earth  in 
Ita  peHectlr  dry  state.  The  hjdrat  of  lime  differs  from  those  of 
barytes  and  strontites,  in  retaining  its  water  much  less  forciblj|£Br 
the  whole  of  it  may  be  expelled  by  a  strong  red  heat. 

Lime  is  very  sparin^xly  soluble  in  water,  viz.  in  the  proportion  of 
about  1  to  500;  accord inV  to  Thomson,  1  to  758;  to  Davy,  1  to  450j 
and  to  Dalton,  at  Go'  Falirenheit,  1  to  778.  The  experiments  of 
Mr.  Dalton  terul  to  establish  a  curious  fact  respecting  the  solubility 
of  liiae,  viz.  tliut  dissolves  more  plentifully  in  cold  than  in  hat  wa^ 
Uf»  He  has  given  the  foLiowing  table,  the  irst  eolttBin  of  whicb  o»» 
presses  the  tenperatore  of  the  water^  the  8ccood«  the  nnmber  oC 
mins  of  water,  required  to  take  up  one  grain  of  lime;  and  the 
Surd  the  namber  reqnired  to  dissolve  one  grain  of  hydrat  of  time* 

Graiiu  of  water 
Uiat  dn«>lv« 
1  nr.  of  bydml. 

.  ^84. 
.  780. 
.  952. 

At  the  freezing;  point,  or  nearly  so,  Mr.  Dalton  thinks  it  probable 
that  wator  wonldtake  up  nearly  twice  as  ninch  limei  as  is dissolvod 
by  boiling  water.   Henn/^M  CAamt/fy. 

The  Dublin  and  London  Colleges  employ  boiling  water  m  thin 
preparation,  in  which  the  Pharm.  U.  S,  followed  them.  I  may  alio 
he  allowed  to  animadvert  on  the  direction  given  to  pour  the  water 
on  the  lime  and  stir  them  together;  we  are  not  told  to  take  the  lime 
in  powder,  it  of  consequence  was  intended  to  be  in  a  solid  mass;  but 
how  the  stirrins;  is  to  be  effected  until  the  lime  falls  down  or  is  slaked, 
is  difficult  to  comprehend.  To  say  the  least  of  the  directions,  they 
are  deficient  in  per-.[)it  ulty,  as  well  in  the  above  particulars,  as  in 
not  stating  in  what  kind  of  vessels  the  process  should  be  conducted. 

In  making  lime  water,  we  should  first  add  only  so  much  water  as 
is  sufficient  to  slake  the  lime,  which  reduces  it  to  a  fine  powdeft 
easily  diffused  through  water;  for  if  we  add  more  water  at  first,  it 
forms  a  paste  with  the  external  part  of  the  lime,  and  defends  the 
internal  from  the  action  of  the  water.  During  the  whole  process*  the 
air  must  be  excluded  as  much  as  possible;  as  lime  has  a  very  strong 
affinity  for  carbonic  acid,  and  attracts  it  from  the  atmosphere.  The 
proportion  of  water  used  is  scarcely  able  to  dissolve  one-tenth  of 
the  lime;  but  lime  is  of  little  value;  and  our  object  is  to  form  a 
saturated  solution  quickly  and  easily.  Lime  is  actually  more  soluble 
in  cold  than  in  hot  water,  therefore  it  is  unnecessary  to  use  boiling 
water.  The  keeping;  the  lime  water  on  the  excess  of  lime  is  very 
judicious,  as  it  will  always  be  kept  saturated,  even  if  any  carbonic 
acid  is  absorbed,  for  the  carbonat  being  insoluble,  falls  to  the  hot* 
torn,  and  a  fresh  portion  of  lime  is  taken  up.  In  this  manaar  a  large 
bottle  one-fourth  filled  with  limi^  will  supply  lime  water  for  jsars^ 
with  only  the  trouble  of  supplying  fresh  wateri  when  tiie  oner  in 
poured  oft 


Grninit  of  wttfr 
1  gr.  of  lime 

60**   ....    778  . 
ISO*  •    ...   972  . 
....  1270  . 
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^<jy«e  water  it  CMtpftrent  andctkiidMi^  It  has  ta  auster*  _ 
iHttt  ud  affects  vesetable  coloars  a»  tiM  alkaliea  da.  Good*1ime 

wafer  is  precipitated  white  bj  alkalioe  carboDatt,  and  orange  by- 
corrosive  sublimate.    It  enters  very  readily  into  combination  witi 

all  thr  iir'],]^,  sulphur,  and  piiof^phorus;  and  decomposes  the  alkaline 
carboficii-,  j»!iosphats,  fluats,  borats,  oxalats,  tartrats,  and  citratsj 
the  ainrnoniacal  acetate,  iiiiii  iat>  and  succinate,  the  sulphats  of  alu- 
minc  and  nia^ne»ta,  ibe  luetaiiic  salts,  spirituous  Uqi^orSy  aa- 
^iugeut  substances. 

'MwlMiMk^Wtal  applied  to  tha  Imag  fibre,  lime  uaier  cor- 
ni^tMaiid  A&ftm  k|  it -therefore  poaietiea  astringent  powers* 
It  IS  ibM  powerfiO'aBteeidi  or  at  leaatit  combineo  intk  and 
tnii^acids  when  it  comet  &I  ooatact  with  them.  It  alao  diaaolftfa 

inacas,  and  kills  intesUoal  woiim.  Froai  potseaaiog  these  propei^ 
ties,  it  is  usee?  in  medicine,  in  diseases  supposed  to  arise  from  laxitj 
and  debility  of  the  solids,  as  diarrhrra,  tliabetcs,  loucon  hoca,  scrofula, 
and  scurvy;  in  atr<  ciions  of  (he  stomach  accompanied  with  acidity 
uud  Hatulence:  when  ilic  int.'-i mes  are  IouUmI  with  mucus:  and  in 
worms.  Liuic  water  is  ^l  aK  cly  capable  <a  di>>oivini;,  even  out  of 
the  body,  any  of  the  subi^lauces  oi  whirli  urinary  calculi  consist; 
it  haa  therefcfe, no  pretensions  to  the  character  ol  a  lithonu  iptic. 
It  baa  alao  teen  recoouneadad  in  cmata  lactea,  in  cancer,  and  in 
chmic  catnaooa  diaaatea*  BitecoaUj,  it  la  applied  to  ilUoadi- 
fioMd  ulcers,  gangrenosa  aorea;  as  a  wMhb  tinea  capitia. and  paoiai 
and  aa  an  injection  in  gonorrhoea,  fistulas,  and  olcers  of  the  bladder. 

Lime  water  combined  with  milk  is  found  verj  advaBtageoaa in  re- 
lieving the  obatinata  donating  oecaning  in  biiiooa»  remitting  and 
jcllow  fever. 

When  taken  internally,  its  taste  is  said  to  be  best  covered  by 
lukewarm  milk.  Its  dose  is  commonly  from  two  to  four  ounces, 
frequently  repeated;  bui  when  long  couLiuued  it  wcakcnh  tiic  organs 
cf  digestion. 

ayPharm,  U.  &  1930,-^  oJek— JV.  York  and  PkO,  Mrm.  1830^  edl 

it  liquor  calcis — lime  water.— Formula  as  abore,  except  the  latter  employ, 
ing^  only  four  ounces  of  lime,  and  one  (^Uon  of  distilled  water.  The  employ- 
l&ent  oi  boiling  water,  as  formerly  recommended  by  the  Pharm.  U.  S.  from  U»e 
^ndoii  fennala,  is  properly  omitted,  and  we  imagine  the  distills  water 
iP|iit  r^asmnbly  be  mpplied  by  the  hydtaat  or  tain  wtet. 

GRETA.  JL  Ik 

CaLoia  CAmaoMAB  MoLuon.  E*   Carltonat  of  Ztme.  CHaOk, 

The  softer  kind  of  carbonat  of  lime  is  obtained  from  both  the  mi- 
neral and  animal  kingdoms.  It  is  the  most  common  of  all  minerals; 
ia  fiMind  under  a  great  wietj  of  forms,  and  variooa  names,  as  chalk, 
liMiloile,  nurWe,  spar.  Id  torm  it  ia  either  amorphona,  atalaetical, 
w  cryBtallised.  When  aniorpbo«a»itat«Kt«raiB  either  foliated,  atri- 
ated,  grannlar,  or  earthy.  The  primitive  form  of  ita  cryatala  ia  a  rhona* 
twdaTpaflHglopiped.  Hardness,  lustre  and  transparency,  variouai 
when  transparent,  it  causes  double  refraction;  specific  gravity  from 
51.315  to  2.78;  colour  when  pure,  white;  effervesces  violently  with 
muriatic  acid,  and  diaaolvea  entirely  or  nearly  so  in  it,  forming  a 
eidoiirleaa  solution. 
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Its  offidul  wietiet  maj  be  amiund  mider, 

1.  Soft  carboDat  of  lime.   CStatt.   CretaMa.   Crmej  (F.) 

Krcide,  (G.) 

2.  Indurated  carbonat  of  lime.    Marble,    Mamot  albmiu 
Pierre  a  chaux,  (¥,)    KaUatein^  (G.) 

They  contain  about  45  parts  of  carbonic  acid,  and  55  of  lime. 

In  medicine  it  is  given  to  correct  acidity  in  the  primae  viip,  espe- 
cially when  accompanied  with  looseness.  Powdered  chalk  has  been 
exteiiially  applied  with  success  to  scalds  and  burns. 

In  pliarniacy  it  is  employed  for  the  preparation  of  carboaic  acid 
gas,  and  of  the  rouriat  of  lime. 

Lime  as  a  carbonate  has  been  prepared  for  medical  purposes  from 
calcareoas  stones,  and  various  shells^  &e.  under  the  names  of 

Prepared  Oyster  shells, 
———Eggshells,  * 

 Cndi's  eni, 

'  Crab's  clawoy 

—  Coral,  &c. 

None  of  which  are  at  all  superior  in  a  medical  view  to  the  common 

chalk  properly  washed  and  levigated.  It  is  true  thejT  contain  phoB- 
phat  of  lime  and  gelatin,  but  it  is  impossible  to  ascnbe  any  virtues 

to  them  in  the  very  small  amount  in  which  they  exist. 

dj*  N.  York  Pharm.  calcis  carbonas — PkiL  Pharm,  calcis  cui>ona»— chalk} 
calcis  carbonas  durus — white  marble. 

CALCIS  CARBONAS  PRi&FARATUS.  £.  v2. 
Prqtared  Carbomii  of  Lime*   Pr^ared  ChallL 

Syn.  Cnie  prepare,  (F.)  RdnKrdde,  (G.) 

Take  tf  chalky  <me  pound^'^dd  a  small  quaniiiy  of  water  ami  grind 
it  inio  a  fine  powder;  throw  this  powder  into  a  large  vessd  jtdl  of^ 
water,  stir  it,  and  after  a  short  interval^  pour  the  supernatant  tur-  * 
bid  water  into  another  vessel^  and  set  it  oy,  that  the  powder  mm 
subside;  lastly,  having  poured  away  Ihewater^  dry  the  powder.  £, 
The  coarse  powder  which  the  frafer  could  not  sumend^  may  be 
levigaled  again^  and  treated  in  the  same  manner* 

In  this  mannrr  arc  to  be  prepai  ed, 

Coral— Crab- s  claws^  first  broken  into  smaUpkces^  and  washed 
irith  boiling  trater. 

(hjster-.shf  JIa  and  egg-shells,  first  cleaned  from  impurities. 

*'lnd  also  anihrr,  anl'nnony,  calamine,  tntti/,  and  verdigris. 
The  jit  oparation  of  tiiese  substances  merely  consists  in  reducing 
them  to  an  impalpable  powder. 

Medical  tt«e.«--Carbonat  of  lime  is  commonly  called  an  absorbent 
esrdi.  It  certsinly  is  an  antacid  j  that  is,  it  combines  with  and  neu- 
twliaea  most  acids,  while  its  carbonic  acid  is  expelled  in  the  form 
of  ^s.  It  is  therefore  exhibited  in  affections  of  the  stomach,  accom- 
panied with  acidity,  especially  when  at  the  same  time  there. is  a 
tendency  to  diarrhnca.  The  fear  of  forming  conditions  in  the 
bowels  IS  probably  imaginary;  for  it  is  not  warranted  either  by  theory 
w  experience. 
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Applied  externally,  catbooat  of  line  naj  be  conaidered  aa  an  ab> 
aorbent  in  another  point  of  view;  for  ita  beneficial  action  on  bama 
ind  alcera  probably  ariaea  entirely  from  its  imbibing  the  moiatnreor 
ieborous  matter,  as  a  sponge  would  do|  and  thus  preventing  it  from  act- 
ing on  the  abraded  surfaces,  and  excoriating  the  neighbouring  parte.'  . 

Oij*  N.  York  Pharm.  as  above,  in  name  and  preparation:  Phil.  Pharm.  the 
iMmula  ii^  with  a  few  veriMl  chaneeia  the  same  as  the  above,  and  as  in  their 
M.editkD  of  tbeCr.  A  PAorm.  • 

CuTA  Fmoipitata.       PrecipUaltd  Chalk. 

Take  of  aoktHmt  ^  muriat  of  lime^  any  qtumHiy.'^dd  at  fnmk 
(sub)  e&rbonat  of  aoda^  dmohed  m /mr  ime$  it$  weight  of  cKt- 
mUd  wmm  water,  as  u  wffident  to  frtdpitate  the  ehmL  IFoA 
the  matter  which  falls  to  the  bottom  three  times,  by  pouring  on, 
each  time,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water*  Lattfyf  hmnng  etmieted 
iiy  dry  it  t/^Mniachalk  sUnUf  or  paper* 

Thia  preparation  alforda  caibonat  of  lime  in  its  pareat  state,  and, 
althongb  expensive,  may  be  employed  when  it  is  intended  for  inter- 
nal use.  It  is  nevertheless  a  yerynnnecessary  preparation;  the  pre- 
ceding prepared  carbonat  being  no  ways  iiuerior  aa  a  medicine^  if 
proper  attention  is  paid  to  its  preparation. 

This  may  be  considered  as  an  affectation  of  perfection. 

LIQUOR  CALCIS  MURIATIS.  Z.  ^, 

SOLUTIO  MUAIATIS  CaLCIS.   E»    AqUA  MUUJLATIS  C ALOIS.  /)• 

lAquof^  or  WateTf  or  JSokUian  of  Matiat  of  Imm* 

Tbke  of  hard  Carbtmat  tf  ^mt,  broken  in  pieeeSf  nine  otmcesf  Mu» 

riatic  acid,  sixteen  ounces;  Water  right  ounces. — Mix  the  acid 
with  the  water,  tmd  gradually  add  the  pieeee  of  lime,  fi'hen  the 
effrrveurncc.  has  ceased^  digest  them  for  an  honr,  jwi/r  nJJT  fhr 
Hquor,  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  THssolvc  the  residuum  in  its 
weight  and  a  ludf  of  water^  then  Jilter  tlu  solution,  £. 

From  the  difficulty  of  crystallizing  this  salt,  it  ia  directed  by  the 
Edinburgh  College  to  be  eyaporated  to  the  total  expulsion  of  its  wa- 
istt  of  crystallization,  as  bein^  the  surest  way  of  obtaining  a  solution 
•of  uniform  strength.  With  the  same  view,  the  Dublin  College  satu- 
rates muriatic  acid  of  a  given  strength:  and  it  is  directed  that  the 
solution  should  always  liavc  a  detemiinatc  specific  gravity.  Is  not 
the  employment  of  distilled  water,  as  recommended  by  the  PhU, 
Pharvi.  altogetlicr  unnecessary  in  this  preparation?  exceptinthis  and 
a  few  verbal  alterations,  the  formula  is  as  in  the  above. 

Itmay  be  economically  prepared  from  the  residuum  in  the  decom- 
position of  arariat  of  ammonia,  by  lime  and  chalk,  according  to  the 
directioiia  of  the  Berlin  Pharmacopo^  now  adopted  by  the  London 
College,  by  watery  fusion,  solution,  filtration,  and  cnrstallization. 
Its  purity  is  ascertained  by  its  remaining  colourless  and  transparent, 
with  infusion  of  galls  and  caustic  ammonia;  a  brown  colour  indicat- 
ing the  presence  of  iron,  and  a  precipitation  that  of  alumina,  liut 
itmay  be  purified  by  boiling  it  in  solution  an  hour,  with  a  suthcient 
quantity  of  pure  chalk,  or        carbonat  of  iime,  tiltrating  it,  evapo- 


rating  it  gently,  tillitioqaire  the  specific  gmntjof  1.5,  allowing 
it  to  stand  some  days  in  a  corked  bottle,  decMiting  it  from  Um  bo- 

diment,  and  duly  evaporating  it. 

The  crystals  of  this  salt  arc  prisms  of  six  smooth  and  equal  sides, 
but  they  are  often  so  aggregated,  that  they  can  only  be  termed  aci- 
cular.   Its  taste  is  pungent,  bitter,  and  disagreeable.    When  heated, 
it  melts,  swells,  and  loses  its  water  uf  crystal  ligation,  and  at  averjr 
high  temperature,  a  small  part  of  its  acid.   It  is  one  of  the  most  de» 
liqutMent  salts  knowDy  and  is  so  soluble,  tbat  water  seems  capable 
oT dtssoWing  twice  its  weight,  or,  at  leasts  forms  with  it  a  Tiseid 
liquor;  but  as  it  is  still  capable  of  attracting  moistore  frmn  the  air,, 
•ftd  of  emitting  caloric,  when  further  diluted,  it  can  scarcely  be 
considered  as  a  true  solution.   It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  its  solu- 
tion burn^  \^'ith  a  crimson  flame.    Insoluble  in  spirit  of  turpentine. 
It  is  decomposed  by  the  8u]j)huric,  nitric,  phosphoric,  fluoric,  and 
boracic  acid;  by  baryta,  potass,  soda,  and  strontia;  by  most  of  the 
sulphats,  sulphites,  nitrats,  phosphats,  floats,  borat^i,  and  the  alka- 
line carbonats.    Crystallized,  it  contains  31  acid,  44  lime,  and  2^ 
water;  dried  at  a  red  heat,  42  acid,  50  lime,  and  8  water. 

MMkd  tise.— It  was  first  proposed  as  «  medicine  bj  M.  Fomray^ 
and  has  been  lately  extolled  in  scrofnlous  and  glandular  diseasea, 
and  cases  of  debility  in  general,  by  several  eminent  practitiottera, 
Dr.  Beddoes,  Dr.  R.  Pearson,  and  others*  Thirty  drops  of  the 
ioltttion  are  a  safficieat  dose  for  children,  and  a  drscnm  for  adults, 
repeated  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  In  an  over-dose  it  has  produced 
qualms  and  sickness;  and  three  drachms  and  a  half  killed  a  dog,  the 
stomach  of  which,  upon  dissection,  had  its  villous  coat  bloodshot, 
and  in  many  parts  almost  black,  and  converted  into  a  ^latinoua 
slime.  Perhaps  it  is  the  muriat  of  lime  which  is  the  active  ingre- 
dient in  the  lotions  prepared  by  triturating  calomel  or  corrosive  sub* 
limate  in  lime-water.  The  resultinc  compound  is  a  sdlntion  of 
BHiriat  of  lime,  with  oxjd  of  mercnrj  £fiiisea  throu^  it  The  pro- 
perty of  this  salt,  of  producing  intense  cold  donng  its  solution, 
might  also  be  applied  to  medical  nse.  For  this  purpose  it  might  be 
acoQomicall/  prepared,  hj  satarating  with  muriatic  acid  the  resi- 
duum of  the  distillation  of  ammonia  or  of  carbonat  of  ammonia.  Its 
strong  affinity  for  water  and  alcohol,  fits  it  for  tho  fOOtiicatMNi  •€ 
alcohol  and  ether. 

This  salt  may  be  prepared  in  any  amount  by  the  makers  of  the 
mineral  waters,  by  merely  extricating  the  carbonic  acid  with  muria- 
tic acid.  A  muriat  of  lime  would  be  left,  which  might  be  evaporated 
to  dryness,  redissoived  and  crystallized,  and  a  solution  of  proper 
strength  formed. 

IfimiAB  Calcis— Muriat  of  linie^  TmkPhmm,t  CakcoChmkhvx— » 
Chloride  of  Calcium,  Phil.  Pharm.  The  latter  Tharm.  introduces  the  article 
into  their  list  of  materia  medica,  and  gives  a  formula.  The  former  directs  to 
take  of  the  salt  that  remains  after  the  sublimation  of  carb.  of  ammonia;  of  thia 
two  powidt  aie  to  be  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water  filtered,  and  the  sohitUm 
crapotrted  to  diynem.  Thismltiitohekepthia  wdlitoppedvcmd. 
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peculiar  concrete  Vegetable  Principle. 

Spi'  C«Wbr^  U'O  K«niprer,  (G.)  Canfera,  (I.)  Alcanfor^  (S.)  Cafoor,  (A.) 

C;ifur,  (II.)  Curfura,  (San.) 

Camphor  Is  a  concrete,  friable  substance,  of  a  white  colour,  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  transparency,  and  a  crystalline  appeaiauce, 
specific  gravity  0.9887.  Its  taste  is  bitter  and  acrid,  and  its  smell 
penetrating  and  peculiar.  It  is  evaporated  unchanged  bj  a  beat  of 
145%  bat  may  ^9  melted  by  tuddeDly  exposing  it  to  SOa%  Thm 
▼aposr  wben  cMuleDied,  crystallizes  in  besagonal  pitteit  Its 
mpo*^  ^  eiceedingly  inflamoiable,  and  when  kindled  it  bunu  vitb 
a  iibit«  flame  and  a  great  deal  of  amoke,  and  leaYet  no  raiidiitin* 
The  products  of  its  combiibti'^n  nrr  crubonic  acid  gas,  charcoal  and 
water.  Camphor  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  the  acids.  From  these 
solutions  it  is  prer I  pit  ifrd  !i\  v.  . if  nr.  It  h  also  soluble  in  hot  oils, 
both  volatile  and  ti-v*  iL  but  on  cooiincr  =r  ]Mrate8  fiom  tliem  in  plu- 
mose crystals.  It  i-  iii-f»l'?h!p  in  water,  md  is  not  acted  on  by  the 
alkalies,  metals,  m  n  .  liMh  ^ .w^h.  ];\  n>peated  distillation  with 
nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  a  peculiar  acid.  It  exists  in  many 
vegetables,  but  is  chiefly  procurea  frooa  the  LauruB  Qmmherm  and 
JkfftMamKM  Cmpkonif  tha  formar  of  tha  clasa  Knnaand*  Monog. 
Nat.  OnL  OlaraecflB. 

The  camphor  laurel  grows  in  great  abundance*  and  to  a  Tory  con* 
■idovable  size,  in  the  forests  of  .bpan.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  ei'oeii* 
houses  in  Enj^land.  Every  part  of  the  tree  smells  strongly  of  cam- 
phor, which  IB  ohtnin(»d  from  the  tnmk,  branches,  and  root,  by  dis- 
tillation. Tliey  arc  cut  down  inlo  snmll  |iiL'ce*^,  an<l  put  into  a  still 
with  a  quantity  of  water.  Atter  the  uaier  lias  buen  kept  boiling 
forty -eight  liours,  the  camphor  is  found  adhering  to  the  straw  witn 
which  the  head  oi  the  still  is  lined.  In  this  siate  it  is  imported  by 
the  Dtttchy  and  b  called  crude  camphor.  It  is  very  impure,  con- 
aiating  of  aawll  brownish  or  ditty-eray  grains,  misad  with  straw, 
wood,  bauv  and  other  itnpurities.  Froa  these  it  is  purified  in  HoU 
lawlt  by  a  second  sublimation  in  glass  vesieUi  being  pratioailj 
abceid  with  quick-lime,  to  combine  with  and  prevent  any  empyreup 
matic  oil  with  which  it  may  be  contaminated  from  subliming,  while 
the  camphor  concretes  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  into  cakes, 
convex  on  one  side,  and  concave  on  thi*  other,  about  two  or  three 
inches  thick*  thinner  at  the  edg^  and  generally  perforated  in  the 
middle.* 

Pure  camphor  is  lighter  than  water,  very  white,  pellucid,  some- 
what unctuous  to  the  touch,  buttle,  ^et  tough  and  elastic,  so  as  to 
be  seaMely  puiverlzablei  shining  in  its  fracture,  and  cryatalKne  in 
ita  textures  of  a  bitterish,  aromatic,  pungent  taste,  yet  accompanied 
with  a  sense  of  coolnessj!  of  a  strong  and  very  penetrating  smell| 
very  volatile,  inflammable,  burning  entirely  away  without  leaving 
any  eoal  or  ashes;  capable  of  combining  with  the  fixed  and  volatUe 
eiMy  resins*  and  balsamsi  soluble  in  alcohol*  ether*  and  the  concen- 

•  For  the  method  of  purifyinpc  Cnmphor,  sec  an  account  by  PfoftSlOV  Woodr 
'  bottie»  in  the  Pbiiadelpiua  Medicid  Museum*  YoL  I.  p.  197, 
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trated  sulpliunc,  nitric,  and  acefic  acids;  separable  from  these  aloo- 
hoUc  and  add  solatioot  bj  water;  insoluble  la  mter,  alkalies,  and 
the  weaker  acids;  decomposable  by  heat  when  mixed  with  alumina^ 
being  converted  into  an  essential  oil  and  charcoal,  and  by  treating  it 
with  niiric  acid,  ^vliich  acidifies  it,  producing  campboiic  acid.* 
With  sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  artificial  tannin. 

But  the  production  of  camphor  is  not  confined  to  the  laurus  cam- 
phora,  although  it  furnishes  almost  all  the  camphor  uf  commerce;  it 
u  fouDd  in  very  great  purity  in  intersticei  amonc  the  woody  fibres 
ef  aa  unknown  tree  in  Borneo;  it  ia  also  contained  in  the  roots  of 
the  launis  ctnnamomnm  and  caBsia^  Alpiniagalanga^  amonram  8ed»- 
aria,  &c. ;  in  the  seeds  of  the  amomum  cardamomam,  piper  cnbeba, 
&€.;  and  in  many  indigenottS  plantSt  as  in  the  thjmofr  serpyllum 
and  vnlgaris,  jumperis  communis,  rosmarinus  officinalis,  salvia  offi- 
cinalis, mentha  piperita,  &:c.,  and  maybe  separated  from  the  essen- 
tial oils  of  rosemary,  lavender,  marjoram,  and  sage.  It  is  therefore 
now  universally  considered  as  a  peculiar  principle  of  vegetables, 
and  not  as  a  resin,  as  stated  by  the  Dublin  College.  It  is  also  now 
well  known  to  be  produced  by  the  action  of  muriatic  acid  ^s  on  oil 
of  turpentine,  in  considerable  amount  This  camphor,  which  I  have 
frequently  prepared,  appears  to  me  to  possesa  every  prooerty  of 
common  camphor.  From  the  similarity  in  some  respects  or  the  oil  * 
of  turpentine,  and  that  of  sassafras,  1  expected  to  procore  It  fitnii 
this  last  by  a  similar  process;  but  it  does  not  yield  it 

Afcdical  use. — Camphor  is  a  very  active  substance  whea  takon 
into  the  stomach.  It  increases  the  heat  of  the  body  considerablj, 
and  gives  a  tendency  to  diaphoresis,  but  without  quickening  the 
pulse.  At  first  it  raises  the  spirits,  but  produces  a  subse(|uent  de- 
pression; and  it  facilitates  voluntary  motion.  In  excessive  doses 
it  causes  syncope,  anxiety,  retchings,  convulsions,  and  delirium. 
These  violent  eS'ects  of  camphor  are  most  efi'cctually  counteracted 
by  opium. 

In  a  morbid  state  of  the  bodjy  camphor  allays  inordinate  action* 
When  tbe  pulse  is  hard  and  contracted,  it  renders  it  fnller  and 
softer.  U  removes  spasms,  and  flitting  pains  arising  from  spasms; 
and  in  delirium,  when  opium  fails  of  procuring  sleep,  camphor  will 
often  succeed.  It  is  also  said  to  correct  the  bad  etfects  of  oplnoif 
mezcreon,  cantiiarides,  and  the  drastic  pur<i;atives  and  diuretics. 

The  most  general  indication  for  the  use  of  camphor,  is  tlie  lan- 
guor or  oppression  oi  the  vis  vitw.  It  may  therefore  be  given  with 
advantage, 

1.  In  all  febrile  diseases  of  the  typhoid  type,  especially  when  at- 
tended with  delirium. 

2.  In  inflammations  with  typhmd  feTer»  as  in  some  cases  of  peri- 
pneumonia and  rheumatism. 

3.  In  eruptive  diseases,  to  favour  the  eruption,  or  to  bring  it  back 

•  Campliorlc  acid  crystuHi/es  in  white  parallelepipeds  of  a  slightly  acid,  bit- 
ter table,  ami  smell  or.sanroii,  emorescing-  in  tlic  air;  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
water;  more  soluble  in  hot  water;  soluble  in  alcohol,  the  Duncral  acids,  vula* 
tile  and  unctuom  oils,  meltin|^  and  sabliming  by  heat. 

Carophorats  have  commonly  a  bitter  taste,  bum  with  a  blue  flame  bitfbra  HlO 
blow-pipe^  and  are  decompoaed  by  beat*  the  acid  aublimiog.  * 
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t»  the  akiDf  if  iiroai  an j  cattse  it  bat  mMoAj  raceded,  aa  in 
anali-poiy  maatles^  Sw.* 

4.  In  many  spasmodic  dimsesy  especially  mamay  melancboljy 

epilepsy,  hjBteria,  chorea,  hiccougRy  &c« 

5.  la  indolant  local  inflaniBiations,  not  (kpendiag  upon  an  inter- 
nal cause,  to  excite  action  in  the  part^ 

As  from  its  great  lightness  it  is  apt  to  swim  upon  the  contents  of 
the  stomach,  and  to  occasion  pain  at  its  upper  orifice,  it  is  necessary 
that  it  be  always  exhibited  in  a  state  of  minute  division.  In  order 
to  reduce  it  to  powder,  it  must  be  previoui^ly  moistened  witii  a  little 
alcohol.    It  may  then  be  given, 

1.  In  powder,  with  sugar,  magnesia,  and  nitrat  of  potass. 

SU  In  fdlWf  with  the  fetid  gums,  and  mucilage. 

S.  In  eolation,  in  alcohol^  oil«  or  acetic  acid. 

4.  Sespended  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion,  by  means  of  mucilage^ 
sugar,  yolk  of  egg,  almonds,  vinegar*  ^e. 

5.  The  best  mode  of  administering  camphor  seems,  by  triturating 
it  with  milk  or  cream;  this  fluid  suspends  it  very  largely.  It 
has  been  said  to  (Hssok'e  it:  but  from  my  experiments  on  this 
point,  I  believe  it  is  an  error;  lor  in  a  few  days  1  always  found 
the  camphor  precipitated,  and  the  putrefactive  fermentation  of 
the  milk  appeared  nearly  as  rapidly^  as  if  no  camphor  bad  been 
combined  with  it 

Internally,  it  may  be  ^iven  in  small  doses,  of  from  one  to  five 
grains,  repeated  at  short  intervals,  as  its  effects  are  very  transient, 
er  in  large  doses,  not  under  twenty  grains* 

|C7*  Mr.  Thomson,  in  the  Loudon  Dispensatory,  p.  291,  has  the 
following  remarks  on  the  subject  of  camphor,  under  the  head  of 

Drtobalanops. 

Dryobakmaps,  Asiatic  Researches,  v.  12,  p.  539.  CL  13.  ordl 
1.  Polyandria  Mono^^ynia.  Nof.  Ord.  Guttiferx,  Jfiss.  G,  nova. 
Calix  one-leafed,  permanent;  enlarged  into  a  gibbous  cup,  with  live 
liguiate,  lon^:,  scariose  wings.  Corolla  5-petalled.  Capsule  supe- 
rior, one-celled,  S-vaived;  seed  solitary.  Embryo  inverse,  with- 
out perisperm."  .  ' 

Species,  D.  Camphora.  Asiat.  Res.  Plate  4,  &c.  •♦That  the 
camphor  brought  to  Europe  from  the  Islands  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo, 
is  not  the  product  of  the  Laorus  Camphora,  was  remarked  bj 
Kasmpfer;  (Jhnan*  Exoi*  p.  77^%)  but  no  accurate  description  has 
been  given  of  the  tree  which  yields  it  Mr.  H.  T.  Colebroke 
however^  lately  been  enabled  to  determine  the  genus  to  which 
it  iielong^  and  to  which  we  have  referred  it,  from  the  examination 
of  some  seeds,  in  a  Tory  perfect  atate,  sent  from  Tapanooly  to  Cal- 
cutta." 

**  The  D.  Camphora  is  a  native  of  forests  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of 
Sumatra,  and  esj>ecially  in  the  vicinity  of  Tapanooly.  It  is  stated 
by  Mr.  Prince  to  be  found  in  abundance  from  the  back  of  Ayer 
nongey,  as  tar  north  as  Bacougan,  a  distance  of  250  miles.  It 
grows  to  a  great  height,  and  the  trunks  which  is  arboreous  and 
covered  with  a  brownish  bark,  often  measares  six  or  seven  feet  in 
diameter,  &c  &c. 

22 
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**  The  cainphor  forms  in  the  heart  ef  the  tree,  eccup^ing  portkmi 
of  one  foot  end  one  foot  and  a  half  long,  at  certain  distances:  hot 
the  younger  trees  jield  oil  only,  which  has  nearly  the  same  proper- 
ties as  the  camphor,  and  would  ultimately  be  converted  into  tne  con- 
crete substance.  The  natives,  in  searching  for  the  camphor,  make 
a  deep  incision  in  the  tsunk,  about  fourteen  or  eighteen  feet  from 
the  ground,  with  a  Malay  axe;  and  when  it  is  discovered  they  fell 
the  tree,  and  cut  it  into  junks  of  a  fathom  lono^,  which  are  again 
split  The  camphor  is  found  in  a  concrete  state,  and  resem- 
bles whitish  flakes  in  perpendicular  layers,  occupying  a  space  the 
thicknesis  oi  a  man's  arm.  A  middling-sized  tree  will  yield  nearly 
eleven  poondsy  and  a  large  tree,  double  that  quantity.'' 

q:^  CampiMm,  iK  Fsv*  and PAm. 


CANELLA*  L.  Camxlla  Alba.  £.  D* 

CaneBa  Albtu  WUd  Chmamm.   JfTtUt  or  LawMeavid  Cbiefllflr* 

The  Bark. 

IkdeemuHaMmegsfrnku  Nat  Ord.  OkneoBf  linn.  Mdiaeem,  Jumu 

iSyn.  Cannelle  blanche,  (F.)   Weiiser  Zimmet,  (G.)   Cannella  bianca,  (I.) 

The  cauella  alba  h  a  tall  tree,  which  is  very  common  in  Jamaica* 
and  other  West  India  islands. 

The  canella  is  the  interior  bark,  freed  from  an  outward,  thin, 
rough  one,  and  dried  in  the  shade.  The  shops  distinguish  two  sorts 
of  canella,  dltVerinf;  from  each  other  in  the  length  and  thickness  of 
the  quills:  they  are  both  the  bark  of  the  same  tree,  the  thicker 
being  taken  from  the  trunk,  and  the  thinner  from  the  branches.  It 
his  often  been  improperly  confounded  with  the  wintera  aromatica. 

It  is  brought  to  us  rolled  up  in  long  quills,  thicker  than  cinnamon^ 
and  both  outwardly  and  inwardly  of  a  whitish  coloor,  Ugjitly  inclin- 
ing to  yellow.  It  is  a  warm,  pungent  aromatic,  not  of  the  most  agree- 
able kind ;  nor  are  any  of  the  preparations  of  it  very  gratefuL  Infu- 
sions of  it  in  water  are  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  smell  of  the  canella, 
but  they  are  rather  bitter  than  aromatic.  Tinctures  in  rectified  spirit 
have  the  warmth  of  the  bark,  but  little  of  its  smell.  Proof  spirit  dis- 
solves the  aromatic  as  well  as  the  bitter  matter  of  the  canella^  and  is 
therefore  the  best  menstruum. 

Medical  tia«i— Canella  alba  is  often  employed  where  a  warm  sti- 
mulant to  the  stomach  is  necessary,  and  as  a  corri^ent  to  otiier  arti- 
cles.^ It  is  usefol  as  covering  the  taste  of  some  other  articles.  It  is 
considered  by  many  as  a  powerful  antiscorbutic  Dose  of  tiie  pow- 
der, ten  to  twentv  grains. 
(O*  Caoelli,  iir.  IM  and  PAtt /"Stoiii. 
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CANTHARTDES.  L.  D.    Cantharis  Vesicatoria.  E» 

IdSLOA  YWOATORXUB.    LtTTA  YsSIOATOJIU. 

Caantfmides,   8jmi$h  Ihf.   BHttering  Fly^  ^e.  ^ 

CokopterOt  Linn.  Elcuterata^  Fabric. 

Gantbaridesy  (F.)   Spanische  Fliegcnoder  Kanthandeo,  (G.)  Caa- 
tuelle,  (I.)  Cantharidas,  (S.) 

The  term  cantharis  '  I  tliink  preferable  to  the  others.  The  use  of 
ihe  plural  caniharides,  would  seem  to  imply  that  a  single  jhj  was  in- 
capable of  producing  the  efiect  of  vesication,  it  is  true,  ihib  is  of 
little  imiiortanee,  but  the  opportttoi^  of  fiziog  on  the  most  correct 
term  having  occurred«  I  should  haTO  been  better  latitfied  if  the  Con- 
▼eotioii  of  1820  bad  ado|yted  it 

Theae  fnaectahave  a  longish,  ^recDf  and  gold-shining  body,  witii 
fleiible  green-striped  elytra  which  cover  the  whole  back  of  the  body, 
and  under  which  are  their  brown  membranous  wings.  On  their  head 
they  have  two  black  articulated  feelers.  They  are  foun»l  on  the  fraxi- 
T1U8,  sambucus,  salix,  ligustrum,  &.c.  in  Spain,  Italy,  France,  and 
Germany.  The  largest  come  from  Italy,  but  the  Spanish  cantharides 
are  preferred.  They  are  gathered  by  shaking  the  trees  on  which 
they  are  found,  and  catching  them  on  a  cloth  spread  beneath  it 
They  are  then  killed  b?  the  fumes  of  vinegar,  and  dried  carefully  lu 
a  ttoTe.  The  melolontha  vttis  is  semetinieB  foand  mixed  in  eonaifler- 
able  nnmbers  with  the  eantharidea.  Ther  are  eaiily  diattngnuhed  bf 
their  almost  8(}uare  body,  and  by  dieir  black  ff»^  and  aa  probiblj 
they  do  not  stimulate  the  skin,  tnej  should  be  picked  out  befim  tlii 
cantharides  are  powdered. 

A  species  of  meloe  with  vesicating  properties  is  described  in  the 
Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  v.  213,  as  employed  in  the  East  Indies. 

The  analysis  of  cantharides  is  still  imperfect  Neumann  got  from 
1920  grains,  920  watery,  and  afterwards  28  alcoholic  extract;  and 
inversely,  400  alcoholic,  and  192  watery.  Lewis  ascertained  that 
their  active  constituent  is  entirely  soluble,  both  in  water  and  in 
alcohol;  for  extracts  made  with  each  of  these  sidfents  blistered^  as 
far  as  could  be  judged,  e(]ually,  and  as  elfoctaallj  aa  cantharides  in 
substance.  Both  we  residua  were  inactive.  ThouTenel  considered 
the  ▼esicatiag  power  to  reside  in  a  ereen  matter  of  an  oily  nature. 
Beaupoil  in  two  substances,  one  yellow  and  the  other  black,  both 
soluble  in  water,  but  separable  by  alcohol.  Lastly  Robiquet,  in  a 
very  detailed  analysis,  says,  that  neither  of  these  three  principles 
blisters  of  itself;  but  that  this  property  is  owing  to  their  combination 
with  a  particular  white  crystalline  substance,  soluble  in  warm  alco- 
hol, separating  as  it  cools,  soluble  in  oils  and  insoluble  in  water. 
He  also  found,  besides  known  principles,  free  acetic  acid,  phosphat 
of  magnesia,  a  reddish-yellow  oil  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and,  lastly, 
uric  acid*  To  thia  peculiar  vesicating  principle.  Dr.  Thomson  has 
mvea  the  name  of  cantharidin.  QmiSmin  would  have  been  battery 
for  the  precedmg  aeasons  in  rttpect  to  the  name. 

•  The  Phil.  Pharm.  has  adopted  this  tm  in  their  late  work.  That  €t 
N,  yorA  retains  that  of  cantbaudMk 
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The  activity  of  cantharides  is  long  presenrcd.  Vin  Swteten  his 
mentioned  their  use  after  thirty  years,  and  IlMvre  experienced  €ie 
tame  in  some  of  nearly  the  same  age^  It  is  curious,  that  acrid  as 
these  insects  are,  they  are  reduced  to  dost  by  others  Isedins  upon 
them.  It  is,  however,  the  inert  parenchymatous  portion  which  they 
select,  and  the  residue  is  extremely  active. 

Medical  tite.— Cantharides  have  a  peculiar  nauseous  smell,  and 
mn  extremely  acrid,  burning  taste.  Taken  interually,  they  often 
.occasion  a  discharge  of  blood  by  urine,  with  exquisite  pain:  if  the 
dose  be  considerable,  lliey  seem  to  inflame  and  ulcerate  the  whole 
intestinal  canal;  the  stools  become  mucous  and  purulent;  the  breath 
fetid  and  cadaverous;  intense  pains  are  felt  in  the  lower  belly;  the 
patient  faints,  s^rows  giddy,  delirious,  and  dies.  Applied  to  the  skio, 
they  first  iiitlame,  and  afterwards  excoriate  the  part,  raising  a  more 
perfect  blister  than  any  of  the  ventahle  acridSy'and  occasioning  a 
more  plentiful  discharge  of  semm.  Bot  even  tiie  external  application 
4»f  cantharides  is  often  followed  hy  a  strangury,  accompanied  with 
thirst  and  feverish  heat 

The  inconveniences  arising  from  the  nse  of  cantharides,  whether 
taken  internally,  or  applied  externally,  are  best  obviated  by  drink- 
ing plentifully  of  bland  emollient  liquids,  such  as  milk,  emulsions, 
&:r.  The  specific  proportv  of  counteracting  cantharides  ascribed  to 
camphor,  has  probably  no  foundation,  for  itself  sometimes  induces  it. 

Tiie  internal  use  of  cantharides  is  at  all  times  doubtful,  and  re- 
quires the  modt  prudent  management.  They  have,  however,  been 
sometimes  employed  with  success  in  dropsy,  and  in  diseases  of  tlie 
tirhiary  organs,  arising  from  debility.  They  are  given  in  substance 
in  very  small  doses,  or  in  tincture*^ 

Applied  externally,  they  are  one  of  our  best  and  most  powerful 
remeoies.  By  proper  management,  they  may  be  regulated  so  as  to 
act  as  a  gentle  stimulus,  as  a  rubefacient,  or  as  a  bluter. 

BUstei  s  are  applied, 
].  To  increase  *the  activity  of  the  system  in  general  by  means 

of  their  irritation. 
SL  To  increase  the  activity  of  a  particular  organ. 
3.  To  diminish  morbid  action  in  particular  organs,  by  means  of 
the  irritation  they  excite  in  parts  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied. 

They  may  be  employed  witli  advantage  in  almost  all  diseases  ac- 
companied with  typhus  fever,  especially  if  any  important  viscus,  as 
tlie  brain,  lungs,  or  liver,  be  at  the  same  time  particularly  affected. 
In  these  cases  the  blisters  are  not  applied  to  the  diseased  oi^gans 
'themselves,  but  as  near  them  as  may  be  convenient.  When  we  wish 
to  excite  action  in  any  organ,  the  blisters  are,  if  possible,  applied 
directly  to  the  diseased  organ. 

Cantharides  are  employed  externally^  either  in  substance,  mixed 

•  The  tincture  ha«»  been  of  laic  much  recommended  in  tetanus,  8cc.  and 
•doublltss  it  bas  proved  u&etul  in  some  instances.  Tlut  it  Vi\\\  not  do  to  de> 
pend  on  this  alone,  is  evident  from  a  case  which  fell  under  roy  care,  (See  Phi* 
Isdelphia  Medical  Huieum,  Vol.  1.)  in  which  two  weeks  the  patient  took 
dMMlt  3000  drops  of  the  tincture.  One  thousand  of  these  were  exhibited  in 
^10  H^ee  of  ten  boun^  in  doies  of  lOG  ^ffp^plfixantf  without  any  effect. 
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«p\rith  ««s  and  rMiB»  so  as  to  hm  a  plaaler  or  ointmeatt  or  in 
tbf  form  of  tiactiire.* 

**  The  veticating  properties  of  the  Cantharides  reside  hi  a  peeidiar  firinciplc, 
whieh  has  been  denominated  cantharldin.  It  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  can- 
tharides in  sulphuric  :tther,  which  takes  up,  besides  the  cantharidin,  a  green- 
ish coloured  oil,  sometimes  combined  witii  tatty  matteri  this  may  be  separated 
fioB  the  cantbaridin  by  washing  the  cfystals  in  cold  Kther?  it  is,  however^ 
unnecessary  to  do  thit»  as  thus  combined,  it  produces  the  epispastie  effect 
.  equally  well.  Cantliandln,  when  thus  washetl  and  rcndcrcc!  pure,  represents 
beautiful  prismatic  crystals,  entirely  colourless,  ('(.mbincd  willi  an  oil  it  com- 
municates to  the  latter  its  vesicating  properties  m  u  hi|^  degree;  it  is  well  to 
dissolTe  them  in  strong  sulphurie  aether^  snd  mix  the  vtber  and  oil»  which 
make  a  clear  solution,  which  would  notbe  done  bvthe  oil  alone;  the  sulphuric 
ether  is  also  an  advantage  by  its  evaporation  on  tne  part  where  it  Is  applied, 
thus  leaving  the  oil  more  circumscribed  to  the  part  where  it  was  applied;  a 
piece  of  paper  made  to  imbibe  a  portion  of  the  oil,  forms  ao  excellent  blister, 
which  may  readily  be  adapted  to  any  part,  however  irregular;  and  the  vesica* 
tion  produced,  will  be  so  exactly  circumscri!)cd,  that  the  blister  formed,  will 
correspond  with  the  sharpest  angles  which  may  be  g^iven  to  the  paper  em- 
ployed; I  batre  tried  this  oil  repeatedly  on  my  own  person,  and  find  it  invariably  ' 
to  pioduee  a  blister  in  aboat  the  same  time  as  the  ordinal^  blistefins  ointment 
and  from  the  numerous  adrantages  which  it  possessei^  wdl,  no  doubt,  entirely 
supersede  the  usual  mode  of  blistering.** 

(CT*  I  am  disposed  to  think  highly  of  this  preparation  for  blistering  on  many 
occasions.  It  is  said,  however,  not  to  pnxluce  as  much  pain  as  the  common 
mode— nor  has  it  produo<M  strangury.  The  pain  from  a  blister  is,  nevertho- 
less,  on  many  occasions,  the  chief  object  had  in  view,  as  a  counter-irritant,  in 
which  the  discharge  is  really  of  secondary  importance;  and  this  mu.st  be  bad 
in  remembrance  when  blistering  a  patient,  lest  we  fail  in  our  indications.  It 
has  some  advantages,  such  as  the  fiicility  cf  application  to  any  part,  and  its  lem 
Cability  to  spiead  beyond  the  absolute  limit  required. 

Whether  our  potatoe  fly  possesses  this  principle,  as  the  cantharides,  has  not, 
I  believe,  been  determined.  It  is,  however,  as  active  an  agent  in  Tcsicatiog, 
and  well  deserves  more  attention  than  has  b^en  given  to4t.-'£9. 

LYTTA  VITTATA.   Polaloe  FUm. 

There  are  four  species  of  meloc  that  blister,  found  in  the  United 
States.  The  lytta  vittata  was  first  brought  into  notice  by  Dr.  Isaac 
Chapman,  of  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania.  It  feeds  principally 
upon  the  potatoe  vine,  and,  at  the  Proper  season  of  the  year,  may  be 
collected  m  immense  quantities.  This  insect  haa  a  very  near  resem- 
blance, in  ita  outward  form,  to  the  meloe  Yeaicatorius,  or  Spanish 
fly;  but  »  rather  smaller,  and  of  a  very  different  colour;  the  head  is 
a  very  light  red,  with  black  antennas;  the  elytra  or  wing  cases  are 
black,  margined  with  pale  yellow,  and  a  stripe  of  the  same  colour 
extends  along  the  middle  of  them;  the  tarsi  have  five  articulations; 
the  mouth  is  armed  with  jaws,  and  furnished  with  tarsi. 

In  the  abdomen  ol  this  fly,  is  a  hard,  white  substance,  about  the 

•  Dr.  chapman  states,  from  experiment,  that  a  blister  is  very  speedily  and 
certainly  raised  by  the  application  of  the  cantharides,  until  their  rubefacient 
opemlMm  is  pioduced$  they  are  thsfcio  he  removed,  and  a  wann  pooltico  is 
sppfiedt  1^  wMi  thooutl^  ii  Ycfy^ioUy  dkteoded. 
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•izeof  a  grain  of  wheat,  which,  when  powdered,  a|i|Maia  like  metli 
and,  when  rubbed  with  water,  forms  a  railkj  emulsion. 

The  experiments  and  investigation  of  Dr.  Chapman  have  proved, 
that,  when  applied  to  the  human  system,  the  eft'ects  of  the  potatoe 
fly  are  perfectly  analogous  to  those  of  tlie  Spanish  cantharis;  being 
equaU  if  not  superior  to  them  in  medicinal  powers.*  The  lytta  vit- 
tata  is  now  introduced  into  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  Massachusetts 
Pharmacop(juia,  and  that  of  the  United  Slates,  and  its  properties  have 
been  made  the  subiect  of  a  valuable  conmoiiicatUHi  to  the  Medical 
Society  of  MaBsachueetts,  hy  Dr.  John  Gorfaam«  of  Botton.  Vnm 
tills  interesting  paper,  it  appears,  that  for.  some  years  past,  the  po- 
tatoe flj  has  been  employed  as  a  vesicatory  by  Dr.  Israel  Allen,  of 
Sterling.  That  the  insect  in  its  dried  state,  is  from  four  to  six  lines 
in  lenra,  its  head  and  elytra  are  uniformly  black,  and  the  latter 
want  the  margin  and  stripe  of  yellow,  observable  in  that  described 
by  Dr.  Chapman.  Its  belly  is  ash-coloured,  and  in  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  is  found  the  hard,  white  substance  already  described.  The 
tliickness  of  the  potatoe  fly,  which  is  nearly  uniform  throughout,  is 
from  one-quarter  to  one-third  its  length.  It  generally  appears  on 
the  vines  about  the  end  oT  July,  and  the  first  week  in  Aup^ust.  They 
inhabit  the  soil  at  the  foot  of  tlte  plants  they  ascend  in  the  morning 
and  afternoon,  but  generally  avoid  the  heat  of  the  sun  at  noon.  As 
Ihey  flv  with  great  difficulty,  they  are  easily  caught,  and  are  pre- 

Cred  tor  medicinal  purposes,  by  shaking  them  from  the  plant  into 
t  water,  and  afterwaras  drying  them  by  the  sun's  rays.  Dr.  Oor- 
ham  proceeds  to  observe,  that  he  has  instituted  an  extensive  series 
of  experiments  with  the  lytta  ylttata,  and  that  they  have  never  failed, 
even  in  a  single  instance,  of  producing  all  the  immediate  effects 
which  he  anticipated,  from  their  external  application,  or  internal 
exhibition;  as  a  vesicatory  he  has  found  them  equal,  if  not  superior 
to  the  cantharis  usually  employed  for  that  purpose  in  this  country. 
The  saturated  tincture  has  been  administered  internally,  in  many 
cases  of  diminished  sensibility  of  the  urinary  organs,  in  gleets,  and. 
as  a  diuretic  in  dropsy;  and  it  has  been  found,  in  all,  to  increase  the 
discharge  of  urine,  and  to  produce  a  considerable  irritation  in  the 
vrethra,  snd  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  It  appears,  tlierefore,  from 
the  combined  testimony  of  Drs.  Chapman,  Oornam,  and  Allciii  that 
physicians  in  varloas  parts  of  the  coantry,  mar  collect  from  their 
own  fields,  an  annual  visitor,  possessine  all  the  properties  of  the 
genuine  cantharis.  l*his  indigenous  production  cannot  fail  of  being 
generally  adopted  as  an  excellent  snbatitttte  for  an  expeniive  ezoliCf 
not  always  to  be  obtained. 

We  shall  notice  another  kind  of  indigenous  blistering  fly,  the  im» 
he  niger  of  Professor  Woodhouse,  or  the  Pennsylvanicus  of  Lin- 
naius.  This  is  not  more  than  half  the  size  of  Chapman's  fly,  and  is 
uniformly  black.  It  feeds  upon  the  pnmella  vulgaris,  or  self-heal, 
and  ambrosia  frifida,  or  stick-weed.  During  the  month  of  August, 
the  farmers  of  2Sew  England  hrui  them  in  immense  quantities  ex- 
tracting nourishment  from  the  potatoe  vine,  vvhicli,  in  some  seasons, 
they  almost  destroy.    These  flies,  it4s  w^ll  ascertained,  are  not  in- 

*  Hed.  Repoe.  Vol  n. 
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ferior  in  point  of  efficacy  to  any  other  species,  whether  of  foreign  or 
doniflitic  pndQctimiy  and  tiicj  teldom  excite  stnngury  when  ap* 
pUed  externally. 

It  baa  lately  been  atated,  that  the  mme  principle,  (canthaiidia*) 
his  been  obtained  from  the  fly  under  contideration.— -A  apeeiea  of 

lytta,  (Gygas,)  has  within  a  year  or  two  been  brought  to  onr  niar« 
ketfrom  the  East  Indies — it  is  three  or  fear  times  as  larjp  as  the 

common  cantharis,  of  a  blue  colour,  and  powerfully  vesicating. 

(TT  Cantbarides  vittatae  of  the  Fharm»  U,  S,  1830{  GaaUiaria  TLttata»  N. 
Tmrkm^FkiLFharm. 


CAPSICUM  ANNUUH.  E.  L.  n. 

Cay&me  P^tr.  Cockspur  Pepper,  Annual  Cap^cunu  ITie  Berries 

or  Fruit. 

Pmtandria  Mont^yma,  Nat.  Ord.  Luridxt  Linn.  Solanex,  Juss. 
Pocvie  d'lnde,  (F.)  Spanisdier  oderturkircher  pfifTer,  (G,)  Pkncn* 
ton,  (a.)  L'ul  Hircb,  (U.)  Brahn  Maricba,  (San.) 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  a  native  of  South  America,  butcnltifated 
in  lar^^e  rpmntities  in  the  West  India  Islands;  and  itwillefen  ripen 

its  fruit  in  Great  Britain. 

The  pods  of  these  species  are  lonsr,  pointed,  and  pendulous,  at 
first  of  a  green  colour,  and  afterwards  ot  a  bright  orange  red.  They 
are  filled  with  a  dry  loose  pulp,  and  contain  many  small,  flat,  kidney- 
shaped  seeds.  The  taste  ot  capsicum  is  extremely  pungent  and 
acrimonious,  setting  the  mouth  as  it  were  on  fire. 

The  pungency  of  Cayenne  pepper  is  soluble  in  water  and  in 
aloohol)  is  not  Tolatilef  reddens  infusions  of  tnmsole,  and  is  preci- 
pitated by  infusion  of  gills«  nitrat  of  ntercurj,  ninriat  of  mercury, 
nitrat  of  silver^  snlfrtiat  of  copper?  sulphat  of  zinc,  red  sulphat  of 
iron,  (but  not  ^reen,)  ammonia,  carbonat  of  potass,  alam|  bnt  not 
by  sulphuric,  nitric,  or  muriatic  acid,  or  silicized  potass* 

Cayenne  pamper  is  an  indiscriminate  mixture  of  tne  powder  of  the 
dried  pods  oi  manv  cppcics  of  capsicum,  but  especially  of  the  capsi- 
cum frutescens  or  bird  pepper,  which  is  the  hottest  of  all.  Cayenne 
pepper  as  it  comes  to  us  from  the  West  Indies,  changes  infusion 
of  turnsole  to  a  beautiful  green,  probably  owing  to  the  niuriat  of 
soda,  which  is  always  added  to  it,  and  red  oxydof  lead,  with  which 
it  is  said  to  be  adulterated. 

Medical  use, — These  peppers  have  been  chiefly  used  as  a  condi- 
ment. -  They  prevent  Aatulence  from  vegetable  food,  and  have  a 
warn  and  kindly  effect  in  the  stomach,  possessing  all  the  virtues  of 
the  oriental  spices,  withont,  according  to  Dr.  Wright,  producing 
those  complaints  in  the  head  which  the  latter  are  apt  to  occasion. 
An  abuse  of  them,  however,  gives  rise  to  visceral  obstructions,-  espe- 
cially of  the  liver.  But  of  late  they  have  been  employed  also  in 
the  practice  of  medicine.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  fur 
nish  us  with  one  of  the  purest  and  strongest  stimulants  that  can  be 
introduced  into  the  stomach;  while  at  the  same  tiioe  they  have 
nothing  of  the  narcotic  effects  ol  alcohol  or  opium.  Dr.  Adair  Ma- 
kitrick,  who  first  introduced  them  into  the  practice  of  medicine, 
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fimiid  them  vwfal,  particnUrly  in  that  BMrfaid  diipNitHHi  which  he 
calls  CaduxUt  ^/ricamtt  and  which  he  considera  aa  a  most  FrequeDt 
and  latil  predisposition  to  disease  amon^  the  slaves.    Dr.  Wright ' 
sajs,  that  in  drapeical  and  other  complaints,  where  chal jheatea  an 

indicated,  a  minute  portion  of  powdered  capsicam  forms  an  excel- 
lent addition,  and  recommends  its  use  in  letharj^ic  affections.  This 
•  pepper  has  been  also  successfully  employed  in  a  species  of  cynanche 
maligna,  which  proved  very  fatal  in  (he  \V'est  Indies,  resistinn;  the 
use  of  Peruvian  bark,  wine,  aiul  the  other  remedies  commonly  em- 
ployed. In  tropical  fevers,  coma  and  delirium  are  common  attend- 
ants; and  in  such  cases,  cataplasms  of  capsicuut  have  a  speedy  and 
happy  effect.  They  redden  the  parts,  but  seldom  blister,  uolesa 
when  l^ept  on  too  long.  In  ophthalmia  from  relaiationf  the  dilated 
jnice  is  a  sovereign  remedy.  Dr.  Adair  g^ve  sis  or  eight  grains  Ibr 
a  dosoy  made  into  pills,  or  prepared  asa  tincture,  by  digesting  half  an 
ounce  of  the  peppef  in  a  pound  of  alcohol,  the  dosejof  which  was  one 
or  two  drachms  diluted  with  water.  The  powdered  capsicam 
•lightly  dusted  in  the  socks  of  persons,  sul^t  to  cold  feety  wilt 
generally  prove  a  salutary  meana  of  overpowering  that  nnpleasaat 
sensation. 

Red  lead  may  be  detected  in  it,  by  digesting  it  in  acetic  acid,  and 
adding  to  the  solution  sulphuret  of  ammonia,  if  lead  is  present,  a 
dark  coloured  precipitate  is  produced;  or,  boil  some  of  the  suspected 
pepper  in  vinegar,  filter  the  solution  and  add  sulphat  of  soiln;  a 
white  precipitate  of  sulphat  of  lead  is  formed,  which,  dried,  and 
exposed  with  a  little  charcoal  to  heat,  will  yield  a  metallic  globule 
of  lead. 

(S3*  CapsicanH  Pham.  Ui  &  183Qp  end  PAoniv— d^ad  bscci^ 


Carbon,  in  a  state  of  o^rcat  purity  and  ettreme  aggregation,  is  well 
known  by  the  name  of  diamond^  It  possesses  a  very  high  degree 
of  lustre,  transparency,  hardness,  and  refractive  power.  It  is  crys- 
tallized, and  generally  colourless.  Its  sj>ecific  gravity  is  about  3.5. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  can  neither  be  melted  nor  vaporized 
by  caloric.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity.  It  is  not  acted 
upon  by  any  chemical  agent,  except  oxygen,  at  very  high  tempei  a- 
tnres.  When  aipoaed  in  oxygen  gas  to  ue  rays  of  the  sun,  concen- 
trated by  a  very  powerful  lens,  its  snrfaee  becomes  senaibljr  Maek- 
enedi  It  is  ignited^  and  at  Ust  consumed.  The  result  of  this  com* 
bastion  is  cwbonie  acid  gas,  which  is  exactly  equal  in  volume  to  the 
oxygen  gas  consumed)  and  100  parts  of  it  consist,  according  to 
Messrs,  Allen  and  Pepys,  of  28.6  of  carbon,  and  71.4  of  ozy|;en  by 
weight  It  combines  with  iron,  forming  steel.  It  is  a  constituent 
of  almost  all  animal  and  vpc!;etable  substances;  and  is  obtained  froHk 
them  by  exposing  tliem  to  heat  in  close  vessels. 

Plumbago  and  incorni/ustiblc  coal  are  carbon  in  a  state  of  less 
aggregation  and  somewhat  impure.  In  the  former,  it  is  combined 
with  about     of  iron;  in  the  latter  with  earthy  matter.    The  most 
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remarkable  known  property  of  these  substances  is  the  verjr  high 
temperature  necessary  ibr  their  combustion. 

Common  charcoal  of  wood,  is  another,  and  the  commonest  form  of 
ttrtKm.  It  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  solid  masses,  of  a  black  colour, 
tttf  aom  tiMiii  iwim  it  k»vry  m  wator.  It  hss  neither  imell  nor 
teste.  It  M  brittle^  aod  never  crystallized:  it  rapidly  atirects  moil- 
tare,  80  ae  to  acquire  from  1£  to  14  per  eeni»  of  weight  When 
<lry,  it  also  absorbs  several  times  its  bulk  of  an j  gas  in  which  it  is 

Sosd*  It  absorbs  light  strongly,  is  refractory  in  the  firOy  insoln- 
in  water,  and  a  bad  conductor  of  caloric,  bat  an  excellent  one  of 
electricity.  At  a  red  heat,  it  burns  rapidly  in  oxygen  gas;  28.6  of 
charcoal,  and  71.4  of  oxygen,  forming  100  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  It 
also  burns  in  atmospheric  air,  but  less  vividly.  In  vacuo,  and  in 
gases  on  which  it  has  no  action,  it  is  slowly  volatilized  by  the  high- 
est power  of  galvanism.  Common  charcoal  always  furnishes  a  little 
water  on  its  combustion:  but  charcoal  from  the  decomposition  oi  oil 
gives  carbonic  acid  alone. 

Oaseoicf  oxyd  of  eorfton,  (carbonic  oxjd  eas,)  is  carbon  in  its  first 
decree  of  ezjdation.  It  is  innsible  and  etostici  100  cnble  inches 
weigh  aboat  30  grains,  4ir  its  specific  frsTitj  to  bTdrogen  is  It 
dees  not  support  combustion  or  remratiott.  Witb  oiVgen  gas  it 
burns  with  a  lambent  blue  flame,  and  is  converted  entbely  into  car' 
bonic  acid  without  producing  any  moisture.  It  has  no  affinity  for 
lime.  It  consists  of  about  4  carbon  and  56  oxygen.  "When  mixed 
with  an  equal  bulk  of  chlorine,  and  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  they  unite,  are  condensed  to  one-half,  and  ioroi  a  peculiar  gas 
discovered  by  Dr.  John  Davy. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  transparent,  colourless,  without  smell,  irres- 
pirable,  and  incapable  of  supporting  combustion.  KiO  cubic  inches 
weigh  47  grains,  or  its  specific  gravity  to  hjrdrogen  is  20.7*  Water 
at  41^  absoibs  an  eqnal  oalk  of  it^  and  acqnires  a  specific  graTity  of 
1.0015,  an  agreeable  acidity,  and  a  sparkling  appearance,  especially 
if  heated  to  88®.  It  is  separated  from  water  by  freezing  or  noiling. 
It  is  also  absorbed  by  alomlf  Tolatile  and  fixed  oils.  It  contains 
28. 6  carbon,  and  71.4 o^^gen.  Its  compounds  are  called  caibooati* 
Carbureted  hydrogen  gu$  is  the  gas  evolved  in  stagnant  waters. 
It  has  no  taste,  but  a  disagreeable  empyreumatic  smell.  100  cubic 
inches  weigh  about  17  grains,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  rather  less 
than  8.  It  is  incapable  of  supporting  respiration  or  combustion.  It 
bums  with  a  bright  yellowish  flame,  consuming  two  parts  of  ox):gen 
^s.  It  detonates  with  two  of  chlorine  by  the  electnc  spark,  form- 
ing four  of  muriatic  acid  gas.  .  . 

S^ercarbuTtted  hydrogen  or  OLefmit  gaa>  100  cubic  inches 
weigli  between  29  and  SO  grains,  or  its  specific  gravitv  is  19l  It 
doesnotsipyMtrapinKtion  orooaibastion.  It  bums  with  a  splendid 
white  flane^^wA^ieleaatea  by  the  electric  spark  with  great  violence^ 
with  three  volumes  of  oxygen.  Witb  an  eqnal  ipolvme  of  chlorine^ 
it  forms  a  fluid  rrinniblin§  ail  oil     ^  - 

Chloride  of  earbonk  oxfd  was  discovered  by  Dr.  John  Davy,  who 
called  it  phosgene  gas.  It  consists  of  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and 
carbonic  oxyd  gasesj  is  colourless,  has  a  suflbcating  smell  like 
chlonney  affects  the  eyes,  it  reddens  tamsole.  100  cubic  inches 
•     '  fid 
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weigh  111.91  grains.    It  does  not  sopport  combustKn,  and  it  Ml 

decomposed  by  any  of  tlie  mple  combottiblesY  MkaicMl  opoa  by 

tme,  aatinony,  arteaie,  aad  eHicr  nelalt  wych  abaoib  the  chb- 

ni»9  $m4  disengage  the  carkooie  oxyd,  iriiik  the  oxyd  dieengmm 

eerbome  eekl.   It  is  decomposed  by  mier,  eed  akobel  dieenliee 

teiUie  times  its  voIuMi 

C<lA)0'ChloHde  of  ammonia.   The  precedkig  gas  unites  with  four 

times  its  bulk  of  ammoniacal  gas,  forming  a  neutral  salt,  solid,  white, 

volatile,  punn;ent,  deliquescent,  and  very  soluble  in  water;  which  ia 

deoompoBod  by  the  sulphuric,  nitric,  uuiriatiG,  and  phosphoric  acids* 
• 

CARBO  LIGNI.    E.  L.  D. 

Charcoal  of  Wood. 

%ik  ChMbes  de  bois  piirifi€d»  (F.)  Reine  Koble,  (G.)  Catbooe  di  Legni^  (L) 

Caiiioii  de  leoa.  (S.) 

Charooat,  as  it  is  commonly  prepared,  is  not  a  jmre  mA  of  tms 
ben,  bat  contains  also  a  notable  proportion  of  hyaro|^  mmwhlclft 
it  nmy  be  purified  by  exposing  it  for  some  time  to  a  Strang  heat. 
Munch  directs^  that  for  medical  use  it  be  reduced  to  fine  povdert 

and  heated  in  a  covered  crucible  as  long  as  any  flame  appears  on 
removinj^  the  rover,  and  until  it  be  fully  red.  It  is  to  be  allowed 
to  cool  in  the  furnace,  the  upper  layer  of  the  powder  to  be  removedf 
and  the  remainder  to  be  sealed  accurately  up  in  ounce  vials. 

Medical  use. — When  the  pneumatic  patliolo^y  was  in  fashion,  and 
phthisis  and  similar  diseases  were  ascribed  to  hyper-oxygenation  of 
the  system,  charcoal  was  strongly  recoromended  as  a  powerful  dis- 
oxygenizine  remedy,  end  cases  of  its  snceessfal  employment  are 
even  feooraed* 

fa  this  place  it  aritt  not  be  saperflaoas  to  notioe  tiie  F^mt  aicribed 
Is  ebsreeal  of  pttrtfyii^  various  fetid  or  diseoloared  fluids;  Lowits 
ibnnd  tluit  it  destroyed  the  adventitious  colour  and  smell  of  vinegHV 
cerbonat  of  ammonia,  tartaric  acid,  alcohol,  so  per tartrst  of  potass, 
and  other  salts,  and  that  it  prevented  water  from  becoming  putrid 
at  sea,  especially  when  assisted  by  a  little  sulphuric  acid.  Meat 
which  has  acquired  a  mawkish,  or  even  putrid  smcl),  is  also  said  to 
be  rendered  perfectly  sweet  by  rubbing  it  with  powdered  charcoal. 

From  its  acknowledged  effects  in  correcting  the  putridity  of  ani- 
mal substances,  it  is  probable  that  the  virtues  ascribed  to  it  of  pre- 
venting the  putrid  eructations  which  take  place  iu  some  kinds  of 
dyspepsia  are  not  unfounded.  Ten  j^ins  may  be  nven  for  a  dose. 
A  table-spoonfnl  taken  two  or  three  times  a  day,  witn  a)rrup  of  roaest 
is  said  to  Temove  bsbitaal  eostlvHiese.  Dr.  Diuiiel  ai  Geeiigia,  Ima 
pablished  an  ioterestiBgaoconit  of  the  efficacy  of  ahaicoal  in  obati- 
asle  ooDstipation,  in  doses  of  one  to  three  taUe-spoonfalaeviBrf  half 
hour.  In  about  seventeen  hours  the  boaFels  were  freely  evacuated. 
la  fifteen  or  sixteen  esses  he  found  it  sneoessfaL  Althoagb  tUDdjim 
its  operation,  it  seems  certain. .  It  is  given  in  milk,  lime-water,  or 
simple  water.  Tn  the  additions  to  the  German  translation  of  the 
third  edition  of  the  Ed.  Dispensatory,  we  are  informed  that  Hahne- 
mann and  Juch  found  that  charcoal  taken  to  the  extent  of  two 
drachma  daily,  completely  took  away  the  foetor  of  the  stoola  of 
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djfMiiMi  piteti.  ili»aliOfMdtobevfelUi&tiMitcb»  wocii8» 
fandpMriHi>MrofQl%aBd«tea^^  The  lateit  alHMiM 
oflbe  wecf  dMiveoil  asa  rtnedj^k  fcrtto  cmoluitenuttal 

fevers,  br  Dr.  Ca1c4u;iio  ef  Palermo,  aad  bis  access  liMlMeB  cat^ 
Mborated  bj  Dr.  CaWert,  asd  other  ernj  ptaetitioners  on  that  star 
tioD.   A  scrapie  of  the  powder  was  given  aa  a  ioae  thaea  tiami  a 

day,  or  every  three  hours,  and  the  patients  generally  recovered  be^ 
fore  they  hatl  taken  two  ounces.  It  was  also  used  with  advanta"^ 
in  dysentery.  Dr.  Calvert  says,  its  general  eflectji  seemed  to  be 
*•  to  take  away  bitter  and  disagreeable  tastes  in  the  mouth,  to  allay 
sickness,  wherever  there  is  a  tendency  to  vomit,  and  sometimes  to 
stop  tlie  vomiting,  when  it  has  occurred,  to  promote  appetite,  and  to 
assist  dieestion.  It  has  some  tendency,  however,  to  constipate  the 
bowelSy  oat  it  neither  produces  griping,  nor  any  other  luipkasaat 
symptoei.''— Aa  an  external  appiicatioii»  powdered  ebaroaal  naebacA 
iceottiaended  is  the  eareof  inflanuDatioa  from  axtemal  caasea^gan- 
Ifcney  aad  all  deeeriptums  of  foetid  ulceia.  The  good  effects  ef 
charcoal,  or  burnt  bread,  used  as  a  laoth  powder,  in  correcting  the  . 
bad  smell  wfaieh  the  breath  sometinua  acquires  from  carioaa  teath^ 
are  well  known.    It  is  applied  in  powder  to  tinea  caoitis. 

Charcoal  is  of  such  importance  in  meilicine  and  the  arts,  that  it 
has  been  made  from  various  substances,  partly  under  the  impres- 
sion of  some  particular  advantage;  and  it  does  appear  to  vaiy  some- 
what according  to  the  source  of  its  derivation.  This  must  be 
imputed,  however,  solely  to  the  adventitious  articles  in  combiaatioik 
Some  of  these  are  mentioned  here. 

Burnt  sponge^  hereafter  to  be  noticed. 

Apoffy  ftwdb  Mtw  tuhmh  Inees  bamt  ivory  shafings;  bat  moat 
cornvBonly  ita  place  is  supplied  by  bone  black.  It  b  aaed  aa  a  dan- 
tffiriea^  and  as  a  paint 

Lamp  BMu  Frem  the  caanbaation  of  restooos  bodies,  &c.  in  far- 
naces  of  a  peculiar  constractioa;  need  as  a  paint.   If  any  plan  could  . 
be  contrived  for  collecting  it,  a  most  abundant  anpplj  mijght  he  ob- 
tained from  the  chimnies  of  the  steam-boats. 

Wood  soot.  FuUgo  UgnL  Vegttabk  JEtMopM^  from  the  iiicus  ve- 
siculosuB  burnt. 

Frankford  blacky  made  from  the  lees  of  wine  and  wine  twigs,  for 
printer's  ink. 

NoiT  d'JEifpagne^  from  cork  buioed  in  close  vessels,  used  in  paint- 
ing, and  celebrated  b^  some,  as  a  medicine  in  diseases  of  the 
bowala,  ^ 

Cailion  nnited  aa  before  nantioned  with  oiys^n  in  certain  relatiTo 

proportions,  eonatitntes  carbonic  add;  and  the  term  of  CarbgnatIs 

SipKed  as  a  generic  name  for  the  combinationa  of  carbonic  acUl  with 
e  earths,  alkalies,  and  metallic  oxyds. 

The  nature  of  these  substances  was  totally  unknown,  until  the 
year  1756,  when  the  genius  of  Dr.  Black  at  once  removed  the  veil, 
and  displayed  to  his  contemporaries  a  new  and  immense  field,  in 
which  the  most  important  discoverieb  miglit  be  made;  and  to  tlieir 
ardour  in  cultivating  it,  we  are  indebted  for  the  present  state  of  che- 
mical koowjedge. 
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Before  the  brilliant  epoch  we  have  mentioned,  the  caibonats  were 
OTppoeed  tube  simple  bodies;  and  the  factof  their  acquiring  new 
and  caustic  propcrtiea  by  the  action  of  fire,  was  attempted  to  be  ex- 
plained by  supposing  that  the  particles  of  the  fire  combined  with 
them.  Dr.  Black,  however,  demonstrated  by  proofs  which  carried 
universal  conviction  along;  with  them,  that  these  bodies  in  their 
caustic  state  are  simple,  and  that  their  mildness  is  owing  to  their 
being  combined  with  an  acid|  to  which  the  name  of  carbonic  is  now 
given. 

The  carbonats  always  preserve  their  alkaline  properties  in  some 
•light  degree.  They  are  decomposed  by  all  the  acids^  forming  a 
brisk  eSenresceDcey  (which  u  colonrless,)  when  anj  of  the  stronger 
adds  are  poured  upon  them.  This  phenomenon  is  owin^  to  these 
acids  displacing,  by  their  greater  amiityv  the  carbonic  acid,  which 
flies  oS*  in  the  torm  of  a  gas. 

The  carbonats  may  be  also  deprived  of  their  carbonic  acid|  either 
by  the  action  of  heat  alone,  or  by  heating  them  when  mixed  with 
charcoal,  which  decomposes  the  carbonic  acid  by  combining  with 
part  of  its  oxyg;en,  so  tnat  both  the  acid  and  the  charcoal  are  con- 
verted into  carbonic  oxyd  j^as. 

The  carbonats  may  be  divided  into  three  great  familieSf  the  alka- 
line, the  earthy,  and  the  metallic. 

Eamily  1.  The  alkaline  carbonats  have  an  urinous  taste,  tinge 
vegetable  Uaes  green,  and  are  solnble  in  water,  and  insoluble  in  al- 
«enel. 

FamUiy  9L  The  earthy  carbonats  are  innnid,  and  insolnUe  in  wa- 
ter, but  soluble  in  water  saturated  with  camnie  acid. 
FamStjf     The  metallic  carbonats  scarcely  differ  in  appearance 

from  the  metallic  oxyds. 

The  offidnal  carbonats  are  those  of  barytes,  lime,  roa^esia,  pot* 
ash,  soiia,  ammonia,  zinc,  and  iron,  which  are  respectiyelj  men- 
tioned. 

OCj*  Carbo  animalis,  Animal  Charcoal— Carbo  Ligiii,  Charcoal  FhiL  Fkarm, 
Cubo  Ligni,  U,  S.  Pharm.  1820,  and  N.  York  Fharm, 


CARDAMINE  PRATENSIS.  E.  L.  D. 

Meadow  Ladies  Smock,    Cudcow  Flower,    The  Itowers. 
nrn^fiMM&i  SU^uom,  Nst  Old.  SiXqmm. 

St/n.  Cresson  de  Prcs,  (F,)  Wcissenkresae,  (G.) 

The  Cardaminc  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  grows  in  meadow- 
grounds,  sends  forth  purplish  flowers  in  the  spring;  and  in  its  sensi- 
ble (jualities  resembles  the  sisymbrium  nasturtium. 

Medical  use, — Long  a^o  it  was  employed  as  a  diuretic;  and  of  late 
it  has  been  introduced  in  nervous  diseases,  as  epilepsy,  hysteria, 
chorea,  asthma,  &c.  A  drachm  or  two  of  the  powaer  is  given  twice 
4»r  thrice  a  dajr.  It  has  little  sensible  Oiperation,  except  that  it  some- 
times acts  as  a  dmpboretic. 
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CABUIL  X»  E.  Caraumf. 

Caruon.  L.    Common  Carmcay.    Tlie  Seeds. 

FerUandria  Digynia.   Nat,  Ord.  UmbdUaUc, 

Sgn,  Qirvit  (F.  L)  Kttminelmneii,  (G.)  Alcaionea,  (S.)  • 

Caraway  is  a  triennial  umbelliferous  plant,  cultivated  in  gardeM, 
both  for  culinary  and  medicinal  use.  The  seeds  have  an  aromalie 
imell,  and  warm  pungent  taste,  and  yield  much  essential  oil. 

Medical  use. — They  are  employed  as  stomachic  and  carminatm 
in  flatulent  colics.    Dose,  10  {grains  to  2  drachms. 
OC/*  Canun»  Fhartn.  FkiL—N.  York  Pkatm.  Carui  Acmiiuu 


CA8SBNA.   Ilbx  Yowtobia  ^  JHUtn*   Ckwam  QtMuxuMk^ 

Jim, 

South' Sta  Tea;  Evergreen  Cdssine;  Cusseena — Vaupon^  or  Vopon, 

This  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  West  Florida,  &c.  and  is  thought  to 
be  one  of  the  most  powerful  diuretics  hitherto  discovered.  It  also 
vofflits  saverely.  It  is  mudi  esteemed  bj  tbe  southern  Indians.*  t 

*  Barton't  Collections,  Part  L  p.  36. 

t  The  Allowing  letter  on  the  sabject  of  the  Camem^  w31  probably  lerre  lo 
Aow,  how  much  we  yet  hare  to  learn  in  relation  to  the  medidnal  poweit  ef 
our  iadigenooa  artiGlet  of  the  meteria  medica:^ 

Sir, 

I  some  time  ago  saw,  in  the  7th  edition  of  your  Dispensatory,  an  ascription 
of  qualities  to  the  cussena,  or  yopon,  which  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  ihnib  in  ill  native  flatoy  and  the  lenrci  ia  its  pfepared,  antborizes  me 
to  tay  it  does  not  possess.  It  is  said  to  be  powerfully  emetic  and  diuretic. 
Bartram,  [Barton]  whom  you  quote,  was  certainly  mistaken,  either  in  the  ar- 
ticle itself,  or  in  its  qualities.  I  have  travelled  the  whole  line  of  banks  which 
border  the  coasts*  and  limit  the  sound  of  North  Carolina,  which,  in  their 
noHb  ^d  middle  parts,  is  die  proper  region  of  the  yopon,  and  have  seen  this 
transcendently  beautiful  evergreen  in  every  variety  of  condition  and  growth; 
have  seen  ship-loads  of  the  prepared  leaves,  from  which  is  formed  the  uni- 
versal beverage  of  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  coasts  and  sounds, 
have  drank  with  delight  b«ieb  of  it  myself  as  s  sebstitote  for  the  quite  infe- 
rior articles  of  tea  and  coffee*  and  feel  myself  qualified  to  give  such  an  opi- 
nion as  shall  at  least  show  the  necessity  of  inquiry  on  the  subject — and  when 
the  opinions  and  averment  of  fact,  of  a  comparatively  obscure  individual,  comes 
in  conflict  with  such  a  name  as  Bartram's  [Barton's]  its  propriety  is  evident. 
To  obtwa  anthentic^  sad  more  peeoliar  infefualioa^  I  would  refer  yon  to 
Dr.  Nocconiy  of  Bdenton,  or  Dr.  Hawes,  or  Dr.  Bond,  of  Newbern. 

With  nueh  respect*  i  am  yonr  obedient  servant, 

CALVIN  JONES. 

Dr.  JoHK  RxDXAir  Coxe. 

In  my  reply  to  Mr.  Jones,  June  3d,  1829, 1  acknowledged  his  letter  received 
with  the  leaves}  and  my  obligation  by  his  information—and  that  I  diooU  bo 
gnteful  to  either  of  the  genUemen  mentioned  for  a  statement  of  the  real  fir» 
tucsof  the  plant.    I  have  no  further  information  since  then. 

Mr,  Jones  mistakes  Bariram  for  Dr.  B.  S.  Barton^  the  former  Professor  of 
'    Materia  Medica  in  the  Univeruty  of  Penni^lvania,  who  is  vexy  concise  on  the 
iubject— daning  it  among  our  most  poweinil  native  dimttic^  and  mcationiBg 
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CARTOPHTLLI.  L.  CAKTorarLLvt  AmoMATiout.  A 

Tht  Clove  Tree.    TTu  UMxpanded  Flower-buds  or  Cloves.  Es- 

BerUudOiL 

JSyn.  Cloves. — Clousele  Girofles,  (F.)  Gewurz  nelken,  (G.)   Garofano,  (L) 
CIato  de  espicia,  (S.)  Kenmfel,  (Ar.)  Laung,  (II.)  Lavanga,  (San.) 

The  OiL—HmX  dc  Giroae,  (F.)  NelkenOhl,  (G.)  Olio  di  Girofaoo^  (1.) 
Azeyte  de  Chvos,  (S.)  Keifuwpvjo^  Gneooram. 

Icomndria  Monoiiyvia.  Nat.  Ord.  HesperidiiXt  Linn.  Aftfrfi,  Ju&s. 

The  Eugenia  Caryophyllata  is  a  beautiful  tall  tree,  a  native  of  the 
Molucca  Islands.  The  Dutch,  from  the  desire  of  monopolizing  the 
valuable  spice  produced  by  it,  destroyed  all  the  trees  except  in  Am- 
boyna,  where  it  is  carefully  cultivated.  But  their  scheme  has  beea 
frustrated,  and  the  clove  is  now  thriving  in  the  Isle  of  France  and 
other  places.  Every  part  of  (his  treo  is  higlily  aromatic,  but  espe- 
cial! j  the  leaf-stalk.  Clones  are  the  flower4md89  which  are  gather- 
ed in  October  and  Novembert  before  thev  openi  and  when  they  ate 
still  green;  thej  are  then  exposed  to  smoke  ror  some  days,  and  dried 
in  the  sun. 

Cloves  have  somewhat  the  form  of  a  nail,  consisting  of  a  globular 
head,  formed  of  the  four  petals  of  the  corolla,  and  four  leaves  of  the 
calyx  not  yet  expanded;  but  this  part  is  often  wanting,  being  easily 
broken  oft;  and  a  germen  situated  below,  nearly  round,  but  some- 
what narrower  towards  the  bottom;  scarcely  an  inch  in  length,  and 
covered  with  another  thicker  calyx,  divided  above  into  four  parts. 
Their  colour  should  be  of  a  deep  brown;  their  smell  strong,  peculiar, 
and  grateful;  their  taste  acrid,  aromatic,  and  permanent  The  best 
eloree  an  alae  lar|»,  heav^,  brittle,  and  when  pressed  wifli  fhenaiU 
emdea  little  oil.  Wben  light,  soft,  wrinkled,  dirty,  pale,  and  with- 
nut  snell  or  taate,  Ihey  are  to  be  rejected. 

The  Dntcb,  from  whom  we  had  this  spice,  fi^nently  mix  it  with 
elovesfrom  which  the  oil  has  been  distilled.  These,  though  in  time 
they  regain  from  the  others  a  considerable  share  both  of  taste  and 
emell,  are  easily  distioguishable  by  their  weaker  flavmir  and  lighter 
colour. 

Cloves  yield  by  distillation  with  water  about  one-seventh  of  their 
weight  of  volatile  oil;  960  parts  also  gave  to  Neumann  380  of  a 
nauseous,  somewliat  astringent,  watery  extract.  The  same  (juantity 
gave  only  300  of  excessively  fiery  alcoholic  extract  When  the  sd- 
ceholic  extract  is  freed  from  the  volatile  oil  by  distillation  with  wa- 
tetf  the  oil  that  ariaes  proves  nild^  and  the  resin  that  remains  iul- 

it  as  the  flex  voiiiit<n!a  of  Aitoii.   Even  a  century  ago,  it  was,  by  Dile  and 

otben,  considered  as  purg-ative,  vomitive,  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic:  and  in 
the  Diet  de  Mat.  Med.  \77?>y  Paris,  Vol.  I.  p.  223—4,  Art.  Alaterne,  is  an  en- 

Eving  of  the  plant,  the  leaf  much  like  those  sent  to  me.  I  know  nothing  of 
pMOt  myself,  but,  like  a  large  part  of  those  enumerated  in  the  Dispensa- 
Ootyt  I  ttnit  Nft  oa  the  information  of  othen.  Mr.  JonctP  reamk%  AnMdcd 
oil  telf-expcrience,  confirms  what  T  have  long  been  convinced  of,  that  a  rcvi- 
ttonof  the  asserted  powers  and  properties  of  most,  or  all  our  medicinal  plants 
is  requisite;— for  the  niost  part,  I  am  convinced  they  have  not,  or  only  in  an  ^ 
iaftiior  degree,  the  viitmt  that  hate  been  ascribed  to  thei»-«o  thstlMrdb- 
ttM  ftom  our  lists  would  benefit  aeieace. 
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pU.  Ks  pvttflency  therefore  seems  to  depend  on  the  combination  ef 
these  principles.  The  Dutch  oil  of  cloves  is  extremely  hot  and  fiery, 
end  or  a  reddish-brown  colour,  but  it  is  greatly  adulterated,  both 
with  fixed  oils  and  resin  of  cloves;  for  the  genuine  oil,  when  rccentij 
distilled,  is  comparatively  quite  mild  and  colourless,  although  it 
gradually  acquires  a  yellow  colour.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  and 
rises  in  distillation  with  some  difficulty,  so  that  it  is  proper  to  use  a 
very  iow-headed  still,  and  to  retui  u  the  distilled  water  several  times 
apon  the  residuum. 

Van^lm  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the  &gaihophyUim  rma^ 
•apOt  an  essential  oil  In  ereiy  respect  similar  to  that  of  clores.* 

JfecScof  life.— CloveSy  ctmsidered  as  n  medicine,  ara  Yory  hotf 
stimulating  aromatics,  and  possess.  In  an  eminent  degree,  the  gene* 
ml  virtues  of  substances  of  this  class. 

iX^^  CaryophylH,  U.  S.  and  iV.  York  Pharm. — Caryophyllus»  Phil  Pharm. 

•  A  peculiar,  resinous,  cryatallizable  matter,  and  of  a  satin^whitc  appearance— 
rough,  inodorous,  and  insipid^  has  been  found  in  cloves  by  Mr.  Lolibert,  who 
edit  it  coryqpfty tf&i. 


DAUCUS  CABOTA.  E.  X.  D.   Carrot.    JU  Sudi. 

PmimuHa  Digynia.  Nat  OH.  CMdfate. 

■  Syn,  Carottc,  (F.)    Karottc;  Mohrriibe,  (G.)    Carota,  (I.)    Zanahoria,  (S.) 
ftSeieen,  (Ar.)  Qaijara,  (San.)^  Irft^uyjf^  *yf*^t  DhMeor. 

This  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  grows  wild  in  Britain,  and  is  cul- 
tivated iu  great  i^uantities  as  an  article  of  food.  The  seeds,  especially 
of  the  wild  varieUy  have  a  moderately  warm  pungent  taste,  and  an 
agreeable  aromatic  smell.  They  are  carminative,  and  are  said  to  be 
dmretic.  The  roots,  especially  of  the  cnltiTated  varietj  contain 
mneh  mncilaginotts  and  sacchahoe  matter,  and  are  therefore  biglily 
natritious  and  emollient.  When  beaten*  to  a  pulp,  they  form  an  ex- 
cellent application  to  carcinomatoos  and  ill-conditioned  alcers,  al- 
laying  the  pain,  checking  the  sappnration  and  fetid  smeilf  and  soi^u^ 
ing  the  callous  edges.  • 

Carota,  Pharm.  U.     secondaiy,  and  retaiiml  hjTHbe  PA«n».  of  PhiL 
but  omitted  by  tiial  of  iV.  York, 

CASSIA. 

1.  CASSIA  FISTULA.  E.  JL  D.   CaiharioettrpuB  VUtuku 
Furgmg  Canto.    The  Pulp  of  the  Pods, 

DtemdriaMoiikggida.  VAiM»   Lementnam,  lAm.  ZtguminMm,  Jnss. 

Sl0m.  Q$m^  (F.)  Hobnkaine,  (tl.)  Polpa  di  Cutia,  a)  Fistularis,  (S.) 
iUneltaa,  (H.)  Suvernaoa,  (Sail.)  rxvMMX«fioy,  Myrepsia,  ultimi  fere  Grx- 
GO^um  Mediconim.  ChsiariambaiUif  ^  £g]rptiaii%  Pntp,  Jtipumt^  Cap.  2. 
de  plant.  £gypt- 

Him  tfoe  is  indigenoas  in  India  and  ^gjrpt,  and  is  cultivated 'm 
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Jamaica.  It  rises  to  about  thirty  feet  hig|h,  and  has  losg  flower 

spikes,  with  yellow  papilionaceous  blossoms. 

Its  fruit  is  a  cylindrical  pod,  a  foot  or  more  in  leny^th,  and  scarcely 
an  inch  in  diameter:  tlie  outside  is  a  hard  brown  bark;  the  inside 
is  divided  by  thin,  transverse,  woody  plates,  covered  with  a  soft 
black  pulp,  of  a  sweetish  taste,  with  some  degree  of  acrimony. 
There  are  two  sorts  of  tliis  di  ug  in  the  shops,  one  brought  from  the 
East  Indies,  the  other  liuni  the  West,  (Cassia  Javauica?)  the  canes 
or  pods  of  the  latter  are  generally  large,  rough,  thick-rhinedy  -aod  tlio 
pulp  naoseousi  those  of  the  foroier  are  less,  smoother^  the  nulp 
blacicer»  and  of  a  sweeter  taste;  this  sort  is  preferred  to  the  ottier* 
Sttch  pods  should  be  chosen  as  are  weighty,  new,  and  do  not  make 
a  rattling  noise,  (from  the  seeds  being  loose  within  them,)  when 
shaken.  The  pulp  should  be  of  a  bright,  shining,  black  colour,  and 
have  a  sweet  taste,  neither  harsh,  which  happens  from  the  fruit  be- 
ing gathered  before  it  has  grown  fully  ripe,  nor  sourish,  which  it 
is  apt  to  become  upon  keeping;  not  at  all  mouldy,  which,  from  its 
being  kept  in  damp  cellars,  or  moistened,  in  order  to  increase  its 
weignt,  it  is  very  subject  to  be.  Greatest  part  of  the  pulp  dissolves 
both  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  may  be  extracted  from  the  pod 
by  either.  The  shops  employ  water,  boiUng  the  bruised  pod  therein^ 
and  afterwards  evaporating  the  solution  to  a  due  consistence. 

YanqneUn  has  analyzea  this  pulp,  and  found  it  to  consiat  of  pap 
renchjma,  gluten,  gelatin,  gum,  extractive,  and  sugar. 

use. — The  pulp  of  cassia,  from  its  saccharine  and  eztrac- 
tive  constitaent%  is  a  gentle  laxative  medicine,  and  is  frequentlj 

flven,  in  a  dose  of  some  drachms,  in  costive  habits.  Some  direct  a 
ose  of  two  ounces  or  more,  as  a  cathartic,  in  inflammatory  cases, 
where  the  more  acrid  purgatives  are  improper;  but  in  these  large 
quantities  it  generallv  excites  nausea,  produces  flatulencies,  and 
sometimes  gripings  of' the  bowels,  especially  if  the  cassia  be  not  of  a 
very  good  kind:  these  effects  may  be  prevented  by  the  addition  of 
aromatics,  and  by  exhibiting  it  in  a  liquid  form. 

QCT'CaisUaftaU,  tr.  &  Pkarm.  of        andPiUJL  PAorm.  of  1890-Ciaiia 
palpa  ofJ^  IM  Phanm, 

SL  CASSIA  S£NNA.  £.  SENNA.  JL  J). 
Senna,   The  LuneM^  md  jFUSSelet. 

4^8M,  (F.)  Sennabttter,  (G.)  Senna,  (I.)  Seni,  (Ar.)  ScniMccci,  (H.) 

This  species  of  cassia  is  annual,  although  in  its  mode  of  growth  it 
resembles  a  shrub,  and  sends  out  hollow  wooden  stems,  to  the  height 
of  fonr  feet.  It  grows  principally  in  Upper  Egjpt,  from  whence  the 
leares  are  brouelit,  dried,  and  picked  from  the  stalks,  to  Alexandria 
in  Egypty  and  thence  imported  into  Europe.  They  lire  of  an  obloiy 
figure,  sharp-pointed  at  tbe  ends,  abont  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad, 
and  not  a  full  inch  in  length,  of  a  lively,  yellowish-greeki  colour*  a 
faint,  not  very  disagreeable  smelU  and  a  subnicrid,  bitterish,  nause- 
ous taste.  Some  inferior  sorts  are  brought  from  other  places.  These 
may  easily  be  rlistinjjuished  by  their  being  either  narrower,  longer, 
and  sharper  pointed,  from  Mocha;  or  larger,  broader,  and  round  t 
pointed,  with  small  (H-ominent  veins,  from  Italyi  or  larger  and 
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<iMm6»  of  a  fresh  green  colour,  without  anj  jellow  cas>t,  IVoin 
Tripoli. 

It  htm  been  eaetonuuy  to  reject  the  pedicles  of  the  leaves  of  seonst 
ae  causing  gripes  and  pains  in  the  bowels,  but  thb  is  a  mere  preja-  - 
<Kee^  for  both  leaves  and  pedicles  act  in  the  very  same  way.  Neit- 
raann  from  480  parts  of  Senna  got  143  alcoholic  extract,  and  after- 
wards 140  watery;  and  inversely,  245  watery,  and  only  28  alcohoJiCf 
80  tiiat  it  seems  to  consist  chiofly  of  mucilan;e  and  extractive.  A  pe- 
culiar principle  called  aUhartinf  seems  to  be  the  source  of  the  ac* 
tivity  of  senna. 

Mtiiical  uae, — Senna  is  a  very  useful  cathartic,  operating  mildly, 
and  yet  effectually;  and  judiciously  dosed  and  mana^^ed,  rarely  oc- 
casions the  ill  consequences  which  too  frequently  folfow  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  ttrODger  purges.  The  only  inconveniences  complained  of 
in  tida  drug  are,  its  being  apt  to  ^ripe,  and  its  nanseons  flaTOur. 

These  are  best  obviated  dj  adding  to  the  senna  some  aromatio 
substance,  as  ginger,  cinnamon,  &c.  and  facilitating  its  operation 
by  drinking  plentifully  of  any  mild  diluent. 

|C7*  I  have  found  the  griping  effects  of  this  medicine  prevented  bj 
giving  it  in  combination  witn  a  strong  solution  of  extract  of  liquorice. 

Senna  may  be  given  in  substance  to  the  extent  of  about  a  ctrachmt 
but  it  is  rather  too  bulky,  and  it  is  therefore  better  to  divide  it 
into  two  doses,  and  to  take  the  one  half  at  night,  and  the  other  in  the 
mornino;.  It  is  more  conveniently  given  in  the  form  ©f  infusion,  which 
is  generally  made  by  pouring  about  six  ounces  of  boiling  water  upon 
from  two  to  six  drachms  of  senna  leaves  in  a  tea-pot,  and  letting  it 
atand  about  an  hour.  Senna  ought  never  to  be  ordered  In  decoction* 
Greo  says,  becaose  it  becomes  perfect! inert  from  the  totil  dissipa- 
tion of  the  nanseons  and  volatile  principle  on  which  its  pnrgativo 
elfeota  depend!  ^questionable .)  The  tincturot  on  account  or  the  men- 
struum, cannot  be  given  in  doses  large  enough  to  purge* 

Professor  Bigelow  has  made  an  observation  of  some  importance  in 
relation  to  this  article,  viz.  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  true 
Alexandrian  senna  is  the  product  of  the  cassia  senna  of  Linneeus 
and  Willdenowj  and  that  Lamarck  has  occasioned  unnecessary  con- 
fusion on  this  subject,  and  misled  botanists  by  changing  the  Linnaean 
name  Cassia  Senna  to  Cassia  Lanceolata^  whilst  he  nas  appropriated 
the  name  Cassia  Senna  to  the  variety  /S  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  the 
Italian  Senna,  and  since  named  Cassia  Italica.  The  FkiL  Fharm. 
1830,  gives  the  following  names  and  reference8:<~Csssta  aeuiifoiUif 
Belilei  Flore  d'Egypt,  75;  et  Cauia  obavaiOf  De  CandoUe,  2,  492; 
Cassia  sCmgoliiy  Lemaire,  Journal  de  Fharmacie,  7,  S45. 

The  greater  part  of  senna  employed  in  the  United  States,  cornea 
from  the  East  Indies. 

It  is  certainly  desirable  that  this  valuable  purgative  should  be  do- 
mesticated amongst  us;  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  it  would 
succeed  in  the  south.  The  seeds  might  readily  be  obtained  through 
the  medium  of  our  merchant  vessels.  The  East  India  senna  seems 
to  be  less  adulterated  tlian  that  of  Alexandria  or  Tripoli. 

The  merchants  of  Cairo  mix  the  leaves  of  the  senna  imported  from 
tA.lexandria,  with  those  of  ci^nanchum  oleajolium  aud  colutea  arbo- 
resuns.    The  fuimer  are  distinguished  by  their  greater  length,  as 
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mU  as  by  their  stnicture,  whioh  rtiiNri  fim  the  leaves  of  senDi,  in 
having  a  straight  side,  and  being  regular  at  their  base,  and  ia  net 
displayiog  anj  Uteral  aerres  on  iim  loder  disk|  tke  latter  are  so 

difierent  brom  Bema  leaves,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  at  once 
recoj^nising  them.  The  Tripoli  senna  contains  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  cynunchum^  &c.  As  a  ^^eneral  rule,  those  leaves  which 
appear  bright,  fresh,  free  from  stalks  and  spots,  that  are  well  and 
strongly  scented,  smooth  and  soft  to  the  touch,  thoroughly  dry, 
sharp-pointed,  bitterish,  and  somewhat  nauseous,  are  to  be  preierred. 

Under  the  head  of  Senna  in  Grab  's  Supplement  to  the  Pharma- 
cofXBia,  we  have  the  following  information:— 

Albxahdua  Saim At  Cbomb  Sxima* 

**  Made  up  by  the  merchants  of  Cairo,  of  five  hundred  weight  of 
the  leaves  of  cassia  lanceulata,  three  imndred  weight  of  those  of  cas- 
sia senna,  and  two  hundred  weight  of  those  of  cjnanchum  argueL 

Tripoli  SamtAt  ComioH  SamrA. 

«*  Contains  a  larger  proportion  of  cjnanchum  arguel,  as  also  vari- 
ous proportioas  of  periploca  grseca^  aud  difierent  species  of  apocy- 
Dum." 

Far  aarticalar.  iaformatiaa  oa  the  sabject  of  Seaaai  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  ebaerratbaa  of  M*  Nectoax.  Vouagt  dmMla  hm^ 
^gl/P^^  ^  dusus  de$  CatamcUii  avec  de»  wwrvatkm  mr  lu 
diveraes  eaptea  de  SMf  qui  softf  rq^andue$  dtau  k  Cbmaicra^ 
Paris,  1800. 

3.  CASSIA  MARILANDICA.* 
4mmcm  Suuia   The  JUtmm.   C.  r^panov  Rafineaqae* 

This  tall  aad  beautilal  plaat,  thoa|^  dbtiaguished'  bj  the  vasM 

of  Manlandica,  is  by  no  means  limited  to  that  state;  it  is  found 
firom  New  En(||land  to  Caroltnay  aad  westward  to  the  baaks  of  the 
Missouri.    It  IS  an  herbaceous  perennial  pUntf  four  or  ftte  fast  ia 

height,  flowering  in  July  and  August. 

This  plant  is  related  to  the  preceding,  (the  Cassia  Senna,)  both  in 
botanical  habit  and  medical  powers.  It  seems,  however,  to  be 
generally  adn^itted,  that  the  Cassia  Marilandica  is  considerably 
inferior  m  strength  to  the  other,  which  is  sufficient  to  pre?ent  its 
entirely  superseding  it. 

•C::^  UiBtFkam.  1890^  if.  IM and  PhO.  Phmmt.  idem. 

CARTHAMU& 

Dyer^s  Saffron.    The  Flowers. 

All  the  British  Colleges  have  united  in  discarding  this  from  their 
catalogues.  Its  virtues  mav  be  learned  from  old  Dispensatories.  It 
is  introduced  into  the  secondary  list  of  the  Pharm.  of  the  U.  S. 
aad  fiam  theace«  we  presume,  into  tiie  Fharms.  of  Jv.  Fork  and 
iWLaaielilBSiiriiaIha 
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CASTANEA. 
ChinqiMpuu    The  BwrL 
Of  it»  virteii^  aoept  >§  regaidt  llie  aiftli  aato  <f  ilt  wifc  we 


GASTOREUM.  E.  Ik 

CoMtor*   The  mtbttance  collected  in  (UfaUkk*  near  Ifte  Ma  ikg 

Castor  Fiber,  or  Beaver. 

GMtawoBb  (F.)  Kutafieiiiit,  (O.)  Cvlofo,  (I.)  CaMeo,  (S.)  Aib 
butcb^lMii  (Ar.)  Goona  l>ejdiiiter»  (Pervan.) 

JMaemjk  wMmni  bj  tlw  muAMntj  of  the  Biiro|Mii  CetHtgeSf 
we  tmMkj  oonfeM  oer  teeiitiGiMi  at  t*  the  alleged  mtact  of  tUo 
flwdicine;  and. should  have  rejoiced  to  iMe  teen  it  oeutlad  in  our 
natioDal  list  If  articlet  of  inodiciM  are  t»  be  cboeee  from  tkeir 
pewtrfiil  odour,  certainlj  we  possess  one  superior  to  nmsk,  to  cae* 
toVf  and  to  the  whole  catalogue  of  antiapmaoiRci.  I  mean  the  pole- 
cat or  skunk.  Why  its  Tirtues  have  never  been  nuniDOiioaitcd 
amongst  our  indigenous  productions,  I  much  wonder! 

We  may  saj  with  respect  to  all  those  productions  of  the  animal 
kinedom,  that  thej  are  not  more  established  in  character,  than  hun- 
dreds in  former  time,  which  have  now  sunk  into  oblivion.  It  is 
scarcelj  a  century,  since  the  pharmacopoeias  embraced  from  twenty 
to  thirty  different  varieties  of  fiaecesl  from  that  of  man,  to  the  mouse 
aad  wettoli  net  to  meBtar  the  0fMiM»  which  atil^ 
place  i&  some  foreign  oeontrios*  Why  sheeld  net  Ihoie  awA  wmT 
more  muntain  their  atanding,  if  the  castor,  and  araaic^  te«  aocrelaa 
fleMe  hardened  by  age,  &c.  deserve  the  high  encommaa  hoatewoA 
upon  then  ?  Consider  the  contenlaof  the  alimentary  canal,  awd  we 
shall  have  an  idea  of  the  probable  powers  of  the  faecal  matters.  A 
mixture  of  saliva,  of  o;astric,  pancreatic,  and  hepatic  secretions,  &c. 
of  exhalations  from  the  arteries,  &.c.  and  tlie  offal  remnants  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  food  taken  in.  To  this,  from  changes  ensuing 
in  the  affinities  of  some  of  the  principles  united  thus  together,  we 
have  an  odour,  which,  if  less  agreeable,  is  fully  as  powerful  as  that 
of  either  musk  or  castor;  and,  m  medicinal  efiicacyyl  am  persuaded 
would  be  vastly  superior.  That  of  ewo^  or  aome  prepanliinr  of  lt» 
wm  ftiMrij  wppoaaJ  ^to  cure  fhe  ague,  iniuM  weoedi^  wmik 
the  ^pnnsief  aore  ami  beldnaaar  cemdiiig  elcaoiy  indk  fleteleaf  Urn 
atone  and  eraveU  bitiiigB  of  mad  dopt  uid  other  venomous  bdntej^ 
it  helped  dropsie%  and  was  very  effectual  in  the  core  of  cpifow* . 
An  oil  distilled  from  it,  cured  scald  heads,  ^ut,  cancer,  mortitica* 
tions,  eryupelas,  jaundice,  &c. and  the  occidental  civet,  which  bore 
a  character  equal  or  superior  to  that  of  musk,  we  are  told  was  made 
thereof,  "  being  nothing  but  the  true  essence  of  man's  dung,^^  But 
enough  of  this;  de  ^nstibvs  non  disputandnm.  All  that  is  meant  by 
these  observations  is  not  to  recommend  the  re-introduction  of  those 
nauseous  remedies,  but  to  endeavour  to  persuade  the  good  sense  of 
practitiouei's  to  rejeU  the  few  which  are  still  left.    Whatever  is  said 
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of  castor,  musk,  &c.  has  been  equally  affirmed  of  hundreds  of  other 
affklee,  now  extinct  from  the  l»t  of  medieinee,  and  notfains  hot  the 
eztiavagant  prices  of  those  mentionedf  keeps  them  still  in  nse. 
Umonnect^  with  the  sttmnlants,  &c.  cotemporaneouslv  emplo/edt 
I  suspect  few  practitioners  would  be  content  to  depend  upon  theiii|> 
and  what  benefit  thej  mny  occasionally  produce,  are  in  cases,  in 
which  probably  assatoetida,  &.c.  would  bo  equally  availing.  If, 
nevertheles'i,  we  must  continue  in  the  routine  of  our  predecessors, 
let  us  add  to  the  list  of  animal  secretions,  that  of  tlie  pole-cat;  which, 
at  least  in  the  country,  may  be  obtained  pu/tr,  at  less  expense^  and 
more  readily^  than  the  costly  articles  of  foreign  ori^^in. 

With  respect  to  the  particular  article  to  be  considered  here,  the 
castor,  we  proceed  to  observe:  That  the  beaver  is  strongljr  chnnc^ 
terized  by^  its  flat,  horizontal,  scalj  tsil.  It  is  an  amphtbions  ani- 
mal, and  is  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Ameri- 
ca, on  the  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers,  lit  inhabited  countries  it  is  a 
solitary,  slothful  animal,  but  in  desert  regions  it  lives  in  society; 
the  remarkable  manners  of  which,  and  the  immense  works  effected 
by  the  unitod  labours  of  all  the  individuals  of  their  republic,  have 
rendered  the  natural  history  of  this  animal  familiar  to  everyone.  In 
both  sexes,  between  the  anus  and  pudendum,  there  are  four  follicles 
of  an  oblong  shape,  smaller  above  and  larger  below,  formed  of  a  tough 
membrane,  almost  resembling  leather.  The  two  largest  and  under- 
most of  these,  which  are  also  connected,  and  lie  parallel  and  close 
to  each  other,  contain  an  oily,  fluid  secretion,  whicn  is  the  substance 
known  bf  the  name  of  castor.  It  is  preserred  bj  catting  ont  the 
entire  bsgs,  and  drying  them  in  the  smoke. 

The  best  castor  comes  from  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Poland.  The 
cods  should  be  diy,  gibbous,  roundish,  heavy,  solid,  and  filled  with 
a  solid  substance,  contained  in  membranous  cells,  somewhat  toughs 
but  brittle,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  of  a  peculiar,  disagreeable,  nar- 
cotic smell,  and  a  nauseous,  bitter,  acricf  taste.  The  Canadian  cas- 
tor is  of  an  inferior  (|uality;  the  cods  are  smaller,  thin,  oblong,  and 
much  corrugateil,  and  the  castor  itself  has  much  less  smell  and  taste: 
what  is  very  old,  quite  black,  and  almost  destitute  of  smell  and  taste, 
is  unfit  for  use,  as  well  as  the  counterfeited  castor,  which  is  a  mix- 
tare  of  various  mnroy  resins  and  other  substances,  with  a  little  real 
castor,  artifidallj  interspersed  with  membranes,  and  staffed  into 
the  scrotum  of  a  ^oat  This  imposition  is  easily  detected  by  the 
weaker  degree  of  its  smell  and  taste,  by  chemical,  analysis,  and 
even  by  mere  external  examination;  for  to  the  real  bsgis  the  two 
smaller  and  upper  follicles,  filled  with  a  fatty  matter,  are  alwaya 
Attached.  * 

Neumann  get  from  480  parts  of  castor,  140  alcoholic  extract,  and 

•  There  are  regular  establishments  for  the  adulteration  and  iniitation  of 
jrygit  at  Marseilles,  Mid  castor  is  maDufi(u:tured  by  these  ingenious  sophistica- 
ton.  The  ftite  eislor  is  in  larger  and  rounder  bags  than  uie  true,  but  little 
wrinkled,  and  whenopMC^  not  exhibiting-  the  traces  of  membranaoeouB  par- 
titions. The  false  castor  is  sometimes  soft  and  sometirocs  brittle,  of  a  semi- 
transparent  red  colour,  having  a  faint  smell  of  castor,  and  forming  a  lighter 
coloured  powder.   It  is  almost  entirely  lolubie  in  alcohol  and  ether.-- Jumv 
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afterwards  80  watery;  inverselj,  140  watery,  and  20  alcoholic. 
The  first  alcoholic  extract  retained  tl^e  whole  flavour  of  liie  castor  as 
mm  of  it  roae  in  distiiUtion  with  the  ilcohdl.  The  dietUlcd  water, 
OB  the  eoBtnurj,  contained  the  whole  flayoar,  and  the  wateir  estraot 
was  merely  bitter.  Carthenaer  obtained  fron  it  a  volatile  oil  by 
diitiUation.  Bouillon  Lagrange  sajf  it  it  composed  of  a  rain* 
adipocere,  volatile  oil,  and  eztractivoi  and  Langier  haa  disoovered 
benzoic  acid  in  it.  * 

Borm,  of  Amsterdam,  analyzed  fresh  castor,  and  found  it  to  con- 
sist of  one-third  volatile  oii,  one-half  adipocere,  and  a  little  resin; 
one-sixth  of  membrane,  and  one-fourth  oi  carbonat  of  lime.  It  lost 
by  drying,  forty  per  cent.  The  essential  oil  seems,  therefore  to  be 
either  dissipated  by  dryingy  or  converted  into  resin  by  absorbing 
oxygen. 

Medical  u«e.»Castor  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  antispasmodic.  It 
is  verj  little  beating,  and  acts  pecnliarly  upon  the  ntanne  sjstea. 
It  IS  0vent 
1«  In  typhoid  feven* 

8.  In  8|Mi8modic  diseases,  especially  in  hysteria  and  epilepsjt 
and  in  cases  of  difficult  partuntioo,  fmn  a  spaSModio  con- 
traction of  the  month  oi  the  nlenis  after  the  nenlifaaes- 

have  burst. 
3.  In  amrenorrhoea. 
It  is  exhibited  most  advantageously  in  the  form  of  powder,  in  doses 
of  from  10  to  20  ^ins,  and  in  clysters  to  a  drachm.  Diluted  alco- 
hol extracts  its  virtues;  therefore  it  may  be  also  given  in  the  form 
of  tincture.  But  its  exhibition  in  the  form  of  extract  or  decoctiou 
is  improper. 

CT'lK&PAM.Mdtboieoril^.  fM  and  PM  «he  nme  iwme. 


CATAPLASMATA.—CATAPLJ1SM& 

« 

By  cataplasms  are  in  general  understood  those  external  applica- 
tions whicn  are  brought  to  a  due  consistence  or  form  for  bein^  pro- 
perly applied,  not  by  means  of  oily  or  fatty  matters,  but  by  water 
or  watery  fluids.  Of  these  many  are  had  recourse  to  in  actual  prac- 
tice; but  they  are  seldom  prepared  in  the  shops  of  the  apothecaries; 
and  in  some  of  the  best  modern  pharmacopoeias  no  formula  of  this 
kind  is  introduced.  The  London  and  Dublin  Colleges,  however, 
although  they  have  abrid|;ed  the  number  of  cataplasms,  still  retain  a 
few;  and  it  is  not  witboni  some  advantage  that  there  are  fixed  forms 
ftr  the  preparation  of  tbem.  The  17.  S,  Fhmn*  has  not  thought 
proper  to  introdnce  them. 

Cataplasma  Fnif Bim.  JU   Ftatt  dtfcp/oim. 

Take  of  Hour,  ompound^  Feaet  of  Beer,  half  a  mnL   JUSx  and 
eaqtOBB  to  a  genUekeat^  Utt  the  ma»9  begku  tomom. 

The  yeast  excites  fermentation  in  tlie  flour,  and  converts  the  whole 
iuto  a  thin  dough.  This  cataplasm  is  considered  as  a  very  eOlcacious 
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application  to  putrid  or  pntretceDt  ulcers  or 
aonia  eharcoal  powder  it  added.to  this  prepacitioBf  in  oidor  to  o¥- 
viatAtfaeibtor. 

Catjulasma  SisAPBOi^  A   (&»AFii»  L^)  Motord  Ctitfimm* 

Take  of  Muitard  tud^  patoderedf  crumb  of  breadf  of  each^  hdf  a 
pmmdi  Vinegary  m much «f  u  n^gUkaL  MixmimAe  a eofo- 
pkunu 

Cataplasms  of  this  kind  are  commoDlj  known  bj  the  name  of 
Sijiapisms.  Thej  were  formerly  frequently  prepared  in  a  more  com- 


plicated ftate^  containiDg  garlic,  Uaek  Boap,  aad  other  Mmilar  arti- 
cki|  bat  the  above  ttaiple  form  will  aaawer  every  purpose  that  the^ 


are  capable  of  accomplishing.  They  are  employed  onlj  as 
lants;  thej  often  inflame  tM  part  and  nttse  blisters,  but  not  so  per- 
fectly as  cantharides.  They  are  frequently  applied  to  the  soles  of 
the  feet  in  the  low  state  of  acute  diseases,  for  raising  the  pulse  and 
relieving  the  head.  The  chief  advantage  they  have»  depends  on  the 
rapidity  of  their  action.* 

Sinapisms  may  be  laadestroageri  by  adding  two  punces  of  scraped 
hocse-caddisb* 


CKNTAUMEA  BENEDICTA.  £.  CAnnvus  BnmniOTua. 
Bkmed  TftUtk.   Zemt  or  Pkmf. 

jy^gew^rfa^  ^  ^  ComposiixJC^itatx,  Linn. 

8^  Cbardon  bcnit,  (F.)  Kardo  bencdiktcnkract,  (G.)  Curdo  Santo,  (L) 
Coodo  Ijiendlto,  (  S . )  A«of  y<c,  Theopbtaiti. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  indigenous  in  the  Grecian  islands,  and 
cultivated  in  gardens:  it  Howers  in  June  and  Julyt  aud  perfects  its 
seeds  in  the  autumn*  The  herb  should  be  gathered  when  in  flower, 
i|iilcld7  dried)  and  kept  in  a  very  dry  airy  place,  to  prevent  it  tot- 
ting or  growing  mottldTy,  which  it  is  yery  apt  to  do.  The  leavea  fattvn 
n  penetrating  bitter  taste,  not  very  strone  or  veiy  durable^  accmn- 
pauied  with  an  unsrateful  flavour,  from  wnich  ^tutj  are  in  a  great 
measure  freed  by  keeping.  Water  extracts,  in  a  little  time,  even 
witiiout  heat,  tlie  lighter  and  more  grateful  parts  of  this  plant;  if  the 
digestion  be  continued  for  some  hours,  the  disagreeable  parts  are 
taKen  up.  A  strong  decoction  is  very  nauseous  and  offensive  to  the 
stomach.  Rectifiea  spirit  gains  a  very  pleasant  bitter  taste»  which 
remains  uninjured  in  the  extract. 

Neumann  got  from  1920  uarts,  2r0  alcoholic,  and  afterwards  390 
wateiy  extract,  aod  inversely  600  watery  and  60  alcoholic 

iMSeaf  iMe.-»The  virtnes  of  this  plaotsoem  to  be  little  known 

^  On  this  quickncM  of  action  m  verf  important  end  in  pMOllee  wUf  be  at* 

tained,  and  which  I  have  pursued  with  the  best  cflTect,  vt/  to  apply  a  muftard 
cata^Uim^  (in  pleurisy,  &c.)  for  a  short  time,  when  the  dispositiun  to  vesica- 
tion It  iO  tkrongly  excited,  that  an  epispattic  will  rise  in  half  its  uaual  time» 
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ia  Ihft  pmeat  i>ractiee.  The  nauseous  decoctM  b  fometiMt  mad 
to  provoke  famitiiig;  and  a  stroug  infusion  to  promote  the  operatioa 
•f  other  emetics.  But  this  elegant  bitter,  when  freed  from  the  offen* 
sive  parts  of  tlie  herb,  may  be  advantageously  applied  to  other  pur- 
poses Excellent  effects  have  been  frequently  experienced  from  a 
slight  infusion  of  carduus  in  loss  of  appetite,  where  the  stomach  was 
injured  by  irregularities.  A  stronger  infusion  made  in  cold  or  warm 
water,  if  drunk  freely,  and  the  patient  kept  warm,  occasions  a 
plentiful  sweat,  and  promotes  the  secretions  in  general. 

The  extract,  prepared  Inr  evi^^oratuig  the  expressed  juice,  with 
tiie  adiitiMi  af  a  little  alcaiol  to  prefent  it  from  beconing  oMrold/, 
hm  beea  atrongly  reeommciided  in  the  catarrii  of  ckildrao. 

Tbe  aeeda  of  this  plant  are  alio  considerably  bitter,  and  hm 
been  aosetiflias  vted  with  the  aaiae  intention  as  tlie  leavea. 


CEPHABLia  JS^  Plani.  WWL  i.  977. 

CL  5.  Ord*  1.  Pentandria  Mono^nia.  Nat»  OrcL  Aggregatas, 
l/imL  O.  95f«  Mamifi  in  an  inYoTnered  head.  CbroASa  tubular, 
SHgma  two-parted*  Berry  two-eeeded.  Beeqttade  chaffjr* 

fyeeiu  noHU  Cqihal^lis  toI  Callieocca  Jfpeduai^^*  IpecacnaDy 
Linn.  Soc,  TVoM*      p.  197$  t  SL 

QfScMMiiLIrsoAovAVBAnaniXfA^.  A  Therootoflpecatnunu 

Sjfti.  Ipecacuanne,  (F.)  Brechwerzel,  (G.)  Ipecacuana,  (I.)  Ipecacuanha,  (S.) 

^  This  plant  is  a  perennial,  found  growing  in  shadowj  moist  aitua? 

tions  in  the  forests  of  the  provinces  of  Pemambuqua,  Bahia,  Rio 
Janeiro,  Pauiensia,  Mariannia,  and  other  provinces  of  the  Brazils^ 

•  As  Willdenow,  following  Swarts,  lias  united  the  genus  Callicoccs  with 
that  of  Cephaelia,  we  have  referred  the  Ipecacuanha  to  this  genua. 

Ia  1824,  Dr.  C.  F.  P.  de  Matiiis  printed  a  4to  treatiM  of  twenty  pages,  ac- 
companied with  nine  plates,  representing  the  plants.  Sec.  he  treats  tk,  entitled 
•'Specimen  Materiac  Medicac  Brasilicnsis,  exhibcns  plantas  Medicinales,  quaa 
in  itinere  per  Brasiliam  Annis  1817-1820,  jussu  et  auspiciia  Max.  Josephi  !• 
BaTsrke  Reg^is  ao|^tia,  suscepto  observabit.  Dr.  C.  F.  P.  Mariius,"  Uc  &c. 

AflMOgit  these,  we  have,  under  tbe  head  of  Emettea,  oollccted  together  all 
those  plants  that  are  there  found  possessed  of  this  property— of  this  **cmcti- 
coruTD  agmen,"  Ipecacuanha  tbe  principal,  has  been  elucidated,  and  its  doubts 
removed  b^  Gomez,  in  1801,  and  by  Brotero,  in  Vol.  Yl.  JUq>  Trans,  which 
Mutfiis  eonfinns fully,  andfllustimtcsbirhii  diawings  madefWim  nature,  griming 
the  hotaiBCal  description  of  this,  and  of  thcfsrions  phati  that  have  at  different 
^mes  been  mistiiken  for  the  Ipecacuanha;  so  that,  taken  with  the  characteristic 
cnrravings,  it  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  complete  essay  on  the  subject.  Tho 
different  plaats  thus  described  and  drawn  are,  the  Cephaelis  Ipecacu^iiuiy 
BSchudMMua— Polygala,  loniAiiiii,  Cbiocoocft,  and  Ifanettia.  He  gi vei,  mwe* 
eva^  lha  %af«a  of  the  niSaK  Ipeeaeuaidia  vera  annulata  brunea — of  the  radis 
Ipecmcuanhavera  anntilatagrtseombens — of  the  radix  Fsycotriaemeticac,  and  of 
the  others  in  two  separate  and  distinct  engraving's.  In  reg-ard  to  the  dose,  as  Fiso 
iiaa  before  him  afBrmed,this  is  very  various;  from  twenty  to  sixty  grains  of  tho 
pe<»jtorawhrfhiedbytheBmiBMiiiafciirteii«oiiBe>sefirater  faraaighl^ 
and  in  the  morning  taken  at  two  doses,  taking  largely  af  chicken  water. 

The  great  diversity  of  plants,  which  go  under  the  common  iiame  of  Ipeca- 
cuanha, have,  among  the  Brazilians,  neither  the  virtue  nor  celebrity^  of  tlie 
true  Ipecacuanha— «nne  of  them,  beaidca  emeUc,  poosesa  sudorific,  diutlMh 
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flowering  in  December,  January,  February,  and  March;  and  ripen- 
ing its  berries  in  May.  The  root  is  simple,  or  somewhat  brancnedy 
and  furnished  here  and  there  with  short  radicles;  it  is  roundish,  three 
or  four  inches  in  length,  and  two  or  three  lines  in  thickness;  bent  ia 
different  directions,  externally  brown,  and  annulated  with  prominent, 
unequal  roughish  rings.  The  stem  is  procumbent  at  the  base,  rising 
from  fiye  to  nine  inches  in  height,  round,  the  ttn^neat  of  a  hen'a 

J\miU  MBOOtbs  brown,  leaflesi,  and  knotted  in  the  lower  part,  but 
eafj  towardB  the  apex:  after  the  first  jear  it  throws  out  ninnen» 
from  which,  about  six  inches  apart,  new' erect  stems  arise.  The  in- 
ferior Iwes  are  caducous,  so  that  not  more  than  eight  ^erally  re- 
main at  the  summit  of  each  stem  when  it  flowers;  they  are  almost 
sessile,  opposite,  spreading,  ovate,  pointed  at  both  ends,  three  or 
four  inches  long,  and  less  uian  two  broad  5  of  a  deep  green  colour  on 
the  upper  surface,  and  of  a  whitish-green,  downy,  and  veined  on  the 
under.  At  the  base  of  each  pair  of  leaves  are  sessile,  fimbriated, 
short,  withering  stipules  embracins;  the  stem.    The  flowers  are  ag- 

Segated  in  a  solitary  head,  on  a  round,  down^  footstalk,  terminating 
e  stem,  and  encompassed  by  a  four-leared  inTolnere.  The  florejta 
are  sessiley  from  15  to  S4  in  number,  interspersed  wilh  little  bnctes; 
the  calyx  is  very  small,  five-toothed,  superior,  and  persistenti  the 
corolla  monopetalous,  the  expannon  snorter  than  the  tube,  and 
divided  into  five  ovate,  acute,  recurved  segments:  the  filaments  are 
short,  capillary,  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  tubes,  and  bear- 
ing long  erect  anther;*,  the  germen  inferior,  supporting  a  filiform 
style,  with  two  obtuse  stigmas  the  length  of  the  anthers;  becoming  a 
soft  one-celled  berry,  of  a  reddish-purple  colour  changing  to  blad^ 
and  containing  two  oval  seeds. 

According  to  Decandolle,  the  term  ipecacuanha  in  South  America 
implies  generally  vomilmg  root;  and  therefore  it  is  applied  to  the 
roots  of  very  diflferent  species  of  plants.  The  plant,  however,  which  . 
we  have  described  from  Professor  Brotero's  description  published  in 
the  mxth  volame  of  the  Linnean  Transactions,  and  the  Fsjcotria 
enulieOf  wl  icli  Mutis  says  yields  the  Peruvian  gray  ipecacuan  are 
the  plants  that  yield  the  varieties  of  the  root  taken  to  Great  Britain.* 
Thomson  says  he  found  very  little  of  the  white  ipecacuan  in  any  of 
the  specimens  of  the  ipecacuan  of  the  shops  which  he  had  examined. 
Bgth  the  gray  and  the  brown  varieties  of  the  root  are  brought  to  Great 
Britain  packed  in  bales  from  Rio  Janeiro.  Both  are  in  short,  wrinkled, 
variously-bent  and  contorted  pieces,  which  break  with  a  resinous 
fracture.    The  gray  is  about  the  thickness  of  a  small  quill,  full  of 

or  cafdlie  powers.  They  are  of  vcnr  different  classes,  viz.  of  Pcntandria, 
Hexandria,  and  Diaddphis,  tllof  whi^  are  ptfticobriy  noticed  m  the  descrip- 
tion  by  Martius. 

,  •  The  title  of  ipecacuan  is  g-cnerally  given  to  the  roots  of  the  following' 
p^nts;  besides  tliose  mentioned  above,  in  South  America;  Yiohi parvijora,  V. 
•fyeeaoMmka,  V.  Cahuhria,  Cynmdmm  JjMfiflcuonH  C.  tomentomtm,  and 
AsciepiM  etimiMamea;  and  sometimes  to  Euphorbia  fyteaeuanha,  Dor»tcnia 
Brrurliensis,  and  D.  arifolia.  In  St.  Domingo  several  species  of  Rucllia,  which 
provokevomiting,  arc  named  false  Ipecacuan.  Noticeau  Didionnaire  (THis- 
Mv  Ndlm^k,  ait.  Iptoacuanha.  Such  is  Uie  amazing  number  of  emetic  plants 
ttBmxiU  that  not  kit  than  aeventy-five  wxt  noUcedV  8.  HUiOm^  ai  dcrifed 
a       vaiiety  of  gmn^  diiluwt  and  difovat 
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knoti  and  deep  circular  fissure^  ftat  nearlr  reacli  down  to  a  white 
weed  J  Tascolar  cord  that  mna  {hnm^  the  neart  of  each  piece;  tiie 
external  part  »  compact,  brittle^  and  looks  Bmootfa;  the  brown  is 

saialler,  more  wrinkled,  of  a  blackish-brown  colour  on  the  Otttstd^ 
and  white  within:  the  white  is  woodj,  and  has  no  wrinkles* 

In  choosing  ipecacaanha,  the  lar^r  roots  which  are  compact,  and 
break  with  a  resinous  fracture,  having  a  whitish-graj  somewhat  semi- 
transparent  appearance  in  the  inside  of  the  cortical  part,  with  a  palo 
straw-coloured  medullary  fibre,  are  to  be  preferred. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  at  what  period  the  efTects  of  this  root 
were  first  known  in  America,  where  the  Indians  used  it  as  an  emetic 
before  their  connexion  with  Europeans:  but  although  Piso  described 
its  uses  fully  in  his  Natural  History  of  Brazil  so  early  as  1618,  and 
brought  the  root  to  Europe,  jet  it  was  scarcely  used  b)  Europeans 
before  the  year  1700.  It  was  carried  to  France  by  a  Vrench  phyai* 
cian  of  the  name  of  Le  Qras  in  16721  but  it  did  not  attract  aeneral 
notice  antil  it  was  a  third  time  introduced  by  a  French  merchant  of 
.  the  name  of  GrenieTy  who  brought  150  lbs.  of  it  from  Spain  in  1686» 
with  which  trials  were  made  at  the  Hotel  Dieu .  Helvetius  first  made 
known  its  use  in  dysentery,  and  was  rewarded  by  Louis  XIV.  with 
lOOOA  sterling  for  the  discovery.  So  valued  is  this  article  even 
where  it  is  a  native,  or  else  so  scarce^  that  Martius  tells  us  it  sold 
from  1300  to  1600  reals  the  pound. 

Qualities. — The  entire  root  is  inodorous,  but  the  powder  has  a 
faint  disagreeable  odour.  T)ie  taste  is  bitter,  subacrid,  and  extremely 
nauseous.  Water  at  212  takes  up  rather  more  than  eight  parts  in 
twenty  of  ipecacuau,  but  decoction  destroys  the  emetic  power  of  the 
root:  alcohol  takes  npfour  parts,  and  proof  spirit  six  and  a  ludf:  ^Dd 
the  alcoholic  is  more  emetic  than  the  aqneous  solution.  Yaiiona 
analyses  of  ipecacuanha  bafo  been  made  in  order  to  detect  its  emetic 
principle,  but  the  most  satisfactory  is  that  of  MM.  Ma^ndie  and 
Pelletier**  After  digesting  the  powdered  root  in  ether,  in  order  to 
separate  any  fatty  matter,  the  remainder  was  treated  with  hi^ly 
rectified  alcohol,  until  it  ceased  to  become  coloured  even  when  aided 
by  heat.  These  tinctures,  after  being  allowed  to  cool,  ai^  to  depo- 
sit some  flakes  of  wax  which  were  separated  by  filtration,  were  then 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  redissolved  in  water:  acetate 
of  lead  being  added  to  the  watery  infusion,  a  precipitate  formed, 
which  when  edulcorated  and  difiused  through  water,  was  exposed 
to  a  current  of  sulphureted  hYdroeen  gas  to  separate  the  lead^  after 
which  the  Hquid  being  filtnrea  ana  evaporated  to  drjnness  aflforded  a 
sntMtance  of  a  peculiar  nature,  which  mer  termed  JSmdin^  and  on 
which  it  Waaesperimentalljr  demonstrated  that  the  emetic  properties 
of  the  root  depend.  JB^neftn»t  when  pure,  is  of  a  reddishAuowa  co- 
lonr,  solid,  and  pulverulent,  nearly  inodoroosy  and  has  a  slightly 
bitter,  acrid,  but  not  nauseous  taste.  When  exposed  to  a  heat  stronger 
than  that  of  boiling  water,  it  is  decomposed,  furnishing  water,  car- 
bonic acid)  some  oU,  and  acetic  acid,  charcoal  being  left  It  is  little 

•  Vide  Jmi.  dSs  CWm.  «l  lb        iv.  ir^  sad  ZofiA  iM  Ji^^ 

t  The  Bame  is  derived  from  ^um,  vomo. 
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floittble  in  water,  and  does  not  deliquesce  in  a  moist  atmosphere.  It 
is  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether.  Tod^ltii  the  action  of  other 
chemical  agents  on  this  body  is  here  unnecessary;  the  results  are 
sufficient  to  characterize  it  as  a  substance  sui  generis.  Besides 
emetin,  ipecacuanha  has  been  found,  by  the  experiments  of  the  above 
chemists,  to  contain  oil,  wax,  gum,  starch,  and  lignin. 

The  medicinal  value  of  ipecacuanha  depends,  undoubtedly,  on  the 
quantity  of  emetin  it  contains;  and  this  varies  in  the  three  varieties 
of  the  root  found  in  the  shops.  MM.  Magendie  and  Pelletier  ob- 
tained IGjparts  of  it  in  100  of  the  cortical  part  of  brown  ipecacaanha^ 
the  root  oc  the  Psjcotria  meiiea  of  Mutis,*  14  io  100  of  the  gr^ 
ipecaeMDha»  the  root  of  the  Callicoeea  ^tecacuanha^i  and  5  oniTia 

100  of  the  white  ipecacQanha^  the  root  of  the  Viola  emetieai  The 
woody  pith  even  of  the  brown  variety  contains  very  little  emetin^ 
and  hence  it  should  be  separated  in  redncing  the  root  to  the  form  oC 
powder. 

Experiments  made  with  emetin  on  animals,  prove  that  it  is  emetic 
and  purgative,  in  doses  of  half  a  grain,  and  exerts  a  specific  action 
on  the  lungs  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  has 
also  marked  narcotic  properties:  that  it  may  be  employed  instead  of 
ipecacuanha  in  every  case  in  which  this  medicine  is  useful,  the  dose 
being  more  easily  regulated,  and  the  eftects  more  certain.  When 
taken  in  an  over-dose,  its  action  can  be  instantly  paralyzed  by  de- 
coction of  galls.  These  experiments  are  at  variance  with  theee  of 
Br*  Inrine»  which  led  him  to  conclnde  that  the  watery  tohition  of 
ipecaeoan  is  more  emetic  tiian  the  alcoholic^  the  reverse  bmngtend 
to  be  the  case. 

The  powder  of  ipecacuanha  is  apt  to  become  inert  by  keeping 
and  therefore  it  should  be  preserved  in  small  phials,  well  corked^ 
mnd  not  exposed  to  the  light   Long^continiied  boiling  also  renden 

it  inert. 

Medical  properties  and  uses. — Ipecacuanha,  when  administered  in 
large  dosos  is  emetic;  in  smaller  ones,  diaphoretic  and  expectorant^ 
ana  in  still  smaller  doses  it  acts  as  a  stomachic,  stimulating  and 
giving  ensrgy  to  tlic  digestive  organs.  As  an  emetic,  it  is  mild, 
safe,  and  certain  in  its  operatiuu;  but  it  is  a  mistake,  that  when 
given  in  larger  doses  than  are  necessary,  it  does  not  operate  more 
violentljf  but  onlj  in  a  shorter  space  of  time.  It  does  not  act  m 
qvicklj  as  many  other  emetic  sabstances;  bnt  it  evacnates  co»r 
pletely  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  does  not  so  nwch  weaicea 
it  as  antimonial  emetics*  It  is  given  at  the  commencement  of  con- 
tianed  fevers,  the  pnMB;res8  of  which  it  so nu  times  cuts  short  by  its 
operation;  and  it  is  also  fre^oently  found  to  stop  the  paroxysm  of 
an  inteimittent,  when  given  immediately  beibre  tne  acceflsion  of  the 

•  The  coTTipoticnts  procured  from  100  parts  of  brown  ipecacitanhn  were  ris 
Follows;  of  f;itty  and  oily  matter  2;  emetic  matter,  (cractin,)  IT);  wax  6;  g*um 

101  starch,  42i  and  ligneous  matter  20^  the  remaiuiog  4  parts  Uciug  re|fanled 
ai  loM.  • 

■\100  parts  of  the  gray  variety,  yielded  of  fatty  matter  3{  emetin  14$  gum 
16;  starch  18;  woody  matter  48;  with  merely  a  trace  of  wax,  and  2  of  lo-??. 

^  From  100  parts  of  the  white  ipecacuanha,  were  obtained  of  cmctia  5i 
gum  35 i  vege to -animal  matter  1;  and  woody  matter  57 i  besidea  3  of  loss. 
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oold  ftage.  -  At  the  trnmokcmmt  of  lattimmalioa  «f  tbe  phar^rnx, 
larjnxy  and  trachea*  when  the  inflammation  docs  not  ran  verj  high; 
in  cjrniinche  tootUlarisi  and  ererj  eaae  in  which  it  ia  neceaaaij  to 
evacuate  the  atomacht  ipeeacuan  has  been  fouDil  useful.  As  an 
emetic,  howeyer,  it  is  contra-indicated,  when  there  is  an j  reason  for 
suspecting  inflammation  of  the  encephalon,  passive  haemorrhagj,  or 
hernia;  and  in  the  advanced  stage  of  typhus  fevers,  when  the  pulse 
is  feeble,  and  the  strength  much  diininishod,  but  in  these  instances 
all  emetics  are  hurtful.  In  doses  sutlicient  to  excite  nausea  with- 
out producing  vomiting,  ipeeacuan  is  given  with  excellent  effects  in 
dysentery,*  and  obstinate  diarrhcra:  in  which  cases  its  efficacy 
seems  to  arise  in  a  great  degree  from  the  nausea,  which  is  kept  up 
by  the  repetition  of  the  small  doses,  diminishing  the  arterial  excite- 
MBt»  and  determining  to  the  aarfiMOi  and  partly  also,  as  Cullea 
rapppoedt  from  its  ^rodacing  a  steady  determination  of  the  peristal- 
'  tie  motion  of  the  intestines  downwaids.t  Perhaps  also  to  these 
firtfc-mentioned  effects  of  the  nausea,  may  be  attribvted  much  of  the 
benefit  which  results  from  the  use  of  ipeeacuan,  in  spasmodic  asthnia» 
dyapnCBSy  pertossis,  and  epilepsy.  In  the  first  of  these  diseases,  its 
emetic  power  is  taken  advantage  of  to  relieve  tbe  paroxysm,  after 
which  it  is  given  in  repeatod  small  doses  to  prevent  its  return. J  In 
nauseating  doses  also,  owing  to  the  nausea  lessening  the  force  of 
the  circulation,  it  has  been  employed  with  the  best  success  in  uterine 
and  pulmonary  hsemorrhagies.  As  a  sudoriGc,  it  is  used  in  acute 
rheumatism,  arthritic  affections,  dropsy,  and  other  diseases  in  which 
sweating  is  necessary.  It  is  generally  given,  in  these  cases,  in 
combination  witii  opium  and  neutral  salts,  according  to  the  mode 
tttrodooed  bj  Hmry  (see  PtdwU  ^peetiewmhrn  coaMMsjltia.)  Bnt 
some  afibrm  it  is  firand  in  eombbmtion  with  opium  alone  in  a  larger 
proportioBy  more  effioacions,  particularly  in  rheumatism.  Its  expeo* 
tomnt  powers  hsTe  been  found  exceedingly  useful  in  catarrhal  affec- 
tions, pneumonia  after  bleeding,  and  in  the  early  stage  of  pfathiaiSy  in 
which  its  diaphoretic  e&ct  is  also  beneficial* 
The  use  or  ipeeacuan,  as  an  emetic,  is  contra-indicatedf 

1.  Where  there  is  a  disposition  to  haemorrhagy. 

2.  Where  there  is  an  increased  flow  of  biood  towards  the  head. 

3.  In  very  irritable  subjects. 

4.  In  pregnant  women,  and  persons  afflicted  with  hernin* 
Ipeeacuan  is  exhibited, 

1.  in  substance;  in  powder.    Full  vomiting  will  generally  be 

Produced  in  an  adult  by  ten  grains  up  to  a  scruple  or  half  a 
rmchm,  and  tliouf^  less  will  answer  the  purpose,  fortunate- 
ly an  orerdose  is  scarcely  attsnded  with  any  inconveniencey 
as  the  whole  of  it  is  vomited  with  the^  contents  of  tiie  sto- 
mach, as  soon  as  it  operates.  The  vomiting  is  promoted  and 
facilitated  by  drinking  copiously  of  warm  watery  fluids.  On 
the  contrary,  when  Tomiting  is  not  intended,  liquids  must  be 
rather  drunk  sparingly,  and  the  dose  must  be  diminished  to 
a  grain  or  less.    It  such  small  doses  it  is  conveniently  con^- 

•  Piso,  Beheiku,  Oqfkmn,  Jhrmgk,  \  MMmajadicih  u.477* 
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bined  with  any  proper  edjoBct»  in  the  fom  ef  powder,  pilU 

or  bolus. 

2.  In  infusion.    One  drachm  may  be  infused  in  four  ouncea  of 
water,  and  taken  in  repeated  doses  till  it  openUe. 

3.  Infused  in  wine. 

Ipecacuan  not  only  checks  the  narcotic  effects  of  opium,  and  is 
therefore  one  of  the  best  antidotes  for  its  poison,  but  reciproLaU/ 
the  emetic  powers  of  ipecacuati  are  checked  by  the  addition  of 
opium,  and  the  combination  operates  bj  increasing  the  cuticiilardia* 
cnarge. 

It  has  recentlj  been  anniraneed  by  Thomas  Clark,  M.  D.  an 
English  phf  siciant  that  a  decoction  or  the  root  of  ipecacuanha  has 
been  admimstered  as  injections  in  dysentery  and  internal  piles  with 
surprising  success.  The  practice  has  been  adopted  by  several  phy- 
sicianSi  lul  of  whom  testify  their  confidence  in  the  superior  efficacy 
of  the  remedy.  Dr.  Clark  directs  for  an  adult  affected  with  dysen- 
tery three  drachms  of  the  bruised  root  to  be  boiled  in  a  quart  of 
water  down  to  a  pint,  strained,  and  given  all  at  once  as  a  lavement, 
and  repeated  if  necessary.  In  cases  of  internal  piles,  half  that 
quantity  will  be  sufficient.  This  mode  of  administering  ipecacuan 
is  not  however  a  new  one.* 

Sprengel,  in  his  Hist,  de  la  Med.  5.  468,  says,  that  Piso  men- 
tions it  first  (De  Indias  Utriusa.  Re  naturali  and  Med«  foU  Amtt 
1648.)  In  1672f  Lems  carriea  a  quantity  from  Brazil  to  France^ 
bat  it  was  not  extended  throogh  Europe  until  1686,  by  Dr.  J*  A. 
HelTetius,  to  whom  it  was  made  known  by  a  dragnet  named  Gar> 
nier.  Helvetius,  after  testing  its  merits,  sold  it  without  discovering 
its  naturOf  until  several  of  the  court  and  the  dauphin,  son  of  Lottin 
14th,  were  attacked  with  dysentery,  and  being  cured  by  this  reme- 
dy, its  virtues  became  known  and  established  ;  the  secret  was  bought 
of  Helvetius  for  1000  louis  d'ors,  and  he  himself  eventually  was 
raised  to  the  first  medical  honours  of  France.  Helvetius  wrote  a 
treatise,  ^Remede  contre  le  cours  de  Ventre,  12mo.  Par.  1088,)  to 
describe  tne  use  of  ipecacuanha  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  by  which 
we  learn,  that  at  first  it  was  given  in  large  doses,  even  to  two 
drachms,  in  decoction,  or  even  in  glyater.  It  met  with  opposition, 
but  soon  carried  all  before  it*  It  was  soon  after  given  in  powder, 
thouah  still  in  large  doses,  SO  grs.  to  Ji* 

Of  the  three  species,  white,  yellow,  and  Proton,  the  latter  is  tiie 
best  according  to  Piso,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  odiers* 

Vakniim  gave  it  in  all  species  of  ventnd  fluxes. 

*  Solomon  says  Uieie  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  The  fact  seems  cxera- 
plified  on  many  occasions  in  relation  t6  medieinet.  Helvetius,  whom  we  have 

quoted  as  almost  tlie  first  to  bring  the  celebrated  Ipecacoan  into  notice,  tllbis 
Traitc  des  Maladies,  See."  p.  170,  and  seq.  (1707,)  thus  expresses  himself— 
"  On  a  fait  dans  la  suite  de  noirvclles  reflexions,  &  on  a  reconnu  que  les 
lavemcns  senroicnt  a  d'autres  usages.  On  a  6prouv^  qu'en  y  i^outantde  Pavot 
cm  MMrapinott  te  maladei  qu'on  poevoit  le  noarrir  par  det  tevemens  de 
Bouillon,  &  qa*ttiie  dteoction  de  Tabac  faisoit  plus  d'efTet  que  le  plat  violent 
Emetiquc.  Pour  nioy,  je  me  suis  avisd  de  faire  dta  Lavcmens  avec  la  ran'ne 
d'Sypecactumii,  ce  qui  a  parfaitement  bien  rdussi  en  plusieurs  occasions  oil  la 
Dysenterie  avoit  r4auit  le  malade  a  la  dcrniere  extremity,  &  TaToit  mis  hors 
d'4tst  dcpomir  prendre  cetemede  par  la  boudte*"  l(C» 
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BoMsi  m  1696,  Jem  Mangiiu$f  JfUSam  ^Skermrdf  ud  others, 
ooDttdered  it  mott  certaiti  in  djienteryand  temorrhage.  So  scarce 
^  did  it  become,  that  a  poisonoiis  root  was  sold  bj  its  name,  (harrUf 
Diss.  Med.  andChirore.  1725.)  It  was  given  in  small  dou»f  first,' 
bj  J.  D.  GoHL,  (JSei.  Med.  BeroL  1720.)  He  denied  it  a  speciEo 
in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  and  ascribed  its  benefit  to  tho  Tomiting 
it  produced;  he  gave  it  in  1 71 7,  in  grain  doses  in  diarrhoea  preceding 
small-pox.  Geoffroy  says,  6  to  10  grs.  are  sufficient  to  excite  vomit- 
ing, (Tr.  de.  ia  Mat.  Med.  2.  161.)  and  S,  Pye,  in  the  Lond. 
Med.  Ob.  and  Inq.  I.  240,  gave  it  in  still  less  doses;  4to6gr3.  pro- 
duced the  desired  effect.  Gianella  first  employed  it  as  nauseating  in 
small  doses  in  autumnal  interraitteuts,  to  expel  the  saburral  matters 
of  the  primas  viae;  and  this  was  supported  hj  Max*  Stall,  (Hat.  Med* 
1. 192.)  MdL  JkdbergfinniSW  amuler  doseSt  Mm.  ifSfwed.  Amd. 
1770,  p.  316,  &c  in  haemorrhim  and  pectoral  aifections  [irodoced 
bj  obstruction  of  the  abdominafTiscer^— succeeds  perfectly. 

Lover,  in  Econom.  and  Med.  p.  ISOy  first  combined  it  with 
opium,  and  thus  obtained  an  excellent  antispasmodic  powder,  bear- 
ing his  name,  which  likewise  favours  cutaneous  transpiration.  It  is 
first  mentioned  bj  Br.  Brocklesbj  in  ir60|  and  still  maintains  its 
rank. 

Dr.  Me7mde  on  dysentery,  ascribed  to  ipecacuanha  a  calming 
virtue,  and  recommended  it  principally  in  convulsions  and  asthma. 
This  antispasmodic  property  was  confirmed  by  PauUtzkjr,  who  found 
it  useful  in  rheumatism  and  uterine  haemorrhage. 

CO*  U.  S.  Fharm,  1820,  Ipecacuanha— PAiA  Fharm,  Idem.— A:  York  PkamL  . 
as  the  Lond.  Ed.  and  Dub.  above. 


CERA  

Syn,  Cire»  (1^.)  Waeh*,  (G.)  Cera,  (l.  s.^  Shnnui,  (Ar.)  Mooiy  (H.)  Med- 

fattcbhiabta,  (San.) 

Wax  is  a  solid,  of  considerable  consistence,  granulated  and  cm- 
talline  in  its  fracture*  of  a  white  colour,  and  without  any  remarka'.. 
able  odour  or  taste.  It  softens  and  becomes  plastic  when  very 
slightly  heated;  at  140^  it  meltsi  at  a  higher  temperature  it  is  in 
part  ▼aporized  and  decomposed,  and  its  vapour  is  inflammable*  It 
resists  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  action  oi  the  acids;  but  in  most 
of  its  other  properties  it  resembles  the  fixed  oils.  From  its  combus- 
tion it  appears  to  consist  of  carbon  53.12,  hydrogen  16.91,  and 
oxygen  29.97;  or,  according  to  the  former  calculation,  of  82.28 
charcoal,  and  17.72  hydrogen.  It  is  chiefly  procured,  as  is  well 
known,  from  the  bee;  it  is  however  produced,  as  a  secretioii  by 
many  plants,  forming  the  silvery  powder  or  bloom,  which  often 
covers  their  leaves  and  fruit.  It  is  found  in  great  abundance,  com- 
bined with  resin,  coveriog  the  trunk  of  the  wax-palni»  (Cmxyton 
Jbtdkola^)  uf  South  America*  and  encmstiiig  the  seeds  of  ^e 

•  This  palm  grows  to  the  height  of  180  feet,  with  leaves  20  feet  long.  The 
waxy  concretion  covers  the  trunk  about  two  inches  thick,  and  TOniiifftff  of  two- 
thirds  resin  and  oae«tbird  wax.— ifi«m^oiiif  <  FL  ^quinoct,  yt*  ^ 
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Myricft  ett^tfOj  oi*  wix-tree  of  Louisiana,  &c.    The        of  the 

Chinese  u  an  amnal  wii,  and  the  IFMe  of 

a  Tirictj  of  wix. 
■ 

CRRA  FLAVA  vr  ALBA.  E.  L.  D. 

FeUaw  or  Unbleaehed  Wax^  and  fFkiie  or  BUachtd  Wax. 

Ofm.  Ydhu  v  cx.  r-.re  jtune,  (F.)  \Vachs,(G.)  Ceragialla,  (1.)  Cera  qualda,  (S.J 
fVhiU  uajc.  Cire  blanche,  (F.)  Ccr»  blanca,  (I.)  Cera  blanca,  (S.) 

For  this  useful  subsfance  we  are  indebted  to  the  comroon  honej 
bee,  (apis  nuUifica^)  an  insect  belonging  to  the  class  of  Hymenop- 
iera  r/idlifa  of  Cuvier.  It  i«,  however,  a  vegetable  production,  and 
is  colleclc'd  L»v  the  bees  from  the  surface  of  leaves,  and  the  auiiiei-je 
of  flowers.  They  employ  it  to  form  the  combs  in  which  the  honej 
and  larro  are  deposited.  • 

It  Is  found  in  the  shops  in  round  cake8»  which  are  fbnned  by  melt- 
ing the  comhs  in  hot  water,  after  all  the  honej  has  been  eipretsed 
from  11  1  cm.  The  wax  swims  above,  and  the  unpuritiea  cither  onk 
to  the  bottom,  or  are  dissolved  in  the  water.  When  recent^  it  la 
tenacious,  but  brittley  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  sweet  honey-like 
smell;  dry,  not  greasy  to  the  feel;  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether;  soluble  in  the  fat  oil«  and  alkalies;  fusible  and  inflammable. 
In  selecting  it^  we  should  observe  that  the  cakes  be  brittle,  have  a 
pleasant  yellow  colour,  an  agreeable  smell,  no  taste,  do  not  adhere 
to  the  teeih  when  chewed,  and  burn  entirely  away.  When  adulte- 
rated with  resin,  the  fraud  is  detected  by  its  taste,  and  the  action  of 
alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  resin.  When  mixed  with  pease  meal, 
potato  starchy  or  eartliy  subatauces,  it  is  more  brittle,  ot  a  paler  co- 
lour, and  ma^  be  separated  from  them  by  liquefiu:tion  and  strttun^, 
or  by  dissolving  the  wax  in  oil  of  turpentine.  When  combined  wim 
tallow*  it  becomes  less  brittiOf  but  at  the  sane  time  softer,  and  hu 
an  unpleasant  smell. 

(O- U.  &  Fkmrm^N.  For*  and  PM  PAorm  the  sum. 

CsRA  Fjlata  PuRXFicjiTA.  JX   FuHJUd  YcUow  ff  ax. 

'  7\ik€  of  Feflbw  waXy  any  quantity.^MdtUwUh  a  moderate  heat, 
rmove (he $eum^  and ifter aitowing  iiio  eeUle, pour U  €autiou9% 
off/ram  ihefmee* 

Yellow  wax  is  so  often  adulterated,  that  this  process  is  bj  no 
means  unnecessary. 

CsftA  Alba.  IfMs  Wax. 

The  yellow  colour  of  beeswax,  and  its  peculiar  smell,  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  tlie  combined  action  of  water,  air,  and  the  sun's  rays. 
In  the  process  for  blcachin;^  wax,  we,  therefore,  extend  its  surface 
as  much  as  possible,  by  melting  it  and  forming  it  into  thin  plates, 
which  are  fully  exposed  to  the  sun's  ravs,  upon  linen  stretched  in 
frames,  and  repeatedly  moistened,  until  it  accjuires  the  whiteness 
desired.  It  is  then  usually  melted  into  tliin  disks.  White  wax  is 
more  brittle,  less  fusible,  and  heavier  than  yellow  wax.   It  is  some- 
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iimes  niied  with  white  ezyd  of  leady  or  with  tiUow.  For  medical 
use,  it  has  no  advantage  over  yellow  wax* 

Medical  V sc. — When  taken  internally,  wax  agrees  in  its  effects, 
w^ith  the  fat  oils,  and  though  less  frequently  prescribed  in  this  way, 
it  is  preferable,  it  being  less  apt  to  become  rancid.  Poerncr  recom- 
menas  it  as  an  excellent  remedy  in  diseases  of  the  intestines,  at- 
tended with  pain,  excoriation,  and  obstinate  diarrhcca;  (as  did  Die- 
merbroeck  more  than  a  century  ago.)  lie  gave  a  scruple,  or  half  a 
drachm  of  wax,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  iu  tiie  form  ui  an  emul- 
sion,  bj  melting  it  first  with  Bome  fixed  oil,  and  then  mixing  it  with 
m  deeoctioii  of  groats  by  tritnratkm  mth  the  yolk  of  an  e^.  But 
br  far  its  principal  oae  is  for  the  formiStioii  of  cerates,  ointmeiitt» 
piasler%  Ac 


C£R£yiSL£  PERMENIUM.  L.  B.  Yetut.  Bmn. 
8yn,  Lereure,  (F.)  Guacht*  (G.) 

Barm  or  yeast  has  been  much  extolled  as  an  antiseptic  remedy 
in  putrid  fevers.  A  lablc-spoontul  is  recommended  to  be  given  as 
a  dose,  in  porter,  or  wine  and  water.  It  is  also  applied  externallj» 
in  the  form  of  a  p(mltice«  to  foul  and  putrid  sores.  It  may  be  pre- 
served bj  drying  it  to  the  consistence  of  a  slightly  cohesive  paste, 
in  which  state  it  is  sold  in  Pferis. 

^  ^  PAorsi.— iV:  TatkJPhaniu  the  stme^-fiotiiitrodiieedbito  tfnfc  of 


CfiRVUS  £LAPHUS.  E.  J).  L.  Stag  or  Sari.  Th^Hoftu. 

CORNU  CeRVI.* 

Mffn*  Cotuede  oeif,  (P.)  HSwdwrn,  (O.)  Bxn^,  Aiiitot  Hist  AniiL  3.  c  f.  Ift 

The  male  has  two  round  solid  horns  on  his  forehead,  with  several 
conical  branches,  the  number  ot  which  ascertain  the  age  of  the  ani- 
mal to  which  they  belong.  These  horns  fall  oft',  and  are  renewed 
every  year.  When  first  reproduced,  they  are  soft,  full  of  blood-ves- 
sels, and  covered  with  a  velvety  skin,  but  they  soon  lose  their  cover- 
ins^  and  become  hard,  compact,  and  bony. 

uk  their  nature  they  do  not  seem  to  differ  from  bone,  except  in 
containing  a  lai|;e^  portion  of  cartila^.  They  afibrd  a  very  con- 
siderable quantity  of  gelatin  by  decoction  with  water,  and  hartshorn 
shavings  are  stiU  employed  in  domestic  economy  for  furnishing  a 
nutritious  and  demulcent  jelly.  By  the  action  of  nre,  their  products 
are  the  same  with  those  of  animal  substances  in  general;  and  they 
were  formerly  so  much  used  for  the  preparation  of  ammonia,  that 
it  was  commonly  called  salt  or  spirit  of  hartshorn.  By  burning  they 
are. totally  converted  into  phosphat  of  lime. 

•  GC/"  ^'  i*harm,—'N.  York  Pharm.  the  same  i  omitted  in  that  of  i  'hiL  which 
hat  rejected  the  puiv.antiaMMalii,  and  which  embnecs  this  in  itsfematioD. 
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JBum  pieces  of  hartshorn  till  they  becotne  perfectly  wkUti  then  reduce  . 
them  to  a  very  fine  powder. 

The  pieces  of  horn  geoerallj  employed  in  this  operatioDi  are  those 
left  after  distillation. 

In  the  burning  of  hartshorn,  a  suflicient  fire,  and  the  free  admis- 
sion of  air  is  necessary.  The  potter's  furnace  was  formerly  directed 
for  the  sake  of  convenience;  but  any  common  furnace  or  stove  will 
do.  Indeed,  too  violent  a  lieat  makes  their  surface  undergo  a  kind 
•  of  fusion  and  vitrification,  which  both  prevents  the  internal  parts 
from  bdng  completely  burnt,  and  renders  the  whole  less  soluble. 
If  the  pieces  of  nom  be  laid  on  some  lighted  charcoalf  spread  on  the 
bottom  of  the  grate»  thej  will  be  burnt  to  whitenessy  stdl  retaining 
their  orinnal  form. 

Acooraing  to  the  analysis  of  Merat  Guillot,  hartshorn  was  found 
to  consist  of  i27.  ^^clatin,  57.5  phosphat  of  lime,  1.  carbonat  of  lime, 
and  there  was  a  loss  of  14.5,  probably  of  water.  Now,  as  the  gelatin 
is  destrojrcd  by  burning,  and  the  water  expelled,  the  substance  which 
remains  is  phosphat  of  lime,  mixed  with  less  than  two  per  cmi,  of 
carbonat  of  lime.  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  have  analyzed  bones 
more  accurately,  and  found  that  they  contain  phosphat  of  magnesia, 
iron,  and  manganese^  and  that  human  bones  contain  less  of  the  firsj; 
of  these,  and  more  of  the  two  others  than  animal  bonest  which  is 
probably  owing  to  the  constant  excretion  of  phosphat  of  magnesia  in 
human  urine.  In  human  bones  there  are  also  traces  of  alnmine  and 
silex. 

Medical  tue^ — From  its  white,  earthy  appearancOy  it  was  formerly 
considered  as  an  absorbent  earth.  But  since  it  has  been  accurately 
analyzed,  that  idea  has  been  laid  aside,  and  its  use  has  been  su^ 
guested  as  a  remedy  in  rickets,  a  disease  in  which  the  deficiency  of 
nie  natural  deposition  of  phosphat  of  lime  in  the  bones  seems  to  be 
the  essential,  or  at  least  most  strikino;  symptom.  M.  Bonhomme, 
therefore,  gave  it  to  the  extent  of  half  a  scruple,  mixed  with  phos- 
phat of  soc&i,  in  several  cases  with  apparent  success.  Whatever  ob- 
jections maj  be  made  to  his  theoijt  me  practice  certainly  deserves 
a  trial. 

(ry  Calcis  PhMpha«»  Pkarm.  IT.  A  and  Hut  of  if.  rorft-tfie  FML  Fkmm. 
has  omitted  it 

CHKNOFODIUM  ANTHELMINTICUM. 
Wwwi  Seed.   Jerusalem  Oak. 
This  plant  grows  plentifully  in  the  United  States,  and  is  much 
^nied  for  worms.    The  whole  plant  has  a  powerful  smell,  of  which  it 
'is  Teiy  retentiye.  Its  taste  is  bitter,  with  much  aromatic  acrimony. 
The  whole  plant  may  be  employed.  The  expressed  juice  is  used,  m 
dosM  of  a  table-spoonful  for  a  child  of  two  or  three  years  old.  A  de* 
coction  of  the  plant  made  by  boiling  a  handful  of  the  green  leaTes 
m  a  quart  of  mdk,  for  about  one  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  which  orange 
peel  may  be  added,  may  be  given  to  a  child  of  foar  or  five  years  oM, 
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indMet  of  aboot  a  wine-slassful  two  or  three  tinee  a  daj.  The 
•eeds  are  more  employed,  reduced  to  a  finepowdery  and  made  into 
an  electuary  with  syrup.  Of  this,  a  cliild  oi  two  or  three  years  old 
may  take  a  table-spoonful  early  in  the  morning;  abstaining  from 
Bourisliment  for  some  hours:  a  like  dose  is  ^iven  at  night,  or  they 
may  be  strewed  on  bread  and  butter.  It  is  often  necessary  to  con- 
tinue this  course  for  several  days.  Great  numbers  of  lumbrici  are  fre- 
cjueiitly  discharged  after  the  use  of  a  few  doses  of  the  medicine. 
Barton  s  Collections,  Part  L  p.  38,  60. — ^The  essential  oil  of  the 
leeda  are  equally  or  more  powerfol.  Its  dope  is  from  four  to  eight 
or  ten  drops  rubbed  op  wttn  aagar.  Medical  Museum,  VoL  IL— 
For  a  more  particolar  account,  see  Dr.  WilkiD|'  statemeDt,  in  a 
paper  in  the  nfth  volume  of  the  Medical  Museum. 
(O* Cbeoopodiofl^ i'Aann.  U.  &  ISaO-Idcni,  PAorm.  iV:  YmkuuiFkiL 
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Smaller  Cuiiaury.    TUftmmtng  Headi. 

Fentandria  Manogynial  Nit.  Old.  Soaaeae,  Linn.  OenUanaB,  Juss. 

Si/n.  Petite  Centaur^c,  (F.) 

This  plant  is  annual,  and  grows  wild  in  most  parts  of  Europe  on 
barren  pastures.  It  flowers  between  June  and  August.  The  corolla 
is  said  to  have  no  taste;  and  therefore  the  herb,  which  is  intensely 
bitter,  should  be  preferred  to  the  flowering  tops,  which  derive  their 
virtues  onl  y  from  the  stalks  connected  with  them.  It  agrees  in  every 
respect  with  our  pure  bitters. 

l^eumann  got  from  480  parts,  210  alcoholic,  and  140  watery  ex- 
tract; and  inTersel J,  320  iratery,  40  alcoholic 

CBiaoiriA  Anovlaris.    Sabbatia  Anoularis. 

American  Centaury.    The  Plant. 
Peniandria  Monogynia,  Nat.  Ord.  Geniianas. 

As  this  plant  wants  the  most  distinguishing  characters  of  chironia, 
with  which  it  has  heretofore  been  associateci,  it  has  been  referred 
with  propriety  to  tlic  genus  Sabbalia  of  Adanson. 

It  is  a  beautiful  annual  plant,  abundant  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Every  part  of  it  is  a  pure  and  strong  bitter,  which 
properly  is  communicated  alike  to  alcohol  and  water.  It  is  devoid 
of  astringency.  It  is  an  useful  tonic  and  promoter  of  digestion,  and 
has  been  employed  in  yellow,  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers. 

See  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  this  plant;  accompanied  with  a  eo- 
loared  ensntTingby  Daniel  B.  Smith,  Journal  of  Phil.  CoL  of  Pharm. 

2.  p.  21d. 

(T?  Sabb«Aw»  Pianu  Vi  &  1830— Id«m«  PAarsi.  PM— Sab.  Angulatiib  Hi 
Yoth  Phitniu 
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CINCliONA.*  Spte.  PImU.  WUUL  u  057. 
CoRTBX  PKatnoAtrvs. 
CL  5.  Ord.  1 .  Peiitandria  Monogjnuu  Nal.  ord.  Contortae,  Jtein*  . 
RabiAces,  Juss, 

(7.  346.    Corolla  funnel-shaped.    Capsule  inferior,  two-celledy  bi- 
partite with  a  parallel  partition.    Seed  winged. 
•  Corollas  doumy^  with  the  stamens  included. 

Species  1.  C.  Lannfolia,  Mutis,  Fapd  Periodici  de  Santa  /V, 
p.  465.  Rhode.  Monog.  Cinchonse  Generis  Teniamen,  p.  513. 
Zeoy  Annales  de  Ilistoria  Natural,  torn.  ii.  p.  207.t  Flora 
Feruv.  torn.  ii.  p.  50.  t.  191.  Humhotdt,  Plant x  ^T^quhioctiales^ 
p.  33.  t.  10.  Lambert* s  Description  of  the  Genus  Cincliona^  plate 
1.  ibid.    JUuitratian  of  the  Genus,  4-c.  p.  2. 

&ecUt  2.  C.  Oblongijoliay  Mutu.  'Per.  de  ^uUa  Fi,  Zio.  1.  c.  lu 
211.  C.  MagnifoHa^  C.  MeMcenM.  Flor.  Peruv.  H  53. 1.  196- 
^idnobgiOf  art  vi.  71. 

SjpieUaS*  C.  Cordifolia,  Mutis,  Fer.  de  Santa  Fi*  Zea,  1.  c.  ii.  214» 
C  purpurea,  Ilor.  Peruv.  32.  t.  193.  C.  ovata,  Ruiz,  Quino- 
logia,  C.  micrantha,  Flor,  Feruv.  52.  t  194.  Lambert^  p.  21. 
plate  ii.|    Ulustration^  S^-c,  p.  3. 

rhia  important  genus,  of  which  twentj-four  species  have  been 
described,  is  not  yet  altof^ether  freed  from  the  ambiguity  which  has 
80  long  involved  it;  and  although  much  has  been  eft'ected  by  the  in- 
dustry of  the  Spanish  botanists,  whom  their  government  seat  out  to 
make  iD(juiries  concerning  it,  yet  many  species  remain  undescribed,§ 
Irom  which  it  is  very  probable  tlie  bark-gatheren  collect  some  part 
of  the  large  cargoes  wnich  are  aoDnall^  sent  to  Bnrope.  The  three 
Idnds  meaicinaflr  used  have  been  distiii|{iiiflhed  and  named  as  above 
br  Motist  a  celebrated  botanist^  who  resides  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Santa  W  de  Bogota*  as  director  of  the  exportation  of  bark^H  and 
his  observations  have  been  fully  detailed  by  his  pupil  2te;  whilst 
the  travels  of  Uamboidt  and  Bonpland  have  afforaed  then  an  oppor- 

*  Suppoted  to  be  named  after  the  Coantcia  del  Cbinehon,  wife  of  m  vioeiogr 

nf  Peru,  who  introduced  it  into  Europe,  on  her  return  to  Spain  in  1640. 

I  Zea  adcU  the  following- synonymes:  Quinr/uina.  Condam.  A.  A.  Paris,  1738, 
C.  ojficinalia.  Linn.  Syst.  Veg-.  ed.  10.  p.  929.  Spec.  Plant,  p.  244.  Gen. 
FUnt  ed.  7.  p.  91.  C.  oJJkinalU.  Vahl.  Act.  Soc  Nat.  Haum.  1.  tasc.  p.  17, 
«.  1.  C.  mUda,  Flora  Peruv.  etChil.  ii.  p.  SO.t.  191.:aiidihMS.  Clainologia,56w 
C.  lanceoluta.  Flora  Pcniv.  51.  C.  Glabra.  Ruiz.  QuinoLsit*  iv«  64.C.riMeak 
Floni  Tcruv.  54.  CfuncOf  Ruiz.  Quinul.  art.  viii.  77. 

i  Besides  these  synonymes,  Zea  adds,  C.  offianalia.  Linn.  SuppL  p.  M,  «. 
9,  ecfir.  Penum,  p.  232.  Cpubemm,  Jkl,  Bmun.  1.  fasc.  p.  17.  t.  3. 

^  In  a  large  coUectioQ  of  dned  apectroens  of  the  gesMia  Cinobona  la  hie 
possession,  which  were  collected  in  1805,  both  near  Loxa  and  Santa  Y6, 
Thomson  found  many  species  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  works  of  any  of 
the  Spanish  boiaui^its,  nor  even  by  Mr.  Lambert,  to  whom  he  jj^ave  spccimeoa 
of  many  of  the  apeeies. 

I  Mutb  is  a  native  of  Cadiz,  and  went  to  Santa  F^,  In  1760,  as  phymcian  to 
the  viceroy  Don  Pedro  Misia  de  la  Cerda.  He  discovered  the  Cinchonn,  in 
t)»e  forests  between  Guaduas  and  SanU  Ft',  in  1772;  although  the  credit  of 
thb  diacoirefy  was  attempted  to  be  wrested  from  liim  by  Don  Sebastian  Jose 
Lopez  Uuiz;  who,  however,  from  hia  own  documents  trantoiitted  by  hia  bio* 
thcr  to  l^aron  flumboldt,  to  prove  the  priority  of  his  discofeiy*  appeals  tO 
haye  kaowm  the  Cinchona  about  Uooda»  only  aince  1774b 
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t unity  of  ascertaintiif  accoratelj,  and  describing  the  species  first 
delineated  bj  Condamine  in  1738,  in  the  Mem.  ae  /'^ca(/«mte,*  and 
named  bj  Linnaeus  officinalis,  under  which  term,  however,  no  less 
than  two  very  distinct  species  were  confounded  by  that  distinguished 
naturalist  Under  this  trivial  name,  officinalis,  also^  the  British 
pharmacopoeias  placed  as  varieties  the  three  kinds  of  barks  known 
m  the  shops;  and  this  error  is  still  retained  by  the  Dublin  college: 
but,  in  the  last  edition  of  their  Pliarmacopoeias,  the  London  and  the 
Edinburgh  colleges  have  adopted  the  arrangement  and  the  names  of 
the  three  officiiial  species  according  to  Matis. 

Prior  to  the  yesr  177^  all  the  Cinchoiia  bark  brought  to  Eunme 
was  shipped  at  tiie  ports  of  the  Paoifici  but  since  Doa  Jose  Cele^ 
stino  Mutis  discovered  the  Cinchona  about  Santa  F6,  much  of  it  haa 
come  by  the  way  of  Carthagena  de  Indias  to  Cadiz.t  Before 
describing  the  officinal  species,  it  is  proper  to  state»  that  although 
they  are  named  from  tlie  form  of  their  leaves,  yet,  as  Humboldt 
justly  remarks,  **  no  tree  varies  more  in  the  shape  of  its  leaves  than 
the  Cinchona;"  and,  in  examining  dried  specimens,  he  who  has  not 
seen  them  in  their  native  forests,  **  will  be  led  to  discover  different 
species  by  leaves  which  are  of  one  and  the  same  branch;"  a  remark 
which  Thomson  says  he  is  enabled  to  confirm,  by  the  extensive  coU 
Jection  of  dried  specimens  of  tlie  genus  in  his  possession. 

In  order  to  render  this  subject  as  well  known  as  its  imj^r- 
tance  deserresy  it  haa  been  judged  expedient,  to  connect  herewith^ 
the  '^Botanical  notice  of  the  different  Genera  and  Spedes,  whote 
barks  have  been  confounded  under  the  name  of  Cinchona,"  bj 
the  celebrated  Decandolle»  from  the  Bibiioth^ne  Uiiivecselle» 
▼ol.41« 

«f  M&nUttl  Natkt  of  the  different  Genera  and  Boedet,  whm  barks  have  hem 
caifinmdid  under  ikt  namt  tf  (H^        Mjf  Pr^fhmr  DtemMk, 

**  Wbeaever  a  name  has  beeome  iUuatrious,  all  who  havttihe  least  right  hasfeea 

to  assume  it;  whenever  one  portion  of  the  earth  becomes  celebrated  for  the 

2uality  of  its  productions,  all  the  netg^hhourlnp  proprietors  are  anxious  that 
leir  territory  ahould  belong  to  tUi&  quarter.  I'hus  it  baa  happeoed  with  the 
cinchonat.  After  tiio  cektoity  of  this  jbark  hid  become  catanlhhedj  aH  tho 
febfifoge  barks  of  America  were,  by  degrees,  endowed  with  the  name  of  dn- 
chona,  and  every  traveller  who  discovered  a  shrub  somew  hat  r^nalog-ous  to  the 
genus  cinchona,  was  desirous  that  the  species  should  appertain  to  a  genua 
upon  which  pubUc  attention  wa«  so  much  disposed  to  dwell.  More  attentive 
ebfemtSoiit  however,  haa  ahowo  that  a  great  mimbcr  ef  ■abeteneeip  moio  or 
less  different  has  been  eoOceted  under  the  name  of  cinchona,  and  althoaf^ 
flnaf  of  these  eirofs  have  been  psitielfy  lesMUved,  it  will  probably  not  bowi* 


*  Condamine  made  the  first  and  the  only  attempt  that  has  been  made  to 
bring  young  Cinchona  trees  alive  to  Europe.  He  nursed  them  for  eight 
flMMraiedanog  a  passage  of  1900  leagnei^  bat  they  were  washed  out  of  the 
boat  into  the  sen  and  lost,  neur  Cape  Orange^  north  of  Pim.  iMtrnkstt^BMU 
of  the  genua  Cinchima,  4to.  1821,  p.  24. 

f  Humboldt  informs  us,  that  the  quantitv  of  Cinchona  bark  annually  ex- 
ported from  America  is  13»00U  or  14,000  quintals.  The  kingdom  of  Santa  T6 
finniihes  9000  of  tbeie,  which  are  seal  mm  Garthagena;  110  aie  fhrniahed 
by  Loxa;  and  the  provinces  of  Huamanga,  Cuenc^a,  and  Jean  dc  T^racamoros, 
with  the  thick  forests  of  Guacabamha  and  Ayavaca,  furnish  the  rest,  which  is 
shipped  from  Lima,  Guaysqtdl,  Payta*  and  other  ports  on  the  South  Sea, 
Pianist  JEquinoc.  p.  34. 
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mtcrcstin^  in  this  place  to  take  a  hasty  survey  oCtha  tliM  cinohoaai,  and  of  the 

substances  improperly  confounded  with  tliem. 

This  examination  may  be  somewhat  fiateresting',  not  only  becuM  we  riuH 
obtain  a  more  precise  knowledge  of  the  objects  about  which  we  are  cbntintt« 
ally  speaking,  but  also,  because  a  more  exact  knowletlg'e  of  these  pbnts  may 
illustrate  the  Materia  Meclica.  We  shall  tind,  in  this  review  a  memorable 
example  of  those  aiEnities  of  properties  which  the  species  belonging  tu  neigh- 
bouring genera  present,  and  which  go  on  inoreaain^m  the  B|>e«ea  « the  ttm^ 
gmna;  we  ahall  here  see  how  necessary  it  is  to  notice  with  precision  the  aiib- 
stances  whose  analyses  have  been  given  by  chemists,  or  with  which  physicians 
make  their  experiments,  for  without  this  precision  in  nomenclature  the  greater 
part  of  other  labours  is  rendered  inaccurate,  and  loses  much  of  its  utility. 

It  18  well  known  that  the  Peravian  bark  haa  been  employed  in  Amerioa  aa4 
febrifuge  from  the  earliest  period;  but  that  it  was  not  known  to  Europeaiw 
prior  to  the  year  1638,  the  time  when  the  Countess  of  Cinchoqa,  wife  of  the 
viceroy  of  Peru,  was  cured  of  a  fever  by  this  medicine,  and  made  it  known  in 
Spain,  where  it  obtained  the  name  of  the  Gmm/m's  powdo-,  whieh  the  public 
gave  to  the  pulverized  bark,  and  that  of  Cbuhona,  which  botanists  bestowed 
upon  the  tree  which  prodnccs  it.  Tint  althotig;l\  tho  tisc  of  tliis  medicine  has 
spread  far  and  wide,  a  century  elapsed  before  any  particulars  of  the  tree  which 
bears  this  precious  bark  became  known.  It  was  not  until  17o8  that  La  Con- 
damine  publiahed  in  the  ll^moirea  de  TAcadteie  de  Paria,  the  deaeription 
and  figure  of  this  tree,  which  he  found  hi  the  suburbs  of  Loxa.  Since  that 
time  MM.  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  in  their  voyng-c  to  Peru,-  M.  Mutis  in  his  labori- 
ous excursions  around  Santa  Fe  de  Rogota;  MM.  de  Humboldt  and  Bonpland 
in  their  admirable  tour  in  America,  have  brought  to  light  many  species  of  cin- 
chona, and  have  thus  proved  that  the  bark  demmunated  Peruvian,  ia  not  ob- 
tained  from  a  single  tree,  but  from  many  proximate  species.  Soon  afler,  ana- 
logous researches  made  in  the  Antilles  by  Radier  and  Richard,  in  Brazil  by 
MM.  ^e  St.  Hilaire  and  Pohl,  in  the  Indies  by  Roxburgh  and  Wallich,  proved 
that  vegetables  very  like  the  preeeding  existed  in  different  countries,  and 
were  often  confounded  under  the  same  names.  We  now  reckon  no  less  than 
eight  g-cncra  whicli  liavc  heen  mingled  under  the  name  cinchona,  and  these 
genera  contain  forty-six  species,  of  which  all  the  known  barks  appear  more  op 
less  endowed  with  febrifuge  powers.  We  shall  endeavour  to  point  them  out 
anccinctlyt  remarking  in  the  first  place,  that  all  these  genera  appeKain  to  the 
extensive  ftmtlj  of  Bubiacez,  and  to  the  tribe  of  this  family  which  bears  the 
name  of  Cinchona,  and  which  is  characterized,  1,  by  its  fruit  having  two  cells, 
dehiscent,  and  polyspermous;  2,  by  its  seeds  edged  with  a  membnmaceoua 
wing.  They  are  all  trees  or  shrubs  with  opposite  leaves,  furnished  with  inter- 
medlste  ttipulea,  and  a  eoroUa  in  fbrm  of  a  funnel  or  aancer,  alwajrs  havuigfive 
lobes  and  five  stamina. 

I.  Cincfiona. — The  first  rank  \\\  this  enumeration  properly  belongs  to  the 
true  genus  cinchona,    it  is  very  readily  distinguished,  1,  by  its  stamina  being' 
entimy  concealed  in  the  tube  of  the  coroila»  and  never  projecting;  2,  by  two 
littiA  pods  adhering  to  the  calyx,  which  compose  the  Dnut,  sepamtingfrom  be- 
low  upwards,  by  the  doubling,  in  a  singular  manner,  of  the  partition  which 
divides  the  capsule  into  two  compartmcBts;  3,  by  the  seeds  being  erect  and 
imbricated  from  below  upwards^  4,  by  tlie  border  of  the  calyx  being  toothed  - 
oiie4hud  or  half  its  lengQiy  and  lising  to  the  top  of  the  capsule.  There  ate  at 
pieient  sixteen  known  species  which  belong  to  this  genui^  but  It  is  nid  that 
Peru  and  Colombia,  of  which  countries  they  are  all  natives,  contain  a  much 
greater  number,  which  have  yet  been  observed  only  by  Mutisj  and  it  U  known 
that  the  immense  labours  of  this  philosopher  are  yet  unpublished.    Tho(»c  of 
which  I  shall  here  speak  are  known  by  authentie  specimen^  cither  of  flowers 
and  fruits,  or  of  barks,  which  are  obtained  from  tltc  very  authonwhodiaooveiv 
cd  them;  a  very  important  ciroum»tance»  which  I  hope  will  give  some  pieel- 
sion  to  this  work. 

The  greater  {uurt  of  tiM  dochonss  have  the  external  part  of  the  flower  haiiy, 
and  an  thevpeciestiu^  important  in  m  medmal  view  beloog  to  this  diviiion 
ofthegenusi  lochare^ 
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1.  Cin^ona  eondaminea,  (Humb.  PI.  Equin.  Vol.  1.)  which  grows  near 
Loxa,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  cascarilla  finn,  or  i/tiiju^uina  de  Loxa, 
Its  bark  is  rolled,  gray  without,  with  a  yellow  tinge  within,  and  Uiere  flows 
fipov  it  dmsng  the  life  of  the  pbat  a  yellow  and  bitter  joice.  This  is  the  kind 
viucb  passes  for  the  most  energetic  of  all.  Its  infusion  may  be  known,  ac- 
cording- to  the  researches  of  M.  Vauquelin,  by  its  precipitating'  ising-lass  in 
lai^e  flakes;  it  precipitates  likewise  pr-ills,  tartar  emetic,  and  the  acetutc  of 
lead.  It  is  frequently  confounded  in  Kurope  with  the  other  cinchonas  of  a 
gray  colour,  wbidi  are  of  in  inferior  qtiality.  This  species,  diseorered  by  La 
Coadamine,  and  found  ag^ain  by  Humboldt,  is  wanting  in  the  Flora  of  Peru, 
but  I  found  it  in  a  herbal  sent  by  M.  Pavon  to  MM.  Dunaut  and  Moricavirl, 
under  the  name  of  Cinchona  vrituaina,  aud  a  variety  with  large  leaves  under 
that  of  C.  chahuarguara.   These  are  probably  two  common  names  of  this  plant 

2.  The  Cinchona  acrobiculata,  (Humb.  Pi.  Equin.  pi.  47,)  grows  near  St. 
Jean  de  Bracamoros,  where  it  hears  also  the  name  of  Cascarilla  jftna.  lis  bark 
is  of  a  reddish  brown,  and  is  one  of  those  which  are  named  red  cinchona  in  the 
pharmacopoeias;  its  juice  is  ycBow  and  istring^nt  It  panes  Ibr  one  of  the 
Mtter  kindly  but  is  less  common  than  tiie  following.  Its  infiision»  accordinfp 
to  M.  Vauquelin,  precl|>ltatcs  i'^inglass,  tartarizcd  antimonVi  and  tannin,  but 
reddens  the  tincture  ot  turnsole.  This  kind  appears  to  have  been  mingled 
with  the  foUowin|;  in  tlie  Flora  of  Peru.  I  have  received  from  M.  Pavon,  a 
bailt  rtay  nueh  hke  this  under  the  nane  of  CoitariBa  tolorada, 

3.  The  Cmehona  laruifolia,  (lluti%)  grows  in  the  cool  parts  of  the  AndeSf 
its  bark  is  gray  without,  and  of  an  orange-yellow  within.  It  is  this  which  pro- 
duces principally  the  orange  cinchona  of  tlie  European  Pharmacoptciiis.  It  is 
impossible  that  there  should  be  two  distinct  kinds  confounded  under  tliis 
wamt,  Thtt  C,  mUd^  kmetobtUt^  and  ansuatifoUa  of  Bniz  sie  cited  here  as 
simple  firieties.  The  Cascarilla  lampmio  and  mnmiUa  dt  mmma  of  Spaniili 
America  are  likewise  included  in  it. 

4.  The  Cinchona pubescens,  (VahL  Act.  Soc.  Hafn.  V.  I.  pi.  2,)  grows  at  the 
loot  of  the  Andes  in  Peru,  and  on  the  mountains  of  New  Grenada.  It  is  easily 
•eeog^sed  by  its  leaves  being  hairy  beneath.  Its  bark  is  yellow  extemslly, 
and  it  goes  by  the  name  of  yellow  cinchona  In  the  European  pharmacopcrias. 
Its  infusion  is  of  a  golden  yellow,  and  becomes  green  by  sulphate  of  iron.  It 
precipitates  tartar  emetic  and  nitrate  of  mercury.  This  species  was  discovered 
by  Joseph  de  Jussieat  In  173S,  snd  has  reeeiyed  Afferent  names,  sueh  as  C 
eordi/oMif  Mtttisf  C»  ojfanalis,  Goertni  C.  pallescens,  Rniz;  C,  kbwda,  FL  Per. 
8cc.  It  is  one  of  the  most  extensive.  The  barks  known  by  the  names  of  Cos- 
carilla  pallida,  Quina  amarilla  belong  to  this  species.  The  Cascarilla  (hl^ado, 
or  Cascarilla  de  piUao,  which  is  the  C.  tenuis  of  the  quinology  of  Ruiz,  appears 
to  be  taken  fiponi  the  very  young  branches  of  the  variety  /S  of  this  species. 
Cinch,  hirsuta  of  the  Hem  of  Peru. 

5.  The  Cinchona  purpurea^  (Fl.  Per.  pi.  193,)  is  perliaps  only  a  variety  of 
the  preceding-  or  neighbouring  species,  distinguished  by  its  leaves  being  mem- 
branaceous und  coriaceous,  almost  glabrous,  and  by  its  fruit  being  rather 
IVBger  in  proportion  to  its  breadth.  Its  bsrk  is  known  in  America  by  the 
name  of  Caaeanlla  bobo  de  hoia  memda.  The  C.  flMfodlfi  of  Buia,  and  perhaps 
lus  C.  coccinta  are  here  united. 

6.  The  Cinchona  Humboidtianaf  (llxm.  and  Schuldt,)  which  Is  figured  in 
pi.  19,  of  the  Equinoctial  Plants,  under  the  name  of  C.  otalifolia,  but  which  is 
not  tlie  one  bearing  the  same  name  In  the  Flore  du  P^rou,"  is  found  near 
Cuen^a,  but  is  not  yet  known  in  commerce,  although  it  appears  to  be  of  a  g^od 
qualitv.  I  have  received  some  of  its  bark  from  M.  Bonpland,  under  the  name 
i^j/euaw  cinchona  of  Cuenga.    It  is  called  at  Cuen^a,  Cascar.  peludtL 

7.  The  CMuma  ma^foUa,  (Fl.  Per.  196,)  grows  in  the  forests  of  the 
Peruvian  Andes,  and  m  New  Grenada;  it  is  Imown  there  by  the  name  of 
Quina  rorn,  riiu!  o^for  dc  nhaznr;  it  is  the  same  as  the  Cinch,  lutcsccns  of  Ruiz, 
the  C.  grandijl'^ru  of  Foiret,  and  the  C.  oblongifolia  of  Mutis.  Its  bark  is  of  an 
ash-brown  without,  and  somewhat  red  within;  bitter  and  acidulous.  It  is  little 
Qfod  ia  IBmope,  except  when  mixed  witb  othei!%  and  ehiefly  the  ted. 
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8.  The  CincJiona  macrocarj)a,  (Valil.  Act.  Soc.  Hafn.  V.  I.  pi.  3,)  is  remark- 
able for  its  pale  bark,  whence  it  derives  its  name  of  whiie  cincliona.  It 
it  not  tent  to  Europe.  The  other  ipeciee  of  this  ir«mw  are  too  mely  cmployod 
to  merit  a  detail  in  thw  place.  Among  these  speolee  there  are  hnm  whoas 
botanical  relations  arc  nl  the  present  time  well  known;  sach  are, 

I.  Tlic  (\  ma(r(-cnlt/x  of  Pavon,  (quinol.  edit)  with  which  1  became  ac- 
ciuaialcd  by  the  specimens  sent  by  this  botanist  to  MM.  Moricaud  and  Dunaut. 
3.  The  C.  tntttifilUa  of  Pavon,  with  which  I  became  eoquainted  hi  tile  same 
manner.  d«  The  C.  dichotovia  of  the  "  Flore  du  P^rou."  4.  The  C.  aettiifaUa 
of  the  same  work.  5,  The  C.  micrauha^  which,  nntwitstanding^  its  vulgar  name 
of  Cascarilla  fma,  is  little  employed.  6.  The  C.  glanduUferck  of  the  Flora  of 
Peru,  or  glandulosa  of  Ruiz.  7.  The  C.  cadudjlora  of  Humboldt  and  Bon* 
pbnd.  a.  The  C.  rosea  of  the  Flora  of  Peru,  or  CoBeariUa  patio  of  Ruiz. 
9.  Lastly,  the  C.  pe/aZ&a  of  Paroo,  abeaiitilulq)edeawhichIhaYeaeeaiiitlM 
Herbarium  of  M.  Monrmul. 

Besides  these  species  known  to  botanists,  there  is  a  great  number  of  barka 
ill  the  different  oolleetloni,  and  I  hare  seen,  in  partimdart  a  beautSfhl  aeriea  of 
them  sent  to  M.  Colladon  by  M.  Ruiz;  but  the  treea  which  produce  them  are 
not  vet  known,  nnd  k  t  >  probable  that  the  prcr\tcr  part  arc  obtained  from  the 
prcccdinR-  species,  collected  at  diflercnt  ages,  and  ir^dHTerent  localities;  it  is 
for  travcUers  to  clear  up  these  doubts.  The  majority,  besides,  appear  to 
Ruis  to  be  Terjr  inferior  to  the  preceding^. 

Let  us  observe  that  quinine  and  cinchonine  are,  even  at  the  preaOBt  tSlMi|r 
two  products  which  have  been  obtained  only  from  the  barks  of  the  g'cnus  Cin- 
chona. The  great  success  of  the  quinine,  and  its  identity  in  the  different  spe- 
cies of  cinchonas  which  arc  known,  tend  to  diminish  the  importance  vi  aft 
exact  difltinetion  of  the  apeciea.  Daring  the  time  that  the  bark  aloM  wi» 
given,  it  was  veiy  emential  to  know  which  bark  should  have  the  preference; 
but  at  present  the  most  important  thing  to  understand  perhaps  is,  which  bark 
will  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  (quinine,  at  what  age  it  yields  the  moM^ 
and  whether  the  wood  and  leaves  might  not  furnish  it  as  well  aa  the  batfcf  it 
ia  desirable  that  some  pharmacentical  cliemiiC  should  eatabliih  in  Amerka  » 
manufactory  of  quinine,  in  order  to  supply,  at  a  cheap  rate,  the  whole  worid 
with  this  valuable  drug,  and  to  prevent,  perhaps,  the  extinction  of  the  cincho- 
nas, by  employing  all  those  parts  capable  of  furnishing  this  product.  There 
if  reason  to  be  apptehenrive  for  the  ftte  of  lUs  preeioua  veg^tabl^  whaa  wv 
consider  that  it  is  no  where  cultirated*  and  that,  besides  the  use  which  ia  made 
of  it  in  America,  there  arc  sent  out  annually  twelve  to  fourteen  thousand  quin- 
tals of  bark.  13ut  if  the  distinction  of  the  species  has  lost  its  .importance,  that 
of  the  genera  has,  on  the  contrarv  increased,  since  it  has  been  supposed  that 
foreign  barfca  of  the  true  genua  ctoehooa  have  noquimnOt  •  fteti  the  tnith  of 
which  ought,  however,  to  be  carefiiUy  aaeertainedy  particolailj  with  Mqioet 

to  the  following-  {i^enera. 

II.  Buena. — This  genus  differs  from  the  true  Cinchona,  1,  that  the  ca^xfalla 
after  the  flowering,  instead  of  remaining  at  the  ammirit  of  the  fruit;  2,  the  tube 
of  the  coroUa  ia  wide  and  often  a  little  carved;  3,  the  capsule  opens  fhnn 
above  downwards,  and  not  from  below  upwards;  4,  and  chiefly,  that  at  matu- 
rity the  tube  of  the  calyx  scpai-ates  naturally  from  tlic  fruit  to  which  it  ad- 
hered. The  .luthors  of  the  "Flore  du  Pcrou"  designated  Uus  genus,  (dedi- 
cated to  Cosme  Ilueno,  a  Spanish  physician,)  by  &e  Baoie  of  ClMiMMiaH^ 
because  at  that  time  there  exifted  another  genus  called  Buena;  but  this  hav- 
ing been  svippresscd,  it  became  convenient,  after  the  example  of  M.  Pohl,  to 

E've  it  the  name  of  Buena,  in  order  to  avoid  a  term  composed  of  the  first  and 
It  names  of  him  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  a  sort  of  composition  of  words 
which  is  inadmissible.  Wd  are  acquunted  with  only  three  apeeies  ol  buena, 
two  from  Peru,  (/?.  acuminata  and  B.  ohttutifoUa^)  whose  barks,  although  fe- 
brifuge, do  not  torm  a  part  of  those  sent  to  Europe,  and  one  from  Brazil,  (JS. 
tooncfra,)  for  our  botanical  knowledge  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  M.  PobI, 
and  a  chemical  analysis  of  which  has  been  published  ia  the  ^Mteoirea  do 
1'Ac  I  Icmie  de  Lisbon,'*  (Tol.  HI.  p.  S.  p.  96.)  Ita  balk  ia  OMd  fai  BianI  u- 

der  the  n.amc  of  China. 

III.  itoi/m.— Independently  of  the  buena  hexandra»  Brazil  possesses  yet 
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fMM  ofttf  dhfobib  wlMie  b«is  m  midowed  with  ftbrSAigc  properties. 
lllMe  ikralM^  which  wm  fbroieriy  known  to  Velozo^have  been  placed  hy 
him  in  the  ^cnus  Macronemum,  with  which  Ihey  have  only  slight  Mninitics.  M. 
Ang.  de.  St.  llilaire,  who  has  carefully  describcdand  drawn  tlicm,  places  them 
m  the  genus  dnehonof  but  it  appears «evident  to  roe  that  they  should  form  » 
fmHtmkt  genius  wliich  I  ntiiM  RemijUs  imnnueh  m  it  wit  a  surgeon  of  fin^ 
zil  named  Remtjo  who  brought  them  into  use;  and  as  they  are  properly  known 
in  Brazil  under  the  appellation  of  Quinqvinag  of  Rcmijo.  We  are  acquainted 
with  three  species.  'I'hc  remijias  are  essentiadly  characterised  by  each  cell 
opemnf^  on  tiie  litek,.inttecd  of  opening,  as  in  ate  two  preceding  genera,  by 
Ike  onftwbting  of  the  partition.  The  border  of  the  calyx  is  continnoofy  as  in 
the  true  cinchona;  the  lobes  *(  f  \\\c  corolla  linear,  n:?  in  the  cxostemma;  tha 
ovary  is  crowned  by  a  very  prominent  fleshy  disc;  and  tlie  seeds  are  wlng-ecl 
and  downy.  The  appeamnce  of  these  shrubs  bear  some  resemblance  tu  the 
tive  quinquinaa.  Their  kanret  are  furrowed  above  and  on  the  edgest  and 
floled  below.  The  bfaaehca  and  the  nenrea  of  the  leaves  arc  furnished  with 
a  reddish  hair,  the  flowers  are  in  g^ups,  opposite,  and  disposed  in  elongated 
and  interrupted  bunches.  The  bark  of  the  remijias  is  employed  in  Brazil,  but 
docs  not  form  a  part  of  those  received  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  quinquina. . 

IV.  EmtHmm&^Vomtiilf  mnny  speeiea  were  confounded  among  the  true 
dnchonas,  which  were  easily  distinguished  by  their  atamina  proceeding  from 
the  corolla.  Mr.  Fersoon  commenced  giving  some  weight  to  this  difference^ 
by  forming  a  section  under  tlie  name  of  exostcmma.  in.  a  memoir  which  I 
presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  in  1806, 1  admitted  this  secdon 
m  adiiiiiwit  genus.  A  short  time  after,  Mr.  L.  C.  Richard,  adopting  theaame 
opinion,  published  in  the  "  Equinoctial  Plants"  of  MM.  Humboldt  and  Bon« 
plaod,  (vol.  i.  p.  131,)  a  detailed  character  of  this  genws,  w  hich  he  had  had  an 
oppottunity  of  observing  in  the  Antilles.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  allowed 
by  a&  natntaliita.  Thb  ffemia  exosteouna  is  diathigniihed  ftom  the  cinchonas 
by  the  lobes  of  the  c<Mrolla  beSnc^  long  and  linear;  its  staonna  proceeding  out 
of  the  tube;  its  style  jutting  out  and  terminated  by  a  stigma  entirely  bidbous, 
or  slightly  bilobcd;  by  its  capsule,  which  opens  downwards  by  the  unfolding 
of  the  partition  i  and  lastly,  by  the  seeds,  which  fold  themselves  downwards 
nd  not  opwarda.  Tnm  lo  many  organic  diifereneei,  it  it  fidr  to  infer  cond« 
dcmble  difference  in  properties.  The  baika  of  tiie  exostemmas  participate  in 
the  bitter  and  tonic  properties  of  the  tnie  quinquinas;  but  they  do  not  contain 
quinine;  from  which  we  may  presume  that  they  arc  not  anti-pcriodical,  and 
moreoTer  that  they  possess  decidedly  emetic  properties,  and  occasion  much 
more  frequent  inennation  to  Tomtt  than  the  true  quinquinaa.  Notwithstuid- 
ing  these  differences  the  barks  of  the  exostemmas  arc  known  in  the  French 
Antilles  under  the  name  of  quinquina  Piion^  because  these  shrubs  grow  upon 
the  hiila  called  Fiton  in  these  islands.  They  are  also  sometimes  called  quin* 
f'lM  A  StktU  Idudit  from  the  name  of  the  island  whence  the  English  physi- 
diM  fint  obtained  it. 

The  exostemmas  yjrcccnl  three  well  distlng'iiihhul  (Tn  isions. 

The  first,  which  1  name  pitonia,  in  order  to  recall  the  common  name,  is  roni- 
posed  of  nine  species,  all  indigenous  to  tlie  Antilles;  it  is  here  that  wc  hnd 
the  taMlmma  fknk/miiiim^  which  is  the  true  tptSnqmna  PWm  described  by 
Bsdier  in  the  *'  Journal  dc  Physique,"  in  1789,  and  the  quinquina  de  Sainie 
latdtt  described  by  Davidson  in  the  leTenty-fourth  volume  of  the  '*PhiIo- 
■ophical  Tninsactions." 

The  exoitemma  caribaEum  and  some  other  species  appear  to  possess  the  same 
propeHiea.  Tbia  cRriaion  ia  chaiacterixed  by  the  indentures  or  the  calyzheing 
divide<l  even  to  the  base  of  the  border;  by  the  tubes  of  the  corolla  being 
longer  than  the  lobesj  by  the  corolla  being  always  smoothf  and  the  stigma 
always  entire. 

The  second  division,  named  brachyaniherm,  is  diatinguished  from  the  pre* 
cefing  by  the  tube  of  the  corolla  being  shorter  than  the  lobes,  by  the  corolla 

being  sometimes  smooth  and  sometimes  hairy,  and  the  style  sometimes  entiro 
and  sometimes  bilohed.  It  comprehends  five  species,  of  which  four  are  indi- 
genoua  to  Peru,  and  one  to  the  FluUippines,  which  by  reason  of  its  seeds  being 
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but  sllgfatljr  winged,  may  be  considered  as  a  distinct  genus.  The  properties 
of  all  these  exostemmas  with  short  coroUas  ate  unkiiowiit  and  it  ia  probable 
that  they  are  of  but  little  importance. 

The  third  division,  which  I  caXi  pieuio-aiemmtt,  ia  composed  of  two  species 
disoorered  in  Brazil  by  M.  de  St.  Hilajae.  It  is  characterised  by  the  border 
of  the  calyx  being  bell-shaped,  or  an  entire  tube,  or  slightly  indented  at  the 
top.  The  corolla  is  always  hairy  without;  its  tube  is  shorter  than  the  divi- 
sions; the  stig^ma  lias  always  two  lobes{  tlie  fruit  is  yet  unknown.  This  divi- 
akm  will  proMbly  one  dqr  be  coMidered  as  a  partiaihr  genuai  eee  ef  tbeie 
apecies  bears  in  Brazil  the  name  of  ^ma  do  flMlo^  which,  seems  to  imp^  tiurti 
its  external  relation  with  the  quinqema  aa  known,  but  that  iU  ptopertiea  are 
very  inferior. 

V.  Finckneya, — Michaux  the  elder,  discovered  this  genus  in  Georgia  near 
Saint  Mary,  and  it  baa  aince  been  Ibund  in  South  Carounat  it  ia  Teiy  cSmlyda^. 

tbiguished  from  the  true  quinquinas,  and  from  all  the  preceding  species,  by  one 
of  the  five  lobes  being  expanded  into  a  foliaceous,  membranaceous,  coloured 
border,  of  very  large  diroenuons  compared  with  the  four  others.  Notwitb- 
sUndi  ng  this  singular  cbaracterisBc,  M.  Ferret  has  net  hentated  to  unite  H  with . 
the  cinchonas  under  the  name  of  CineJuma  Caroliniana,  We  might  identify  it 
with  the  Musscrnda  from  whiob  the  |Mndbi^  differs  oidy' by  havinfp  the  an- 
thers slightly  projecting. 

The  bark  of  the  pinckncya  is  a  popular  febrifuge  in  its  native  country,  but 
we  are  in  poaMisio^  ef  few  autlientie  detidlaef  Us  efficacy  and  mode  of  aetioik 
It  would  be  interesting  to  obtain  them  from  the  American  phyacians,  for  the 
pinclcneya  grows  in  the  open  g^und  in  the  gardens  of  the  south  of  Europe^ 
and  if  its  medicinal  qualities  should  deserve  it,  its  naturalization  would  not  lie 
Tery  difficult. 

YL  ffymmodydim,^The  fire  preceding  gentm  comprehend  all  the  Ame* 
ficaa  barks  wbicb  bare  been,  with  more  or  less  propriety,  confounded  under 
the  name  of  quinquina.  But  the  old  world  has  likewise  some  trees  or  shrubs 
analogous  to  the  cinchonas,  by  their  forms  or  their  properties^  and  which  have 
been  confounded  with  them. 

The  genua  whidi  Wallicb  named  HvmmodycUm  comprisea (bar  species^  cme 
of  which  Roxburgh  had  described  under  the  name  of  cinchona,  and  the  three 
others  discovered  by  Mr.  Wallich  himself;  all  these  plants  are  originally  from 
the  East  Indies;  their  bark  is  bitter  and  astringent.  I'he  H.  ascdgwrif  which 
is  weU  dfawn  by  Bozburgh  in  pi.  106  of  his  Flora  of  Coramandel,  ia  a  large 
tree  called  in  that  countiy  bundwroOf  the  wood  of  which  competes  with  that  of 
the  mahogany;  the  history  of  the  others  is  less  known;  the  hymenodyctions 
are  allied  to  the  cincbonns  by  having  the  capsule  opening  in  an  inverted  man- 
ner, that  is  to  say,  upon  the  back  of  the  cells,  and  downwards,  instead  of  open- 
ing upwarda  by  tbe  untwisting  ef  tbe  partition t  their  style  projecta  conaioem* 
bly  out  of  their  tube,  their  anthers  are  small,  their  seeds  are  surrounded  by  n 
sloping  wing  at  the  base,  and  beautifully  reticulated,  whence  is  derived  the 
generic  name. 

Vlf.  jDuaifio.— After  withdrawing  the  fbor  preceding  species,  there  still 
remained  a  tree  of  the  East  Indies  whieh  was  regarded  as  a  true  quinquina^ 

Mr.  Sweet  hns  lately  proved  the  contrary,  and  as  this  tree  is  known  in  India  by 
the  nunic  of  Litnill  Swa,  he  has  given  this  genus  the  name  oi'  JAicuh'a.  This 
tree  is  peculiar  in  sometimes  having  its  style  very  projecting,  in  which  case 
the  stamina  ate  concealed  within  the  tubei  aometimea  the  a^le  ia  eonccaled 
in  the  tube,  when  the  stamina  are  projecting.  The  calyx  has  five  linear  lobes 
almost  filiform  and  caducous;  the  seeds  are  imbricated,  not  edged,  but  termi> 
nated  by  a  vexy  short  wing.  The  properties  of  the  bark  are  yet  but  little  un* 
derstood. 

VIII.  Aifuit*«.-»Somedislingui8bedbotaniBti^  sncb  aa  MM.  du  Petit-Thonare 

and  Hory  dc  Saint-Vincent  have  been  desirous  of  uniting  to  the  genus  cincho- 
na sonic  climbing  shnibs,  originally  of  the  isles  of  l?ourbon  and  France,  and 
which  the  illustrious  Commcrson  had  designated  by  the  poetical  name  of  Danai's, 
from  thehr  flowera  offering  the  aame  phenomena  as  the  luculia,  and  the  sup- 
prearien  of  one  of  the  aeiea  by  tbe  other  affording  a  compariaoe  to  the  mtK 
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MTli  «MJl  Ihe  daughters  of  Danais  smothered  their  hnsbanda.  Beaidet  this 
'  pewBarity,  and  the  great  dHTcfMiee  in  tlieir  flMnner  of  giovtfiy  iht  Danais 

differ  from  the  cinchonjc  by  the  spontaneous  opening  of  the  capsule,  and  the 
shortness  of  the  calyx.  As  to  the  properties  of  their  barksy  tb^  ATC^itif 
said,  bitter  and  astringent,  but  this  is  not|  well  determined.  \ 

kMt  «f  trees  or  shnibs  Utiierto  more  or  lest  confemidcd  in  the  book*  iindtr 

llie  name  of  cinchona,  cotnpose  cig-ht  tlistinct  g-cncri. 

2.  That  what  we  understand  of  the  properties  of  the  barks  of  these  eight 
groups,  appears  to  announce  a  distinct  relation  between  tlic  external  forms  and 
HI  mmlif  itirt  Ttftnest  totd  that  hi  putieular,  althoagh  all  theae  bttlEi  wmj  be 
tttefol  in  inteiiDittent  fevers,  as  bitters,  or  astringents,  it  appean  that  the  cin- 
chonas alone  contain  the  quinine,  and  that  piobablj  they  alone  ate  endowed 
with  the  anti-periodical  property. 

>  That  in  particular  the  ydlow  qumquina  of  the  European  phannaeopaiaa 
Itpvoduoed  by  the  dnehmapubmeeuitatA  fivobebly  alao  in  part  by  the  C»pmt- 

jmrta,  and  the  C.  HumboldltantL  The  orange-eoloured  quinquina  by  the  ein- 
cJwna  landfolia.  The  red  quinquina  by  the  C.  scrobiculaia  and  the  C-  magni' 
fidia^  Gray  quinquina^  of  the  first  quaUty,  by  the  C.  eondaminea,  and  thoae  of 
an  inferior  Quality  by  a  nUxtnre  of  the  diffefent  Idnda.  '  ^ 

4.  That  tke  eight  genera  obtained  by  die  cUatribution  of  the  old  g^nus  <an« 
chona,  are  sensibly  in  accordance  with  the  pcoppniphical  distribution  of  these 
vegetables  over  the  globe — the  luculia  and  the  hymenodyction  in  the  East 
Indies;  the  Danais  in  the  isles  of  Australasian  Africa,  (Bourbon  and  France,) 
fhepfaidaieyft  in  Caroline  and  Gcoipat  the  remijia  in  Braailtthe  IwennaBd 
cinchona  in  Peru  and  the  andes  of  Bogota;  the  genua  exostemne  h  an  excep- 
tion to  this  regularity,  hut  we  may  still  observe  that  the  true  exostemma 
grows  in  the  Antilles  the  pseudo-stemma  in  Brazil,  and  the  brachyauthes  are 
divided  between  America  and  the  Phillippines,  with  this  circumstance,  that 
that  of  the  Plii]li|>pinea,  will  peilmps  farm  m  diednct  genua. 

The  considerationa  dedncible  from  the  atndies  of  properties  and  of  geogra^ 
phical  distribution  tend  in  this  case,  as  in  a  multitude  of  others,  to  connect 
themselves  with  classification,  and  theae  raiioua  orders  of  knowledge  lend  to 
each  other  a  mutual  support." 

Oj^  Cinchona*  U,  S,  Pharm,  1820— Idem,  N.  York  and  P/u/.  Pharm, 

1.  Cinchona  Lancifolia,  Mutis,* 

Offidncd,  CiNcnoNiE  Lanoifolije  cortex,  Lond,  Edin,  N.  York 
Pharnu  Cortex  Pekuviaxus,  Dub.  Lance-leaved  Cinchona- 
The  Pale  Bark  of  the  shops.  Cinchona  Pajjlida,  U.  Fharm, 
^Phil  Phamu 

S$/n.   Quinquina  orange^  (F.)   Gelbe  Chinarinde»  (G.)   China*  (I.)  Quina 

Naranjada,  (S.) 

This  tree  is  found  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village 
Ayavaca,  at  heights  from  6250  to  8.100  feet,  where  the  mean  tem- 
perature varies  between  59  and  62  degrees,  on  a  bottom  of  micace- 
ous schist  in  the  woods  of  Caxanuma,  Uritusinga,  Villonaco,  and 
Monge.t  It  is  a  lofty,  handsome  tree,  always  in  leaf;  from  thirty 
to  forty  feet  in  height,  and  standing  generally  binslej  whereas  most 
of  the  other  speciet  are  found  in  groups.  It  exudes,  wherever  it  w 
woondedy  a  jellow,  astringent  juice.   The  trunk  is  about  eighteen 

*  SynenyBiea,  G.  ntUdt,  Bnis.  O.  CbiNfafinM^  Huinh.  C.  emguttifoUa,  Ruis,  • 
C.  tuniUh  Lopez. 

f  As  the  Condaminea  of  Humboldt,  notwithstanding  the  reasoningfs  of  this 
author  to  prove  the  contrary',  is  evidently  a  variely,  if  not  the  same  speciea 
meant  by  Mutis,  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  Mutis's  accurate  deaoriptiQii. 

9T 
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Aet  IB  MgHt  Mid  iifleea  inches  in  dUoMter,  erect,  with  a  ettc^ed, . 
»h-eoloured  bark:  tiie  branches  are  nrand,  in  opfrasite  pairs,  erect, 
brachiated;  with  the  younger  ones  obscurely  quadrangular  at  the 

.;i^Mde8.    The  leaves  are  of  a  lively  green,  shining,  ovato-lanceolate, 
"Sliout  four  inches  long,  with  a  little  pit  in  the  axillas  of  the  nerves 
on  the  undrr  surface,  which  is  filled  with  an  astringent,  aqueous 

'^Cfluid,  and  having  the  orifice  shut  with  hairs:  thej  stand  on  foot- 
''stalks  one-sixth  of  their  length,  tlat  above  and  convex  below;  but 
the  form  of  the  leaf  varies  accurdin*;  to  the  altitude  at  which  it  erows; 
particularly  before  the  tree  comes  into  flower.    The  stipnies  are 
two,  acute,  silkj,  contiguous,  and  cadacom.  The  flowers^  whicb 
are  odorous,  of  a  whitisE-roae  colour,  and  fomished  with  tittle  brae* 
teas,  appear  in  terminal,  brachiated,  leafy,  trichotoOMHis  panicles, 
supported  on  round  peduncles,  and  pedicles,  that  are  powdered  and 
SilR.   Tlie  calyx  is  of  a  globular  bell-shape,  five-toothed,  powdered 
and  silky  like  the  peduncles,  with  the  teeth  ovate,  acute,  very  short, 
contigpous,  and  violaceous.    The  corolla  is  somewhat  salver-shaped, 
longer  than  the  calyx,  with  a  tube  obscurely  pcntagonous,  silky, 
more  frequently  of  a  rose  colour,*  the  I'wib  wheel-shaped,  with  linear 
lanceolate  segments,  much  shorter  than  the  tube,  wliite  and  woolly 
above.    The  anthers  are  twice  the  length  of  the  free  nortion  of  the 
filaments,  and  tlie  free  parts  are  two-thirds  shorter  than  the  adhe* 
rent*   The  germen  is  globular,  changing  to  an  orate^  woody,  lon- 
gitudinally striated  capsole,  crowned  wiw  the  calycinal  teeth,  two- 
eelled»  nany-seeded,  oppositely  twice-furrowed,  and  opening  from 
the  base  to  the  apex  with  two  valves. 

This  tree  affoitls  the  original  cinchona  of  Peru,  which  is  now  very 
■are,  no  quintals  only  hSng  cut,  instead  of  4000,  which  was  the 
quantity  in  1779,  and  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
mentt  Zea  says  it  is  the  lancifoUa  of  Mutis,  under  which  we  have 
placed  it;  and  there  is  also  a  groat  affinity  between  it  and  the  scro- 
biculata  of  Humboldt,  according  to  that  celebrated  traveller.  The 
bark  of  the  lancifoUa  is  the  pale  bark  of  the  shops,  the  Quina  Naran- 
jada  and  Cascarilla  Jina  de  Uritminga  of  the  Spaniards.  It  is  known 
in  commerce  by  the  name  of  CalisayajJ  and  is  preferred  ia  South 
America  to  all  the  other  cinchonas.  Two  other  varieties  of  it,  pro- 
\Mj  produced  by  distinct  species,  are  also  known  in  commerce  by 
the  names  of  l^upo/yWo,  (lizard-like,)  and  JMgnUa^  (blackish,)  from 
the  colour  of  ueir  epidermis.  It  has  always  been  known  in  this 
country  by  1|ie  va^e  name  of  Peruvian  or  officinal  bark.  The 
branches  are  decorticated  in  the  dry  season,  from  September  to  No- 

'  vember,  which  is  the  period  when  all  the  kinds  are  barked,  and  the 

•  Humboldt. 

I  Estan  raroy  que  apcnas  correspondc  i  uno  par  mil  de  las  otras  eipecies 
^    Juntas.    Am,  dt  Hut,  Nat.  torn.  ii.  p.  210. 

^  The  name  CaBmjfa  is  that  of  a  province  producing  this  bark,  in  the  tnott 

southern  part  of  Peru,  in  the  iittendencia  dc  la  Paz;  but  the  term  is  also  used 
as  a  g-cncrlc  name  by  which  the  Peruvian  Indians  distinguish  the  superior 
sharks.    There  are  three  varieties  of  Calisaya  known  in  South  American  com- 

eqr%  Cafisi^  &  tefo  J^,  whioh  is  a  thick 
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fatiiii  carefiUj drifd ia  tji^tw*  The trm». frtyniitly  diAaficr. 

the  operation. 

The  txirk  arrives  in  Europe  packed  in  chests  made  of  sl  ips  of  wood 
rouj^hlj  fastened  toj^ether,  ana  covered  with  skins;  each  of  which 
contains  about  200  lbs.  weight,  well  packed,  but  generally  contain- 
ing a  (juantity  of  dust  and  other  heterogeneous  matter.  It  consists 
of  pieces  eight  or  ten  inches  in  length,  some  of  them  scarcely  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness;  singly  and  doubly  quilled,  or  rolled 
inward,  the  ouills  generally  being  in  size  Irutn  a  swan's  quill  to  an 
inch  and  a  half$*  and  others  of  a  coarser  texture,  thicker  and  nearlj 
$Mt  ^  It  has  a  chopped  graj^ishor  cilieritioiiseplderiniSy  often  cover- 
ed with  iat»  sometimes  Btringjr  Hchensit  and  is  internally  of  a  pal- 
Sdfawn  or  cinnamon  hue.  This  colour  is  brightened  when  the  bark 
is  moistened,  ap^ximating  to  pale  orange.  Both  the  quilled  and 
the  flat  varieties  are  evidently  the  bark  of  the  same  tree;  the  quilled 
sort  being  that  of  the  smaller  branches,  and  the  flat  that  of  the  Urger 
and  of  the  trunk.  But  the  chests  probably  contain  similar  barks 
obtained  from  different  species. 

[,  (^ualiticH. — Good  bark  of  this  description  has  scarcely  any  odour 
when  in  substance;  hut  during  decoction  tlic  odour  is  sensible,  and 
agreeably  aromatic.  The  taste  is  bitter,  but  not  unpleasant,  slightly 
acidulous  and  austere,  resembling,  in  some  degree,  that  of  a  dried 
rose.  It  is  U^bt,  and  breaks  with  a  close  fracture,  with  the  internal 
ibrea  somemat  drawn  out  The  powder  of  the  quilled  kind  is  paler 
thsB  the  bark,  being  of  a  uniform  pale  cinnamon  huei  but  the  flat 
tiad  yields  a  deeper  coloured  and  browner  powder.  The  best  speci- 
men of  this  bark  which  could  be  procured  by  Thomson  and  subject- 
ed to  experimentt  ^ve  the  following  result:  Water  at  SIS'"  extract- 
ed all  its  active  principles;  affording  an  infusion,  wlicn  filtered,  of  a 
pale  yellow  or  straw  colour,  which  had  the  odour  and  taste  of  the 
bark.  The  infusion  reddened  litmus  paper;  was  instantly  and  co- 
piously precipitated  by  solution  of  galls;  and  in  a  smaller  decree,  and 
more  slowly,  in  yellowish  flocculent  flakes,  by  solution  of  isinglass. 
A  solution  of  tartar  emetic  was  rendered  turbid,  and  slowly  precipi- 
tated by  it;  but  this  efi'ect  was  quickly  and  copiously  produced  by 
super-acetate  oC  lead.  Sulphate  of  iron  changed  its  colour  to  bright 
elife-green,  bat  was  scarcely  precipitated.  Decoction  allbrds  a  more 
Mlarated  tinciui^  with  a  colour  resembling  the  cold  infusion  of  tiie 
yellow  bark;  and  a  yellowish  precipitate  is  deposited.  The  powder 
maoermted  in  sulphuric  ether  afforded  a  golden  yellow  tincture,  which 
leddened  litmus  papeTf  and  left  a  pellicle  of  bitter  resin  when  eva- 
porated on  the  suriaceof  water,  to  which  it  gave  the  colour  of  the 
tincture.  This  coloured  water  had  the  flavour  of  the  watery  infusion, 
but  diflered  from  it,  in  not  precipitating  the  solution  of  galls  and  of 
tartar  emetic;  and  in  throwing  down  a  copious  precipitate  from  the 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  With  alcohol  the  powder  aflordcd  a 
tincture  of  a  deep  orange  huei  which  precipitated  salphate  of  iron^ 

•  Th€  giest  Jtto  of  oof  bertc  merthama  to  produce  quilled  birk,  has  in- 

dneed  the  bark-gatheren  often  to  produce  this  effect  by  heat,  which  ilwajrs 
dimiiiishes  the  virtue  of  the  bark.  MS&  ofJMm  FdmJkvoU,  of  Lima,  in  the 
postesfiion  of  Mr.  Thomson, 
t  On  this  account  the  inhabitants  of  Peru  name  it  QuinacanOf  hairy  Quina. 
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turtarized  antimony  and  tannin;  became  turbid  when  added  to  wa- 
ter, and  let  fall  a  light  reddish  precipitate.  From  the  effects  of  these 
reagents  on  the  aqueous  infusion  ot  this  bark,  it  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  the  3d  and  15th  species  examined  by  Vauquelin;  which  he 
names  superior  gray  cinchona^  and  common  cinchona  of  Peru,* 

Mutis  and  Zea  regard  this  species  of  cinchona  as  directly  febri- 
fuge; as  chiefly  applicable  in  intermittent  fevers  of  long  sttiidii^i 
and  also  assert  that  it  MTer  ftils  to  cat  ihort  an  ague,  when  admi- 
■uteMd  nt  ilt  aecesiloii.t 

%  Cmobowa  Oblovoifoua.  MuUt^t 

Officinal,  Cinchona  OaLONoxFOLiiE  cortex,  Lond,  Edin,  iV.  York 
Fharm,   Cortex  Peruvianus,  Dub,    Cinchona  RuBRAf 
PhamL^PML  Pharm.  Oblong-leaved  Cinchona  Bark.  Red  bark. 

Sifm   duinquina  rou|^e,  (F.)   Botha  Chiniriiide,  (G.)   China,  (1.)  Quiaa 

Boza»  (S.) 

The  tree  yielding  this  bark  is  found  on  the  Andes,  growing  in  the 
woodi  on  the  banks  of  the  mountain  streams  in  great  abundance,  at 
Riobamba,  Cinchao,  CucherOy  and  Chacahnassi;  flowering  in  Jaoe 
and  July,  it  rises  to  a  very  considerable  height  on  a  single,  erect, 
round  stem,  which  is  covered  with  smooth,  brownish,  ash-coloured 
bark.  The  older  branches  are  round,  smooth,  and  of  a  rusty  colour; 
the  younger  are  obtusely  four-cornered,  leafy,  and  of  a  diluted  red- 
dish colour.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  large,  the  full-sized  ones  being 
one  or  two  feet  in  length,  of  an  oblong  oval  shape,  and  supported  on 
short  semi-round  purple  petioles.  They  are  entire,  palt,  and  shin- 
ing on  the  upper  surface;  on  the  under  veined  with  veins  that  turn 
to  a  purplish  colour;  and  at  the  base  of  each  are  nnmerons  bandies 
of  white  bristles:  the  stipules  are  supra-axillary,  interibliaceoas,  op- 
positOt  contiguons,  united  at  the  base^  and  of  an  obovate  figure.  The 
flowers  appear  in  large,  erect,  much  compounded  terminal  panic1e8» 
somewhat  branched,  on  long  brachiated  manj-flowered  p«dttpcles| 
the  calyx  is  small,  tive-toothed,  and  of  a  purple  colour;  the  corolla 
white  and  odorous,  with  the  limb  spreading,  and  hairy  within:  and 
the  filaments  are  very  short,  inserted  into  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  sup- 
porting oblong  anthers,  bifid  at  the  base,  and  are  situatoil  below  the 
middle  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  The  capsules  are  large,  oblong, 
obscurely  striated,  slightly  curved,  and  crowned  with  the  calyx.§ 

This  iree  is  named  in  the  vernacular  Spanish,  Palo  de  reaueaon, 
and  CaacariUa  dtjhr  it  JSzahar,  from  the  flowers  resembling  in 
odour  those  of  the  orange.  Its  bark  is  the  Qiam  roxa  and  eolorada 
of  com  merce.  The  bark  is  brought  to  England  in  chestSy  which  con- 
tain from  100  to  150  lbs.  each.  It  consists  of  various  Mzed  pieces* 
covered  with  a  thin  and  rough  entire  reddish-brown  epidermis.  The 
greater  number  of  the  pieces  are  flat»  but  some  are  partially  auilled 
as  if  taken  from  half  the  circumler^ce  of  the  branches  to  wbicn  thej 

•  Jrmalu it  ChimU,  Hz.  116.         f  AmaUs  de  JliMoria  Natural,  f r.  609, 
i  Sifnonsfmit,  C.  MagnifoUa,  Flor.  Peruv.   Lambert  denies  its  aliimty  witk 

magnifoUa.  See  BUuMim,  &c.  p.  13(  but  from  the  tpecineni  in  Thentoii's 

pOMCssion  he  cannot  admit  thii  opuiioii. 
I  JTiuro  i'eruu.  a.  53.  1. 196. 
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belonged.  Under  the  epidermis  there  is  an  intermediate  layer, 
which  is  dark-coloured,  compact,  brittle,  and  seemingly  resinous; 
and  within  it  the  internal  part  is  woody,  fibrous,  and  ot  a  rust-red 
colour.  The  fracture,  examined  by  a  lens,  consists  of  close,  longi- 
tudinal, parallel,  needle-formed  fibrillar  of  a  pale  red  colour,  with  a  * 
deep  red  agglomerated  powder  in  the  interstices.  The  powder  is  of 
a  deeper  colour  than  the  internal  part  of  the  bark. 

QiialUies. — Red  cinchona  bark  has  a  weak  peculiar  odour;  and  its 
taste  is  much  less  bitter,  but  more  austere  and  nauseous,  than  the 
barks  of  the  other  species.  The  aqueous  infusion  has  a  pale  ruby 
colour,  a  slight  degree  ()f  bitterness,  and  a  decided  astringency.  It 
lets  fall  a  sediment  of  a  brighter  hue  than  that  of  the  dry  powder. 
It  reddens  litmus  paper,*  is  slowly  precipitated  by  the  solution  of 
galls,  the  supernatant  liquor  being  perfectly  colourless;  and  a  very 
light,  flocculent,  ruby-coloured  precipitate  is  produced  by  the  solu- 
tion of  isinglass,  it  is  not  altered  by  tartarized  antimony,  nor  by  the 
superacetate  of  lead;  and  the  sulphate  of  iron  makes  it  assume  a 
dirty  yellow  olive  colour  only,  little  being  precipitated.  The  ethe- 
real tincture  is  of  the  same  colour,  and  exhibits  the  same  appearances 
as  that  of  the  two  former  species,  when  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  alcoholic  is  of  a  very  deep  brownish-red  colour;  when  diluted 
with  water  a  red  flocculent  matter  falls  down;  and  it  precipitates  the 
solutions  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  of  tartarized  antimony,  the  former 
of  a  black  £olour,  and  the  latter  red.  It  comes  nearest  to  the  se- 
cond species  examined  by  Vauquelin,  which  he  calls  Sajiia  Fe.  Cin- 
chona; and  difters  from  his  Cinchona  magnifolia  in  reddening  litmua 
paper,  and  precipitating  tannin. 

This  bark  was  introduced  by  Don  Sebastian  Josef  Lopez  Ruiz,  in 
1778;  and  is  considered  by  Zea  and  Mutis  as  the  least  directly  fe- 
brifuge of  the  three  kinds  we  have  described.  It  possesses  powerful 
astringent  and  antiseptic  properties:  consequently  its  use  is  contra- 
indicated  in  inflammatory  and  bilious  aSectiOins:  but  the  Spanish 
physicians  regard  it  as  highly  beneficial  as  an  external  application  in 
suppurating  and  sphacelating  ulcers.  An  extract  prepared  from  it 
is  much  used  in  Spain  in  putrid  fevers. 

.  y     -  •  •  •  . 

ti.  .  „  3.  Cinchona  Cordifolia.    MutisA  ^ 

Officinal.  CiNCHONiE  coRDiFOLiiS  CORTEX,  Lond.  Edin.  N,  York 
Pharm.  Cortex  Peruvianus,  Dub.  Heart-leaved  Cinchona. 
The  yellow  bark  of  the  shops.  Cinchona  Flava,  U.  S,  Pharm, 
-^PhiL  Pharm. 

Sifn.  Quinquina  jaune,  (F.)  Cblnarinde,  Rieberrindc,  (G.)  China,  (I.)  Quina 

amarilla,  (S.) 

The  tree  which  aflfords  this  bark  is  found  on  the  mountains  of 
Loxa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  and  those  of  Santa  F6,  growing 
along  their  skirts,  and  on  the  plains,  under  the  4th  degree  of  nortE 

*  Fourcroy  found  in  it  a  portion  of  citric  acid,  some  muriat  of  ammonia,  and 
muriate  of  lime.    See  T^m»on*8  Chem.  v.  216. 

f  Synonynua.  C.  pubescerUj  Vahl.  C.  ovaiOf  Flor.  Peruv.  C.  hirmidf  Flor. 
Peruv.  But  Lambert  affirms  that  it  is  totally  different  from  the  hirsuta  of  the 
Flora  Peruviana.    See  HUutraiion  of  the  genua  Cinchona,  4to.  1821,  p.  4. 
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latitude,  on  heights  betwixt  900  and  1440  toises;  flowering  trom 
May  to  September.  It  is  a  spreading  tree,  rising  on  a  single,  erect, 
round  stem  of  no  great  thickness;  and  covered  with  a  smooth  bark, 
externally  of  a  brownish-gray  colour.  The  younger  branches  are 
'  quadrangular,  smooth,  leafy,  sulcated,  and  tomcutose:  tiie  leaves 
which  are  about  nine  inches  in  length,  are  opposite,  petiolate, 
apreadingy  of  an  oblonc  oval;  cordate  or  egg-aha{>e,  entire,  ahuuQg 
om  tbe  apper  surface,  nbbed  and  tMbescanton  the  under:  with  the 

Kioles  flat  on  one  side,  and  ronnaish  on  the  other,  about  a  thttndi% 
sdth  in  lengtii,  and  of  a  purple  colour;  but  the  leaves  of  thia  s^ 
.  cies  vary  even  more  than  those  of  lancifolia.    The  flowers  appear 
in  Urge,  terminal,  leafy  panicles,  supported  on  lon^  compresseti  te- 
'traeonous  peduncles.    The  calyx  is  five-toothed,  downy,  and  of  a 
•  dulT  purple  colour;  the  corolla  internally  tomentose;  the  tube  of  a 
diluted  red  colour;  the  limb  sliaggy,  white  above  and  purplish  be- 
low; and  the  segments  spreading,  with  reflected  tips.   The  filaments 
are  shoi  t,  supportinjc  linear  anthers,  bifid  at  the  base,  which  reach 
as  far  as  the  uuper  part  of  tlie  tube  of  the  corolla.    The  gernien  is 
tomentose,  ana  changes  to  an  oblong,  narrow  capsule,  about  one  loch 
and  a  half  in  length,  marked  with  t^  striae,  oT a  reddlsh-browii  cur 
lour,  and  crownwl  with  the  calyx.  -  «\ 

The  bark  yielded  by  this  tree  is  named  Quina  amariBttJ*  Cmm- 
nAs  de  Zoxo,  and  Cascarilla  amariila;  and  is  the  yellow  bark  of  the 
shops.  It  is  brought  to  England  in  chests  containing  about  90  to 
100  pounds  each;  and  consists  of  pieces  about  eight  or  ten  inches  in 
length,  some  quilled,  but  the  greater  part  flat.t  The  quilled  pieces 
are  less  rolled  and  thicker  than  the  quilled  pale  bark;  and  the  epi- 
dermis, which  is  of  a  tawny  grayish-brown  colour,  and  covered  with 
flat  and  stringy  lichens,  is  more  rough  and  chopped,  easily  separat- 
ing, and  often  as  thick  as  the  bark  itself,  which  is  about  one-eighth 
of  an  inch;  while  the  interior  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  passing  to  orange. 
The  flat  pieces  are  generally  without  an^  epidenms,  and  considera- 
bly thicker  than  tiie  quilled;  both  are  mixed  in  the  same  chest  : 

Quo^ifMs*— Yellow  bark  has  nearly  the  same  odour  in  deeoctkNi 
as  the  pale;  the  taste  is  more  bitter,  Isnt  less  austere,  and  it  does  not 
afford  any  astringent  feeling  to  the  tongue  when  chewed.  The  in* 
temal  colour  is  golden-cinnamon,  or  subdued  orange-yellow,  becom- 
ing when  moistened  a  lively  orange.  The  fracture  is  woody  and 
fibrous,  presenting,  wlieu  examined  by  a  lens,  the  appearance  of  pa- 
rallel, longitudinal,  needle-like  fibres,  with  a  dry  agglomerated  pow- 
der in  the  interstices  of  a  yellow  colour.  It  is  easily  reduced  tO  fine 
owder,  and  the  powder  preserves  the  colour  of  the  bark,  but  is 
Tighter.  The  sediment  which  the  infusion  lets  fall  in  cooling,  is  of 
a  briffhter  colour  than  the  dry  powder.  The  iiltered  aqueous  infu- 
sion has  a  pale  golden  hue,  with  a  shade  of  red,  is  clearer,  and 
seemingly  less  mucilaginous  than  the  former,  it  1ms  all  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  bark,  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  precipitates  solntion  of 

•  TeUow  bark;  but  the  adjective  ugnifies  both  yellow  and  pale,  or  wan.  The 
DMSe  appears  to  be  used  in  contradistinction  to  nanmiadap  or  oraoge  colour^ 
wUsblii  applied  to  the  first  officinal  species. 
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^l!s;  but  the  precipitate  does  not  fall  so  instantaneously  as  in  the 
lAfosKm  of  the  former  species.   With  eolation  of  islnglaai  a  pinkiih- 

jellow  precipitate  is  produced:  superacetate  of  lead  tlurowB  down  a 

precipitate,  and  that  with  tartarized  antimony  is  more  copious  than 
the  pale  bark  affords,  and  in  yellowish-white  flakes.  A  solution  of 
gttlpnate  of  iron  changes  its  colour  to  a  bluish-green,  and  atter  many 
hours  gives  a  precipitate  of  the  same  hue.  The  ethereal  tincture  has 
a  goklcn  colour,  affords  resin  when  evaporated,  and  is  aff'ected  by 
the  same  reagents  as  that  of  the  pale  cinchona;  but  the  water  ori 
which  it  is  evaporated  is  less  highly  coloured.  The  alcoholic  tine- 
tare  appears  to  be  in  every  respect  the  same  as  that  aflSirded  by  the 
pale  bark.  It  seems  to  agree  in  most  of  its  properties  with  the  first 
tpeciea  esamined  bj  Vauquelin;  which  he  states  was  brooght  to 
Spain  in  lfB8t  and,  owing  to  its  having  been  nsed  for  the  royal 
naaljf  got  the  name  of  royal  cinchona. 

J^oeordi^  to  Mutis  and'^Zea  it  ia  indirectly  febrifage  only$  bat 
when  genuine,  all  its  varieties  are  excellent  remedies.  The  goodness 
of  all  file  species  depenrh  on  the  proper  aj^e  of  the  branches  that  are 
barked.  Tnebark  collectors,  (cascarUieros,)  decide  on  the  maturity 
of  these  in  the  following  manner.  They  strip  off"  from  each  branch 
a  small  piece  of  bark;  and  if  it  immediately  reddens  on  the  inner 
side,  they  consider  it  sufficiently  mature;  but  should  the  colour  be 
Dot  manifested  ia  three  or  four  minutes,  it  is  rejected  as  being  not 

yet  in  season.*  - 

^  As  CSnehona  faatrk  occaslonallj  mies  in  its  powerSf  and  b  oAen 
iMalteiated  with  other  inferior  barki^  even  by  the  bark-peelen^ 

(tascariUeros,)  who  gather  it^  arising  either  from  ignorance,  or  from 
a  fraudulent  desire  of  more  quickly  completing  their  contracts,t  it 
is  of  importance  to  be  able  to  distinguish  gjood  bark,  and  the  best 
varieties  from  those  of  an  inferior  description.  Mutis  informs  us 
that  the  old  trees  furnish  the  hoM  bark;  and  that  the  bark  taken 
from  the  trunk  and  thicker  branches,  is  superior  to  that  from  the 
younger  branches.  The  following  directions  for  choosing  bark  are 
those  generally  attended  to  in  South  America.!  The  essential  cha- 
racteristics are  colour,  taste  and  smell;  the  secondary  or  accidental 
'ones  are  exterior  cocU^  fracture,  tveight,  thickness,  and  quilL  The 
best  bofflL  of  the  first  class  is  of  an  orange-yellow  coldir^  and  the 
goodness  decreases  m  the  coloar  Tailes  from  this  to  a  very  pale 
yelioir*  When  of  a  dark  coloar  between  red  and  yellow  it  is  al- 
ways to  be  rejected;  as  this  colour  designates  either  that  it  is  of 
a  bad  species,  or  that  it  has  not  been  well  preserved  from  the  air 
and  metstare.  This  dark  colour,  however,  must  not  be  confonnded 
with  a  red  colour  in  the  inside,  which  constitutes  a  distinct  species. 
The  totis  of  bark  shoald  be  bitter,  but  not  nauseoas,  nor  very  astrin- 

*  Memoir  on  Qtsinquina  by  M.  Laui>ertt  chief  physician  to  the  S^wU^  army: 
translated  ia  Lanibtrt's  lUusiraUon,  4to.  1821.  p.  64. 

t  Humboldt  rnsfM^  •*  We  taw  at  Pern  the  bavki  of  two  new  tpecies  of  Won- 
■aaia  and  WIrtm  miaed  wUh  time  of  Oloobsna.'*  Pmmml  ilibpv  vol.  v. 
pi.  769,  tram. 

tBxtracted  from  a  MS.  of  Don  Felix  Deootl,  a  reapectable  phyaician  at 
Uma,  who  baa  practised  upwards  of  twenty-fiTe  years  in  Sooth  AaMiiea* 
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gent,  with  a  slight  agreeable  aciditj  just  perceptible  to  the  palate; 
and  when  chewed  it  should  not  appear  in  threads,  nor  of  ranch 
length.  The  odour  of  anv  of  the  barks  is  not  very  strong;  but  when 
they  have  been  well  cured  and  preserved,  it  is  always  perceptible; 
and  the  stronger  it  is,  provided  it  be  pleasant,  the  better  may  m 
bark  be  considered:   The  appearance  of  the  eaat  or  epidermis  bas 
led  to  many  roisUkes.   It  is  in  many  instances  merely  accidentali 
depending  on  the  variation  in  height  of  the  ground,  and  the  espo- 
anre  of  the  branches  to  the  sun  and  air.    Seven  distinct  appear- 
ances of  thi^  epidermis  are  remarked:  1.  N^lla,  dark  silver  coat;* 
j&  Crespilla,  short  curled;  3.  Pardo-obscura,  dark  open  leopard 
gray^  4.  Pardo-clara,  light  open  gray;t  5.  Lagatijada,  fine  dark 
silver,  lizard -col  on  red;  5  6.  Blanquissiraa,  very  palejH  and  7.  Ccni- 
cienta,  ash-colonred.    The  three  first  are  the  best  and  belong  to 
bark  produced  on  the  highest  mountains:  the  others  rank  in  the  or- 
der of  tlieir  arrangement;  the  epidermis  being  always  cracked  and 
rough  in  proportion  as  the  trees  have  been  exposed  to  a  scordiing 
sun.  "Witli  regard  to  fracture^  some  of  the  worst  barks  break  efen 
and  clean  as  if  cut  with  a  knife,  and  some  of  the  best  hate  alwm 
m  more  or  less  splintery  firactnre.1[ .  The  fibres  of  the  fracture  bm^ 
ahaip  and  shor^  indicate  the  bark  to  have  been  gathered  from  mature 
branches;  the  long  and  fhread-like  from  immature  branches.  The 
best  barks  are  generally  observed  to  be  the  heaviest.    In  point  of 
thickness,  very  thin  bark  is  inert,  owing  to  the  branches  from  which 
li  was  taken  having  been  too  yotinrr:  and  very  thick  bark,  particu- 
larly if  it  breaks  like  common\vood,  argues  that  the  tree  must  have 
been  sickly;  yet  bark  exceeding  a  line  in  thickness  may  be  good;  for 
although  it  is  disapproved  of  at  Cadiz,  under  the  name  o\  quinon^ 
yet,  excellent  eftects  have  resulted  from  much  thicker  bark  in  Eng- 
land.   The  moderately  thick  and  firm  bark  is  always  preferred  at 
Lima.    The  qitilHnsr  of  bark  arises  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
separated  from  the  branches.    This  is  effected  by  making  a  longitu- 
dinal incision  in  the  branch,  and  passing  under  Ae  bark  a  very  fine 
knife.   As  the  slip  dries,  it  rolls  np,  owing  to  the  internal  snrfece 
shrinkbg  more  than  tiie  external:  a  feeble  rolling,  therefore,  denotes  . 
that  the  bark  is  rather  too  old,  or  has  been  too  slowly  dried:  too 
much  quilling,  that  it  is  either  too  youn^  or  has  been  too  hastily 
dried.    The  moderate  quill  of  bark  certainly  denotes  it  to  be  of  the 
best  kind,  wid  that  it  has  been  taken  from  branches  of  a  proper  age, 

•  This  bark  is  occasionally  found  among'st  the  pale  Cinchona  sent  to  Eng"- 
land,  it  is  easily  distinguiahed  by  its  spotted  surface.  Ruiz  says  it  must  be 
nnked  among  thoK  of  a  middling  quantity. 

t  This  bfoundinized  with  the  pale  IMc  of  the  diopi.  It  It  tcgiided  ss  of 

middling*  quality. 

i  This  is  a  very  rare  bark,  and  is  that  of  the  C.  fusca  of  Ruiz.  It  is  called 
jSttnonish  by  the  natives  of  Puzuzu  and  Muna,  where  it  is  found. 

§  The  bark  with  this  coit  hia  the  greatert  alBntty  with  the  fdbw  bsrk  of 
the  shops.    It  is  a  gocMl  kind  of  bark. 

I  This  bark  is  little  valued  in  Spain,  and  is  seldom  met  with  in  commerce. 

^  The  idea  of  a  re«nous  fracture  being  the  characteristic  of  good  bark, 
efigiDited  when  the  TUlue  of  bark  was  supposed  to  depend  on  uic  resin  it 
contidaed* 
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and  well  diiedi  Imt  the  huk  collecton  ofibeii  produce  tbb  eflfoct  bj 
fire,  when  there  is  a  want  of  sun,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  some 
|itrts  of  the  moantains.  Tlic  fraud  is  known  by  the  colour  being 
much  darker;  and,  when  the  bark  is  split,  the  inside  exhibiting 
stripes  of  a  whitish  sickly  hue.  It  should  be  preserved  in  casesi 
well  secured  from  the  air  and  humidity. 

The  most  conT|dete  examinations  of  cinchona,  with  the  view  of 
discovering  on  what  principle  its  febrifuge  propei  ties  depend,  have 
been  made  by  Vauquelin  and  Fabroni.  Tlie  former  divides  all  the 
diflerent  species  into  three  sections,  according  to  their  chemical  pro- 
perty* The  first  comprisea  those  which  precipitate  tannin,  bat 
sot  aDimal  gelatin;  the  second^  those  whtch  precipitate  gelatin,  bat 
not  tannin  $  and  {he  third*  those  which  precipitate  at  the  same  time 
tannin,  gelatin,  and  tartar  emetic*  He  conjectured,  that  on  the  prinp 
ciples  producing  these  effects*  particularly  that  wliich  precipitates 
infusion  of  galls*  the  febrifuge  properties  of  the  barks  depend,  and 
that  they  are  more  or  less  febriluge,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
these  principles  that  are  present.  lie  asserts  tliat  the  principle  which 
precipitates  tannin  is  of  a  brown  colour  and  bitter  taste;  is  less  solu- 
ble in  water  than  in  alcohol;  and  it  also  precipitates  tartarized  anti- 
mony, but  not  glue.t  It  has  some  analogies  with  the  reainoiis  bodies, 
although  it  furnishes  ammonia  on  distillation:  whilst  the  principle 
which,  in  some  ciochooas  precipitates  glue,  has  a  bitter  and  astrin- 
gent taste;  is  more  solnbfe^  in  water  than  the  principle  which,  in 
odier  kinds  precipitates  tan;  and  that  it  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol* 
and  does  not  precipitate  tartar  emetic |  Fabroni  conceives,  that  ha 
is  antborized  in  concluding  from,  his  experiments,  that  the  febrifuge 
virtue  does  not  belong  essentiallj  and  individually  to  the  astringent* 
the  bitter*  or  any  other  soluble  principle,  as  the  quantity  of  these 
increases  by  long  boiling,  while  the  virtues  of  the  decoction  decrease. 
>ieither  does  the  febrifuge  virtue  reside  in  that  principle  which  de- 
stroys the  emetic  property  of  tartarized  antimony,  and  precipitates 
iron,  since  tiie  decoction  contains  more  of  it  than  the  infusion,  while 
its  virtues  are  evidently  less."§  Hence  we  may  conclude  from  these 
doubts,  and  many  others  that  have  been  raised,  that  much  is  yet  to 
be  done  before  the  principle  of  cinchonas  effective  in  the  cure  of 
feveis  be  ascertained.  ||  We  may,  howoTer*  venture  to  state  the  fol- 

*  He  ezan^nedieveiiteeii  different  kindf,  hut  wit  not  able  to  aacettaiB  the 

nitmcs  of  the  trees  from  which  they  were  obtained. 

f  The  eflect  of  this  principle  was  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Maton;  and  soon  afler 
by  Scguln,  who  immediately  concluded  that  it  was  gelatine;  but  this  opinion 
was  proved  to  be  erroneous  by  Dr.  Duncan,  jun.  who  found  that  it  was  a 
principle  sui  generii^  and  named  it  etnehonin.  Vide  JViMoApn^f  Jbumo^  m 
226. 

t  Annales  de  Chhnle,  1.  c. 

§  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Review,  iL  338. 

I  In  consequence  of  a  chemical  tbeoty  of  the  mode  in  which  cinchona  acts 

on  the  living  body,  Fabroni  made  some  eoiious  experiments  to  ascertain  the 

relative  :iflinit\'  of  (linV-rcnt  cinclionas  to  o\yt:;-c!i.  In  imitating  his  experiments 
with  the  three  otHcinal  species,  Thomson  lound  tliat  when  li:i1f  n  (Irachm  of 
each  of  these  barks  in  powder  was  separately  mixed  with  iiali  a  tluid  ounce 
of  atronir  nitric  acid,  in  timtUr  venela,  the  temperature  of  the  atmoaphere  aft 
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lowing  u  the  known  actiTe  constitttenis  of  cinchonas;  cinchotdnt 
remn,  extractive,  gluten  orfermmt^  volatile nH^^  and  tannin.  Thorn* 
son  separated  the  resin  in  a  pure  state  bj  evaporating  the  ethereal 
tincture  on  the  surface  of  cold  water,  and  the  gluten  Fabroni  found 
was  separable  by  water,  occasioning;  the  spontaneous  fermentation 
of  the  decoction  and  infusion  in  summer,  and  tiecomposable  by  fer- 
mentation. They  also  contain  several  salts  having  lime  for  their 
basis,  one  of  which,  peculiar  to  yellow  bark,  Descanips,  an  apothe- 
cary at  Lyofis,  discovered,  and  erroneously  ascribed  to  it  the  febri- 
fuge property  of  the  bark.  Vauquelin  found  it  to  consist  of  lime, 
and  a  peculiar  hitherto  unknown  acid,  which  he  denominated  Jbimc« 
and  therefore  termed  the  salt  a  kinate  of  lime.t  MM*  AKbert  and 
Cabal  demonstrated  the  presence  of  iron  in  cinch<^a,  bj  incinerating 
the  bark,  dissolving  the  ashes  in  nitric  acid«  and  adding  prnsaiate  of 
potass,  which  precipitated  prussiate  of  iron. 

The  latest  analysis  of  the  cinchona  barks^  is  that  of  MM.  Pelle- 
tier  and  Caventou.  The  following  are  the  components  of  the  three 
officinal  species:  1.  In  pale  bark  thev  found  acidulous  kinate  of  cin- 
chonin,  a  green  fatty  matter,  a  red  nearly  insoluble  colouring  matter 
which  they  term  red  cinchonic,  tannin,  a  yellow  colouring  matter, 
kinate  of  lime,  gum,  starch,  and  woody  fibre.  2.  In  yellow  bark 
they  found  that  the  alkaline  base  differs  from  cinchonin,  in  being 
incnrstallizable,  very  soluble  in  ether,  and  forming  salts  with  the 
acidls  different  from  those  formed  bj  cinchonin.  The  components  of 
jellow  bark  are*  an  acidulous  kinate  of  this  salt,  which  thej  have 
named  quSnSne;  a  deep  yellow  fatty  matter*  red  cinchonic,  tanaiD» 
yellow  colouring  matter,  kinate  of  lime,  starch,  and  woody  fibre. 
9*  Red  bark  contains,  acidaloas  kinate  of  cinchonin,  kinate  of  qui- 
nine, reddish  fatty  matter,  red  cinchonic,  tannin,  kinate  of  lime, 
jellow  colouring  matter,  starch,  and  woody  fibre. 

The  two  alkaline  bodies,  cinchonin  and  qinmnc,  found  in  these 
barks,  unite  readily  with  the  acids,  and  are  speciiic  in  curing  inter- 
mittents. 

Medical  properties  and  uses. — Cinchona  bark  is  a  powerful  and 
permanent  tonic,  possessing  also  antispasmodic  and  antiseptic  powers; 
and  is  undoubtedly  superior  to  all  other  remedies  in  counteracting  fe- 
brile action,  and  restoring  strength  and  vigour  to  morbidly  weaken- 
ed habits. 

The  stories  which  are  related  regarding  the  discovery  of  its  febri- 
ibge  effects  appear  to  be  founded  on  fiction,  and  are  nnworthj  of 
notice.   The  Peruvians,  it  has  been  snpposed,  were  acquainted  with 

the  time  being  70°,  and  that  of  the  acid  71°,  in  the  space  of  four  mlnatei^  the 
beat  produced  raised  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  as  foUows: — 

Common  pale  bark,      ^to  19(P/ 

 -ycJIowbark,  —  to  133^ 

 rc(!  bark,        —  toll9*». 

The  mixture  in  each  vessel  was  gradually  swollen  as  the  heat  increased,  and 
nitrous  fumes  were  given  out,  showing  the  evident  decomposition  of  the  a9id. 
*  Br.  Irwin  firrt  obtuned  a  tmaU  portion  of  tbit  oil. 
f  Amalet  de  CMmie,  lix.  1.  c.  The  name  of  the  acid  if  derived  from  kina, 
an  old  appellation  of  the  bark.  Dr.  Duncan  proposes  to  call  it  cinchonic  acid, 
a3  the  present  name  would  lead  to  the  suppoMtion  that  it  ia  procured  from 
kino. 
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its  powers  before  the  conquest  of  their  coaiitry  by  the  SptoUuda,  ind 

from  them  the  knowledge  of  it  might  have  been  acquired  by  fheir 
conquerors:  but  HumboUit  renders  this  idea  improbable^  Mid  says 
that  the  use  of  the  Cinchona  bark  is  entirely  unknown  to  tiie  Vi- 
dians in  Loxa,  Guaueabamba,  and  far  around>  They  even  regard 
it  as  poisonous;  and  in  Malacatis  only,  where  many  bark-peciew 
livT.  they  begin  to  put  contideace  in  the  Cinchona  bark."t 

The  most  probable  history  of  the  uiscovery  of  the  febrifuge  virtues 
of  cinchona,  i:»  tiie  toUowing  tradition,  mentioned  by  Humboldt,  in 
bis  Ditintatioil  on  the  Cinchona  Forests.  The  Jesuits,  at  the  fell- 
ing ©f  tbe  wood,  had  taken  notice  of  the  considerable  bitterness  of 
cinchona,  and«  there  being  always  medical  practitioners  among 
the  missionaries,  it  is  said  they  had  tried  an  infusion  of  the  cinchona 
in  the  tertian  ague,  a  complaint  which  is  very  common  in  that  part 
of  the  country;''  and  having  found  it  socceed  in  curing  the  diaeasCf 
bc£an  to  employ  it  as  a  febrifuge.t 

It  was  nevertheless  little  known  by  Europeans,  until  the  countess 
of  Cinchon,  wife  of  Don  Joronimo  Fernandez  de  Cabrera  Bcbadella 
y  Mendoza,  count  of  Cinchon,  viceroy  of  Peru,  introduced  it  into 
Europe,  on  her  return  to  Spain,  in  1640.  Its  fame  soon  spread,  and 
it  was  taken  to  Italy  in  1649,  and  through  the  means  of  cardinal  De 
Lugo  and  the  Jesuits,  was  distributed  over  the  coatinent§  It  was 
in  fepnte  in  England  in  1658;  but  owing  to  its  high  price,]]  and  some 
prejudices  formed  against  it,  it  was  very  little  used,  till  Talbot,  an 
Englishman,  a^in  brought  it  into  vogue  by  the  many  cures  he  per- 
formed with  it  in  France,  under  the  name  of  the  JSngUah  rmedif. 
His  secret  of  preparing  and  exhibiting  it  was  purchased  by  Lous 
XIV.  and  made  public*  These  circumstances  throw  light  on  the 
oriein  of  some  of  the  names  by  which  it  has  been  known:  as  Cortem 
and  Pulvis  Comt(if!srp;  Cortex  and  PulvU  de  Lugo;  and  Ptdvis  JeM' 
suilicus  or  Pulcis  Palrum.  It  was  called  also,  Palos  de  calentura^ 
or  fever  wood,  on  account  of  its  effects^  andf  from  the  place  whence 
it  was  brought,  Peruvian  bark. 

It  was  introduced  into  practice  for  the  cure  of  intermittent  fever, 
and  still  retains  the  reputation  it  acquired  as  a  remedy  for  that  dis- 
ease; although,  owing  to  peculiar  idiosyncrasies,  and  other  acci- 
dsntal  caosesy  it  has  occasionally  failed  in  agues,  which  were 

*  MumboUi  m  the  Cinduma  Ihrttis,  in  Lambtri'a  UkuiraUon  of  the  Qtnm 
Cmthana.    Lond.  1831,  4to.  p.  93. 

t  Ilumboldt  says,  that  the  present  people  of  South  America  have  the  most 
inveterate  prejudices  agriinst  the  employment  of  the  different  kinda  of  cincho- 
naf  and  in  the  veiy  country  where  this  valuable  remedy  j^ows,  they  try  to  cut 
oir  the  fetrer  hj  inlbiions  of  Scoparn  dukU^  md  hot  lemonades  prepared  with 
sugar  and  the  smnll  wild  lime,  the  rind  of  which  is  equally  oily  and  aramatie. 
— Personal  Narrutive,  vol.  v.  p.  164.  Trrmn. 

t  Cnnstilt  Sprcn^el,  Hist,  de  la  MuL  v.  5,  p.  414^  and  seq.  for  nuich  infor- 
mation  reUting  to  the  bark. 

i  Moffton  gives  the  above  ancount  on  the  authority  of  Bolhu»  a  Genoese  ms^ 
chanty  who  had  fifed  long  10  Pent,  ''atttorfidedignoi.'*  JkFMtmJMer* 
«»/.  c.  vii. 

I  It  was  sold  at  first  by  the  Jesuits  for  its  weight  in  silver;  yet  rnndaminc 
relates  tliat,  in  1690,  several  tliuusand  pounds  of  it  lay  at  Fiura  and  I'ayta  for 
wiotofa  purehasei;  Mkmim  Jkad.  Jioy.  17^ 
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afterwards  removed  by  other  remedies,  [»rticularlj  arsenic.  Some 
of  these  failum  maj,  perhaps,  have  arisen  from  the  kind  of  the 

baik  employed:  for,  notwithstanding  the  generally  received  opinion, 
that  all  the  kinds  of  bark  may  be  indifterently  used,  one  for  anuiht  i , 
jet  there  is  some  reason  for  the  a'^sprtiims  of  the  Spanish  and  Ame- 
rican physicians,  that  they  vary  in  other  respect-^  besides  their  de- 
gree of  activity,    iiy  them  "the  pale  bark,  caUsaya,  'ji'liia  naranjada,'' 
18  considered  as  directly  febrifuge,  and  the  beit  adapted  tor  llie  cure 
of  ague;  the  vellow  bark,  qui  n  a"  a  mar  ill    as  only  indirectly  so,  and 
better  titted  tor  slow  fevers  and  chronic  debilities:  while  the  red, 
cohrada,  quina  roxa,  is  only  tit  to  be  used  in  cases  of  gangrene,!  aa 
its  use  is  apt  to  be  followed  with  disgnstfttl  nausea«  setere  Tomiting^ 
and  insupportable  colic.   The  differences  of  opinion  with  regard  to 
tiw  best  time  of  giving  it  are  now  nearly  settled.    Boerhaavef  and 
others  recommended  that  the  fever  should  be  allowed  to  mn  on  for 
some  time  before  it  was  administered;  but  it  is  now  generally  agreed 
that  the  bark  cannot  be  given  too  early  after  the  stomach  and  bowels 
are  cleared  by  an  emetic  and  cathartic.    Dr.  Cullen  recommended 
the  exhibition  of  it  in  a  large  dose  or  doses  immediately  before  tlie 
accessions:^  but  Morton's  method  of  giving  it  directly  after  the  hot 
stage  of  the  paroxysm  ceases,  and  repeating  it  in  increased  doses 
dunnjr  the  intermission,  until  the  cold  stage  a^iaiti  returns,  is  now 
generally  adopted.    It  may  be  safely  given,  however,  during  the 
paroxysm,  as  practised  by  Dr.  Clarke,  of  Newcastle,  but  many 
stomachs  are  ii[)t  to  nauseate  it  at  that  time. 

In  remittent  fevers,  cinchona  is  fbond  eqnallj  efficaclonsi  bat 
the  excitement,  however,  particularly  in  the  renuttents  of  warm  cli- 
mates, reqnires  to  be  previously  subdued  by  blood-letting,  and  the 
bowels  to  be  kept  open.  It  renders  the  remission  distinct,  and  by 
degrees  checks  altogether  the  febrile  action.  In  other  affections,  de- 
pending on  a  similar  state  of  habit,  as  hemicrania,  periodical  pains, 
spasms,  chorea,  hysteria,  epilepsy,  psssiye  hrcmorrhagy,  and  in  ha- 
bitual, frequently  returning  coughs,  it  is  also  found  useful:  but  it 
does  not  prevent  the  continuance  of  those  paroxysms  of  ague  which 
form  one  of  the  constitutional  symptoms  of  stricture  of  the  urethra 
and  some  other  local  affections;  and  whicli  can  be  cured  only  by  re- 
moving the  strictures  and  other  sources  of  irritation. 

In  the  low  stage  of  continued  fevers  of  the  typhoid  type,  parti- 
cularly when  these  are  attended  with  symptoms  of  potnaity,  as  in 
jail  fever,  cynanche  maligna,  scarlatina  maligns,  confluent  small 
pox,  and  in  putrid  measles,  the  bark  must  be  resided  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  remedies.  The  administration  of  it  in  pure  typhus  has 
been  of  late  years  judiciously  delayed  until  the  increased  excitement 

*  Aecording  to  Condamine,  this  wis  the  bark  firft  introduced  into  Europe. 
He  says  it  yields  by  incision  a  yclJow  odorous  rcs'm;  and  that  the  Jesuits  of 
La  PaZy  (whence  the  best  bark  of  tliis  species  is  still  obtained,)  used  to  gather 
it  with  care,  and  send  it  to  Kome,  where  it  was  specific  in  agues.  But  the 
Jjm  bark  comiiip  to  Europe  aoon  after,  the  tlnee  kinds  were  OQufbuaded 
together. 

f  Zea,  Amiales  de  Hist.       L  c  Riishworth  discorered  thecAcaqr  of  the 

red  bark  in  g-angrcnc. 

I  Apiutrismi,  Uc.  TOT,  ^  Mai.  Med.  ii.  97. 
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Is  presumed  <o  be  niMtied,  and  sjmptoms  of  great  debility  make 
their  appearance^  or  until  the  morbid  heat  be  carried  off^  and  the 
skin  opened.  Several  eminent  modem  physicians,*  however,  recom- 
mend it  to  be  given  early  in  the  disease,  and  persevered  in;  hut  we 
are  inclined  to  consider  the  former  the  safer  practice,  and  believe 
that  the  beat  effects  will  be  produced  from  the  cinchona,  when  its 
use,  in  pure  typhus,  is  not  boijun  till  the  skin  becomes  nu)ist,  the 
tongue  is  in  part  cleaned,  and  the  urine  depn^-ito-^  a  critical  sediment. 
The  best  adjuncts  in  tliese  cases  arc  ll>e  diluted  sulphuric,  or  the 
muriatic  acids  and  aromatics,  particularly  the  tincture  of  cap>icum. 

Cinchona  was  first  conjectured  to  be  useful  in  gout  by  Sydenham, 
and  in  some  cases  its  ellicacy  is  sullicieutly  evident.  In  rheumatism, 
also.  Dr.  Haygarth  has  lately  strongly  recommended  it  to  be  given, 
after  the  manner  of  Morten,  Hnlse,  and  Fothergill,  from  tbe^  com- 
mencement of  the  disease;  the  stomach  and  bowels  being  previously 
emptied  by  means  of  antimonial  preparations.  In  his  own  practice, 
Thomson  found  it  useful  only  after  the  liberal  exhibition  of  calomel, 
tartarized  antimony,  colchicum  and  opium,  when  the  pain  has  abat- 
ed, or  assumed  an  intermittent  character,  and  the  pulse  has  become 
softer.  Its  efficacy  in  this  disease  is  much  increased  by  the  addition 
of  spirit  of  turpentine. 

In  phthisis,  bark  is  found  beneticial  when  the  accompanying  hectic 
puts  on  more  of  the  intermittent  form  tlian  usual;  when  the  debility 
18  considerable,  and  blood  is  mixed  in  the  sputa:  and  in  several  cases 
of  pneumonia,  when,  after  repeated  large  bleedings  and  evacuations, 
the  pulse  continued  hard  and  thrilling  and  the  blood  buSy;  although 
the  expectoration  was  free  and  the  skin  open,  yet  bark  has  been 
seen  to  produce  the  happiest  eiftcts* 

In  various  cutuieons  diseases,  as  lichen  agrius  and  lividus;  in 
pnrpurajt  in  impetigo  erysipelatodes  and  scabida,  in  some  varieties 
of  erysipelas,  and  in  extensive  ulcerations  both  from  common  inflam- 
mation and  venereal  affections:;):  in  the  termination  of  all  acute  dis- 
ca^^os  after  the  urgent  svtnptoms  are  subdued;  and  in  dyspepsia, 
chronic  debility,  and  aervous  atlections,  cinchona  is  found  to  possess 
great  efficacy. 

As  a  local  remedy,  bark  is  sometimes  use  in  the  form  of  gargle 
in  malignant  sore  throat  and  aphthous  affections:  and  as  a  wash  to 
foetid  gangrenous  sores:  but  in  these  cases  the  red  bark  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Powerful  eil'ects  also  arc  said  to  have  bceri  produced  upon 
the  system  by  frictions  with  the  extract,  softened  by  saliva  or  oil, 
upon  the  thighs  and  other  parte  of  the  body.  It  may  be  efficaciously 
aomimsterea  per  anum,  when  it  cannot  be  teken  into  the  stomach: 
but  Denman  says  he  found  no  advantage  from  its  use  as  a  clyster  in 
the  low  state  of  puerperal  fever  in  which  it  has  been  highly  extolled* 

Cinchona  bark  is  aaministered  in  a  variety  of  forms.  (See  Extracts^ 
Tinctures,  ^-c.  4'c.)  In  substance  it  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  an  impal- 
pable powder;  and  although  it  loses  some  of  its  activity  during  the  pro- 
cess of  pulverization,  ('in?)  yet,  when  it  can  be  retained  on  the  sto- 
mach, this  is  by  some  thought  to  be  the  best  form  of  the  remedy.  $  If  it 

•  Clarke.    Heherdm.  \  Willan.  t  Fcarson. 

§  Fabronisays,  "  Cinchona  loses  its  solubility,  and  consequently  iu  acUvity, 
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excite  nausea  or  voniltinj;,  or  operate  as  a  cathartic,  or  occasion  cos- 
tiveness,  these  inconveniunces  may,  in  some  degree,  be  obviated  by 
combining  it  with  aroinatics,  ()j)ium,  or  a  cathartic,  as  circumstances 
direct;  or  some  of  the  lighter  prepaiaiiuns,  in  which  its  active  princi- 
ples are  supposed  to  be  extracted,  and  free  from  the  grosser  parts, 
may  be  employed.  Tlie  powder  is  given  mixed  in  wine  or  ia  wftfieri 
or«  wheo  the  taste  is  an  oD|ection«  io  milk  or  syrup,  or  a  solutioii  of 
extract  of  liquorice,  all  of  which  eflfectuallj  cover  the  taste,  pio- 
Tided  the  dose  be  taken  directly  after  it  be  mixed.* 

The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  grs.  v.  to  2ij.  or  more.  In  inter* 
mtttents  the  full  dose  is  sometimes  given  at  nrsti  but  in  other  dis- 
eases grs.  V.  X.  or  xv.  are  sufficient  to  commence  with,  the  dose  be- 
ing repeated  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  and  gradually  increas- 
ed, until  one  or  two  ounces,  in  some  cases,  be  taken  in  twentjr-four 
hours.t 


3me  GbmvaUons  and  Experiment*  un  mmd jptdes  of  Penmm  bjf 
Gbomx  W.  CABrarrsB,  of  PkHadejifkia, 

"The  apothecanes  of  this  country  and  England  diltfnginsb  the  denomi- 
nation of  difTorcnt  species  of  bark  by  the  colour  of  the  powder,  and  it  Is  a  sub- 
ject of  still  greater  surprise  to  see  the  orders  and  prescriptions  of  some  of  our 
most  intelligent  physicians,  in  which  the  species  of  bark  tliey  wish  to  employ 
is  detignstM  by  no  otberthsn  one  of  the  tanns  Mgrnifying  red,  pale,  or  yeUovi 
thus  redueiog  the  extensive  genus  cinchona  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  species 
into  three  varieties,  and  leaving  it  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  apothecary 
to  give  him  any  species  of  a  colour  corresponding  to  that  ordered.  Independent 
of  the  great  insufficiency  of  these  terms  to  distinguish  the  numerous  species, 

t^^^mll       I    m   •„  111,.  I         — ^—  ^M^^M^— —  I  ■ 

by  longr  ezpoaore  to  the  sir,  and  by  polverisatSon  long  protracted,  with  the 

view  of  rendering  it  as  fine  as  possible.  From  one  twelve-hundredth  to  one 
wxteen-hundredth  are  obtained  from  braised  cinchona,  which  in  fine  powder 
yields  only  one  six-hundredth  or  one  seven-bundredtli  to  water. 

cO"  PncUtioners  ought  never  to  purchase  bark  in  the  state  of  powdsTt  fbr 
in  this  state  it  is  sJwaya  foand  mare  or  less  adulterated.  Dr.  Paiii^  f  Pharrm^ 
eolngicL,  J  mentions  that  in  a  late  ofHcinnl  inspection  of  the  shops  of  apotheca>- 
ries  antl  druggists,  *Mhc  censors  repeatedly  met  with  powdered  cinchona, 
having  a  liarsk  meiaUic  taste.**  This  mav  arise  from  the  admixture  of  a  species 
of  banc,  ktelj  tntrodiiced  into  Eorope  mm  Msitiiuqoe,  vesembUnir  the  Ola* 
chona  florihunda;  and  which,  by  an  analysis  of  M.  Cadet,  C Jowm.  dt  Pkmm, 
vol.  ii.  p.  54,)  was  found  to  contain  iron.  The  Cinchona  fluribunda  is  both 
emetic  and  purgative;  and  if  this  new  bark  possess  the  same  properties,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  add,  that  it  must  prove  injurious  when  combined  with  good 
cinchona.  A  less  injurious,  but  e^piaJfy  ftaudulent  a«liiiiztni«,  is  the  powder 
of  bark  which  has  been  employed  m  making  the  extract;  and  of  very  infcsfor 
barkf  much  of  which,  it  is  said,  is  imported  into  England  for  no  other  purpose. 

*  Mutis  conceiving  that  fermentation  is  the  best  metliod  for  extracting  the 
adiTe  part  of  cinchona,  has  proposed  to  make  a  beer  of  it,  by  fermenting  one 
part  of  the  bark  in  powder  with  eight  parts  of  honey  or  sugar,  and  80  or  100 
of  water.  And  Alibert  having  persuaded  a  brewer  to  make  some  beer  with 
cinchona,  administered  it  to  convalescentfl^  weakened  by  protiacted  iiMene^ 
tents,  with  the  best  eflects. 

t  Many  persons  suppose,  and  we  beKeve  with  justice,  that  these  rtty  laigia 
doses  are  injudicious,  u  not  hurtful;  as  the  aetive  prinople  constitutes  beta 
feu-  grains,  the  rrsiduary  wooily  fibre  can  only  remain  as  nn  inert  or  heavy 
burden  to  the  stomach!  Now  the  active  part  of  an  ounce  of  bark  consists  of 
about  eiglit  or  ten  grains  of  the  quinine  or  cincbonine,  and  is,  at  all  events,  an 
uwBiiBBiMiry»  if  It  be  always  a  sile  tee. 
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tte  eiAiar  of  the  powder  )i  one  of  the  mM  remobe  tnd  tiMcennte  methods  of 
classing-  or  assortii^oinchona,  as  under  the  MBoe  denominatioiH  the  best  species 

cf  bark,  (Calisaya  a^rol!end:^)  would  be  confounded  with  the  most  inferior, 
(Carthag-cna,)  as  the  colour  of  the  powders  are  both  yellow;  hence  a  pliysician 
writing  for  ycUow  bark,  leaves  it  to  the  choice  of  the  apothecary  to  send  what 
ipectes  he  may  think  proper  oC a  correspondent  eoloiir«  bnt  vary  ing  in  quality 
nom  Calisaya  to  Carthagena,  or  in  medicinal  activity  ai  from  12  to  1. 

•*  The  importance,  therefore,  of  adopting-  terms  more  definite  to  distin- 
guish the  several  species  of  Peruvian  bark,  mvist  he  obvious.  The  botanical 
nomenclature  of  titcse  species  is  imperfect  and  inadequate  for  the  purpose. 
The  quality  of  Peruvian  bark  appears  to  be  very  nrach  influenced  by  locality, 
prodoced  by  difference  in  soil,  altitude  of  Mtoation,  exposure,  or  some  other 
circumstance  peculiar  to  the  location?  hence,  the  difTcrcnt  provinces  of  Peru 
afford  bark  differing-  vcr}'  materially  in  their  pliysirul  characters,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  activity  of  Iheir  medical  qualities;  it  would  appear  from  these  cir- 
tumstanoes  thai  a  nomenclature  might  be  Ibnned  doived  from  the  names  of 
the  provinces  in  which  the  bark  grows* 

**  The  following  Is  a  description  of  some  of  the  most  important  species  which 
now  occur  in  our  commerce,  which  I  have  submitted  to  experiment,  and  have 

SVen  to  each  tlie  comparative  proportion  of  quinine  and  cinchonine  they  respec* 
rely  contain.  The  names  whieh  are  ^ven  todistingirisb  these  sereval  spedet 
arc  derived  from  the  provinces  in  which  they  grow,  which  at  present,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  confusion  in  the  botanical  history  and  arrangement  of  cinchona, 
is  the  ifiost  direct  and  certain  mode  of  distinguishing  those  species  of  bark 
wUch  DOW  occur  in  our  oommeree,  and  are  lound  in  our  shopi. 

CalisayOf  or  Yellow  Bark. 

"  Of  this  Tciy  important  species  there  are  two  varieties  of  commerce. 
1st  CaSamya  AroUauh,  CQ»»U  CoiUaya,  J--ThiB  varied  b  in  quilb  from 
tiiree-quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  indi  and  a  iiatf  in  diameter,  and  from  eight  indies 
to  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length. 

**  The  epidermis  is  thick,  and  may  be  readily  removed  from  the  bark;  hence 
weu  find  in  the  seroona  or  cases  a  great  proportion  deprived  of  this  inert  part; 
It  is  generally  imperled  in  seiwona  weighing  sbont  150  lbs.  and  veiy  seldom 
«Maea  in  cases;  it  has  numy  dbeptransrenal  fissures  running  parallel;  the  frio* 
lure  is  woody  and  shining;  the  interior  layer  is  fibr00%  and  of  ayeUow  COkNII^ 
the  taste  is  slip^htly  astringent,  and  very  bitter. 

^This  species  of  bark  will  yield  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  active 
pineiple,  (quinine,^  than  any  odier  Imrk  in  ccrnmetce,  and  consequently  may 
justly  be  considered  the  best. 

•*2d.  CcUimya  Plancha,  r  Flat  Calimya.J — This  variety  consists  of  flat,  thick, 
woody  pieces,  of  a  reddisn*brown  colour,  deprived  of  its  epidermis,  and  the 
interior  layer  more  fibrous  than  that  in  the  quilL 

This  variety  jrields  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent  less  quinine  than 
thi  mmUmiitk  sod  isconsequcnUy  a  less  desirable  article. 

Superior  Loxa,  or  Crown  Sark,  Pak  or  Gn^  Bark, 

*'liOia  is  the  name  of  the  province  and  pott  wlwre  this  bsrk  If  obtdned, 
and  ham  whence  it  is  exported.  It  is  in  this  province  cinchona  was  originally 
discovered.  This  bark  has  been  highly  esteemed  by  the  royal  family,  and  is 
that  which  has  been  selected  for  their  use;  hence  the  name  ot'  crown  bark* 
The  following  are  the  characters  which  disttnguisl)  this  bark. 

**The  Lota  bark  •conn  in  small  quills,  the  loMitu^nal  edges  folding  in 
apUB  themselves,  forming  a  tube  about  the  circumference  of  a  goose-quUI,  and 
from  half  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length.  It  is  of  a  grayish  colour  on  the 
exterior,  and  covered  with  small  transverse  fissures  or  cracks;  the  interior  sur- 
face is  smooth,  and  in  fresh  or  good  bark  of  a  bright  orange-red;  it  is  of  a  com* 
pact  texture^  and  breaks  with  a  short  dear  ftoetuiet  it  is  the  bark  of  the  cia- 
ehooa  condsjninea,  and  is  Icnown  at  Loxa  by  the  name  of  Cascarilla  Fina.  Yet 
notwithstanding  this  bark  appears  to  have  had  the  decided  preference  to  all 
Other  specic^y  anaiysis  indicates  to  the  contrary,  and  provea  tlkt  it  is  not  equd 
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in  medicinal  strength  by  at  Icnst  twciity-five  per  cent,  to  that  denominated Galip 
aaya.    This  bark  is  more  astring-ent  and  less  bitter  tli.in  the  Calisaya. 

**  This  species  yields  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent,  less  ciuchonine  and 
qiuniiie»  tban  the  calisaya  aroUemU  does  of  qaiiune;  and  the  proportum  of 
cinchoiiine  is  much  greater  than  the  quinine. 

Cinchona  Ohlumrifolia,  f  lied  Bark. J 

"The  above  term  appears  to  be  more  apphcable  to  the  species  in  question 
than  any  other  which  can  be  selected,  as  under  that  denomination  the  beat  red 
bark  has  always  been  well  known;  and  as  there  is  but  one  other  spe^es  afTorvl- 
ingp  a  red  powder,  which  is  strikingly  dificrent  in  physical,  as  well  as  medicinal 
qualities,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  confounded.  The  interior  red  bark,  of  which 
Nereis  no  small  quantity  in  our  market,  is  no  doubt,  more ^requcnily  produced 
ijf  cokuring  huhpneed  yellow  batk^  than  the  product  of  a  disHoet  speaea. 

"There  is  but  one  species  of  bark  in  addition  to  the  oblong^olia,  producinff 
a  red  powder  which  has  been  called  liosea,  and  as  that  species  is  seldom  or 
never  m  our  commerce,  there  can  be  little  or  no  powder  produced  by  it;  hence 
all  the  inferior  kinds  of  red  bark,  of  which  tiiere  is  no  small  quantity,  (to  the 
discredit  of  those  who  vend  it,)  must  be  either  such  of  the  obkmgifofia  which 
has  been  rendered  almost  inactive  by  age,  weather,  or  some  other  exposure, 
or,  as  before  surmised,  to  be  inferior  yellow  bark  coloured;  and  as  tlic  product 
of  the  former  must  be  small,  it  in  all  probability  proceeds  from  the  latter  sources 
hence  the  price  of  red  bark  is  as  Tarioos,  and  qualities  correspondent  to  the 
prices,  as  the  yellow  bark,  although  the  number  of  speMcs  of  which  we  are  ia 
possession  is  not  one-eighth  the  numljc  r  of  the  latter. 

*' rhc  cinchona  oblonu^if'dia  is  the  ma^nifolia  of  the  Flora  Peruviana,  and 
is  known  in  Spain  by  the  name  of  ColoruJa,  and  is  what  constitutes  the  red 
bark  of  conuneice;  it  occurs  generally  in  large,  thick  ptecei^  being  the  protect 
of  the  largest  tree  of  the  genus  cinchona. 

**  There  are,  however,  two  varieties  of  this  species: — 

"1st.  (Jolorada  Canarty  fQuill  red  l/ar/i,)  occurs  in  quilb  of  various  dia- 
meters, from  one-fourth  of  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  thickness.  The  epidermis 
ia  white  or  grayish,  with  transversal  fissures  or  warty  concfettons  of  a  nddUb, 
oolour;  the  interior  is  of  a  brick-jed  colour,  and  the  short  ftacture  is  short 
and  fibrous;  the  longitudinal  ftacUire  compact  and  diining,  the  taste  not  oe 
bitter  as  the  Calisaya. 

2d.  Cohrada  Plancha,  or  Flat  Red  Bark* — ^This  variety  is  in  very  large, 
thick  pieces,  from  one-half  to  two  inches  and  upwards  in  thiekneas^  and  fiea 
one  to  two  fc  ct  in  length;  the  epidermis  is  brown,  thick  and  rugged,  with 
cracks  running  in  various  directions;  the  fracture  is  very  fibrous;  the  inside  is 
of  a  deep  brick  colour;  the  taste  is  less  bitter  than  the  quill,  and  of  course 
much  less  than  the  Calisaya. 

''These  two  van l ties  frequently  come  in  the  same  aeKMNH  and  fton the 
appearanre  arc  no  doubt  the  product  of  the  same  species,  or  perhaps  the  same 
tree;  the  (juiil  produced  by  the  branches,  and  ihe  flat,  thick  piecca  fiom  the 
trunk,  or  the  former  from  young,  and  the  latter  from  older  trees. 

•'TUsbark  w  generally  more  soarce  in  our  market  than  the  yellow  or  pale 
barka»  and  commands  a  higher  price  when  genuine  than  any  other  bark.  From 
experiments  on  the  oblongifolia  I  procured  twenty  per  cent,  less  cinchonine 
and  quinine  in  combination  of  (juaniity,  tluui  tlie  quinine  produced  by  the  same 
quantity  of  Calisaya  arrolkntla  bark,  and  the  proportion  of  cinchonine  was 
rather  more  than  half  of  the  product 

*«  It  will  appear,  therefore,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  notwithstanding 
the  prejudices  which  have  so  long  existed  in  favour  of  the  red  l)ark,  analvsis 
satisfactorily  proves  that  it  is  inferior  to  the  Calisaya,  (yellow  bark,)  as  the 
whole  product,  as  before  stated,  of  its  active  principles  does  not  equal  that  of 
the  Calisaya.  and  cinchonine  constituting  rather  more  than  half  the  prodttc^ 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Parii^  ia  five  times  less  active  than  quinine.* 

*  \\  i  ilo  iiui  Cull  h1)  r  T)i.  T'.ii  1,  t  ,  In  :i!v\ .i\ <i  conficli-tl  ill,  in  :i i ii(in<.;  certainlv  lii?  « ci  k<  nn; 
iioi  >^l^|*ay*  cuntfct— and  wv  duubi  mucli  if  Ikct  will  prori:  ifab  extruae  (iiflcrencc  of  power  in  qttiiiiBa 
and  cmchiMiUMi  £d» 
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most  commonly  met  with  at  the  preaflBi  day  may  be  readily  recog^nised  and 
distiag^hed  from  each  other,  as  the  physical  characters  are  prominent  in  each 
variety;  after,  however,  selecting  the  best  species  of  Peruvian  bark  by  the 
■ereral  distinguiabing  and  specific  characters,  one  very  important  adventitioua 
coBdltion  y«t  ranum  to  be  iovesdgated.  it  is  a  fact  egftibliihed  beyond  con- 
troversy, that  age  is  a  very  powerful  and  influential  agent  in  modifying  the  con* 
dition  and  deteriorating  the  active  properties  of  bark,  insomuch  that  the  best 
i^eciea  of  Peruvian  bark,  when  old,  is  little  superior,  and  sometimes  even 
iofetior  to  the  Carthagena  bark»  wboi  fteih.  In  what  manner,  or  by  what  pro- 
^S^f  oi*  rather  the  cimiWMltanco  connected  with  it,  acts  upon  bark,  other 
tiban  a  combination  with  oxyg-cn,  or  a  voIatiHzation  of  its  active  principle,  I 
know  not.  Fabroni  states  with  truth,  that  cinchona  loses  its  solubility,  and 
consequently  ita  activity  by  long  exposure  to  the  air,  but  does  not  give  bis  om» 
tfon  M  to  tM  manner  it  k  thneaffectcd.  I  cannot,  howerer^  ooncehre  under 
exiatiag  circumstancea,  how  the  aolubility  of  Peruvian  bukoan  be  dinliuihed, 
except  through  the  agency  of  oxygen,  and  it  is  by  this  means  the  extract  of 
bark,  prepared  according-  to  the  common  formula  of  our  dispensatories,  is  de- 
void of  utility  i  for  owing  to  tlie  oxydisementof  the  extractive  matter,  the  solu- 
bifity  of  the  ezlraot  ii  ao  dimtmahed  daring  ha  formatkm  that  ■carcely  one-half 
is  soluble  in  Water. 

**  From  a  number  of  experiments  which  1  have  made  upon  Peruvian  bark  of 
various  species  in  diiierent  conditions,  1  have  observed  as  an  unequivocal  re- 
sult, that  the  same  species  of  bark,  which  when  fresh  i^t  very  productive  of 
quinine^,  when  old,  will  prodiiee  little  or  none  of  tiiat  prindple  upon  which 
alone  its  virtue  as  a  medicine,  resides. 

**  It  will  appear,  therefore,  an  important  duty  critically  to  examine  the  state 
of  bark  as  to  age,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  useful  in  this  pbcc  to  describe  the 
character  of  bark  in  this  condition.  The  prominent  features  which  character- 
iie  old  bariE,  tnd  diatSngoiah  it  from  recent,  are  to  be  foond  in  the  colour, 
taite,  smell,  weight,  &c.  Old  bark  has  lost  nearly  all  that  bitter  and  astringent 
taste  and  peculiar  aromatic  odour  which  are  such  prominent  characteriatica  of 
recent  bark  of  good  quality. 

**Tb»  sj^ednc  gravity  b  alao  geaaibly  diniimahed,  and  the  ftactme  inatead 
of  being  dumngand  cbmpactp  ia  dull,  flbroaa^  and  of  a  looae  teitnrei  and  the 
colour  very  frequently  passes  from  a  bright  orange  to  pale  yellow,  and  some- 
times to  a  dull  brown  colour  as  the  bark  advances  in  age,  particular))'  if  much 
exposed.  By  attention  to  these  few  conspicuous  characters,  taste,  smell, 
weight,  fifaetMre  and  colour*  no  arirtake  caaariae  intiM  adection  of  good  bark, 
iinleai  there  it  ■  groaa  deAdency  of  judgment'* 

Maraatibo  Bark. 

**  There  has  lately  appeared  in  our  market  a  species  of  cinchona,  liitherto 
not  obaerved^  whtdi  may  be  classed,  in  a  medicinal  point  of  view, ^between 
that  denominated  Carthagena  and  the  superior  barks.   It  generally  cornea  io 

bales  of  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  pounds,  from  Maracaibo;  hence  the  name 
above  adopted,  pursuing  the  arrangement  of  nomenclature  from  the  locality, 
as  observed  in  the  preceding  species.  This  bark  is  mucii  superior  to  the  Car* 
tbsqytwa  or  common  bmcikt  aa  it  is  generally  met  with.  It  |>rodacea doable  the 
afnoont  of  aalioe  matter  composed  of  cinchonine  and  quinine,  also  a  larger 
quantity  and  much  more  extractive  matter  than  the  latter,  it  is  therefore  at  least 
double  the  value.  As  it  can  be  purchased  at  tlie  same  price,  it  would  be  an 
object  and  advantageous  for  the  practitioner  to  be  acquainted  with  the  distin* 
gmabhig  charactem  of  tliia  barl^  by  which  he  oonld  diaeriminate  and  recogniae 
it  among  the  different  species  and  varieties  of  common  bark. 

**  It  occurs  in  flat  pieces,  which  are  short  and  broken,  as  if  it  were  separated 
from  the  tree  with  difhculty,  being  mostly  in  pieces  from  one  to  three  inches 
in  length,  and  half  to  one  inch  broad.    There  are  occasionally  found  flmaU 
qiiill%  the  longitudinal  edges  folding  together,  Ibnning  tubes  from  one-fourth 
,     to  one-half  inch  in  diameter.    It  is  of  a  deep  yellow  colour;  the  epidermis, 
*wbich  ia  extremely  thin,  smooth,  and  of  a  light  gray  colour,  is  generally  re- 
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moved  from  the  bark.  It  may  be  distinguiflhcd  from  the  Carthagcna  bark,  by 
being  more  compact,  and  breaking  with  a  iUgrt  ftnd  cleaner  fracture,  also  by 
SUtwteywbich  It  much  more  bitter:  it  it  quite  w  ftrong  a  bitter  as  the  Vamm 
bark,  but  has  not  the  astringency  of  the  lafier.  The  internal  layer  is  fibrous, 
but  in  a  less  degree  than  tlie  Carthapfena.  This  bark  has  only  appeared  in  our 
market  witliin  a  year  or  two,  and  as  it  will  supply  the  place  of  a  much  infenor 
article,  it    of  high  importance  to  the  profession. 

**The  quality  of  bark  depends,  no  deiabi;  OB  the  product  of  qmnine  and 
cInchoniiMb  they  respectively  contain.  The  separation  of  tliese  alkalies,  there- 
fore, is  a  very  valijablc  test  to  discover  the  qualities  of  difTcrent  species  of 
barks.  Difiercnt  barks,  however,  produce  various  proportions  of  these  two 
salts.  Thus  we  find  the  Calisaya  produces  most  quinine,  the  Immm  fMet 
ebonine*  and  tboied  or  oblongifolia  both  these  laitein  nearly  equal  propoitione. 
What  is  the  comparative  value  of  these  two  salts  is  yet  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy; a  considerable  majority,  however,  are  in  favour  of  the  quinine,  perhaps 
because  most  of  them  have  not  bad  an  opportunity  of  employing  the  cineho* 
nine.  Dr.  Paris  goes  so  ftr  at  to  slate  tut  ^nchonine  hjhe  timet  lem  netive 
than  qolninet  others  contend  the  reverse.  An  intereslinij  paper  was  read  be- 
fore the  Academy  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  which  is  published  in  the  UuUetin  de» 
Sciences  Medicates,  for  November,  lyJ.S,  in  which  M.  Daily  stales  that  he  has 
experimented  upon  the  sulphate  of  cinchonine,  with  a  view  to  determine  its 
febrifuge  qualitiea.  He  admioiBtcred  thb  sulplute  in  twenty-aeren  eaaea  of 
intermittent  fevers  of  different  Qrpe%  in  doses  oT  two  grain  pills,  giving  three  . 
or  fntir  in  the  interval  of  paroxysms,  by  which  treatment  he  cured  the  disease 
as  etVcclually  and  as  speedily  as  with  the  quinine;  of  which  twenty-Hcvm  cases 
there  were  sixteen  tertian,  nine  quotidian,  and  two  quartan.  He  remarkeii 
fl|itfaer»  that  the  einehonine  has  propertiea  lem  iitititlifl|^than  thoae  of  qnininc^ 
and  that  consequently  its  employvent  should  be  more  general  and  preferred 
in  all  simple  cases.  Yew  or  no  experiments  have  been  made  by  the  physicians 
of  thiscountr)^  upon  the  medical  properties  of  the  cinchonine;  it  consequently 
roust  be  very  little  known  by  them  from  their  own  experience,  but  it  cestainly 
i«  H  medicine  which  deaeirea  at  least  a  trial. 

"The  sulphate  of  quinine,  as  g:ene rally  termed,  is  not  a  perfectly  neutral 
salt,  being  in  Uie  state  of  a  sub.sulpliate  and  is  only  partly  soluble  in  water. 
Its  exhibition  in  this  fluid  is  rendered  much  more  eligible  by  the  addition  of  a 
drop  of  sulphuric  acid  to  each  grain  of  the  salt,  which  makes  a  perfectly  traospa- 
iwit  Bohition,  and  which,  from  its  obviooa  advanta|^s,  must  entireljr  anpetaede 
the  common  formula  of  gum  and  sugar:  a  few  grams  of  citric  or  tartaric  acid 
will  have  tlie  same  cflect  in  dissolving  the  quinine  as  the  Milpluirtc  acid,  and 
has  been  preferred  by  some.  Dr.  Paris  states  he  lately  saw  a  prescription, . 
in  which  the  salt  la  diieeted  to  be  rubbed  with  a  lew  grains  of  cream  of  tartar, ' 
and  then  to  be  diasolved  in  mint  water.  TUi,  he  contiwiei^  is  obviously 
injudicious,  since  tartaric  acid  decomposes  the  sulphate,  and  occasions  an 
insoluble  tartrate,  which  is  precipitated.  But  the  cream  of  tartar  is  objec- 
tionable merely  from  the  cirQumstaoce  that  the  active  part  of  the  compound 
may  be  obtaroed  in  •  mon  direct  and  speedy  prooem  by  the  tiftarie  aeti. 
The  cooibiaation  of  cream  of  tartar  and  aiiiphate/tf  quintae,  in  the  above  fue- 
scription,  does  produce  decomposition,  as  Dr.  Paris  has  observed,  but  the  vir- 
tue of  the  medicine  is  not  the  least  afl'cctcd  by  it,  and  the  precipitate,  instead 
of  being  an  insoluble  tartrate  of  quinine,  as  he  observes,  is  sulphate  of  potasai 
tartrate  of  quinine  is  a  veiy  soluble  wit,  and  is  held  in  solution,  while  tile  water 
becoraea  alightly  tm4>id  by  the  precipitation  of  sOlpbate  of  potass^  whadi^ 
however,  from  its  extremely  miiuite  division,  is  speedily  taken  up  by  the 
water,  when  you  have  a  (rMnsi):irenl  solution  of  tartrate  of  qiunine  and  sulphate 
of  potassi  and  us  ilic  iaucr  answers  neither  a  good  nor  a  bad  purpose,  it^of 
eoune^  can  ver>  conveniently  be  dispensed  willi»  and  iherefofc^  aa  beftcw 
stated,  the  tartarie  acid  ahouhl  be  prefened*  aa  having  a  msfe  speed|f  and 
direct  action." 


ICT*  ('iNXHf.  WA. — A  vegetable  alkaline  substance,  existing;  in  the 
Loxa  and  icd  batk  combiocil  with  kink  acid,  and  dii>cuvered  bj  *. 
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Oomez,  who  gave  it  the  liailie  of  Ciriehmiin.  It  is  in  very  fine  pris- 
aiitic  needles,  or  in  white,  transp&rentt  and  crystallioe  sctledf  of  a 
bitter  taete,  which  is  elowly  perceived,  end  is  <iompo8ed  of  csrtiont 
7&97|  nitrogen,  9.0£|  hjdro^^  6.22}  and  oxygen,  7.97|^ccord* 
log  to  Pdletier  and  Dumas,  is  soluble  in  alcohol^  especially  when 
warm;  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  required  2.500  times  its 
weight  of  this  liquid  to  dissolve  it^  ether  and  volatile  oils  dissolve 
it  with  difficulty.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  slowly  absorbs  a  small 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid;  heated,  it  decomposes  before  melting. 
It  possesses  the  properties  of  the  alkalies,  it  unites  with  some  of  tlie 
acids,  and  forms  witli  most  of  them  perfect  neutral  salts. 

To  prepare  it,  the  pulverized  loxa  bark  is  acted  upon  by  warm 
diluted  hydrochloric  acid;  filter  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  an  excess 
of  lime;  boil  for  a  short  time,  filter  a^jain,  and  wash  the  residuum; 
then  treat  it  with  boiling  alcohol,  whidi  dissolves  the  cinchonia  only, 
and  froaa  wUiok  it  is-  sepaiaftod  by  evaporation,  fihonld  It  contain 
mtf  eolomiog  natter,  aa  ia  aiiMst  always  the  eaoe,  it  nnat  be  eott- 
biaed  with  an  add,  and  the  salt  be  discoloured  b;^  means  of  animal 
charcoal,  and  the  Tegetablo  base  be  separated  again  by  ^e  Ifane  and 
alcohol. 

SuLPrrAxe  of  Cdioronia  is  a  neutral  salt,  produced  by  the  combi- 
nation of  sulphuric  acid  with  cinchonia.  It  is  in  four-sided  prisma* 
tic  crystals,  very  short,  and  terminated  in  an  acute  angle,  united  in 
bundles,  white,  shinijip^,  flexible,  inodorous,  and  intensely  bitter;  and 
is  composed  of  cinchonia,  1 00,  and  sulphuric  acid,  1 3. 021.  It  is  inso- 
luble in  ether,  soluble  in  54  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  almost  any 
proportion  of  alcohol.  It  melts  like  wax  at  about  the  boiling  point 
of  water.   At  a  higher  temperature  it  becomes  red,  and  decomposes. 

By  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  salphnric  acid,  H  Is  con* 
yemA  into  a  bl-sulphate,  which  dissolves  in  a  IHtlo  less  than  its 
weight  of  cold  Water* 

It  is  obtained  in  a  direct  way  b]r  combining  the  base  with  the  sc4« 
phnric  acid,  or  else  by  evaporating  and  crystallizing  the  mother 
waters  from,  which  the  salphal  of  qnmia  has  been  extrscted.  Doso 
one  to  ten  or  nu>re  grains. 

IC?'  QuiN'iA  is  a  vegetable  and  alkaline  salifiable  ba«p,  dtsrovcred 
by  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  in  the  cali.^aya,  red,  and  loxa  liarks,  and  is 
in  porous  masses,  whitish,  of  a  bitter  an<l  unpleasant  taste,  but  may 
be  however  obtained  in  crystals,  composed  of  very  minute  needles^ 
forming  silky  tufts. 

According  to  Pelletier  and  Dumas,  it  is  composed  of  carbon  75; 
nitrogen  8.45;  hydrogen  G.G6;  oxjfgen  10.43.  It  is  almost  insolu- 
blo  ia.  6old  water,  and  soluble  in  5000  times  its  wdght  of  boiling 
wateri  it  is,  on  the  coDtrary«  very  soluble  In  alcohol  and  ether.  The 
fixed  and  tobitile  oils  dissolve  a  small  quantity  of  it.  It  is  nnalter* 
abio  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  melts  when  healed^  and  docompoies 
abofe  the  boiling  nolnt;  it  possesses  alkaline  properties,  and  com- 
bines with  the  acias,  to  form  soluble  neutral  salts. 

It  may  be  procured  directly  from  the  yellow  bark  by  a  process 
similar  to  that  used  in  the  preparation  of  cinchonia.  "But  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  procure  it  by  the  decomposition  of  tlic  suli)hate  of  nuinia, 
by  an  excess  of  magnesia  or  lime.  The  precipitate  is  treated  with 
boiling  alcohol*  which  dissolves  the  quinia  disengaged  from  its  corn- 
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bination;  il  at  afterwards  isolated  by  evaporatiBg  tbe  akohoL  It  it 
purified  by  repeated  solutions  in  this  liquid. 

Sulphate  of  Quinia.  A  neutral,  saline  substance,  resulting 
from  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  quinin.  It  Is  in  very  minute 
needles,  of  a  pearly-white,  flexible,  resembling  fibrous  and  silky  aa- 
bestus,  united  in  radiated  flakes,  and  of  an  excessive  bitter  taste, 
and  by  analysis  is  stated  to  be  composed  of  cjuinia,  76.27;  sulphuric 
acid,  8.47;  water,  15.25:  and  when  it  is  eflloiesced,  it  is  composed 
of  quinia,  86.12;  salnbaric  acid,  9.57$  and  water,  It  it  to- 

Idble  in  about  teveo  bandred  and  forty  partt  of  cold,  and  in  thirty 
of  boiling  water.  It  becomes  more  tolable  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
tulphuric  acid,  which  cantet  it  to  form  a  bi-sulphate.  It  dissolvet 
eatilj  in  alcohol;  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  effloresces  rapidlyi 
heated,  it  melts,  and  has  the  appearance  of  wax«  and  at  100''  Cen- 
tig.  (212°  Fahr.)  it  becomes  phosphorescent,  principally  ^vhcn  rub- 
bed; it  is  then  charged  with  vitreous  electricity.  At  a  higher  tem- 
perature it  is  decomposed*  It  is  obtained  directly  in  the  following 
manner:  boil  repeatedly  the  yellow  bark  in  water  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid.  The  colouring  matter  is  separated  by  treating  the 
liquor  tlius  obtained  witli  quick-lime;  then  by  submitting  tlic  preci- 
pitate, previously  washed  in  cold  water,  to  the  action  of  alconol  at 
tint  tincture  it  aflerwarda  evaporated,  and  the  reaidne  boiled 
In  diluted  tulphuric  acid.  Cry  stale  of  pure  tulphate  of  quinia  are 
obtained  on  cooling.  From  1  kilogramme,  (2  pounds,  S  ounoet,  5 
drachnit,  avoirdupois,)  of  calisaya  bark  are  produced  about  12 
grammes,  (3  drachms,  7  grains,]  of  sulphate  of  quinia.  The  PhU, 
Fharm,  has  introduced  a  formula  for  this  salt,  which  is  substantially 
the  same  as  the  above.  At  it  it  rather  more  precite,  it  nuiy  not  be 
improperly  placed  here. 

"iVke  of  Yellow  bark,  in  powder,  a  pound;  Lime,  in  powder, 
four  ounces;  Sulphuric  acid,  Alcohol,  Animal  charcoal,  Distilled 
water,  each,  a  sumcient  quantity.  Boil  the  bark  for  half  an  hour, 
with  eight  pints  of  distilled  water,  acidulated  with  a  lluid  ounce  of 
the  tulphuric  acid.  Strain  the  decoction  through  linen ;  then  boil  the 
letidue  with  the  tame  ouantity  of  acidulated  water,  and  filter  at 
before.  Mix  the  filtered  liquort,  and  giaduallj  add  the  lime,  ttir- 
ring  constantly.  Wash  the  precipitate  with  distilled  water,  and 
having  dried  it,  digett  it  in  alcohol,  with  a  modei;ate  heat  Pour  off* 
the  tincture,  and  repeat  the  digestion  several  times,  till  the  alcohol 
is  no  Iong;er  rendered  bitter.  Mix  the  tinctures,  and  distil  over  the 
alcohol  till  a  brown,  viscid  liquid  remains  in  tlu^  retort.  Upon  this 
substance,  removed  from  the  retort,  pour  as  much  sulphuric  acid, 
lare;ely  diluted  witli  water,  as  may  be  sufficient  for  its  perfect  satu- 
ration. Then  add  the  animal  charcoal,  and  having  evaporated  the 
liquor  buiiiciently,  filter  it  while  hot,  and  set  it  aside  to  crystalliz,e." 

In  addition  to  the  preceding,  the  tame  pharmacopoeia  has  intro- 
duced a  preparation  denominated  tiiytirt  tuUhai  of  quinia^  which 
conrittt  in  evaporating  the  liquor,  poured  oi(  at  above,  from  the 
crjttalt  of  tnlpnat  of  quinia,  to  a  pilular  conaittence. 


Oj*  As  it  Is  of  mneh  fanpoituice  to  keow  if  the  M^itoe  of  qxMm  wo  em* 
pl^j  be  genuine  the  ftUowioif  properties  wiU  trad  to  detenniae  tbisb  aeooid- 
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in?  to  the  obleirationi  of  Dr.  Barker,  in  tile  4di  Tot  Trans,  of  the  Callegt  €f 
Phytieiaw  of  IieUnd,  p.  STl. 

"When  exposed  to  heat  on  a  slip  of  platlna  foil,  it  melts  like  wax:  it  then 
blackens,  partly  rises,  and  burns  with  flame.  It  requires  at  least  300  times  its 
weight  of  water  for  solution  ^  much  more  of  it  is  taken  up  by  hot  than  bv  cold 
witer,  from  wbicli  it  eiyttaUizes  in  prwms.  It  ii  mudi  more  tohible  in  alcobol 
than  in  water,  dissolving  in  a  quantity  of  rectified  apirit»  of  specific  ginfity  S40» 
amounting-  to  about  10  times  its  weight.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  decomposed 
by  several  re-agenls.  Soluble  barytic  salts,  as  might  be  expected,  render  it 
turbid;  but  I  have  not  observed  any  re-agent  to  produce  so  striking  an  effect 
u  Uim,  I  have  Ibund  a  veiy  nintxte  quantity  of  this  aubitanoe  in  water;  Ibv 
eaoMDple^  a  grain  of  iodine  heated  in  a  drachm  or  two  of  water,  to  produce,  in 
the  watery  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  quina,  a  copious  precipitate  of  a  cinna- 
mon-brown colour.  This  precipitate  dissolves  on  hcaliiif^the  liquor;  it  is  also 
soluble  in  rectified  spirit,  and  is  again  tlirown  down  by  water.  The  tincture 
of  iodine  may  be  alao  applied  aa  a  teat  of  the  attlpbate  of  <itdoai  tbia  tincture 
is  partly  decomposed  by  water,  but  the  ooloiir  or  the  prec^tHito  ia  qoifte  dt^ 
ferent  from  that  produced  by  the  iulpbate  of  quSnat  which  in  coloiir  TOiy  mncb 
resembles  the  Peruvian  bark. 

*'  By  the  preceding  characters,  viz.  its  fusion  by  heat,  little  solubility  in 
water,  greater  ac^abili^  in  alcohol,  and  the  brown  colour^ed  precipitate  it  af* 
fords  with  iodine,  it  may  be  distinguished  from  other  substances.  To  these 
characters  may  be  added,  its  sensible  qualities,  particularly  its  strong  bitter 
taste,  which,  if  found  to  co-exist  with  the  above-mentioned  chemical  proper* 
tiesr  will  prove  the  sobstance  to  l>e jrenoine,*** 

Other  methods  propoaed  ham  different  aourcca.   See  the  £ancd»  No,  335, 

J».  820. 

The  following  is  also  connected: 

Ettimation  of  the  Vegeio-AlkoVt  in  Peruvian  hark. — It  is  often  important  in 
pharmacy  to  be  able  to  tell  the  value  of  a  sample  of  bark,  by  ascertaining;  the 
qittotity  of  qoinia  or  cinobonia  which  It  contatna.  MM*  Henry  and  Plisaon, 
and  also  M.  Tilley,  have  published  processes  for  thb  purpose.  Professor  Go- 
bcl  applies  the  following  method  to  obtain  the  same  end: — Two  ounces  of 
powdered  bark  are  acted  upon,  at  successive  times,  by  sixteen  ounces  of  wa- 
ter* and  one  hundred  and  eighty  grains  of  muriatic  acid,  specific  gravity,  1.13, 
eboUiilon  being  occasioned;  all  the  liqnlda  are  to  be  put  together,  and  caustic 
potassa  added,  whicli  iirotluccs  a  brown  precipitate:  this  is  to  be  rcdissolved 
in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  again  precipitated,  and  so  on,  until  the  precipitate  is 
quite  white  {  it  is  then  to  be  dried,  and  treated  with  cold  strong  alcohol,  to 
aepainte  the  quinia  and  dncbonia  ftom  each  other* 

M.  Veltman  has  daraaed  the  followins^  proceas^  which  may  be  applied  to 
small  quantities,  is  easy  of  execution,  and  exact: — Fif^y-five  grains  of  the  bark 
in  fine  powder,  is  to  be  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  washed  siliceous 
sand,  the  grains  of  which  are  about  half  the  size  of  poppy^seed:  this  is  to  be 
wen  mixed  irith  five  drops  of  muriatic  acid,  and  twenty  drops  of  alcobol,  and 
pressed  lightly  into  a  glasB  tube  four  inches  and  three-quatiers  long,  and  0.6 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  one  end  of  which  has  been  covered  with  a  little  piece 
of  musUn,  and  then  inserted  into  a  close  vcssri.  The  other  end  of  this  tube 
is  to  be  connected  by  a  bent  tube  with  a  small  flask  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
nil  oonoe  and  a  half  of  alcohol  and  twenty  dfopa  of  muiatie  addt  the  bent  tube 
ahould  be  0.2  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  one  end  aboald  go  to  the  bottom  of  the 
flask,  the  other  should  reach  the  surface  of  the  mixed  bark  and  sand.  The 
alcohol  in  the  flask  is  then  to  be  boiled  by  a  small  spirit  lamp.  It  will  pass 
through  the  tnhe  and  extract  all  that  is  soluble.   If  the  ebullition  is  perform* 

slowly,  the  last  drops  of  aleohol  pass  nearly  colourlesa^  The  reddish-browii 
niooholic  tincture  is  to  be  precipitated  by  hydrated  lime;  after  twelve  hours  it 
is  to  be  separated  by  a  filter,  the  liquor  is  to  be  rendered  slightly  acid,  evapo- 
rated until  in  a  soft  state,  then  dissolved  in  a  hundred  and  twenty  grains  of 

*  For  the  amount  of  sulphat  of  quina  from  difl^erent  barki^  by  PcUetier  and 
CaventoUt  aee  M«  A.  Med.  Jour.  VoL  V.  p.  475. 
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Wftter,  md  precipitated  by  a  few  drops  of  caustic  ammonia.  The  precipitate 
being  dried,  indicates  the  qiumtity  of  :ilk:i!i  in  tlie  bark.  In  this  way  M.  Vclt- 
nan  found  tlutt  from  3.3  to  6.0  parts  oi'  vegcto-aUudi  were  combined  in  100 
pertsofdHTennt  varieties  of  bMk.--Bidli  Vhh. 

TfuU  of  Sulphate  of  Qt/iriMi.— The  bitter  taste  of  sulphate  of  quinia  it  to 
strong,  that  the  mixture  of  one  part  witli  one  hundred  and  sixty  of  snj^.ir  still 
has  it  sensibly.  It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that  if  one  pari  of  the  same  salt  be 
mixed  with  ten  or  fiilcen  parts  of  the  powder  of  valerian,  feunci,  ania,  orange 
peel^  8ec«  a  mixture  is  ootained  wbioh  baa  icarcely  any  bitSemtaa.  Sugar, 
thmferc,  is  a  bad  thiii|^  to  remore  the  bittemeaa  of  aulphate  of  quinia:  the 
end  may  be  better  obtained  by  the  me  of  aome  aiomatie  powder.— ifi|g^.yW> 
J*/utrmacte. 

PhospJiote  of  Quinia. — The  phosphate  of  auinia  rendered  slightly  acid,  u, 
aeeofding  to  M.  Harkai^  a  much  milder  medicine  than  the  aulphate  or  tlMi 

free  allcali.  It  is  better  retained  on  the  stomach  where  irritation  exists,  or  by 
nervous  patients,  or  by  those  who  are  subject  either  to  cong-estions  of  blood 
or  infiammationf  its  use  does  not  occasion  that  unpleasant  feeling  which  ia 
tometiiMs  produced  after  taking  the  sulphate:  it  doea  not  ao  feadily  accde* 

fate  the  motions  of  the  Ik  art,  nor  does  it  irritate  the  bronchis  or  lunp.  In 
con??cf;ticnrc  of  ils  insolubility  and  ptdvcnilcnt  state,  it  is  administered mpiUi^ 
from  one  to  four  grains  being  u  dose. — JJuil.  Univ.  C.  XX.  240. 

The  foliowing,  from  the  Journal  of  Pharmacy^  No.  L  p.  28,  is 
also  of  importance. 

Pure  sulphate  of  quinia  has  the  form  of  minute  fibrous  cry  stals,  it  is  inodo- 
rous, and  its  taste  is  bitter.  If  certain  vegetable  products,  such  as  starch  or 
sugar  be  mechanically  mixed  with  it,  they  may  possibly  be  observed  by  merely 
iaspeeting  the  preparation  with  a  glass. 

1st  If  the  sulphate  of  quina  be  mixed  with  a  considerable  pvoportion  of 
foreigTi  matter,  it  may  probably  be  detected  by  dissoU  injr  ihe  salt  in  question 
in  about  three  hundred  times  its  weight  of  water — say  one  prain  in  about  five 
flind  drachms  of  boiling  distilled  water.  On  cooling,  pure  sulniiatc  of  quina  will 
be  deposited  in  feathery  crystals  in  twenty-four  hours,if  there  oe  no  adulteration. 

2dly.  As  indirect,  but  as  good  collateral  evidence,  the  taste  of  sulph.itc  of 
quina,  of  known  good  cjuality  may  be  compared  with  that  of  another  sample. 
Thus,  when  pure,  a  grain  of  sulpliatc  of  quina  will  render  nearly  a  pound  and 
a  half  of  water,  or  10,500  grains,  sensibly  bitter. 

Sdly.  The  alkalies,  cither  pure  or  their  carbooateab  if  but  altghtly  in  exoeBa» 
always  occasion  precipitation  at  ordinary  temperatures,  in  a  solution  of  snl- 
phatc  of  quina  containing  only  1-lOOOth  of  its  weight,  or  less  than  ^ne  grain 
in  two  iiuid  ounces  of  water. 

4thl7.  A  aohition  of  tannin  oceasions  a  very  aenaible  predpitate  in  an  aquc- 
oua  amotion  of  sulphate  of  quina,  containing  only  l*10,000th  of  its  wdght  of 
the  5?alt,  provided  tlicrc  be  no  acid  in  excess.  Kino  is  that  form  of  tannin 
which  best  answers  the  purpose.  It  is,  however,  to' be  observed,  that  the. 
aalta  of  morphia,  dnehoma,  strychnia,  &c.  are  similarly  affected  by  tannin  j 
bat  they  are  not  likely  to  be  mixed  witii  aulphate  of  quina. 

5thly.  Sulphate  of  quina  suspected  to  contain  sugar,  gum,  or  other  sub- 
stances soluble  in  cold  water,  mav  be  Iik d  by  digesting  the  same  portion  of 
tlic  salt  in  small  and  successive  poriions  of  water  to  saturation.  If  the  sulphate 
of  qoina  be  pure,  and  the  aokrtiooa  all  properly  aatatated,  they  will  bave  tiie 
iane  taste  and  specific  gravity;  and  amiUr  pqrtiona  will  yield  bj  evapontioa 
equal  quantities  of  solid  residtmm. 

6thly.  A  repetition  of  the  above  process,  substituting  alcohol  for  water,  an- 
swers for  extracting  resin  and  some  oilier  substances,  because  sulphate  of 
quina  is  soluble  in  alcohol  to  only  a  limited  extent. 

7thly.  If  a  white  substance,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  be  found  in  the  sulphate 
of  quina,  heat  the  mixture  to  about  170°  of  Fabrcnheit.  This  will  render 
starch  soluble,  and  its  presence  may  be  detcrnilned  by  the  addition  of  an 
aqaeoua  aohition  of  iodine,  which  will  immediately  occasion  a  blue  colour, 
and  eventually  a  blue  precipitate.  The  iodine  should  be  added  m  toit  amril 
quantity  aodalovly. 
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8thly.  Sulphate  of  qu'ma  has  been  adulterated  with  ammoniacal  salts.  Theie 
arc  rendered  obvious  by  adding"  a  little  of  the  suspected  salt  to  a  solution  of 
potash.  If  any  ammoniacal  sail  be  present,  ammoniacal  gas  will  be  readily 
detected,  either  by  the  fmell,  or  by  bolding  over  the  mixture  a  piece  of  tur- 
meric paper,  or  a  pit  of  gloss  nioiftened  with  acetic  acid. 

9thly.  To  ascertain  whether  sulphate  of  quina  contains  any  earthy  salts, 
such  as  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  sulphate  of  lime;  burn  a  portion  of  it  in  a  silver 
or  platina  crucible,  or  even  in  a  clean  tobacco*pipc.  Any  earthy  salt,  or  any 
natter  indestructible  by  lieat,  will,  of  course,  remain  in  the  Yeasd. 
'  lOthly.  To  ascertain  that  the  sulphate  of  quina  contains  the  proper  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  quina,  dissolve  a  little  in  pure  muriatic  or  nitric  acid,  and 
add  a  solution  of  muriate  or  nitrate  of  barj'tcs:  60  parts  should  give  about  17.3 
to  17 A  of  sulpbatof  barytes^  or  the  method  may  be  varied  vithout  the  trouble 
of  drying*  the  precipitate.  Dissolve  60  grains  of  sulphate  of  quina  in  water 
slightly  acidulated  with  muriatic  or  nitric  acid;  add  a  solution  of  18  grains  of 
nitrate  of  barytes,  and  separate  the  precipitated  sulphate  of  barytes  by  filter- 
ing. If  nitrate  of  barytes  be  now  added  to  the  clear  solution,  it  should  still 
06airion  slight  precipitation,  fbr  60  of  sulphate  of  quina  contain  5.8  gr.  of  aul- 
phuric  acid,  equivalent  to  19.1  of  nitrate  of  barytes. 

This  test  is  only  to  determine  that  there  is  no  crystaUized  vegetable  matter 
uncombined  willi  sulphuric  acid  in  the  sulphate  of  quinai  the  detection  of 
earthy  or  alkaUnc  sulphates  has  already  been  provided  for. 

llthly.  Sulphate  or  quina  riiould  lose  not  more  than  from  8  to  10  per  cent, 
of  water  liy  being  heated  till  deprived  of  its  water  of  crystallization.  Mr.  Barry 
informs  me  that  he  once  examined  a  sample  which  contained  more  than  40 
per  cent,  of  water  in  excess  diffused  through  it. — London  PhUoKphUal  Mag. 

CINCHONA  CARIBjEA.  E.    Caribman  Cinchona.  Tk^Bark.^ 

Thh  tree  is  found  in  the  Caribean  islands.  It  grows  to  a  very 
large  size.  Dr.  Wright,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  all  our  know- 
ledge of  it,  found  some  in  the  parish  of  St.  James',  Jamaica,  fifty  feet 
high,  and  proportionably  tliick.  The  wood  is  hard,  clouded,  and 
takes  a  fine  polish.  The  bark  of  the  large  trees  is  rough,  the  cuti- 
cle thick  ami  inert,  and  the  inner  bark  thinner  than  tliat  of  the  young 
trees,  but  more  fibrous.  The  bark  is  brought  to  us  in  pieces  about  a 
span  in  length,  rolled  together,  and  a  line  or  half  a  line  in  thickness, 
oi  a  brow/x  colour  on  tlie  hurfuce,  which  is  most  commonly  covered 
with  white  lichens:  interaalJy  it  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and 
verj  fibrous  in  its  fracture.  It  baa  at  first  a  sweetish  tastet  but 
after  being  chewed  some  time»  it  becomes  extremelj  nauseous  and 
bitter.^  Dr.  Wright  says  he"  made  use  of  this  bark  in  all  cases  where 
Peruvian  bark  was  incficated,  and  with  the  greatest  success.  It  has 
often  been  confounded  with  the  cinchona  floribunda»  (Willdenow's 
seventh  species,)  so  excellently  analyzed  by  Fourcroji  under  the  % 
title  of  the  Cinchona  of  St.  Domingo,  and  wnich|  taken  intemalljTf 
is  apt  to  excite  vomiting  and  purging. 

CITRUa 

Foiyuii^ltia  lomniria*  KIL  Ord.  Pmaetm^  liniu  AmHrn^  Jnm* 

1.  Crr&vs  AvRANTiuif.      JL  D,    Semite  Orange. 

7%e  iem)e9fjfl9W€rst  dutUled  water  and  esscniial  oil  of  the  JlowerSf 
(hejmce  mid  outer  rind  of  the  fruity  and  the  unripe  fruiL 

Stfn.  Oranges,  (F.)  Fomeranzin,  (G.)  Arancio,  (I.)  Nai'anja,  (S.)  Narenj, 

(U.)  Nigaraoga,  (San.) 

The  orange  tree  is  a  beautiful  evergreen,  a  native  nf  Asia,  but 
now  abundantly  cultivated  in  the  smtthem  parts  of  Europe,  and  in 
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tlie  West  India  Islands.  There  arc  several  varieties  of  tliif  qiecies 
but  they  may  all  be  referred  to  the  bitter  or  Seville  oraoge,  and  tbe 
sweet  or  China  oranf^e. 

The  leaves  are  neitiier  so  aromatic  nor  so  bitter  as  tbe  rind  of  the 
fruit. 

The  flowers,  (flores  jiaph.r,)  are  highly  odoriferous,  and  hare  been 
for  some  time  past  in  g;reat  esteem  as  a  perfume;  their  taste  is 
somewhat  warm,  accompanied  witii  a  degree  of  bitterness.  Tliej 
yield  their  tiavour  by  infusion  to  rectified  spirit,  and  in  distillation 
both  to  spirit  and  water,  (aqua  Jlorum  m^hms)  the  bitter  natter  U 
dissolved  bj  wtteri  and  on  evaporating  the  decoction,  muuisentife 
in  the  eitract 

A  very  fragrant,  red-coloured  oil,  distilled  from  these  flowers,  is 
brought  from  Italy  under  the  name  of  oleum  or  easentia  neroH;  but 
oil  itf  behen,  in  which  orange-flowers  have  been  digested,  is  fre- 
qnentlj  substituted  for  it.  The  fraud,  however,  is  easily  detectedy 
as  the  real  oil  is  entirely  volatile,  and  tlie  adulterated  is  not. 

The  juice  of  oranges  is  a  grateful  acid  liquor,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  citric  acid,  syrup,  extractive,  and  mucilage. 

The  outer  yellow  rind  of  the  fruit  is  a  grateful  aromatic  bitter. 

The  unripe  fruit  ih  icd  are  called  Curacoa  oranges.  They  vary  in 
size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  clierry.  They  arc  bitterer  than 
the  rind  of  ripe  oranges,  but  not  so  aromatic,  and  are  used  as  a 
stomachic. 

Jiiediad  ui e^^The  leaves  have  been  celebrated  by  eminent  phy< 
sicians  as  a  powerfal  antispasmodic  in  convulsive  disorders,  and 
espectallj  in  epilepsy;  with  others  they  have  entirely  failed.  Oran^ 
flowers  were  at  one  time  said  to  be  an  useful  remedy  in  convulsiTe 
and  epileptic  cases;  but  experience  has  not  confirmed  the  virtues 
attributed  to  them.  As  by  arying  they  lose  their  virtues,  they  may 
be  preserved  for  this  purpose  by  packing  them  closely  in  earthen 
vessels,  witii  iialf  their  weight  of  muriat  of  soda.  The  juice  is  of 
considerable  use  in  febrile  or  inflammatory  distempers,  for  allaying 
heat,  quenching  thirst,  and  promoting  the  salutary  excretions:  it  is 
likewise  of  use  in  genuine  scorbutus,  or  sea-scurvy.  Although  the 
Seville,  or  bUter  orange,  as  it  is  called,  has  alone  a  place  in  our 
pharmacopoeias,  yet  the  juice  of  the  China,  or  sweet-oran^,  is  much 
more  employed.  It  is  more  mild,  and  less  acid;  and  it  is  used  in 
Iti  most  simple  slate  with  j;reat  advantage,  both  as  a  cooling  medi- 
cine, and  as  an  useful  antiseptic  in  fevers  of  tiie  worst  kinds,  as 
well  as  in  many  other  acute  diseases,  being  highly  beneficial  as dle- 
viating  thirst  Dr.  Wright  applied  the  roasted  pulp  of  oranges  as  s 
poultice  to  fcBtid  sores  in  the  West  Indies,  with  very  great  snooess. 

The  rind  proves  an  excellent  stomachic  and  carminative,  promot- 
ing appetite,  warming  tlie  habit,  and  strengthening  tlie  tone  of  the 
viscera.  Orange-peel  appears  to  be  considerably  warmer  than  that 
of  lemons,  and  to  abound  more  with  essential  oil;  to  this  circum- 
stance, therefore,  due  regard  ought  to  be  had  in  the  use  of  these  me- 
dicines. The  flavour  of  the  first  is  likewise  supposed  to  be  less  pe- 
risliable  than  that  of  the  latter. 

(TTViA  Pham.  1820,  Aursntii  Cottez— PAiA  Fkarm,  the  same— JR^  fM 
Pkarm,  idem. 
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2.  CrmvftMBDfOA.  E,  L, 

Ltimn,    The  juice  and  outer  rind  of  the  fruity  and  the  volatile  oil  of 

the  outer  rind, 

Sjfn.    Citronier,  (F.)  Cltronc,  (G.)  Limone,  (I.)   Citri,  (S.)  L^lmon,  (Ar.) 
Lcmu,  (H.)  Jamb^ra,  (San.)  Mmkui  /un<iixiit  Theoph.  and  Dioscor. 

The  juice  of  lemons  is  timilar  in  qnalitj  to  that  of  oranges,  from 
which  it  difters  little  otherwise  than  in  containing  more  citric  acid 
and  less  svrup.  The  quantity  of  the  former  is  indeed  so  great,  that 
the  acid  has  beeu  named  from  this  fruit,  Acid  of  lienions,  and  is 
commonly  prepared  from  it.  The  simple  expressed  juice  will  not 
keep  on  account  of  the  sjrup,  extractive,  and  mucilage,  and  quan- 
tity of  water  which  it  contains,  wljich  causes  it  to  ferment. 

The  yellow  peel  is  an  elegant  aromatic,  and  is  freauently  employ- 
ed in  atomacMc  tinctores  and  infuMons:  it  Is  conaiaerabW  less  hot 
tban  omQge*peel,  and  yields  in  distillation  with  water  a  less  qoan- 
tity  of  essential  oil,  its  flaTovr  is  nevertheless  more  iierishable,  yet 
does  not  arise  so  readily-  with  spirit  of  winef  for  a  spirituous  extract 
made  from  lemon-peel  possesses  the  aromatic  taste  and  smell  of  the 
subject  in  much  greater  perfection  than  an  extract  prepared  in  the 
same  manner  from  the  peels  of  oranges. 

Medical  use. — Lemon  juice  is  a  powerful  and  agreeable  antiseptic. 
Its  powers  are  much  increased,  according  to  Dr.  Wri«rht,  by  s;itu rat- 
ing it  witli  rauriat  of  soda.  This  mixture  he  recommends  as  possess- 
ing very  great  efficacy  in  dysentery,  remittent  fever,  the  belly-ache, 
putrid  sore  throat,  and  as  being  perfectly  specific  in  diabetes  and 
lienteria.  Citric  acid  is  often  used  with  great  success  for  allaying 
▼omiting:  with  this  intention  it  is  mixed  with  caAonat  of  potass, 
from  wmch  it  expels  the  carbonic  acid  with  effervescence.  This  mix- 
tore  should  be  drank  as  soon  as  it  is  made:  or  the  carbonic  acid 
gas,  on  which  actually  the  anti-emetic  power  of  this  mixture  de- 
pends; may  be  extricated  in  the  stomach  itself,  by  first  swallowing 
the  carbofiat  of  potass  dissolved  iif  water,  and  drinking  immediately 
afterwards  the  citric  anid  properly  sweetened.  The  doses  are  about 
a  scruple  of  the  carbonat  dissolved  in  eight  or  ten  drachms  of  water, 
and  an  ounce  of  lemon  juice,  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  citric  acid. 

Lemon  juice  is  also  an  ingredient  in  many  pleasant  refrigerant 
drinks,  which  are  of  very  great  use  in  allaying  febrile  heat  and 
thirst.  Of  these,  the  most  generally  useful  is  lemonade,  or  diluted 
lemon  juice,  properly  sweetened.  Lemonade,  with  the  addition  of 
a  certain  quantity  of  anjr  good  ardent  spirit,  forms  the  well-known 
beverage  punch,  ^hich  »  sometimes  given  as  a  cordial  to  the  sick. 
The  Gennaimriters  order  it  to  be  made  with  arrack^  as  rum  and 
brandy,  they  say,  are  apt  to  occasion  head-ache.  But  the  fact  is  di- 
rectly the  reverse,  for,  of  all  spirits,  arrad^  is  most  apt  to  produce 
head-ache.  The  lightest  and  saiest  spirits  are  those  which  contain 
least  essential  oil,  or  other  foreign  matters,  and  which  have  been 
kept  the  longest  time  after  their  distillation. 

ij-  Lmon,  Fhvn,  U.  S,  1830— Idem,  Fbii,  i'^imi.— JLimones,  N,  York 
Fharm, 
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.  ACIDUM  CITRICUM.  CUfit  ^eid.  daH  of  Lenwm. 

Take  of  the  juice  of  lemonSj  one  pint;  Carbonal  of  lime  prepared, 
one  ounce,  or  as  much  as  tnay  be  sujicient  to  saturate  the  juice, 
D&uUd  tidphune  addy  idnt  jpmd  ouncei.   Md  the  curbomt  of 
Sme  by  small  poriioM  ai  a  ttme  to  the  juieej  wkU$i  boilings  and . 
mix  it  6y  stirrings  then  pour  ojf  the  liquor,    TVash  the  eitrai  9f 
Hme  which  rernmfis  by  re]jra(t>l  culdUlons  of  fresh  warm  icattT^ 
and  then  dry  it.    Add  the  diluted  sulphuric  acid  to  tlie  dried  pow- 
der, and  boil  it  for  ten  minutes;  then  press  it  strongly  through  a 
linen  cloth,  and  (fterwanh  filter  it  through  paper.    Let  the  clear 
liquor  which  has  passed  be  cveiporatcd  in  a  gentle  heat^  so  that  < 
crystals  may  for ui  as  it  gets  cold.    To  render  these  crust uls  pure, 
dissolve  thim  a  t,erond  and  a  third  time  in  tcater^  ana  after  each 
solution  filter  the  liquor,  boil  it  doim,  and  set  it  by  to  crystcdlize. 

Ciirie  acid  crystallizes  ia  rhomboidal  prisms,  which  suffer  no 
diange  from  exposure  to  the  air,  and  have  an  exceedingly  acid  taste. 
When  sufficiently  heated,  they  melt,  swell,  and  emit  fumes,  and  arc 
partly  sublimed  unchanged,  and  partly  decomposed.  Water,  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  dissolves  half  of  its  wevi^ht  of  these  crystals,  and 
at  212°  twice  its  weight  The  solution  undergoes  spontaneous  de- 
composition very  slowljr.  Sulphuric  acid  chars  it,  and  forms  vinegar. 
Nitnc  acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  and  acetic  acids. 

CitratM  m  decompoaed  bj  the  stronger  mineral  acids*  and  alao 
by  the  oxalic  and  tartarie»  which  form  an  insoluble  precipitate  in 
thdr  solntlons.  The  alkaline  citrate  are  decomposed  by  a  solution 
of  barytes. 

For  very  particular  details  respecting  the  manufacture  of  citric 
acid,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Park's  Cncmistrv  applied  to  the  Arts. 
This  acid  is  introduced  into  the  Pharm.  of  tl.  S.  q{  1820.  The 
Pharm.  of  N.  Fork  and  Phil,  also  introduce  this  acid  into  their  list 
of  the  materia  medica — but  give  no  formula  for  its  preparation. 

CLEMATIS  CRI8PA.— CLBMAITS  VIORNA. 

The  leaves  of  these  species  of  clematis  or  virgin's  bower,  are  ex- 
tremely acrid,  and  may  be  found  useful  in  chronic  rheumatism,  palsy, 
old  nlcers,  and  in  fine«  in  all  the  diseases  in  which  Stork  found  the 
clematis  recta  nseful.   It  is  necessary  to  use  them  in  small  doses.* 


CLEOME  DODECANDRA. 

_  *  * 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  6cc.  and  grows 
abundantly  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Albany.  The  whole  plant  has 
an  extremely  fetid  smell.  In  some  parte  of  the  United  Stales,  the 
root  IS  employed  as  an  anthelminticT  Common  on  the  sandy  shores 

of  Lake  Krie,  near  Buflfaloe  Creek — also  along 'the  margins  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Mi8Soari.»Atf^l«^s  Gen.  of  North  Jimmcan 
FlantSf  li.  p,  73. 

•  Barton'i  CoUecUoi^,  Part  II.  p.  30.  f  BMrton't  CoUectioiif,  Part  JL  p.  64. 
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COCCINELLA.  D. 
Cooous  (Cacti.  E,)  L»  CochmeaL 

<Sy;i.  Cochenille,  (F  .G.)    Coccinilia,  (I.)    Cochinilla,  (S.)    Cochineel  poo- 
ebie,  (Tain.)  Tola,  (Jews.)   KammcBcu^,  Dioieor. 

Cochineal  is  the  dried  body  of  the  female  of  an  hemipterous  insect. 
It  is  found  only  in  Mexico,  chiefly  in  the  province  of  Oaxia,  on  the 
leaves  of  a  non-descript  cactus,  according  to  Humboldt.  There  are 
^  two  kinds  of  the  cocliineal  insect,  which  live  on  dilVerent  species  of 
cartas.  The  wild  cochineal,  grana  sylvestra^  which  is  covered  with 
a  ailky  or  cottonj  envelope,  aadris  foand  in  many  places,  New  Grap 
Bada,  Quito,  Peru,  Mexico,  is  leas  valuable  than  the  cvitivated  or 
powdery  cochiaealy  which  is  without  that  covering,  grows  to  a  larger 
sizoy  and  fumisbesa  finer  and  more  permanent  colour.  The  Spaniards 
endeavour  to  confine  both  the  insect  and  the  plant  on  which  it  feeds 
to  Mexico.  But  this  attempt  at  monopoly  will,  we  hope,  be  frustrated, 
by  the  exertions  of  some  gentlemen  in  the  East  Indies,  whither  the 
insect  was  carried  from  Kio  Janeiro,  in  1795,  by  Captain  Nelson. 
The  male  only  is  furnished  with  wings;  the  female  has  none,  and 
remains  constantly  attaclied  to  the  leaf  of  the  cactus.  During  the 
rainy  season,  the  Mexicans  preserve  these  insects,  with  the  succulent 
leaves  to  u  hicli  they  are  attached,  in  their  liouses;  and  after  the  rainy 
season  is  over,  they  are  transferred  to  the  living  plants,  and  in  a 
few  days  they  lay  innumerable  eggs,  and  die:  or  the  pregnant 
viothersare  rapidly  conveyed  to  the  nei^hbouiing  mountains^  where 
thej  are  kept  till  October,  when  the  rains  cease  in  the  plains  and 
oonmence  m  the  mountains.  They  are  collected  three  times  in  the 
year,  first,  the  dead  motliers  are  gathered,  as  soon  as  they  have  Ui4 
their  esgs,  gfma  de  paatle:  in  three  or  four  months,  the  young, 
which  have  grown  to  sufficient  size,  are  collected;  and  in  three  or 
four  months  more,  all  the  young  are  collected^*  lari;e  and  small  in- 
discriminately, except  those  which  they  preserve  fur  breeding  next 
year.  They  are  killed  by  throwing  them  into  hot  water,  or  by  turn- 
ing them  over  in  heaps  in  the  sun,  or  by  placing  them  on  mats  in 
their  furnaces;  which  last  method,  though  least  common,  preserves 
upon  the  insect  that  whitish  powder,  uhich  enhances  their  price  at 
Vera  Cruz  and  Cadiz.  Good  cochineal  loses  bot  two-thinfs  of  its 
weirtt  bj  beinsj  dried.  From  a  verv  distant  period,  laws  have 
exined  acaiast  8ie  adulteration  of  cochineal,  and  it  is  ordered  to  be 
exposed  ror  sale  in  separate  grains,  not  in  agglutinated  masses. 
800,000  pounds  are  brought  annually  to  Europe^  and  each  pound 
contains  at  least  70,000  insects;  Humboldt  says,  32,000  arobas  of 
52  pounds  each.  From  their  appearance,  when  brought  to  us,  they 
were  loner  «npposed  to  be  the  seed  of  some  plant,  uiey  are  sirlalf, 
irregular,  roundish  bodies,  of  a  blackish-red  colour  on  the  outside, 
and  a  bright  purple-red  within.  Their  taste  is  acrid,  bitterish,  and 
astringent.  They  are  used  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  fine  colour 
which  they  produce,  aud  they  are  principally  consumed  by  the  scar- 

•  The  N.  York  Pharm.  spcaTcs  of  It,  as  being  only  *'the  dried  female." 
From  what  is  nbove  stated,  we  think  this  is  an  error—nor  have  we  met  with 
the  fact  elsewhere.  * 
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let  dytn*  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  not  only  the  fruit,  Iwt  «feil 
the  green  joints  of  several  species  of  cactus^  dye  cotton  purple  or 
red.  In  pharmacy  thoy  are  employed  to  ^^ive  a  beautiful  red  to 
some  tinctures.  Tiieir  colour  is  easily  extracted,  both  by  alcohol, 
water,  and  water  of  ammonia;  and  in  the  dried  insect  it  is  not  im- 
paired by  keeping  for  any  len«;th  of  time. 

*'The  true  cochineal  has  been  found  in  South  Carolina,  and  Mr. 
Raphael  Peale,  of  Philadelphia,  asserts  that  he  has  discovered  it 
nptm  the  itland  of  Little  St  Simoii%  on  the  coast  of  Georgia.  It  la 
extremelj  desirable  that  the  insect*  and  the  cactus  coccinelUfer 

Slant  on  which  it  breeds,  should  be  cultivated  in  the  Southern 
lates*  The  planters  might  find  it  a  valuable  source  of  reTenuet 
when,  from  vicissitudes  in  the  season,  their  crops  of  rice  or  cotton 
should  fail." 

Neumann  got  from  1920  grains,  1440  watery  extract;  and  in  an- 
otiier  experiment,  from  the  same  quantity,  1430  alcoholic*  The 
former  was  extremely  gelatinous. 

The  peculiar  colouring  principle  of  cochineal  has  been  called 
cochenefin.  When  perfectly  pure,  it  is  a  very  brilliant  purple-red 
powder,  with  a  granular  crystalline  appearance.  *  Carmina  has  been 
suggested  as  a  TOtter  title.  Cochineal  is  said  to  be  invariablj  adul- 
terated with  pieces  of  dongh,  formed  in  moulds,  and  coleured  with 
cochineal,  and  that  this  fraud  gives  employment  to  a  considerable 
number  of  women  and  children  in  Iiondon.  By  throwing  the  sus- 
pected sample  into  water,  the  ipurunu  ones  are  dissolved,  and  the 
extent  of  the  adulteration  is  ascertained. 

Medical  Use. — They  have  been  lately  re-i  ccommended  as  an  ano- 
dyne and  antispasmodic  in  hooping  coui];ii:  for  nearly  a  century  ago, 
the  vci  V  prescription  now  employed,  was  generally  adopted. 

in  pliaiiiiacy  they  are  used  for  colouring  tinctures  and  lip-salve. 

(Hj*  The  £/'.  6\  Pharm.  of  1820,  omitted,  or  rejected  this  article  in  both  of 
its  editions.  The  PhiL  Pharm,  of  1830,  follows  in  iU  tteps;  whilst  that  of 
N»  York  inicits  it  under  the  London  name  of  Coccus. 


1.  COCHLEARIA  ARMORACIA.   £.  h.  U. 

HorBe-raduh,    The  Hoot, 

TUrotfymMMfl  SSUeuhta,  Nat  Ord.  SUiquom,  Linn.  Crudferm,  Juss. 

Syn.  Crzn-y  Raifort,  (F.)  Murrettich,  ((i.)  Rafano  rusticano,  (I.)  Marviaco,  .) 

^«9«tyic  Ayfuit,  DioKor. 

This  perennial  plant  is  sometimes  found  wild  about  river  sides, 
and  other  moist  places:  for  medicinal  and  culinary  uses,  it  is 
cultivated  in  gardens;  flowers  in  June,  but  rarely  perfects  its  seeds 
in  Great  Britain.  Horse-radish  root  has  a  quick  pungent  smell* 
and  a  penetrating  acrid  taste;  it  nevertheless  contolns  in  certain 
vessels  a  sweet  juice,  which  sometimes  exudes  upon  the  surface.  Bj 
drying  it  loses  all  its  acrimony,  becoming  at  first  sweetish,  nnd 
afterwards  almost  insipid:  if  kept  in  a  cool  place,  covered  with 
sand,  it  retains  its  qualities  for  a  considerable  time. 

According  to  Neumann,  3840  parts  were  reduced  ^by  drying  to 
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1000^  aad  g«?e  of  watery  extract  48O9  ftn<i  ^5  of  alcoholic,  and  in- 
ymniij  420  alcoliollc,  aiiid  480  waterj;  all  these  extracts  were  sweel- 
bb,  witheat  wingencj.  About  fifteen  of  Tolatile  oU«  extremdy 
pQVgent,  and  heavier  than  water*  aroae  in  distillation  with  water. 

Medical  use. — This  root  is  an  extremely  penetrating  stimulus.  It 
excites  the  solids  and  promotes  the  flaid  secretions.    It  has  fre- 

3uently  done  service  in  some  kinds  of  scurries  and  other  chronic 
isorders,  proceeding  from  a  viscidity  of  the  juices,  or  obstructions 
of  tlie  excretory  ducts.  Sydenham  recommends  it  likewise  in  drop- 
sies, particularly  those  which  sometimes  follow  intermittent  fevers. 

03*  Annoncta,  Fharm,  U,  JS,  1820— jPA«7.  Fharm,  idem.— iV.  York  Pharm, 
AmonoiK  fsdiz. 

2.  COCHLEARIA  OFnCINALia  D. 

Common  Scurvy-grass.    The  Plant. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  on  the  sea-shore  of  the 

northern  countries  of  Europe,  and  is  lometimes  cultivated  in  ear- 
dens.  As  long  as  it  is  fresfi  it  has  a  peculiar  smell,  especially  wnen 
bruised,  and  a  kind  of  saline  acrid  taste,  which  it  loses  comnletely 
by  drying,  but  which  it  imparts  by  distillation  to  water  or  alcohol. 
It  also  furnitthes  an  es&ential  oily  the  smell  of  which  is  extiemelj 
pungent. 

Medical  use. — The  fresh  plant  is  a  gentle  stimulant  and  diuretic, 
and  is  chiefly  used  for  the  cure  of  bea-scurvy.  It  is  emj)loyed  ex- 
ternally as  a  gargle  in  sore-throat  and  scorbntic  aiectioDS  of  the 
mis  and  mouth.  It  may  be  eaten  in  eubstance  in  any  quantity,  or 
tie  jnice  may  be  expressed  from  it,  or  it  may  be  infused  in  wine  or 
water,  or  its  nrtoes  may  be  extracted  by  dutillation. 


COFFEA. 

Cofftt  TVee.    7%e  Sud. 

A  shrub  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  high,  originally  a  native  of 
Arabia,  but  is  now  cultivated  iu  tlie  East  and  West  Indies,  and  in 
several  parts  of  America.  The  Arabian,  or  Mocha  coffee,  imported 
from  the  Levant,  is  far  the  most  aromatic  and  resinoas,  and,  on 
acconntof  its  superior  flavoar  is  the  most  esteemed.  Ver^  various 
have  been  the  opinlomi  entertained  by  different  physicians  relative 
to  the  medicinal  qualities  of  the  cofee-berry;  some  inveighing 
agsinst  its  use  as  a  pernicious  indulgence,  others,  on  the  contrary, 
are  as  vehement  in  its  praise.  It  has  been  suspected  of  producing 
palsies;  and  Dr.  Percival  assures  us,  from  his  own  observations,  that 
the  suspicion  is  not  aUo::;ether  without  foundation.  According, 
however,  to  the  experiments,  and  in  the  language  of  the  same  respec- 
table author,  coffee  is  slifj^htly  astringent  and  antiseptic;  it  mode- 
rates alimentary  fermentation,  and  is  powerfully  sedative.  Its 
medicinal  qualities  seem  to  be  derived  from  the  grateful  sensation  it 
produces  on  the  stomach,  and  from  the  sedative  powers  it  exerts  OB 
the  vis  vUse.    Hence  it  assists  digestion,  and  relieves  the  head-ache| 
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bat  in  delicate  habits,  it  often  occasions  watchfuliiet8»  trmorSy  md 
many  of  those  complaints  denominated  nervous. 

The  celebrated  Sir  John  Pringlc  bestows  high  encomiums  on  cof- 
fee, as  a  remedy  in  paroxysms  of  the  periodic  asthma.  He  directs, 
the  best  iMoclia  cofree,  newly  burnt,  and  made  very  strong  imme- 
diately after  grinding  it,  an  ounce  to  one  dish,  without  milk  or  sugar, 
to  be  repeated  after  ihe  interval  ot  a  <|uarter  or  half  an  hour,  until 
relief  be  obuiiiied.  We  are  assured  also,  that  Sir  John  Flojer, 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  kept  free  firoaiy  or  lived  eisj  uiider 
this  amictive  complaint,  by  the  use  of  strong  colfee. 

With  respect  to  the  medicinal  properties  of  cofiet  says  Dr.  Wtl- 
lich,  it  is  in  ^neral  excitant  and  8timulating«  thongn  we  doalit 
whether  it  relaxes  the  animal  fibres*  as  has  by  some  authors  been 
supposed.  Its  more  or  1^  wholesome  ettect  greatlj  depends  on 
the  climate,  as  well  as  the  age,  constitution,  and  other  peculiarities 
of  the  individual,  llonce  it  cannot  be  recommended  to  children,  or 
persoqs  of  a  hot,  choleric,  nervous,  or  phthisical  habit;  nor  will  it 
be  so  uselul  in  warm,  as  in  cold  and  temperate  climates;  but  to  the 
phlegmatic  and  sedentary,  a  cup  of  coffee,  one  or  two  hours  after  a 
meal,  or,  which  is  still  better,  one  hour  before  it,  may  be  of  service 
to  promote  digestion,  and  prevent  or  rctnove  a  propensity  to  sleep. 
In  cases  of  spasmodic  asthma,  hypochondriasis,  scrofula,  diarrhcea, 
agaeS)  and  particularly  against  narcotic  poisons,  snch  as  opiam»  hem- 
locki  &c.  coffee  often  produces  the  best  effects;  nor  is  there  m  dth 
fnesiic  remedy,  better  atdapted  to  relieve  periodical  head-aches  which 
proceed  from  want  of  tone,  or  from  debiutjr  of  the  stomAch. 

The  heaviness,  head-ache,  giddiness,  sickness,  and  nervous  aflbo- 
tions,  v,'\uv]\  attack  some  persons  in  the  morning,  after  taldiig  aa 
opiate  at  night,  are  abated  by  a  cup  or  two  of  strong  coffee. 

Dr.  B.  S.  Harton  recommends  a  strons;  infusion  of  coffee,  with  or 
without  sugar  and  milk,  in  cases  of  retention  or  suppression  of  the 
menses,  accompani»Ml  with  very  weak  arterial  action.    He  opposed  • 
its  use  in  all  cases  of  active  hrcmorrhagies,  and  even  in  common 
iluor  albus,  when  connected  with  febrile  action. 


COCOS  BUTYRACEA.  £. 
The  Maekaw  Dree.   Tke  fixed  oil  of  the  nu/,  adUd  Pahn  Oil 

Monacia  Ilcxandrin.    N:it.  Ord.  Pahna:, 
Syn,  Huile  de  cocobtcr  du  Bresil,  (F.) 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  South  America.    The  fruit  is  triangular, 

yellow,  and  as  big  as  a  plum.    The  nut  or  kernel  yields  the  oleum 

pahnx  oi  the  shops.  It  is  first  sli<r;htly  roasted  and  cleaned,  and 
then  ground  to  a  paste,  first  in  a  mill,  then  on  a  levigating::  stone. 
This  paste  is  gently  heatcfl,  and  mixed  with  -j^ths  its  weight  of  boil- 
ing water,  put  into  a  bag,  and  liie  oil  expressed  between  two  heated 
plates  of  iron.  It  yields  jgtlis  or  ,^,.ths  of  oil.  If  coloured,  this  oil 
may  be  purified  by  fdtration  when  melted.  Tlii"5  oil  has  the  consist- 
ence of  butter,  a  golden-yellow  colour,  the  sniL-ll  of  violets,  and  a 
sweetish  slate.    When  well  preserved,  it  keeps  several  years  with- 
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out  becoming  raucid.    When  spoiled,  it  loses  its  yellow  colour  and 
pleasant  smell.    It  is  said  to  be  often  imitated  wilh  axunge  colon r- 
•    ed  with  turmeric,  and  scented  ^\  ith  Florentine  iris  root.  It  is  rareij" 
used  in  medicine,  and  only  exti'i  !i;illy  as  an  emollient  ointment. 

It  has  of  late  bccu  largely  uaed  in  England  in  tiie  manuiatture  of 
toiktU  soap. 


COLCUICUM.  JL 
CoLCHioux  AuTmfif ALK.  £»  D*  Meadow  Saffron,  7%e  rooL  (Bulb,) 

Hexandna  Trigynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Spathaeex,  Linn.  Junct^  .Tiiss. 

Sm»,  Colchlque,  (F.)  Zeitlozen»  Weisscn  saiTron,  (G.)  Tydeloosin,  (Dutch.) 
Hundeded,  (Dan.)  TfdlBsa,  (Swed.)  Colchko  autumnale,  (I.)  Zafran,  (S.) 

Although  tlie  root  is  here  ordered,  it  is  incorrect,  for  it  is  properly 
the  bulb:  a  number  of  stringy  tibres  proceed  from  the  bottom  of  this 
bulb,  which  constitute  the  roots,  bul  are  of  no  use  in  medicine* 

C0»  Culdiiciiii^  U.  S.  Fiarm.  182Q— Colchicl  ndiz.  JK  r«rifePiML--€oi- 
cbki  radix  et  lemeii*  Phil  Fkann. 

Meadow  saffron  is  a  perennial  balbous-rooted  p1ant»  which  grows 
in  wet  meadows  in  the  temperate  countries  of  Europe.  It  flowers 
in  the  begimung  of  autumn,  at  which  time  the  old  bulb  begins  to  de- 
cay, and  a  new  bulb  to  be  formed.  In  the  following  May  the  new 
bulb  is  perfected,  and  the  old  one  wasted  and  corrugated.  Thev  are 
dug  for  medical  use  in  the  beginning  of  summer.  The  sensible  qua- 
lities of  the  fresh  root  are  very  various,  according  to  the  place  of 
growtli,  and  season  of  the  year.  In  autumn  it  is  inert;  in  the  begin- 
ning of  summer  highly  acrid:  some  have  found  it  to  be  a  corrosive 
poison,  others  have  eaten  it  in  considerable  quantity,  without  expe- 
liendng  any  effect  When  it  is  possessed  of  acrimonj)  this  is  of  the 
aama  nature  with  that  of  garlic,  and  is  entirely  destroyed  by  di  ving. 

i!ftcfiea{««€;-^toerck,  Collin  and  Plenck,  have  celebrated  its 
wtnes  as  a  diuretic  in  hydrothorax  anc^  other  dropsies.  The  ex- 
pressed juice  is  used  in  Alsace  to  destroy  vermin  in  the  hair. 

It  has  of  late  years  been  asserted,  that  colchtcom  forms  the  basis 
of  Husson's  Ettu  Mcdicincde,  A  saturated  vinous  tincture  is  now 
used  as  its  substitute  in  gout,  rheumatism,  dropsy,  &.c.  and  appa- 
rently with  equal  eft'ects.  It  acts  irregularly,  probably  from  the  dif- 
ferent periods  at  which  it  has  been  collected  for  use,  and  also  from 
other  roots  having  been  sold  for  it,  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  its 
appearance.  It  generally  combines  an  anod^  ue  cft'ect  with  a  drastic 
operation  as  an  emetic,  purgative,  or  diuretic.  At  certain  seasons  it 
seems  absolutely  inert  Orfila  jave  two  or  three  bruised  bulbs  to 
dogs,  without  any  bad  effect  Vre  seem  yet  to  want  more  specific 
details  as  to  its  culture,  and  best  time  of  collecting  for  medical  use* 

The  seeds  have  Jately  been  highly  extolled.  The  plant  does  not 
appear  to  produce  them  in  Americai  although  in  England  they  are 
abundant. 

In  the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  liondon  Medical  Repository,  is  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Williams,  on  the  eflicacy  of  colchicum  seeds  in  syphi- 
litic rheumatism;  also  a  review  of  a  work  on  the  subject^  by  Mr.  Hay- 
den,  respecting  its  use  in  inflammatory  diseases. 
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In  the  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal^  No.  254,  we  tre 
iBformed  that  the  month  of  July  is  the  proper  time  to  take  it  up;  and 
some  account  is  given  of  alcoholic  tincture  of  goaiacnm  being  a  test 

of  the  goodness  of  cnlc!)icum. 

In  the  fourteenth  volume  of  the  London  Medical  Repository,  Mr. 
Battky  jjives  particular  information  as  to  its  growth,  &c.,  with  ex- 
periments on  the  subject,  and  his  ideas  as  to  the  best  mude  of  drying 
it.  All  these  are  but  little  known  amongst  us,  and  as  the  subject  is 
highly  interesting,  I  shall  introduce  iheni  here. 

nj^  an  analysis  of  the  bulb  of  coichicum,  Pelletier  and  Carentoii 
find  it  to  consist  of  &ttj  matter,  composed  of  elaine;  stearine;  Tola- 
tile  acid;  acid  gal  I  ate  of  verairme;  yellow  colourimr  mktter;  gam; 
starch;  inuline*  in  abundance;  woodfjr  substance.  The  ashes  are  in 
too  minute  a  quantity  to  merit  attention. 

From  this  examination,  it  appears  that  the  cedavilla,  veratniB 
album,  and  coichicum,  owe  their  properties,  in  great  par^  to  a  new 
alkali,  called  veratrine. 

Dr.  Williams  in  a  communication  in  the  London  Medical  Repo- 
sitory, for  June,  1821,  entitled  *'  Further  Remarks  upon  the  Seeds 
of  the  Coichicum  Autumnale,'*  &c.  recommends  that  their  collection 
should  depend  rather  upon  their  dark  brown  colour,  than  upon  tlie 
exact  season  ot  the  year,  in  order  to  obtain  them  in  perfection.  He 
ascertained  that  in  a  pound  of  the  seeds  gathered  in  the  Utter  part  of 
June  or  early  in  July,  eleven  ounces  in  weight  were  lost  by  drying; 
whilst  the  same  quantity  collected  at  the  end  of  July  or  beginning 
of  August,  lost  only  two  ounces  and  a  half. 

He  also  protests  against  bndsing  the  seeds  in  their  preparation  as 
a  medicine.  Their  value  he  states  as  residing  chiefly  in  the  hosk, 
or  cortical  part,  and  he  prefers  Sherry  wine  to  any  other  in  the  pre- 
paration; or  what  is  preterable,  jjfoo^  spirit^  in  consequence  of  the 
very  variable  quality  of  the  wine.  His  formula  for  the  tincture,  is 
two  ounces  apothecaries'  w  eight  of  the  unbruised  seeds,  macerated 
for  ten  days  or  a  fortnij^hf,  in  a  fluid  pint  of  proof  spirit. 

It  appears  that  the  denjand  for  coichicum  seed,  has  caused  other 
seeds  to  be  sold  for  them.  In  order  to  prevent  mistake  or  imposi- 
tion, the  following  description  of  the  seeds,  is  given  by  Mr.  Gray, 
in  the  London  Medical  Repository  for  April,  1821. 

SbHINA  CoLOKtOI  AUTUMNAUS. 

Seeds,  ovate,  globose,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

IniegtanerUtf  simple,  soft,  spongy,  membranaceous,  thin,  dull, 
reddish-brown,  closely  adherent  to  tneperisperm. 

Perisperm^  or  aBnmenf  hard,  rather  cartilaginous,  pellucid,  pale, 
not  in  the  least  divided,  of  the  same  shape  as  the  seed. 

Corctdum,  or  embryo,  very  small,  ovate,  globose,  not  in  the  least 
divided,  whitish,  placed  nearly  opposite  to  the  hylum^  or  that  part 
where  the  seed  is  affixed  to  the  parent  plant,  but  out  of  the  axis  of 
the  seed.   Base  pointing^  to  the  hylum,  slender,  apex  Tery  obtuse. 

*  The  inulioe  appears  to  exiit  in  the  root  of  coichicum,  in  inseparable  com- 
bioation  with  staiok 
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The  leaves  of  the  colchicum  autumnal e  are  stated  to  be  a  most 
destructive  poison  to  cattle,  producing  first,  a  most  violent  purging, 
reducing  them  to  excessive  weakness;  after  which  constipation  en- 
sued, not  to  be  removed  by  the  usual  remedies;  and  the  cattle  died 
the  following  day  in  great  pain:  the  stomach  was  mach  inflamed, 
and  the  yillons  coat  entirely  destroyed.  If  this  is  the  case.  It  is  most 

Gohable  that  they  would  likewise  prove  very  active  articles  of  tiie 
ateria  Medica. 

SxiraciM  from  Practical  Observations  on  Colchicum  ^uturmuUff  by 
Cha».  7%  Hodm^  E9q.   London,  18^  p.  7SU 

His  ordinary  form  of  prescription  is  a  powder,  composed  ot  one 
part  of  powdered  colchicnm,  three  of  carbonat  of  potash;  and  five  of 
Mlphat  of  potash*   Of  this  powder  one  drachm  is  to  be  taken  three 
^  or  tbar  times  a  davy  with  half  a  pint  of  warm  water,  in^e  state  of 

effervescence,  wltn  tartaric  or  citric  acid.  To  this  is  sometimes  add- 
ed a  dose  of  calomel  at  night;  and,  when  the  bowels  are  not  freely 
moved  before  the  second  or  third  day,  and  the  disease  is  violent, 
salts  and  senna  to  quicken  its  operation:  but  in  very  violent  cases, 
more  colchicum  is  required,  whilst  no  more  purgative  medicine  can 
be  borne;  and  then  pills  of  colchicum  only,  arc  given  between  the 
doses  of  the  powder,  or  in  other  cases  of  violence,  pills  of  calomel, 
and  from  five  to  eight  or  ten  grains  of  cokUicum  are  given  in  the 
tirst  instance,  to  be  followed  by  the  powders,  as  directed  above. 

*'In  cases  where  bleeding  is  considered  to  be  adviseable,  it  is  made 
to  precede  the  exhibition  of  eolchicnm.  It  will  Qsaally  happen  tiiat 
the^,  medicine  wilt  produce  some  relief  on  the  second  day;  but  not 
its'decidedly  beneficial  operation  till  the  third  day,  when  purging 
generally  takes  place.  In  some  cases^  indeedi  no  relief  occurs,  even 
on  the  third  day,  when  full  doses  of  opening  medicine  are  required, 
or  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  dose  of  colchicum,  &c.  &c. 

"In  children  and  weakly  subjects,  the  dose  of  the  powder,  in  all 
cases,  varies  from  sixteen  i^rains  to  two  scruples;  so  as  to  give  from 
two  to  five  or  six  grains  of  the  colchicum;  the  full  drachm  containf 
iflg  about  seven  grains." 

He  refers  to  the  variation  in  strength  of  the  article,  according  to 
the  period  of  the  bulbs  being  collected,  and  the  care  with  which  uey 
are  dried. 

Mr.  Thomson  thinks  he  has  proved,  that  the  bulb  is  in  its  high^ 
est  state  of  excdlence  in  the  month  of  Jolj,  or,  at  latest,  earlr  in 
August}  and  also,  that  drying  the  bulbs  at  a  higher  temperature 
than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  materially  tends  to  dissipate  the  appa- 
rently evanescent  principles  on  which  their  efiicacy  depends.  Mr. 
Battley  has,  however,  published  an  answer  to  Mr.  Thomson's  paper  . 
in  the  Medical  Repository  for  November,  in  which  he  advocates  the  ' 
advantage  of  drying  the  bulbs,  after  bein;;  sliced  immediately  on 
toeing  gathered,  at  a  temperature  of  170°  of  Fahr. 

*♦  Both  these  accounts  cannot  be  right;  indeed,  the  subject  is  still 
entirely  sub  iudice.^^  He  adds,  that  ** neither  his  father  nor  himself 
has  found  the  different  specimens  which  they  have  used,  to  vary 
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Very  materially  frdm  each  other  in  practical  ahholigh  they  hive 

been  gathered  both  in  spring  and  in  autumn,  or  have  been  purchased 
from  (lift'erent  druggists,"  &c.  "The  powder  he  is  at  present  using 
is  more  powerful  than  he  has  before  used,  and  it  was  gathered  about 
the  middle  of  September,  when  the  plants  were  in  flower,  and  was 
dried  at  least  at  130°  of  temperature,  on  the  day  it  was  gathered, 
having  been  first  cut  into  thin  slices,  and  spread  out  OD  perforated 
trays;  it  was  powdered  ou  the  day  after.*' 

From  eight  pounds  of  firedi  balbs,  Mr.  Bainhridge  obtained  two 
^oda  fifteen  o«nees  of  dried  alicea)  sad  from  them  two  pouada  tea 
onncea  and  a  quarter  of  fine  powder*  with  four  oancca  of  bard* 
Irown*  oataide  scalesy  lyhich  latter  were  very  difficult  to  powder 
and  were  not  used." 

Mr.  Haden  thinks  the  tincture  by  no  means  comparabl&/ll  utility 
to  the  powder,  yet  he  admits  he  had  not  used  the  former  eirfensivcly. 

|Cj^  We  think  it  proper  here  to  mention  that  no  writer  has  given 
the  peculiar  and  distinctive  cliaracter  of  the  bidb  of  colchicum  by 
which  it  may  be  recognised  at  once  amongst  1000  different  ones: 
this  is  a  small  projection,  or  nail-like  process  on  one  side  at  the  hot-, 
torn  part,  which  makes  it  totally  unlike  every  other  bulbous  root. 
Among  all  the  writers  I  have  consulted  as  to  this  peculiar  process  of 
tfie  Imlb*  I  find  it  delineated  only  by  Emanuel  Sweertius,  in  his 
Florilegimnt  printed  at  Amaterdam,  in  16471  fol.  plate  56— -he  haa 
6  ^rea  of  duTerent  colchicum,  of  which  5  have  thia  procesa  welt 
delineated.  The  figure  of  thb  bulb  in  Woodville'a  Med.  Botany, 
has  not  ang  of  Us  real  character.  Much  dispute  appears  to  ha?e  ex- 
isted respecting  the  Hermodactyl  and  Coknicum.  It  ia  probable  a 
knowledge  of  this  proeeas  might  have  prevented  this,  as  well  as  the 
discordant  opinions  respecting  the  colchicum  itself, 'for  which  tjn- 
ciuestionably  other  roots  have  been  substituted.  I  have  had  the 
Heuchera  Americana  brought  to  me  for  the  colchicum  1  Jim.  EdL 

Preparaiwns  oj  Colchicum^  from  Graxfs  Sujjpkment  to  tht  Fhat" 

macopuiia, 

ViNUM  Radioum  Colohioi.    fFku  of  Colohkmm 

B.  Rad.  colch.  sice   •    •   •  ^ij. 

Vin.  albi  Hisp.     ^    .    .  y^tj» 
Infuse,  filter,  and  add 

Sp.  vin.  rect.  ....  ^ij. 
Used  in  gouti  twentj  drops  at  ni^t. 

TiNUM  Seminum  Colchici.    Wine  of  tke  seeds  of  ColcMcutm 
B.  Sem.  colch.  sice.    .    .    •  iif, 
Vin.  albi  Hisp.      .    .    .  jj^i. 
Infuse  for  ten  days  and  filter. 

One  to  three  drachms,  bis  in  die,  in  rheumatism. 

Eao  d'HusSon.    £au  Medkinak, 

B.  Rad.  colch  ^ij. 

Vini  albi  Hisp.      .  .   .  ^viij. 
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Aoxrar  Colohioi.    nugar  af  (Mhkmu 
ft*  Bad-  ctrfolriciy  •   •   •   •   2i.  » 

Acet.  dtstUL    •   «    .  • 
Dkest  for  a  daj«  aad  express*-add 
Pnwftpinti  «  •  •  •  • 

Dhireficy  balf  a  drachm  to  a  dndhm,  bis  in  die. 

OxTMEL  CoLOBXoi.    Oxymtl  of  Colehkum» 
ft.  Fresh  roots  of  ofdcbicnPf  iu 

Distilled  vineigiar,  •   •  . 
Soak  for  two  dajt  and  preoa  to  the  liquor  add 

Honey,   ftij. 

And  boil  to  a  syrup. 
In  listhma  and  dropsji  pne  drachm  bis  in  die,  gpraduall^  increased. 

TiNonnuk  CoLcnici.    Tincture  of  CokhiiCUHL 

ft.  Rad.  colchici,    .    •    •    •  iij. 

Proof  spirit,  •    •    •    •    .  xt?. 
Used  in  goat 

(X^  Tlie  following  observmtions  rnvf  possibly  tenre  to  explain  seme  of  tbe 

differences  which  have  been  experienced  in  the  Colchicum  by  different  prac- 
titioners at  ail  times.  That  other  plants  have  been  mistaken  for  it,  I  haro  Oft* 
ticed  above.    We  cannot  wonder  then  at  such  opposing  testimonies. 

GsfelUiaim.*— *'Tlie  Ef^anann  is  alio  called  Colebicum,  becaiiie  it  is  abun- 
dant in  Colchis.^  It  ii  distingiuflhed  ftom  the  Cnau  which  it  otherwise  re- 
sembles, by  its  8126,  its  broad  liliaceous  leaves,  and  largfcr  seminal  vessels.  It 
is  not  agreed  by  botanists,  says  Ray,  whether  Colchicum  root  be  the  ofHcinal 
Hermocuictyl,  some  afEnnIng,  others  denying  it  The  most  learned  and  skd- 
lul  make  them  different,  amongst  whom,  Bauhin  proves  the  root  of  Colchicnm 
not  to  be  the  ITcrmodactyl,  because  the  dried  Hermodadyl  remains  white,  not 
rugous,  moderately  hard,  and  g-ivs  a  white  powder,  in  all  of  which  the  dried 
Colchicum  is  deficient.  J.  Bauhin  adds,  the  root  ojf  Colchicum  is  poisonousj 
the  Hermodaetyl  on  tbe  eontniy  nay  be  nfely  tasted,  Beddes,  the  Arabians 
have  informed  us  that  Colchicum  is  useful  to  those  alBicted  with  the  gout; 
and  Ray  found  it  so,  when  externally  applied.  It,  however,  is  to  be  remarked 
with  ChahrxiLs,  that  there  are  diflercnt  species  of  Colciiicum;  hence  some 
have  said  Colchicum  was  poisonous}  others  have  denied  this  from  mistaking 
die  diffieient  species^  Chabneus  has  enumcmted  nineteen  kinds  of  ColebiciUQ. 
In  speaking  or  them,  therefore,  he  divides  the  Colchicum  into  poisonous  and 
of  course  noxious,  which  has  long  roots,  and  is  the  Ephemeron  of  Dioscorides, 
Paulus,  Galen,  and  Aetius;  and  into  non-poisonous,  which  Mesues  says  is  bet- 
ter and  more  perfect,  and  is  properly  denominated  Hennodactyl  in  the  shopst 
and  hence  it  appesis  that  TYsgos  was  deeeiTed  when  he  mistook  this  last  for 
the  Colchicum;  for  I  can  truly  say  that  I  have  often  used  the  powdered  ITcr- 
modactyl, and  always  with  the  happiest  result  Sennertus  also  experienced 
before  roe,  a  like  difference  in  the  Ephemeron* 

**  This  plant  is,  in  tdl Us  parttt  injurious  to  tiie  human  lace:  Ibr  bdng  takeo^ 
immediately  it  corrodes  and  ulcerates  the  lips  and  stomach,  for  whether  it 
abounds  in  acrid  sarmo-volatilc  particles,  of  the  highest  penetration,  so  it 
that  with  its  sli:\rp  ami  perforating"  pnint'?,  it  induces  crobKuis  and  ulcerations. 


*  Lanzmh  Optra  Omnia,  v.  1, 194.  LAUsaone,  1738,  4to.  cap.  r4.  lie  Ephc* 
ncfo. 
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And  excitea  such  a  strangulation,  as  if  one  bad  eaten  a  fungus;  when  it  de- 
•eendt  into  tb*  intotiiiei^  it  in  like  muiner  corrodes  and  ukemtet  then  bj 

means  of  the  same  particles,  so  that  in  a  short  time,  blood  and  filaments  of  the 
intestines  arc  dischnrp^ed,  not  only  by  stool,  but  by  vomitinf^  of  what  resem- 
bles the  washings  of  flesh;  and  these  acrid  particles  being  dispersed  through 
the  syftem,  the  patient  fuffeft  an  intense  itching  throughout  tbe  body." 

Miscellaneous  obscrvaiions  respecting  Colchicum. 

Name-  from  Colchis  in  Asia, 7  Bioseor.  Mat.  Med.  4.  c.  87. 
Grxcis  K'./mx.::'  tt^uczv,         $  Plint/f  Nat.  Hist.  L.  8.  c.  10. 
Syn.   Colchicum  blran^ulatorium.    Uermodaclylus  spurius.    Refugtum  Ser* 
vomin* 

Sometimes  /lowers  in  spring;  sometimes  the  flower  it  white. 

Distinguished  by  the  ancients.    Dioscor.  loc.  eit. 

Distinguished  from  the  Jris  agresiu,    Qaien,  lib.  6.  de  Med.  siropl.  PouA 

JBgin.  lib.  5.  and  7.  •v 
Distiog^uished  from  Hermodaetyt—'Paulus.  Quadripttt  Botan.  |i.  533.  Bajf*  X 

Saukin,  Maithiolus,  Chahrrm^,  Sennertus,  &c. 
■  from  Croats.  IMler,  Stirp.  Uelvet  p.  282.   Dakehamp,  Hist.  Plant 

p.  1570.    Lanzonif  Op.  Om.  1.  194. 

Bonetot  notices  tbe  itching  over  the  whole  body;  tnd  Ludmeut^  Op.  p.  63, 
•ays  a  countryman  was  purged  to  death  by  one  root. 

Garidelf  Hist.  Plant.  Aquisext,  states  the  Jbwert^  (a  supposed  new  disco- 
venr,)  as  equally  poisonous,  having  himself  seen  a  servant  girl,  \f-ho  eat  three 
or  nmr  of  them,  troubled  for  three  days  with  anxie^  and  tormina.  Sec  follow- 
ed by  death.  And  stags  are  mentioned  as  dying  m>m  eating  the  Uavet,  witil 
inflammntion  of  the  small  intestines  and  b1  locly  flux.  Ada  Vrnfislavkns.  Spec, 
xii.  p-  668,  where  also  death  is  mentioned  from  the  sccds^  Sp.  xxiv.  p.  679. 
Modiins  a  Siapel,  Notes  to  Theophrastus,  p.  1144,  and  Kraiockvilk,  JJiss.  de 
Coleh.  AQtmn.  Bad.  vefer  to  tbe  disputea  as  to  the  Colchicum  of  the  ancients 
nAd  modems,  &c.  the  last  mentioned  says,  it  is  a  weak  remedy,  even  in  large 
doses,  affirming  that  he  has  eaten  2  or  3  drachms  of  the  fresh  root  without 
danger  or  effect 

An  aocoant  of  some  experiments  to  prore  the  advantage  of  employing  the 

alcoholic  solutions  of  Guaiac,  as  a  test  of  the  goodness  of  the  dried  bulb  of 
coLCBicrM  ArTXTSfinALx;  with  some  remarks  on  the  best  period  for  taking 
up  the  bulb,  and  the  method  of  drying  it,  so  as  to  presen  e  its  medicinal 
properties  unaltered.  By  Anthony  Todd  Thomson,  F.  I«.  X  Sec. 
**  Gluten  is  one  of  the  constitaents  of  the  recent  bulb  of  the  colchicum,  and 
Mr.  T.  found  that  those  specimens  of  the  root,  in  which  g-lufen  could  be  de- 
monstrated, were  the  most  efficacious;  also  he  found,  that  the  gluten  of  ve- 
getid>Ies  is  easily  destroyed  by  the  application  of  heat;  he  was  therefore  led 
to  infer,  that  the  known  inefBcacy  of  certain  specimens  of  colcMcum  Was 
connected  with  the  destruction  of  the  g-luten  hy  drying,  especially  as  he  re- 
collected, tliat  a  great  change  in  the  components  of  a  vegetable  body,  neces- 
sarilv  takes  place,  when  one  of  those  components  is  destroyed.   He  therefore 
made  ezpenments  to  prove  bis  suspicions,  and  be  found  that  no  specimen  of 
the  bulb  is  to  be  depended  on,  which  docs  not  show  that  the  gluten  in  it  re- 
mains unchanged,  at  least,  if  the  root  be  gathered  at  the  proper  period. 

The  experiments  are  related,  and  they  appear  to  prove  the  above  observa- 
tions. Tney  consist  in  rubbing,  perhaps  ten  grains  of  the  dried  bulb,  with 
about  sixteen  mbSms  of  distilled  vinepr,  to  cBssotve  tbe  glulrn,  and  tiien 
rubbinp  the  two  with  an  equal  quantity  of  alcoholic  solution  of  guaiac;  a 
^  beautiful  cocrulean  blue  colour  immediately  appears^  if  the  specimen  be  n good 
fine,  which  colour  is  permanent. 

Mr.  T.  tiiinks  he  is  authorised  in  concluding  from  them, 
Ist.  That  tbe  diversity  of  opinions  of  practitioners,  at  the  present  Ume,  re- 
eardingthe  medicinal  powers  of  the  bulb  of  the  colchicum  auitwinale,  proceeds 
from  the  diflferent  conditions  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  shpp^  and  in  whicb 
It  18  consequently  administered* 
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9d.  Tiil  tb«,«oiidi  of  loiy  it  Um  beit  petiod  ibr  tiking  up  the  plant,  ai 
the  bulb  hu  tlicn  attained  its  fait  growth  and  perfection;  whilst  the  vegetv 
lion  of  the  germs  or  lateral  progeny,  for  the  support  of  whicb  the  bulb  it  in- 
tended has  scarcely  commenced. 

3d.  That  the  bulb,  when  taken  up,  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  cut  M 
Mr.  Btttley  direeti»  **into  trtatTene  tUoes,'*  eqatl  in  thiekneit  to  htlf-e 
crown;  and  these  being  spread  out  upon  clean  white  paper,  should  be  dried 
without  artificial  heaif  in  any  airy  situation,  screened  from  sunsVilne. 

4tb.  Thai  Uie  slices,  when  dried,  should  be  nearly  oval,  but  nut  notchedi 
■or  panduriibnii,  friable,  of  a  white  or  cream  colour,  toinewhat  granular  on 
both  surfaces,  inodorous,  bitter  to  the  taste,  and  altogether  free  from  sweel^ 
nes?;;  nnd  should  afTord  a  fine  ccrndcan  blue  colour,  when  nibbed  withtieW 
drops  of  vinegar  ami  the  alcoholic  solution  ofg-uaiac. 

5lb.  That  practitioners  who  compouud  their  own  prescriptions,  should  pur* 
dMie  the  dra|^  in  llie  sliced  state,  and  test  it  in  the  manner  abore  described 
before  employmg  it. 

6th.  That  a  physician,  in  prescribing  the  remedy,  should  endeavour  to  as- 
certain in  what  condition  it  is  kept  in  the  shop  of  the  druggist  who  is  to  com- 
pound his  prescription;  and  that  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  should  no- 
^  to  the  Apothecaries'  Company,  that,  owing  to  the  condition  in  which  the 
dried  colchicum  is  now  sold  in  their  UaU,  it  is  not  datable  of  efieedng  the  ob- 
ject for  which  it  is  prescribed. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  analysing  this  communication,  for  it  is  on  a 
subject  which  is  ray  interesting  to  us.<— We  have  now  for  some  years  em- 
ployed the  colehieuni,  and  seen  it  employed  very  extensively;  and  we  have 
lately  transmitted  a  paper  for  publication,  which  describes  the  oiitlinc  of  our 
experience  of  it  as  a  medical  agent  of  great  activity  and  importance.  As  the 
subject,  however,  is  now  taken  up,  witli  much  interest,  by  very  many  medical 
practitionersy  we  shall  briefly  say  here,  that  an  experience  of  more*  than  six 
years  has  proved  to  us  the  great  powers  of  the  colchicum  autuninaie  in  eoil> 
trolling  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries;  so  that  it  has  become,  in  our 
hands,  not  only  as  useful  in  the  cure  of  rheumatism  and  gout,  as  it  has  been 
in  the  practice  of  other  people,  but  of  almost  equal  efficacy  in  the  treatment 
of  nearly  all  the  forms  of  inflammation,  whether  local  or  general — acute  or 
sub-acute;  and  of  all  such  complaints  arising  from  increased  action  of  the 
heart  and  arteries,  as  wc  are  accustomed  to  designate  diseases  of  excitement. 
AV  itb  such  powers,  it  will  not  appear  extraordinary,  that  it  should  have  mate- 
rially lessened  the  necessity  for  bleeding  in  our  praeticei  snd  indeed  we  mtf 
add  further,  that  we  have  often  been  able,  through  its  means,  to  put  out,  as  tt 
were,  inflammatory  diseases,  with  more  certainty  and  rapidity,  tlian  by  any 
other  remedial  agent,  the  lancet  excepted;  whilst  it  possesses  this  great 
advantage  over  the  lancet,  that  it  leaves  the  strength  of  the  patient  nearly 
uaimpaired,  instead  of  occasioning  a  great  loss  of  what  may  be  called  the  vital 
fli^d*  which  necessarily  accompanies  the  use  of  the  latter:  or  we  may  put  it  in 
other  words,  and  say,  that  while  the  lancet  only  acts  indirectly,  and  therefore 
leaves  behind  it  one  evil,  whilst  it  removes  another,  the  colchicum  proves  it- 
self to  be  a  real  restorative;  inasmuch  as  its  action  appears  to  be  direct,  and 
as  if  it  merely  re-established  the  lost  equilibrium  of  the  system,  and  restored 
the  morbid  actions,  which  are  at  present  in  the  constitution,  to  their  healthy 
state.  Wc  have  principally  used  it  in  the  form  of  powder,  because  it  has 
appeared  to  be,  in  that  form,  less  liable  to  produce  inconvenience,  than  in  that 


it  further  of  its  deleterious  properties,  by  joining  as  mueb  opening  medicine 
with  it  as  is  sufficient  to  secure  its  purgative  effect,  before  more  than  a  certain 
quantity  Is  taken;  for  we  have  found,  that  whilst  the  expected  relief  has 
often  been  obtained  before  any  perceptible  effect  on  the  constitution  has 
oeeoorredy  we  hsere  not  found  that  relief  to  be  less  perfect,  or  more  protracted,  a 
when  the  opemog  medicine  it  added*  than  when  the  colchicam  is  trotted  to 


done.'' 
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A  Lettarftm  Mr.  Bittiey,  on  the  bcit  nMthod  of  diyiny  and  preparing 

COLCHICUM  DCLns. 

This  communicntlon  is  in  answer  to  one  from  Mr.  Thomson. 

"Mr.  B.  agrees  witli  &lr.  T.  that  llie  properties  of  pUiiits  are  best  prescrred 
by  drying  them  with  the  leait  dinmngement  of  their  component  parts;  but 
be  dingrces  with  the  idea,  that  any  degree  of  heat,  beyond  that  of  the  atmtv 
sphere,  is  injurious  in  the  drying  of  the  colchicum  bulbs.  lie  uses  a  heat  of 
170°;  und  says,  moreover,  that  Mr.  T.'s  account  of  the  shape  of  the  bulb  in 
July,  which  is  said,  by  tlic  latter,  to  be  the  best  time  for  nkhering  the  plant, 
b  inoorreet,  fi»r»  that  the  notch  in  the  bulb,  in  wUch  the  o&boC  afterwanlieik 
is  found  as  certainly  in  July,  before  the  ofi'set  appean^  ai  in  September,  vhcB 
it  has  shot  above  ground,  and  formed  the  flower. 

"With  reg-ard  to  the  luitcr  fact,  Mr.  B.  says,  that  the  notch  was  found  in  all 
of  a  hundred  weight  of  naiural  bulbs,  which  were  delivered  to  him  before  the 
lint  of  Aufpuati  whSht,  we  happen  to  knew*  that  Mr.  T.'a  biilM»  gathered  el 
tbe  same  time,  showed  no  trace  of  the  notcbi  but  thent  th^  vere»  we  befieva^ 
iprown  in  a  garden. 

Kespecting  the  more  important  circumstance  of,  whether  heat  in  drying 
injures  the  plant,  future  experiment  must  decide  which  of  the  two  gentlemen 
la  rig^t:  but  we  should  be  inclined  to  lean  rather  to  the  side  of  Mr.  T.;  be> 
cause  we  know,  from  some  of  liis  collateral  experiments,  that  he  took  a  fttf 
accurate  method  of  testing  tiic  virtues  of  his  preparations. 

We  may  add,  however,  that  we  know,  from  very  multiplied  experience,  that 
the  bulbil  when  dried  at  130^,  and  even  more,  form  an  exceedingly  powcffid 
medicine:  although  it  is  very  important  that  our  ideas  on  the  subject  should 
be  precise;  aiu1,  therefore,  we  hojic  tlie  question  of,  which  is  the  best  mode 
of  dryini;"  (he  plant,  so  a<?  to  ]ircs(T\  e  its  virtue  the  most  effectually,  will  soon 
be  settled.'' — Medical  InlcUi^enccr,  vol.  i.  pp.  321.  336. 

(Xj*  Colchicum  autumnale,  (vide  Joftrn.  de  Phamiacia^  October*  188^}  re- 
commended by  Dr.  Ficv(::c,  as  follows: — 

Jt.    Tincture  of  bulbs  of  colchicum  5s3. 
Tincture  of  seeds  of  colchicum      2  gros. 
Byrup  of  lemona  §  iv. 

Mix  and  give  by  spoonfuls  in  an  infusion  of  leaves  of  m^lisse. 

This  in  twenty-four  hours — in  about  eighteen  hours  producca  many  evaooa^ 
tioos,  &c.  &C.  iu  rheumatism  and  gout. 


CONFECTIONES.— C(WVy£Cr/OJV»,  L. 

Jiicluding  Conserves^  Electuaries^  and  On^eciiom  of  former  Fhtsr* 

macopaias. 

We  confess  ^vc  prefer  the  name  of  electuaries  to  the  others,  which 
seem  to  remind  us  more  of  a  contectioDer's  shop  than  of  a  drug  store 

CoilFXOTIONBS.*    ConSSRVJB.  ELXOTVAmA* 

Conserves  are  compositions  of  rec  cut  vegetable  matters  and  sugary 
beaten  together  into  a  unilurm  mass. 

This  process  is  introduced  for  preserving  certain  simples,  undried, 
in  nn  agreeable  form,  with  as  little  alteration  as  possible  in  their 
native  virtttcs;  and  in  some  cases  it  is  very  advantageoas.  Vegeta- 
bles, whose  virtues  are  lost  or  destroyed  in  drying,  may  in  this  rorm 
be  kept  uninjnred  for  a  considerable  time:  bj  carefully  securing  the 
moutii  of  the  containing  vessel*  the  aiterationt  as  well  aa  dissipatioii 

*  In  this  term,  the  U.  S.  Pharm.  nf  1820  coincided— end  it  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Pharm,  of  N,  York  and  P/uL 
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of  Hieir  actiTe  pinci|ilti^  w  getttrallj  preventsdf  and  the  wear  pr»- 
•ems  tkem  mm  tlw  comtj^OA  which  j«icj  TegatabUs  would  oth«t^ 
wise  nadergo. 

The  sugar  should  be  pounded  by  itself,  and  passed  through  a  sieve 
before  it  be  mixed  with  the  vegetriblc  mass,  for  without  this  it  can- 
not be  properly  incorporated.  Rose  buds  and  some  other  vegeta- 
bles are  prepared  for  mixing  with  80g;ar  by  a  sauiU  wooden  mill  con^ 
tdred  for  that  purpose. 

There  are,  however,  vci^etables  whose  virtues  are  impaired  by  this 
treatment.  Mucilaginous  substances,  by  long  lying  with  sugar, 
hecmne  leas  dutuioas^  and  astringents  sensibly  become  softer  upon 
the  pftlate.  Manj  of  the  frafnuit  flowers  are  of  so  tender  and  deli- 
cate a  teitnret  es  almoet  entuel  j  to  loee  their  peculiar  qualitiea  ob 
being  beaten  or  bruised. 

In  general,  it  is  obnousithat  in  this  form,  on  account  of  the  large 
admixture  of  sugar,  only  substances  of  considerable  activity  can  be 
taken  with  advantage  as  medicines.  And,  indeed,  conserves  are  at 
present  considered  chiefly  as  auxiliaries  to  medicines  of  i^reater  efli- 
cacy,  or  as  intermedia  for  joining  them  to<^ether.  They  are  very 
convenient  for  reducing  into  boluses  or  pills  the  more  ponderous 
powders,  as  sub-muriat  of  mercury,  the  oxyds  of  iron,  and  other 
mineral  preparations;  which,  with  liquid  or  less  consistent  matters 
as  synipsy  will  not  cohere. 

Tne  fihope  were  formerly  eacnmbered  with  man  j  conservea  alto- 
gelher  iusi^nifioant;  the  few  now  retained  have  in  general  either  an 
agpweable  naToor  to  recommend  them,  or  are  capable  of  answering 
some  vsefnl  purposes  as  medicines.  Their  common  dose  is  the  bulk 
of  a  Dntme|,  or  as  much  as  can  be  taken  up  at  once  or  twice  upon 
the  ixHnt  of  a  knife.  There  Ifly  in  generalf  no  great  danger  of  ex- 
ceeding in  this  particular* 

BtECTUARiEs  and  Confections  are  composed  chiefly  of  powders 
mixed  up  with  syrups,  &c.  into  such  a  consistence,  that  the  powders 
may  not  separate  in  keeping;,  that  a  dose  may  be  easily  taken  up  on 
the  point  of  a  knife,  and  not  prove  too  stitfto  swallow. 

Blectnariea  are  composed  chieflr  of  the  milder  alterative  modi- 
cinesy  and  such  as  are  not  ungratetnl  to  the  palate*  The  more  pow- 
erful drog^  as  cathartics,  emetics,  opiates*  and  the  like,  (except  in 
officinal  uectaaries  to  be  dispensed  bj  weight,)  are  seldom  trusted 
inthiaform,  on  account  of  tne  uncertainty  of  the  dose:  disgustful 
ones,  acrids,  bitters,  fetids,  cannot  be  convenientiy  taken  in  it|  nor 
h  the  form  of  an  electuary  well  fitted  for  the  more  ponderous  sub- 
stances, as  mercurials,  these  bein^;  apt  to  subside  on  keeping,  unless 
the  composition  be  made  very  stift". 

The  lighter  powders  require  thrice  tlieir  woij^ht  of  honey,  or  syrup 
boiled  to  the  thickness  of  honey,  to  make  them  into  the  consistence 
of  an  electuary;  of  syrups  ot  the  common  coDsistence,  twice  Uie 
weight  of  tlic  powder  is  sudicient. 

Where  the  common  syrups  are  employed,  it  Is  necessary  td  add 
likewiie  a  little  oonserre,  to  pre?ent  the  compound  from  candying 
and  drying  Ufi  aeon.  Bleotnariea  of  Fttrunaa  bark,  for  instanoe, 
made  up  with  syrup  alone,  wlU  often  in  a  day  or  two  ffvw  too  dfy 
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fiirlakiiig.  lliUitowiogtollwcrjstalUxatMHiofthaMifMr.  Dejeax, 
tlimfiMe»  advtietelictuanes,  confectkmit  aad  consenres,  to  be  made 
up  with  syrups  from  whicli  ail  the  crystallizable  parts  have  been 
separated.  For  this  purpose,  after  beinj^  sufficiently  evaporated, 
they  are  to  be  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  stove  as  long  as  they  form 
any  crystals.  The  syrup  which  remains,  probably  from  the  presence 
of  some  vegetable  acid,  has  no  tendency  to  crystallize,  and  is  to  be 
decanted  and  evaporated  to  a  proper  consistence.  In  hospital  prac- 
tice, the  same  object  may  be  obtained  much  more  easily  by  using 
molasses  instead  of  syrups. 

The  qoaDtttjr  of  an  electuary,  directed  at  a  time,  in  extempora- 
aeoua  preacription,  wiea  mach  accordiDg  to  its  eonatitiieiit  partsr 
but  It  rarelj  leaa  thaa  the  aiie  of  a  natmeg,  or  more  than  two  or 
three  ooiioea. 

CONFECTIO  AROMATICA.  L.  . 

El£otuarium  Aromaticum.  Dm 

AromUic  Cmtfuiion  or  EkUuary, 

TeAe  CoMna  bark^  Catdamom^  Ginger,  of  each,  one  ounee.'^Re' 
duct  them  to  a  very  fine  powder^  and  add  Syrup  of  ortoige-peel, 
mx  fluid  otmeet.   Jmx^  and  beat  them  todU  together. 

The  Edinburgh  College  order  a  precisely  similar  preparation,  only 
that  they  employ  at  o?ice  one  part  of  the  aromatic  jMwdtr  to  two 
porta  of  sjnip  of  oraoge-peeL  Now,  this  aromatic  powder  is  made 
with  the  three  lint  ingredients  of  the  above  formnla,  in  the  same 
proportions,  and  answers  every  intention. 

Its  effects  are  cordial,  and  it  is  given  in  form  of  a  bolns,  from  five 
to  twenty  grains.  It  is  sometimes  used  aa  a  vehicle  for  more  active 
snbstances. 

(Tj*  The  same  in  the  U.  S.  Pharm.  of  1820,  and  those  of  N.  York  and 
PhiL — the  btUcr  adopts  the  formula  above  alluded  to,  of  the  Ed.  College. 

CONFECTIO  AURANTIORUM.  L. 
CovsERVA  (Crrax,  E.)  AunAimi.  2). 

Conserve,  or  Confection  of  Orangc-pcd. 

Take  of  fresh  Orange-peel,  one  part;  Sugar,  three  parts. — Brtnae 
the  peel  to  a  pulp,  gradually  adding  the  sugar  during  the  beat* 
ing.  D. 

QCj*  Confectio  aurantii  cnrticis,  Pharm.  U.  S.  of  1820,  and  of  the  Phil. 
Pharm. — That  of  N.  York  uses  the  London  cognomen.  The  fonniUa  as  the 
same  in  all,  some  few  verbal  alterations  excepted. 

CONFECTIO  CASSIiE.  Z.  * 
Electuajuum  Cassia.    (Fistula.  E.)  D, 
Electuary t  or  Qmfection  of  Caaeia, 

Take  of  purging  Caoiia,  half  a  pound;  Tamarmdf  the  pulp,  one 
mmc€i  Meama^  twoouneetg  Syrup  of  oramgofttdf  half  a  pound.'-' 
Having  beat  the  wumna  in  a  mortar,  diemJhi  it  with  a  gentle  heat 
in  the  syrtqtf  then  M  the  pulp,  and  ooeporato  doud^  to  aproper 
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Ths  osmpMifioii  it  s  ^'^btt  crartiBittBC  i4KfCiiiiil»  to  Kif6  is  a  bini 
for  |Hi  rgatiTe  electiitries  and  other  nmilar  fmrpoeas.  The  twariBds 
give  it  a  pleasant  taatef  and  do  not  subject  it,  as  mig^t  be  expected, 
to  torn  aoor.  After  standiog  for  four  months,  the  composition  haa 
been  found  no  sourer  than  when  fn  st  made.  This  electuary  like- 
wise, is  usefully  taken  bv  itself,  to  the  quantity  of  two  or  three 
drachms  occasionaUj,  ibr  gently  iooaeniog  the  belly  in  costive 
habits. 

qO^  Fharm.  [/,  S.  1820»  and  that  of  JV.  York  employ  the  Load.  name. — The 
FUL  Pimm,  diiearda  it  attogeiber-fonnula  in  both  m  above. 

COKFECnO  ROSJE  GALLICiE.  E.  L.  Cokfbotio  Rosji.  D. 

Confection  or  Conserve  of  ( red )  Rosea, 

Syn.  Conserve  de  Roses  rouges,  (F.)  Kosenconsenra»  (G.) 

Take  of  red  roses,  any  quantity  frml  from  the  claws.  Beat  them 
to  a  pulp;  and  addf  during  the  beatings  thru  times  their  weight 
of  sugar* 

La  Grange  saySi  that  by  infusing  the  red  rose  leaves  in  four  times 
their  weight  of  water  ana  squeezing  them  out  of  the  infusion,  thev 
lose  their  bitterness,  and  are  more  easily  reduced  to  a  pulp,  which 

he  then  mixes  witli  a  thick  syrup,  prepared  by  dissolving  the  su2;ar 
in  tiie  expressed  liquor,  and  boiling  it  down  to  the  consistence  of  an 
electuary. 

Oj*  U.  S,  Fharm,  1820  and  of  Phil,  use  the  Dublin  name— the  N.  York  - 
nam.  aasiunet  the  Ed.  and  Lond.  namet  the  fmnulc  differ  ftoB  this  only  in 
afew  Ttarbal  alterations. 

CONFECTIO  SCAMMONIiE.  Li 

BLscTUAmiuii  SoAWMONii.  D.  Cor^eciion(EUdumy)  of  Semnmonff. 

Take  of  Scammnny^  ginger^  of  each  in  powder,  one  ounce;  oil  of 
cloves  one  scruple;  syrup  of  orange-peelf  what  is  sufficient. — Rub 
the  dry  articles  together  into  a  very  fime  powder;  next  ru6  them 

r'n  while  the  syrup  is  graduauu  addedf  then  add  the  oil 
ie^  and  ndx  the  whole  metf  together*  D. 

A  warm,  brisk  purgative.  One  drachm  and  a  half  contains -fifteen 

grains  of  scamroooy. 

(O^ConflMtsoamiiioiiu,    APikam^dentinthoseofiK  TmhsaAFhiL 
Thefbrmulaiitbessiiieaaabovey  insUyWithaiew  vcfbalaltefstioits. 

CONFBCTIO  SENN^  L. 
Elbotvarivx  Smnju  D.   (CoMPosrrvH.  E.) 

Confection  or  Electuary  of  Senna.    Lenitive  Electuary. 

Take  of  senna,  eight  ounces;  coriander,  four  ounces;  liquorice,  bruis- 
edj  three  ounces;  figs,  one  pound;  prunes,  (the  pulp,)  one  pound; 
tamarinds^  half  a  pound;  sugar,  twopounda  and  a  half — Pulverise 
the  senna  with  the  coriander y  and  sift  out  ten  ounces  qf^  the  mixed 
powder;  boU  the  remmndor  with  the  Jigs  and  HquorieOf  in  Jour 
jfyae  efwatoff  to  one  AajT;  et^preee  and  etredn  theii^uort  wmm  It 
thm  to  he  ovmorated  to  aboui  a  pint  and  a  hM  dieeohe  the  wgar 
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M«r,  M  ihis  wntp  ^  Agrm  i0  ik^pu^^  mid  ki^ 

Thii  electuary  is  a  very  coiiTetiient1a^iiTe«  and  baa  long  been  in 
common  use  amon^  practitiotterB.  Taken  to  tbe  aize  of  a  nutmeg 
or  more^  as  occasion  may  require,  it  is  an  excellent  laxative  for 

loosening  the  belly  in  costive  liabits. 

Cj^Confpctio  Sennx,  Pharm.  U.  S.  1820,  aTK^n  those  of  if.  Torh  -.nrl  Phil. 
The  formula  of  the  two  first  is  the  same — that  of  J:*hil,  instead  of  one  pouiul  of 
pulp  of  prunes,  uses  only  onc-half»  and  half  a  pound  of  pulp  of  purging  cassia! 
The  dterstioo  is  of  IttUe  impofUneev  but  might  as  well  hare  been  omitted  as 
an  ttfdbt  chsoge! 

Electuarxum  Catechu  Compositum,  olim 

CovFBono  Japomica.  E.  D, 

Compound  Cattcku  Confection  or  Ehdvary. 

7ake  of  extract  of  calechu,  four  ounces;  kinOf  three  ounces;  cinnamon^ 
nutmeg,  each,  one  ounce;  opium,  diffused  in  a  tujffUknt  quantity 
of  Sherry  tcrtne,  one  drachm  and  a  half;  syrup  oj  red  roeei^  boiUd 
to  the  eoneietenee  of  honey,  Uoo  pounde  and  a  quarter. — Reduce 
the  eoHds  to  powder;  and  having  mixed  them  unth  the  opium  tnuf 
eyrtqff  make  them  into  an  deetuary.  £• 

This  electuary  is  an  extremely  useful  astringent  medicine,  and  ia 
often  gtven  in  ffoses  of  a  tea^spoonfol  frequentljr  repeated  in  cases 
of  diarrbcea,  &c   Ten  scruples  contain  one  grain  of  opium. 

The  Pharm,  Ui  &  and  that  of  Phil,  have  not  thoorht  proper  to  eniploj 
thisw— 4t  is,  howerer,  so  g-ood  an  article,  that  we  are  glad  to  find  il  introduced 
Into  the  N.  York  Pharm.  under  the  name  of  Confectio  Catechu.  The  pre- 
•cripUoo  scarcely  differs  from  the  ubove,  and  when  it  does,  it  is  jiot  impro?ed. 

    I 

CoHVBono  Opn.       Elbotvauom  Opiatuk.  E. 

  •   

Th^aie,  or  Opiate  Electuary,  or  Confection, 

Take  of  Aromatic  poicder,  six  ounces;   Jlrginia  snakeroot,  in  fine 
powder,  three  ounces;  Opium,  diffused  in  a  svjpcient  quantity  of 
Sherry  tcine,  half  an  ounce;  Syrup  of  ginger,  one  pound.  Jj/tx 
them  and  form  an  eieetuary.  jSd 

The  action  which  this  electuary  will  produce  on  the  living  system 
is  abundantly  apparent  from  the  nature  of  the  ingredients.  They 
are  combinations  of  aromatics  with  opium;  one  ^rain  of  opium  being 
contained  in  fbrty-thiee  of  the  Eaiobui^h  electuary.  Dose  ten 
grains  to  5!. 

(C^  Why  this  confection  was  omitted  in  the  Pharm.  U.  8. 1830,  we  know 
not,  nor  why  that  of  N.  For/;  still  discard-?  it.— That  of  Phil  introduces  it, 
vnder  the  Lond.  name.  It  employs  six  drachms  of  opium  in  place  of  half  an 
ouice,  and  uses  no  wine  or  tragacaath. — Upon  the  whole,  we  prefer  the  above 
temila  of  the  Ed.  College. 

Confectio  Amygdalarum.  L.    Correction  of  Jilmonde* 

Take  of  Strrct  almonde^  one  ounce;  Gum  Arabic,  powdered,  one 
drachm;  Jiefined  sugar,  half  an  ounce.  Having  first  blanched  the 
almonds  by  macerating  them  in  water  and peuing  themf  beat  the 
ufhole  ingredient*  into  a  homogeneoue  mate* 


• 
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Bj  taimtiac  tUs  conleetioii  wKS  water,  m  imnediatelj  form 
an  aJmoDd  enuTsiony  which,  on  man^  occasioni,  is  deurable,  as  it 
takes  a  coneiderable  time  to  make  it  from  the  anmixed  matenaHf 

and  soon  spoils. 

03*  This  confection,  overlooked  in  the  TT.  S.  Phann.  of  1820,  is  equally^ 
neg^lccted  in  that  of  N.  York: — The  Phil.  Pliarin.  has,  hout-ver,  introduced' 
it — but  by  neglecting  to  introduce  the  word  sweet,  has  left  it  to  the  com- 
pouader  of  the  formula  to  use  either  the  bitter  or  sireet  ahnonds. 

With  respect  to  the  class  of  medicines  now  under  notice,  it  maj 
be  affirmed,  the  smaller  th^mtmber,  the  more  perfect  the  Pharma« 
copoeia.  This  will  be  obvioos,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  means 
of  their  adulteration  are  so  much  facilitated.  The  Confectio  Sennae 
we  are  informed  is  frequently  made  in  London,  with  jalap  blackened 
with  walnut  lif|uor,  instead  of  cassia;  and  the  most  of  what  is  there 
sold,  is  little  else  than  prunes,  fi^s,  and  jalap.  It  is  likewise  manu- 
factured with  unsound  and  spoiled  apples,  as  tlie  principal  ingre- 
dient I  We  must  regret  that  the  whole  body  of  coofectionSi  con- 
serves,  aad  eiectuaries,  had  not  been  rejected  in  toto! 

COUAWW.—COLLYRUl. 

EYE  WATERS. 

Colljria  are  remedies  appropriate  to  the  eye,  (derived  from  the 
words,  %m\um  inAtfreo,  and  jtuxhy  quia floiiones ocnloram  inhibit, 
BkmeoT^M  Medical  Lexicon.)  The  ancients  used  the  term  in  the 
same  sense,  bat  they  gave  it  a  mnch  greater  latitude,  denoting  bjr  it 
likewise,  a  composition  of  powders  brought  to  a  consistence  by  some 
liquid,  and  formed  into  something  like  a  tent  of  various  sizo<,  ac- 
cording to  the  cavities  it  was  designed  for.  Thus  Scribonius  l^argus 
orders  a  collyrium  of  the  bigness  of  a  pipe  kernel  to  be  introduced 
into  the  anus.  See  CeUua,  Coliyria  may  technically  be  denomiuated 
eye  waters. 

(J^  These  Collyria  bavin|^  been  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  Fharm.  of  1820, 
sre  still  retained  here  until  the  mantle  of  aofhority  of  that  work  it  do^ 
appropriated.  Neither  the  Pkarm,  of  iK  Tark  nor  of  Fkil  have  iatradoced 
CoUyiM  into  their  reflective  works. 

COLLYRIUM  PLUMBI  ACETATIS. 

Collyrium  of  ndeetat  of  Lead, 

Take  of  ^cetat  of  lead^  a  scruple;  distilled  watery  half  a  pint*  Mix 
and  dissolve,  Common  lead-water. 

COLLYRIUM  PLUMBI  ACETATIS  ET  OPIL 
CoUyrium  of  Opium  and  Jieetat  Liod* 

Take  of  ^cetat  of  lead,  a  scruple;  Distilled  water^  half  a  pint;  Tinc- 
ture of  opium,  ajluid  drachm.  Mix. 
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COLLYRIUM  ZINCI  ACfiTATia 

•  Colly  rittm  of  JJeetat  of  Zinc 

Take  of  Sidphut  of  zmr^  I tcelve  grains;  Acclat  of  lAid^  sixteen  grains; 
Distilled  tratn\  half  a  pint.  Mix  and  dUsolve,  and  after  precipi- 
tation pour  ojj  the  dear  liquid. 

In  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  Stnto*;  we  find  a  precisely  si- 
'  milar  formula  for  the  preparation  of  .t^ce/a/ 0/  Zinc;  uhichi«,  indeed, 
a  very  elegant  and  useful  article,  that  may  be  made  in  any  (juantity, 
and  never  is  injured  by  keeping;.  It  requires  only  the  addition  of 
half  a  pint  of  water  to  about  tifteen  grains  of  the  salt,  and  the  above 
coliyrium  is  constantly  formed,  without  a  precipitate,  &c.  This  ar- 
ticle is  also  adfantaijeoailT  osed  for  other  purposes,  as  injectiotn^ 
'  ftc  which  will  be  noticed  elsewhere*  All  die  above,  are  old  tohioned* 
(and  Torj  esroelleot,)  eje  watersi  at  soch,  and  by  the  aboTe  names, 
thej  are  introdnced  into  the  Pkann,  17.  iSL  of  1820. 

COLLYRIUM  ZINCI  SULFHATia 
CoUyrium  of  Sulphat  ef  2Sme* 

Take  of  Sulphat  of  zinCf  (welve  grainsf  DittiUed  water ^  half  a  pint. 

Afix  and  dissolve. 

This  is  also  received  into  the  Pharrru  U.  S.  but  is  scarce!  v  deserv- 

Ml 

ing  of  a  permanent  location;  indeed  they  all  might  better  class  as 
extemporaneous  prescriptions,  for  their  strength  will  have  to  vary 
perpetually  in  practice. 

A  much  esteemed  collyrium,  very  largely  and  successfully  employ- 
ed by  the  late  president  of  tlie  College  of  Physicians,  Dr.  Redman, 
was  the  following: 

Take  of  white  vitriol^  Bole  arnioniac,  of  each  two  ounces;  Camphor^ 
half  an  ounce/  mix  thoroughly,  infuse  half  a  drachm  of  thU 
powder  infmr  wncu  £f  rose  or  roin  waUr^for  m  Cottipnunu 

COLOCYNTHIS.  L.   Cugumis  Colooymtuis.  £.  D. 

Cohcynth,   Cohquintida.   BUter  ^pple,   Bkter  Cuentmber* 
The  MeduUmrypart  of  the  IMi. 

3SoMada  MeiiuMpUa.  Nat.  Oid.  Cucurbitatfsc. 

Syn.  Coloquinta,  (F.)  Koloquinten,  (G.)  Koioqulnt,  (Dutch.  Dan.  Swcd.) 
Coloquintida,  (I.)  Pcpinero  Coloquintida,  (S.  Port.)  Huiuil,  (Ar.)  In- 
drutii,  (H.)  Indramuni,  (San.)  K^ktmufAtc,  Dioteor. 

This  is  an  arniaal  plant  of  the  gourd  kind,  a  native  of  Turkey. 
The  fruit  It  aboot  the  sise  of  an  orange;  its  medullary  part,  freed 
from  the  rind  and  seeds,  is  alone  made  use  of  in  medicine;  this  ia 
very  light,  white,  spongy,  composed  of  membranous  leaves,  of  an  ex* 

tremely  bitter,  nauseoQS,  acrimonious  taste.  It  is  gathered  in  autumn 
when  It  begins  to  turn  yellow,  and  is  then  peeled  and  dried  quicklyt 
either  111  a  htove  or  in  the  snn.  In  the  latter  case  it  should  be  cover- 

vd  with  paper. 
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Nranann  got  fram  7600  parts,  1680  BlcQlMlic  extract,  and  then 
8160  watery;  and  iavefMlj,  S600  waterjr  and  824  alcoholic  Tlie 
lato  analyna  of  this  substance  gives  mucilage,  resin,  Intter  oj^tractivet 

and  some  gallic  acid. 

Medical  use. — Colocjnth  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  most 
▼iolent  cathartics.  Many  eminent  physicians  condemn  -it  as  danser- 
ous,  and  even  deleterious:  otliers  recommend  it  not  only  as  an  effica- 
cious purgative,  bnt  likewise  as  an  alterative  in  obstinate  chronical 
disorders.  This  inucli  is  certain,  that  colocjnth,  in  the  dose  of  a 
few  grains,  acts  with  great  vehemence,  disorders  the  body,  and 
sometimes  occasions  a  discharge  of  blood.  Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  correct  its  virulence,  by  the  addition  ot  acids,  astrinjjents, 
and  ihc  like:  these  may  lessen  the  focce  of  the  colocyntii,  but  no 
otherwise  than  might  be  equally  done  by  a  reduction  of  the  dose. 
The  best  method  of  abating  its  vimleDce,  withont  diminishing  its 
purgative  virtne,  seems  to  be  by  triturating  it  with  gummj  iuiimco* 
oos  substances,  or  the  oUr  seeds. 

Mixed  with  paste  or  other  cesMnts  it  is  used  to  keep  away  inseets 
by  its  extreme  nitte mess. 

The  dose  two  to  ten  grains. 

It  is  said  that  when  the  fruit  is  lar^r  than  a  middie-sized orange, 

and  has  black  acute  pointed  seeds,  it  is  not  rrnod. 

|C7*  VVhy  cannot  this  plant  be  naturalized  amongst  us? 

0C7*The  Pharm'  U.S.  and  that  of  Phil,  employ  this  article  under  the  same  name 
as  that  of  the  Lond.  CoL— The  N,  York  Pharm,  has  **  Colocynthidis  Fulpa." 


CONIUM.  X.   CoviuBc  Maoitlatum.  E,   Cicuta.  D, 

Common  Hemlock.    T%t  kaf  and  Seed. 
Pmtandria  DigiftUa.  Nat  Ord.  UmbeUatte* 

Syn.  Cigue  ordinaire,  (F.)  Giffleckter  schierling,  (G.)  Gevlakta  scheerleng', 
(Dutch.)  Skamtydfi^  (Dan.)  Cicuta  maggiorc^  (I.)  Cooio  manchadn^  (S.) 
KtffMoy,  Dioscor. 

ThiR  is  a  lar^^e  biennial  umbelliferous  plant,  which  grows  very 
commonly  about  the  sides  of  fields,  under  hedges,  and  in  moist  shady 
places.  As  it  may  easily  be  confounded  with  other  plants  of  the 
same  natural  order,  wliich  are  either  more  virulent,  or  less  active, 
we  shall  eive  a  full  description  of  its  botanical  characters.  The  root 
is  white,  long,  of  the  thickness  of  a  finj2;er,  contains  when  it  is  young 
a  milky  juice,  and  resembles  both  in  size  and  form  the  carrot.  In 
spring  it  is  Terr  poisonous,  in  harvest  less  so.  The  stalk  is  c^en 
tnree,  foor,  and  even  six  feet  high,  hollow,  smooth,  not  beset  with 
hairs^  and  marked  with  red  or  brown  spots.  The  lesTes  are  laiige, 
and  have  long  and  thick  footstalks,  which,  at  the  lower  end,  assume 
the  form  of  a  groove,  and  surround  the  stem.  From  each  side  of  the 
foot-stalk  other  footstalks  arise,  and  from  these  a  still  smaller  order, 
on  which  there  are  sessile,  dark-green,  shining,  lancet-shaped,  notch- 
ed leafits.  The  umbels  arc  terminal  and  compound.  The  flowers 
consist  of  five  white  heart-shaped  leaves.  The  seeds  arc  flat  on  tlie 
one  side,  and  hemispherical  on  the  other,  with  five  serrated  ribs. 
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This  last  circumstance«  with  the  spots  on  the  atalkt,  and  the  pecu- 
liir  verj  nauieotts  smell  of  tfie  plant,  mmiewhatreiemblingtlMttriBe 
«f  a  catf  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  all  other  plants.  We  must  not 
be  misled  by  its  officinal  name  Cicuta,  to  confound  it  with  the  Cicala 
▼irosa  of  Linna  us,  which  is  one  of  the  most  virulent  plants prodaced 
in  Great  Britain,  and  readily  distinguishable  from  the  comum«  bf 
having  its  roots  always  immersed  in  water,  whicli  those  of  theconian 
never  are.  The  possibility  of  this  mistake  shows  the  propriety  of 
denominntinir  all  voiretables  bv  (heir  svstematic  names,  as  theEdin- 
burgh  colU'iii*  now  does.  Tlie  otlicr  |>!a?its  which  have  been  mistaken 
for  the  coniuin  maculatum  are,  llie  a  tiiusu  cynapium,  caucalis  aiithns- 
cus,  and  several  species  of  cha  rophylluin,  especially  the  bulbosum. 

Hemlock  shou  Id  not  be  leathered  unless  its  peculiar  smell  be  strong. 
The  leaves  should  be  collected  iii  the  mouth  of  June,  when  the  plant 
IS  in  flower.  The  leafits  are  to  be  picked  olT,  and  the  foot-stalks 
thrown  away.  The  leafits  are  then  to  be  dried  quickly  in  a  hot  san» 
or  rather  on  tin  plates  before  a  fire;  and  preserved  in  ba«  of  strong 
brown  paper,  or  powdered  and  kept  in  close  vessels  exdnded  from 
the  light;  for  the  light  soon  dissipates  their  green  colonrt  and  witii 
it  the  virtues  of  the  medicine. 

Medical  u»e.— Fresh  hemlock  contains  not  only  the  narcotic,  bnt 
also  the  acrid  principle;  of  the  latter  much,  and  of  the  former  little, 
is  lost  by  drying.  The  whole  plant  is  a  virulent  poison,  but  varying 
very  much  in  strengtli  according  to  cirru instances.  When  taken  in 
an  over-dose,  it  produces  vertigo,  dimness  of  si^ht.  difficulty' of 
speech,  nausea,  putrid  eructations,  anxiety,  tremors,  and  paralysis  of 
the  limbs.  But  Dr.  Stocrk  found,  that  in  small  doses  it  may  be  taken 
with  <^rL'at  safety;  and  that,  without  at  all  disordering  the  constita- 
tion,  or  even  producing  any  sensible  operation,  it  sometimes  prom 
a  powerful  resolvent  in  many  obstinate  aisorders.  In  scirrbust  the  in- 
temal  and  external  use  of  hemlock  has  been  found  beneficial,  bat  tben 
mercury  has  been  generally  used  at  the  same  time.  In  open  cancer, 
it  often  abates  the  pains,  and  is  free  from  the  constipating  effects  of 
opium.  It  is  likewise  used  in  scrofulous  tumours  and  ulcers,  and  in 
other  ulcers  that  are  oidy  defined  by  the  term  ill-conditioned.  It  is 
also  recommended  by  some  in  chincouii;]!,  and  various  other  diseases. 
Its  most  common  and  best  form,  is  that  of  the  powdered  leaves,  in 
the  dose  at  first  of  two  or  three  grains  a  day,  which  in  some  cases  has 
been  j^radually  increased  to  upwards  of  two  ounces  a  day,  without 
producing  giddiness.  An  extract  from  the  seeds  is  said  to  produce 
giddiness  sooner  than  that  from  the  leaves. 

The  medicinal  activity  of  the  plant  resides  in  a  resinous  element, 
which  may  be  obtainecl  in  an  insulated  form,  by  evaporating  an 
ethereal  tincture  of  the  leaves  on  the  surface  of  water;  it  has  a  ricb 
dark  ^en  colour,  and  contains  the  peculiar  odour  and  taste  of  hem- 
lock in  perfection;  a  dose  of  half  a  grain  vrili  produce  vertiso  and 
head-ache.  It  may  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  eonein.  The  wa- 
^  tery  extract  of  this  plant  can  therefore  possess  but  little  power, 
which  fact  Orlila  has  fully  established  by  experiment.  Every  part  of 
the  plant  is  active,  but  the  leaves  most  so.  Aicohol  and  ether  extract 
its  virtues,  and  vinegar  is  its  best  antidote. 

Hemlock  was  mostly  considered  as  a  poison  by  the  ancients*  In 
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the  sixteenth  century  it  was  u?icd,  accordins;  to  Tf^yer,  as  a  cataplasm, 
(the  rootSj)  to  resolve  the  enjjorgeinents  ot  a  then  noted  disease, 
called  loopende  varen,  (carcinoma,  quP)  and  hj  K  Heerwin  some  ve- 
nerad  symptons,  keeping  its  employment  a  secret  RathUtuw  used  it 
in  leprosy.  But  its  more  appropriate  use  and  mode  of  action  were  not 
known  until  the  time  of  Anthony  Stbrck^  physician  to  the  emperor 
of  Auitria,  who  experimented  on  himself,  aboat  1760*  after  trying 
its  efTects,  (extract,)  on  a  dog.  He  relates  twenty  cases  of  persons, 
who  by  the  use  of  pills  of  the  extract,  were  cured  of  scirrhous  en- 
largements, chronic  abscesses,  and  ulcers  of  a  bad  character;  subse- 
quently he  lound  it  useful  in  rickets,  cataract,  caries,  &:c. ;  other 
physicians  in  the  same  yr-ar,  viz.  LaUcmant  Martemi  in  France 
nighly  extolled  it.  Quurin  and  J.oclicr  found  it  efficient  in  scrofula, 
gout,  repelled  itch,  and  internal  abscess,  llnffiur  used  it  in  dropsy 
of  the  joints,  and  tlie  Strasburgh  physicians  apj)car  to  iiavc  used  it  in 
abdominal  swellings,  venereal  complaints,  and  obstinate  ophthalmia. 

J?«An,  guided  by  his  own  experience^  considered  with  impartiality 
the  ntUity  of  cioata  in  scrofaioaa  tumours,  and  swelled  testiclest 
bvt  cautions  us  against  much  expectation  of  radically  curing  with  it 
scirrhus  and  cancer.  Langm  tliought  it  of  little  use,  and  that  it  was 
chiefly  diuretic.  A,  de  Haen  had  no  confidence  in  it;  he  even  went 
80  far  as  to  maintain,  that  hot  water  is  more  efficacious,  and  that 
when  the  cicuta  produced  ^od  effects,  this  should  be  abscribed  to  the 
soap,  gums,  &c.  with  which  it  was  combined.  De  Haen  seems  how- 
ever to  have  acted  with  inconsistency  and  haste  in  bis  work,  if  the 
accounts  of  others  may  be  received  against  him. 

The  effects  of  this  medicine  vary  extremely  according  to  the  soil 
and  mode  of  preparing  the  extract.  Colebrook  complains  that  it  is 
inactive  in  England,  and  that  we  ought  to  employ  in  its  place  the 
fresh  collected  plants  and  MorrU  found  the  extract  of  the  uicuta  of 
Portugal  more  efficacious  than  that  of  Vienna. 

Fothergill  first  showed  its  antispasmodic  properties,  and  that  ge- 
nerally it  acts  as  a  narcotic  and  sedative^  he  also  confirms  what 
Storck  had  said  of  its  use  in  obstinate  tumours. — Sprengd  5,  474» 

(Cy'  ComtuDt  PAorm.  U  iSL^The  ume  in  tboee  of  iVl  Yo^  tad  J'kiL 

CONTRAYERVA.  Z. 
DoBSTBHiA  CoMTRATB&vA.  £.   CorUroyerviL   The  Boot. 
nrmMa  Muugyma,  Nat  OnL  Seabridse,  linn.  OritoB,  Joss. 
St^.  Cootrsjenra,  (F.)  (I.)  Giftworzel,  (G.)  Contnhieiba,  (S.) 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  in  South  America,  and  some  of 
the  Caribaean  islands. 

The  root  is  knotty,  an  inch  or  two  lono;,  and  about  half  an  inch 
thickf  of  a  reddish-brown  colour  externally*,  and  pale  within:  long, 
rough,  slender  fibres  shoot  out  from  all  aides  of  it)  and  are  raie- 
rally  loaded  with  small  round  knots.  It  has  a  peculiar  kind  of  aro-  • 
matic  smell,  and  a  somewhat  astrin^nt,  warm,  bitterish  taste,  with 
a  slight  and  sweetish  kind  of  acrimonj^  when  long  diewed;  the 
fibres  have  little  taste  or  ametii  the  tuberous  party  therefore^  ahould 
bft  alone  cfaoiftBi 
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Thit  root  contains  so  mach  mucitage,  that  a  decoctwn  ttf  it  will 
not  paM  throvgh  the  filter.  Neumann  got  from  480  parts,  190 
watery  extract,  and  afterwards  with  alcohol  7;  and  inverselj,  109 
alcoholic^  and  60  watery.    The  tincture  reddens  infusion  of  litmnay 

is  precipitated  by  water,  and  has  no  effect  on  the  salts  of  iron. 

Medical  use. — Contrayerva  is  a  gentle  stimulant  and  diaphoretic, 
and  is  sometimes  given  in  exanthematous  disease^^,  typhus,  and 
dysentery.  Its  dose  is  about  half  a  drachm.  Its  name  of  Contra- 
jcrva,  by  the  Spanish  Indians,  was  given  it  on  account  of  its  alexi- 
phai  mic  qualities. 

*  Fharm.  U.  &.  emplojrs  the  name  of  eontiajrervit  but  plaoct  iSbit  attide  In 
secondaiy  lift^  to  docs  the  Phtl  Pkorm,  whilst  that  of  Ni  York,  calls  this 
article  "Contrajervx  radix."  It  having"  remained  ten  years  unnoticed  in  the 
jccondaiy  list,  might  have  been  suiEcicat  reason  for  diacarding  it  altogether. 

CONVOLVULUS  SCAMMONIA.  E.  L. 

SCAMMONIUM.  D. 

Scmmiony.    The  Oum  Rmn, 

PtmtmMm  Mbnogynia,  Nit  OrL  CampmkKtm,  linn.  CmmiMI^  Jum. 

IS^m,  Scammon^c,  (F.)    Scammonium  von  Aleppo,  (G.)    Scammonea,  (I.) 
Eieamonea,  (S.)  Sttkmunyai  (H.  and  Arab.)  iK^/umm,  Dioteor. 

The  scammony  convolvulus  is  a  climbing  perennial  plants  which 
grows  in  Syria,  Mysia,  and  Cappadocia,  and  in  Cochin  China. 
The  roots,  which  are  very  long  and  thick,  when  fresh,  contain  a 
milky  jaice.  To  obtain  thia,  the  earth  is  removed  from  the  uppor 
part  of 'tilie  roote,  and  the  topa  of  these  are  cut  obliquely  olT.  The 
milky  juice  which  flows  oat,  is  collected  in  a  small  vessel,  sunk  in 
the  earth  at  the  lower  end  of  the  cot.  Each  root  famishes  only  a 
few  dnchms,  but  it  is  collected  from  several  vessels*  and  dried  in 
the  sun.  This  is  the  true  and  unadulterated  scammony.  It  is  lidit, 
of  a  dark  gray  colour,  but  becomes  of  a  whitish-yellow  when  toucTied 
with  the  wet  finger,  is  shining  in  its  fracture,  has  a  peculiar  nauseous 
smell,  and  bitter  acrid  taste,  and  forms  with  water  a  greenish, 
milky  fluid,  without  any  remarkable  sediment.  In  this  state  of 
purity  it  seldom  reaches  us,  but  ia  commonly  mixed  with  the  ex- 
pressed jnice  of  the  root,  and  even  of  the  stalks  and  leaves,  and 
often  with  floor,  sand,  or  earth.  The  best  to  be  met  with  in  the 
shops  comes  from  Aleppo  in  light,  spongy  masses,  havinff  a  heavy,, 
disagreeable  smell,  friable,  and  easily  powdered,  oif  a  raining  ash 
colour  verging  to  black;  when  powdered,  of  a  light  gray  or  whitisb 
colour.  An  inferior  sort  is  brought  from  Smyrna  in  more  compact 
ponderous  pieces,  with  less  small,  not  so  friable,  and  less  easily 
powdered,  of  a  darker  colour,  not  so  resinous  and  full  of  sand  and 
other  impurities. 

Resin  is  the  principal  constituent  of  scammony.  Sixteen  ounces 
of  good  Aleppo  scammony  jtivc  eleven  ounces  of  resin,  and  three 
and  a  half  01  watery  extract.  Bouillon  La  Grange  and  Vogel  ob- 
tuned  from  100  parts,  60  of  resin,  3  of  gum,  2  of  extract,  and  35 
of  insolable  matter.  Lemery,  (Chemistry,  p.  449,)  says,  that  5 
ounces  of  rosin  are  made  from  6  ounces  of  good  scammmij. 
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MtAetilyte.  .  acftiimioiiy  teancftoMifniB  attd  ilroiig  purgative. 
Some  have  condemned  it  as  unsafe,  and  laid  wions  iU  qnalitiaa  to 

its  charge;  the  fMrincipal  of  which  is,  that  its  oosration  is  uncertain*, 
a  full  doieproyin^  sometimes  inefiectoal,  whilst  at  others,  a  much 
smaller  one  occasions  dangerous  hypercatharsis.    This  diflerence* 

however,  is  owing  entirely  to  the  (fiftercnt  circumstances  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  not  to  anj  ill  quality,  or  irregularity  of  operation  of  the 
medicine;  where  the  intestines  are  lined  with  an  excessive  load  of 
mucus,  the  scammony  passes  through,  without  exerting  itself  upon 
them:  where  the  natural  mucus  is  deficient,  a  small  dose  of  this  or, 
any  other  resinous  cathartic  iri  it<itt^»  and  uiUames.  Many  have  en- 
dcavovred  to  diminish  the  activity  uf  this,  drug,  and  to  correct  its 
ima^narj  Tirnlence,  by  exposing  it  to  the  fumes  of  snlphur,  dissol?-' 
ing  it  in  acids  and  the  like:  bat  these  onlj  destroy  a  part  of  die 
medicine,  without  making  any  alteration  in  the  rest  Scammony  in 
substance,  judiciously  managed,  stands  not  in  need  of  any  corrector^ 
if  triturated  with  sugar  or  with  almonds,  it  becomes  sufficiently  safe 
and  mild  in  its  operation.  It  may  likewise  be  conveniently  dissolved 
by  trituration,  in  a  strong  decoction  of  liquorice,  and  then  poured 
otl'  Irom  the  feces.  The  common  dose  of  scammony  is  from  three  to 
twelve  grains. 

Water  by  trituration  takes  up  one-fourth,  alcohol  two-thirds,  and 
proof  spirit  dissolves  all  but  the  impurities.  A  factitious  scammony  ' 
IS  sold  in  England,  consisting  of  jalap,  senna,  manna,  gamboge,  and. 
ivory  black.  Good  scammony  ou<jht  to  be  friable,  and  when  wetted 
with  the  finger,  should  become  muky.  Its  powder  should  manifest 
its  peculiar  odourf  that  of  old  ewe  milk  cheese. 
OyPharm,  IT.  &  the  same  as  the  l>Qb1in»  as  likewise  that  of  PM  The  N, 
■  TcA  Pharm*  has  the  mane  Scaaunoiux  Oonmi  Resina. 

CONVOLVULUS  PANDURATUS. 

WM  FoUUoe.   The  Root. 

This  is  supposed  by  the  late  Professor  Barton  to  be  the  Mechameck, 
or  wild  rhubmrb  of  some  of  our  Indians.  In  the  state  ^  Delaware  it 
b  called  wild  potatoe  vine,  and  the  root  Russauder,  or  Kassader,  (a 
corruptiiia  of  tae  word  Cassada. )  From  one  of  our  species  of  Con- 
voItuIus,  an  extract  has  been  prepared,  but  little,  if  any  thing  infe- 
rior tolthe  scammony  of  the  shops.  In  Virginia,  aiufsome  other 
parts  of  the  United  States,  the  root  of  this  plant  has  been  much 
recommended  in  cases  of  gravel.  It  is  used  either  in  powder  or  in 
decoction.  Dr.  Harris,  oi  New  Jersey,  has  found  an  infusion  or  de- 
coction'of  the  root  very  useful  in  liis  own  case.  He  is  persuaded  that 
it  has  enabled  him  to  pass  the  calculous  granules,  with  much  facility.* 

•  Barton's  CoUections,  Part  I.  p.  29.  54.    Part  II.  49.    It  is  introduced  into 
tbe  PAorm.     A  and  into  thai  vtPkiL  That  of  N.  Turk  ondts  it  altogethei: 
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COPTIS  TriFOLIATA.— NiOELLA. 

This  is  an  elegant  little  evergreen,  lound  la  the  swamps  of  the 
northern  parts  of  our  coutioent  and  in  Siberia.  It  WM  ranked  with 
the  hellebore,  until  Mr.  SaliaburT  constitttted  it  a  new  genua  ander 
the  name  of  copiU.  In  botamcaf  arrangement  it  foUowa  the  helle- 
borea  in  the  claaa  and  order  PofyandriOf  Folygynuju 

The  bright  yellow  colour  of  the  roots,  running  in  everj  directionf 
gives  the  name  of  gold  thread  to  the  plant  These  roots  are  in- 
tensely bitter,  which  is  not  communicated  to  water  by  distillation. 
They  abound  in  a  bitter  extractive  matter,  aoluble  in  water  and  in 
Alcohol. 

It  is  much  used  in  Boston,  from  its  supposed  efficacy  in  aphthous 
and  other  ulcerations  of  the  mouth,  as  a  local  application;  a  reputa- 
tion deemed  unmerited  by  Dr.  Bigelow;  who,  however,  maintains 
its  title  to  ranli  as  a  pure  tonic  bitter,  with  most  articles  of  tliat 
kind  in  use:  resembling  gentian,  quassia  and  Colombo.  A  tincture 
made  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  bruiaed  root,  with  eig|it  ouncea  of 
diluted  alcohol,  poaaeaaea  the  whole  bittemesa  of  the  plant*   It  ia 

g*?en  in  doaea  of  a  tea-epoonful  thrice  a  day,  or  of  the  powder  from 
n  to  twenty  grains.  This  plant  is  introduced  into  the  secondary 
list  of  the  Pharm,  U,  S.  and  that  of  FhU.  and  into  that  oiN.  FoA 
MM  Copti§  DnfaliK  Radix. 

CORIANDRUM.  L.  D.   CoRiAirontrif  Sativum.  E. 

Coriander.    The  Seeds, 

FmUanina  DigynuL  Nat.  Ofd.  OtMhtm, 

SjfU,  Coriuidtc^  (F.)  GiniiBderaMiiiten»  (O.)  Coriandro^  (L)  Kafmm,  IMoioor. 

Coriander  is  an  annual  umbelliferous  plant,  a  native  of  the  south 
of  Burope,  differing  from  all  the  others  of  that  class  In  prodncing 
^kenem  seeds.  Theae,  when  freshi  have  a  strong  disagreeable  amell 
which  improves  by  drying,  and  becomes  snffictentlj^  gratefaf:.  they 
are  recommended  as  carminative  and  stomachic  It  is  admitted  into 
our  pharmacopoeias. 


CORNUS. 

I.  COBNUS  FLORIDA.   Dag  Wood.    7U  BarL 

This  beautiful  shrub  is  found  in  every  part  of  the  United  States^. 
In  the  New  England  states  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Boxwood. 
The  bark  ia  considerably  astringent,  and  has  lon^  been  employed  in 
intermittent  fevers.  A  decoction  of  it  has  likewise  been  found  use- 
fhl  In  the  ydlow  water  of  horses,  so  fatal  %rithin  the  few  last  years. 
An  agreeable  bitter  la  made  by  Infnsing  the  ripe  frnit  or  berries  in 
spirits  or  brandy.  l*he  Indians  employ  an  infoaion  of  the  flowers  in 
intermittentsi  uid  the  same  haa  been  recommended  In  flatulent  colic. 
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Tlie  Iwrk  of  ikt  mi,  ttMB*  and  imller  bnuieiMl»  te  emplojed. 
Tbal  of  the  root  n  deemod  most  ofllcacioas.  It  js  flometlmes  com- 
iNiiod  with  the  bark  of  the  Liriodendron^  either  in  decoction  or  in 

substance.* 

dj*  The  same  ni  Pharm.  U.  S.  and  Phil. — Comi  CirctiMte  CoitN^  Oornl 
Flomiae  Cortex,  Corni  Sericese  Corte^  i^harm.  iV.  York, 

2.  CoRN'us  Sericea. 
Swamp  Dogwood.  Bed  fFilhw.  Jto$e  mihw.  The  Bark. 

The  berk  of  this  shrob  has  been  foond  but  little  inferior  to  the 
common  pale  Peruf  ian  bark  in  intermittents. 

The  bark  forms  a  beautiful  tincture  with  proof  spirits,  and  is,  as 
also  the  powdered  bark  of  both  species^  deserving  of  a  place  in  the 
ebops.t 

For  a  particular  account  of  these  vegetables,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Dr,  John  M.  Walker's  Experimental  inquiry  into  the  similarity 
in  virtue  between  the  Cornus  Florida  and  Sericea,  and  the  Cinchona 
Officinalis  of  Linnaeus,  &c.  &c.  Philadelphia,  180;3i.'' 

3.  CoaVUS  ClKOINATA. 

Bound-leaved  Dogwood,   Mountain  Willotv,    The  Bark, 

This  plant  has  not  been  noticed  in  either  of  the  Medical  Botanies 
published  b/  professors  Bigelow  or  Barton4 

•  Barton's  Collections,  P:irt  I.  p.  12,  45. 
j-  Barton's  Collections,  Part  I.  p.  12. 

i  Ouilinat  uf  a  tliaiU  on  this  subject, — Cornus  circinaia.  Mountain  willow. 
Vbite  rind.  1loiind-le»red  dogwood.  Tetnndm  Monogynia.  Fmtnd  fieni 
Canada  to  Virginia;  is  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  with  vUte  floWcfSi  4>Cffies  Uuei 
leaves  whitish,  down  beneath. — Dr.  Ives,  N.  Haven. 

The  bark  of  the  branches,  in  powder,  is  light  yellow;  aromatic  flavour;  bit- 
ter  and  aatringeat  taste,  at  first  like  Colombo.  It  is  in  the  secondary  list  of  the 
National  Phamacopnia. 

A  nostrum  Hy  a  person  from  Canada,  1795«  Was  used  in  dianiifleay  and  de> 
scribed  by  Willdenow  as  Cor.  circinata. 

In  all  diseases  of  the  bowels  attended  by  a  weakened  state  of  the  mucous 
.iBembtane— dyspepsia,  eholeia  inftntitm,  dysentery  of  a  duNMie  astute— It 
prorea  a  gentle  yet  poweriid tonic.  Externally  in  frangreneithaabeenusefiil. 
It  is  to  be  avoided  if  cong'cstions  exist  in  the  pulmonaiy  and  hepatic  syitemi^ 
previous  to  reduction  of  vascular  action  and  unloading  the  bowels. 

ChtmieaL — Forms  a  deep  red  colour  witii  water.  With  proof  spirit  a  fine 
tinctiiiie»  and  takea  up  the  largest  part  of  active  principles;  an  extract  from 
which  contains  its  astringency  and  bitterness.  Ahahok  same  appearance  as 
water,  and  when  concentrated  and  water  added,  becomes  milky,  and  a  coagu- 
lated precipitate  forms.  The  extract  digested  in  ether  is  partially  dissolved, 
and  on  evaporation  yields  a  compound  of  resin,  oil,  and  a  small  portion  of  saline 
matter,  f  pteuUaryJ  and  this  oompound  constitutes  the  moat  aethre  portion  of 
the  substance. 

Reagents  afford  with  it  a  striking-  similarity  to  cinchona.  Its  watery  infusion 
reddens  tincture  of  litmus.    Muriatic  acid  forms  a  flaky  precipitate.  .Acetate 

/e<ui  a  speedy  and  copious  precipitate.    Tartar  cmtiic  xi\  solution  rendered  ■ 
turbid  and  atowly  precipitated.  8ulph,  hrm,  turbid  and  imnediatdy  cban|ped 
to  a  bluish-black  colour  and  very  light  precipitate.  Limte  water  gives  a  copious 
precipitate.    GaJls  or  isingkun  produced  no  change,  as  in  cinchona. 

PnndpUs  in  it  are  supposed  to  be  tannin^  gallic  acid,  resin,  gum,  mucilage. 
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These  three  species  of  Corous  are  introduced  into  the  Pharm.  of 
the  U.  S\;  the  two  last  in  the  secondary  list.  This  ittbe  CA&e  also 
with  those  oi  FhiL  aad  N.  Fork. 

COTULA.    May  Weed,    The  Plant. 
Amthemis  CoTtiLA.   ff'Ud  Chamomile. 

Although  a  strong  bitter,  it  is  so  inferior  to  the  offieioal  chamomile, 
that  when  this  last  can  be  obtained,  few  will  be  indooed  to  employ 
it—Introduced  into  the  secondary  list  of  the  Phana.  S,  and 
that  of  PhU.  and  N.  York. 

9 

CROCUS.  L.  D.    Crocus  Sativus.  E. 
Common  Saffron,    The  summitu  of  the  pisttU. 
Tnandria  Mmpgynia,  Ntt  Old.  Enrndm,  Limi.  £ida.  Jus. 

Sjfn,  Safihn,  (F.)  8afi»n,(G.)  ZAffeimno,  (I.)  Azafran,  (S.)  Saphartn,  (Ar.) 

Hfnott  Bimoar. 

Crocus  is  a  bulbous  rooted  perennial  plant,  probably  a  native  of 
the  East,  although  it  is  now  found  wild  m  England,  and  other  tem- 
perate countries  of  Europe.  It  is  very  generally  cultivated  as  an 
•  ornament  to  our  MrdenSy  and  In  some  places  for  the  sailhinf  which 
is  formed  of  the  dried  summits  of  the  pistil,  and  not  of  the  filaments, 
as  stated  by  the  Dublin  College.  Each  flower  has  one  pistil,  the 
summit  of  which  is  deeply  divided  into  three  slips,  which  are  of  a 
dark  orange-red  colour,  verging  to  white  at  the  base,  and  are  smooth 
and  shining.  Their  smell  is  pleasant  and  aromatic,  but  narcotic; 
their  taste  a  fine  aromatic  bitter,  and  they  immediately  give  a  deep  ^ 
yellow  colour  to  the  saliva  when  chewed.  The  flowers  arc  gathered 
early  in  the  morning,  just  before  they  open;  the  summits  of  the  pis- 
tils are  picked  out,  very  carefully  dried  by  the  heat  of  a  stove,  and 
compressed  into  tirm  cakes.  In  Great  Britain  the  saft'ron  is  superior 
to  what  is  imported  from  other  countries,  and  may  be  distinguished 
by  its  blades  being  broader. 

On  the  continent  they  reckon  the  Austrian,  and  the  French  from 
GatinoU  the  best  The  Spanish  Is  rendered  useless,  by  being  dipt 
in  oil,  witli  the  intention  of  preserving  it  Saffron  should  be  chosen 
fresh,  not  above  a  year  old,  m  close  cakes,  neither  dry  nor  yet  very 
moist;  tough  and  firm  in  tearing;  difficultly  pulverizable;  or  a  fiery, 
orangc  rcd  colour;  of  the  same  colour  within  as  without;  of  a  strong, 
acrid,  diffusive  smell;  and  capable  of  colouring  a  very  large  proper* 
tion  of  water  or  alcohol.  Safiron  which  does  not  colour  the  fingers 
when  rubbed  between  them,  or  stains  tbem  with  oil,  has  little  smell 

oil,  and  a  peculiar  saline  matter,  dififeringfrom  that  in  Comut  Florida  by  leas 
bitterness  and  more  astringenc^. 

Jkie^^Extract,  10  grs.  to  9j.    Powder,  jj.  to  sij.  in  Port  wine.  In/unonp 
3j«  to  ftj.  water,  gj.  to  gy.  i)mMltDfi,gJ.  toflsj.  water,  ^j.  to  ^ij. 
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or  taste,  or  a  musty  or  foreign  flaTonr,  is  too  tender,  and  has  a 
whititlly  jellowish  or  blackish  colour,  is  bad.  It  is  said  that  it  is 
sometimes  adulterated  with  the  fibres  of  smoked  beef,  and  with  the 
flowers  of  the  carthamus  tinctorius,  calendula  officinalis,  &c.  The 
imposition  may  bo  detected  by  the  absence  of  the  white  ends,  which 
may  be  observed  in  the  real  saffron,  by  the  inferior  colouring  power, 
and  by  the  want  of  smell,  or  bad  smell  when  thrown  on  live  coals. 

By  distillation  with  water,  saffron  furnishes  a  small  proportion  of 
essential  oil,  of  a  golden-yellow  colour,  heavier  than  water,  and  pos- 
sessing the  characteristic  smell  in  an  eminent  degree.  According  to 
HermoBtadt,  llie  wiliibU  mictter  ctf  saffhm  is  eztraethre  nearly  pure. 
Kennumn  obtained  from  480  dried  saffirony  360  grains  of  watery  ex- 
tract which  was  soluble  in  alcohol,  except  24  of  a  colottriess  matter 
like  sand,  and  afterwards  20  of  alcoholic;  and  inverselr,  820  of  al- 
coholic extract  entirely  soluble  in  water,  and  then  90  of  watery. 

On  account  of  the  great  volatility  of  the  aromatic  part  of  the  saf- 
fron, it  should  be  wrapt  up  in  a  bladder,  and  preserved  in  a  box  or 
tin  case. 

Medical  use. — Saffron  is  a  ver^  elegant  urumatic:  besides  the  vir- 
tues which  it  has  in  common  with  all  the  bodies  of  that  class,  it  has 
been  alleged  that  it  remarkably  exhilanites,  l  aiscs  the  spirits,  and  is 
accounted  one  of  the  highest  cordials:  taken  in  large  doses,  it  is  said 
to  occasion  immoderate  mirth,  involuntary  laughter,  and  the  ill  ef- 
fects which  follow  from  the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors.  The  medicine 
is  also  said  to  be  particularly  senricmle  in  hyateric  depreanons,  or 
ctotructions  of  the  uterine  secretions,  where  other  aromatics,  eren 
tiiose  of  the  more  generous  kind  have  little  effect  But  some  experi- 
ments made  by  Dr.  Alexander  serve  to  show  that  it  is  much  less  pow- 
erful than  was  once  imagined:  and  it  was  given  in  the  Edinburgh 
Infirmary  by  Dr.  Henry  Cullen,  even  to  the  extent  of  half  an  ounce 
a  day,  in  several  hysterical  cases,  without  any  sensible  effect  what- 
ever; so  that  of  late  the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  as  a  medi- 
•  cine  has  been  on  the  decline! 

(0*  Idem,  Flumti.  U.  6'.  and  /"/a/.— Croci  stij^ata,  N,  York  Fharm. 


CROTON.    Sptt.  Plant.  IViUd.  iy.  531. 

CL  21.    OnL  8.    Monoccia  Monadelphia.    Nat.  Ord.  Tricoccse, 

Linn.  Euphorbia:,  Juss, 
G.  1718.    ilale.    Ca/yx  cylindrical,  five-toothed.    Cbro/fo  fivc-pe- 

talled.   Siamm$  10-15. 

Femide,  Calyx  many-leaved.  Corolla  none.  Stylet  three, 

bifid..  Co^wtife  three-celled,  ^eedone. 
Species  43.  C.  Eluttria.*  Eleuthcria.  Med.  Sot.  9.d  edit.  633.  t.  2S3. 
—  >36.  C.  Tigliunx.  Purging  Croton.  Flor.  Zeyl.  343.  Rumph. 

^mboyn^  iv.  ji.  98.  /.  42.    Rlieedc  Malab.  ii.  p.  61.  /.  33.  Bay. 

Hist.  Fkmt.  167.  Jiinilie'e  Mat.  Med.  of  Mindostarh  4/o.  pp.  96. 

£91. 

•  It  is  the  CUitia  Ehdena  of  linnmis* 
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!•  C&OTON  ElUT£RIA. 

Ofidn/d.  Cascarili.^  cortex,*  Lond,  Ikif*  C&mroir  Blxuthbbia 
ooRTKx,  Edin*  CaacaiiiU  Bark. 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  and  has  been  also 
found  in  Jamuca  by  Dr.  Wriglit  It  is  a  small  tree,  seldom  exceed- 
ing twenty  feet  in  heieht,  and  branching  thickly  towards  the  top. 
The  more  tender  branches,  when  broken,  ooze  out  a  thick  balsamic 
liquor.  The  leaves  are  alternate  on  short  petioles,  ovate  or  cordate, 
lanceolate,  and  elongated  towards  the  apex,  which  is  blunt:  enftrOi 
.and  on  the  upper  surface  of  a  bright  green  colour.  The  flowers  are 
in  axillary  and  terminal  racemes.  The  petals  are  ^vhitish,  oblong, 
obtuse,  and  spreadinj:;.  The  male  flower  has  ten  subulate  tilameuts, 
supporting  erect,  compre-sed  anthers:  the  female  produces  a  round- 
ish germen  crowned  with  tin  ee  bifid,  spreading  styles,  with  obtuse 
stigmas.  The  capsule  is  superior,  trilocular,  and  contains  a  solitary 
shining  seed. 

Cascarilla  bark  is  imported  chiefly  from  Eleutheria,  one  of  the  Ba* 
hama  Islands,  packed  in  chests  and  bales.  It  consists  of  pieces  about 
six  or  eight  incties  long,  scarcely  one-tenth  of  an  inch  thick,  quilled 
and  covered  with  a  thin,  whitisn  epidermis. 

9ua/i/te«»^Ca8carilla  bark  has  a  pleasant  spicy  odour,  and  a  bit- 
ter, warm,  aromatic  taste.  The  colour  of  the  inside  of  the  pieces  is  a 
reddish-cinnamon  hue,  and  their  fracture  close  and  short,  of  a  dark 
'  reddish-brown  or  purple  colour.  It  is  very  inflammable,  and  is  easily 
distinguished  from  all  otlier  barks  by  emittins:,  when  burfit  and  ex- 
tinguislied,  a  fragrant  smell,  resembling  that  of  musk,  but  more  agree- 
able. Its  active  constituents  are  partially  extracted  by  alcohol  and 
water,  and  completely  by  proof  spirit.  Ether  takes  up  one  and  a  half 
in  ten  parts;  anil,  wlieii  evaporated  on  the  surface  of  water,  leaves  a 
thick  pellicle  of  bitter  resin;  and  dissolved  in  the  water,  a  small  por- 
tion 01  almost  colourless,  pungent  extractive.  According  to  Troms-  • 
dorflT,  who  analyzed  i^  4696  parts  yielded  the  following  products:— 
Mucilage  and  bitter  princ^ile  864,  resin  688,  Tolatile  oil  72,  water  48, 
and  woody  fibre  3024  parts.t  The  ethereal  tincture  shows  extractive 
-also  to  be  present,  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  very  fragrant  and 
pungent. 

Medical  properties  and  uses. — This  bark  is  a  valuable  carminative 
and  tonic.  It  wa*?  introtluced  into  practice  as  such  in  1690  by  Pro- 
fessor Stisscr;  .trul  was  afterwards  mucli  used  in  Germany,  particu- 
larly by  the  8  tali  leans,  as  a  substitute  for  cinchona  bark,  in  the  cure 
of  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers:  but  although  they  overrated 
its  virtues,  yet  it  is  an  excellent  adjunct  to  the  bark  in  these  dis- 
eases; rendering  it,  by  its  aromatic  qualities,  more  agreeable  to  the 
stomach,  and  increasing  its  powers.  It  is  successfully  employed  in 
dyspepsia,  asthma,  and  flatulent  colic^  the  latter  stage  of  dysentery, 
and  duu'Hioea,  particularly  when  occurring  after  measles:  and  in  the 

•  The  London  College  erroaeoos^  refers  thti  bark  to  the  Caicnrilla  of 
Linnaeus,  the  bark  of  which,  lioweveTy  has  none  of  the  sennble  qtuUtiet  of 

Cascarilla. — Thomson* »  I^md.  IJisp. 
\MnaU»  dc  CMmie,  xxii.  219,  and  Tfwnmti'a  Cheinidry,  4th  cd.  v.  220. 
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gangrenous  tbnnh  peculiar  to  children.  *  The  dose  of  the  powdered 

bark  is  from  prs.  xij.  to  5ss.  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

QJ' Pharm.  fK  5.  Cascari! ! a— /'A orm.  Fhil.  idem,  (  Croton  for  ClOtonp  p.  i.) 
— Jf,  York  Pliurm.  has  adopted  the  Loud,  and  Dub,  name. 

3.  Croton  Tiolium. 

Croton.  Spec,  Plant,  f  Fill  J.  iv.  531. 

CI.  xxi.  Ord.  8.  Moncecia  Monadelphia,    Nat,  Ord,  Tricoccaey 
Linn.  Euphorbia,  Jt/ss. 

G.  1718.   Male.  CW^o,' cy  lindrical  and  iive-toothed.    Corolla  oi 
five  petals.    Stamens  ten  to  fifteen. 

FBmak*   Ca/yx  polyphillouB*   Cnvlfonone.    jSK^/m  three, biftd. 
Capmle  trilocnlan    &€d  one. 

Spedet  36.    C.  Tiglium.   Purging  Croton.    Fbr.  Zeyl.  348. . 
Rumph.  Arab.  iv.  p.  98.  t.  42.  lifucd.  Malab.  ii.  p.  61.  t,  33. 
iZory'f  Hi9t,  Pkmi.  167.   JUmiee^a  Mat*  Med.  of  Hindo9tafh  4to. 

p.  96.  291. 

Finns  Indica,  Lignum  Holaceenae.  Cadil  aTanaoi.  (MoL)  KSrvfllum 

cottay,  (  7atn.^  Jummal  gotta,  (Hind.)  Dund,  (Pers.)  Batoa,' (wfrai. )  Najrpi. 
lum  vittiloo,  (Telingoo.)  Jayipila,  {Canarese.)  Duntibeeja,  Ncpdla,  {Sans,) 

CjfiemaL  TiQui  OixvUf  Lond.  Oil  of  Croton  or  Tiglium. 

Sjfn.  Httilede  Croton,  (F.)         Nenrallnm  cottar  wmay,  (Tkm.)  Ittttuaa 
GoOakatai^  (Duknay.)  Na7pidiiBiiFitt]]ooaoonay»  (Tdhigoa) 

The  plant  rlelding  the  seed  from  which  this  oil  is  expressed,  is  a 
DttiTe  of  the  Molacca  Islands,  and  of  the  greater  part  of  the  nenin- 
snla  of  India.  It  has  an  artxkreons  stem,  coyered  with  a  soft,  olack* 
ish  bark.  The  leaves  are  ovatenicnminate,  serrated  and  smooth,  with 
two  glands  seated  at  the  base;  and  are  supported  on  petioles  shorter 
than  the  expansion  of  the  leaf.  The  flnwers  are  in  terminal  racemes. 
The  seeds,  which  are  contained  in  trilocular  capsules,  are  obloni^, 
about  the  size  of  a  large  coftce  bean,  four-sided,  flattish  on  two  . 
sides,  and  convex  on  the  otiier,  with  four  elevated  ridge3,  running 
at  equal  distances  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the  seed.  The  shcU 
of  the  seed  is  blacky  (brown  in  the  specimens  given  me  by  Dr.  Bur- 
roughs, and  the  oil  as  limpid  as  water,  prepared  by  himself)  but  co- 
vered with  a  soft  pale  yellowish-brown  epidermis. 

Croton  seeds  are  isiiported  into  Eneland  in  cases;  and/  owing 
to  the  rubbing  of  the  epidermis,  when  the  cases  are  not  completely 
filled,  have  generally  a  mouldy  appearance.  In  this  state  they  were 
formerly  known  in  Europe,  under  the  name  Mohtcca  grains^  but  as 
they  were  discarded  from  medical  practice  on  account  of  their  very 
drastic  effects,  arising  from  the  imprudent  manner  in  which  they 
were  exhibited,  they  ceased  to  be  an  article  of  commerce,  until  lately 
that  the  expressed  oil  has  been  introduced  as  a  purgative:  100  parts 
of  the  kernels  of  the  seeds  when  bruised  yield  6f)  of  acrid  oil,  and  40 
of  farinaceous  matter.  The  acrid  principle  resides  chiefly  in  the 
testa  or  skin  of  the  cotyledons,  and  is  mixed  with  the  oil  of  the 
cotyledons  in  its  expression.  The  goodness  of  the  oil,  therefore, 
depends  on  the  seeds  being  shelled  before  they  are  bruised. 

•  IM9PI0MC(  JXMSMiqfCSia*c%4thed.  i.79. 
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Qualities. — Croton  oil  is  of  a  pale  reddish-brown  colour.  Its  taste 
is  hot  and  acrid;  and  it  leaves  an  uneasy  feeling  in  the  roouth  and 
throat,  which  continues  for  many  hours.  Even  a  minute  portion  of 
the  kernel  of  the  seed  when  chewed,  leaves  a  hot,  pungent  sensatiou 
on  the  tongue,  whicb  remsliit  for  twentj-firar  itoura.  Atooliol  takes 
up.  two  parts  out  of  three^  and  the  solution  possesses  the  acrimony 
and  the  cathartic  properties  of  the  oil,  whilst  the  undissolTed  por* 
fion  is  devoid  of  acrimony  and  inert  when  taken  into  the  stomach. 
Bat  much  of  what  is  taken  up  by  the  alcohol  is  fixed  oil;  and,  from 
tiie  experiments  of  Dr.  Nimmo,  ^  Croton  oil  is  composed  of  45  parts 
of  an  acrid  principle,  and  55  of  fixed  oil,  resembling  the  oil  of  olives. 

Dr.  Nimmo  has  sugsjested  the  following  means  of  detecting  adul- 
terations of  Croton  oil:  pour  into  a  phial,  the  weight  of  which  is 
known,  50  grains  of  the  oil  ;  add  alcohol,  whicli  has  been  digested 
on  olive  oil:  agitate  well;  and  having  poured  oft*  the  solution,  add 
more  alcohol  in  the  same  manner  until  the  dissolved  portion  is  dif- 
fhsed  in  such  a  proportion  of  the  alcohol^  that  each  half'drachminea^ 
sure  shall  contain  equal  to  one  dose  of  the  Croton  oil  for  an  adnlt^— 
bj  placins  ^e  phial  near  a  fire»  to  evaporate  what  remains  of  tiie  al* 
cohol  in  the  bottle,  if  the  remainder  oe  to  that  abstracted  by  the 
alcohol  as  55  to  45  the  oil  is  genuine.  If  it  be  adalterated  with  an^ 
fixed  nil,  the  residuum  will  be  larger^  if  with  castor  oil,  it  will  tie 
smaller  than  in  the  genuine  oil.t 

Medical properlici  and  tJsea. — Crotnn  oil  i?;  a  powerful  hydragogue 
purgative,  operating  in  a  very  short  time  after  it  is  taken.  It  has 
teen  given  with  great  advantage  in  cases  of  obstinate  constipation, 
convulsions,  mania,  apoplexy,  and  other  diseases  which  require, 
along  with  the  complete  evacuation  of  the  intestines,  the  lessening 
the  curcnlating  mass.  The  small  doses  in  which  Uiis  oil  produces 
its  efiectS)  rec^uire  the  greatest  caution  to  be  observed  in  its  admi-, 
nisbation}  as  it  has  occasionally  induced  the  most  dangerous  hyper- 
catharsis.  In  India,  where  it  has  been  long  used,  ghee  or  butter  with^ 
orange  or  rice  water  or  cold  butter-milk,  and  the  external  effusion 
of  cold  water,  are  employed  to  counteract  its  too  violent  efiects, 
when  these  occur.  It  is  also  used  in  India  as  an  external  application' 
in  rheumatic  aft'ections.| 

Croton  oil  is  generally  administered  in  doses  of  from  one  to  five 
drops,  made  into  pills  with  crumb  of  breadj  or  combined  with  muci- 
lage of  gum,  sugar,  and  almond  mixture,  in  the  form  of  emulsion. 
Dr.  ^limnio  recommends  the  saturated  alcoholic  solution,  in  the  dose 
of  IXss.  rubbed  up  with  simple  syrup  and  mncilage  of  gum,  of  each 
oz.  li.  and  oz.  ir,  of  distilled  water.  § 

Every  nart  of  this  plant  possesses  some  active  property.  THt 
root  is  a  drastic  purgative;  and  when  shaven  or  rasped,  in  the  dose 
of  a  few  grains,  or  as  much  as  can  be  lifted  between  the  thumb  and 
forefinger,  acts  powerfully,  and  is  regarded  as  a  specific  for  dropsy, 
at  Amboyna  and  Batuvia.  The  leaves  also  are  purgative;  and 
when  dried,  reduced  to  powder,  and  externally  applied,  are  said 

•  Joum.  of  Sciences,  vol.  Jtiii.  p.  66 — 9. 
t  Joum.  ofSdmees,  vol.  xiii.  p.  66-9. 
i  Mat.  Med.  ofBMoaian,  4to.  Madm^  1813. 
%  Joum.  ofSdauei,  voL  xiii.  p.  69. 
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by  Rheede,  to  be  a  remedy  against  the  bite  of  the  Cobra  del  Ca- 
pella;  but  the  seeds  have  been  chiefly  employed  for  medicinal 
purposes.  They  were  known  as  a  purgative  by'the  Arabian*  phy- 
sicians; and  were  formerly  brought  to  Europe  under  the  name  of 
Molucca  grains;  but  from  the  imprudent  exhibition  of  them,  and 
their  very  drastic  effects,  they  were  discarded  from  the  Materia 
Medica:  the  oil  of  the  seeds  nas,  however,  beeo  again  introduced 
ilkto  this  enmkUjf  aad  from  the  experiments  which  have  been  made 
with  tty  a|fb^arB  to  be  a  purgative  of  great  value  when  cantiously 
and  properly  exhibited.  Thomson  has  extracted  the  following  notices 
regarding  the  medicinal  employment  of  these  seeds  in  IndUt  front 
the  workt  of  Dr.  Whitelaw  Ainsliej  and  detailed  the  properties  of 
the  oil  as  iar  as  thej  have  been  lately  aseertained  by  British  practi- 
tioners. 

Dr.  White,  superintending  surgeon  of  Guzerat,  thus  describe* 
the  Indian  mode  of  preparing  the  nut  for  medical  purposes.  **  Take 
the  seeds  of  Croton,  (Croton  Tl^Ha,)  which,  after  having  been  each 
enveloped  by  a  small  ball  of  Merdu  Bubali^  about  the  size  of  a  spar- 
row's egg,  put  them  upon  some  burning  charcoal  until  the  dung  is 
burnt  dry;  then  removing  them,  and  tSking  off  the  shells  from  the 
kernels,  ponnd  theses  aiid  divide  int6  pills^  our.  two  oat  of  each 
grain  of  the  mass:  two,  or  at  most  three,  are  sufficient  for  one  dose 
to  an  able-bodied  man.  Half  a  drachm  of  honey  to  two  drachms  of 
the  mass,  proves  a  ^ood  and  convenient  medium  for  uniting  it."| 
The  intention  of  this  process  is  to  remove  the  shell,  and  to  render 
the  kernel  pulverulent;  and  the  torrifactions  also  lessen  the  natural 
acrimony  of  the  nut  But  if  the  kernel  be  too  much  burnt  it  should 
be  rejected.  § 

From  the  trials  of  Dr.  White,  Mr.  Marshall  of  the  Bombay  Esta- 
blishment, and  of  Mr.  Ingledow,  in  the  Mysore,  the  croton  nut. 
prepared  in  the  manner  above  described,  acts  as  a  certain  ana 
effectual  pai^^tive.     In  a  very  short  time  after  taking  the  pills,^ 

•  &rcp.  e.  61.        t  i^o^a^  Medm  ofBindottan,  4to.  ICadns,  1813. 
t  The  IbUowinff  are  other  modes  of  pieparini^  the  eroton  nut,  praetiaed  hf 

the  native  doctors. 

a.  Boil  the  seeds,  freed  from  the  shell,  in  milk,  until  they  become  soft; 
then  piHud  then^  and  form  the  mass  into  pills  by  means  of  lime-juice,  at  the 
laie  of  one  pil  ftem  each  aeed.  The  acriniany  of  the  ant  appean  to  be 
greatly  diminished  fc^  tUa  piooeai^  aa  two  of  lii^  piUa  am  aaid  to  be  *aa 

ordinary  close.'* 

b.  Pound  the  raw  kernels;  then  form  them  into  a  mass  with  honey,  and 
divide  it  into  pills  at  the  rate  of  two  for  each  kernel.    In  the  Guzerat,  one  of 
theae  anfllcea  Ibr  a  drastic  purge;  a  gill  of  wmn  witer  behig  taken  hmne* ' 
diately  after  swallowing  the  pill. 

e.  In  Surat  the  seeds  are  first  shelled;  and  the  kernels  being  tied  up  in  a  piece 
of  cloth  or  a  bag,  are  boiled  up  in  as  much  cow-dung  water  as  will  cover  the  bag. 
Tiicy  are  then  split  in  two,  and  the  testa  or  coat,  which  is  said  to  be  poison- 
oa%  ia  peeled  on;  after  which  they  are  pounded,  and  fbrroed  into  a  mass,  in 
conjunc^on  with  catechu,  in  the  proportion  of  ^ij.  for  every  of  the  croton. 
The  mass  is  divided  into  two-grain  pills;  two  of  which  arc  sufficient  for  one 
dose.  The  catechu  is  said  to  prevent  griping.  See  MU.  Med.  of  JJindostan, 
Append* 

4  The  mroaated  seeds,  when  ground  Solo  po#der  vA  scattered  on  stagosat 
watenu  are  used  in  India  for  kilhag  fish. 

34 
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0aj8  Mr.  Manhall»*  ^^peibam  in  half  an  hoort  the  patient  is  sensi- 
ble of  a  ramblme  motion  in  bis  bowels;  which  often^  in  another  half 
hour,  is  followed  bjra  stool:  this  rumbling  continues  during  the 
whole  of  the  operation.  The  stools  were  invariably  wateiy  and  co- 
pious. In  about  one  case  in  ten,  tlie  medicine  produces  griping; 
and  about  one  in  thirty,  nausea."  Mr.  Ingledow  gave  the  nut,  in 
substance  in  doses  of  one  grain,  combiiied  with  two  grains  of  cam- 
phor;t  and  regards  it  as  a  valuable  and  safe  purj^ative:  but  he  adds, 
*♦  I  have  not  ventured  to  give  it  either  to  chihli  eii  under  seven 
years  of  age;  nor  to  any  indiviilual  advanced  in  life."i  When  it 
produces  too  violent  eft'ects,  the  native  Indian  practitioners  give, 
internally,  ghee  or  butter,  with  orange  or  rice  water,  or  oold  Iratter- 
milk;  and  apply,  externally,  aShsions  of  cold  water. 

The  expressed  oil  of  the  seed,  which  has  lately  been  brought  into 
Ett^andf  produces  still  more  powerful  eiTects  as  a  hydragoeue  pur- 
gative than  the  terrified  seeds.  In  some  cases,  the  merely  touch- 
ing the  toni^ue  \v\ih  a  drop  of  it  has  produced  many  loose  watery 
stools;  and,  in  others,  doses  of  one  or  two  minims  liavc  excited  the 
most  frii];lurul  liypercatharsis,  although  some  individuals  have  taken 
it  to  llio  extent  of  oven  ten  minims  without  any  very  sensible  effect.§ 
Experience  would  lead  us,  however,  to  be  very  cautious  in  exhibit- 
ing this  oil  at  first,  in  larger  doses  than  one  or  two  minims,  to 
adults.  In  apoplexy,  conyulsionst  mania,  and  other  diseases  wldch 
require,  along  with  the  complete  evacuation  of  the  prim®  Tise,  the 
lessening  the  circulating  mass,  the  croton  oil  is  likely  to  prove  a 
medicine  of  great  value.  || 

Croton  oil  is  gene i  ally  given  in  the  form  of  pills,  made  up  with 
crumb  of  bread;  but,  as  in  this  state,  iho  nil  is  applied,  as  it  were, 
concentrated  to  the  stomach,  it  is  best  given  rubbed  up  with  muci- 
lage of  acacia  gum,  sugar  and  almond  emulsion;  in  which  combina- 
tion its  acrimony  is  obtunded;  and  its  operation,  while  equally  cer- 
tain, is  much  less  violent  than  when  it  is  exhibited  in  the  form  of 
pill.  From  the  probability  of  even  small  doses  producing  alarm- 
ing effects  on  some  habits,  it  would  be  well  to  bear  in  remembrance 
the  method  adopted  in  suth  cases  by  the  native  practitioners  of  Hin- 
dostan. 

Oleum  Tiglii  or  Croton  Oil  has  within  a  short  time  become  so  ce- 
lebrated amongst  us  as  a  safe  and  efficacious  purgative,  in  extremely 
•mall  doses,  that  it  is  necessary  to  enlarge  a  little  on  it. 

It  appears  to  have  been  long  known  and  employed  in  the  East,  of 
which  the  plant  ])toducing  it  is  a  native.    It  is  a  species  of  ricinus, 
being  one  of  eighty-two  specir.s  of  the  genus  croton,  according  to 
Mr.  Frost,  (Lond.  Med.  Hep.  June,  1822.) 

•  Mut.  Med.  of  Ilimhsfan^  Jjppmdix. 

\  The  native  practitioners  in  India  combine  it  with  pepper,  ginger,  and 
%  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Mm.  xxiii.  p.  259, 

§  Mr.  Ingledow  g-avc  the  newit/  expressed  oil  in  dosci  of  fltv.  in  1815:  but  be 

•oon  laid  it  aside  us  too  violent  in  its  operation. 

I  The  expressed  oil  is  caUcd  JScrvalum  unnaij  in  India,  and  is  regarded  '*  as 

a  valoaUe  external  jq^plics&m  In  Aennatic  i^ectioos."  M/a.  Med,  of  Mm- 
doslmtpn95. 
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-  The  plant  is  found  in  Malabar,  and  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  and 
in  th6  Antilles,  where  it  is  cultivated  for  use.  Pomet  in  his  history 
«f  drags,  (4th  ed.  143,)  says  the  plant  grows  to  the  heiglit  of  a  fis: 
tree^  and  somewhat  resembles  it,  and  he  adds»  that  the  wood  ana 
leaves  yield  a  milky  juice. 

It  has  Tarious  names  by  different  writers.  Herman  distinguishes  it 
as  ricinus arbor,  fructu  glabro,  grana  ti^lia  officinis  dicto,  (Pared.  Bat* 
Prod. )  In  the  Horius  JUalabarieM,  it  is  called  Cadel  Avanacn.  Caap, 
Bavhin^  (Pinax,)  calls  it  Lii;:num  Moluccense:  foliis  malvne,  fructu 
avellaiKi'  niinore,  cortice  moll  lore  et  nigricante. — Pavana  incolis — 
also  Pinus  Indica,  nucleo  purgante.  It  is  the  Ricinoides  Indica,  folio 
lucido,  fructu  glabro  of  others,  (Kurni.)  and  the  cioton,  foliisovatis 
acuminatis  serratis,  caulearboreo  ol  LiiiiKi  us. — Dale,  in  hisPharraa- 
cologia,  (p.  70,  Ricinoides,  A.  4,)  gives  a  great  number  of  other 
names  from  difierent  sources.  Lewis  speaks  of  it  in  his  Mat  Med. 
dd  ed.  p.  539;  and  Bomarre,  in  his  Diet.  Rais.  Universel  de  Mat 
Medicafe,  17639  r*  fit  p.  describes  it  particnlarlj,  and  gives  a 
figure  of  it. 

The  fruit  or  seed  is  called  the  seed  of  the  Indian  ricinuSy  grains 
of  Tilli  or  Molncoi,  the  Indian  or  Barbary  kernel,  nets  of  the  Mo- 
lucca pine  or  purging  nutSy  and  grana  tiglia.  They  are  also  called 
Tyle  seed  or  Tilli  berries,  and  it  is  added  that  the  seed  of  Palma 
Christi  are  sometimes  sold  for  them.  (Pomet.^* 

Tlic  fruit  is  of  the  shape  and  size  of  a  middling  nut,  and  black 
when  fully  ripe;— it  is  composed  of  three  capsules,  each  including 
a  white  kernel,  covered  with  a  black  cartilaginous  film.  Some 
ascribe  its  purgative  powers  to  this  film — and  say  that  the  internal 
white  nut  may  be  eaten  without  inconvenience.  * 

Pomet  says  the  kernels  are  one  of  the  most  powerful  purgatives, 
Mid  are  proper  only  for  strone  bodies  in  doses  of  six  to  eidit  or  ten 
grains)  that  the  expressed  ou,  called  oleum  de  kerva,  oleum  dei- 
iiQm»  and  oleum  ficus  infemalis,  purges  by  only  robbing  the  sto« 
mach  and  belly  with  it;  he  says  it  kills  the  worms,  cures  the  itchf 
deterges  old  ulcers,  and  allays  the  suffocation  of  the  womb. 

Vogel  says,  the  seeds  purge  violently  upwards  and  downwards; 
they  act  so  powerfully  as  to  disturb  the  animal  economy,  and  cause 
vertigoj  and  it  was  very  generally  considered  as  too  violent  in  its 
operation  to  be  given  on  all  occasions.  Cohanscn  found  it  successful 
in  evacuating  the  ta'nia.  Tlie  dose  of  the  seed  is  about  four  grains, 
mixed  with  sugar,  and  drinkins;  milk  to  aid  its  operation.  lie  also 
tells  us  that  the  expressed  oil  is  employed  by  friction  on  the  abdo- 
men in  constipation. 

•  References.— Vmn.  Spec.  Plant,  p.  1426.~^dedit.  Mat.  Med.  p.  207.— Hort. 
Halab.  torn.  2.  p.  61. — Uumphius,  Herb.  Amboin.  torn.  4.  p.  98. — Dr. Flemings 
Asiat  Bcs.  vol.  2.— Flor.  Zeylan.  343.-"Bauh.  Pin.  393.  490.— Rhced.  Mai.  3. 
p.  61. — Ray.  Hist.  Plant.  2d,  167,  supplement,  112.  666— Hay  says  it  bears  flo  w- 
ers and  fruit  twice  a  year,  in  January  and  July;  that  the  leaves  triturated  with 
water  prove  purgative;  and  that  their  powder,  sprinkled  over  the  wound,  is 
useful  in  bites  of  the  cobni  de  capcUo^  that  mixed  with  certain  other  flowers 
and  leaves  and  honey,  tlicy  form  an  ointment  for  pustules  on  the  bead,  and 
that  a  single  seed  triturated  with  water,  proves  purgative. — Med.  IniiJlig.  vol- 
2.  p.  4r&  643.  n6.«-voL  3.  p.  17.  74.  173. 191.  ^1. 248. 452.  477.  518. 
583. 
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Bomanesajitiie  wood,  when  fregk and gmB|  ^mf/m^ih^  le- 
rpus  humours  by  vomiting  and  stool,  in  a  way  surpassing  even  colo- 
cynth,  inflaming  the  cesopha^s  and  the  anus  by  its  acrid  nature; 
but  that  when  dry,  it  U  ieaa  v&ruieoti  the  doae  ia  from  twepty-four 
to  thirty-six  grains. 

Of  the  seeds,  the  dose  is  from  three  to  five  grains — each  grain  pro- 
enrin^  at  least  one  stool  if  aided  by  warm  water  or  broth,  but  tha 
belly  IS  instantly  bound  if  cold  water  be  drank^  or  the  extremities  be 
dipped  therein.  The  aeeda  are  Terf  acrid.  The  Indians  bail  the 
aeeda  in  urine  or  yinegar.  Itbaaid  by  some  that  liqnoricecorrecta 
their  ?iolenoey  also  aweet  alnunulB»  lemon  juicei  (at  broths,  or  roast- 
ing them.  They,  aa  also  the  wood,  have  been  recommended  aa 
apecifie  in  dropey,  Iea€0|iUm^na8ia,  and  nany  chronic  diseases. 

The  expresseu  oil  is  given  in  one  grain  doses.  It  is  with  this  oil 
the  Indians  prepare  the  royal  purging  apple,  whose  odour  alone,  it 
is  said  will  purge  delicate  persons.  It  is  made  by  macerating  an 
orange  or  lemon  iu  the  croton  oil  for  a  month,  when  it  is  removed. 
If  it  be  strongly  rubbed  in  the  hands  till  heated,  and  the  odour  be 
forcibly  inhaled,  purgation  soon  ensueSf  equally  ii  a  purgative  had 
been  taken. 

John  Andrea  Murray,  in  his  Appar.  Medic  (Got  1787,]  4,  149, 
which  may  be  regarded  aomewhat  aa  a  Bibiiotheca  Mat  Med.  in 
apealEine  of  the  erana  tiglia,  pwtM  the  principal  names  frpm  diflfer*- 
ent  authors,  and  mentioning  the  aeeda,  he  says,  that  tasting  the 
Kernel,  he  did  not  perceiYC  any  acrimony,  but  shortly  after,  he  felt 
a  disagreeable  burning  sensation,  continuing  for  a  long  time,  and 
scarcely  removed  by  dining.  The  whole  tree — the  leaves  the  most, 
very  acrid,  atiecting  tlie  mouth,  lips,  and  fauces  with  inflammation 
and  heat,  extendiog  even  to  the  anus.  (Rumph.)  Formerly  the  seeds 
were  used  in  India  to  purge  dropsical  patients,  producing  at  the  same 
time  emetic  eflects  in  weak  stomachs.  Two  grains  suniced  in  the 
strongest,  in  others  one  and  a  half.  Four  grains,  according  to  Rum- 
phiuib  were  given  by  ill-diapoaed  women  to  tdli  their  hutenda.  Itt 
.  many  other  diaeaaea  where  the  atronmt  purgatim  were  indicated, 
they  were  also  employed  in  India.  Fiiihea  aredeatroyed  by  the  seeds 
thrown  into  the  water.  A  aiogle  drop  of  tibe  expressed  oil  taken  in 
Canary  wine,  is  a  common  purge  in  India— and  ne  blames  Lewis  for 
saying  that  Geoffroy  had  inadvertently  written  one  grain  of  the  oil 
for  a  dose,  instead  of  5j'  The  covering  of  the  seeds  is  also  purgative, 
and  the  oil  applied  to  the  umbilicus  puiges.  The  seed,  in  doses  of 
four  grains,  with  ^ss.  of  sugar,  taken  four  alternate  days  in  warm 
milk — drinking  mil  k  in  case  of  tormina  and  tenesmus,  was  found  very 
serviceable  in  eipcliing  tainia. — Cohausen,  Act.  Nat.  Cur,  ix.  p.  39. 

Murray  adds,  that  it  is  banished  from  present  practice. 

Although  the  qualitiea  of  the  aeedand  <ttl  appear  to  have  been  for- 
merly 80  well  eatabliahed,  yet  it  continued  a  atrang^  to  ua  until 
withm  the  last  three  or  four  yeara,  wh^n*  Meaara.  Perry,  Nimme, 
Frost,  and  others  recalled  attention  to  it,  in  the  medical  periodbal 
publicationa  of  Great  Britain. 

According  to  Mr.  Perry,  the  action  of  the  oil  is  directly  purgative. 
In  half  minim  doses  it  generally  produces  about  six  evacuations, 
without  pain  or  inconvenience.  In  very  obstinate  costiveness  in  two 
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wtMm  dttM,  fomed  into  a  fiXi  wHb  mmh  of  bread,  il  aacceeds 
after  alhar  articles  have  failed. 
Dr.  Kintmo^  (LnuL  Mtd.  ^'  Phys.  Joum.  May^  1822,)  saja— 

r  acrid  purg.  matter     27  parts. 
The  kemeU  per  ct  contun-j  fixed  oil     -      -  33 

(^farinaceous  matter  40 

Alcohol  dissolves  the  first  and  leaves  the  second — he  recommends 
giving  it  dissolved  lu  this  fluid. 

Mr.  Froist,  in  the  Lond,  Med.  Bap.  Jme^  1822,  gives  the  botani- 
cal history  of  the  croton  tiglium.  The  ail,  he  says,  is  a  violent  and 
certain  purgativei  that  it  ia  oCtten  adulterated  witn  elite  oil,  &c.  that* 
it  b  rendered  leas  viaKaat  by  aroinatio  and  volatile  oils,  or  roasting 
the  seeds  before  expression.  When  pure,  it  is  said  to  produce  namb- 
ness  of  the  hand,  &c.  dryness  of  the  throat,  thirst,  head-ache  for  se- 
veral hours,  even  by  applying  it  to  the  tip  of  the  fingers — the  dose 
is  one  drop,  or  one  seed.  He  says  the  oil,  found  under  the  external 
covering  ot  castor  oil  berries,  much  resembles  that  of  the  croton  tig- 
lium  in  its  action.  He  gives  also  extracts  from  several  autliors  on 
the  subject 

Mr.  Thomson,  Ixfnd.  Med,  Ih^.  October,  1822,  gives  one  seed 
for  a  doscj^  with  ginger.  Of  the  oil  one  dro|i,  but  more  if  necessary; 
even  to  euht  or  ten,  preducing  only  mere  immediate  vomiting  and 
purging.  External ly  applied,  he  says  it  prodacea  a  crop  of  pastales. 

Mr.  Dendys,  Lond.  MuL  Mtp.JBprih  1823,  gives  the  case  of  a 
jraung  woman  of  sixteen,  with  an  obstinate  constipation  of  three 
weelu,  after  all  tlie  usual  cathartics,  enemata,  and  warm  bath  had 
been  employed — just  before  using  the  oil,  she  had  taken  ^|  of  jalap, 
two  ounces  of  castor  oil,  and  a  box  of  Scott's  pills,  without  effect; 
half  a  drop  of  the  oil  every  third  hour,  and  after  the  third  dose  com- 
bined with  castor  oil,  promoted  several  profuse  evacuations,  and  she 
goon  became  convalescent. 

Some  of  the  practiiioaera  of  this  city  have  found  it  not  less  useful 
aa  an  b  jdragpgue  in  many  afiections  of  the  hraia$  in  consti|iation,  fte. 
Ufa  owufiwed  heie  as  a  powerfal  and  oerlain  purgative,  acting  ge- 
Boally  withool  hanbncsa  or  griping,  and  aa  best  adrnhdsteied  im 
pills,  vrhk  bread  or  rhubarb,  or  with  syrup,  in  doses  of  one  drop.*— 
One  of  the  best  formula  in  habitual  costiveness  is  of  assafoetida— 
3i<v  of  aloes — six  drops  of  croton  oil.  Mix  well— and  make  into 
twenty-four  pills.    A  mild  and  useful  laxative. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  consider  this  article  as  a  very  important 
acquisition,  or  rather  re-acquisition  to  the  Materia  Medica — and  as 
it  is  dear,  it  is  certainly  desirable  to  ascertain  whether  it  might  not 
be  pssible,  in  some  [)artof  our  extensive  territory,  to  rs^se  the  plant 
anu  procure  the  oil  amongst  ourselves. 

It  Decoines  solid  in  cold  weather,  like  the  ol.  caruL 

The  oil  from  the  husk  of  ^e  aeeda  of  castor  nut  is  pcebabljof  the 
same  natnre. 

OC^Whe^iha  K  A  Pkarm,  was  framed  in  1830,  this  article  had  scarcely 
come  Into  notice,  nor  was  it  recognised  in  that  work.  The  late  Pharm.  N, 
York,  has  tlic  "Tiglii  oleum,"  and  that  of  PhiL  tlic  **Olcum  tigUi."  In  one 
of  tlicse  CMCfli  the  cart  must  be  before  the  horse! 
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Further  information  on  the  Croton,  as  given  to  the  Editor,  by  Dr.  Burrovghs. 

The  tree  producing' the  small  brown  croton  bean,  (of  which  I  have  furnished 
you  specimens,)  is  to  be  met  with  growing-  pretty  abundantly  in  the  forest*  and 
on  the  sides  of  the  mountains  in  Assam.  It  is  recognised  by  the  natives  of  that 
country  under  the  following-  names:  Darrandah,  (Bengalcse;)  Azeta,  (Portu- 
guese;) Mienna,  (Malay;)  Deloylle,  (French.) 

The  barrandah  attains  the  hcig-ht  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  and  is  often  plint-  . 
ed  as  an  ornamental  tree  about  the  dwellings  in  many  parts  of  that  district  of 
country.  1  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  many  of  these  trees  at  the  residence 
of  Captain  A.  Davidson,  presiding  judge  of  the  honourable  East  India  Com- 
pany  at  Gwalpara,  on  the  Burrampooter  river,  and  from  that  place  was  obtain- 
ed  the  specimens  of  the  fruit  and  leaves  presented  you. 

The  fruit  of  this  species  of  croton  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  active  purga- 
tives of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  is  resorted  to  as  a  common  remedy  among 
the  natives  of  India,  whenever  a  purgative  is  demanded.  The  Assamese  are  in 
the  habit  of  taking  a  small  portion  of  one  of  these  beans,  say  in  weight  from 
one  to  two  g^ins,  which  is  found  to  produce  several  copious  stools,  sometimes 
preceded  by  nausea  and  vomiting. 

In  order  to  test  more  particularly  the  quality  of  the  bean,  which  I  was  col- 
lecting for  the  sake  of  the  oil,  I  took  perhaps  about  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  sin- 
gle bean;  I  found  the  taste  at  first  rather  agreeable  than  otherwise,  not  unlike 
a  chesnut;  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  seconds  I  began  to  experience  a  sense 
of  heat  and  burning  in  my  mouth  and  fauces,  extending  to  the  stomach,  which 
was  soon  followed  by  nausea,  vomiting,  and  finally  active  purging.  I  had  at 
least  ten  or  twelve  dejections  of  a  watery  nature,  unattended  with  any  of  those 
unpleasant  griping  pains  occasionally  attendant  on  the  exhibition  of  other  dras- 
tic purges. 

Four  ounces  of  the  beans  divested  of  their  covering,  bruised,  and  subjected 
to  pressure,  yielded  a  little  more  than  one  ounce  of  oil,  which  was  limpid  and 
almost  colourless.  But  I  discovered  that  if  the  seeds  be  first  roasted,  as  is  a 
custom  with  the  natives  in  the  preparation  of  most  of  their  oils,  that  the  colour 
in  this  cas<»  would  be  somewhat  changed,  approaching  a  yellowish-brown. 

The  dose  of  the  croton  prepared  after  the  manner  I  have  described,  for  an 
adult,  is  one  to  two  drops,  mixed  in  a  tea-spoonful  of  sweet  oil  or  a  little  muci- 
lage of  gum  arable. 

The  seeds  of  the  other  species  of  croton  which  I  placed  in  your  possession, 
are  the  produce  of  a  tree  found  in  many  parts  of  India.  It  grows  on  the  coast 
of  Malabar,  throughout  Bengal  and  Assam,  and  also  was  discovered  by  mc  in 
Peru.  I  met  with  it  growing  in  the  valley  of  the  Uimac,  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  city  of  Lima.  The  fruit  is  known  by  the  natives,  and  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, under  the  name  of  Las  Pinas.  The  husk  of  the  beans,  as  well  as  the 
covering  of  the  kernel  itself,  is  a  dark  brown,  approaching  to  black,  and  is 
about  double  the  size  of  the  Barrandah  of  Assam. 

This  variety  of  the  croton  is  not  so  powerful  in  its  cfTccts  as  a  purgative,  as 
the  smaller  kind  already  described,  and  is  perhaps  the  croton  from  which  most 
of  the  oil  is  obtained  that  has  found  its  way  to  Europe  and  to  this  country  with- 
in the  last  ten  years. 

The  natives  both  of  South  America  and  the  East  Indies  are  in  the  habit  of 
using  the  fruit  as  a  common  purgative;  from  one  to  tlirec  beans  will  be  found 
usually  to  have  the  desired  effect,  and  is  altogether  rather  a  pleasant  purgative. 

The  taste  is  not  disagreeable,  and  there  is  less  of  that  burning  Bcns:ition  of 
the  throat  experienced,  than  from  the  fruit  of  the  barrandah.  This  last  dc- 
cribed  croton  is  known  in  India  by  the  name  of  Bug^-barrandah. 

On  expression  of  the  bruised  fruit,  I  found  a  given  quantity  to  yield  about 
the  same  quantity  of  oil  as  the  barrand.ah,  but  differed  in  colour,  being  of  a 
light  brown  approaching  to  yellow.  The  dose  of  this  oil  I  have  extended  to 
six  drops,  to  adults,  though  usually  from  two  to  four  would  be  found  to  opcnte» 
producing  watery  stools. 
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CUBEBA.  Z.    Pii'ER  CunKHA.    The  Fruit.  Cubebs. 
JHandria  TV^gymo.  Nat  Oid.  FijuriitB,  linn.  VrUaBf  Jun. 

Ifyfi.  Cubebes,  (F.)  Kubeben,  (G.)  Kobebar,  (Swed.)  Kttbeben,  (Dntoh.) 
Cubcbi,  (L)  Cubebas,  (S.)  Coljibas,  (I'ort.)  Cubub  chiiiic,  (Hind.)  KooHl- 
chus,  (Ratav.)  Val*  miliaghoo,  (T&m.)  Komruokoos,  (Malaj.)  KotNl- 
beh,  (Ar.) 

What  new  virtues  have  been  latterly  found  amongst  us  in  this  old 
rcniedj,  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  amonfxst  the  standard  and  approved 
articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  I  know  not.  It  may  be  well  tu  know, 
that  formerly  cubebs  were  considered  to  stren«j;tJjen  a  cold  and 
moist  stomach,  expel  wind,  case  the  spleen,  cleanse  the  breast  of 
tough  humours,  help  colds,  asthmas,  coughs,  shortness  of  breath, 
ImrMDess,  warm  and  comfort  a  cold  womb,  strengthen  the  head, 
heart)  and  braiot  (Salmon.)  In  vain  did  they  poMess those  pa- 
naeeal  powers;  tiiej  were  suffered  to  sink  into  oblivion^  bat  at  length 
are  resuscitated  in  a  more  congenial  hemisphere ! 

It  may  be  proper  to  8tate«  that  lately  this  article  has  been  ushered 
into  practice  for  the  cure  of  gonorrhoea,  with  all  the  extravagance  of 
praise  wliich  usually  attends  the  revival  of  an  old,  or  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  remedy.  It  has  been  pronounced  to  be  a  specific  in 
this  complaint  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  experience  will  not  warrant 
tiiesc  assertions. 

It  is  a  native  of  Java,  Batavia,  Guinea,  and  the  Isle  of  France. 
On  thwr  various  virtues}  consult  Lond,  Med.  Repos,  1820,  and  a 
treatise  entitled  Practical  Observations  on  the  nse  of  Cubebs  in 
Gonorrhoea.'*  Lond.  1821-^80  3hd.  Chit.  TVont.  vol.  xil. 

Dr.  Burrougjhi  informs  me  that  the  cubebs  are  to  be  found  in 
Pern.  ''I  have  seen  it,"  says  he,  •'growing  in  the  Sierra  and  on 
the  sides  of  the  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  perliaps  two  thousand 
feet.  It  is  usually  observed  about  two  feet  in  height,  and  thinly 
spread  over  the  ground;  Tlie  Indians  of  Peru,  as  well  as  the  native 
Spaniards,  are  in  the  habit  of  usinci:  a  decoction  of  the  fruit  and  leaves 
as  a  diuretic  in  dropsies  and  calculous  allections.  It  is  called  by  the 
Spaniards,  pimienio  de  los  montes, 

03*  GubelM,  U.  A  Pilqpi.  and  JPhtL—CvhOtx,  JSt.  1M»  PAom. 


CURCUMA  LONGA.    Turmmc.   Tlie  Root. 

The  British  Colleges  have  discarded  it  from  use. 

Turmeric  is  a  perennial  plant,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies.  The 
roots  are  tuberous,  knotty,  and  long;  wrinkled,  externally  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  and  interniilly  of  a  shining  saffron  brown.  They  have 
a  weak  aromatic  smoll,  and  a  slightly  bitter  aromatic  taste.  They 
contain  a  very  little  essential  oil;  and  Neumann  got  from  900  parts, 
320  watery,  and  afterwards  50  alcoholic  extract,  and  inversely  IjO 
alcoholic,  and  210  watery. 

Medical  t^e.»Turmenc,  when  taken  internally,  tinges  the  urine 
of  a  deep  yellow  colonry  and  acts  as  a  gentle  sttmulant  It  has  been 
cdebntted  in  diseases  of  the  liveri  jaundice)  Gachexy,  dropsy,  Inters 
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mittent  fevers,  &c.  But  its  internal  use  in  Great  Britain  is  almost 
confined  to  its  being  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  composition  of 
curry  powder,  in  which  form  it  is  used  in  immense  quantities  in  the 
East  Indies.  It  is  a  valuable  djc-stuS;  and  also  an  excellent  chemi- 
ctl  test  of  the  presence  of  vncombuied  alkaliesi  for  the  jellow  coloor 
of  turmeric  is  changed  by  them  to  a  reddish-brown. 

O:^  Corcuma,  in  the  secondary  lift  of  the  Pkam,  17.  &  and  that  ef  PiUJL— 
Cmcarnc  ndiz*  Fkarm.  Ji,  York 


CUCURBITUL^.    Curs.  Cupping-glasses. 

The  ttse  of  these  instruments^  to  effect  local  depletion  froBf  or 

produce  a  gentle  stimulus  upon  various  parts  of  the  body,  as  well  as 
their  modus  operandi,  must  be  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers;  their 
application,  indeed,  is  very  ancient,  as  we  lind  them  mentioned  bj 
Celsus,  and  others  of  his  time,  and  even  by  Hippocrates  himself. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  the  result  of  numerous  experi- 
ments made  by  Dr.  David  Barry  and  otliers  upon  their  ctVects  on  poi- 
soned wounds,  has  been  laid  berore  the  public,  by  which  wc  shall  be 
led  in  future  to  regard  them  as  agents  of  the  highest  importance  in 
the  treatment  of  such  accidents.  With  prussic  acid,  strychniney 
upas  tient6,  arsenic^  and  other  poisons  whme  fatal  activity  has  bemi 
well  ascertainedf  he  experimented  upon  living  animals,  as  do^  and 
rabbitsi  having  generally  two  of  them  placed  under  similar  circum- 
stances, except  that  the  piston -cupping-glass  was  applied  to  one, 
whilst  the  other  was  left  to  its  fate.  The  one  abandoned,  invariably 
perished  within  the  period  stated.  The  animal  to  which  the  vacuum 
was  applied,  never  showed  the  slightest  symptom  of  poisoning,  al- 
though the  deleterious  matter  remained  in  contact  with  the  wounded 
surface,  during  the  sp;;ce  of  one,  two,  and  sometimes  five  hours  con- 
tecutively.  When  the  animals  were  Intten  by  vipers,  nearly  the  umm 
results  followed.  Those  bitten  by  one,  two,  or  three  Tipers,  when 
the  cupping-glass  was  applied  for  half  an  hour,  suffered  no  symptom 
wtatever  m  censtitutional  poisoning,  whilst  those  that  were  left  to  . 
nature,  were  invariably  attacked  with  convulsions,  stupor,  and  the 
don^s  with  vomiting.  A  minute  drop  of  blood  marked  each  puncture 
made  by  the  fangs,  followed  upon  the  application  of  the  glass,  by  a 
drop  of  transparent  amber-coloured  liquia,  and  a  considereble  quan- 
tity of  reddish  serum. 

It  would  appear  from  many  passages  in  his  works  that  Celsus 
placed  the  cucuibiiulu^  decidedly  at  the  head  ot  all  preventive  and 
remedial  measures  in  cases  of  recently  poisoned  wounds,  and  to  him, 
therefore,  perhaps  belongs  the  merit  or  prioritr,  in  their  application 
to  thne  cases— certainW  to  no  modem;  and  Dr.  Barry  does  not 
claim  it^  but  awards  high  praise  to  Celsus  for  his  success  in  thdr 
treatment. 

The  following  are  Dr.  Barry's  conclusions: 

**  1.  That  neither  sound,  nor  wounded  parts  of  the  surface  of  ft 
living  animal,  can  absorb  when  placed  under  a  vacuum. 

2.  That  tiie  application  of  the  vacuum,  by  means  of  a  piston- 
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cupping-glass,  placed  over  the  points  of  contact  of  the  absorbing 
mmce,  and  the  peisoa  which  is  in  the  act  of  beingabiopbed,  arrests  ' 
or  mitigates  the  symptoms  caused  bj  the  poison.  jctoL 

**3.  That  the  application  of  a  cupping-gla^s  for  lialt  an  ho^Vae- 
prives  the  vessels  over  which  it  had  been  applird,  of  a  ])art  of  their 
absorbiniz;  faculty,  during  the  hour  or  two  iuiuediateiy  f»ucceeding 
the  removal  of  the  glass. 

•*  4.  That  the  pressure  of  the  air  forces  into  the  vacuum,  even 
through  the  skin,  u  portion  of  the  matter  introduced  into  the  cellu- 
lar tissue  by  injection;  that  is,  if  the  skin  of  the  animal  be  not  too 
dense,  at  in  the  dog." 

Several  interesting  experiu^ntal  papers  on  this  subject  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Medical  Journals  of  this  cityt  from  amongst  the 
theses  of  the  medical  candidates. 


CVPKUM.— COPPER. 

Cvim,         Kupfer,  (G.)   Ramc,  (1.)   Cob  re,  (8.)  Nebaas,  (Ar.) 
Taroba,  (H.)    Tamra»  (S^n.) 

This  metal  is  of  a  bright  red  colour,  disagreeable  taste  and  smell 
when  rubbed  or  heated;  sp.  gr.  7.79;  ductile;  of  great  tenacity;  sono- 
rous; fusible  at  27°  Wedgwood;  granulated  texture,  and  subject  to 
blisters,  a  good  conductor  of  caloric,  electricity,  and  galvanism;  be- 
comes brown,  and  at  last  green  in  the  air;  when  heated,  turns  blue, 
yellow,  violet,  deep  iM  own;  when  ignited  a!nl  plungetl  into  water, 
forms  brown  brittle  scales  of  oxyd.  lis  pho?jjliuret  is  brilliant,  br  it- 
tle, hard,  and  fusible;  its  sulphuret,  brown,  fusible,  and  very  phos- 
phoric; its  alloy  with  arsenic  is  white,  with  bismuth  reddish,  with 
antimony  violet,  with  mercury  deep  red,  with  zinc  forms  brassi  and 
with  tin  IS  oran|*e$  it  is  oxydized  ana  dissolved  hj  the  Sttlphiiric»  mtrict 
and  muriatic  acids;  its  oxyd  is  brown,  brittle,  and  soluble  in  ammo- 
nhf  prodttcing  a  beautiful  blue. 
.  Copper  is  found  in  many  countries: 

a.  In  its  melaflic  state: — 1.  Crystallized;  £.  AUojed  with  arwic 
and  iron;  3.  Sulphureted. 

b.  Oxjjdized: — 4.  Uncombined;  5.  Combined  with  carbonic  acid; 
6.  With  sulphuric  acid;  7.  With  arsenic  acid;  8.  W  ilh  muriatic  acid| 
9.  With  phosphoric  acid. 

Copper  has  a  more  perceptible  smell  and  taste  than  almost  any 
other  metal.  Its  effects  when  taken  into  the  stomach  are  highly 
deleterious,  and  often  t  it  al.  It  particularly  aftects  the  primaB  via?, 
exciting  excessive  nausea,  vomiting,  colic  pains,  and  pnrginj^,  some- 
times of  blood,  or,  though  more  rarely*  obstinate  constipation.  It 
also  produces  agitation  of  the  mind,  head-ache,  vertigo,  delirium; 
renders  the  pulse  small  and  weak,  the  countenance  pale,  and  causes 
fainting,  convulsions,  paralysis,  and  apoplexy.  When  anj  of  these 
symptoms  occur,  we  must  endeavour  to  obviate  the  action  of  the 
Poison  by  laree  and  copious  draughts  of  oily  and  mudlaginous 
uqnors,  or  to  destroy  its  virulence  by  solutions  of  potass,  or  sulphu- 
tet  of  potass. 

55 
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Poisoning  from  eopiier  a  most  GoaimoQlj  the  effect  of  ignmncet 
accidentt  or  oareloMiien;  and  too  mmy  examples  are  met  with  of 
fataL  GOnsequences  ensuing  upon  eating  food  which  had  been  dress- 
ed in  copper  vessels  not  well  cleansed  from  the  rust  whicli  they  had 
contracted  by  lying  in  the  air;  or  pickles  to  which  a  beautiful  green 
colour  had  been  given,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  most  popu- 
lar cookorv  books,  by  boiling  them  with  halfpence,  or  allowing  them 
to  stand  in  a  brass  pan  until  a  suilicient  quantity  of  verdigris  was 
formed. 

Great  ctro  on^t  to  be  taken  that  add  liquors,  or  ewea  wateri, 
designed  for  internal  nse,  be  not  aufiered  to  stand  lone  in  vessels 
nade  of  copper,  otherwise  they  will^issolve  so  much  of  the  metal 

as  will  give  tiiem  dangerous  properties.  But  the  sure  preventive  of 
these  accidents  is  to  banish  copper  utensils  from  the  kitchen  and 
laboratory.  The  presence  of  copper  in  any  suspected  liquor  is  easily 
detected  by  inserting  into  it  a  piece  of  polished  steel,  which  will 
soon  be  coated  with  copper,  or  by  dropping  into  it  some  carbonat  of 
ammonia,  which  will  produce  a  beauuiul  blue  colour  if  any  CQpper 
be  present. 

But  although  copper  be  thus  dangerous,  some  preparations  of  it 
are,  in  certain  cases,  used  with  great  advantage  both  externally  and 
intemally. 

The  chief  of  these  are^ 

1 .  The  sub-acetat  of  copper,  or  vtrdigrii, 

2.  The  sulphat  of  copper»  or  bbu  vUrioL 

3.  The  sub-sulphat  of  copper  and  ammonia. 

4.  The  muriat  of  copper  and  ammonia. 

5.  A  solution  of  the  sulphat  of  copper,  and  supersulphat  of  alu- 
mina in  sulphuric  acid. 

The  two  first  of  these  are  never  prepared  by  the  apothecary,  but 
are  bought  by  him  from  the  manufacturer. 

Copper  in  its  metaiiic  state  is  inactive  on  the  system.  Sufficient 
evidence  of  this  exists  in  cases  of  its  accidental  swallowing,  and 
when  taken  with  suicidal  intentions.  Dr.  Paris  mentions  the  case  of 
a  young  woman  who  swallowed  six  copper  pennies^  she  was  attended 
in  ibe  Westminster  Hospital  for  two  years,  for  a  disease  considered 
visceral,  but  which  was  the  effect  of  the  mechanical  obstruction  of 
the  coin.  She  voided  them  after  a  lapse  of  five  year?,  and  during 
that  long  period,  not  a  symptom  arose  which  could  be  attributed  to 
the  poisonous  influence  of  the  copper.  In  another  case  of  a  child,  a 
halfpenny  swallowed  remained  in  the  intestines  six  months;  and  for- 
merly, the  metallic  filings  were  taken  in  drachm  doses  with  impu- 
nity as  a  remedy  for  rheumatism* 

Soa-AOBTAS  CUPRI.  Jr.    iEiRUOO.  JL  D. 

Sub'Acetat  of  Copper.    Verdigris,    AtHat  of  Copper. 

I^yfi.  Vcrtdc  gris,  (F:)    Grunspan,  (G.)    Verdegrisc,  (T.)    CardeaiUo^  (S.) 
Zunjar,  (Ar.)    Pitrai,  (H.)    Pitalata,  (Sun.) 

The  preparation  of  this  substance  was  almost  confined  to  Montpel- 
lier  in  France;  owing  chiefly  to  an  excellent  ree;ulation  which  existed, 
that  no  verdigris  could  be  sold  until  it  had  been  examined  and  found 
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ttf  snfleieiitlj  nod  qnalitf.  For  sinee  that  regulation  has  been  abo- 
lished, Chaptal  informs  ns,  tiiat  so  mao^  abuses  have  crept  into  the 
manufacture,  that  tlie  Montpellier  verdigris  has  lost  its  aeoided  su- 
periority of  character.  It  is  prepared  i^  -stratifyiug  copper  plates 
with  the  husks  and  stalks  oi  the  grape,  which  have  been  made  to 
ferment  after  the  wine  has  been  expressed  from  them.  In  from  ton 
to  twenty  days,  when  tlie  liusks  become  white,  the  plates  of  copper 
•re  taken  out  and  their  surfaces  are  found  to  be  covered  with  de- 
tached and  silky  crystals.  They  are  now  placed  on  edge,  witli  their 
surfaces  in  contact,  in  the  corner  of  a  cellar,  and  alternately  dipt  in 
water,  and  replaced  to  dry  every  seven  or  eight  days,  for  six  or  eight 
times.  Bj  this  mansgement,  the  plates  swell,  and  are  ererv  where 
covered  with  a  coat  of  Terdigris,  which  is  easily  separated  with  a 
l^iife.  In  this  state  it  is  only  a  paste,  and  is  sold  bj  the  manufac* 
torers  to  commissioners,  who  beat  it  well  with  wooden  mallets,  and 
pack  it  up  in  ba^s  of  white  leather,  a  foot  high  and  ten  inches  wide, 
in  which  it  is  dried  by  exposing  it  to  the  air  and  sun,  untiLthe  loaf 
of  verdigris  cannot  be  pierced  with  the  point  of  a  knife. 

Sub-acetat  of  copper  should  be  of  a  bluish-green  colour,  dry  and 
difficult  to  break,  and  should  neither  deliquesce,  have  a  salt  taste, 
contain  any  black  or  white  spots,  nor  be  adulterated  with  earth  or 
sypsum.  Its  purity  maybe  tried  by  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  in  which 
ue  snb-acetat  dissolves  entirely,  and  the  impurities  remain  behind. 

Yerdigris,  as  it  comes  to  ns,  is  generalljr  mingled  with  stdks  of  . 
the  grape;  they  may  be  separated,  in  pulverization,  by  discontinuing 
the  operation  as  soon  as  what  remains  seems  to  be  almost  entirely 
composed  of  them.  Acetat  of  copper  is  readily  prepared  bj  adding 
acetat  of  lead  to  sulphat  of  copper,  both  in  solution;  an  insoluble 
sulphat  of  lead  precipitates;  and  by  cva[)orating  the  supernatant 
fluid,  the  verdigris  is  procured  in  very  beautiful  crystals. 

Medical  wse.— Verdigris  is  never,  or  rarely  used  internally.  Some 
writers  highly  extol  it  as  an  emetic,  and  say  that  a  grain  or  two  act 
as  soon  as  received  into  the  stomach;  but  its  use  has  been  too  often 
followed  bjdai^^rons  consequences  to  allow  of  its  employment  Ver- 
d^ris,  applied  externally,  proves  a  gentie  detergent  and  escharoticy 
and  is  employed  to  destnrfr  callous  edges,  or  fungous  flesh  in  wounds. 
It  is  also  aclvantageously  applied  to  scorbutic  ulcers  of  the  month, 
tongue,  or  fauces,  and  deserves  to  be  carefully  tried  in  cancerous 
sores.  With  these  intentions  it  is  an  ingredient  in  diflferent  officinal 
compositions.  The  best  remedy  for  persons  poisoned  by  verdigris 
or  any  cupreous  salt,  appears  to  be  sugar,  largely  administered.  (See 
Orfila's  Toxicology,  vol.  I. )  Admitting  this  to  be  absolutely  the  case, 
(which  is  denied  by  some,)  it  may  be  worth  the  trial,  whether  the 
cupreous  salts  may  not  prove  of  service  in  cases  of  diabetes;  inde- 
pendently of  its  tonic  powers  in  small  doses,  it  probably  may  tend 
to  destroy  the  disposition  existing  in  that  disease,  to  produce  the 
aaccharine  matter  which  is  found  in  the  urine. 

Cupii  8Qb-aceti%  Pharm.  U,  A— Copri  Acetas,  PAorm.  N.  Tmht  snd 
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^RVGO  Patf  ARATA.  D,  CuPRI  SuB-AOBTAS  PR^ARATUS.* 

Prepared  Verdigris,  Prepared  SkA-aeetat  of  Copper. 

Take  of  J'erdigris^  any  quantify.  Grind  it  to  powdtr^  and  sc/iarate 
the  minute  particles  as  directed  for  Ihc  preparalion  of  carbuaat  of 
lime. 

The  intention  of  this  process  is  merely  to  obtain  the  sub-acetat  of 
copper  in  the  state  of  the  ninst  minute  mechanical  divij^ion. 

•  OTj*  i/'.  S.  Fhann.  and  N.  York. — Cupri  ace tas  pracparatus, /^/iorw.  PAi^ — 
prepantioD  M  abofe»  in  aU. 

AMMONIARETUM  CUPRI.  E. 

Cuprum  Ammoniatum.  L»  D.  ' 
AiMMmatei  of  Copper.   Mmmoniated  Copper* 

Take  of  sulphat  of  copper^  two  partes  Carbonai  of  amnumiOf  three 

.  partem  Jiub  them  together  in  a  glass  mortar^  until  thfieffkrveeetnee  ' 
has  eeaeed^  and  they  unite  into  a  violet  coloured  maaa.  This  muet 
be  wrapped  up  in  blotting  paper ,  and  first  dried  on  a  chalk  stone^ 
and  afterwards  by  a  gentle  heat.    The  product  muet  be  kept  in  a 
well  stopped  glass  phiaL  Ed. 

The  lem  ammoniare/,  employed  by  the  Bd  in  burgh  College,  &c. 
oaght  to  be  ammoniuref,  in  strict  cooformltj  with  the  nomeiiQUtoral 
exposition  of  Lavoisier. 

It  may  seem  strange,  that  particular  directions  should  be  given 
concerning  the  manner  of  drying  a  mixture,  which  is  prepared  bj  . 
rubbing  two  dry  substances  together.  But  such  a  phenomenon  is  by  • 
no  means  uncommon,  and  ari»es  from  the  quantity  of  water  of  crys- 
tallization contained  in  the  ingredients  being  greater  than  what  is 
required  in  the  new  compounils  formed:  As  ^on,  therefore,  as  the 
inmdieiits  begin  to  act  upon  etch  other,  a  quantitj  ef  water  is  set 
at  liberty  whi(£  renders  the  mass  moist 

The  nature  of  this  compound,  and  consequently  the  name  which 
should  be  given  it,  is  not  yet  sufficiently  ascertained.  Prepared  ac* 
cording  to  the  directions  of  the  colleges,  it  evidently  contains  oxyd 
of  copper,  ammonia,  and  sulphuric  acid.  If  these  substances  be 
chemically  combined,  it  should  be  denominated  the  sulpliat  or  sub- 
sulphat  ot  copper  and  ammonia.  By  exposure  to  the  air  during  its 
exsiccation,  and  by  keeping,  it  is  apt  to  lose  its  blue  colour  en- 
tirely and  become  o;reen,  and  is  probably  converted  into  carboriat 
of  copper.  It  bhuuid  therefore  be  prepared  iu  small  quantitieb  at  a 
time. 

MeiRcal  tite.— Ammoniuret  of  copper  has  been  strongly  recom- 
mended in  epilepsy;  but  from  its  good  effects  sometimes  ceasing 
after  it  has  been  used  for  some  time,  a  want  of  success  in  some 
cases,  and  the  disagreeable  consequences  with  which  its  use  is  some- 
times attended,  it  has  not  lately  been  much  prescribed.  In  the  prac- 
tice of  some,  its  success,  it  is  said,  has  been  almost  uniform  and 
a«;tonishinq:.  It  is  emplovcd  by  beginning  with  doses  of  half  a  grain 
tivice  a  day»  and  increasing  them  gradually  to  as  much  as  the  sto- 
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mck  will  b«ar.   Dr.  CnUeo  wmetiinet  uncreated  tbe  doee  io  five 

grains. 

It  is  evident,  that  in  prescribing  this  salt  as  a  combination  of  am- 
mnnia  and  copper,  the  sulphuric  acid  has  been  overlooked,  as  to  any 
use  it  might  have  had  in  establishing  the  powers  of  the  remedy.  It 
would  not  be  amiss  to  compare  its  merits  directly  with  those  of  an 
ammoniuret  of  copper,  formed  by  digesting  tlie  copper  in  aqua  ain- 
inonio;,  and  evaporating  to  crj>iulIi/^tion. 

(Ij^  Cupri  amnioniaretuiD,  PAonni.  CT.  S.~^upnwamoiavatibam,  Phmm,  If*  ■ 
York. — Cuprum  ainmoniatuinf  Fhatm»  PiU/,-— The  prepantioninaUyUaboYc^ 
with  a  few  Terfoal  alterations. 

▲QUA,  (LIQUOR.  L. )  OUPRI  AMMONIATL  JD. 

Solution  of  Ammoniaret  of  Copper. 

SakiHon  (Water)  cf  ^tnmomaitd  Copper* 

Take  of  lAme  water^  eight  ounete;  Sal  ammmiae^  two  eeruples; 
FrqHired  verdigris,  four  grains*  A/ix  and  digest  them  for  twenty' 
four  hours f  then  pour  off  the  dear  Hquor*  D. 

In  this  preparation^  tbe  lime  water  decomposes  the  muriat  of  am- 
monia ana  forms  munat  of  lime;  while  the  ammonia  disengaged,  im- 
mediately reacts  upon  the  oxyd  of  copper  contained  in  the  verdigris» 
and  renders  it  soluble.  But  as  the  quantity  of  lime  employed  is  not 
sufficieDt  to  decompose  all  the  muriat  of  ammoniay  the  solution  con- 
tains muriat  of  ammonia,  muriat  of  lime,  and  ammoniuret  of  co|h 
per,  forming  probably  a  triple  salt,  with  the  acetic  acid. 

Medical  use. — This  compound  solution  is  applied  externally  for 
cleaning  foul  ulcers,  and  disposing  them  to  heal.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended also  for  taking  off  specks  and  films  from  the  eyes:  but  when 
used  with  this  intention,  it  ought  to  be  diluted  with  some  puie  water, 
as  in  the  degree  of  strengtli  in  which  it  is  here  ordered,  it  irritates 
and  inflames  the  eyes  eonsldenddj*  It  is  tho  best  test  of  arseniCf 
.  wluoh  changes  its  blue  colour  into  men. 

If  this  preparation  is'  considered  simply  as  the  preceding  salt  in 
flolation,  it  would  obviously  be  preferable  to  dissolve  a  definite 
quantity  of  that  salt  in  a  giyen  MDOunt  of  wateri  but  from  what  is 
said  above,  it  is  evidently  a  solution  of  a  very  compound  nature. 
"What  the  action  of  the  other  articles  in  it  may  be  in  a  medical  point 
of  view,  can  only  be  learned  by  careful  comparative  experiments 
with  the  simple  ammoniuret  and  this. 

flC/'Cupri  Ajmnoniarcti  Liquor  of  Uie  Fhurm.  U.  6'. — Liquor  Cupii  Ammo- 
nioieti  uliFkmm,  N*  Forib— omitted  in  that  of  PMl 

CUPRI  SULPHAS.  £.  L.  D. 

CUPEUK  YSTRIOLATQIf*    Vrr&lOLUM  CoSEULXUM. 

Mphat  of  Copper,    Blue  PUrioL    Blue  Stone. 

Sytu  Sulphate  de  cuivre,  (F.)    Schwefelsaures  Kupfer,  (G.)  Zungbar>  (Ar.) 

Toteya,  (H.)    TuttTit,  (Smo.) 

This  metallic  salt  is  rarely  formed  by  combining  directly  its  com- 
ponent parts,  but  it  is  obtained,  either  b^  evaporating  mineral  wa- 
ters which  contain  it,  or  by  acidifying  native  aulphureted  copper,  bjT 
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exposing  it  to  the  actioD  of  air  and  moisture,  or  bj  burrnng  its  sul- 
phur. 

When  pure  it  has  a  deep  blue  colour,  and  is  crystallized  generally 
in  long  rhomboids.  It  effloresces  slightly  in  the  air^  is  soluble  in  four 
parts  of  water  at  60°,  and  in  two  at  '212°,  and  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
Bj  heat  it  loses,  first  its  water  of  crv  '^tallization,  and  afterwards  all 
its  acid.  It  is  decomposed  by  the  alkalies  and  earths,  and  some  of 
the  metals,  the  alkaline  carboaats,  borats,  and  pbospliats,  and  some 
metallic  salts. 

When  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  no  effervescence  occurs,  bj 
which  this  salt  is  at  once  distinguished  from  wrugo.  It  is  composed 
of  4S  parts  of  an  hydro-oxyd  of  copper,  S3  sulfKaric  acid,  and  525 
water  of  crjstallizatloD.  The  hydro-osjd  consists  of  24  parte  of  cop- 
per, 8  oxygen,  and  10  water. 

Medical  use, — I1ie  sulphat  of  copper  has  a  strong,  styptic,  metal- 
lie  taste,  and  is  chiefly  used  externally  as  an  escharotic  tor 'destroy- 
ing warts,  callous  edges,  and  fungous  excrescences,,  as  a  stimulant 
application  to  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  and  as  a  stvptic  to  bleeding 
surfaces.  Taken  internally,  it  operates,  in  very  small  doses,  as  a 
very  powerful  emetic.  It  has,  however,  been  exliibited  in  incipient 
phthisis  pulmonalis,  intermittent  fever,  croup,  and  epilepsy;  but  its 
use  is  not  free  from  danger. 

QC^Cnpri  sulphas,  U.  S.,      Terk,  and  PJUZ.  Pkarm, 

SOLUTIO  SULPUATIS  CUPRl  COMPOSITA.  £. 

Compound  SohOion  if  Sidphat  of  Copper* 

Take  of  Sulphat  of  copper^  Sulphat  of  alumina,  each  three  ounces ^ 
Waier^  two  pounds,-  Sulphuric  aetd^  one  and  a  half  owkc.  Dis- 
solve the  sufyhates  in  the  water^  filter  the  liquid^  and  add  the  acid* 

The  PhaniiacojHi  ia  of  the  U.  S.  has  a  formula  under  the  title  of 
Cupri  Sulphatis  Liquor,  Solution  of  Sulphat  of  Copper,  which  we 
suppose  is  intended  as  a  simplification  of  tiie  preceding.  Whether 
it  IS  equally  useful  as  a  styptic,  we  should  much  doubt  The  sulphat 
of  copper  being  already  a  super  salt,  the  snlnhnric  acid  is  probably 
an  unnecessary  addition,  as  no  chemical  action  ensues  between  the 
substances  employed*   It  is  tbus  made. 

Take  of  Stdphat  of  copper,  th  ree  grains;  Sktljphuricaeidjtenfmmmsj 
Distilled  water,  two  fhnd  otmcet.  Mix  the  arOdes^  and  ^fixt  a 
solution  by  shaking  them. 

The  Pharm.  of  N.  York  and  PM,  both  have  rejected  this  pre- 
scription. 

Medical  use. — Tt  is  chiefly  used  as  a  styptic  for  stopping  bleedings 
at  the  nose:  and  for  this  purpose,  cloths  or  dossils,  Steeped  in  the 
liquor,  are  to  be  applied  to  the  part 


CYANOGEN. 

Tlii^  IS  (he  name  i;iven  by  Gay  Lussac  to  the  compound  of  carbon 
and  uitrogeu,  (a  carburet  of  nitrogeu.)    It  16  a  colourless  gas  of  a 
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strong  disagreeable  smell,  which  bums  with  a  purplish-blue  flame, 
and  is  not  decomposed  by  exposure  to  a  red  heat.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1 . 8064. 
It  is  absorbed  by  water  and  alcohol,  and  its  solutions  redden  litmus. 
It  is  called  cyanogen  from  ;^t/«»e5,  (color  cn  ru/cK.s^)  as  being  the  base 
of  that  acid  which  in  combination  witli  iron,  &.c.  gives  rise  to  the 
blue  pigment  knowu  by  the  name  ot  Prussian  blue. 

When  the  above  base,  (cyanogen,)  is  combined  with  hydrogen  in 
certaia  relative  proportions,  a  very  singular  acid  is  produced  called 

Utobocyanio,  or  Prussio  Acid.* 

Tliift  is  a  cohNtrlets  fluid  of  a  strong  smell,  like  (bat  tf  bitter 
ahnonds  or  peach  kernels;  of  a  sweetish  pungent  taste.  It  does  not 
redden  yegetable  blues.  It  consists  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  hydro- 
geOt  and  is  easily  decomposed  by  light,  heat,  and  chlorine.  It  does 
not  act  upon  the  metals,  but  forms  coloured  and  generally  insoluble 
combinations  with  their  oxyda.  It  is  obtained  from  animal  substances 
by  the  action  of  heat,  nitric  acid,  fixed  alkalies  and  putrefaction.  It 
exists  in  some  peculiar  state  of  combination  in  bitter  almonds,  and 
most  of  the  bitter  seeds,  as  black  cherry,  &c.  also  in  the  leaves  of  the 
pruuus  lauro-cerasus,  peach,  &c.  from  which  it  may  be  obtained  bj 
distillation,  as  laurel  water,  black  cherry  water,  &c. 

This  singular  base,  (cyanogen,)  is  aUo  acidified  by  combining  with 
some  other  substance;  thus,  in  union  with  black  oxyd  of  iron,  which 
seems  to  form  an  acidifying  principle  to  it,  it  constitutes  the  Ferro- 
Ctahio  Aoro,  which  is  of  a  pale  lemon  colour,  without  smell,  and  is 
decomposed  by  a  gentle  heat  or  strong  light  It  forms  directly  with 
alkalies  and  earths,  the  salts  heretofore  called  triple pru$»iai9. 

With  sulphur,  cyanogen  constitutes  the  Sulpho-Cyanic  Acid, 
which  is  colourless  or  pinkish,  and  with  a  pungent  smell  like  strong 
acetic  acid.    Both  these  acids  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Porrett. 

"Witli  chlorhre^  cyanogen  constitutes  the  Chloho-Cyanic  Acid. 

Hydronjanic  or  prmsic  acid  forms  too  important  a  subject  in  the 
lists  of  medicines  at  present,  to  be  cursorily  passed  over. 

The  use  of  laurel  water  had  been  long  known  for  domestic  purposes, 
as  a  cordial,  and  to  give  flavour  to  various  articles  of  cookery,  and 
was  BUppoied  to  be  perfectly  4iarmles8.  Ray,  whose  lai^  botanical 
work  was  published  in  1686,  speaking  of  the  Xauro  Cerasus,  (vol.  2. 
p.  1519,)  says,  ^'De  viribos  hujus  arboris  ejus  que  froctoom  in  me- 
dicina,  nihil  traditum  inyenio."  Hence  no  suspicion  of  any  danger 
from  its  use  in  any  way  appears  to  have  existed,  before  its  fatal  effiscts 
■were  suddenly  exemplified  in  a  young  woman,  whose  case  is  record- 
ed by  Dr.  Rutty,  in  one  of  tlie  early  volumes  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  Gre^  Britain.  Several  similar  cases  successively 
appeared — one  of  which,  a  girl  of  18  years  of  age,  well  and  hearty, 
took  less  than  two  spoonfuls  of  the  first  runnings  of  the  simple  water 
of  laurel  leaves.  Within  half  a  minute  she  fell  down,  was  convulsed, 
foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  died  in  a  short  time. 

Experiments  multiplied  in  respect  to  this  distilled  water,  and  bare 
at  diTOrent  times  beeit  largely  pursued;  but  no  idea  was  entertained 

*  Aoidum  praaneoii^  Pkmm.  U.      Idem,  Pharm,  If,  I^i.— Aodum  by- 
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that  its  poiMVBOus  property  arose  from  the  presence  of  fvnissic  acid, 
until  the  expennents  of  Boha  proved  its  existence,  bj  actuailj 

forming  the  Prussian  blue,  through  the  afi^encv  of  chemistrv,  from 
this  an<!  an:ilni:(»-is  di'tiiled  waters.  It  was  iiuleed  impossible  that  it 
should  be  otherwise,  lur  prussicacid  itself  was  unknown  until  the  time 
ol  that  most  illustrious  of  chemists  of  any  age  or  country,  Sr  heklr, 
wliose  extent  of  discoveries  in  his  favourite  science,  is  only  equalled 
by  the  apparently  inadetjuuto  means  he  possessed  for  this.  But  let  us 
not  anticipate.  In  the  year  1710,  the  beautiful  pigment  called  PrtU" 
$ian  blue,  was  tecidentallj  discovered  at  Berlin  in  Prossta^enee 
its  name  if  Berlin  or  Prussian  bine— a  name  by  which  it  is  generally 
koovn  even  at  this  time.  For  15  years  the  process  seems  to  have 
been  kept  a  secret — at  length  the  preparation  was  given  in  the  Phi- 
losophical Transactions,  bj  which  it  appeared  to  be  formed  of  an 
alkali  with  blood — to  a  lixivium  of  which,  after  roasting,  green  vitriol 
and  alum  were  added:  a  precipitate  was  produced  of  a  greenish  co- 
lour, \s  liich  by  the  addition  of  muriatic  acidf  assumed  ue  blue  ap- 
pearance. 

For  a  time  this  lixivium  w  as  known  by  the  name  of  Prussian  alkali, 
its  composition  was  however,  but  slightly  comprehended,  until 
Scheele,  finding  that  when  Prussian  blue  was  boiled  with  pure  alkali, 
it  lost  its  blue  colonr*  whilst  the  alkali  acqvired  the  property  of 
precipitating  solutions  of  iron  of  a  blue  colonri  conclnded  that  it 
nad  become  saturated  with  a  colouring  matter;  and  as  it  was  then 
capable  of  crystallization  or  of  forming  a  salt,  that  it  was  of  the  na- 
tare  of  an  acid.  W  hat  it  was  he  knew  not;  bat  he  discovered  that  it 
was  of  a  volatile  nature,  and  that  by  exposure  to  the  air  it  escaped. 
Many  were  the  experiments  which  he  performed  in  order  to  procure 
it  in  an  insulated  form — at  last  he  succeeded,  and  has  left  the  fol- 
lowing process  as  the  most  accurate  and  correct. — It  is  the  one  I 
think,  it  properly  pursued,  which  is  best  adapted  to  ^ive  an  uniform 

{)reparation  for  the  purposes  of  medicine.    It  is  not,  like  that  of  some 
ater  processes,  so  readily  decomposed  by  light  and  other  accidental 
caoscs.   His  process  was  as  follows: 

Skct.  TX. — To  two  ounces  of  powdered  Prussian  blue,  and  one  ounce  of 
calx  of  quickiilver,  prepared  hj  meant  of  nliroof  add,  I  added  fix  mmcet  of 
water  in  a  cueofbiti  I  boiled  this  mait  for  tone  minutes  iHth  constaat  aglti^ 

tion,  when  it  assumed  a  yellowish-gray  colour.  I  then  poured  it  out  on  a 
filter,  and  upon  what  remained  in  the  filter  1  poured  a  couple  of  ounc  es  of 
hot  water,  in  order  to  elixiviate  the  whole  thoroughly.  The  strained  mercu- 
fiftl  folution  was  then  poured  upon  an  ounce  ana  a  half  of  mm>illingab  ftee 
from  nist,  and  contained  in  a  glass  vessel,  there  being  added  three  drachuMl 
of  conccn{r:itcd  vitriolic  ncid.  The  whole  mass  was  well  agptatcd,  duringf 
which,  in  a  few  minutes,  it  was  turned  quite  black  by  the  reduced  quicksilver^ 
and  thereby  completely  loct  iu  quicksilver  taste.  It,  at  the  same  time,  acquis- 
ed  the  peculiar  smell  of  the  colouring*  matter.  I  left  the  mixture  a  few  minutes 
at  rest;  then  poured  off  the  clear  liquor  into  a  retort;  and  distilled  the  fourth 
part  of  it  off  into  a  well  luted  receiver.  Here  T  obtained  the  <?r>mc  colouring 
matter  as  from  the  neutral  salt  (§  VI.)  It  is  sufficient  to  distil  oH  one-fourthj 
fcr  this  matter  is  imich  moie  TolatHe  than  water,  and  goes  over  firrt. 

Sect.  X.— A  slig^ht  vestige  of  vitriol  easily  appears  in  this  (§  IX.)  as  well 
.IS  in  the  preceding  distillation  of  the  neutral  salt  VI.)  This  little  vitriolic 
taint  must  consequently  be  likewise  spj)ar  iU'(l  irom  the  colouring  matter.  I 
Iwre  remarked  i.)  that  aerial  acid  is  capable  of  dislodging  this  matter  from 
uksli  sad  lizivitim  sanguinis.  The  saine  thing  happens  if  &  matter  be  eem* 
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bined  with  lime.  It  is  therefore  not  difficult  to  separate  the  Titriolic  acid  from 
it.  I  mixed  a  little  pounded  chalk  with  the  distilled  water  imprcgnatt^d  with 
this  matter,  and  distilled  the  mass  a  second  time  by  a  gentle  fire.  The  vilnolic 
add  onited  during  the  procett  wHh  the  chalk,  aiid  the  colouring  natter  went 
over  in  its  greatest  purity.  In  order  to  hinder,  as  much  as  possible,  the  escape 
of  this  volatile  mutter  throug^h  the  lute,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  air  in  the 
receiver  i'rotn  absorbing  too  much  of  it,  i  make  use  of  a  small  receiver,  pour- 
ing a  Utile  diatiUed  wiUcr  into  h,  and  place  it  so  that  the  gveateit jpait  of  tho 
tcceiTer  during  the  operation,  shall  be  immersed  in  cold  water.  This  matter 
has  a  peculi:\r,  !)ut  not  clis»ng^eeab!c  smell,  a  taste  somewhat  approaching-  to 
sweet,  and  warm  in  the  mouth,  at  the  same  time  exciting  cough.— &Aee^« 
Chemical  Etsaya,  Loiui,  17  Q6.  p.  333. 

The  coDtinaance  of  Scheele's  etperimtnts  tooii  led  him  to  oon* 
ctwk  that  thii  acid  k  a  compoand  of  ammoBia,  or  of  its  elevoiit^ 

with  carbon.  Thus  he  formed  it  by  paaaing  ammooiacal  gas  thronglfi 
a  red  hot  tube  contaiDiDg  charcoal,  and  thereby  proved  its  compeai* 
tion,  both  synthetically  and  analytically. 

The  Pharm.  of  (hp  S,  1820,  directs  its  formation  upon  theaboTe 
principles,  but  with  some  variations  that  are  by  no  means  calculated 
to  inspire  its  purity.  We  therefore  venture  to  recommend  close  at- 
tention to  Sclieele's  plan.  Tl-.e  N,  York  Pharm,  varies  not  from 
the  formula  of  the  U,  S.  whilst  that  of  Fhii.  pursues  the  plan  of 
Vauquelin,  here  laid  down. 

Tauquelin's  mode  of  obtaining  pnissic  acid^  b  gtTen  in  the  141h 
foK  p.  43,  of  the  London  Mediou  Repositoty. 

Into  a  solution  of  two  onnces  of  pnissiat  of  merenty  in  sixteM 
ounces  of  water,  pass  as  mach  salphianted  hydrogen  gas  as  will  senro 
to  decompose  the  salt,  leaving  an  exceslof  the  gas.  Filter  the  liquor 
to  separate  the  sulphuret  of  mercury  formed,  and  treat  the  filtered 
liquiu  with  excess  of  sub-carbonat  ot  lead;  shake  the  bottle  until  the 
excess  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  is  absorbed — filter  again,  and  the 
remaining  liquor  is  diluted  hydrocyanic  acid,  of  a  proper  strength 
for  medical  purposes;  it  is  said  to  be  of  the  same  density  with  that 
of  Scheele. 

The  plan  adopted  at  Apothecaries'  Hall,  is  to  take  one  povnd  of 
pmssiat  of  mercury,  one  poond  of  muriatic  add,  ud  fire  ponnds  of 
wateri  distil  off  four  pounds,  and  rectify  through  chalk.  The  acid 
tiius  procured  has  been  severely  animacfverted  on  by  Dr.  Granville* 

Gay  Lassac  first  obtained  this  acid  in  a  atala  of  absolute  purity: 
his  process  was  to  distil  pmssiat  of  mercury  in  a  small  tubulated 
retort  with  muriatic  acid;  a  tube  intervening  between  it  and  the  re- 
ceiver. The  first  part  of  the  tube  was  filled  with  marble,  to  arrest 
any  muriatic  acid;  the  latter  part  with  dry  muriat  of  lime,  to  retain 
the  moisture.  The  receiver  was  placed  in  snow  and  salt,  and  the 
acid  passed  over  into  it  by  a  moderate  heat,  (bee  Piaclicai  Chemis« 
try,  p.  175.) 

This  is  the  snbsiance  that  demonstrates  the  surprising  activit/ 
which  belongs  to  tiie  acid*  It  is  that  with  which  the  experiments  m 
Mttendie  were  madei  a  mngle  drop  producing  instant  death  in  ani- 
mafi. 

According  to  Gay  Lussac's  views  of  this  acid,  it  consists  of  one 
volume  of  carbon,  half  a  volume  of  nitrogen,  and  half  a  volume  of 
hydrogen — all  condensed  into  one  volume;  or  of  one  atom  of  cyano- 
gen, and  one  of  hydrogen. 
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Ill  a  revietr  of  Dr.  Giuiville's  ««Practical'Trattiie«otbekitenial 
Me  of  hjdrocTtnic  (prussic^  acid,  in  Pulmonary  Consumption,  &c." 
an  observation  is  made  by  the  reviewer,  which  we  suipeGt  wUlcome 
home  forcibly  to  the  feelings  of  many  practitioners. 

Wc  remember  the  time,  when  the  sanguine  hopes  held  out  by 
this  new  remedv,  would  have  caused  our  hearts  to  palpitate  with  joy, 
at  the  prospect  in  which  suffering  humanity  might  reasonably  indulge; 
but  twenty-five  years  of  observation  have  somewhat  chiUed  our  feel- 
infts  on  these  occasions,  and  we  have  long  been  convinced  that  a  cire* 
MstedT  ef  the  ctesesy  seat,  nature,  end  iadicBlieiit  of  a  dieeeaot 
nf II  eaable  the  atteethe  mctltHHier  to  ^fiet  meff  ff  wk&i  em  he 
^0kt€if  hy  tven  a  very  ftw  of  the  comnmn  rmneiiu  now  in  t^e."* 
;  The  vtrtuee  of  thit  powerful  article,  it  seem  to  be  now  coneeded^ 
have  beoi  |{reet1r  overrated.  Dr.  Elliotson,  in  his  treatise  on  the 
hydrocyanic  acid,  affirms,  that  he  had  not  found  it,  in  pectoral  com** 
plaints,  deserving  of  the  encomiums  bestowed  upon  it:  but  he  extols 
its  virtues  in  dyspepsia,  and  functional  disorders  of  the  stomachs 
He  found  it  of  use  in  simple  dry  cough,  and  in  spasmodic  asthma; 
but  in  pneumonia  and  hooping  cough,  altogether  useless.  In  phthisic 
it  produced  a  slightly  soothing  effect,  occasionally.  In  haemorrhages, 
in  palpitations  of  the  heart  from  organic  derangements,  and  in  all 
ether  disofders,  where  it  ie  desiraMe  to  Aimimeh  the  foree  ef  the 
blood's  motioD,  oer  anthor  apprehends  the  pmsaic  acid  will  prove  of 
little  KvaiL  Several  hysteric,  epileptiOf  aid  meaiacal  patieatB,  took 
H  erHhevt  the  smallest  benefi^  bet  it  presently  wrought  a  care  in  the 
only  ease  of  chorea  to  which  #was  applied.  In  rheaamtism  it  proved 
totally  inert:  but  there  is  some  ground  for  supposing  it  possessed  of 
anthelmintic  qualities.  In  the  proportion  of  one  or  two  drachms  to  a 
pint  of  water,  it  has  appeared  to  allay  the  irritation  of  the  prurigo 
pudendi,  and  some  other  cutaneous  affections.  To  adults,  Dr.  K, 
generally  gave  it  in  doses  of  a  single  minim,  thrice  repeated  in  24 
hours;  and  provided  neither  nausea  nor  giddiness,  Hts  tlrst  sensible 
effects,)  nor  ether  inconvenience  en8ued,lie  gradaall  v  augmeated  to 
tins  three,  and  e?en  six  mtainis.  Ahnoet  any  adait  wii  bear  one 
or  two  minims,  few  Bioretiian  fi?e|  ^tee  are  geaendlj  heme  and 
required,  and  very  frequently  four.  One  wessaa  took  seventeen 
miaiaiB,  three  times  a  day,  without  inconvenience,  or  beaeftti  eigh- 
teen brought  on  vomiting  and  giddtness."  To  the  yoangsst  infiiit 
may  be  given  one-fourth  of  a  minim,  (i.  e.  half  a  drop,  one  minia 
being  nearly  two  drops.)  An  overdose  will  produce  vomiting,  pain, 
and  tightness  at  the  stomach,  with  faintingj  and  if  the  quantity  bo 
immoderately  large,  convulsions  and  death.  Decisive  indications  of 
Ae  purity  ot  the  article,  we  are  told,  are,  that  the  fluid  should  be 
eolourless,  and  perfectly  transparent,  powerfully  emitting  the  odour, 
aad  leaviag  o«  the  tongue  the  flavour  of  bitter  almonds,  /xt  the 
temperatare  of  60%  iU  specific  gravity  to  distilled  water  is  .9931  te 
l**-4f  it  appears  tarbtd,  or  depoeit  any  sediment,  its  genaiaeaees 
may  be  saspeeted.  It  is  i^eoommended  to  keep  it  in  a  daric  aad  eael 
situation,  as  in  an  earthenware  vessel,  fdled  with  water,  aad  ceter^ 
ed  em.-^MHkco^CkirmgUnl  BeneWf  Mareh^  im. 

•  lledkio.C»iiiuisicalBeview,  MHdv  188L 
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11m  |*9fiieil  prafMrthi  orihM 
Are: 

1.  Liquid,  at  common  fanpmtiire*  colourless,  transparent,  strong 
smell  of  bitter  aImqiIsi  peeoliar  pang^ttt  bUier  ta«tfi»  at  firaiiilMMl 
and  sweetish. 

2.  Volatilized  at  20*^  Cent,  68^  F.)  boils  at  26^  (78°  F.)  and 
at  15°  below  0,  (5°  F.)  it  becomes  Goncrete«  and  crystallizes  in  nod- 
dles like  nitrat  of  ammonia. 

Speciilc  gravitjf  O.r0j8o|  when  concrete,  only  O.GOU^  ihui  of 
ili  fftMor,  0.947- 

4.  bdoar  t»  ttrDiig  Md  chamtenstiCv  to  pDidofio  alaMtl  ioi* 
nediftle  poui  in  the  hendt  with  deafness,  imliM  largdy  diluM  with 
•ir  or  walei^  as  id  the  cmo  of  the  acid  preptred  for  modkioal  pnr- 
pgoenj  otiMnriio  it  it  Iho  laait  owoil  with  poioh  flowert  or  bitter  al^ 
vends. 

5.  Great  tendency  to  assume  a  p^^eous  form;  decomposed  by  high 
temperature,  or  by  the  contact  of  1i<^ht :  carbonic  acid,  volatile  alkali, 
and  carbureted  hydn^ea^ag,  are  given  out,  a  carbonaceouB  matter 
remaining  beland. 

6»  When  brought  near  a  body  in  a  state  of  combustion,  it  instaotlj 
iaiftBies  and  burns  witii  a  blue  flame.  Water  and  alcohol  diasolve 
it  maidiljr. 

la  the  Loadoalfodieal  Bepooitorj,  toI.  15,  Afiril,  IB%U  Mr.  VL 
llM;iiire  has  given  a  new  auKloof  ominiac  the  Ayaiveyiimc  (prussic) 
aoid.  with  a  aketoh  of  the  aBaaratiio  employed.  It  is  apparently  a 
wmj  aimple  and  eaaj  procoaif  tad  if  anifiimlj  aiioj^tod,  wiU  afoid 

a  preparation  of  the  same  strength. 

Four  ounces  of  distilled  water  arc  placed  in  a  receiver,  sun  ouud- 
ed  with  ice,  andtheacid  evolved  from  one  ounce  of  pure  crji^tatUz^ 
cjanuret  (prussiat)  of  mercury,  by  the  addition  of  pure  coloarUiSS 
muriatic  acid,  is  made  to  impregnate  it.  Three  drops  of  this  solution 
•rery  three  hours,  produced  all  the  sedative  elects  described  hy  Dr« 
GfaMilW  io  4oii4odly,  as  to  cause  a  temporary  iiiopc^iinn  of  ill 
«ae. 

Porhapo  the  follomg  romrk  of  the  reviowor  of  Dr«  4}mnville'a 
work  oD  Prussic  acid,  aiajcionro  an  aoafii  parpoaaat  the  coacfaaiiift 

af  this  subject: 

'^Whilst  we  can  make  allowances  for  tlie  partialities  of  an  ioren- 
-  tor,  or  reviver  of  a  favourite  remedy,  we  think  it  the  most  friendly 
act  to  draw  the  auUior's  (every  pracliiioneT^ )  attention^  repeaieduf 
towards  the  fallacious  nature  of  medical  evidence,  as  proved  by  all 
historical  records.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  among  tliose  who 
discourage  the  introduction  of  every  new  remedy,  as  a  dangerouii  ia- 
im^iiatk.^^'^MedkO'C/drurgical  Bevie^^  1821. 

PauasUT  Of  uiov«— Prutftaa  £lu€,* 

It  is  not  neceiiafjto^atar  iaioa  detail  of  4ha  minaiMitira  •f  thii 
aiticK  irtach ia aioga aa otjort of  iiiiitf ag thoa of  aiodicina  Itiii 

*  The  Pharm.  U,  S.  enUaes  this  Ferri  pruanas}  in  which  it  is  followed  by 
thslcfJKIM.  That  of  designates  H  as  Ferii /erro^vMMi  ItiseON 
ployed  hi  the  piipliatiflaefFMariai^oe  Cfaaamom  hjfdtaqtiil  of  the  PkU, 
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M  abmttatady  employed  in  the  fonnation  of  prassiat  of  mercurj  as 
the  pmaratotj  atcp  to  making  the  pnissic  acid.    It  is  iotrodaced  to 

Botice  here,  as  having  been  successfully  employed  in  uterine  hsemor- 
rhage. — All  that  is  known  to  me  on  this  subject,  is  contained  in  the 
following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  T.  Thomas,  of  Maryla&dt  to 
hia  son  then  pursuing  his  medical  studies  in  our  university. 

•*  I  was  induced  to  use  the  prussiat  of  iron  in  uterine  haemorrhage, 
from  a  paper  written  by  Dr.  Hall  of  Baltimore,  and  published  in  the 
Lyceum,  a  periodical  work  of  that  city.  He  details  several  Tloleiit 
cam  of  that  diieaae,  in  whidi  the  prusiiat  of  ifon  pfodocod  watant 


md  moat  happy  aieetk  Dr.  Toooe,  of  thia  oaoo^^t  read  a  paper  oa 
ftia  ttttjoct  before  onr  district  Medical  Society;  he  stated  teferal 
cases  taoooMfully  treated  by  it,  and  in  all  sach  cases  he  dependa 
entirely  apon  this  remedy.  On  the  reeommendation  of  these  gentle- 
men I  wn?  induced  to  use  it  and  was  quite  gratified  with  the  result- 
I  give  ten  grains  mixed  in  a  cup  of  milk,  once  every  two  hours:  I 
have  seldom  had  occasion  to  give  more  than  three  doses,  before  the 
disease  yielded.  One  or  two  cases  have  occurred  in  which  the  re- 
medy failed,  though  it  had  the  eflect  of  lessening  the  violence  of  the 
disease.  A  lady,  in  September  last,  in  the  seventh  month  of  her 
pregQancy,  on  riaing  mm  hor  bed.  in  the  morning,  was  suddenly 
imod  with  a  aofero  ntaiino  hMMtrhage.  She  was  put  to  bed  imoM- 
diately*  and  ten  graina  of  the  prnssiat  of  iron  were  ^ven  in  a  enp  of 
milk;  rest  and  quietness  enjoinedy  and  cold  appUcationa  wore  oraer- 
ed  to  the  pubes.  The  medicine  waa  repeated  every  two  hours,  nntil 
three  doses  were  taken:  she  then  complained  of  nausea  and  it  was 
omitted:  the  discharge  at  this  time  was  considerably  lessened  and 
finally  ceased.  In  three  days  afterwards,  on  her  using  a  little  exer- 
tion, it  was  again  brought  on.  Sacch.  saturn .  and  opium  were  direct- 
ed without  any  permanent  effect.  After  employing  all  the  remedies 
usually  recommended  in  this  disease  with  only  a  temporary  effect, 
the  ladr  was  directed  to  remain  in  bed  and  trust  to  rest.  Sue  went 
her  lull  time,  had  an  easy  labour^  and  baa  never  luul  so  good  a  coa- 
inoment." 

It  baa  been  strongly  recommended  by  diArent  physicians  in  tho 
cure  of  intermittents.  Of  the  perfect  safety  of  this  article  in  uterine 
haemorrhage,  threatening  abortion,  in  a  lady  who  had  previouslymts- 
carried,  1  have  abundant  proof;  having  continued  it  three  times  a 
day,  in  doses  of  10  grains  for  more  than  three  months: — I  am  indeed 
more  satisfied  of  its  safety  than  of  its  utility — for  such  care  was 
taken,  to  preserve  the  strictest  rest,  aided  by  several,  (eight  or  ten 
times,)  small  bleedings;  that  lam  much  more  disposed  to  ascribe  the 
racoesaful  issue  to  these,  thaa  to  the  prussiat  of  iron — from  which  I 
coold  njmr  discover  tho  alig|iteat  positivo  effect.  I  have  since  em- 
ployed it  in  tho  same  person,  under  a  similar  trsin  of  circumstanccSv 
ineffectually,  for  abortion  ensued  at  about  tibree  months.»£if. 

In  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arta»  Toi.  S,  p.  187,  will 
be  found  an  interesting  article  entitled  Reports  and  Memoranda 
of  cases  in  which  the  Prussic  Acid  has  bean  admiaiatorod."  It  ia 
well  worthy  the  perusal  of  eYory  pbyaiciaD. 
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DAPHNB  MEZEREUM.  £.  D.  MEZEREON.  L. 
Common  Mtxenon,    Spurge  OHve.   Tht  Bark  of  the  Eoot 

Odandria  Monogyma.  Nat.  prd.  Vepreeub^  Linn.  Thymelea!,  Juss. 

Sipi,  Laureole  gentile,  (F.)  Kellerkals,  (G.)  Mezereo,  (I.)  Theophr. 

et  Diofcor. 

M«zereoD  Is  a  slmib  which  grows  ia  woodj  sitottionsin  the  norths 
cm  psfts  of  Earope,  and  is  admitted  into  our  gardens  from  iU  flow- 
eriog  in  winter.  The  bark  which  is  taken  mm  the  trunk,  larger 
branches,  and  root,  is  thio,  striped  reddish,  commonly  covered  with 
a  brown  cuticle,  ha«^  no  smell,  and  when  chewed,  excites  an  insup- 
portable sensation  of  burning  in  the  mouth  and  tiiroat.  When  ap- 
plied to  the  skin  in  its  recent  state,  or  infused  in  vinegar,  it  raises 
blisters.    Its  acrid  principle  is  said  to  be  soluble  in  ether. 

Medical  use. — The  root  was  lon<^  used  in  the  Lisbon  diet-drink 
ibr  venereal  complaiuts,  particularly* nod eb  aud  other  symptoms  re- 
sistiiig  the  use  oi  mercnrjr«  The  bark  of  the  root  contains  most  acri- 
mmyf  though  some  prefer  the  woody  part  Mesereonhas  also  been 
vsed  with  good  eflects  in  tnmottrs  ana  cntaaeous  eruptions  not  ve* 
nereal.  • 

Dr.  Callen  sajs  that  it  acts  upon  the  urine,  sometimes  giving  it  a  . 
filameDtous  appearance,  and  upon  the  perspiration,  without  dimin- 
ishinj^  the  strength  remarkablyj  and  that  in  irritable  habits  it  quick- 
ens the  pulse  and  increases  the  heat  of  the  whole  body.  But  Mr. 
Pearson,  of  the  Lock  Hospital,  says,  that  excepting:  a  case  or  two  of 
lepra,  in  which  a  decoction  of  tliis  plant  conferred  temporary  bene- 
Ht,  lie  very  seldom  found  it  possessed  of  medicinal  virtues,  either  in 
ayphiliSy  or  in  the  sequelae  of  that  disease.  In  scrofula,  or  in  cnta- 
neotts  affections,  it  is  employed  chiefllT  nnder  the  form  oif  deooctioni 
and  it  enters  the  decoctun  ssrsaparilue  compoaituni  of  the  London 
coUe^;  but  it  has  also  been  used  in  powdery  combined  with  some 
inactive  one»  as  that  of  liquorice-root  It  is  apt  to  occasion  vomiting 
and  purging;  so  must  be  begun  in  grain  dooeSy  and  graduaUj  in- 
creased.   It  is  often  combined  with  mercury. 

The  berries  are  still  more  acrid  than  the  bark,  and  they  have  even 
been  known  to  produce  fatal  eBects  on  children  who  have  been  tempt- 
ed by  their  beauty  to  eat  them.  It  is  said  that  they  are  sometimes 
infused  in  vinegar,  to  make  it  more  pungent,  and  appear  stronger. 

(Q"  Mesereooy  0^  &  PAom.—- Mezereum,  FhU,  Fharm^^Mezerei  cortez» 


DATURA  STRAMONIUM.  E.    STRAMONIUM.  D. 
TAom-Jipple.  Jwnutmm  Wud^  ^e*    The  Z^wei  mid  SutL. 
FentamkiaMm^gjfida,  Nat  Ofd.  eUmatm,  JJnn.  Mmm^f^ 
Syn.  Pomme  Epineoss^  (F.)  atecbspfel,  (Ck)  Stnimoido,  (!•) 
The  Thorn-apple  is  an  annusl  plant,  a  native  of  America,  but  now 
growing  wild  on  dry  hills  and  uocultiTated  places  in  Ensland  and 
other  parts  of  Europe.   The  leaves  are  dark  greeaf  sesmley  large. 
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cgp^luipedy  poiiitod,  angular,  and  deeply  indented,  of  a  dittgreetlile 
MDell  and  nameoiis  taste.  Every  part  of  the  plant  is  a  strong;  nar- 
coticpolson,  producing;  vcrti(;o,  torpor,  death.  Tbe  best  antidote  to 
its  effects  is  said  to  be  vinegar. 

Crystals  of  nitrat  of  potash  ^hoot  in  the  extract  as  prepared  by 
Stoerck,  when  kept  several  months. 

Beverley,  ia  his  History  of  Virginia,.  ('1 722,  p.  121,)  speaking  of 
this  plant  says,  This  being  an  early  plant  was  gather^  very  young 
for  a  boiled  sallad,  by  aome  of  the  soldiers  sent  thUiier  to  quell  the 
KMIkmof  Bneon,  and  eoMeof  themeatplentillitly  ofitjmolM 
«f  which  was  a  very  pleuant  eonedyi  for  they  timed  natoral  foob 
npon'it  for  several  days;  one  would  blow  up  a  feather  in  the  air, 
another  would  dart  strmwt  ftt  it  with  mvch  fury,  and  another  staHt 
naked,  was  sitting  up  in  a  comer,  like  a  monkey,  grinning  and  Tnnk- 
ing  mows  at  them;  a  fourth  would  fondiv  kiss  and  paw  his  com- 
panions, and  sneer  in  their  faces,  with  a  countenance  more  antic 
than  any  in  a  Dutch  droll.  In  this  frantic  condition  they  were  con- 
fined lest  they  should  in  their  folly  destroy  themselves,  thoujjh  it  was 
observed  that  all  their  action^  were  full  of  innocence  and  good 
nature.  Indeed,  they  were  not  verj  cleanly,  for  they  would  have 
wallowed  in  their  own  eserements,  if  they  had  not  been  fnre? enlnL 
A  thonsand  aneh  simple  tricke  they  played^  and  after  eleven  days, 
retnmed  to  themaelves  again,  not  remembaring  any  thing  that  had 
passed." 

Medical  usc^Ur.  Stoerck  first  tried  it  as  a  remedy  in  mania  and 

melancholy  with  considerable  success.  Several  cases  of  the  same 
diseases  were  also  cured  or  relieved  by  it  under  the  direction  of 
diflferent  Swedish  physicians;  and  although  in  other  experiments,  it 
frequently  failed,  it  deserves  the  attention  of  practitioners,  and  well 
merits  a  trial  in  affections  often  incurable  by  other  means. 

Besides  maniacal  cases,  the  stramonium  lias  been  also  employed, 
and  sometimes  with  adVinta^  in  convulsive  and  epileptic  affec- 
tiona.  It  is  not  only  taken  tntemally,  bet  has  also  been  used  ex* 
temally.  An  ointment  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  the  stntmonioni 
has  also  been  said  to  give  ease  in  external  InianunationB  and  Ins* 
morrhoids. 

The  inspissated  juice  of  the  leaves  has  been  commonly  used,  but 
its  exhibition  requires  the  greatest  cantion.  At  firstf  one  fourth  of 
a  ^rain  is  a  sufficient  dose. 

rhe  powder  of  the  leaves  or  seed  promises  to  furnish  a  more 
certain  or  convenient  formula  than  the  inspissated  juice. 

According  to  the  late  Professor  Barton,  the  stramonium  is  a  south- 
ern plant,  wtiich  is  gradually  diffusing  itself,  where  a  few  years  since, 
It  wat  entirely  unknown.  In  1797,  the  Doctor  adds,  he  was  shown 
a  solittry  plant  ^  WilkeibaiTek  in  the  Wjondng  settlement*  where 
it  was  deemed  a  great  curiosity,  and  u  new-comer.  Taken  in  large 
qiuantities,  this  v^table  sometimes  induces  tetanus.  Dr.  Barton 
nmntions  the  cases  of  three  British  soldiers^  who  ate  the  stramonium 
by  mistake  for  lamb's  quarters,  (Chenopodimn album.)  One  became 
furious  and  ran  about  like  a  madman.  A  second  was  seized  with 
genuine  tetanus,  of  which  he  died.  The  £Uia  of  the  tfaard 
not  remembered* 
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Dr.  Bartan  coMidered  the  straraooium  as  a  wedicine  of  grwit  aid 
Invalaabia  pomn.   He  began  its  use  in  doses  of  a  km  graiiii,  in* 

creasing  it  m  a  few  days  to  15  or  20  grains.    Id  one  case  of  roania« 

be  gave  it  to  the  extent  of  60  grains  at  a  dose.  In  a  case,  in  which 
it  was  exhibited  to  30  grains,  it  dilated  the  pupil  of  one  eje,  and 
produced  palsjr  of  the  palpebra  of  the  same,  which  was  reoaoTed  bj 
a  blister.* 

Ilufeland  gave  it  in  the  form  of  a  tincture,  prepared  of  two  ouncesi 
of  the  seeds  in  four  ounces  of  wine^  and  one  of  diluted  alcohol,  in 
diameB  of  the  mind.  The  iaB|MM(ed  juice  of  the  leovee  has  been 
MCt  comokml  J  aeedi  bat  its  exhibition  rtqaires  the  greatest  can- 
tion.  At  first*  a  qaarter  of  a  grain  is  a  safficient  dose«  The 
lirmsed  leaves,  according  to  Plenck,  soften  hard  and  inflamed  tu- 
Mvrsy  and  disonss  tinonrs  in  the  breasts  of  nanes»  from  indurated 
milk. 

The  smoke  of  the  stramonium  has  lately  been  much  eitolled  for 
the  cure  of  asthma.  Its  use  in  this  manner  has  been  derived  from 
the  East  Indies,  where,  however,  otlier  species  of  datura^  the  fcUuosa 
and  feroxj  are  employed.  Dr.  Anderson,  of  Madras,  recommended 
liiese  to  General  Gent,  who  made  the  practice  known  in  Britain, 
where  the  stramonium  seems  first  to  have  been  substituted  by  Mr. 
Sills.  This  gentleaian  received  so^  mneh  benefit  from  inhaling  its 
aaMdcO)  that  he  pnblisbed  his  case  in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  and 
recommended  it  verj  freely.  According  to  all  those  who  have  em- 
ployed it,  it  is  the  root  only  and  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  which  is 
to  be  used.  These  are  to  be  dried  as  quickly  as  possible,  cut  into 
slips,  and  beat  so  as  to  divide  the  fibres.  The  manner  of  usinp;  them 
is  by  filling  the  bowl  of  a  tobacco  pipe,  as  with  tobacco,  and  inhaling 
the  smoke.  The  saliva  excited,  is  directed  to  be  swallowed,  but  its 
safety  may  be  considered  doubtful.  Used  in  this  way,  it  is  however 
said  to  excite  a  sense  of  lieat  in  the  chest,  followed  by  copious  ex- 
pectoration, and  sometimes  attended  with  temporary  vertiso  or 
dvowsinossi  and  firely  nansea.  It  frequently  gives  raief  witn  a 
pipe  is  this  smoked  vpen  a  paroram  being  tbreaAsMd,  or  eren  after 
ita  oomoMnoemettta  the  patient  nils  airieep,  and  iral^  veccMnsrsd 
from  the  paroxysm.  In  some  cases,  a  perfect  cure  is  eflbetsd*  bnt 
more  commonly  the  relief  is  only  temporary.  It  seems,  however, 
Tsluable  as  a  palliative,  and  the  direct  applicatkni  of  the  remedy  to 
the  seat  of  the  disease  is  rational  at  least. 

Dr.  Marcet,  of  London,  has  spoken  well  of  the  stramonium  in  the 
Mcdico-chirurgical  Transactions,  vii.  p.  551.  He  used  the  extractj 
the  preparation  of  which  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  HudsoDy  of  the 
Hay  Market 

•*One  pound  of  the  seeds  of  stramonium,  after  being  well  Ui'uised^ 
are  boilen  with  three  gallons  of  water  down  to  one  g^lon.   The  do- 

•  Barton's  Medical  and  Physioal  Joufml,  Vol.  L  p.  146— OeBecdsOib  FSff 

I.  p.  46.    Sec  also  Dr.  Cooper's  **  Inauguml  Dissertation  on  the  [SSpnifMe 

and  effects  of  the  Datura  Stnunonium,  &c.  Philadelphia,  1797." 

-j-  In  lienoda:ui»'  Dispensatozy,  1645,  we  find  various  species  of  solana  men- 

Honed— es  wammtmMt  nuiomni^  maniacttm  or  letbde.  And  itfsiiio» 
nhim  M  idd  to  bo  <H>rff  eriha  Hijtbmoirtmii,**  and  be  esfls  h  riso  Hyesejaewis 
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coction  is  strained,  and  the  seeds  are  ap;ain  boiled,  with  one  n^llon 
more  of  water,  to  two  quarts.  Tiiis  second  tlecoction  is  strained, 
and  bein^  mixed  with  the  former,  the  whole  is  allowed  to  stand  for 
twelve  liours.  The  liquor  is  then  drawn  oft' free  from  feculaand  oil, 
and  evaporated  to  a  proper  consistence,  the  latter  part  of  the  cn  ado- 
ration being  performed  in  a  water-bath.  A  considerable  nortion  of 
dl  it  separated  from  the  seeds  bj  boiling,  which  is  tronblesome  ia 
the  extract,  if  allowed  to  remain,  and  does  not  appear  to  add  in  anj 
degree  to  its  effect 

**The  qnantity  of  extract  yielded  by  one  pound  of  seeds,  is  from 
oneonnce  and  a  half  to  two  ounces,  being  liable  to  some  wistimi 
from  the  state  and  quality  of  the  seeds. 

An  analogous  extract  is  obtained  by  a  process  exactly  similar, 
by  substituting  the  wliole  plant  cut  into  small  pieces,  instead  of  the 
seeds;  but  in  this  case.none  of  the  oily  matter  abovementioned  ap- 
pears. The  proportion  of  extract,  when  prepared  from  the  whole 
plant,  has  not  been  ascertained." 

Dr.  Marcet  adds,  **that  from  the  few  comparative  trials  I  hate 
made  of  the  two  kinds  of  preparations,  the  extract  obtained  from 
the  seeds  has  appeared  to  me  considerably  more  acti?e  than  that 
prepared  from  the  whole  plant;  and  the  impression  made  upon  my 
mind  from  these  trials  is,  that  the  extract  from  the  seeds  is  mora 
certain  in  its  eftectsthan  the  other,  and  that  one  part  of  the  former 
is  at  least  equal  in  power  to  two  parts  of  the  latter.  But  though  the 
one  appears  to  be  so  much  stronger  than  the  other,  I  am  not  able  to 
point  out  any  other  difierence  between  the  two  preparations." 

Dr.  Marcet  states  the  result  of  his  experience  in  the  following 
sentences:  **  I  do  not  by  any  means  pretend  to  have  yet  acquired  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  this  medicine:  but  if  1 
were  called  upon  to  express,  in  a  few  words,  the.  genersi  opiiWNi 
which  I  feel  inclined  to  form  from  the  opportunities  !  ha^e  had  of 
atttdyinff  them,  I  should  say  that  the  most  common  effect  of  stramo- 
nium, wnen  administered  in  appropriate  doses,  (one-eighth  of  a  grain 
to  a  grain,)  in  cases  of  chronic  disease  attended  with  acute  pain,  is 
to  lessen  powerfully,  and  almost  immediately,  sensibility  and  pain; 
to  occasion  a  sort  of  nervous  shock,  which  is  frequently  attended 
with  a  momentary  atiection  of  the  head  and  eyes,  with  a  degree  of 
nausea,  and  with  phaenomena  resembling  those  that  are  produced  by 
intoxication;  thev  excite  in  many  instances  nervous  sensations,  which 
are  referred  to  tlie  CESophagus,  or  bronchia,  or  fauces,  and  which 
sometimes  amount  to  a  sense  of  suSbcation;  to  have  rather  a  relaxing 
than  an  astringent  eShct  upon  the  bowelsf  to  have  no  marked  Intu- 
ence  upon  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  though  in  a  few  instances  it 
has  appeared  to  render  it  somewhat  slower;  to  produce  but  a  transi- 
tory and  inconsiderable  dilatation  of  the  iris  and  pupil;  and  to  have 
but  little  immediate  tendency  to  induce  sleepi  except  from  the  state 
of  comparative  serenity  and  ease,  which  generally  toUows  the  symp- 
toms I  nave  just  descnbed."  Its  use  was  first  suggested  to  Dr.  Mar- 
cet by  the  son  of  Mr.  Norwood,  of  Ashford,  as  used  by  his  fatlier. 
It  is  said  that  the  activity  of  stramonium  depends  on  a  certain  alka- 
line principle,  which  Mr.  Brandes  has  succeeded  in  extracting  from 
its  seeds,  and  which  he  has  named  Daturim  or  Daluriunu  (Journ. 
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4e  Physique,  xci.  p.  144. )  It  inaji  however,  be  perhaps  ooniidcred 
aa  not  absolutelj  settled. 

0:7*  Strumonium,  U.  S.  PAmk^tnynonit  iblii(  FML  PJIornk^tnin.  le-  " 
mina  et  foiu»     Xork  Fharm, 


DECOCTA.— D£COCr/OJV». 

Decoctions  differ  from  infusions  only  in  the  action  of  the  men- 
struum being  assisted  by  a  boiling  heat.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
tliat  the  increase  of  temperature  facilitates  and  expedites  the  solu- 
tioft  of  some  fixed  principles,  it  gives  others  a  tendencj  to  decern- 
poaition»  and  dissipates  all  volatile  matters.  Decoction,  therefore, 
can  onljrbe  nsed  with  advantage  for  the  extraction  of  principles 
which  are  neither  volatilized  nor  altered  bj  a  boiling  heat 

To  promote  the  action  of  the  menstrfinm,  infusion  Is  sometimes 
premised  to  decoction. 

In  compound  decoctions  it  is  sometimes  convenient  not  to  put  in 
all  the  ingredients  from  the  first,  but  in  succession,  according  to  their 
hardness  and  the  difficulty  with  which  their  virtues  are  extracted; 
and  if  any  aromatic,  or  other  substances  containing  volatile  princi- 
ples, enter  into  tlie  composition,  the  boiling  decoction  is  to  be  simplj 
poured  upon  them,  and  covered  up  until  cool. 

Decoctions  should  be  made  In  vessels  snfficlentlj  large  to  prevent 
anj  risk  of  boiling  over,  and  should  be  continued  without  interrup- 
tion and  {gently:  and  as  thej  are  liable  to  spoil,  thej  should  always 
be  made  m  small  quantities,  and  never  used  after  two  da^s  old,  es- 
pedally  in  summer.  If  this  be  correct,  it  seems  an  error  to  intro- 
nurc  them  into  the  permaneTit  standing  of  a  pharmacopoeia — ^being 
rather  of  an  cxtemporanpoiiN  character,  and  therefore  to  be  prescrib- 
ed pro  re  nata^  and  prepared  by  the  nurse  rather  than  by  the  apo- 
thecary, or  with  few  exceptions.  If,  however,  it  be  conceded 
that  they  will  be  admitted  into  the  Pharmacopoeia,  it  deserves  a  se- 
rious coQsideration  if  their  present  number  should  not  be  greatly  re- 
duced. The  Phamu  17.  &  has  no  less  than  fourteen,  uiat  of 
YoHt  has  fifteen,  and  that  of  PMU  eleven,  and  even  of  these  several 
might  have  been  onfltted  vrithout  anj  loss 'to  medldne! 

D£COCTUM  ARAl^liB  NUDICAULISL 

Decoeiion  of  FaUe  SanapatUla, 

Take  of  False  Sarsaparilla,  brttised,  sir  ounces;  ffater^  eight  pints. 
Digest  for  four  Iwurs^  and  then  boil  down  to  four  pints;  press  out 
and  9tram  the  decoction,  Pharm.  U,  S. 

Tt  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United 
States  should  have  introduced  into  it  a  problematical  article,  as  the 
chief  part  of  a  standard  formula;  for  the  aralia  nudicaulis  is  only  on 
its  secondary  list  of  medicines.  Its  virtues  may  be  learned  by  re- 
ference to  the  plant  It  Is  most  probable  that  In  preparing  this  de- 
coction, all  the  virtues  of  the  plant  would  be  abstracted  either  bjr 
the  four  hoars  dliestiott,  or  the  boiling  to  one>halt  Certainly  there 
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is  an  wmtotmuj  wiste  of  Ime  tod  fael  for  very  little  putpose.  The 
N.  Fork  Pharm,  has  contiDued  this  article,  and  with  a  nnilar  for- 
mula:  that  of  PhiL  has  omitted  it* 

DECOCTUM  CINCHONiE.  L. 
Dboootum  CiNOHowiB  Lakoifolia. 

D&OOCTUM  CO&TICIS  ClNOHOK^  D, 

Detection  of  (Cinchona)  Pemvian  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  one  ounce;  Water,  one  pint  atid 
a  half.  Boil  for  ten  minutes^  in  a  covered  vesaelf  and  strain  the 
liquor  while  hot.  £d. 

The  Edinhurgh  College,  whose  formula  is  followed  in  the  Ph&T" 
maeopcaa  of  the  Uniied  StateSf  ^  N,  York,  and  Philadelphia^  (usine 
onlj  one  pint  of  water,)  mentions  the  lance-leaved  cinchona,  ana 
80  does  the  London.  If  it  was  intended  to  be  optional,  this  should 
have  been  mentioned,  as  the  present  plan  produces  a  dilemma, 
and  a  want  of  uniformity;  for  if  there  is  a  dift'erence  in  the  powers 
of  the  three  species,  tiiere  will  be  the  same,  probablj,  in  the  decoc* 
tion  from  them. 

Cinchona  bark  readily  yields  its  active  principles  to  the  action  of 
boiling  water,  and  in  greater  quantity  than  cold  water  is  capable  of 
retaining  dissolved;  therefore  when  a  saturated  decoction  cools»  it 
becomes  turbid,  and  there  is  always  a  deposition  of  a  yellowish  or 
reddish  powder,  while  the  supernatant  liquor  is  reduced  to  the 
strenjglh  of  a  saturated  cold  infusion.  Decoction  therefore  presents 
us  with  an  easy  means  of  obtaining  immediately  an  active  prepara- 
tion of  cinchona  bark,  and  with  one  of  greater  strength  than  a  cold 
or  even  a  warm  infusion,  provided  it  be  drunk  while  tepid,  and  be- 
fore it  forms  any  deposition,  or  if  the  precipitate  be  diftused  by  ab- 
lation, after  it  is  formed.  As  the  precipitate  contains  no  woody 
fibre,  or  other  inert  matter,  it  is  extremely  probable,  that  in  very 
small  doses  it  would  prove,  if  dried,  a  very  powerful  preparation  of 
cinchona  bark. 

Formerly  it  was  supposed  that  the  strength  of  a  decoetion  of  ein* 
chona  bark,  and  similar  substances,  was  increased  by  continuing  the 
boiling  for  a  great  length  of  time;  but  this  is  now  known  to  be  a  mis- 
take; and  indeed  after  a  certain  time  the  decoction  becomes  weaker 

instead  of  stronger,  because  water  at  different  temperatures  is  capa- 
ble of  dissolvinn;  only  a  determinate  proportion  of  its  active  princi- 
ples, and  therefore,  as  soon  as  it  is  saturated,  any  further  decoction 
is  unnecessary.  But  moreover,  these  principles,' when  dissolved  in 
water,  are  liable  to  be  decomposed  and  become  inert,  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  atmospheric  oxygen,  and  this  decomposition  is  increased  by 
increase  of  temperature;  and  as  boiling  constantlv  presents  new 
wrfaccs  to  the  action  of  the  air,  it  is  evidently  hurtful  when  pro- 
tracted longer  than  what  is  just  necessary  to  saturate  the  water. 
Ten  minutes  are  supposed  by  the  colleges  to  be  sufficient  for  that 
purpose* 

wery  purpose  for  which  this  decoction  is  intended,  may  be 
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eauallj  attained  bj  preparing  it  as  we  do  the  common  tea,  viz.  by 
adding  the  boiling  water  to  the  powdered  bark,  in  a  tea-pot,  stirring  . 
well  and  suffisrins  it  to  stand  till  cool:  all  the  toluble  and  active 
parts  are  thus  held  dissolTedt  and  the  inactive,  ligneous  matter  is 

left  behind. 

If  to  a  wine-glassful  of  tbHi  decoction,  be  added  five  or  six  drops 
of  elixir  of  vitrioly  an  extemporaneous  sulphat  of  quinine  is  formedi 

and  a  remedy,  perhaps  equally  efficient,  with  the  more  costly  and 
caretullj  purified  sulphat  of  the  shops,  is  at  once  at  hand.  This 
form  of  prescription  was  a  very  favourite  one  of  the  late  Dr.  Rush, 
who,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  sulphat  of  quinine,  regarded 
this  preparation  as  one  of  tlie  best  modes  of  administering  the  bark. 
It  was  also  tlius  employed  by  some  of  the  older  physicians — and 
may  very  well  take  the  place  of  the  more  expensive  quiuiuej  at 
least  among  the  poor* 

s 

DECOCTUM  COLOMBJE  COMPOSITUM. 

« 

Compound  Decoction  of  Colombo* 

Yake  of  Colombo,  bruised^  Qrtassia,  rasped,  of  cack^  (wo  drachms; 
Orange  peel,  one  drachm;  Rhubarb,  in  powder,  one  scruple;  Car- 
bonat  of  potass,  half  a  drachm;  JVafer,  twenty  fluid  ounces. 
Boil  to  a  pint,  and  add  half  a  fluid  ounce  of  tincture  of  lavmder, 
Pliarm,  U.  S. 

We  presume  this  is  a  very  good  tonic,  but  not  superior  to  that 
which  might  be  prepared  from  the  (firce  first  ingredients  only.  No 
particular  advantage  \vould  seem  to  be  anticipated  from  the  addition 
of  twenty  grains  of  rhubarb,  and  ten  of  carbonated  potash,  in  the 
pint  of  fluid. 

DECOCTUM  DULCAMAR7E.  L, 

Decoction  of  Bitter  Sweet,  or  Woody  Nightshade, 

Take  of  Stalks  of  Bitter  sweet,  sliced^  one  otmce;  Watery  am  jdat 
and  a  haif.   JBoU  doum  to  a  pint  and  iirain.  L. 

Its  use  maj  be  learned  hv  referring  to  Ihdeamafa.  It  was  intro- 
duced  by  the  Phamu  V*  A  and  has  oeen  continiied  by  those  of  N. 
ForkuidPhiL  . 

DECOCTUM  GUAIACI  COMPOSITUM.  £. 

« 

(Compound)  Deeoeiion  of  Chudaeunu   JkeoeUonof  ike  Wbodw. 

Take  of  Guaiacum  wood,  rasped,  three  ounces;  Baisins,  stoned,  two 
ounces;  Sassafras,  sliced.  Liquorice,  bruised,  of  each,  one  ounces 
Water,  ten  pints.  Boil  the  guaiacum  and  raisins  in  the  toaiet^  over 
a  gentle  fire,  down  to  five  pints,  adding  the  roots  touforde  the  end 
the  hoiUng;  then  strain  the  liquor,  £d. 

This  decoction  is  of  use  in  some  rheumatic  and  cutaneous  aflfec- 
tioBS.  It  may  be  taken  by  itself,  to  the  quantity  of  a  quarter  of  a 
pint,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  or  used  as  an  assistant  in  a  course  of 
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mercurial  or  antimoniul  alteratives;  the  patient  in  either  case  keep- 
ing warm,  in  order  to  promote  the  operation  of  the  medicine. 

([^Deeoctam  Gtnkel  of  Pilorm.  CT.  &  Imt  sot  introdiiced  into  thoie  of  Jf. 
TarkarPhU. 

D&COCTUM  HORD£L  £.  X.  J). 

DeeodUm  cf  Sarky,   BmUy  Water.  . 

Take  of  Pearl  Barleij^  ttvo  ounces.    Having  first  washed  the  barley 
in  cold  water ^  boil  ti  for  a  sJiorl  lime  in  about  half  a  pint  of  water; 
throw  awa^  thia  watin  then  pour  upon  the  barley  five  pinto 
boUing  ufotoTf  Ml  it  next  untU  'haff  the  quantity  of  the  water  be 
eoaporatedy  md  tflerwardo  otrain  it*  Ed. 

CCj*  This  formula  of  the  Edinburgh  College  is  that  of  the  Fharm.  U.  S.  also, 
with  the  exception  of  using-  the  name  barley  as  synonymous  with  pearl  barley. 
In  this  the  Fharm.  of  N.  Ywk  and  PkU.  coincide.  The  particular  directions 
of  each  fcarcely  differ  from  the  eborOb 

DECOCTUM  HORDBI  COMPOSITUM.  X.  2>. 

Compound  Decoction  of  Barley. 

Take  of  Decoction  of  Barley,  four  pints;  Baisins,  stoned,  two  ounces; 
Figs,  sliced,  two  ounces;  L,iquoricc,  bru'iaed,  half  an  ounce.  Boil 
to  the  consumption  of  one-half  of  the  liquor:  first  adding^  the  raisins; 
then  the  fis^s,  and  a  short  time  before  the  process  is  Jinishedf  the 
liquorice;  lastly^  strain.  D. 

These  liquors  are  to  be  used  freely,  as  diluting  drinks,  in  fevers 
and  other  acute  disoriierij:  hence  it  is  of  consequence  that  they  should 
be  prepared  so  as  to  be  as  elegant  and  agreeable  as  possible;  for  this 
reason  they  are  inserted  in  the  pharmacopoeia,  and  the  several  cir- 
cumstaacch  which  cuuiribute  to  their  elegance  set  down:  if  any  one 
of  them  be  omitted,  the  beverage  will  be  less  grateful.  However 
trivial  medidiies  of  this  class  may  appear  to  be,  they  are  of  greater 
importance  in  the  cure  of  acute  oiseases  than  many  more  elaborate 
nreparations.  This  prescription  found  a  place  in  the  Phafm.  U*  SL 
l»ut  has  been  omitted  in  those  of  A.  York  and  PhiL 

Barley  water,  however,  is  much  more  frequently  prepared  bjonnes 
than  apothecaries*  particularly  in  its  simple  state* 

DECOCTUM  LICHENIS.  E.  L.  D. 

Decoction  of  Iceland  Liverwort. 

Take  ef  leelandmoee^  one  ounee;  fFater^  one  pint  and  a  Aajf.  Boil 
down  to  a  phitf  and  otrain  with  eonipreMum.  JL 

As  in  the  present  preparation  the  bitter  principle  is  not  removed, 
it  may  have  some  action  as  a  tonic;  but  it  readers  it  at  tiie  8ame 
time  too  nanseoos  to  be  used  in  sufficient  quantity  to  have  much  ef- 
fect as  an  article  of  diet 

(T^Inttodiicedasabove^iiitothePibrn.  of  the  O:  iK,  of  iK  Kd^ind  of 
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DBCOCTUM  DAPHNES  MEZEREI.  £. 

•  « 

Decoction  of  Mezereon. 

Take  of  Mezereon^  two  drachms;  Liquorice,  bruhcd,  half  an  ounce; 
Watcr^  three  pini9*  Boil  with  a  gentle  heat  to  two  pinte^  and 
etrauu  E<L 

^  From  foor  to  eight  ounces  of  this  decoction  may  be  given  four 
timeB  a  day,  in  some  obstinate  venereal  and  rbeomatic  alTectioni* 

It  operates  chiefly  by  perspiration. 
QC/*  Decoclum^mezerei,  Pharm,  U,  &  and  Jf,  ForA— omitted  in  that  of  FkiL 

DECOCTUM  SARSAPARILLiE.  E.  D.  JL 

Thke  of  Sarmparil/a,  sliced,  six  ounces;  TVater,  one  gallon.  Dis^est 
for  tiLo  hours  with  a  heat  of  about  195;  then  take  out  the  sarnapa- 
riUa,  and  bruise  it;  put  it  back  into  the  same  lujuory  boil  down  to 
four  pints,  expreee  md  etndn  the  decoction.  Ed, 

Its  diaphoretic  effects  are  probably  owing  to  its  being  drunk 
warm.  It  is  totally  incapable  of  curing  syphilis;  but  by  some  it  is 
thought  useful  in  the  sequelae  of  that  disease,  and  io  syphiloid  af- 
fections. 

OCj*  H  S,  Pkarm.  idem-*that  dPML  employs  only  six  pints  of  water— that 
of  N.  Verrk  uses  four  ounces  of  the  sanapariUa,  and  foor  pints  of  water— the 
whole  boiled  down  to  two. 

DECOCTUM  SARSAPARILL^  COMPOSITUM.  2>.  L. 

Con^und  Decoction  of  SarsaparUlcu 

Take  of  SareopafUkt^  sliced  md  bruised,  one  ounce  and  a  haffi 
Guaxacum  wood,  rasped.  Sassafras^  Umwrice^  bruised,  of  each 

two  drachms;  Mczermn,  one  drachm;  fioVing  water,  three  pints. 
Dii^rst  in  the  water,  with  a  [penile  heat,  for  six  /jonr.?,  the  sarsa- 
parilla,  guaiacum,  and  sasaafnis,  thcnhoil  doum  toonc-huJf,  adding 
toward!^  the  end  of  the  boilings  the  liquorice  and  mezereon;  and 
strain  the  liquor,  D, 

This  compound  decoction  is  an  elegant  mode  of  preparing  an  arti- 
cle once  highly  celebrated  under  the  title  of  the  Lisbon  diet-drink, 
■which,  for  a  long  time  after  its  first  introduction  into  Britain,  was 
kept  a  secret;  but  an  account  of  the  method  of  preparing  it  was  at 
length  published  in  the  Physical  and  Literary  Essays  of  Edinburgh, 
by  Dr.  Donald  Monro. 

It  operates  as  a  diaphoretic,  and  may  be  given  with  advantage  in 
riiennuitic  cases,  and  ra  some  of  the  sequele  of  ayphiliat  Three  or 
^Nir  oonees  may  be  taken  four  times  a  day. 

Cjr*  U,  S.  Phanhf  of  N.  York,  and  of  Phil,  same  name.  The  formula  in  the 
two  first  is  the  same  as  above."  The  Phil.  Pharm.  orders  four  pints  of  the  pre- 
ceding decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  and  boil  in  it  for  a  (juartcr  of  at\  hour,  one 
ounce  each  of  the  (^uaiac,  saiiaalras,  and  liquorice,  aud  three  dracUms  of  tlie 
ffWMieoii,  differing  in  fiiet  but  little  fimn  the  otheis. 

DECOCTUM  SClLLiE.   Decoction  of  SqmlL 

'Tblse  of  Squill,  three  drathme;  Juniper^  four  ouneui  Seneca  ShakO" 
rootf  ikru  ounceif  Watirffaur  pmte.  Boii  to  the  conmmption  eg 
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oM-half  the  liquiiri  then  Hrain  and  adij  SpirU  of  nUroue  etiier, 
four  fluid  ounces* 

This  fortuula,  which,  in  some  respects,  resembles  the  hive  sjrup, 
M  an  old  one  to  be  found  in  Quincej's  Disp.  It  was  adopted  by 
the  Pharm.  U.  of  1820,  and  has  also  been  followed  bj  that  of  Jv* 
York^  under  the  title  of  Decoctnm  sctllae  compositum.  The  PhSL 
Pham,  has  omitted  it. 

Its  powers  depend  principalij,  we  shonld  conceivey  on  the  Seneca 
and  the  sweet  spirit  of  nitre. 

DECOCTUM  SENEG.'E.  L.  E, 
Di  rod  ion  of  Seneca  SnakerooU 

Take  of  Seneca  sjwkeroot,  one  ounces  Water^  two  pints.  Boil  down' 
to  a  pintf  and  strain,   L,  E» 

In  this  formula,  as  well  as  name,  the  Phamu  U.  S.^  N.  Forhf  and 

Phil,  coincide. 

The  virtues  of  this  decoction  will  be  easilj  understood  from  those 
of  the  root  from  which  it  is  prepared.  Tlie  dose  in  hydropic  cases, 
and  rheumatic  or  arthritic  complaints,  is  two  ounces,  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  according  to  its  effect.  It  is  recommended  in  afiec* 
tions  of  the  lungs,  attended  with  debility,  and  inordinate  secretion* 

DECOCTUM  VERATRL  L. 
Decoction  of  WkUe  Belize. 

Take  of  IVhite  hellebore,  bruised,  one  ounce;  Water,  two  pints;  AU 
'  cohol,  iivo  fluid  ounces.    Boil  (he  hellebore  in  the  water  down  to 
a  pint^  and  strain  ike.  decoclionj  then  after  it  has  cooled^  add  the 
alcohol,  L. 

This  decoction  is  only  used  externally  as  a  wash  in  tinea  capitis, 
lepra,  psora,  &c.  When  the  skm  is  very  tender,  it  shooid  be  diluted 
with  an  e<^ual  quantity  of  water. 

CCj*  In  this  prescription  and  name,  the  U,  S.,  iV.  York,  and  Fhil.  Pham, 
cquaUy  agree. 

Decoctum  Althjls  Officinalis.  E. 
Decoction  of  Marsh  MaUows. 

'  Take  of  dried  Marsh  mallow  rootSffour  ouncesf  JRaisins  of  the  mt» 

stoned,  two  ounces;  Water,  seven  pounds, — Boil  to  Jive  pounds; 
place  apart  the  strained  liquor  tiil  the  feces  have  subsided^  then 
pour  off  the  clear  liquor. 

Marsh  mallow  roots  contain  nothing  soluble  in  water  except  muet* 
lage,  which  is  very  abundant  in  them.  This  decoction  is  therefore 
to  be  considered  merely  as  an  emollient,  not  superior  to  flaxseed  ten, 
but  rendered  more  pleasant  by  the  acidulous  sweetness  of  the  raisins. 

Decoctum  Chamjemeli.  E.  D, 

Decoction  of  Chamomile,    Decoction  for  Fomentations, 

Take  of  the  leaves  ef  Southemwoodj  dried,  the  tops  Sea-worm' 
woadf  driedf  CkammSkflomnidrisd^omhameimm  ^^^tfit^ 
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This  decoctioD  is  merely  a  solution  of  bitter  extractivei  combiDed 
irith  esaentid  oils.  In  niaking  it,  the  aromatic  substances  should 
not  be  added  until  the  decoction  is  nearly  completed;  for  otherwise 
their  flavour  would  be  entirely  dissipated 

It  musty  however*  be  acknowledeed,  that  these  impregnatious  are 
for  the  most  part  unnecessary  for  the  purpose  of  clysters;  and  in  or* 
dinarj  cases,  the  bulk  and  warmth  produce  a  dischai^  before  these 
medicines  can  have  any  effect. 

As  fomentations,  tlieir  virtues  are  also  in  a  great  measure  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  warm  water:  anil  when  the  herbs 
themselves  are  applied,  they  act  only  as  retaining  heat  and  moisture 
for  a  longer  time. 

Dboootum  DiorrALis.  D,  Deeoetian  of  Fl^xghve. 

Take  of  Foxglove  leaves,  dried,  one  drachm;  J  fetter,  as  much  as  toill 
furnish  a  strained  decoction  of  eight  ounces,  by  measure. — Place 
the  vessel  upon  a  slow  Jire,  and  as  soon  as  the  liquor  LoiUf  runove 
it.  Digest  for  a  quarier  of  an  hour^  and  strain* 

This  decoction,  according  to  the  proportion  employed,  is  twenty" 
times  weaker  than  that  so  much  praised  by  Dr.  Darwin;  but  with  a 
medicine  of  such  sreat  activity,  it  is  an  advantaji'e  to  be  able  to  re- 
gulate  the  doses  easily;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  strength  of  decoc- 
tions is  not  increased  in  proportion  as  tlie  quantity  of  the  menstruuni 
is  diminished. 

Dboootum  Gwtwrmm  Inbrmis.  E* 

Decoction  of  Cabbage  Tree  Bark* 

Take  of  Bark  of  the  cabbage-tree,  powdered^  one  otmce;  Water,  (wo 
pounds*  -^Btnl  it  with  a  gentkjife  down  to  one  pounds  and  strain* 
Ed, 

This  is  a  powerful  anthelmintic.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  one 
table-spoonful  to  children,  and  four  to  adults.  If  disagreeable  symp- 
toms should  arise  from  an  over-dose,  or  from  drinking  cold  water 
during  its  action,  we  must  immediately  pui^  with  castor-oil,  and 
dilute  with  acidulated  drinks.  , 

Decoctum  Ulmi.  E.  L.  D.   Decoction  of  Elm* 

Take  of  the  fresh  inner  bark  of  Elm,  bruised,  four  CUnceSf  fFatOTf 
four  pints^BoU  to  two  pints^  and  strain*  L* 

Under  this  form,  the  elm  bark  has  been  employed  for  combating 
those  cutaneous  eruptions,  against  which  it  has  of  late  been  so  highly 
celebrated.  Ezpenenoe,  however,  in  actual  practice,  by  no  means 
confirms  the  veiy  favourable  account  which  some  have  g;iven  of  its 

use. 

We  freely  confess  we  think  this  numerous  list  of  decoctions  better 
adapted  to  the  meridian  of  a  sick  chamber,  as  extemporaneous  pre- 
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scriptions,  than  as  the  regular  formulae  of  standard  Pharmacopaias; 
and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  tiiem  removed  altogether^  or  with  few 
exceptions,  from  our  compounds. 

To  tlieir  list  of  decoctions  the  Philadelphia  PImrrrmcopaia  has 
added  tlie  Dccocium  Cornuit  Florida:^  Decoctum  IJ Hematoxylin  and 
Decoctum  Uva  Crsi,  The  first,  or  decoction  of  dogwood,  ia  formed 
bj  boiling  an  oance  of  dogwood  in  a  |nnt  of  water,  for  ten  minntes, 
and  straining  whibt  hot;  the  seeond,  or  decoction  of  logwood,  hj 
boiling  down  an  ounce  of  rasped  logwood  in  two  pints  ot  water  to 
onei  and  the  last  bj  boiling  twenty  fluidiMinces  of  water  on  an  oonce 
of  uva  nrsi  down  to  a  pint 

The  N,  York  Pharmacoprria  has  suporaddrd  the  Decoctum  Papa- 
veria  and  Dccocf^nn  Qucrcus  of  the  Loiidcm  ('»>llo<^e:  the  former 
made  from  four  ounces  of  poppy  capsules  boiled  in  four  pints  of 
w  ater  for  one-quarter  of  an  hour;  the  latter  from  one  ounce  of  white 
oak  bark,  and  two  pints  of  water,  boiled  down  to  a  pint  and  strained. 

DELPHINIUM  STAPHISAGRIA.  L.  V.  £. 
Siaveaaere.    The  Seed* 
JPefsfondHa  Wgynia.  Mat.  Old.  MukitiMgum,  lion.  SammeukuBtB,  Jam, 
SjfH.  Stephisagre,  (F.)  Staflsagria,  (I.)  Piojcnta,  (S.)  ZTtc^o  ayttaL,  Dioaeor. 

Stavesacre  is  a  biennial  plant,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Kurope. 
The  seeds  are  usually  broujzjht  from  Ital  j.  They  are  large  and  rouejh, 
of  an  irrej^ular  triangular  figure,  of  a  blackish  colour  on  t!ie  outside, 
and  yellowish  and  whitish  within;  they  have  a  disagreeable  smelly 
and  a  very  nauseous,  bitterish,  burning  taste. 

Neumann  got  from  480  parte,  45  alcoholic  eirtraci,  besides  90  of 
fixed  oil,  which  separated  during  the  process,  and  afterwards  44  in- 
sipid watery,  and  inversely  95  waterj,  and  then  by  alcohol  only  one, 
besides  71  of  oil. 

Medical  t^se.— -Stavesacre  was  employed  bj  the  ancients  as  « 
cathartic;  but  it  operates  with  so  much  violence,  both  upwards  and 
downwards,  that  its  internal  use  has  been,  among  the  generality  of 
practitioners,  for  some  time  laid  aside.  It  is  chiefly  employed  in  ex- 
ternal applications  for  some  kinds  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  for 
destroying  lice  and  other  insects;  insomuch  that  from  this  virtue  it 
has  received  its  name,  in  dill'crent  languages.  An  active  principle 
was  discovered  in  these*  seeds  in  1819,  b^  Messrs.  FcneuUe  and 
Lassaigne,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  or  Delphine. 

DIANTHUS  CARYOPHYLLUS.  £.  D, 
Clove  QiUy-JlowtT.    Clove  Fink  or  Carnation*    The  Ihwen. 
JkcBndriaJHgifnitu  Nat.  Old.  Coryepl^lki,  Umu 
Syn*  Giroflemusque,  (r.) 

This  species  of  dianthus  is  a  native  of  Italy,  and  is  perennial.  ]\y 
cuUivatioo,  its  varieties  have  increased  to  a  very  great  number,  and 
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they  turn  one  of  the  greatest  ornamentt  of  our  gardene*  ^  Most  of 
these  are  termed  carnations,  but  the  Tartety,  which  is  officinal,  8ur« 
passes  all  the  others  in  the  richness  of  its  smell,  and  is  also  distin* 
goished  bj  its  colour,  being  of  a  oniform  deep  crimson.  Their  only 
'  Qse  in  pharmacy  is  to  give  a  pleasant  fiavonr  and  beautifal  colour  to 
an  officinal  sjrup. 

DIOITALIS.  L.  D.   DiortALn  PunpumBA.  B. 

Foxglove,    Tlie  Leaves, 

liU^iimma  Jbigio^pemia,  Nat.  Ofd.  Lutidm,  ljam,,8entfi$hnth  Jut* 

4f"*  GfudeDlgitale,  (F.)  PurpumCher  Fingerhut,  (G.)  TSngeitiSlle,  (Dan.) 

Digitate  piwperiiia,(L)  . 

This  is  an  European  biennial  plants  very  common  on  hedge-banks, 
and  sides  of  hills,  in  dry,  gravelly,  or  sandy  soils,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  appearance,  has  gained  it  a  place  in  our  gardens  and  shrubberies. 
The  leaves  are  large,  oblong,  egg-shaped,  soft,  covered  with  hairs, 
and  serrated.  They  have  a  bitter,  very  nauseous  taste,  with  some 
acrimony.  Destouches  analysed  foxglove.  Four  ounces  of  the  dried 
leaves  yielded  successively  9  drachms  of  watery,  and  78  grains  of 
alcoholic  extract.  The  first  was  brown,  smooth,  and  of  a  consistence 
fit  for  making  pills.  The  second  had  a  very  deep  green  colour,  a 
vifose  and  disagreeable  smellf  the  consistence  of  tulow,  but  more 
tmadous;  did  not  furnish  ammonia  bj  distillation,  and  was  not  acted 
upon  by  acids.  The  ashes  contained  salts  of  lime  and  potass.  Mr. 
Ilnlong  has  obtained  from  digitalis  a  peculiar  substance  called  bj 
him  digitalin,  in  which  the  virtues  of  tlie  plant  appears  to  reside.— 
(Q.  E.  D.) 

Medical  use. — Its  effects  when  swallowed  are, 

1.  To  diminish  the  frequency  of  the  pulse. 

2.  To  diminish  the  irritability  of  tlie  system. 
S.  To  increase  the  action  of  the  absorbents. 
4.  To  increase  the  discharge  by  urine. 

In  excessive  doses,  it  produces  vomiting,  purging,  dimness  of  sight. 
Vertigo,  delirium,  Mccou^,  convulsions,  collapse,  death.  Vor  tnes« 
symptoms  the  best  remedies  are  cordiab  and  stimulants. 

Internally,  digitalis  has  been  recommend^ 

1.  In  innammatory  diseases,  from  its  veiy  remarkable  power  of 
diminishing  the  velocity  of  the  circulation. 

2.  In  active  hrrmorrnagies,  in  phthisis. 

3.  In  some  spasmodic  affections,  as  in  spasmodic  asthma,  palpita* 

tion,  &c. 

4.  In  mania  from  effusions  on  the  brain. 

5.  In  auasarcous  and  dropsical  effusions. 

6.  In  scrofulous  tumours. 

T.  In  aneurisms  of  the  aorta,  it  has  alleviated  the  most  distressing 
symptoms. 

Externally,  it  has  been  applied  to  scrofulous  tumours. 

It  may  be  exhibited, 

1.  lo  substance,  either  bj  itself^  or  coiyoined  with  soMWomatie^ 
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or  mode  into  pills  with  ponp  or  gum  ammoniac.  Withering  direct* 
the  leaves  to  be  gathered  after  the  flowering  stem  has  shot  up,  and 
about  the  time  when  the  blossoms  are  coming  forth.  He  rejects  the 
leaf-stalk,  and  middle  rib  of  the  leaves,  and  dries  the  remaining  part 
either  in  the  sunshine  or  before  the  tire.  In  this  state  they  are  easily 
reduced  to  a  beautiful  green  powder,  of  which  we  may  give  at  first 
one  grain  twice  a-daj  and  gnduall  j  increase  the  doM  iiiidl  it  act 
vpon  the  kidnej8»  ttomachy  pnlie^  and  bowels,  when  its  use  mast  be 
laid  laUle  or  titspended* 

In  Infusion.  The  same  author  directs  ft  drachm  of  the  dried 
leaves  to  be  infused  for  four  hours  in  ei^ht  ounces  of  boiiing  water, 
and  that  there  be  added  to  the  strained  liquor  an  ounce  of  any  spiri- 
tuous water,  for  its  preservation.  Half  an  ounce»  or  an  ounce  of  this 
infu^on,  may  be  given  twice  a-day. 

3.  In  decoction.  Darwin  directs,  that  four  ounces  of  the  fresh 
leaves  be  boiled  from  two  pounds  of  water  to  one;  and  lialf  an  ounce 
of  the  strained  decoction  be  taken  every  two  liours,  for  four  or  more 
doses. 

4*  In  tincture*  Put  one  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  coarsely  pow- 
dered into  four  ounces  of  diluted  alcohol;  let  the  mixture  stand  by 
the  fireside  twenty-four  hours,  frequently  shakins  the  bottle;  a^ia 

the  saturated  tincture,  as  Darwin  calls  it,  must  tnen  be  separated 
from  the  residuum  by  straining  or  decantatioif.  Twenty  drops  of 
this  tincture  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  The  Edinburgh 
college  use  eight  ounces  of  diluted  alcohol  to  one  of  the  powder, 
but  let  it  digest  seven  days.  A  tincture  of  the  flowers  is  said  bj 
Dr.  Barton  to  be  equally  or  more  powerful. 

5.  The  eiprcbsed  juice  aud  extract  are  not  proper  forms  of  exhi- 
biting this  Terr  active  remedy. 

When  the  digitalis  is  disposed  to  excite  looseness,  opium  maj  be 
adTantageously  conjoined  with  it;  and  when  the  bowels  are  taidjv 
jalap  may  be  given  at  the  same  time,  without  interfering  with  its 
diuretic  effects.  During  its  operation  in  this  way,  the  patient  should 
.drink  very  freely.  An  ointment  of  the  flowers  is  sata  to  have  been 
useful  in  scrofulous  ulcers. 

In  a  letter  from  Dr.  Gregg  to  Dr.  Walmsley,  published  in  the 
Philadelphia  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  two  cases  of  phthisis  are 
mentioned,  in  which  this  remedy  induced  a  copious  ptyalism, 
which  lasted  some  time,  but  without  producin*^  any  beneficial  effect 
In  the  second  case,  the  ptyalism  vvab  a  accoud  time  induced  by  iu 
Qse. 

There  Is  a  sinfolar  anomaly  attending  the  operation  of  foxglove, 
noticed  by  a  wnter  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Edinbur^gh  Medical 
Journal,  and  also  by  Dr.  Hamilton  in  his  treatise  on  digitalis,  and 
soTnc  others,  which  afipears  to  merit  attention  in  its  administration! 

that  its  action  is  considerably  influenced  by  the  different  positions 

of  the  patient's  body  whether  erect  or  recumbent.  In  one  ca«e  of 
phthisis,  after  taking  this  medicine,  the  pulse  was  not  lessened  in 
frequency  when  the  patient  stood  erect,  bcins:  120.  When  he  sat 
down  it  fell  to  70,  and  when  lying  on  his  back  it  fell  to  40.  The 
experiment  was  repeated  many  timed,  and  always  with  the  same 
effect 
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As  this  plant  is  a  very  beautiful  addition  to  Hie  garden,  and  by 
no  means  difficult  to  raise,  it  would  be  very  desirable,  to  insure  the 
advantages  expected  from  iif  that  medical  men  shoald  cnltrrate  it 
themselTes.*  The  leaves  from  the  second  year's  growih*  are  supposed 
by  some  to  be  saperior  in  efficacy. 

(Tj*  Digitalis,  PAorm.  K  Idem»  PhiL  PAorm.— DIgitelii  ibUa  et  seiiiliit» 
If.  YorkPharm. 

*  Diaappointment  more  probably  enaues,  from  other  plants  being  mistaken  for 
Digitalii.  Cox,  in  hit  tmtiM  on  luuUty,  speaks  of  the  MKilhMtitoe  diyiiiff 
muZ/aftkavesibrit.  And  a  ^peoiet  of  CyDq^OHiim  hat  fikeiriseheea  wed 
forit. 
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Persimmon,  The  Bark, 
Polygamia  DicedOf  linnzus. 

Aceofdinglo  Michaux,  the  forty-second  degree  of  latitude  is  the 
northern  boundary  of  this  tree.  It  abounds  in  the  middle  states,  and 
in  the  western  forests;  varying  greatly  in  size,  from  soil  and  climate. 
In  the  most  favourable  situation  it  reaches  sixty  feet  in  height,  and 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  in  diameter.  The  fruit,  which  is  only 
edible  after  frost,  is  sometimes  formed  into  cakes  with  bran,  which 
being  dried  in  an  oven,  are  kept  to  make  beer.  Bruised  in  water, 
fermentation  follows,  and  by  distillation,  this  li(juor  aSbrds  brandy. 

The  inner  bark  is  eitremelr  bittnv  and  is  satd  by  Breckel,  in  his 
Instory  of  Iforth  Carolina,  to  nave  been  nsed  snccessfally  in  inter- 
mittents.  The  iate  Professor  Barton  used  it  in  nlceroos  sore  tiiroati 
and  the  ripe  froit  has  bean  said  to  be  osefnl  in  the  worm  cases  of 
children.t 

q:j*  Dioepyros,  In  the  tecoodtfy  littof  the  Pimm  Ui&Boi  of  PAtll— omit- 
tfidiathatofiV:  York 


DIRCA  PALUSTRIS.  Lbu   Moose-wood.  Leaiher-wood. 

The  bark  of  this  plant  is  said  to  produce  a  blister.  It  is  allied  to 
the  genus  daphne,  all  the  species  of  which  blister. | 


DOUCHOa  E.  JL  D. 

DOLICHOS  PRURIENS.  StIZOLODIUM. 

Cow-itch.    Cowhage.    I%e  aeim  or  bristles  qf  the  Pods. 

Diaiefpkgalkemdria,  Nat  Old.  PapiBsnaem,  linn.  Ugmmaesi^  Joia. 

The  dslichos  is  a  climbing  phint  resembling  oar  common  scarlet 
xunner,  growing  in  great  abundance  in  warm  clinmtesy  particnhnrlj 

f  Barton's  Collectiont.  flee  alto  Ptafenor  Woodhoote't  IiHWfliml  Diwcf" 

tation  on  this  subject. 
%  Barton  CoUoctioos. 
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iibthd  WeBt  IndiMi  The  pods  are  about  four  inches  long,  roundy 
and  as  thick  as  a  man-s  finger.  On  the  outside  thej  are  thickly  be- 
set with  stiff  brown  hairs,  which,  when  applied  to  the  skin,  occasion 
a  most  intolerable  itching.  In  the  choice  of  cow-itch,  we  must  re- 
ject all  those  pods  which  are  shrivelled,  brown,  and  diminutive  ia 
size,  which  have  lain  long  in  damp  warehousesy  and  are  musty,  or 
of  a  bad  colour. 

M$dkid  tiif.— The  ripe  podi  are  dipped  in  sjrup,  which  is  again 
scraped  with  &  knife.  When  tiie  syrup  is  rendered  bj  the  hairs 
as  thicic  as  hone^,  it  is  fit  for  use*  It  acts  mechanically  as  an  an^ 
thelmintic,  occasions  no  nneasioess  in  the  primas  viae,  and  maj  be 
safely  takenf  from  a  tea-epoonful  to  a  table-spoonful  in  the  morning, 
Anting.  The  worms  are  said  to  appear  with  the  second  or  third 
dose;  and  by  means  of  a  piirir*^,  in  some  cases  the  stools  have  con- 
sisted entirely  of  worms.  For  further  information,  the  publications 
of  Mr.  Chamberlayne  may  be  consuUed,  or  the  Philadelphia  Medical 
Museum. 

It  is  a  perfectly  safe  and  a  very  excellent  vermifuge;  and  the 
plant  mieht  probably  be  usefully  cultivated  in  the  United  States. 

(C^DoiBhoB,  a&>Aari>i.aadaisothatofi>AtJL^Theif.Fafl^ 
rejected  ItH^wiqr,  we  know  iio^  Ibr  it  1%  practically  spciking',  a  reiy  eflldent 
vermifuge. 


DRACONTIUM. 

Draoontium  FsTiDUM.  fVilld,    Ictodes  Fcetidus.  Bigl, 
SmPLOoABFUs  FttTUus.  BarL   Pothos  Foettoa* 
Swampj  or  l^tunk  CMagt*   The  Soot. 

There  seems  much  diflference  of  sentiment  as  to  the  proper  de- 
nomination of  this  plant,  as  may  appear  by  reference  to  the  syno- 
nymes  above,  and  still  more  by  the  publications  of  Drs.  Bigelow 
and  Barton.  Its  verj  offensive  smelly  strongly  allied  to  that  of  the 
akonk,  has  led  to  its  employment  as  an  antispasmodic!  and  it  is 
firobobly  equal  in  this  respect  to  most  of  the  class. 

Its  activity  seems  dependent  on  a  volatile  principle,  which  is  im- 
paired by  long  keeping,  especially  in  powder.  It  is  best,  therefore, 
to  keep  it  in  slices,  and  not  powder  it  until  wanted.  It  is  given  in 
pills,  or  mixed  with  syrup,  in  doses  of  ten  or  twenty  grains,  two  or 
three  times  a-day. 

Dr.  Bi^clow  says  '*the  structure  of  this  singular  vegetable  has 
caused  it  successively  to  be  assigned  to  the  genera  Animy  Dracon" 
Itiim^^and  Fothos,  with  none  of  vmich  it  fully  agrees."  Disaereeing 
likewise  in  the  propriety  of  the  appellation  Symplocarpui^M  had 
fisrad  on  one,  which  is  a  translatiOD,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  its  com* 
mon  English  name,  /ctodes,  from  ?»vi<,  vwerra^  and  oUo.  To 
this  genus  onlj  the  present  plant  can  be  assigned.  It  belongs  to 
T^etrwndrkt  Monogyr^  For  a  particalar  detail  of  its  botanical 
characters,  reference  may  be  had  to  the  works  mentioned  above. 

The  odour  of  the  ictocie?  is  said  to  reside  in  a  very  volatile  prin- 
ciple.  The  root  contains  an  acrid  piinciplei  which  is  readily  dis- 
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•iptfed  hf  hMi}  a  reriiunis  tubttaiice«  and  a  gammj  or  nnieflitaa  priii* 
jsiple  M  also  found  in  it  The  seeds  contain  abundance  of  fiiea  oiU 
Mi/The  seneible  properties  of  the  ictodes  have  a  strong  affiaitj  witli 
ttflfe  of  aaaafcetida  and  other  foetid  gums,  and  rank  it  among  the 
antispatmodics.  The  roots  dried  and  powdered  have  proved  of  ex- 
cellent use  in  asthmatic  cases,  and  often  aftorded  relief  in  this  dis- 
tressing disease  when  oilier  means  were  inefl'ectual.  It  should  be 
exhibited  during  the  paroxysm,  and  repeated  as  circumstances  may 
require,  in  doses  of  thirty  or  forty  gi  aiii.-*.  It  w  ill  be  proper  to  per- 
severe in  the  use  of  it  for  some  time  after  the  paroxysm  has  gone  off, 
or  till  the  patient  is  perfectly  recovered,  which  is  said  to  have  beea 
<ho  methoa  pursued  by  the  Indians  for  the  cure  of  this  disease.  The 
Bev.  Dr.  Cutler  has  announced  his  opinbn  of  its  efficacy  as  expa* 
irienced  in  his  own  parfienlar  case  after  other  remedies  had  disap* 
pointed  liis  expectations.  The  antispasmodic  powers  of  the  skunk 
cabbage  root  haTO  been  displayed  when  prescribed  in  other  diseases. 
In  one  of  the  most  violent  hysteric  cases  I  ever  met  with,  says  a 
correspondent,  where  the  usual  antispasmodics  and  even  musk  had 
failed,  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  the  powdered  root  in  spirits  and  water 
produced  immediate  relief,  antl  on  repealing  the  trials  with  the 
same  patient,  it  attbrded  more  lasting  benelit  than  any  other  medi- 
cine. In  those  spasms  frequently  afiectiog  the  abdominal  muscles 
in  parturitioni  he  adds,  it  produces  the  desired  effect  in  doses  of 
one  tea-sooonfttl  repeated  occasional! j.^  In  nunieroos  other  in- 
stances or  spasmodic  affection,  and  also  in  chronic  "and  acute  rheu- 
matism,  ibis  root  either  in  powder  or  decoction  has  evinced  its  effi- 
cacy, and  performed  important  curea.  Two  instances  have  been 
stated,  in  which  this  mcaicine  has  been  supposed  to  be  remarkably 
efficacious  in  the  case  of  dropsy;  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  the  powdered 
root  being  taken  every  morning  successively  till  the  cure  was  ef- 
fected. The  seeds  of  this  plant  are  said  by  some  to  aSbrd  more  re- 
lief in  asthmatic  cases  than  the  root.  A  caution  is  suggested  by  Dr. 
Cutler,  that  in  collecting  the  roots,  the  white  hellebore^  or  poke  root^ 
which  some  people  call  &unk  weed,  be  not  mistaken  for  uils  plant» 
as  the  consequence  miriit  be  fiital.  There  is  an  obvious  distinctioni 
the  hellebore  has  a  stalky  but  the  skunk  cabbage  has  none;-  and  the 
roots  of  the  latter  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  former. 

cry  Dracontium,  U.  S.  J^karm^ld^mp  tooiOBdujf  FhiL  Pikswir— Dnoontii 
(adOtif.  YorkFhorm, 

DULCAMARA.  L.  D.   Solamum  Duloamara.  E. 
BUUf'Swe^.   Woody  Nightshade.    The  TWge. 

PenUmdria  Monogytiia,  Nat.  Ord.  Lurkhc^  Linn.  SolauLUL:^  Juss. 

Syn»  Douce-Amere,  (F.)   Blttersussun^el,  (G.)   Dulcaauua,  (I.)  .  Amara- 

dulcin,  (S.) 

Tint  climbing  plant  grows  wild  in  moist  hedees,  has  woody  britUe 
•talkfl>  and  climbs  on  the  bushes.  The  taste  of  the  tw^s  and  rootSt 
as  the  name  of  the  plant  expresses,  is  both  bitter  and  sweet;  tlie  btt^ 
teness  being  first  perceived,  and  the  iweetness  afterwards.  Thej 
have  a  nanaoom  jmeli  whan  fresh* 
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Medical  use. — The  dulcamara  waf^  formerly  much  esteemed  as  a 
powerful  medicine.  It  is  in  general  said  to  increase  all  the  secre- 
tions and  excretions,  to  excite  the  heart  and  arteries,  and,  in  large 
doses,  to  produce  nausea,  vomiting  and  conyulsionsj  but  its  eftecta 
seem  to  differ  accordiog^  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  it  grows, 
being  moat  efficftcioos  m  warm  cKmateSy  and  on  dry  scrils.  it  has 
fieen  reeommended  in  cutaneous  affections,  especially  lepra,  and  hk 
syphiloid  diseases,  in  rheumatic  and  cachectic  swellings,  in  ill^oon* 
mtioned  ulcers,  scrofula,  indurations  from  milk,  leucorrhoea,  jaan- 
dice,  and  obstructed  menstruation.  It  has  principally  been  used  in 
decoction:  two  or  three  ounces  of  that  of  the  London  rharmacopccia 
may  be  given  thrice  a  day,  and  gradually  augmented,  till  a  pint  be 
consumed  daily.  A  stronger  decoction  may  be  used  externally  as 
a  lotion.  In  the  form  of  extract,  from  5  to  10  grains  may  be  given 
for  a  dose. 

O:^  Dulounan,  Pkarm,  Ui      Idem,  Pharm.  PJUJL^BuIcilBinB 


ELAT£RIUM. 

MoMORDicA  Elaterium.  E*  L»  D> 
WUdf  or  Sgiuirling  Cucumber*   lU  impUstUed  Jtdei* 
The  Extfoa  cftke  Fruit. 

Movutda  M(madc!j)hin.  Nat.  Ord.  Cucurhitcum. 

^^n.  Concombrc  sauvag'C,         Essclsgurhen,  (G.)  Cocomcro  salvatlc<^  (I,) 

Cohombrillo  amurgo,  (S.)  EAiXT*p»,  Dioscoi. 

The  plant  from  which  this  medicine  is  procured,  is  a  native  of  the 
South  of  Europe,  and  is  perennial.  When  cultivated  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, it  does  not  survive  the  winter.  The  fruit  is  oblong,  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  lon^,  and  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  of  a  greeu 
colour,  and  beset  with  stiff  hairs*  lYhen  nearly  ripe,  it  bursts  on  a 
sliriit  touch,  separates  from  its  stalk,  and  sheds  ito  seeds  with  great 
violence.  From  this  drcumstonce,  it  was  named  by  the  Greeks 
Elaterium^  which  name  was  also  applied  to  the  fecula  of  the  juice 
of  the  fruit,  the  only  preparation  used  in  medicine.  Blanche  round 
it  to  contain  ani mo- vegetable  matter. 

Medical  list. — In  a  lew  grains  it  operates  as  a  drastic  purgative, 
and  is  sometimes  used  in  dropsies.  It  is  high  priced  and  seldom 
used,  though  lately  recommended  by  Dr.  Ferriar. 

The  mode  in  \vliich  the  extract,  fecula,  or  inspissated  juice  is  ob- 
tained from  the  cucumber,  is  as  fuUows: 

Slice  ripe  inUd  cucumbers,  a7id  pass  the  juice,  very  slightly  expressed, 
fhrou;j:/i  (I  very  fine  hair  sieve,  into  a  gloss  vessel,  then  boil  a  lit- 
tle, and  scf  it  hy  some  hours  until  the  thicker  part  has  subsided. 
Pour  Ojff^  the  thinner  part  swimming  at  the  top,  and  separate  the 
rest  by  JUtering.  Cover  the  thicker  part  which  remains  after  fd- 
iroHont  toUh  a  Hnen  doth,  and  dry  it  with  a  gentle  heat.  E. 
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This  is  not  properlj  an  inspissatt  d  juice,  but  a  deposition  from 
the  expressed  juice.  Such  depositions  have  lon^  been  called  Fc- 
cula,  and  the  denomination  lias  been  confirmed  in  modern  times, 
its  applicfttloiiy  hoWerer,  appears  to  be  too  extended;  for  fecala  is 
applwd  both  to  mUd  and  nutritiont  anbetanceSy  such  aa  starch,  and 
to  drastic  substaneesy  snch  as  that  of  which  we  are  now  treating. 
Besides,  if  it  possessed  exactly  the  same  chemical  properties  as 
starch,  it  would  be  converted  into  a  gelatinoas  mass  by  the  boiiing 
directed  by  the  Edinburgh  college,  and  would  not  separate;  whereaSf 
the  boiling  is  intended  to  promote  the  separation. 

The  filtration  above  directed,  for  draining  oH'such  part  of  the  wa- 
tery fluid  as  cannot  be  separated  by  decantation,  is  not  the  common 
filtration  through  paper,  for  this  does  not  succeed  here:  the  grosser 
parts  of  the  juice,  falling  to  the  bottom,  form  a  viscid  cake  upuu  tlie 
paper  which  the  liquid  cannot  pass  through.  The  separation  u  to  be 
attempted  in  another  manner,  by  draining  the  fluid  from  the  top. 
This  IS  eUbcted  by  placing  one  end  of  some  moistened  strips  of 
woollen  cloth,  skeins  of  cotton,  or  the  like,  in  the  juice,  and  laying 
the  other  end  over  the  ed^  of  the  vessel,  so  as  to  hang  down  lower 
than  the  surface  of  the  liqnor,  by  this  management  the  separation 
succeeds  in  perfect io?i. 

Medical  use, — Elatcriinn  is  a  very  violent  hydragogue  catliartic. 
In  general,  previous  to  its  operation,  it  excites  considerable  sickness 
at  the  stomach,  and  not  unlrecjuentl}  it  produces  severe  vomiting. 
Hence  it  is  seldom  employed  till  other  remedies  have  been  tried  in 
vain.  But  in  some  instances  of  ascites  it  will  produce  a  complete 
'eTacnaiion  ^  water,  where  other  cathartics  have  nad  no  effect  Two 
or  three  grains  are  in  general  a  soflicient  dose.  And  perhaps  the 
best  mo£  of  exhibiting  it  is  by  giving  it  onlj  to  the  extent  of  half  a 
grain  at  a  time»  and  repeating  that  dose  every  hour  till  it  begins  to 
operate. 

From  the  testimony  of  Dioscorides  and  others,  the  claterium  was 
employed  with  much  confidence  and  success  bv  the  ancients;  they 
do  not,  however  seem  to  have  had  any  accurate  notions  of  the  part 
to  which  its  purgative  property  was  duej  all  of  it,  leaves,  root  and 
fruit,  were  supposed  to  possess  it;  and  the  very  contradictory 
evidence  of  its  {>owers,  was  also  defendant  on  the  same  want  oif 
information  in  this  particmtar.  The  ingenioas  experiments  of  Dr. 
Clntterbuckf  have  settled  this  question;*  and  thej  have  been  fiillj 
confirmed  bj  the  still  later  experiments  of  Dr.  Pftns.  As  this  is  an 
important  subject,  it  is  thought  proper  to  extract  the  whole  of  the 
lemarka  of  the  last  named  gentiemany  as  his  work  is  not  in  common 
use* 

"  £xTaACTU3f  Elateuii.  L, 

**This  substance  spontaneously  subsides  from  the  juice  of  the  wild  cucxim- 
ber,  ia  consequence,  I  presume,  of  one  of  those  series  of  changes  which  vcgeta- 
bleoMttcr  is  perpetuidly  undergoing,  although  we  are  hitberto  unable  to  express 
them  by  any  known  chemical  law.  It  is  therefore  not  an  extract,  cither  in  the 
dicmical  or  pbanMcciitical  acoeptatioD  of  the  tem,  nor  an  in^MuaUd  Jmee, 


^LondenlfsdicalB^Oitejt  vol*  12»  or  llcketic  Bepertory,  voL  10* 
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nor  is  it  %feciila,*  as  it  has  been  termed}  the  Dublin  College  has  perhaps  been 
most  correct  in  simply  calUog  it  EUUarium,  the  name  given  to  it  by  Dioteoridet* 

**It  ooeim  hi  commerce  in  little  thin  ciUces  or  broken  pieces,  bearing  the 
impression  of  the  muslin  upon  which  it  has  been  dried;  its  colour  is  greenish, 
its  taste  bitter,  and  somewhat  acrid;  and  when  tolerably  puce^  it  is  lights  pul- 
verulent, and  inflammable. 

«*The  eariy  history  of  this  medtelnal  substance  bhiTolved  in  great  perplexity, 
each  author  speaking  of  m  different  preparation  by  the  nme  name;  for  instance, 
the  Elalerium  of  Dioscorides  must  have  been  a  very  different  substance  from 
that  of  Thtnphraslus;  and,  wherever  Hippocrates  mentions  the  term,  he  evi- 
dently alludes  to  ani/  violent  purgative.  **  liippocraii  ElaUrium  nudicammtum 
at  quod  per  abmm  cjcpurgat.*'  f  Bod,  in  J%eMhra$i.J  This  will,  in  some  degree, 
'  reconcile  the  discordant  testimonies  of  different  authors,  with  reg^ard  to  the 
powers  of  etafenum;  for  example,  Dioscorides  states  its  dose  to  be  from  gjs,  ii. 
to  3j' — in  ^tius,  Paulus,  and  Actuarius,  it  is  recommended  to  the  extent  of 
5Ss.^n  Meidelhim 9ss.  to inBootius,  (Med,  M,)finm  9j.  to  ^ss^llit* 
•arias  ethibiti  'x  in  doses  of  grs.  Tj.<— Femclius  and  Sennertus  to  9j.^HermaB 
from  g^rs.  v.  to  vij. — (itiincy  to  c^rs.  v. — and  Boerhaave  does  not  venture  to  g'ive 
more  tlian  grs.  iv, — and  the  practitioners  of  the  present  day  limit  tljeir  dose 
from  gr.  ^  tu  grs.  ij.  Dr.  Cluttcrbuck,  with  a  laudable  intention  to  discover 
gone  nediod  of  proenring  this  attiel^  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  discovering  some  process  which  might  ensure  a  preparation  of  more  uniform 
strengfth,  has  lately  performed  a  series  of  interesting  and  instroctlve  experi- 
ments,t  the  result  of  which  proves  in  a  satisfactory  manner  *'  tliat  the  active 
prindple  of  this  plant  is  neither  lodged  in  the  roots,  leaTCi^  flowers,  nor  stalks, 
in  an|f  tamderabk  quantify;  nor  is  tt  to  be  found  in  the  body  of  the  fruit  itadf, 
or  in  the  seeds,  but  in  the  juice  around  the  8teds;  the  substance  which  spontane- 
ously subsides  from  this  liquor,  obtained  without  pressure,  \s  genuine  elatenum, 
the  quantity  of  which  contained  in  the  fruit,  is  extremely  small,  for  Dr.  Clut- 
terbock  obtained  only  six  grains  fnm  forty  cucumben.  This  ge  ntleman  eon> 
rounicattd  the  dietail  of  these  experiments  to  the  President  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  who  requested  me  to  report  upon  them.  I  accordingly  deemed 
it  to  be  my  duty  to  enter  upon  a  series  of  new  experiments,  which  1  have  lately 
corapletea  idth  the  able  assistance  of  Mr.  Farraday,  m  the  laboratofy  of  the 
Royal  Institution.  The  rc<;ult  of  which  will  show,  that,  although  Dr.  Clutter 
buck  found  that  an  eighth  part  of  a  grain  of  elatenum  seldom  failed  to  purge 
violentlt/,  yet,  strange,  as  it  may  appear,  not  riujre  than  one  graiti  in  ten  of  elate- 
rium,  as  it  occurs  in  commerce,  possesses  any  active  properties,  and  that  this 
decimal  part  la  n  vegetable  prosmute  principle,  not  hitherto  noticed*  to  wlikli 
I  shall  give  the  name  of  Elatiit.  I  shall  subjoin  the  detail  of  experiments, 
and  I  think  it  will  appear,  that  their  results  will  authorize  me  to  expiem  the 
chemical  composition  of  elaterium  in  the  following  manner. 

Water   A 

Extractive   3.6 

Feetda   3^ 

Gluten   S 

Woody  matter   2J» 

Efatin   c 

Bitter  principle     .      .      .      •  C 

lOgnini. 


•  Tlie  juices  of  hrisrooi,  arrtm  roof,  and  bryony  root,  and  those  of  many  other 
plants,  allow  their  medicinal  elements  to  separate  and  subside  in  a  similar 
manner,  leaving  the  supernatant  liquid  perfectly  inert;  if  we  must  have  a  ge> 
nerie  name  to  expreii  nicb  tabitsiices^  it  abonld  be  tennad  n  femknet,  ramer 
ttian  a  feeula. 

f  *•  Otfservations  on  the  Nature  and  Preparaiions  of  tlte  Elaterium,**  read  at 
Uie  Medical  Society  of  Londen,  April  24, 1819,  and  which  were  poblished  in 
m  M>dtoJ  Bepositoiy,  vol.  iffi.  No.  67. 
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^^Tea  gnios  of  d«fteriiiiii,  obttined  from  «  respectable  dtemiat.  Mid  having 

■n  the  sensible  properties  which  indicate  it  to  be  genuine,  were  digested  for 
twenty-four  hours  with  distilled  water^at  A  tiBiapffratttre  ht  below  tbatof  boU* 
ingt  fo*"'  graim  only  were  dissolved. 

B. 

<«Tbe  solution  was  intensely  bitter,  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour,  and  was 
sot  in  the  kait  diitufbed  hf  a]iBdho]»  altbougli  a  aohitioii  of  ioHne  prodneed 
a  blue  colour;  the  aohitioii  thcfefore  contiuied  no  ^sam^  and  hiAf  iJb^  Iranei 
of  ataioh* 

C. 

**  The  solution,  after  standing  twenty-four  hours,  yielded  a  peiZlc/ie  of  insolu- 
ble matter,  which  when  burnt  appeared  to  resemble  gluten, 

D. 

<*The  six  grains  which  were  insoluble  in  water,  were  treated  for  forty-eight 
hours  with  alcohol  of  the  speeifie  gnvity  .871,  at  66^  of  MmnheUt  a  green 

solution  was  obtained,  but  by  slow  evaporation  only  half  a  gram  of  solid  green 
matter  was  procured.  The  insoluble  residue  obstinately  adhered  to,  and  coat- 
ed the  filter  like  a  varnish,  and  completely  defended  the  mass  from  the  action 
of  the  aJcoholi  it  it  piobable  that  it  eondated  principally  of fea^ 

-Eii'JMi  iHif  nf I-   SerieB  2d, 

•■••WBP^w  vn^w^^^p*       n^vw  ^^^p  ^pwv 

E. 

**Tcn  grains  of  Elaterium^  from  the  same  sample,  were  treated  with  alcohol 
of  the  specific  gravity  .817,  at  66°  Fah.  for  twenty-four  hours;  upon  being 
filtered,  and  the  residuum  washed  with  successive  portions  of  alcohol,  the 
elaterium  was  found  to  have  lost  only  1.6  of  a  grain*  The  high  specific  gra- 
vity of  the  alcohol  in  this  experiment,  was  important}  had  It  been  lower*  dif« 
feient  reaolts  would  have  been  produced. 

F. 

"The  alcoholic  solution  obtained  in  the  last  experiment,  was  of  a  moat 
brilliant  and  beautiful  green  colour,  resembling  that  of  the  oil  of  ogeput,  but 
brigfateTi  upon  slowly  evaporating  it,  1.2  grains  of  lolid  gieen  matter  was  oh- 
ffiinffdr 

G. 

**The  solid  g^en  matter  of  the  last  experiment  was  treated  with  boiling 
distilled  water,  when  a  minute  portion  was  thus  dissolved,  and  a  solution  of  a 
most  intensely  bitter  taste,  and  of  a  brownish  yellow  colour,  resulted- 

H. 

"The  residue,  insoluble  in  water,  was  inflammable,  burning  with  smoke, 
■ad  an  aromatio  odour,  not  in  the  least  bitter^  it  was  aohible  in  aIkaUei»  and 

was  again  precipitated  from  them  unchanged  in  colour;  it  formed  with  pure  . 
alcohol,  a  beautiful  tincture,  which  yielded  »n  odour  of  a  very  nauseous  kind, 
but  of  very  little  flavour,  and  which  gave  a  precipitate  with  watery  it  was  toft 
and  of  connderable  spedfic  gravity,  sinking  rapidly  in  water;  cireomstaneet 
which  diMinguish  it  from  common  resin;  in  very  mmoto  quantities  it  purges. 
It  appears  to  he  the  clement  in  wliich  the  purg-ativc  powemof  tho  olateniun  ' 
are  conceotralcd^  and  which  I  have  denominated  EbAxur. 

I. 

*'  The  residuum,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  weij^hing  8.4  grains,  f  Ejq^*£i.J  was 
boUed  10  double  distilled  water,  when  5.9  grs.  were  dissolved. 

J. 

'*The  above  solution  was  copiou&ly  precipitated  blu^  by  a  solution  of  Mcfillf 
■ad  icncely  diataMI  by  the  pet'Muiphai  of  iron, 
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'*The  pift Insoluble,  boUilaiMiol  and  v/aXetf  which  was  Icfl  aflcr  cxpe* 
ment  I.,  mwHiBted  to  3.5  gniiiii  it  burnt  like  wood,  and  was  insoluble  in 
alkalies. 

^It  appears  that  the  whole  of  the  ekiSH  don  not  Mpamt*  lltcir  fiM  fta 
iiiCi««  jmee  by  spoataiMMMi  fttbsMsiieo^  and  that,  on  thkaeeDuttheBupcr- 

natant  liquor  possesses  some  powers  as  %  cathartic.  We  cannot  be  sorprised, 
therefore,  that  the  ebterium  of  commerce  should  be  a  very  variable  ami  ui>- 
certaio  medicine}  for,  indepcudeot  of  the  great  temptutiou  which  itsltigh  price 
liolda  outfiv  adaltefatiog  it»  which  is  frequently  done  with  starob»  it  necena- 
itty  fbUowSr  tliat  where  the  active  principle  of  a  compound  bears  so  small  a 
proportion  to  its  bulk,  it  is  liable  to  be  afTcctcd  by  the  slightest  variation  in  the 
process  for  its  preparation,  and  even  by  the  temperature  of  the  season:  where 
pressure  is  used  for  obtaining  the  juiceS)  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  the  in- 
Mtbe  parti  of  the  cucumb^  wUl  be  mixed  with  the  elaHn  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  ilMh  pressure^  and  the  cliderium  will  of  course  be  proportionally 
weak.*  There  ts  one  curious  result  obtained  in  my  experiment*;  which  de- 
serves notice,  viz,  that  there  is  a  bitt&r  principle  in  the  claterium,  very  di&tinct 
froB  its  extractive  nntter,  and  tolalty  uncoeneoted  wiUi  Its  actlvit for  I  di- 
hfted  the  aolatkm  obtained  in  experiment  G.  aad  awaUowed  but  it  prodeetd 
upon  me  no  efTcct,  except  that  which  I  g-encrally  experience  upon  taking  a 
powerful  bitter — an  increased  appetite;  and  yet,  notwithstanding-  this  fact, 
when  in  combination  witii  tUiiin  it  is  far  from  being  inert,  since  this  latter  body 
it  eonaidcfiblj  quickened  by  its  preacnec* — The  soiutioa  B.  waa  gtree  to  e 
pefMNlf  but  no  eiTect  whatever  ensued.  Dose  of  good  elatcrium,  as  it  occurs 
m  commerce,  is  about  two  grains,  or  it  is  better  to  give  it  only  to  the  extent 
of  half  a  grain  at  a  time,  and  to  repeat  that  dose  every  hour  until  it  begins  to 
operate.  It  is  probabhr,  when  thus  managed,  the  best  hydragoguc  carthartic 
Wliieh  we  possessi  it  dSffbii^  howefer,  fiom  the  ehst  of  remedies  to  which  it 
b^ongs,  for  it  excites  the  pulse  and  whole  animal  sy  stem,  so  as  to  produce  a 
considerable  degree  of  febrile  action.  It  was  strongly  recommended  by  Syden- 
ham, Lister,  and  Hoffman,  and  all  their  cotemporaricsand  Immediate  successors^ 
as  a  T&Iuabie  remedy  in  dropsy,  but  fai  consequenee  of  some  fttal  results  from 
its  improper  application,  it  was  drlveii  ftom  pnctice  with  ft  violence  that  marki 
prejudice  rather  than  conviction;  one  author  in  descanting*  upon  its  vinilenoe^ 
cauJaiflia.  *  £tktt£riiiMtk  sms  in  rttiMinan  dtaboii  auo  tueoi  boauskt^'  ** 

We  mi^ht  have  supposed  the  analysis,  &c.  of  claterium,  as  thvt 
fully  detailed,  to  be  perfect  and  complete.  We  find,  however,  in 
the  E<linburi;h  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  for  April,  18;>1,  p. 
S39,  an  analysis  of  elatcrium  and  its  active  principle,  by  John  D. 
Morries,  Esq.  which  totally  different  from  that  of  Dr.  Paris.  The 
process  pursued  consists  in  taking  an  alcoholic  tincture  of  elatcrium 
and  evaporating  it  to  the  consistence  of  tlun  oilj  wliiUt  warm  it  is  to 

*  When  it  has  a  daik-^een  colour«  approaching  to  black,  is  compact,,  and 
vcr^  heavy,  and  bleaks  with  a  shining  resinous  ftaetnre^  we  may  reject  it  an 
an  inferior  article. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  experiments  upon  the  ordinary  elatcrium  of 
commerce,  I  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Barry,  with  the  results  of  his  trials 
upon  the  elatcrium  uiade  by  W.  Alien  and  Co.  according  to  tiie  improved  pro- 
eess  ef  Dr.  Clutterbucki  of  the  fint  sample,  he  found  that  out  of  ten  grains, 
5.5  were  soluble  in  spirit  of  the  specific  gravity  SO?,  of  the  second  6.2,  and 
of  the  third  6.4;  of  tiiat  prepared  by  the  same  process  at  Apothecaries*  Hall, 
6  grains  were  soluble.  The  residue,  insoluble  in  the  spirit,  was  administered 
to  a  patient,  and  ascertained  to  be  perfectly  inert,  'linn  report  confirms  be- 
yond a  ooiibt  the  great  superiority  of  the  elatcrium  when  prepared  wmkmU 
pnmmtp  aceordiog  to  the  suggestion  ef  Dr.  ChUUrbuck. 
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be  thrown  into  boiling  distiUed  watery  immediately  a  copious  wMt« 
crjBtaltine  precipitate  falls  ami  increases  in  quantity  as  t\\t  liquor 
CMS.  Thn  precipitate  is  the  d&Harim,  the  eMtiae  nmalniftg  %i 
•thrtwn*  Tm  ebterme  ii  ilm  ta  be  temmted  hj  decatttttiiMi  aiMl 
filtration^  md  repeatedlj  waAed  wMi  aMIled  walert  fte.  One^ 
tenth  of  a  grain,  twice  repeated  as  e  deie»  ei  tweBty<4^ur  honis  in* 
terral,  InUed  a  rabbit  in  thirteen  hours  after  the  second  dose;  ne 
feces  or  urine  being  passed,  though  usually  of  great  activity  in  doset 
of  one-twelfth  or  one-sixteenth  of  a  ^rain.  The  prescription  he  re- 
eemmends  is,  R.  Elaterinae,  o;r.j;  alcohol,  §j. ;  acidi  aitiicif  gtt  if. 
Solve. — Suinat  58s.  ad  gtt.  xL,  in  aq.  cinnam.  ^ss. 

Best  English  claterinm  contained  nearly  twenty-six  per  cent,  of 
elatertne,  trie  worst  about  liiieen  per  cent.  The  Frencn  not  -abovti 
Ave  or  six  per  cent 

The  subject  may  be  considered  m  not  yet  esbmM. 


ELECTRICITAS.  EkclricUy. 

When  wc  consider  the  ^reat  activity  of  the  electric  fluid,  and  the 
important  agency  it  exercises  in  tlie  operations  of  nature,  we  cannot 
be  surprised  that  its  first  discovery  should  have  been  hailed  as  lead- 
ing to  a  vast  accession  in  the  healing  art.  So  exaggerated,  however, 
were  tiie  encomiums  bestowed  upon  it,  by  those  who  first  advanced 
ki  'riairat  to  a  standiiiK  as  a  awans  of  eany  that»  eubeeqaent  experi- 
eace  not  veri^ing  it,  it  aank  iota  anmcrited  diiMe.  In  the  fini 
aceoaots  of  Mussenbroeck  of  the  eSecta  of  the  Leydenvial,  sarpriae 
and  terror  usurped  the  place  of  judgment^  and  ledaman  of  the  most 
philosophic  and  candid  character  to  give  to  Reaumur  such  a  detaii 
of  its  power,  that  we  are  kat  in  aatoPMhrnent  at  the  effects  af  the 
imadnation. 

EJectrifying  a  glass  of  water,  and  attempting  to  take  a  spark  from 
#ie  diain  still  left  in  the  water,  the  ^lass  being;  held  in  the  hand,  a 
shock  was  experienced;  Mussenbroeck  assures  Reaumur,  *'qu'il  fut 
telleuicnt  frappe  sur  ies  bras,  sur  les  epauleset  dans  la  poitrine,  qu'ii 
en  perdit  la  respiratioo,  et  au^il  fut  plus  de  deux  jours  avantde  re- 
vemr  deaeifoti  da  coap  et  ae  la  frayeur;  •et  lersqu-il  ii  ajeute  qall 
M  yoadwit  aaa  la  r^p^ter  ana  aecoade  fois  aokr  la  tomiwme  ^ 
France^^^Sigaud  de  la  Fond^  pretdi  ^SkHrkUe.'^-ZlSL 

The  first  enects  of  alfliest  every  important  remedy,  have  generalljr 
been  overrated ;  and  it  reauires  time  for  the  real  character  of  the 
article  to  be  duly  estimated.  Except  in  the  hands  of  a  few  medical 
electricians,  the  powerful  energy  of  this  wonderful  a^ent  appears 
still  to  be  unknown  to  the  generality  of  physicians.  The  details, 
however,  given  in  various  volumes  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
of  Great  Britain;  in  the  treatises  on  Electricity,  by  Adams,  by  Birch, 
Cavallo,  Cuthbertson  and  utiiers,  are  amply  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
its  importance  in  the  healing  art.  To  those  treatises  the  reader  is 
referred  as  aflbrding  the  best  evidence  that  we  are  too  ncglcctfal  of 
its  benefits. 

Firom  them  we  learn  that  it  has  been  successfully  employed  in 
rhenmatan,  dealnessy  teottwuhe,  swetlings  and  iaflaaraiationi  of 
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different  partii  ia  gatta  serenAt  fistula  lacrymality  ptraljtif,  hem'i- 
phl^giiy  tticerSy  eraptioni,  chorea,  scrofuU^  abscesses,  ner? oas  head> 
aches,  dropsy,  gout,  intermittents,  suppression  of  the  meostnial  dis- 
charge, and  several  other  forms  of  diseased  action.  Cases  arc  par- 
ticularly detailed  of  most  of  these,  by  which  the  reader  will  be  en- 
abled to  draw  his  own  deductions.  In  the  United  States,  we  are 
not  altogether  deficient  in  similar  proofs.  Mr.  Tucker,  of  this  city, 
haa  been  very  gucceshiul  in  relieving  many  persons  by  the  means  of 
Electricitr;  and  we  would  hope  that  more  attention  will  be  in  fntnre 
beatowedby  regular  pnctitionera  to  the  employment  of  thia |>owerfal 
agent.  The  best  means  of  regulating  its  use,  may  be  acquired  bj 
reference  to  the  authors  abovementioned.  We  have  considered  it 
proper  to  direct  the  attention  of  practitioners  once  more  to  a  nearlj 
ol^olete  practice.  What  is  here  said  of  electrici^j  will  spplj*  in  a 
great  measurot  to  its  associate  galvanism. 


ERIGBBON  CANADEN8B. 

Canada  Flea-bane-    Tlie  Flant. 

What  the  particular  virtues  of  this  plant  are,  which  caused  its  in- 
troduction into  the  secondary  list  of  the  United  States'  Pharmaco- 
poeia, I  know  not  It  is  not  noticed  by  either  Professors  Bigelow 
or  Barton.  It  is  however,  probably  allied  in  virtues  to  the  follow- 
ing. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Erigeron  heterophyUumf  or  va- 
rious-leaved flea-bane. 

ERIGBBON  PHILABELPHICUM. 

Scabums.   SOcemih.  Philadelphia  Flea-bane.  The  Plant. 

This  ia  one  of  the  most  common  plants  in  many  parts  of  flie  Uni- 
ted Staftea.  It  has  been  used  in  decoction  or  infasion  in  Philadelphia 
fir  gouty  andgravellj  eomplainta»  and  in  some  instances  with  much 
benefit  It  operates  powerfully  as  a  diuretic  and  sudorific.  It  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Skevish,  in  Pennsylvania,  which  Dr.  Tiai  ton 
suspects  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  word  Scabious.  This  plant  is  em- 
ployed by  the  Cochin>Chinese,  according  to  Father  Lureiro;  who 
speaks  oi  it  as  an  active  emmenaeogue.* 

02*  Thete  are  Momlvy  flrddssiii  the  Pharm,  U,  &  and  cf  PhSL—TYaX  of 
if.  IM  letaini  oi^r  the  E.  caasdenie  in  ita  lists. 

ERYNGIUM  AQUATICUM. 

Water  Eryngo.   Button  Snakeroot    The  Root. 

This  plant  is  nearly  allied  to  the  contrayerva  of  the  shops,  and 
aets  more  especiaUy  as  a  sudorific.  It  is  used  la  decoction  by  Uie 
Bovthem  Indians.t . 

*  Bsrton's  Cdlcctionib  Fstt  n.  p.  4^  tBsrton'sColleclioa%Fsrtl.p.SO. 
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E&TirOTVM  MARITIMIfM.  D, 

Sea  Holly.    Sea  Eryngo,    The  Root, 

This  plant  (^ws  plentifully  on  some  of  the  sandy  and  gravelly 

shores  of  Great  Britain:  the  roots  are  slender  and  very  long;  of  a 
pleasant  sweetish  taste,  which,  on  cliewinii:  them  for  some  time,  is 
followed  by  a  slight  degree  of  aromatic  warmth  and  acrimony.  They 
are  accounted  aperient  and  diuretic,  and  have  also  been  celebrated 
as  aphrodi:3iac:  tlieir  virtues,  howevefi  are  too  weak  to  admit  them 
nnder  the  head  of  medicinea* 


ERYTURONIUM  AMERICANUM. 
Conmon^Erythronkm.   The  PUmi. 

From  all  I  can  learn  of  this  plant,  it  seems  better  calculated  to 
afbrd  a  supply  of  ftriuceoiis  uimenty  than  of  an  active  medicinei 
for  althoofln  in  its  men,  or  recently  dried  state,  it  acts  as  an  emetic  . 
in  doses  of  twentj^lve  to  forty  grains;  yet  when  fnlly  and  thoroughly 
dried,  and  when  exposed  to  heat,  it  appears  to  lose  this  property.  1 
cannot  well  see  why  it  is  added  to  our  list  of  supernumeraries. 

(Tj*  These  arc  aecmdari/  articles  in  the  Fkarm,  IL  &  and  that  of  JPkiL — 
That  of  itr.  i^orAomita  them. 


EUPATORIUM. 
1.  Eupatorium  Ata-Pathju 

This  plant  has  of  late  excited  attention  amongst  the  French  phy- 
sicians tnrough  the  mean^  of  Captain  Augustin  Baudin,  by  whom  it 
was  esrried  from  Brazil  to  tiie  Isle  of  France.  In  Brazil  it  has  re- 
eeived  the  name  of  the  ndraeuhus  plant,  from  its  many  real  or  at- 
tribaied  Yirtnes  In  the  cure  of  disease. 

This  plant  is  particularly  described  by  Mr.  de  Ventenat,  in  his 
superb  work  entitled  Le  Jardin  de  la  Malmaison."  He  refers  it  to 
the  genus  Eupatorium.  It  belongs  to  the  Corymbiferrr  of  Jussieu, 
and  to  the  Polygamia  rcqualis  of  Linnaeus.  It  grows  plentifully  on 
the  river  of  Amazons:  and  is  easily  propagated  by  slips.  It  is  reputed 
to  be  an  alexipharmic,  emmenagoguc,  diaphoretic,  &c.  It  is  also 
said  to  possess  lithontriptic  virtues.  It  is  chiefly  on  account  of  its 
first  mentioned  property  that  it  is  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  South 
Americans;  in  confirmation  of  which,  numerous  well  anthenti- 
cated  esses  haTe  been  published.  In  two  cases*  the  one  of  the  sting 
of  a  scorpion,  the  other  from  the  prick  of  the  fish  called  the  Last,  in 
ishing,  both  detsiled  in  the  Colonial  Gazette*  the  application  of  the 
ponnded  leaves  to  the  woanded  parts*  speedily  removed  the  pain  and 
inflammation,  and  the  persons  were  soon  restored.  The  latter  case 
is  particularly  remarkable,  since  it  is  said  so  danp:oronsis  the  wound  ■ 
of  the  Last,  and  so  generally  considered  as  mortal,  tliat  the  only  re- 
medy hitherto  employed  was  escision  or  amputation. 
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It  hfts  been  successfully  employed  ts  a  diuretic  in  asdtet;  and  is 
eminentlj  asefal  in  riienmatism  and  in  goot  ItB  external  appUcatioii 
prodacei  redneaa  and  inflammation. 

As  jet  we  know  too  little  of  this  plant  to  credit  the  hig;h  enco- 
miams  bestowed  upon  it;  jet  they  are  tally  sufficient  to  induce  a 
wish  to  see  the  plant  naturalized  amongst  us;  and  it  is  to  be  hnppd 
that  by  the  intermedium  of  our  captains  or  physicians  who  visit  Bra* 
zily  the  Aya-f  ayna  may  not  be  long  a  stranger  to  us. 

8.  Botatorivm  Pbrfoliatuii.* 

Thoroughwort,    Bone-set.    Jndian  sage.    The  Herb. 

This  plant  is  known  by  the  name  of  Thorough-stem,  Cross-wort, 
lione-set,  and  Indian  sage.  It  is  one  of  the  remedies  of  the  Indians; 
and  acts  powerfully  as  a  sudorific  and  emetic,  and  has  been  success- 
fully employed  in  Intermittents  and  otiier  fevers,  either  in  decoction, 
or  the  leaves  in  powder.  The  aya-pai/na,  so  celebrated  of  late,  is  a 
species  of  the  same  family.  Every  part  of  the  eupatorium  may  be 
advanta^nslj  employed,  though  the  flowers  appear  most  activet  A 
watery  mfnsion  of  the  leafes  is  a  powerfol  and  not  disameaUe  bit- 
ter, and  the  flowers  are  deemed  superior  in  this  respecS  to  thoee  of 
the  anthemis  nobiliSy  by  Dr.  Barton. t 

This  is  a  native  annual  plant,  flourishing  abundantly  in  wet  men- 
dows  and  other  moist  places.  The  stalk  is  hairy,  and  rises  from  two 
to  four  feet,  perforating  the  leaves  at  each  joint,  from  which  it  iS 
sometimes  called  thorough-stalk  or  stem.  The  flowers  are  white  and 
appear  in  July  and  August,  forming  a  corymbus,  at  the  tcnnination 
of  the  branches.  The  leaves  at  each  joint  arc  horizontal,  serrated, 
and  rough,  from  three  to  four  inches  long,  and  about  an  inch  broad 
at  their  base,  gradually  lessening  to  a  very  acute  point,  of  dark  green, 
and  covered  with  short  hairs.  Thorov^wort  certainly  possesses  ac- 
tive properties  and  deserves  the  attention  of  American  physidans. 
Itacts powerfully  as  a  sudorific  and  emetic,  and  sometimes  as  a  pur- 
gative, and  has'  been  snccessfiilly  employed  in  interaittenta  and 
other  fevers,  either  in  decoction,  or  the  leaves  in  powder.  Every  part 
of  the  plant  may  be  advantageously  employed,  though  the  flowers 
appear  most  active.  A  watery  infusion  of  the  leaves  is  a  powerful 
and  not  disagreeable  bitter,  and  the  flowers  are  deemed  superior  in 
this  respect  to  th(mi  of  chamomile,  and  ought  to  be  kept  in  the  sliops. 
The  dried  leaves  in  powjlcr,  or  made  into  pills  with  lenitive  elec- 
tuary, given  ill  doses  of  twelve  or  fifteen  grains,  are  of  excelk'uL 
effect  as  a  mild  laxative,  obviating  costiveneas,  without  induciogde- 
bility  or  heat)  correcting  bile  and  promoting  perspiration.  This 
{ilant  is  frequenil  J  employed  in  the  country  as  a  drench  in  diseases 
of  cattle.   There  are  several  species  in  the  United  States. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Or.  A..  Anderson,  of  New  York, 
this  plant  contains,  firstly,  a  free  acid$  secondly,  tinnini  thirdly, 
extractive  matter;  fourthly,  a  c;ummy  matter;  fifthly,  arestn;  sixthly, 
azote;  seventhly,  limo.  probably  the  acetat  of  lime;  eighthly,  gallic 
acid,  probably  moditicd;  niuUiiy,  a  resiniform  matter,  soluUe  in 

*  Admitted  by  this  name  into  the  Pharm.  V.  A,  If.  Fork,  and  PkiL 
t  Barton's  C<dlectioiu,  Port  I.  p.  53.  Part  II.  p.  33. 
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water  and  alcohol,  and  which  seems  to  contain  a  bitter  principle. 
Hence  he  deems  it  warrantable  to  concluiie  that  this  plant  possesses 
active  medicinal  properties:  that  many  of  them  arc  similar  to  those 
which  characterize  the  cinchona  officinalis,  the  anlhemis  uobilis,  and 
otlier  valuable  articles  of  the  materia  mediuai  but  that  these  virtues 
reside  iu  greatest  quantity  in  the  Uaon.  ^  ;  > 

At  pharmaoeatical  preparations  of  this  plant*  the  amthtlr  recent 
itoendB  the  decoction  of  tne  flowers  and  of  the  leaves;  infasiona  «f 
the  samepartsi  the  leaves  in  substance  pulverized^  and  a  tincture 
of  the  flowers  and  of  the  leaves,  prepared  with  proof  spirits*  This 
last  form  is  the  most  pleasant  ancf  convenient,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  powerful,  for  proof  spirits  ncrc  ascertained  to  be  the  best 
menstruum.  Our  autlior  does  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  chemi- 
cal properties  of  E.  Perfoliatum,  as  deduced  from  experiment,  arc  in 
very  many  respects  exactly  similar  to  tlie  Pei  uvian  bark;  and  that 
for  its  active  medicinal  virtues,  particularly  as  u  sudorific  and  as  a 
tonic,  it  will  not  suffer  bv  comparison  with  any  of  the  articles  drawn 
from  the  vegetable  kiogdwiii*  In  additioB  to  hie  own  omiortnnitieft  of 
vitaeialQc  Sie  employment  of  thb  plant,  in  different  diseases  in  the 
New  Yo»  Alms-noQse,  he  appeals  to  the  observations  and  expe» 
rience  of  scvei  il  distinguished  practitioners*  particularly  of  Dr.  Bar* 
ton  and  of  Dr.  Hosack,  for  the  importance  and  efficacy  of  this  reme- 
dy in  the  treatment  of  moat  febrile  disorders,  particularly  in  inter- 
mitting and  remitting  fevers,  yellow  fever,  and  in  other  disorders; 
in  many  cutaneous  atl'ections,  and  in  diseases  of  g;encral  debility. 
It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  if  it  be  exhibited  as  a  warm  de- 
coction, it  often  proves  emetic,  and  acts  especially  upon  the  skin, 
in  producing  diaphoresis:  if  in  the  form  of  cold  infusion  or  dccoctiuUf 
or  m  substance,  it  acts  as  a  powerful  tonic.  Dr.  Anderson  proceeds 
tn  detul  aiz  eases  of  intermiltent  fever  in  which,  after  a  single  eva^ 
cnantt  the  theio«|^wort  effected  radical  cures,  and  adds,  that  the 
same  remedy  was  administered  in  almost  all  the  instances  of  intei^ 
mittents  that  occurred  in  the  New  York  Alms-house  in  the  year 
181S,  to  the  exdasion  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  with  uniform  suc- 
cess. It  was  given  either  in  decoction  or  in  powder  from  20  to 
30  grains  every  second  hour  during  the  intermission.  In  remitting 
fever,  as  a  sudoriiic  it  produced  the  most  salutary  eiVects,  and  in 
those  cases  where  toiiics  were  indicated  it  proved  no  less  advanta- 
geous. In  the  treatment  of  yellow  fever,  he  adduces  the  hi^h  autho- 
rity of  Dr.^  Hosack  and  Dr.  Bard,  who,  after  proper  evacuations, 
placed  almost  exclusive  dependence  on  sudorifics,  and  among  tliis 
class  of  medicines  the  eupatorium  administered  in  the  form  of  de-  • 
coction  was  deservedly  considered  of  great  value.  The  disease  called 
by  some  id^  petechial  or  epotted  fever f  and  by  others  the  maUgnani 
pleurisy  or  typhoid  peripneumoniff  has  been  more  successfully  treated 
by  the  class  of  remedies  denominated  sudorifics  than  by  any  other; 
and  in  many  cases  of  this  epidemic  which  occurred  in  the  city  of 
New  York  in  the  winter  of  1 812-1 after  the  proper  evacuations 
had  been  employed,  the  eupatorium  was  resorted  to,  and  its  sudo- 
rific, its  tonic,  and  its  cordial  properties  were  clearly  demonstrated, 
and  much  benefit  was  derived  fronx  its  use.  la  some  obstinate  cuta- 
neous diseases,  according  to  Dr.  fiarton,  eupatorium  Itas  produced 
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very  beneiiciul  etlecta.  During  the  autliors  attendance  in  the  New 
York  Alms-house  in  the  year  very  liberal  recourse  was  had  to 

this  remedy  in  diseases  arising  from  general  debility.  In  anasarcous 
affections  of  the  extremities,  and  in  ascites  when  it  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  disease  of  debility,  the  alcoholic  tincture  of  eupatonum 
may  be  safely  recommended  as  an  excelient  tooici  and  in  addition 
toits  tonic  effects,  the  properties  of  a  diuretic  raider  tiM  employ- 
ment of  it  stitl  more  advantageons  in  cases  of  this  deaeriptiflB. 

3.  EvPATORiux  TaocniFOLiuif** 

Wild  Bkthamd.    The  Htfh, 

This  appears  to  correspond  with  what  is  said  of  Eupalorium  pilo 
mm,  as  introduced  in  the  preceding  editions  of  the  American  Dis- 
pensatory, viz. 

This  species  of  Eupatonum  is  also  an  annual  plant;  it  rises  fnm 
one  to  two  ftet  It  grows  wild  in  abundance  in  the  southern  atatM, 
where  it  has  acquired  great  repute  as  a  domestic  remedy  in  the  pn^ 
indent  fevers  of  that  cnmate.  We  are  indebted  to  the  honourable 
George  Jones,  £s(|.  president  of  the  Geoi|pa  Medical  Soci^jy  for 
the  following  sketch  of  its  medical  virtues.  It  serves  as  an  ezeeU 
lent  substitute  for  the  Peruvian  bark?  indeed,  among  the  planters  on 
or  near  the  seaboard,  it  supersedes  the  use  of  the  bark  in  the  cure 
of  fevers."  It  is  tonic,  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and  mildly  cathartic^ 
and  does  not  oppress  the  stomach  as  the  Peruvian  bark  is  apt  to  do; 
hence  it  may  often  be  exhibited  where  the  cinchona  is  inadmissible. 
It  is  ubuully  exhibited  iu  tlie  form  of  infusion  j  one  ounce  of  tiie  dried 
leaves^  infused  in  a  quart  of  water,  may  be  taken  daily  in  doios  of 
from  two  to  four  ounces  everv  hour  or  two.  It  may  be  advantageouBly 
combined  with  Peruvian  barKy  and  although  it  mi^  aonetinia  USA  if 
producing  the  desired  effect,  it  well  deserves  a  atatuMi  aaong  tbe 
articles  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

•  a3*^Aam.  U,      PAoriBi.  FhiL  idein»  seoondMy. 

m 

4.  EUPATOIIIUM  PuRPUllEUM.t 

OnmdJioai.  TheJRooi. 

Of  this  article  I  know  nothing,  but  presume  its  name  of  gimvel 
root  is  derived  from  its  real  or  supposed  efficacy  in  calculous  alfec- 

tions,  &c. 

\(rTPhnrm.  U.  s.  sccooduy  liat^PAorm.  adeow-^terai.  ffi  XM. 
Eupatorii  purpurei  radix. 

BUPHORBIA  IPECACUANHA. 

Ipecacuanha  Spurge.    The  Root. 

This  species  of  Euphorbia  is  common  in  the  sandj  soils  of  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States.  The  root  luns  into  the  sands,  some- 
times to  the  depth  of  six  feet    From  its  analysis  by  Professor 

adow,  he  infers  it  to  contain  caoutchouc,  resin,  mucus,  and  pro- 
J  feenla. 
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*  It  is  a  pomrfiil  emetic,  both  ttfe  and  certain  in  ita  operation^ 
•and  applicable  to  meet  cases  in  which  emetics  are'  demanded.  In 
small  cioees  of  5  to  10  or  15  grains,  it  proves  emetic,  bat  up  to  SO 
it  also  proves  cathartic  Larger  doses  produce,  in  addition,  heat, 
▼ertigo;  indistinct  vision,  and  prostration  of  strength.  Altboi^  it 
may  be  considered  an  useful  addition  to  our  native  matena  me* 
dica^  it  cannot  be  esteemed  as  equal  to  the  officinal  ipecacuan. 

QCj*  Euphorbia  ipecacuanha,  Fharm*  U,  S» — Idem,  I*hiL  iPAorm.— ifiupbor- 
btx  ipecac  ladiz,  rharm.  N.  York, 

EUPHORBIA  COROLLATA. 

Large  Flowering  Spurge.   The  RooU 

This  plenty  in  its  chemical  relations,  is  very  similar  to  tiie  pre- 
ceding. It  grows  abundantly  in  most  of  the  States;  it  is  nsed  some- 
times as  an  emetic  bj  the  conntij  people,  and  is  esteemed  in  the 
cure  of  dropsy.  It  is  by  some  thought  not  inferior  to  the  officinal 
ipecacuan,  and,  like  it,  is  said  to  Torm  a  valuable  diaphoretic  in 
combination  with  opium  and  suiphat  of  potash.  In  its  recent  state* 
the  root  excites  inflammation  and  vesication. 

The  dose  is  from  10  to  20  grains;  occa«o?ii///}/ it  excites  catharsia* 
An  extract  from  it  may  be  given  fiuin  5  to  8  grains.  ' 

Dr«  M^Keen,  in  his  experiments  with  tiiia  article,  found  the  re- 
quisite dosea  to  be  from  S  to  12  i^rains;  and  in  eoery  Mslanee  it  ope- 
rated as  a  cathariic*  NanseSt  in  roost  of  the  cases,  occurred,  bat 
onlr  in  three  did  vomiting  follow.  He  thinks  it  a  certain  puigatiTe, 
and  about  double  the  strength  of  jalap.  Its  real  merits  are  still  to 
be  ascertained,  since  the alMve  contradictory  statements  tend  tonen- 
tralize  each  other. 

CO*  Euphorb.  coroUata,  JPharm,  U,  S.  and  PAiiL— Eupborb.  cor.  radix,  If. 
York  /'AflPM. 

BuFHonaiA  OmoniAauM.  L. 

Officinal  Euphorbia,    Tlie  Gum  Besin, 
IMsMdMs  Triggnim.  Nat.  Qrd.  TiiaoBm,  linn.  Enpk/arbm^  Just. 

Baphorbe,  (F.)  Eupborinom,  (G.)  Euphcnbio,  (S.)  Eulfaibio,  (I.) 
Saynd  kadood,  (H.)  Ukell  neftch,  (Ar.)         m^^fkutt  Diofoor. 

The  London  College  has  restored  tliis  drastic  and  corrosive  sub- 
stance tu  the  list  of  ofHcinals.  It  is  produced  from  several  species 
of  the  African  genus  Euphorbia:  such  as  the  E.  officimrum  of  the 
Cape  of  ChK)d  Hope,  the  E.  JSnUijuarum^  which  grows  in  Bfjptt 
Arabia,  and  the  East  IndieSf  and  which  is  said  to  have  furnished 
the  Euphorbium  of  the  ancients»  and  the  E.  canariensis.  Mr. 
Jackson,  in  his  account  of  Morocco,  has  described  it,  but  unfortu« 
nately  not  in  the  language  of  science.  Eurbiune,  he  says,  is  the 
Arabic  name  of  this  gum,  which  is  produced  by  a  very  curious  suc- 
culent plant,  ojrowing  on  tl\e  Atlas  Mountains,  and  called  by  the 
Shellahs  and  Arabs,  JDergmuse.  From  the  main  body  of  the  plant, 
proceed  several  solid  leafless  branches,  about  three  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, and  one  in  diameter,  from  the  top  of  which  shoot  out 

40 
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ilMilHr  onei^  dicb  lltiriiig  «ii  Hi  itanilmit  t  vivid  criiMon  flcPter; 
these  branches  are  scolloped^  atad  have  ofe  their  outer  aide  small 
ktaots,  frotn  which  grow  five  eitremely  sharp-pointed  thorns,  about 
one-third  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  stalk  is  at  first  soft  and  succu- 
lent, but  becomes  hard  in  a  few  years,  when  the  plant  assumes  the 
abovementioned  form,  and  may  then  be  considered  as  at  its  matu- 
rity. The  inhabitants  of  the  lower  regions  ot  Atlas  make  incisions 
in  the  branches  of  the  plant  with  a  knife^  from  which  a  corrosive 
lacteous  juice  iasneBy^vhicb,  after  beittg  heated  by  the  aiiint  IMMMi 
a  snbitance  of  a  whitishoveUow  colour,  and  in  the  month  of  Septea* 
ber  drops  ofS^  and  fbrms  m  gam  Eophorbium.  t*he  ptaata  prodooe 
abandantlr  only  once  in  four  yearai  mit  this  fourth  yearns  prodnee 
Is  more  than  all  Europe  can  cOnsumei  for,  being  a  very  powerfal 
cathartic,  it  is  there  little  used.  The  people  who  collect  the  ^m 
are  obliged  to  tie  a  cloth  over  their  mouth  and  nostrils,  to  prevent 
the  small  dusty  particles  from  annoying  them,  as  they  produce  in- 
cessant sneezing.  The  branches  are  used  in  the  tannins:  of  morocco 
leather,  and  it  is  in  ji^reat  rerjuest  amonjz;  the  women  as  a  depilatory. 
The  gum  is  brouglit  to  us  immediately  from  Barbary,  iu  drops  of 
an  mcgular  formj  soma  of  which,  on  Dttng  broken,  are  feaad  Is 
tmlain  little  ihoknsi  samll  twigs,  fiowM,  and  other  vegsMIe  Visi- 
ters; others  are  hoUow,  withoat  any  thing  In  their  savity;  the  lestfSt 
in  ^tieral,  are  of  a  pale-yellow  oohrar  externally,  but  SenicM^hat 
white  withiat  the^r  break  easily  between  the  fingers.  Bracbnnot  hes 
analyzed  cuphorbiumw  He  got  fi"om  100  parts,  37  of  resin,  1 9  of  wax, 
2(K5  of  malatc  of  lime,  2  of  malate  of  potass,  13.5  of  woody  matter,  5 
of  water,  and  there  was  3  of  loss.  Euphorbium  is  extremely  trou- 
blesome to  pulverize;  the  finer  part  of  the  powder,  which  fli^  off", 
affecting  the  head  in  a  violent  manner.  The  acrimony  of  this  sub- 
stance is  so  great,  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  internal  use.  U  burns 
with  an  agreeable  smell  and  a  bright  flames  When  applied  ta  tiM 
tongue,  it  seems  at  first  to  have  no  taste,  bnt  on  being  held  some 
lime  in  the  month,  it  ^xdtes  a  verv  violent  biltn|  and  bumine,  wbiob 
lastaakmgtine^attdcannot  be  abated  by  washing  1henioa»^ '  ^ 


BXTfiACTA  £T  SPISSATA. 
EXTRACTS  JiKD  INSPISSATED  JUICES. 

AktiMt^hiPtiarmacy,  has  long  been  used,  in  the  common  and  true 
Uttseptatloli  of  4he  term,  to  express  a  thing  eslracted,  attd  Ibereifa^ 
it  was  applied  to  siAntatoces  or  all  kinds  ^miich  wters  extracted  fipM 
beten^geneotts  bodies,  by  the  action  of  any  menstrnvm,  and  agaiii 
reduced  to  a  consistent  form,  by  the  evaporation  of  tSist  menstMNHSb 
Lately,  howeter,  Extract  has  been  used  in  a  different  and  madb 
more  jimited  sense,  as  the  name  for  a  peculiar  principle,  which  is 
often  indeed  contained  in  extracts,  and  which  before  had  no  proper 
appellation.  It  is  in  the  former  sense  that  we  employ  it  here,  arid 
in  which  we  wish  it  to  be  only  used,  wliile  a  new  word  should  be  in* 


wrted  as  the  name  of  the  oMraibiUiiflc^  Till  «i|tfiMr|iifp«pMri» 

we  BhiW  ci[\  \i  ExtractiPi. 

.  <  The  Loadon  College  has  also  added  to  the  confusion  in  their  lafi 
edition,  by  applying  the  term  extract  to  what  are  couunoAljr  OiUfA 
ia»pia6Ated  juices,  where  no  menstruum  is  employed. 

Extracts  are  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
staiAces  from  which  they  are  obuniiud,  andthe  menstruum  employed: 
hat  they  comiuonly  cooaiat  of  gum,  sugar,  extractive,  tanuio,  ciu- 
chonin,  gallic  tcld«  or  resin*  or  bstmI  «f  tbavi  m%iA  In  Yario«a 
proportiioff  Th»miiiirtiAntit«oBMiil^«mplo?edjmi«ter«id 
«1o»ImI«  Hm  foraier it  Mpableof eitectingul  thttifciihnmcMu 
BKraMt  exempt  tha  rtaiB»  and  the  latter  all  except  the  p^uu  Wii^e 
ifl  also  sometimes  employed,  but  very  improperly;  for  as  a  solreni  ^ 
can  only  act  as  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water,  and  the  principles 

which  it  leaves  behind,  on  avapQriAion»  are  rather  iigorioua  thaiiaf 
%dvantage  to  tiic  extract. 

Watery  extracts  are  prepared  by  boiling  the  subject  in  water^asd 
^aporatin^  the  strained  decoction  to  a  thick  coiibi&tence. 

it  is  indifferent,  with  regard  to  the  mediciae«  whether  tlie  suljject 
In  weed  fMih  <r  idrv;  sinea  voUitD|;  thai  can  be  preaerred  In  tUi 
ptwaeaa  ivill  be  loat  hjr  drying.  With  regard  tp  ftaility  of  «t>* 
trmtinOf  hawevari  were  is  a  very  ctfWWdyrible  difference;  vegetablfli 
10  general  gjMriflg  o«t  their  virtaea  mm  really  whfji  dried  Ami 
«heii  fresh. 

la  many  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  assist  the  action  of  the  men- 
struum by  mechanical  division,  but  it  should  not  be  carried  so  far  aa 
to  reduce  the  substance  to  a  very  fine  powder;  as  Fabroni  found  that 
cinchona,  at  least,  yielded  a  larger  prpportiQu  of  ^xtra^t  w\j^m  mU^ 
coarsely  powdered. 

The  <iuanti|j  of  w^ter  ougfit  to  he  no  gpsater  than  is  vefleiaairf  fiir 
ifaaffliag  tte  yytat  of  the  subject  Thia  points  l|fwefier»  li  Mt 
¥eiy  (sasilVjieefrtajtAed;  for,  aldiough  some  of  (tike  cemnon  i^neir 
plea  of  extracto  be  soluble  in  a  very  small  proportion  of  watei'i  thew 
are  elfc«i%  mA  m  the  lannio*  of  which  water  can  dtsseire  odljr  a 

certain  proportion,  and  cannot  be  made  to  take  up  more  by  any 
length  of  boiling;  besides,  we  have  no  very  good  method  of  knowing 
when  we  have  used  a  suf&cient  Quantity  of  watery  for  vegetable  sub- 
staocea  will  continue  to  colour  oeeply,  successive  |K>rtions  of  water 
boiled  with  them,  long  after  they  are  yielding  nothing  to  it  but  co- 
Ipuriiig  uaatter.  One  of  the  best  methods  is,  to  boil  the  su^ect  in 
aii«c«flsive  quantitiee  water,  as  long  as  the  deeeetioAa  ^Mrm  e  eoK« 
MaieUe  preclpitaite  with  the  teat  which  is  proper  for  dc(tectir\g  the 
substance  we  ere«x(racting,  aiicb  aa  a  aolntion  of  gelatin  finr  taiWf 
of  alum  for  extractive,  &£• 

The  decoctions  are  to  be  evaporated  after  they  have  been  filtered 
boiling  hot,  without  any  further  depuration;  because  some  of  the  most 
active  principles  of  vegetable  substances,  such  as  tauiiin,  are  much 
more  soluble  in  boiling  than  in  cold  water,  and  because  almost  all  of 
them  are  very  quickly  aft**icted  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  There- 
fore, if  a  boiling  decoction,  saturated  witli  tannin,  be  allowed  tocool^ 
the  greatest  pait  of  the  very  principle  ou  which  the  activity  of  the 
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•abBtance  depends,  will  separate  to  the  bottom,  &nd  according  to  the 
usual  directions,  will  be  thrown  away  as  sediment  The  same  ob- 
jection applies  more  strongly  to  allowing  the  decoction  to  cool  and 
deposit  a  iresh  sediment,  alter  it  has  been  partially  evaporated.  Be- 
sides, by  allowing  tiie  decoctions  to  stand  several  days  before  we 
proceed  to  their  evaporation,  we  are,  in  tact,  allowing  the  active 
principles  contained  ia  the  decoctioD*  to  be  altered  bj  3ie  action  of 
tht  utf  wad  to  be  coiiTerted  into  subatances,  perhape  ueetivey  wbMh 
alto  ere  tbrewn  kwbj  as  lediment 

The  evaporation  is  most  conveniently  performed  in  bmd  shal* 
low  Tenelfi  the  larger  the  surface  of  the  luiitttr»  the  seaner  will  the 
aqveottf  i^arti  eihue*  Thia  eiect  maj  likewiae  be  promoted  bj 
agitation. 

When  the  matter  begins  to  grow  thick,  great  care  is  necessary  to 
prevent  its  burning.  This  accident,  almost  unavoidable  if  the  quan- 
tity be  large,  and  the  fire  applied,  as  usual,  under  the  evaporating 
basin,  may  be  eflectually  prevented,  by  pouring  the  extract,  when  it 
has  acquired  the  oonaietencc  of  a  syrup,  into  shallow  tin  or  earthen 
pans,  and  placing  these  in  an  oren  with  ita  door  open,  moderately 
nested  $  wnich»  acting  uniformlj  on  every  part  of  tbe  liqoidy  wiU 
soon  reduce  it  to  any  degree  of  consistence  required.  Tbia  maj 
likewise  be  done,  and  more  secarelj«  by  settio^  the  eyapoittiBg 
vessels  in  boiling  water;  but  the  evaporation  is  in  this  way  very 
tedious.  Dr.  Powell  has  figured  a  modification  of  the  common  tin 
sauce-pan  for  this  purpose.  It  is  nothing  but  putting  a  tin  evapo- 
rating diBh  over  a  sauce-pan  filled  with  water,  which  is  made  to  boil. 

Alcohol  is  much  too  expensive  to  be  employed  as  a  menstruum  for 
obtaining  extracts,  except  in  those  cases  where  water  is  totally  in- 
adequate to  the  purpose.   These  cases  are, 

1st,  When  the  nature  of  the  extract  is  very  periahsble  whtn  dia- 
solved  in  watert  >o  that  it  is  lisble  to  be  decomposed  beftre  the  ewn- 
poratlon  can  be  completed;  especiallj  if  we  cannot  proceed  ionn*^ 
diatetely  to  the  evaporation. 

2dli/,  When  water  is  totally  incapable  of  dissolving  the  sabstanom* 
to  be  extracted;  and, 

3(//y,  When  the  substance  extracted  can  bear  the  heat  of  boiling 
alcohol  without  being  evaporated,  but  would  be  dissipated  by  tliatof 
boiling  water;  that  is,  when  it  requires  a  heat  greater  than  176°  and 
leas  than  212°,  for  its  evaporation. 

In  the  last  case,  the  alcohol  must  be  perfectly  free  from  water, 
beeanse  the  heat  necessary  to  evaporate  it  at  the  end  of  the  firooass 
would  fmstrate  the  whole  operation.  Hence,  also^  the  sabjeotiftsdf 
ought  always  to  be  dry;  those  substances,  which  lose  their  virtue  bj 
drying,  lose  it  equally  on  being  submitted  to  this  treatment  with  the 
purest  alcohol. 

In  this  way  the  alcoholic  extract  of  some  aromatic  substances,  as 
cinnamon,  lavender,  roAemarj^  retain  a  considerable  degree  of  their 
fine  flavour. 

In  the  second  case,  the  alcohol  need  not  be  so  very  stronj^,  because 
it  is  capable  of  disdulviog  resinous  substances,  although  diluted  with 
a  considerable  proportion  of  water. 
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In  Ihe  firft  e«M»  Hie  alcohol  maj  be  still  macli  welker;  or  rather 
Hie  eMttion  of  a  malt  proportion  of  alcohol  to  water  will  be  mIB- 

cient  to  fi'^ir  !  or  prevent  tho  decomposiiian  of  the  decoction. 

The  alcohol  employed  in  all  these  cases  should  be  perfectly  free 
from  a^iv  «n  plf^nsant  tlavoiu",  lest  it  be  Ci)mniunlcated  to  the  f^xtt  rirt. 

The  iiir«pis3ation  should  be  ])erf()rinetl  from  the  be;^in^^llll,^  iii  the 
gentle  heat  of  Ji  water-bath.  \\  e  need  not  sufl'er  tlie  alculsol  to  eva- 
porate in  the  an  :  the  gieatCbt  part  of  it  may  be  recovered  by  collect- 
ing the  vapour  in  common  distilling  vessels.  If  the  distilled  spirit 
tw^QUBli  to  have  bti»Qght  over  any  flavour  from  the  subject,  It  najr 
he^iiltaiitai^eottsly  reserved  for  the  same  purposes  again. 

^iW'  11  iVi  ltd  alcohol  is  employed,  the  distillation  should  only  be 
continued  as  loD^  as  alcohol  comes  oven  and  the  evaporation  shoold' 
be  finished  in  wide  open  vessels. 

In  Il»is  chapter  we  have  also  ijicluded  tlic  processes  intended  for 
purdymi;  inspissated  juices  and  resirio'i-  ^Ml)slances. 
v'  Pure  resins  arc  prepared,  bv  addin';;  lu  -pitituous  tincturo^  \A  re- 
sinous vegetables,  a  lar^^e  quantity  (d'  water.  The  re-.in,  ini  .ijmble  of 
remaining  dissolved  iu  the  watery  lit^uor,  separates  and  falls  to  the 
bottom^  leaviug  in  the  menttmam  such  other  principles  of  the  plant 
as  the  spirit  maj  have  extracted  at  first  along  with  it  But  this  is 
only  practised  for  the  purpose  of  analysis. 

Under  the  head  of  K  i  i.vcts,  the  //.  8.  Phafnu  and  the  Pharm. 
of  N,  Fork  and  FhiL  include  the  extracts  and  inspissated  juices  ef 
fiNrmer  Pfaannaeoponas* 

Suool  Exnxssi*   Eipreitid  Juket. 

The  juices  of  succulent  plants  are  obtained  by  expression.  Tliej 
are  of  a  very  compound  nature,  consisting  of  the  sap,  the  secreted 
fluids,  and  tecula,  mixed  together.    When  first  procured,  they  are 
irery  high-coloured,  turbid,  and  loaded  with  parenchymatous  matter. 
They  may  be  separated  bj  rest,  filtration,  neat,  and  clarification. 
Rest  may  be  emplo^red  when  the  juice  is  veiy  fluid,  does  not  contain 
volatile  matter  and  is  not  susceptible  of  alteration.    It  is,  however, ' 
emj^eyed  with  advantage  with  sub-acid  juices,  as  that  of  lemons. 
By  rest  they  undergo  a  kind  of  slight  fermentation,  and  all  their 
mucilaginou*?  and  other  viscid  parts  separate.    Filtration  is  perhaps 
the  most  perfect^  but  it  is  tedious,  and  applicable  only  to  very  fluid 
juices.    In  many  instances  it  may  be  facilitated  by  the  addition  of 
water.   The  action  of  heat  is  more  expeditious,  and  is  employed  for 
ittices  which  are  very  alterable,  or  which  contain  volatile  matters. 
Itiipcfffonned  bj  introducing  the  juice  into  a  mattrass,  and  im- 
mersing it  ui  boihng  water  for  some  minutes.  The  feculae  are  coagu- 
lated, and  easily  separated  by  filtration.   Clarification  by  white  of 
e^  can  only  be  used  for  very  viscid  mucilaginous  juices,  which  con* 
t£n  nothing  volatile.    The  white  of  two  eggs  may  be  allowed  to 
each  pint  ofjuice.  They  are  beat  to  a  fine  froth,  the  juice  gradually 
mixed  with  them,  and  the  whole  brought  to  ebullition.  The  albumen 
coagulating,  envelops  all  the  parenchymatous  and  feculent  matters, 
and  the  juice  now  passes  the  filter  readily.    By  this  process  juices 
are  rendered  sui&ciently  fine}  but  the  heat  employed  deepens  their 
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colour,  and  manifestly  alters  tliein,  so  that  it  is  not  merely  a  defe- 
cating, but  a  decomposing  proc^sa*  Wbea  4efmiX9df  i^ioM  am 
yellow  or  red,  but  never  green. 

The  fluids  thus  extracted  from  succulent  fruits,  whether  acid  or 
sweetf  from  most  of  the  acrid  herbs,  as  scurvy-grass  aad  water- 
cfMMt;  firm  tiMMsM  bertM*  as mml  $mk  wtoMorreli  froin  the 
AfMritot  k^eteent  plwuti,  ta  daadelkm  uul  l»wkwtc4f  uA  hmtk 
Mndry  otiier  vegetables,  contaio  great  part  of  tht  pMnUar  taate  and 
virtues  of  thejreapective  sul^ts.  The  juices  m  Ilia  etber  ban^t 
extracted  from  iBost  of  the  aromatic  herbs,  have  scarcely  any  thing 
of  the  flavour  of  the  plants,  and  seem  to  dift'er  little  from  decoctions 
of  them  made  in  water,  boiled  till  tlie  volatile  odorous  parts  have 
been  dissipated.  Many  ot  the  odoriferous  flowers,  as  the  lily,  violett 
hyacinth,  not  only  impart  nothing  of  their  fragrance  to  their  juice, 
but  have  it  totally  destroyed  by  the  previous  bruising.  Viom  want 
of  sufficient  attention  to  these  particulars,  practitioners  have  been 
fi«q«0ntly  deesiTad  in  tha  efaala  of  prepannoBa  oC  ^iadaas:  juica 
cS  aim  baa  baaa  altan  preacribed  aa  a  slanaabict  tfaou^  it  wnnta 
ttaaa  qvalitiaa  1^7  wbkb  mint  itself  and  i$a  olbar  paayawtiona  ap>» 
nte. 

There  are  equal  differences  in  regard  to  their  preserving  thoaa 
virtues,  and  this  independently  of  the  volatility  of  the  active  matter, 
or  its  disposition  to  exhale.  Kven  the  volatile  virtue  of  scurvy-grass, 
may  by  the  above  method,  be  preserved  almost  entire  in  its  juice 
for  a  considerable  time;  while  the  active  parts  of  the  juice  of  the 
wild  cucumber  quickly  separate  and  settle  to  the  bottom,  leaving 
the  fluid  part  inert  Juices  of  aram  root,  iris  root,  bryony  root,  and 
otlier  vegetableay  in  like  manner^  allow  their  medicinal  parts  to  settle 
at  the  bottom. 

If  juieea  are  intended  to  be  kept  for  any  length  of  tima»  about  one- 
fortieth  part  of  their  weight  of  good  spirit  of  wine  may  be  added» 
and  the  whole  suffered  to  stand  as  before;  a  freah  sediment  will  now 

be  deposited,  from  which  the  liquor  is  to  be  poured  off,  strained 
again,  and  put  into  small  bottles  which  have  been  washed  with  spirit 
and  dried.  A  little  oil  is  to  be  poured  on  the  surface,  so  as  very 
nearly  to  fill  the  bottles,  and  the  mouths  closed  with  leather,  paper, 
or  stopped  with  straw,  as  the  flasks  are  in  which  Florence  oil  is 
brought  to  us:  this  serves  to  keep  out  dust,  and  suflers  the  air  to 
aacape,  wldoh  in  procesa  of  time  aiiaea  from  all  vegetable  Uqnorst 
aftkd  which  woald  etherwise  endaogar  the  buratiog  ot  the  gUsaeai  or 
being  imbibed  afresh*  render  their  contents  vanid  and  fouL  The  iiolU 
ties  are  to  be  kept  on  the  bottom  of  a  good  ceUaror  vanltf  planad  Mtt 
to  the  necks  in  aand.  By  this  method  some  juices  may  be  preserved 
for  a  year  or  two;  and  others  for  a  much  longer  time,  though,  w  hat- 
ever  care  be  taken,  they  arc  found  to  answer  better  when  Ireshj  and 
from  the  difliculty  of  pre.r.erving  them,  they  have  of  late  been  very 
much  laid  aside,  especially  since  we  have  been  provided  witi^m^re 
convenient  and  useful  remedies. 

Svooi  Spissati.   JkspUaaied  Juieet. 

Thia  ia  a  veiy  eopveniant  form  for  the  ezhibitioo  of  those  anb. 
stances  which  are  anffioientljr  soeonlent  to  afind  n  jnice  bj  exprea- 
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■iotaf  and  wltose  virtues  do  not  ntUto  m  mty  rmj  fiWHa  nailer* 

By  inspissatioDt  the  bulk  of  the  reqniitte  dose  is  Y«ry  much  diflU 
lijlshedi  they  are  reduced  to  a  form  convenient  for  makiag  ip  into 

pillsj  and  they  are  much  less  apt  to  spoil  than  the  simple  expressed 
juices.  The  mode  of  their  preparation  is  not  yet,  however,  reduced 
to  fixed  principles.  Some  direct  the  juices  to  be  inspissated  as  soon 
as  they  are  expressed;  others  allow  them  previously  to  undergo  a 
slight  degree  of  fermentation^  some  defecate  them  before  they  pro- 
ceed to  inspissate  them,  and  lastly,  Baum^  prepares  his  elatenum 
fe^iM|iitiaiing  the  dtfecaled  jaice  of  the  wild  cttcambor,  %liile  the 
«oll^s  give  the  eatte  mm%  to  the  mailer  whidi  rabtidaa  final  it 
The  nature  of  the  soil,  of  tbeaeaseof  and  many  other  ciraametoeea» 
■MMt materially  alter  the  quaatitj  or  nature  of  the  product  In  moist 
years  Baum6  got  from  thirty  pounds  of  elder  berries*  fovr  or  five 
pounds  of  inspissated  juice,  and  in  dry  years  only  two,  or  two  and 
a  half.  From  hemlock  he  ^oi  in  October,  1769,  7.5  per  cent  of  in- 
spissated juice,  and  in  May  of  the  same  year,  only  3.7|  on  the  con- 
trary, in  August,  1768,  4  per  cent  and  in  May,  1770,  6.5j  bat  in 
general  tiie  product  in  the  autumn  months  was  greatest 

BXTRACTUM  ACONITI.  L. 

Suocus  Spissatus  Acokiti  Napelli.  £, 

Exiraet  (Insphsated  Juke)  of  AendUj  or  Wolf  sham. 

Take  of  fresh  Aconite  a  pound. — Bnnse  it  in  a  stone  mortar,  and 
having  sprinkled  on  it  a  little  water ^  press  it  strongly  in  a  lieinpen 
hag  till  it  yields  its  juice.  Evaporate  this  immediately  in  flat  ves- 
«e£,  ifi  a  halh  of  boiling  water  saiuraled  with  muriat  of  aoda^  till 
it  U  brought  <e  Me  ttmiMmct  of  thkk  honey.  During  the  kitt» 
part  of  tM  pro§u$  it  thouli  be  etirred  with  m  wooden  epatuUt, 
«^er  the  maea  has  become  cold,  it  muet  be  put  in  Reused  earthen 
9e99U9$  tmd  wioietened  with  alcohol  £. 

U.  ,  of  N.  York,  and  of  Phil.  The  prepantion  itMlTieiebaanlMdlf  thomme  . 
Inett*  ItktlM«me«iththoM(^tl(DUow. 

In  the  same  manner  are  prepared 

ExTRAOTUM  BnuunomrA  L»  D, 

Ststmef  (InepiiOatedJuice)  ofDetuUy  Nightekade. 
VremtiheUmKe. 

EXTRACTUM  CoNlt.  Z. 

Sucova  SmiATUs  (CicDTiBt  D.)  Covu  Macuiati.  E. 

Etetrmi  qf  BMoA 

^\rotn  the  Isovet • 

Extra OTUM  Htosoyami.  L,  D.  £.  Extract  (ff  Henbane, 

From  the  Plant. 

fjjT  The  names  of  these  are  the  same  as  above  in  the  Fharm*  ofihtU.  S,et  ' 
Krorit^andofPAt/. 
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From  the  leaves. 

()C7'i'Aarm.a&--IntrodacedmlMintothePAarm.of^  YarktadotFkil 

Suoous  SnssATUs  Sam buoi  Niofti. 

Extract  (Inspissated  Juice)  of  Elder  (berries.) 

Take  ripe  Elder  berries^  five  parts;  bruise  them  and  press  out  the 
juice  through  a  hempen  or  lirien  bag;  to  this  add  one  pound  of  su- 
gar, and  evaporate  to  the  consistence  of  thick  honey,  E. 

This  is  tlie  old  rob  of  elder,  yet»  although  of  veiy  aneknt  date,  H 
would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  real  medicinal  powers  of  import- 
ance in  it  The  juice  of  black  carrant,  lemoiif  Sec  maj  be  prepared 
in  the  eame  manner. 

These  inspissated  juices  contain  the  virtues  of  the  respective  ve- 
getables, in  a  very  concentrated  state.  Those  of  the  elder,  black, 
currant,  and  lemon,  are  acidulous,  cooling,  and  laxative,  and  may 
be  uied  in  cooelderable  qiiaiitltie8»  while  those  of  the  wolfsbane, 
bemlocky  deadly  nightshade,  henbane,  and  pmsonons  lettuce,  an 
highly  narcotic  and  deleteriooi^  and  mast  be  given  only  in  Tery 
amall  doses. 

dj- ExtnctomSambuci, Fhann,  U.8,uAN,  JM— onittod by tbePAersk 

ofFkiL 


EXTRACTS  MADE  WTTH  WATER. 

All  simple  extracts,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  are  to  be  prepared 
according  to  the  foUowine:  rule. 

The  v^^ble  natter  Is  to  be  boiled  in  eig^t  times  its  weight  of 
water,  toone-halfi  the  liqnor  is  then  to  be  expressed,  and,  after  the 
fteces  have  sulNuded,  to  be  filtered;  it  is  then  to  be  evaporated  with 
a  heat  between  200  and  212°,  until  it  becomes  thickish;  and,  lastly, 
it  is  to  be  evaporated  -with  a  heat  less  than  200°,  and  frequently 
stirred  until  it  acauire  a  consistence  proper  for  forming  pills. 

All  extracts,  when  they  besin  to  thicken,  ought  to  be  frequently 
stirred  with  a  clean  iron  spatula.  They  may  be  reduced  to  a  proper 
thickness  by  means  ot  a  stove  heated  oa  purpose.  They  ousbt  to  be 
preserved  as  much  as  possible  ftmn  the  contact  of  air,  and  the  softer 
ones  should  be  sprinkled  with  spirit  D* 

ExTRACTUM  Aloes  Purificatum.  Z.    Purified  Extract  of  Aloes. 

Tokevf  Socotorine  aloes,  in  powder,  half  a  pound;  Boiling  water^ 
four  pints. — Macerate  in  a  gentle  heat  for  three  days,  then  strain^ 
and  set  it  at  rest  till  the  fxces  subside.   Four  off  the  deetr  lifuetf 
and  evaporate  to  a  proper  thickness. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  less  initaling  than  the  aloes  itself,  Imt  it 
appears  to  be  an  nnneceisairy  refinement 

ExTRACTUM  Anthemidis.  L.    Extvact  of  Chamomile. 

Take  of  dried  Chamomile,  one  pound;  Water,  one  gallon. — Pour  the 
UHXter  tqwi  the  chamomUef  OoU  down  to  four  pintSf  and  strain  the 
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Uquor  wMk  M",  tekh  tmprmioiu  Sne^ate  thi  duoeium  im- 
inedSktf dty  lo  ih€  eonrittmue  of  thiek  haneg  m  a  balk  boUmg 

(gy  The  Pharm.  XL&nA  that  of  PhA  1m.t»  »  liaiiUr  prepiration^  under 
the  nne  mme. 

In  like  manner  are  prepared 

ExTRAOTUM  GsirriANiE.  L.  E,  B,    Extract  of  Gentian. 

ExTmAOTUM  Hjuiatoxtli.  L»  £,JX 

*       Extract  of  Logwood, 

EXTKAOTUM  HBLLKBOm  NlORI.  E*  D* 

Extract  of  Bhck  ileUebore. 

ExTAAOTUM  JuoLAKsis.   Extfoet  ff  ButigrmiL 

From  the  inner  bark  of  the  root,  sliced. 

Exi  iiAL  1 L  M  (^uAssiiE.   Extract  of  Quassia. 
From  the  raqted  wood. 

0^  All  tlkeie  in  mme  and  prepandon  are  tlie  aame  in  the  PAonn.  Ui  8^ 

STiorky  and  PkU.  The  N.  York  Pharm.  directs  the  extract,  when  cold,  to 
be  put  into  glazed  earthen  vessels  and  moistened  with  alcohol.  The  same 
pbarmacopGcia  has  ordered  an  extract  of  Uardhack,  or  Extractum  Spircx  To* 
nentosx,  to  be  prepared  aa  the  above.  l?hat  it  k  rood  for  we  know  not 
It  appears  only  in  the  secondary  lists  of  the  U,  &  and  PhiL  Pharm.  The  If, 
York  Pharm.  has  also  introduced,  to  be  pteptftd  aa  the  aborey  the  ExtiactUB 
lACtucacy  and  £xtxactuni  SaoguioAriac. 


The  following  watery  extracts  are  prepared  by  the  British  Col- 
leges, but  have  not  gained  admiasion  into  the  United  States'  Phar- 
macopoeia. 

SXTBACTUM  GllfOBOVA  2>«  Z> 

■  Ex^ntei  of  dnehmOf  or  Perwfian  Bark. 

Take  of  lance-leaved  Cinchona,  in  coarse  powder,  one  pound;  Hater 
six  pints. — Boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  a  vessel  almost  co- 
vered; filter  the  decoction  while  hot  through  linen,  and  set  it  aside. 
BoU  the  reMmm  again^  in  the  eame  quantity  of  tra/er,  and  fitter 
it  hi  the  nme  manner.  Thie  may  he  repeatea  a  third  rime,  and 
ali  the  deeodHone  are  to  be  mixed  and  reSktced  to  a  proper  degree 
efMekneee  by  evaporation.  This  extract  ought  to  be  kept  in  two 
etaies;  one  soft,  adapted  for  making  piUe,  and  the  other  nardf  -en* 
pable    being  puherieed.  J), 

ExTRACTUM  CoLocYNTHiDis.  L.    Extroct  of  ColocyYith, 

Take  of  pulp  of  Colocynth,  one  pound;  Water,  one  gallon. — Boil  to 
four  pints,  and  filter  the  liquor  while  hot.  Laeily^  evaporate  to  a 
proper  thicknese. 
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Mr.  FhilUpt  shjt,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  boil  the  colocjntfi 
ill  thii  assigmd  qoanftttj  «f  water,  and  that  the  extract  obtained  !• 
remarktbl  J  ipoBBft  ana  yery  soon  becomes  hard  and  mould  j. 

£xTiLACTUM  Gltotrehizji.  L.  EsUroct  of  Liquorice. 

7hk$  ifJUpioriet  miy  tMud^  mt  pounds  Boiling  water^  one  gaUm, 
Maaraiefor  iwentv-four  hours;  then  bait  down  to  four  pmtB,  and 
JUier  th^  AgifOf  wbSU  Uiil  hati  Uuifyt  eoaporatt  Uioa  proper  thkh^ 
nsfi. 

ExTaAOTUM  HuMULi.  L.   Extract  of  Mops. 

UAe  of  hops^four  ounces;  Boiling  water^  a  gtdlmu'^BoU  down  to 
four  pta$f  Mtrain ihe  hot  %tie»ry  and ni^mdt  it  torn  proper  ton- 
'  mISRce. 

In  the  fonnei  (London)  edition,  1809,  the  quantity?  of  hope  was 
half  a  pound,  in  regard  to  which  Mr.  Phillips  sajrsy  that  the  propor- 
tien  or  water  ordered  was  contlderablj  tw  smalL  It  has  so* 
cerdiogl  J  been  corrected. 

ExTEAorbic  Opu.  D*  L.  Exiraet  of  Opium, 

Take  of  Opium,  two  ounces;  Boiling  water,  one  pint, — Triturate  the 
opium  in  the  water,  for  ten  minutes;  then^  after  ivaiting  a  little^ 
pour  off  the  Hqiwr;  and  trUurate  the  teumning  opium  with  the 
eame  quantity  of  boiling  water ^  pouring  offtheiifunimin  theeame 
manner^  2ms  may  be  repeated  a  thiratime.  Mix  the  decanted 
SquorOf  and  expose  the  mixture  to  the  air,  m  am  open  fseeeel^for 
two  dbft.  Lastly f  fiter  through  Haenf  and  hy  mm  eeopotMm 
form  an  extract, 

fixTiLAOTUJi  Pafavxais*  Im   Extroct  qf  Foppy, 

Tyteqf  Poppy  heads^  hruSeed  wi^out  the  »eed»f  onepoundf  BoiBng 
'  waterfagemn.^Maeeratefortweniy^^ 
piniefUraintheliptor  Ufhuehotfandesfopeirateto  apropertmh- 

ness. 

03*  This  pfspsistifiigias  been  hrtefyintiodiiccd  into  YerkFiam, 

EzTAAOTUM  Saasapa&iujb.  /«•   Extroct  of  Sareqpariiku 

Toike  of  SareapariBa  rootf  eSeedf  one  pound;  Boiling  wateffOae 
gallon. — Macerate  for  twenty  four  hourej  then  boU  to  four  pints, 
and  filer  the  liquor  whUe  hott  laeifyf  emporafe  to  a  proper  thid' 
nets. 

ExTRACTUM  Takaxacx.  L.  Extroct  of  Dandelion, 

TAe  effrtah  Danddion  roof,  hruieed^  one  poundf  Boiling  tioater^ 
one  gallon.— 'Macerate  for  twenty  four  houre;  then  hou  to  four 
pintSf  and  fkor  thaUfftor whOeioti  laeUy^  eooporoUtom  proper 

thickness. 

0^  This  pfepmlien  ii  introduced  into  ihc  Fkil  Pkerou 
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T\At  of  Valerim  root,  in  coarse  jwwder^  six  ounceas  BoUing  waler^ 
ihrupint$.^-^JIiix  and  digest^  wiihamodtrM  heai,for  iwm^ 
fmr  noun^  w  a  eawred  vuself  tkm  esipreu  th$  Uquor,  and  aMp#- 
nUe  itioa  pr<^  thkknea. 

ALCOHOLIC  £XTJRjStCT& 
BXTRACtUM  CINCHONiB  LANCIFOLUE.  JL  S. 

Extract  of  Cinchona  or  Peruvian  Bark, 

Take  of  Peruvian  Baric,  in  powder,  one  pound;  Jilcokol,  four  pints. 
Digest  for  four  days,  mid  pour  off  the  tincture.  Boil  the  residuum 
in  Jive  pints  of  distilled  water,  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  strain  the 
decoction  boiling  hot,  through  linen.  Repeat  this  decoction  and 
fdlfolion^  with  the  name  quanlUy  of  distilled  water,  and  reduce  tlie 
UmtOf  by  evaporation  to  ike  omriBtenie  of  thin  honey.  Draw  off 
tn$  akoMfrwn  ike  Hntture  ^^itiOaiumfUniUMM  di9  bicomm 
ihidki  then  ndx  the  Hquan  itna  vupi$9atedf  and  eviqtoraU  them 
in  a  balh  of  boiling  waier^  $aiunded  with  murUd  €f$Sdaf  toaprO' 

Cinchana  bark  is  a  medicine  of  Tenr  great  importance;  bat  nn- 
fiirtoiiateljr,  the  proportion  of  woodj  fibres*  or  inert  matter,  wliidi 
enters  into  its  compoeitiont  is  so  g£eat»  that  weak  stomachs  cannot 

bear  it,  when  given  in  qnantity.  sufficient  to  prodace  any  very  pow- 
erfal  effects.  On  this  account,  the  preparation  of  an  eitimet^  winch 

inay  contain  its  active  principles  in  a  concentrated  form,  is  a  desira- 
ble object.  On  this  subject  there  is  still  much  room  for  experiment. 
The  London  Collej^,  in  its  former  Pharmacopoeia,  certainly  erred  in 
two  important  particulars;  in  the  first  place,  in  desiring  the  decoc- 
tion to  be  continued  until  the  crreatest  part  of  the  menstruum  was 
evaporated^  and,  in  the  second  place,  in  separating,  bv  iiltration, 
the  powder  which  separated  from  the  decoction  alter  it  had  cooled. 
The  first  error  probably  originated  in  the  idea,  diat,  by  contioQing 
the  boiling  for  k  ^reat  length  of  tine,  more  of  the  bark  wonld  be 
dissolTed;  bnt  it  is  now  kiuiwny  that  water  is  incapable  of  dissolving 
more  than  a  certain  quantity  of  the  active  principles  of  cinchona; 
and  that  after  the  water  has  become  satnrated,  by  continuing  the 
decoction  we  diminish  the  quantity  of  the  menstruum,  and  therefore 
also  diminish  the  quantity  of  bark  dissolved.  It  is  not  easy  to  ac- 
count for  the  second  error;  for,  according  to  the  old  idea,  that  the 
powder  which  separated,  on  cooling,  from  a  saturated  decoction  of 
cinchona,  was  a  resinous  substance,  it  surely  ought  not  to  have  been 
rejectiid  from  what  were  supposed  to  be  resinous  extracts.  This 
precipitate  is  now  known  to  be  caused  by  tlie  much  greater  solu- 
Dility  of  its  active  principles  in  boiling  than  in  cold  water;  so  that 
the  precipitate  b  not  different  from  w&t  remains  in  solntlon.  Ac-  ^ 
coraiogly,  it  has  been  ascertained,  by  experiment,  that  cinchona 
gMre  at  least  one-half  more  extract  when  the  decoction  was  conducted 
aecoidiiig  te  the  directioiis  of  the  Edinbargh  CoUegei  and  the  Lon- 
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don  College,  in  their  present  Pl^armacopceiay  hA.?e  impiroved  their 
process  on  the  same  principle?. 

d^Extractum  Cinclionx,  Fharm.  U.  S.,  N.  York,  and  Phil,  None  of  them 
mention  tin  ipedet  of  Bark— it  is  presumable  that  tbey  are  indtteriminateljr 
tobeuied*  The  prepaiatioii  Sa  mhitantiaHy  the  lame  in  aU  of  ttiem  aa  in  the 
■bofe. 

« 

ExTRAOTUM  C0X.OGT11THIDM  CoMPoarruic*  JL  />• 

Compound  Extract  of  Colocynth, 

Take  of  Colocynth^  sliced,  six  drachms;  Socotorinc  aloes,  powdered, 
one  ounce  and  a  half;  Scammony,  powdered,  half  an  ounce;  Car- 
damoms, powdered^  one  drachm;  Boiling  water,*  two  pints. -^IH- 
gest  the  Colocynth  in  the  water,  for  four  days  in  a  gentle  heat; 
tirmn  the  eduiianf  and  add  to  it  the  ahee  and  eeammomff  then  • 
eoaporate  wUU  the  maee  ha$  acquired  a  proper  eoniietencef  and 
about  the  end  if  the  inifdeetaion  ndx  in  the  cardamom  L, 

*  The  Fhmm.  A  employs  initead  of  water,  one  pint  of  diluted  alcohol, 
in  which  it  is  foUowed  by  that  of      Ymk,   The  Phorm.  PHI  has  a  fbimak 

•ubstantially  the  same,  except  that  the  amount  of  ingredients  is  increased  to 
ounces.  It  also  has  added  soap,  but  which  of  the  two  kinds  mentioned  in  their 
list,  is  not  stated.  What  the  particular  object  of  the  soap  may  be,  in  this  pre- 
paratioQy  we  eonfesa  we  eannot  Toiy  weU  diseem! 

ExTRACTUM  Jalaps      JS.  D,    Extract  of  Jalap, 

Take  of  Jakip,  powdered,  one  potmdf  ^Alcohol,  four  pints;  FFatOff 

eight  pints. — Macerate  the  Map  in  alcohol  for  four  days,  and 
pour  off  the  tincture;  boil  the  rrjnaining  powder  in  the  water  ynfil 

•  it  be  reduced  to  two  pints;  then  strain  the  tincture  and  decoction 
separately,  and  let  the  former  be  distilled,  and  the  latter  evaporated, 

•  until  each  begins  to  grow  thick.    Lastly,  mix  the  two  together^ 
'  and  reduce  to  a  proper  consistence  by  evaporation. 

Let  l&tf  extract  be  ktft  in  a  sorr  $tate,fit  for  fomdngpiUtf  and  in  a 

BABp  one  eo  that  it  may  be  reduced  to  powder.  L» 

(Cy-ThePharm.ifUi&tciNiTerh^  of  PAit  employ  the  same  name 
•nd  prescription. 

In  the  same  waj  ig  prepared^  in  the  same  pharmacopoeias,  the 

ExTRACTuu  FoDOFUTLLi.    Exlract  of  May  Apple, 

The  followino'  Alcoholic  Extracts  arc  not  noticed  in  the  U.  S» 
Pharm*  nor  in  those  of  N,  York  or  Phil, 

ExTRACTUM  Rhei.        Extroct  of  Rkubatb* 

Tiike  ef  EhuAarb  root,  in  powder,  one  pound;  Proof  spirit,  one  pint; 
Ffater^  et»en  mnie^^Maceraie  with  a  gmth  fieat,  for  four  days; 
then  JUtett.  ana  eet  it  aeide^  untii  thefmee  eubti^  Four  off  the 
dear  Uquorf  and  eoqtorate  to  a  proper  thitAneee, 

EXTRAOTUM  CASCARILLi£  ReSINOSUM.  D, 

JReeinoue  Extract  0/  CaecanlUu 

Take  of  CaecatiUa^  in  eoareepowdoTf  one  pounds  Rectified  spirit  of 
^emnCffour  pinte.'^JDigettJgrfour  dayeg  then  pour  qffthe  tincture, 
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mid  strain;  bail  the  reaiduumin  ten  pints  of  water,  to  two;  evapo- 
rate the  filtered  decoction,  and  distil  tlie  titkcturtf  m  a  retort,  tiU 
both  begin  to  groir  thirk;  then  niix  them,  and  errrporafe  them  to  a 
state  Jit  for  making  pills.  Lastly^  t/uy  are  to  be  intitnately  mixed* 

The  real  advantage  of  so  expensive  an  agent  as  alcohol,  in  pre- 
paring any  of  these  extracts,  has  not  been  demonstrated,  and  it  is 
said  to  be  seldom  employed  even  in  preparing  what  are  called  ^e- 
sinous  Extracts,  As  a  mere  preservative  to  the  softer  extracts,  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  alcohol  might  readilj  be  added  to  the  wa- 
terjr  extract,  when  perfectly  prepared. 


F. 

FERRUM.— /fiOJV: 

Syn,  Fer,  (F.)  Eissen,  (G.)  Fcrro,  (I.)  Uierro,  (S.)  Loha»XH.)  Ayas,  (San.) 

Iron  18  of  a  Uaish-gray  colour;  texture  either  fine-grained,  fibrona, 
or  dense  plates;  sapid  and  odorous;  specific  gravity  7.600;  the  hard- 
est and  most  elastic,  and  most  tenacious  metal;  very  ductile;  fusing 
at  158**  Wedgwood;  fusion  at  first  clammy,  afterwards  very  fluid; 
igniting  by  strong  percussion,  and  inflaming  by  the  collision  of  flint; 
magnetic.  It  is  oxydized  slowly  in  the  air,  especially  when  moist; 
when  heated  in  contact  with  air,  it  is  changed  to  a  black  oxyd,  con- 
taining to  27  of  oxygen;  fusible,  hartl,  brittle,  lamcllated,  still 
attracted  by  the  magnet;  afterwards  iuto  a  brown,  red,  fine,  pulve- 
rulent osjd,  not  attracted  by  the  magnet,  containing  0.40  to  .49  of 
oxygen.  It  bams  with  splendour  and  deflagration  in  oxygen  gas, 
and  is  converted  into  a  fused  black  oxyd;  it  decomposes  water 
slowly,  and  when  ignited,  very  rapidly.  In  some  instances  it  b 
dissolved  in  hydrogen  gas.  Carbon,  united  to  iron,  converts  it  into 
steel. 

Stce!  is  of  a  gray  colour,  brilliant  and  granular  in  its  fracture; 
specific  gravity  7.795;  harder  than  any  of  the  metals,  and  more 
elastic,  ductile,  malleable,  and  fusible  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
pure  iron.  Its  characteristic  property  is,  that  ;ifter  being  heated,  if 
suddenly  plunged  into  cold  water,  it  bccomeis  harder,  more  elastic, 
less  pliable  and  brittle;  but  by  being  again  heated  and  cooled  slowly, 
it  acqaires  its  former  softness,  pliabilt^  and  ductility.  Steel  con- 
tiina  only  some  hundredth  parts  of  carbon,  and  is  known  chemi- 
cally, by  letting  a  drop  of  acid  fall  apon  it,  which  produces  a  gray 
or  black  spot. 

Plumbago  consists  of  about  0.1  of  iron,  combined  with  carbon  in 
its  first  degree  of  oxydizement.  The  phosphuret  of  iron  is  white, 
granulated,  brittle,  permanent  in  the  air.  Its  sulphuret  is  yellow, 
Hard,  brittle,  and  very  fusible,  oxydizing  slowly  in  a  humid  atmo- 
sphere. Iron  forms  alloys  with  arsenic,  cobalt,  manganese,  bismuth, 
antimony,  zinc,  and  tin.  Iron  is  oxydized  and  dissolved  by  almost 
all  tlie  acids;  oxyds,  black,  brown,  red.  It  gives  glasses  a  brown, 
amokj,  deep-green  or  Hack  colour. 
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Iron  is  the  Mil  common  of  all  metals.  It  seems  even  to  be  a  con- 
stituent of  organic  substances,  and  is  the  only  metal  which,  when 
taken  into  the  body,  exerts  no  deleterious  actiun  upon  it  The  nu- 
merous ores  of  iron  which  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  globe  maj 
be  reduced  to  the  following  genera. 

1.  Native  iron.  Immense  isolated  masses  of  this  have  been  found 
in  Siberia  and  io  South  America.  Their  origin  is  still  perfectly  pro- 
blematical. 

S.  Carbureted  iron*  Plumbago. 

3.  Sulphureted  iron.  Pyrites, 

4.  Oxydized  iron. 

JL  Protoxyd.  Magnetic  iron  ore;  colour  black  or  gray;  b.  Per- 
oxyd.  Not  mnirnetic:  colour  red  or  brown;  c.  Carbonated;  d,  Ar- 
seniated;  e.  Tuogstated;  /.  Phosphated;  g.  Chromated;  A.  Sul- 
pha ted. 

As  its  mechanical  division  is  extremely  difficult,  it  is  directed  to 
be  kept  in  the  shops  in  the  state  of  filings  or  wire,  and  tlic  scales  of 
•black  oxydf  which  are  fonnd  around  the  smith's  anvil.   Soft  malle- 
able Iron  is  the  only  kind  fit  for  internal  nse»  as  steel  and  cast  iron 
always  contain  impurities,  and  often  arsenic 

FERRUM.  E.JLJk 
Iforu   Iron  FiKngs,    Iron  Wire. 
Fcmim,  Pharnu  Ui  S»  and  N,  York — Ferri  ilium  ct  ramcnta,  PhiL  Pharm. 

FSHRX  LiMATURJS  PuRIFieATJB.  B» 

Purified  Filings  of  Iron* 

Plate  a  sieve  over  the  filings^  and  apply  a  magnet^  to  that  the  JUmgo 
may  he  attracted  upwarde  through  the  eieve. 

This  process  does  not  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intendedi 
for  the  adhesion  of  a  very  small  particle  of  iron  renders  brass  and 

other  metals  attractable  by  the  magnet.  The  filings  of  iron  got  from 
the  shops  of  diflerent  artificers,  whirli  are  always  mixed  witfi  solder 
and  other  metals,  cannot  be  purified  in  tliis  way,  so  as  to  render 
tliem  fit  for  internal  use;  and  indeed  the  only  way  they  can  be  ob- 
tained sulUcieQtiy  pure,  is  by  filing  a  piece  of  pure  iron  with  a  clean 
file. 

Perhaps  the  borings  of  cannon  would  supply  an  ample  amount  of 
iron  in  its  purest  state  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  metallic  iron  Is 
applied. 

Medical  we. — The  general  virtues  of  this  metal,  and  the  seTeral 

f)reparations  of  it  are  to  constringe  the  fibres,  to  quicken  the  circQ- 
ation,  to  promote  the  deficient  secretions  in  the  remoter  parts,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  repress  inordinate  discharges  into  the  intestinal 
tube.  After  the  use  of  them,  if  tliey  take  effect,  the  pulse  is  very  sen- 
sibly- raised:  the  colour  of  the  face,  though  before  pale,  changes  to  a 
florid  red;  the  alvine,  urinary  and  cuticular  excretions  are  increased. 
Fetid  eructations,  and  the  fiuces  voided  of  a  black  colour,  are  marks 
of  their  taking  due  etfect. 

IVhen  given  improperly  or  to  excess,  Irsn  produces  head-achei 
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MintgFy  hmAM  tiie  body,  and  often  ctmot  hgemorilMi^M,  or  even  to- 
siHiig,  pouM  in  the  stomach,  and  spasms  and  pains  in  the  boweU. 
Iron  is  given  in  most  cases  of  debility  and  relaxation, 

1.  In  passive  haemorrhages. 

S.  In  dyspepsia,  hysteria,  and  chlorosis. 

S.  In  most  of  the  cachexias. 

4.  In  general  debility  produced  by  disease,  or  excessive  hse- 
  morrhage. 

Where  either  a  preternataral  diacharse,  or  suppression  nataral 
secretions,  proceed  from  a  languor  and  sluggishneaa  of  the  fluids, 
and  weakness  of  the  solids;  this  metal  by  increasing  the  motion  of 
Hie  former,  and  the  strength  of  the  latter,  will  suppress  the  flu  s,.  or 
remove  the  suppression;  but  where  the  circulation  is  already  too 
quick,  the  soliils  too  tense  and  rigid,  where  there  is  any  stricture  or 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  vessels,  iron,  and  all  the  preparations 
oif  it,  will  aggravate  both  distempers. 

Iron  probably  has  no  action  on  the  body  when  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach, unless  it  be  oxydized.  But  durini^  its  oxydizenient,  hydrogen 
gas  is  evolved;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  fetid  eructations  are  con- 
sidered as  proof  of  the  medicine  having  taken  effect.  It  can  only  be 
exhibited  internally  in  the  state  of  filings,  which  may  be  given  in  doses 
of  Crom^  five  to  twenty  grains,  either  in  the  form  of  powder  with  some 
aromatic,  or  made  into  an  electuary  or  bolus  or  pills  with  any  bitteir 
extract  Iron  wire  is  to  be  preferred  for  pharmaceu  tical  preparations, 
both  because  it  is  the  most  convenient  form,  and  because  it  is  always 
made  of  the  purest  iron. 

0^  PAarm.  U,  &  and     York^aoi  introduced  into  the  JPhiL  Fbarm. 

FxRRi  OxTDUM  NioRUK.  B,  Ferri  Oxtdi  Sqxtamjb* 

SetdM  qf  IroUf  or  of  the  OxytU  Fitury  Cindir, 

Wlmi  iron  is  heated  to  redness  in  the  smith's  forge,  to  render  it 
nofe  malleable,  its  surface  becomes  ozvdized  by  the  action  of  the 
almoBpliertc  airi  and  as  the  ozyd  formed  does  not  adhere  to  the  iron, 
it  Is  easily  sejparated  by  percussion  on  the  anvil,  and  flies  oflf  in  the 
state  of  sparks,  which,  on  cooling,  constitute  the  scales  of  iron.  In 
these  the  iron  is  oxydized  to  that  dtg/ne  in  which  it  is  sduble  ia 
acids  without  the  production  of  hydrogen  gas;  therefore,  when  taken 
into  the  stomach,  they  do  not  produce  the  distention  and  flatulence 
occasioned  by  the  use  of  the  filings. 

OxTDUM  Febri  Nigrum  (Purifioatum.  £, )  D. 

Purified  Bkuk  Oxyd  of  Iran. 

Jjtt  the  icahs  of  the  oxyd  of  iron^  which  are  to  be  found  at  the  foot 
of  the  blacksmith^  anvil,  be  purified  by  the  application  of  a  mag- 
nttm'^Ibr  the  magnet  will  attract  only  the  smaller  and  purer  scales^ 
and  will  leave  those  width  are  larger  and  lcs!f  pure,  E. 

Here  the  application  of  the  msgnet  is  useful,  because  these  scales 
contain  no  foreign  metal,  but  are  mixed  with  earthy  and  other  im« 
pmitieay  which  coold  be  separated  in  no  other  way. 
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Bed  Oxyd  of  Iron.  Colcothar. 

Take  of  Sulpha f  of  zro??,  any  quantily.  —  Expose  it  (o  the  action  of  a 
mnderate  licat  in  an  unglazed  earthen  vessel,  until  it  becomes  white 
and  perfectly  dry.  Then  mcrecwe  the  heat^  until  it  is  converted 
into  a  very  red  powder* 

By  the  violent  heat  applied  in  thi^  ])reparatioDf  the  salphat  of  iron 
is  completeij  decomposed,  and  copious  white  fumes  are  expelled. 
The  iron  is  converted  into  the  red  oxyd 5  part  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
is  therefore  reduced  to  the  stuto  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  rest  of 
the  acid  is  expelled  in  a  very  concentrated  state.  This  process  was 
formerly  employed  in  Great  Britain,  and  still  is  employed  in  Ger- 
many for  the  preparation  of  sulphuric  acid;  which,  however,  from 
the  presence  ut  tlie  sulpliurous  acid,  was  possessed  of  some  peculiar 
properties,  such  as  emittino:  fumes  and  crystallizing.  The  residuum 
IS  composed  of  red  ox;^d  of  iron,  combined  with  a  little  red  sulphat 
of  iroDf  which  renders  it  deliquescent.  To  obtain  the  oxyd  perfectly 
pure«  tiie  residuum  must  therefore  be  washed  with  water^  and  dried 
quickly,  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  cai  bonic  acid* 

CHj*  Idem,  U.  &,  York,  and  FhiL  i^horm.  The  preparation  In  each  is 
naar^  as  above* 

Ferri  Sl  i.phas.  E.  D.  L. 
Svdphat  of  iron*    Green  FitrioL  Copperm, 

The  iulphat  of  iron  of  commerce  is  commonly  obtained  by  the 
spontaneous  oxydizement  of  solphureted  iron,  and  subsequent  Uxi- 
Tiation  and  (arrstallization*  It  is  never  pure,  and  often  contains unc 

or  copper.  The  copper  may  be  separated  by  adding  some  metalUc 
iron  to  the  solution,  but  we  have  no  means  ot  separating  the  zinc 

Although  the  native  sulphat  of  iron  may  be  purified  by  solution, 
filtration  and  crystallization,  sufficiently  for  many  purposes,  yet  it 
cannot,  it  is  said,  be  procured  perfectly  pure  except  by  the  direct 
union  of  sulphuric  acid  and  ironj  and  as  it  is  of  consequence  that  it 
should  be  pure  when  administered  internally,  directions  for  its  prc- 

Earation  have  been  given.  The  following  is  the  formula  of  the  Edia- 
urgh  College. 

Sulphas  Fkrri.  L* 

Sulphat  of  Iron,    Salt  of  Iron,    Sal  Martia. 

Take  of  purified  filings  of  iror?,  six  ounces,-  Sttlphuric  acid,  eight 
oxmces;  HMter,  two  pints  and  u  half. — Mix  them^  emd  after  the 
effervescence  ceases,  digest  the  mixture  for  some  time  upon  warm 
sand;  thai  strain  the  liquor  through  paper^  and  after  due  evapora- 
tion 8et  it  at  rest  to  crystallize,  E, 

The  crystals  of  sulphat  of  iron  are  transparent  ihomboidal  prisms, 
of  a  fine  green  colour.  They  are  soluble  in  two  parts  of  cold,  and 
in  less  than  their  own  weight  of  boiling  water.  The/  are  ' 
in  alcohol. 
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They  are  competed  of 

Black  oiyd  of  iron,  28  I      «^  ^ 

Water  of  compoaitioo,       &S  * J««w»xytt  of  im. 

26  Sulphuric  acid. 

38  Water  of  crystallizatioD. 

100 

Green  salphat  of  iron  is  decomposed  hj  all  the  earths  and  alka* 

lies,  and  by  those  salts  whose  base  form  an  insolable  compound 
with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  also  decomposed  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
especially  when  in  solution,  and     aU  substances  which  part  readUy 

with  their  oxygen.  The  oxyd  of  iron  absorbs  oxygen,  and  passes  to 
the  state  of  red  oxyd,  which  forms  u  red  sulphat,  possessing  proper- 
ties very  different  from  those  of  the  green  sulphat. 

Taken  internally,  the  green  sulphat  is  apt  to  excite  pain  in  the 
stomach,  and  spasms  in  tae  bowels;  and  in  large  doses  it  causes 
yomitio^.  In  small  doses,  however,  of  from  one  to  three  graius,  it 
is  iomettmes  given  as  a  tonic,  astringent,  or  anthelmintic. 

0^  Tlie  Pharm.  U.  S,  sod  of  iK  Tork^  admit  the  above  into  their  lists,  but 
f^krc  no  formuLi  for  it<i  preparation.  The  Pharm.  Phil,  ruhnits  it  into  their  list 
and  gives  a  form  of  preparation,  diff  ering  but  little  from  the  one  above.  Their 
choice  is  that  of  the  London  instead  of  the  Ed.  College:  eiUier  will  answer 
reiy  welL 

Sulphas  Ferri  Exsicoatus.        D.    Dried  Sulphat  of  Iron. 
Take  of  Sulphat  of  iroriy  any  quantity, — Expose  it  to  the  action  of 
a  moderate  heat  in  an  ungiaztd  earthen  vtssely  until  it  becomea 
white  and  perfectly  dry.  E* 

The  heat  applied  here  must  not  be  so  great  as  to  decompose  the 
sulphat  of  iron,  but  only  to  deprive  it  of  its  water  of  crystallization. 

Sub-Carbonas  Ferri  PRiEPARATus.  E» 

RuBiGO  Ferri.  />.    Bust  of  Iron* 
Carbonat  ( Subcarbanat)  of  Iron  Prepattd. 
Mriiim  pur^d  fUingt  of  iron  frequently  untk  water ^  that  theu 
may  be  converted  into  nutf  ufhuh  w  to  be  gromd  into  an  innfoL 
pable  powder.  E, 

Iron  \s  one  of  the  most  easily  oxydized  of  the  metals.  It  is  ca- 
pable of  attracting  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  of  decomposing;  water 
even  in  the  cold.  By  exposure  at  the  same  time  to  air  and  mois- 
ture, it  is  very  quickly  oxydized,  while  it  also  absorbs  carbonic 
acid,  and  is  converted  into  a  reddish-brown  pulverulent  substance, 
"wcl!  known  by  the  name  of  rust  of  iron.  For  medical  use  it  is  pre- 
pared as  the  other  substances  insoluble  in  water. 

(SyU,&  Pharm.  Feni  eatbmms  prxpantus— Pkam,  idem,  nAng  iron 
wirainslesd  of  filings;  the  If,  York  Pharm.  omits  this  preparation,  but  under 
the  name  of  Ferri  carbonas,  it  gives  the  next  formula  of  precipitated  carbooal 
of  iron— the  Ferri  carbonas  prxcipitatus  of  the  b\  S.  and  N.  York  Pharm* 

CARBONAS  F£BRI  PiL^ClPiTATUS.  £. 

Fkrri  SuBOABnoNAs.  L,   PftdfUaied  Carbonat  of  Iron* 

nke  tf  w^ithat  of  iron,  tighl  otmesti  nAemhomi  of  sodOf  ssar 
mmcsi/  hoUiM  waUr^  a  gaUon.-^IHotolvi  ihi  w^fkat  qf  troi^ 
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mI  iubcarlHmtd  of  Boda^  t^mMy^  each  ut  four  pints  of  waUrf 
next  mix  the  solutions  together^  and  set  the  mixture  by,  that  the 
powder  may  subside;  then  pour  off  the  supernatant  liquor^  wash 
the  carbonat  of  iron  unth  hot  watCTf  ana  dry  it  tqpan  bibuious 
paper  in  a  gentle  heat,  L. 

Oq  mixing  the  solution  of  these  salts  together,  there  is  an  imme- 
diate mutual  decomposition.  Sulphat  of  soda  is  formed,  which  re- 
mains in  solution,  and  carbonat  oi  iron,  which  is  precipitated  of  a 
Ercen  colour.  The  precipitate  when  first  formed,  is  the  carbonat  of 
black  oxyd  of  iron,  or  contains  the  iron  in  the  state  of  black  oxyd, 
the  tttate  in  which  it  exists  in  the  green  sulphat  of  iron;  but  in  the 
proceat  of  drjing,  it  ttMorbs  more  oxygen,  becomes  of  a  red  colour, 
and  if  coiiTerted  into  the  carbonat  of  red  oxyd  of  iron.  As  the  pie-* 
cimtate  is  extremel;^  light  and  balkjr,  it  is  not  easily  separatedT  bjr 
allowing  it  to  subside,  and  pouring  oflf  the  clear  liquor;  filtratum 
shonld  uierefore  be  employed.  The  carbonat  of  soda  is  used  in  pre- 
ference to  the  carbonat  of  potass,  on  account  of  the  greater  solubility 
of  sulphat  of  soda  than  of  sulphat  of  potasSy  which  renders  the  sub- 
sequent ablution  of  the  salt  more  easy. 

Mr.  Phillips  found  very  great  differences  in  the  results,  from  very 
sliabt  diflferences  in  conducting  the  process,  as  appears  from  the 
swing  table,  to  which  is  added  the  results  when  subcarbonat  of 
potass  was  employed  Instead  of  snbcarbonat  of  soda. 
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These  differeDces  indicate  the  precipitates  to  be  mixtures  of  per- 
vxjdf  protoxydy  and  subcarbonat  of  protoxyd  of  iron»  In  Tarions  pro- 
portions. The  peroxyd  is  deep  red  or  yellow,  as  the  oxjgen  is  nnicklj 
or  slowly  absorbed;  the  protoxyd  is  black,  and  its  carbonat  brown« 
When  cold  water  only  is  used  in  this  process,  carbonat  of  iron  re- 
mains in  the  solution,  from  which  the  oxyd  has  been  precipitated f 
when  hot  water  is  used,  part  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  the 
subcarbonat  is  precipitated  mixed  with  oxyd;  but  when  heat  is  long 
applied,  the  suocarbonat  itself  is  decomposed,  and  the  precipitate  is 
chiefly  oxyd.  Mr.  Phillips  concludes,  that  It  Is  more  economical  to 
use  hot  water  in  every  part  of  the  process,  and  to  nsa  potass  instead 
of  soda  in  the  preparation. 

Medical  use, — ^The  carbonat  of  iron  is  an  excellent  and  silbdislj- 
bcafe.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  fiTOgrains  to  sixty;  but  all 
chalybeates  answer  better  in  small  doses,  frequently  repeated,  than 
in  laree  doses.  The  large  doses  are  peifectlj  safe— 4rai  as  tonics, 
are  at  least  unnecessary. 
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It  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  tlie  water  of  fixed  air^  bj  Ml* 
pending  in  the  water  half  an  ounce  of  iron  wire.  D. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  chalybeate.  The  iron  is  in  the  state  of 
black  oxjrd,  and  is  dissolved  by  means  of  carbonic  acid.  It  was 
first  prepared  by  Bergmann,  in  imitation  of  the  natural  chaljbeate 
waters,  and  it  forms  an  excelieut  substitute  for  them. 

LIQUOR  FERRI  ALKAUNI.  Z. 

Solution  of  Alkaline  Iron. 

Take  of  Iron^  two  drachma  and  a  half;  Nitric  acid^  two  fluid  ounces; 
Distilled  water^  six fhiid  ounces;  Solution  of  Subcarbonat  of  potassy 
six  fluid  ounces* — Mix  the  water  and  acid,  and  pour  them  upon 
the  iron*  As  soon  as  the  ejffervescenee  has  ceased,  pour  off  the  add 
MokUumf  add  ihU  grvdmUy^  and  at  fnierwds^  to  the  tobttkn 
nAearbonat  ofpataHf  ihamng  it  oeeati&natfyf  until  U  toonw  qf 
a  dark  red  eauntr,  and  no  more  ^tn^encenee  be  extUed*  LaUijf^ 
let  it  stand  far  eix  haur$f  and  pour     the  eobition,  JL 

This  preparatiini  of  iroS^u  so  eotirely  different  from  tll  othen  in 
its  nature,  that  Dr.  Duncan  thinks  the  London  College  right  in  ln« 
trodadoj^  it  into  thehr  Phirmacoporaa.   The  chemical  natnre  of  tiie 

composition  has  not  been  accurately  ascertained,  and  the  preparation 
is  attended  with  considerable  difficulty  and  uncertainty.  Dr.  Powell 
says,  that  the  solution  of  the  iron  should  be  made  slowly,  and  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  nearly  saturated,  but  have  an  excess  ot  acid  ;  that 
it  ought  to  be  clear,  and  slightly  greenish,  and  if,  by  excess  of  iron, 
it  have  a  reddish-yellow  colour,  a  little  acid  is  to  be  added,  which 
will  bring  it  to  the  proper  states  that  the  acid  solution  should  be 
added  gradually  to  tne  tlkaline,  nlthoogli  it  will  sncceed  the  other 
waji  and  that,  nlthoosh  the  proportions  are  pretty  nearly  given,  thej 
reqoire  to  be  checkca  b^  occasional  examination,  especially  by  the 
ta^  which  should  be  slightly  alkalescent  He  also  adds,  that  after 
atandine,  nitrat  of  potass  generally  crystallizes,  from  which  the  clear 
deep  red  solution  is  to  be  poured  off.  Mr.  Phillips,  in  his  remarks 
upon  this  preparation,  says,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  iron  being  dis- 
solved in  excess,  as  the  acid  is  capable  of  dissolving  more  than  twice 
the  quantity  of  iron  ordered;  and  the  solution  tlius  obtained,  though 
so  nearly  saturated  as  to  excite  little  effervescence  when  added  to 
the  solution  of  carbonat  of  potass,  answers  perfectly  well  for  making 
thb  preparation;  bnt  even  when  the  proporaom  of  the  College  are 
adoptedf  the  quantity  of  alkali  u  too  snudli  and  it  is  necessary  to  use 
about  one-twelfth  more  than  is  directed*  in  order  to  dissolve  the  oxyd 
of  iron,  although  more  than  requisite  to  satarate  the  acid*  and  to 
give  a  decided  alkaline  taste.  Mr.  Phillips  considers  it  as  a  solution 
of  peroxyd  of  iron  in  subcarbonat  of  potass.  Hagen  says,  that  the 
preparation  does  not  succeed  with  caustic  potass;  and  that  the  more 
the  alkali  is  carbonated,  the  better. 

Mr.  Phillirps  remarks,  that  if  five  parts  of  water  be  added  to  one 
of  this  preparation,  in  a  few  minutes  the  oxyd  of  iron  is  almost  en- 
tirely precipitated,  frustrating  the  probable  intentions  of  the  prepa- 
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imtioDt  that  of  exhibiting  iron  in  solution  with  an  alkali;  which,  how- 
ever, may  be  effected  by  means  of  the  solution  of  tartarized  iron, 
which  is  not  decomposed  by  subcarbonat  of  potass.  Dr.  Powell,  on 
the  contrary,  praises  this  preparation  much.  He  considers  it  as  af- 
fording a  combination  of  iron  distinct  from  any  others  and  often  ap- 
plicable to  practice^  and  adds,  If  I  was  to  speak,  individually  of  its 
powers,  I  snould  consider  them  as  more  considerable  than  Ime  of 
aiiT  other  preparstioii  of  the  metal  in  manj  cases  attendod  with  de- 
puty of  stonadiy  and  it  has  been  also  prepared  in  some  lai|;e  shopa» 
and  not  unfreqnentlj  employed." 

OT!/' This  preparation,  introduced  into  tlic  U.  S.  Pharm.  has  been  omitted 
in  those  of  N.  York  and  of  i'^— It  is,  we  think,  correctly  omitted,  for  the 
reasons  above  mentioned. 

ACETAS  FERRL  D.   JSiutai  oflnnu 

TahBBfC9Am9iifhont*h4iiffmmmu0  Vinegar f  ihreejbridounui, 
'-'Ikgeitfof  Ima  datfi  and  ttram. 

Dr.  Perceval  found,  in  experiments  made  to  determine  the  com- 
paimttve  solabilitir  of  iroD»  In  its  different  8Utes»  in  acetic  add,  that 
two  drachms  of  the  acid  acquired  a  light  amber  tinge  from  ten  grains 
of  scales  of  iron,  and  left  a  residuum  of  91 ;  a  reddish-arober  colour 
lirom  iron  filings,  residuum  6|;  a  light-red  from  the  red  oxyd,  resi- 
duum 8|;  and  from  the  precipitated  carbonat  a  deep  claret  colour, 
and  the  whole  was  dissolved.  Hence  the  last  was  preferred  for 
making  directly  an  acetat  of  iron. 

•  The  Pharm.  U.  S.  uses  the  precipitated  carbonat— The  PAonii.  o/N.  York 
and  PhiL  omit  it  entirely. 

Why  does  not  the  United  Statea^  Pharmacopeia  employ  the j)i4rt- 

Jud  vinegar  for  this  preparation? 

TINCTUBA  ACETATiS  FEREI.  Ik 

Ttndure  ofAtetai  pflron. 

Take  of  Actlal  of  potass,  Sulphat  of  iron,  each,  one  ounce;  Alcohol, 
two  pints. — Bub  the  acetat  of potass  and  sulphat  of  iron  in  an  earthen 
mortar  until  they  unite  into  a  soft  masss  dry  this  with  a  moderate 
htatf  mad  triiuraie  iif  when  dHeOf  with  the  akohoL  Digest  the  mlap- 
iure  m  a  wdl<orkidfMalfw  twenty  four  ktmrtf  Bhmsmg  it  oeet^ 
sioncdly.  Lastly^  tfitr  Me  fmcu  hoot  mdmdtdt  pour  offtm  Sn^id 
Hquor.  D. 

Aloohol  is  incapable  of  dissoWiiig  the  green  salts  of  iron,  bat  dls- 
aolvoa  the  red  salts  readil  j.  This  tinctare  contains  a  very  pure  acetat 
of  iron,  more  perfectly  nentndixed  than  most  metallic  salts.  Its  ex- 
tract is  of  a  beautifnl  crimson  colour,  which  does  not  crystallize,  bat 
first  asrames  the  consistence  of  wax,  and  then  dries  transparent,  an 
ounce  measure  affording  ten  grains.   A  drachm  measure  gave  grains 

Mof  prussiat  of  iron  by  precipitation.  Dr.  Perceval  has  comment- 
upon  this  preparation  at  considerable  length.  In  the  London  Phar- 
macopoeia, 1746,  a  tinctura  satumina  was  extracted  from  a  mixture 
of  acetat  of  lead  and  sulphat  of  iron.  This  was,  in  fact,  a  tincture  of 
acetat  of  iron  contaminated  with  a  little  lead.  Dr.  Perceval  substi- 
tuted in  his  practice  a  preparation  of  Glauber's,  by  using  equal 
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wMli  of  teetat  of  pot«M  and  salpbal  of  iron.  Tbts  tiootnrot  if  mado 
'wHn  roctiSed  spirit,  grows  tortrid  by  keeping,  and  depositei  an  oijd 
of  iron,  which  does  not  happen  when  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  O-SIS,  ia  em- 
plojed.  But  Mr.  Watts  d isccveredt  that  bj  using  two  parts  of  acetat 
of  potass  to  one  of  sulphat  of  iron,  a  permanent  tincture  may  be  ex^ 
tracted  by  rectified  spirit.  Both  modes  of  preparation  are  inserted  in 
the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia.  That  with  rectified  spirit  contains  acetat 
of  potass  as  well  as  of  iron,  for  its  extract  is  whitish,  from  a  predo- 
minance of  the  former.  A  drachm  measure  gave  gr.  of  prussiat  of 
iron,  by  precipitation.  Dr.  R.  Percival  says,  it  is  an  elegant,  agree- 
able, and  useful  chaljbeate  preparation,  of  which  a  tea-spoonful  or 
two  ma  J  be  convenient!  j  taken  in  asses'  milk.  This  Dreparation 
ia  admitted  into  the  Phamu  U»  &  but  u  omitted  in  tnose  of 
Fork  and  FhiL 

MURIAS  AMMONIiE  ET  FERRI.  D.  £. 

FsRRUM  Ammomiatum.  X. 

diuriai  rfJifnmonia  and  Jrmu   Atnnumiated  Imu 

Flores  Mautiales.   Ens  Mautis,  &:c. 

2hke  of  Red  oxyd  of  iron,  washed  and  again  dried;  Muriai  of  Am- 
monia, equal  weights. — Mix  them  thorou'j;h1y,  and  aublimeby  a 
quick  Jirt, — Preserve  in  a  well-stopped  phial.  E. 

Although  at  a  low  temperature  ammonia  decomposes  the  muriat 
of  iron;  at  a  high  temperature  iron  and  its  oxvds  decompose  muriat 
of  ammonia.  But  as  muriat  of  ammonia  is  itself  a  volatile  salt,  great 
part  of  it  escapes  undecomposed;  so  that  the  product  is  a  mixture 
of  muriat  of  ammonia  with  red  muriat  of  iron.  According  to  the  for- 
mula of  the  EdinbunEh  College,  the  decomposition  is  effected  bj  sim- 
ple affinity.  Acoocding;  to  m  Gorman  pharmacentiatSy  if  the  iron  bo 
equal  to  one-mxtoenih  of  the  muriat  of  ammonia*  it  ia  sufficient  The 
pew  Prussian  Dispensatory  directs  one  ounce  of  iron  to  be  dissolved 
in  two  ounces  of  muriatic  acid,  and  one  of  nitrous  acid;  this  solution 
of  red  muriat  of  iron  to  be  mixed  with  a  watery  solution  of  twelve 
ounces  of  muriat  of  ammonia,  and  the  whole  evaporated  to  dryness; 
and  the  dry  mass  to  be  sublimed  in  a  wido>necked  retorti  with  a 
heat  increased  to  redness. 

Whatever  process  be  employed,  the  heat  must  be  applied  as  quickly 
as  possible;  and  the  sublimed  product  thoroughly  mixed  by  tritura- 
tion, and  kept  in  well-stopped  glass  vessels.  It  should  have  a  deep 
orange  colour,  aad  a  smell  resembling  saffron,  and  should  deliquesce 
in  the  mr. 

Mtd^tal  tMCi— This  preparation  ia  suppoaed  to  be  highly  aperient 
and  atteniiating;  though  no  otherwiae  so  than  the  rest  of  the  chaly- 
beates,  or  at  most  only  by  virtue  of  the  saline  matter  joined  to  the 
iron.  ^  It  has  been  found  of  service  in  hysterical  and  hjpochoadriacal 
cases,  and  in  distempers  proceeding  from  a  laxity  ana  weakness  of 
the  solids,  as  the  rickets.  From  two  or  three  grains  to  t^  may  bo 
conveniently  taken  in  the  form  of  a  bolus. 

Qij'  This  preparation  under  the  D.  and  Ed.  name,  is  admitted  into^  the 
Pharm.  U.  S. — ^Under  the  Lo^idon  unchemical  appelUtion,  it  has  been  admitted 
ioto  that  of  Phil  with  a  few  unimportant  changes.  The  N.  Tark  Phrnm.  has 
altogether  diseaided  it 
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TiNOTUBA  FeRRI  AmMONIATI.  It* 

TtniUuf^  of  dwmomaUd  Irmu 

Tdbe  ifJhmtumUuid  iron^fow  otmcet/  Proof  spirity  one  pinL^IX-' 
ge$t  and  otrcm*  L. 

This  is  merely  a  spirituous  solution  of  the  aminoniacal  iron,  and 
is  a  much  lesb  elegaot  mediciae  than  a  simple  tiDcture  of  mariat  of 
iron. 

TINCTURA.  MURIATIS  FERRI.  E.  L,  D. 

Tinelun  of  Ahmat  of  Iron, 

Tdnifomhoinai^iron^  half  a  pounds  MuriaiUaeid^  a  pinif  Jfleoholj 
thru  pMtOn— Four  the  muriatic  acid  on  the  carbonat  of  iron  in  a 
gjoMO  vessel;  and  shake  the  mixture  oecaiianaUy  during  thrto  days. 
Then  set  it  by^  that  the  fseces,  if  any^  may  iubside^  and  pour  off 
the  liquor;  toaforaU  tkU  dowly^  to  one  fint^  and  whm  coidf  add  the 
alcohol.  L. 

Cj*  Idem,  U,     N.  Yatk^  and  FhiL  Pharm, 

TlHOTURA  MURZATIS  FbRRI  OUM  OxTDO  RuBMO.  D. 

Ttncturt  of  Muriat  of  Iron  with  the  Red  theyd. 

Thke  of  Red  oxyd  of  iron,  one  ounce;  Muriatic  acid  by  measure^ 
four  ounces;  neclxfied  spirit  of  wine^  the  requisite  quantity. — XX- 
gest  the  oxyd  ttnth  the  acid  for  twenty  four  hours,  then  boil  for 
half  an  hour,  Evanorate  the  filtered  liquor  to  the  thickness  of 
syrupy  and  toAm  totd,  add  rectified  smrtt  of  wme,  with  frequent 
agitation^  untU  the  tincture  aeqtdree  the  specific  gravity  o/1050. 

In  making  the  first  of  these  tinctures,  each  of  the  British  Colleges 
use  iron  in  a  different  state:  the  Edinburgh,  the  black  oxyd;  the 
Dublin,  the  red  oxj'd;  and  the  London,  the  carbonat.  Mr.  Fhillips 
obsenres,  that,  althou^  the  proportions  of  the  London  College  ao» 
swer  with  niariatic  acid  of  specific  gravity  l.ir,  and  peroxyd  of  iroot 
prepared  in  his  method,  containing  only  three  per  cent,  of  carbonic 
acia;  the  solution  will  have  acid  in  excess,  when  the  muriatic  acid 
has  only  the  strength  of  1.142,  and  the  carbonat  contains  14.5  per 
cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  the  common  state  of  these  substances,  as  pre- 
pared by  the  directions  of  the  College.  Muriatic  acid  is  capable  of 
combining  either  with  the  black  or  red  ozyds of  iron,  and  forma  with 
each,  salts,  having  distinctive  properties. 

The  red  muriat  of  iron  is  not  crystal lizable;  has  a  dark  orange 
colour;  is  deliqoescenlj  iorms  a  brown-red  solution,  having  a  very 
astringent  taste;  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  green  muriat  is  crys- 
talllzaUe;  has  little  colour;  is  very  soluble  in  water,  foiming  a  pale 
green  solution;  and  is  insoluble  in  alcohol*  But  the  aqueous  solution 
of  Kf^n  murist  attracts  oxygen  so  rapidly  from  the  atmosphere,  that 
unless  the  access  of  the  air  be  totally  excluded,  it  is  always  partially 
conrerted  into  red  muriat  The  solutions  of  iron  and  of  its  black 
oxyd,  are  accordingly  found  always  to  contain  a  greater  or  less  pro- 
portion of  red  muriat,  and  are,  therefore,  not  uniform  or  constant  in 
their  properties.  * 
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Having  pi«pared  this  tincture  in  the  proporlifni  of  the  London  , 
Pharmacopoeia,  with  precipitated  catbonat  of  iron,  I  found,''  sajs 
Dr;  Perceval,    that  in  some  instances,  when  rectified  spirit  was 

mixed  with  the  evaporated  muriat,  crystals  of  green  muriat  of  iron 
deposited,  which  the  spirit  did  not  dissolve.  The  strength  of  the 
tincture  was  consequently  variable.  This  observation  sugj^ested  the 
process  of  tiuctura  muriatis  ferri  cum  oxydo  rubro,  which  is  now  in- 
serted among  the  praep.  estemp.  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia. 
The  muriatic  solution  is  of  an  orange-red,  and  does  not  crystallize 
when  spirit  is  added. 

Instead  of  evaporating  it  to  a  certain  weight,  which  is  a  trouble- 
tome  operation,  spirit  is  added  so  as  to  bring  the  liquor  to  a  certain 
specific  gravityy  which  is  the  standard  of  the  strength  of  the  medi- 
cu»e.^ 

It  is  an  excellent  chalybeate,  and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  tenor 
twenty  drops  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  in  any  proper  vehicle. 

VERRI  PHOSPHAS.  U.  S.  18dO.   Phosphai  of  Inm. 

TVike  of  Stdphat  of  iron,  four  ounces;  WaUr^  ten  pints, — Dissolve, 
mid  Mno  the  Mohdion  to  remain  at  rest  until  the  inqntriiie$  have 
mibndedf  thm  decani  the  clear  Hquid,  In  a  Hparaie  veead  diuolve 
/our  ounces  of  phosphat  of  sodOf  in  three  pints  of  water;  and  ndn- 
gle  the  two  aokuiam.  Collect  the  bhte  powder  which  is  predpUatedf 
place  it  on  a  filter,  wash  it  with  warm  water,  until  the  latter  eomee 
off  taetekeet  ^mi  dry  the  reaidue  wUh  a  moderate  heaL 

■  We  cannot  very  readily  perceive  why  this  article  has  been  intro- 
duced as  a  standard  into  onr  Phinnacopceia.*  Its  affirmed  powers  in 
cancery  tec  do  not  seem  to  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  British 
physicians  generally.  It  has  never,  we  believe,  been  introduced  into 
eitner  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeias;  hence  we  deduce  that  its  benefit 
is  at  least  problematical.  Nor  have  we  heard  of  that  extensive  em- 
ployment of  it  in  this  country,  which  should  authorize  its  adoption 
at  present.  Without,  however,  disputing  its  powers,  we  may  ask, 
as  it  respects  its  pharmaceutical  preparation,  what  extraordinary 
advantage  is  to  be  derived  by  using  such  an  immense  quantity  of 
water  for  the  solution  of  the  iron,  or  of  the  phosphat  of  soda*  As 
wo  have  frequently  prepared  it|  we  may  experimentally  affirm,  tiiat 
n  fourth  'part  of  the  water  will  be  more  than  suffictent»  and  the  em- 
ployment of  such  large  vessels  aa  the  above  requires»  will  thereby 
be  unnecessary.  Dosoi  from  two  grains  up  to  ten  or  moroi  three  or 
ftur  times  a  dlay, 

TARTRAS  POTASS^  ET  FERRI.^  E. 
Fehrlm  Tartarizatum.  Z.    Tartarum  Ferri,  /?• 
TartrcU  of  Iron,    Tartar  of  (Tartarized)  Iron. 
Take  of  Carbonat  of  iron^  half  an  ounce;  Crystals  of  tartar,  in  very 
fine  powder,  one  ounce;  Distilled  water,  a  pint. — Boil  them  in  a 
gloat  veaad  over  a  alow  firt  for  an  hour^  and  fiUer  tfie  liquor 

•  It  is  introduced  as  above  into  the  Pharm.  Forfci— That  of  Phil  alio 
adnili  It— using  five  ounces  of  the  nlphat  of  iroB*  «a  oonees  of  the  pbofphal 
of  lodi^  andagalloa  of  water. 
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ikrough  paper,    When  cool^  and  filtered  a  second  ftme,  evaporate 

it  ttntil  a  pclfirle  appears  on  the  surface.  In  coolings  it  icill form  a 
saline  niass,  which  is  to  be  powdered  and  kept  in  aose  vessm*  !)• 

This  is  in  fact  a  triple  tartrat  of  iron  and  potasBi  the  excess  of 
acid  in  the  snper-tartrat  of  potass  being  saturated  bj  oxyd  of  iron. 
In  this  process  the  combination  is  direct;  in  that  of  the  London  Col- 
lege, the  iron  is  oxydized  durinQ;the  first  part  of  the  procesA in  wliicti 
it  18  moistened  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air. 

Mr.  Phillips  has  examined  this  preparation  attentively.  He  says, 
that,  as  usually  prepared,  it  has  a  lignt  green  colour,  an<l  is  readily 
attracted  by  the  magnet,  unalterable  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  with 
difficulty  solnble  in  wateg  and  that  one-fifth  of  the  iron  filings  em- 
ployed remain  unaltered;  so  that  it  must  be  considered  as  merely  a 
mixture  of  metallic  iron  with  snper*tartrat  of  potassy  coloured  bj 
oxyd  of  iron. 

Dr.  Perceval  of  Dublin,  says,  that  when  prepared  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  Irish  College,  (and  the  precipitated  carbonat  was 
found  to  answer  best,)  it  forms  a  mass  of  concreted  spicular  crystals 
of  an  olive  colour,  which  attracts  humidity  from  the  air.  Insolation 
it  destroys  the  colour  of  iitnius,  and  its  taste  is  rather  sweetish  than 
sour. 

To  prepare  a  real  iartarizcd  iron,  Mr.  Phillips  digests  S2  parts 
of  filings  of  soft  iron  in  64  parts  of  tartar,  adding  water  occasionally 
to  the  mass  during  the  action  of  the  tartar  upon  the  irony  until  it 
appear  by  the  test  of  litmus  paper  that  the  acid  ts  perfecflj  saturated. 
Duriiw  this  process  15  parts  of  the  iron  are  dissolvedt  being  con- 
▼ertecT into  nearly  22  parts  of  peroxyd.  To  this  he  adds  seven  times 
its  weight  of  water,  (532  parts, )  which  easily  dissolves  the  tartarized 
iron  by  trituration,  forming  a  solution  which  readily  passes  through 
the  filter,  and  contains  one-eighth  part  of  its  weight  of  tartarized 
iron,  or  nearly  16  grains  of  oxyd  in  the  fluid  ounce.  This  solution 
is  of  a  deep  greenish-brown  colour,  and  remains  for  a  great  length 
of  time  \vithout  undergoing  any  change,  (except  at  first  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  tartiat  of  lime  of  the  tartar.)  It  is  precipitated  by  alco- 
hol, and  decomposed  bj  lime-water,  by  solutions  of  potass  and  soda 
and  their  subcarbonats»  when  heated,  but  not  when  cMi  nor  by  am- 
nonia  or  its  subcarbonat,  hot  or  cold.  It  is  not  crrstailtuble^  bnt 
when  dned,  is  of  a  dark  groenish-brawn  colour,  and  attroets  moia- 
turo  from  the  atmosphere,  but  does  not  deliquesce;  is  exceedin^y 
tenacious,  resembling  gum,  and  can  scaraelj  be  made  to  Ibrm  n 
perfect  solution. 

It  is  evident  that  when  properly  prepared,  tartarized  iron  cannot 
be  exhibited  in  powder  as  commonlj  directed,  and  the  advantage  of 
exhibiting  this  preparation  in  solution,  is,  that  when  the  acid  is  per- 
fectly saturated,  the  taste  of  the  iron  is  scarcely  perceptible;  and 
hence  it  can  be  exhibited  witli  success  to  persons  to  whom  the  com« 
non  solutions  of  Iron  are  nauseous.  It  deserves  notice,  that  when 
tharo  is  acid  in  eicess,  the  taste  of  the  iron  is  mndf  more  easily 
detected. 

dj-  Fern  Tartru,  Pharm,  VI  A— The  fflnmla  as  above.  The  Pharm.  ofH, 
For^  and  of  PAt7.  hare  the  iMM  Asmo  as  abofc^  of  the  Ed.  Ckdkis^  ana  the 
Hme  preparation. 


VBXmiAB  Wmm.  U.  &   P^rwukU  of  Jim. 

Bj  this  we  presume  is  meaDt  the  Prussian  blue  of  commerce.  It 
is  always  prepared  in  the  large  waj,  and  it  has  already  been  spoken 
•fin  the  consideration  of  Prnasic  acid,  under  the  headof  CjawNiell. 
It  is  intended  hy  the  Pharm  of  the  U.  &  ontj  as  the  internemnM 
bj  which  to  obtain  the  acid.  The  PharwL  e/N.  Fork  and  PML 
admit  it  into  their  lists. 

YINUM  FEHRI.  X.  D.    Wine  of  Iron. 

TTake  of  Iron  vnte%  ci4  in  jnects^fow  atmeeag  fFkUe  Bhemah  winef 
/our  pkUe, — Sprinik  the  wire  wUh  two  pmte  of  the  wine^  and 
expose  it  to  the  air  until  it  be  covered  witk  ruetj  then  add  the  rest 
of  the  winef  mmraU  for  ten  de^tf  wkh  oceamnal  agitatianf  and 
jfiUer.  D. 

In  this  preparation,  whteh  Is  taken  from  the  DnUin  CoUegSt  there 
appears  a  ver^  useless  expenditure  of  the  wine,  in  makingit  tbaiaa* 
dium  of  oxydizing  the  iron.  The  London  formula  is  superior*  It 
vi'ould  probably  be  still  better  to  emploj  the  ozjd  of  iron  at  oaoe  in 
place  ot  the  metal  itself. 

O::^'  The  same  name  and  formula  are  admitted  into  the  Fharm,  of  If,  York 
-—That  of  Fliii.  rejects  it. 


FICUa  £.  L,  D.  Fxous  Caaioa. 

Fig  Tree.    Figs.    The  Preserved  Fruit. 

Polygamia  ZHacia.  NaL  Ord.  Scahrid^t  Linn.  Urliae,  Jusa. 

iSjyM.  Figoest  (F.)  Feigen,  (G.)   Fico,  (I.)   Uigo^  (8.)  £lKermo%  (Ar.) 

2vjuf,  Grxcorum. 

This  tree  is  probably  a  native  of  Asia,  but  grows  plentifully  in  the 
south  of  Europe.  As  the  fruit  is  very  pulpy,  it  is  dried  when  it  is 
to  be  preserved.  To  this  country  they  are  chiefly  brought  from  the 
Levant.  They  consist  almost  entirely  of  sugar  and  mucilage,  and 
are  therefore  demulcent.  They  are  also  esteemed  by  some  as  sup- 
puratives;  and  they  are  sometimes  applied  by  themselves,  heated  as 
warm  as  they  can  easily  be  borne,  to  promote  the  .suppuration  of  a 
phlegmon,  particularly  when  so  dtaated  that  Other  cataplasms  caft- 
not  easily  be  kept  applied* 

Figs  ripen  very  well  bj  the  middle  of  September  in  Philadelphiaf 
when  enjoying  a  free  exposure  to  the  son.  In  the  southern  states 
they  flourish  luxuriantly^  and  mijght  become  an  article  of  extensive 
exportation,  antfhome  consnmptiony  if  pains  were  taken  to  introduce 
the  large  Levant  tig. 

As  an  agreeable  article  for  eating,  we  all  can  appreciate  the  fig; 
but  whether  as  a  maturating  cataplasm,  it  is  any  way  superior  to  a 
common  bread  and  milk  poultice,  we  maybe  allowed  to  doubt.  At 
any  rate  it  would  be  better  located  amongst  the  secondary  than  the 
3/am/ar(/ articles  of  the  Materia  Mcdica.  « 

CC^  This  article  u  Introduced  into  the  CT.  A  and  Pkil  Phmm.-^vX  w 
omitted  in  that  of  il^  York. 
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.    FRAS£BA  WALTBRI.— FRASERA  CAROLINIENBIS. 
Jlmerieanj  or  Marietta  Columbo.    The  Rootn 

This  plant  is  nearly  allied  in  botanical  habits,  to  the  genus  Gen- 
tiaia.  It  is  a  native  of  the  states  of  New  York,  Carolina,  &c.  and  i» 
ftimished  with  a  large  tuberous  root,  of  a  yellow  colour,  which  pro- 
nises  to  be  little  inferior  as  a  bitter,  to  the  gentian  of  the  shops.* 

This  species  of  Columbo  is  produced  in  the  vicinity  of  Marietta^ 
in  Ohio,  and  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  S.  P.  Hildreth  of  that  place  for 
a  partial  description  of  the  plant.  According  to  him,  the  Columba 
Americana  is  a  regular  and  very  elegantly  proportioned  plant,  grow- 
ing to  the  height  of  seven  feet  \ 

It  is  ft  production  of  hieh  land,  a  rich  and  loamj^  Mil  fbat  if  eo- 
tered  wttn  white  oak,  whtte  thotn*  and  tufts  of  prairie  grass.  The 
atelk  is  covered  with  a  smooth  delicate  membrane  of  a  deep  purple 
colour  at  the  root,  but  becoming  lighter  as  it  ascends  towards  the 
top.  Beneath  this  is  a  pulpy  coat,  fibrous  and  vascular,  which  covers 
another  that  is  entirely  ligneous,  which  is  the  chief  support  of  the 
stalk.  The  remainder  is  medullary,  and  completely  fills  the  woody 
circle.  The  columbo  of  Marietta  is  a  triennial  plant.  The  radical 
leaves,  when  it  springs  from  the  seed,  are  five  m  number,  to  these 
are  added  the  second  season  five  more.  The  tiiird  spring  it  sends  up 
a  btalk  with  five  wliorls  of  leaves,  when  each  whorl  consists  of  Jive 
havti;  and /ot<r,  when  each  whorl  consists  of  four,  before  it  puts  out 
any  flowering  branches.  The  leaves  are  in  whorls  smooth  and  spear^ 
shaped*  The  hianches  are  axillary,  upright,  apd  of  the  same  number 
with  the  leaves,  from  the  basis  of  which  they  immediately  rise  and 
send  out  opposite  footstalks.  From  the  whorls  where  the  flowering 
branches  commence  to  the  top  of  the  stalk,  if  it  consists  of  five  leaves, 
there  are  ten  whorls  growins:  ii;radua1ly  less  to  the  apex,  which  ends  i 
with  five  pedunclps.  It  flowers  in  July.  The  root  as  soon  as  it  en-  I 
ters  the  earth,  shoots  out  in  a  horizontal  direction;  is  spindle-shaped,  j 
and  when  well  grown  is  from  ci;:;hteen  to  thirty  inches  in  length,  and  ! 
two  in  diameter  at  the  turn.  Near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the 
root  is  wrinkled  j  its  colour  in  the  young  plant  is  a  light  yellow;  and 
is  solid  and  brittle.  After  the  stalk  is  erown  the  root  becomes  softer 
and  less  bitter.  The  proper  time  for  collecting  it  seems  to  be  in  the  < 
S|»ring  of  the  third  year.  Dr.  Hildreth  asserts  that)  from  the  experi« 
ments  he  has  made  with  American  columboy  he  is  induced  to  be- 
lieve it  Ailly  equal,  if  not  superior  to  the  imported.  It  is  in  common 
use  there^  and  baS|  in  one  instancet  in  the  heat  of  8ammer»  jpnta  stop 
to  a  wide-spreading  gangrene  on  one  of  the  lower  extremities,  by  in- 
ternal use  and  external  applicatiooy  when  bark  and  other  remedies 

had  failed. 

The  columbo  plant  is  undoubtedly  to  be  estimated  as  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  our  Materia  Mcdica.  '  The  root,  however,  is  found  on 
examination  to  he  of  a  lighter  colour,  and  to  possess  less  of  the  bit- 
ter principle  tlian  the  imported  root;  its  comparative  efficacy  is  there- 
fore doubtful,  and  yet  to  be  ascertained.  It  is  verj  liablo  to  bt 
worm*eaten,  and  is  also  much  subject  to  mouldiness. 

(O'  Fraiera,  Pharm.  U.  S.  primaiy,  but  hi  tim  tecoudtfjfiil  of  Oat  ef 
— AraMn  mdii,  YvirkPkarm, 

•  Bartim'i  Coneetloa%  Part  IL  p.  IS. 
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}  'clloiD  Bladder- 1  Track, 
Crifpkgamia  Jifgx,  Nat  Ord.  jS^m. 

This  is  one  of  the  nioBt  common  set^-weeds  found  on  the  shores  ef 

Great  Britain.  Its  value  in  the  manufacture  of  kelp  is  well  knoWB* 
Id  medicine  it  is  little  used;  but  the  charcoal  obtained  by  burning  it 
in  close  vessels  has  in  some  places  got  the  name  of  .'l^'thiops  vegeta- 
bilis.  It  is  to  be  conudered  as  a  compoand  of  cliarcoai  and  carbunat 
of  soda. 

Dr.  Russel  recommended  the  mucus  of  the  vesicles  as  a  resolvent, 
when  externalljr  applied  to  bronchocele  and  scrofulous  swellings.  It 
it  prebaMe  itt  efficacy  naj  depend  on  tbe  iodine  it  eeoHdnt. 


FULIQO  LIGNI  COMBUSTI.        fFood  leol. 

This  substance  is  inflammable,  of  a  shining  black  colour,  a  diM-  " 
greeeble  smelly  aud  an  enipjreumatic,  bitter,  uaubeuub  taste. 

It  Taries  sonewfaet  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substance,  and 
tbe  ttrensth  of  the  fire  employed  in  its  production.  But  it  consists 
lirincipal^  of  charcoaU  empyreumatic  oil,  and  acetic  acid.  It  some- 
times contains  ammonia^  and  the  otiier  alkalies  and  earttis.  Its  me- 
dical properties  are  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  empjreUmatic  ml  it 
contains. 

6. 

BUBON  GALBANUM.  B.  D.  JL 

Lovage-leaved  Galbanum*    The  Gum  Ruin, 
Faikmdnal^gifnuu  Nat  Old.  Onbeilaim. 

Gslbanun^  (F.)  Mutterharz,  (G.)  Galbano,  (I.)  Galbaoe*  (8.) 
Bazzad,  (Ar.)  XgA/km,  Hippocr. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  in  Africa.  It  abounds  with  a 
milky  juice,  wnicb  sometimes  exudes  from  the  joints  of  the  el4 
plants,  but  is  more  frequently  obtained  by  cutting  them  across  some 
inches  above  the  root  The  juice  which  flows  from  the  wound  soon 
^rdens,  and  is  tbe  gslbanum  which  is  brpoght  to  us  from  Syria  and 
the  Levant. 

The  best  sort  of  galbanura  consists  of  pale-coloured  pieces,  about 
tbe  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  which  on  bein^^  broken,  appear  to  be  com- 
pMOd  of  clear  white  tears,  of  a  bitterish  acrid  taste,  and  a  strong  pe- 
ctf  iar  sioell.  Bat  it  nost  demmenly  ocean  in  agglullnaftsd  masses* 
^Qvaposed  of  yellowisb^  of  reddisb  and  clear  white  tearsy  wbkb  ini^ 
^imafy  \m  torn  asunder,  mixed  witfe  seed  and  leaves^  ef  the  consist- 
ence of  firm  wax,  softening  by  heat,  and  becoming  brittle  by  cold* 
Whft  is  mixed  witb  saodf  eastk^  and  olbar  is^priUes,  and  la  of  a 
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brown  or  blackish  colour,  interspersed  with  no  white  grai&Sy  of  a 
weak  smell,  and  of  a  consistence  nlways  soft,  is  bad. 

Galbanum  is  almost  entirely  soluble  in  water,  but  the  solution  is 
milkj;  neither  does  wine  nor  vinen;ar  dissolve  it  perfectly.  Alcohol, 
according  to  Hagen,  has  very  little  action  upon  U.  It  is  not  fusible, 
but  furnishes  a  considerable  proportion  of  essentiil  oil  when  distilled 
with  water.  Neumanii  obtunea  from  a  poiiiid  of  galbaniioi  bj 
tiUatioii  with  water»  six  drachma  of  otU  Dendes  wtat  was  dissoMI 
in  the  water.  The  waterjr  extract  amoanted  to  about  three  OQVOOi* 
It  had  somewhat  of  a  nauseous  reliihy  but  could  not  have  been  re- 
cognised as  a  preparation  of  ^Ibanam.  From  the  same  qaantitj  al« 
cohol  extracted  upwards  of  nine  oiincesandahaif  of  ahanl«  bnttlo^ 
insipid,  inodorous  substance,  (resin?) 

medical  use. — Galbanum  agrees  in  virtue  with  gum  ammoniacum; 
but  is  generally  accounted  less  proper  in  asthmas,  and  more  so  in 
hysterical  complaints.  It  is  exhibited  in  the  form  of  pills  or  emul- 
sions, to  the  extent  of  about  a  drachm.  Applied  externally,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  resolve  and  discuss  tamours,  and  to  promote  suppuration. 
GalbtmuBi  PAorm.  IT.  31  and  PAO,— Oslbani  gammi  vena»  JT.  Tmk 


GALEGA  YIRGINIANA.    Virginia  Gaais-rue.    The  Moot. 

Hiis  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  known  North  American 
plants  of  the  dais  IMadelphia.  It  is  common  in  many  parts  of  Penn- 
ayWaniaf  New  Jersej,  &c.  It  is  called  cat-gut  in  Jersey,  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  roots  to  that  article.  A  decoction  of  the  roots  ia 
aaid  to  be  a  powerful  anthelmintic* 

GALLiEl.  E.  D.  L. 
Nui-galU.    The  iVesI  of  fAe  Cynips  QuercifoHu 

MoruFcia  Polyandries  Nat.  Ord.  Amtntacat. 

Syn,  Koix  de  Gallcs,  (F  )   Gallapfel,  (G.)   Galnoot,  (Dutch.)   GaUa,  (L) 

Agaliu,  (S.)    MajuP'hal,  (H.  San.) 

Olivier  has,  in  his  travels  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  given  us  an  ac- 
curate botanical  description  of  the  oak  which  produces  the  gall-nut, 
and  which,  he  sajrs,  was  till  then  unknown  to  botanists.  He  calls  it 
^uercus  inftctona^  (Dyer's  oak,)  and  characterizes  it  foliis  ovato 
Mongitf  nmtato  dentatia,  glaberrimis,  deciduis;  fructibus  scssilibus, 
longis^mii.  It  is  scattered  throngli  all  Asia  Minor,  from  the  Bos- 
phonis  to  Syria,  and  from  the  shore  of  the  Archlpelam  to  the  firoii» 
tiers  of  Persia.  It  has  a  crooked  stem,  and  seldom  reachea  the  hdghft 
of  six  feet  It  oftener  hu  the  appearance  of  a  shrub  than  of  a  little 
tree.  The  gall-nuts  come  at  the  shoots  of  the  young  boughs,  and 
are  produced  by  the  puncture  of  diplolepia  gallie  finctorix  to  depo- 
site  an  egg.  They  acauire  from  four  to  twelve  lines  in  diameter, 
and  are  geaerallj  round  and  covered  with  tuberosities.  They  are  ta 

*  Barton's  Collections*  Fart  I.  p.  64. 
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perfection  when  thej  have  acquired  thctr  full  size  iad  weight,  ^mft'^ 
pefaffe  the  insect  hw  pierced  them;  after  which  they  get  a  brighter 
colour,  and  lose  some  of  their  weight  The  harvest  takes  place 
about  the  middle  of  Mesnidor.  The  j^Hs  first  picked  are  laid  apart, 
and  are  known  under  ihe  name  of  I'or/t,  and  in  commerce  are  calle4 
black  and  green  galls.  Those  gathered  later  are  called  white  stalls, 
and  are  very  inferior  in  value.  In  commerce  they  occur  of  ditVerent 
sizes,  smooth  or  knotty  on  the  surface,  of  a  whitish,  reddibh,  or 
blackish  colour,  and  generally  pcneirated  with  a  small  hole.  Inter* 
aallj  tbey  consist  of  a  spongy,  bat  hard,  more  or  less  brown  sub- 
■tuice»  and  thej  have  a  very  rough  astringent  taste.  Good  galls  are 
a  blaekish-gray  or  yellow  cdour,  heavy,  and  tubercnlated  on  the 
•QrlMe.  They  are  the  most  powerful  astringents  we  possess^  and 
ifasesthe  discovery  of  the  tanning  principle  by  Mr*  Segoin,  have 
very  mnch  engaged  the  attention  of  chemists.  Neumann  got  from 
960  trains  of  coarsely  powdered  galls,  840  watery  extract,  and  af- 
terwards only  4  alcoholic;  and  inversely,  760  alcoholic,  and  80  wa- 
tery. But  the  most  minute  analysis  is  that  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  who 
found  that  500  grains  of  good  Aleppo  galls  cave,  by  lixiviating  tliem 
until  their  soluble  matters  were  taken  up,  and  evaporating  the  solution 
slowly,  185  grains  of  solid  matter,  wnich  when  examined  by  ana- 
lysis, appeared  to  coosist  of, 

Ttonin,*  180 

Madlage,  and  matter  rendered  insoluble  byevaporationf  12  * 
Ghdiic  acid,t  and  a  little  extractive  matter  •      •  St 
Kemainder,  calcareous  earth  and  saline  matter    -  12 
From  his  experiments,  Dr.  Duncan  is  disposed  to  think  that  Sir 
H.  Davy  has  underrated  the  fnnnin  of  nut-galls;  for  by  simple  re- 
peated infusions  in  hot  water,  the  residuum  of  500  j2;rains  in  one  ex- 
periment amounted  only  to  158,  and  in  another  only  to  136  grains. 
The  quantity  of  tannin,  estimated  in  Sir  H.  Davy's  way,  amounted, 
in  the  first,  to  220  grains,  and  in  the  second,  to  2JG.  The  great  dif- 
ference in  these  reinlts  from  Sir  £L  Davy's,  must  be  entirely  ascrib- 
ed to  some  difference  in  the  ^Is  themselves,  or  in  the  mode  of 
operation*  A  saturated  decoction  of  galls,  on  cooling,  deposites  a 
'  ttiqiioiis  |>aie  yellow  precipitate,  which  seems  to  be  purer  tannin  than 
what  can  be  got  bjr  anj  other  process,  but  it  still  requires  and  de- 
•errcs  a  more  minate  examination.   In  Dr.  JDancan's  experimentSy 

•  Thnnirif  when  completely  dried,  is  a  brittle  substance,  of  a  black  colour, 
and  vitreous  fracture;  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol;  it  is  much  more  soluble  in  hot 
than  in  cold  water.  The  solution  has  a  dark  brown  colour,  astringent  taste, 
and  pecuDar  imell;  it  is  precipitated  by  acids,  in  the  form  of  a  viscid  fluid  like 
pitch;  it  is  also  precipitated  by  carbonat  of  potass  in  yellow  flakes;  it  forms 
an  insoluble  clastic  precipitate  with  gelatin,  and  dark  blue  or  bbek  precipi- 
tates with  iron. 

f  ChXt  mdd  crystallizes  in  brilliant  colourless  plates,  of  an  acid  and  some- 
what austere  taste,  and  of  a  peculiar  odour  when  beated«  It  may  be  sublim* 
cd  without  alteration,  although  a  strong"  heat  decomposes  it  in  part.  It  is  not 
altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  is  soluble  In  1  1-2  of  water  at  212°,  ami  in  12 
vaters  at  60°,  and  in  four  times  its  weigiit  of  alcohol.  It  has  a  strong  affinity 
Ibr  metdlie  ozyds,  espeddl^  iron.  It  precipiutes  gold,  .copper  and  silver 
brown,  mercury  orangey  iron  black,  binnth  yeUmr,  and  InA  white* 

HaMhsve  not  been  exsnaaed. 
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a  very  weak  infusion  of  nut-galls  was  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid, 
lime-water,  sub-carbonat  of  potass,  acetat  of  lead,  sulphat  of  copper, 
nitrat  of  silver,  sulphat  of  iron,  tartrat  of  antimony,  nitrat  of  mer- 
cury, infusion  of  officinal  cinchona,  and  solution  of  gelatin;  it  was 
Dot  precipitated  by  nitrous  acid,  ammonia,  sulphat  of  zinc,  muriat 
of  mercury,  infusion  of  quassia,  or  infusion  of  saffron.    To  what 
principles  these  precipitates  are  owing,  remains  still  to  be  ascer- 
tained.   Vauqueiin  justly  observes,  that  the  infusions  of  nut-galls 
and  of  cinchona,  agree  in  precipitating  both  gelatin  and  tartrat  of 
antimony,  but  that  they  precipitate  each  other.     Another  fact, 
equally  curious,  occurred  in  Dr.  Duncan's  experiments:  a  mutually 
saturated  mixture,  of  the  infusion  of  nut-galls  and  cinchona,  still  pre- 
cipitates gelatin:  but  these  infusions,  separately  saturated  by  ge- 
latin, do  not  act  on  each  other.    Hence  it  appears  that  the  action 
of  these  infusions  on  each  other,  depends  on  principles  contained  in 
each,  compatible  with  the  presence  of  tannin,  but  reacting  on  each 
other,  and  that  gelatin  precipitates  these  principles  along  with  the 
tannin.  Sir.  H.  Davy  has  concluded  that  tannin  and  gelatin  unite  in^ 
fixed  proportions,  viz.  46  of  tannin  with  54  gelatin:  were  this  cor-^ 
rect,  it  would  very  much  facilitate  the  analysis  of  astringents,  but 
unfortunately  Dr.  Duncan's  experiments  do  not  confirm  it  A 
twelve  hours'  infusion  of  500  grains  of  nut-galls  in  twelve  ounces  of 
water,  precipitated  successively  with  equal  quantities  of  solution' 
of  gelatin,  containing  each  twenty-four  grains,  gave  precipitate*  f 
weighing  98,  64,  48,  and  36  grains:  hence,  if  we  suppose  the  whole 
gelatin  used  to  be  contained  in  each  precipitate,  these  consisted  of 
24  grains  of  gelatin,  and  74,  40,  24,  and  12  grains  of  tannin;  so 
that,  from  the  weight  of  the  precipitate  alone,  we  cannot  estimate  i 
the  tannin.    Dr.  Bostock  has  drawn  the  same  conclusions  from  a  set 
of  experiments  which  he  made  without  any  knowledge  of  Dr.  Dun- 
can's. It  lias  been  generally  asserted,  that  the  precipitate  of  tannin 
and  gelatin  is  insoluble  in  water,  either  cold  or  hot;  but  Dr.  Duncan  r 
found  that  in  boiling  water  it  not  only  becomes  soft  and  viscid,  but« 
a  certain  portion  is  dissolved,  which  separates  again  when  the  solu-r 
tion  cools.   He  also  remarks,  that  if  the  precipitate  be  dried  without' 
any  heat,  it  has  a  yellowish-white  appearance,  opaque,  and  withoutr 
lustre;  but  if  exposed  to  a  very  moderate  increase  of  temperature'^ 
before  it  be  dry,  it  seems  to  under^  a  kind  of  fusion,  and  acquiresf 
transparency,  a  dark  brown-red  colour,  and  a  resinous  lustre;  withf 
a  higher  temperature,  even  when  almost  dry,  it  will  become  so  fluid  t 
as  to  pass  through  filtering  paper.    Mr.  Davy  discovered  that  it  ia 
soluble  in  excess  of  gelatin,  it  is  also  extremely  soluble  in  ammonia, 
forming  a  red  solution.  » 

Medical  use, — An  infusion  or  decoction  of  galls  may  be  used  with 
advantage  as  an  astringent  gargle;  and  an  ointment  of  one  part  of 
finely  p4»wdered  galls  to  eight  of  any  simple  ointment  is  applied 
with  success  in  ha^morrhoidal  affections.  « 
|C(0*  tialLx,  rharm.  U.        Idem,  iV".  IVA- i'Aarm.— Galla,  PhiL  Pharm, 
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OAMBOOIA.  R  D.  L.  fifomftofft 

TTie  Gum  Beain  of  Stalagmitis  Gambogioides,  and  some  other  trees^ 

JJfU.  tattM  Ootte,  (P.)  Gummigrutt,  (G.)  ^Gowmi  Ootta*  (1.)  (Mm 

r«iwGnd.  (Ar. ) 

The  tree  which  furnifihes  the  Gamboge  is  of  middling  size,  and 
grows  wild  in  the  kingdom  of  Siam  and  in  Ceylon.  In  Siam  the  gum- 
resin  is  obtained  in  drops  bj  breaking  the  leaves  and  young  shoots; 
Kence  probably  its  name  gummi-guttffij  but  in  Ceylon  it  is  extracted 
from  the  wood  of  the  tree  in  the  form  of  a  juice,  which  soon  becomes 
mIhI.  OacDboge,  or  at  least  a  very  similar  snbstaneey  is  also  got 
in  the  same  way  from  different  species  of  Garcioia,  especially  m 
Gambogia,  (the  Gambopia  Gotta  of  Lion.)  TFUld,  g,  938,  tp,  3. 
IMeeandria  MonogymOf  and  from  different  species  of  Hypencomy 
especially  the  Bacciferum.  It  is  brought  from  the  Bast  Indies  in  largt 
calces  or  rolls.  The  best  sort  has  a  deep  yellow  or  orange  colour, 
shining  fracture,  and  is  free  from  impurities.  It  has  no  smell,  and 
▼ery  little  taste,  unless  kept  in  the  mouth  for  some  time,  when  it 
impresses  a  slight  sense  of  acrimony.  Neumann  got  from  16  ounces, 
14  of  alcoholic  extract,  and  one  of  watery;  and  inversely,  13  of 
water^r,  and  two  of  alcoholic.  He  also  found  it  almost  entirely  so- 
Ittble  in  water,  impregnated  with  a  moderate  proportion  of  fixed  al- 
kaline salt  According  to  Dr.  Dancan*s  expenments,  which  conftrai 
tiiese  observations,  the  watery  solatton  is  opaque  and'yellow.  With 
alcohol  it  forms  a  transparent  solution  of  a  bright  golden  coloorf 
and  the  residuum  is  totally  sololiie in  water*  The  alcoholic  solution 
is  decomposed  by  water,  becoming  yellow  and  opaque;  but  the  pre- 
cipitate remains  long  suspended,  and  cannot  be  separated  by  com- 
mon filtering  paper.  Ammoniatod  alcohol  dissolves  gamboge  with 
similar  phenomena.  Gamboge  is  readily  soluble  in  solution  of  po- 
tass, acquiring  a  bright  red  colour  the  moment  it  is  thrown  into  it, 
and  formiog  a  dark-coloured  solution  which  is  not  decomposed  by 
WtHmt  knt  Sie  addition  of  any  acid  immediatel;^  prod«ees  a  eojpiow 
jello>r  precipitate,  very  sotnble  in  excess  of  actd.  Gamboge  is  ato 
wy  iolnble,  hot  with  decomposHion,  in  acids.  The  acid  solution  is 
precipitated  by  water.  Braeonnot  8ay:$  it  consists  of  one-fifth  of  gum, 
and  Mttr-fifths  of  an  aeidiferous  resin,  from  which  he  extracted,  by 
analysis,  22.3  dry  muriatic  acid,  35  charcoal,  4£  gases.  This  re- 
quires  to  be  confirmed. 

Medical  use. — Gamboge  evacuates  powerfully,  both  upwards  and 
downwards;  some  condemn  it  as  acting  with  too  great  violence,  and 
occasioning  dangerous  hypercatharsis;  while  others  are  of  a  contrary 
opinion.  Geoftroy  seems  particularly  fond  of  this  medicine,  and  in- 
iMrms  as,  that  he  1ms  frequently  given  from  two  to  four  grains,  ¥rith* 
o«t  ila  piwving  at  all  emetic;  that  from  fear  to  eigKt  grains  both 
vsnit  and  purge  without  violencei  that  its  operation  is  soon  orerj 
and  tliat  if  given  in  a  liquid  form,  and  sufiiciently  diluted,  it  does- 
not  need  any  corrector;  that  in  the  form  of  a  bolus  or  pili^  it  is  most 
apt  to  prove  emetic,  but  Terr  rarely  has  this  eflect  if  joined  along 
with  calomel.  He  nevertheless  cautioBS  against  its  ttse  where  thtt 
patipnta.  caanoi  easily  bear  vomiting. 
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Tt  has  been  used  in  dropsjr  with  cream  of  tartar  or  jalap,  or  both^ 
to  quicken  their  operation.  It  is  also  reconiinended  by  ^oinc  to  the 
extent  of  fifteen  grains,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  vegetable  alkali, 
in  cases  of  the  tape-worm.  This  dose  is  ordered  in  the  morning;  and 
if  the  worm  is  not  expelled  in  two  or  tliree  hours,  it  is  repeated  even 
to  the  third  time  witli  safetj  and  clhcacy.  It  is  assertea  that  it  has 
been  jgiven  to  tfab  €ztMit  even  ia  dellctfte  heMts. 

It  18  an  ingredient,  and  probeblj  tfie  active  one  in  moot  of  tbe 
noatrams  for  expelling  taeniae. 

(Or  Gambogi^  Fharm,  U,&Bad  ofPAiXr-CaBbogiai  PJbrnk  N.  IM. 


OAULTHERIA. 

Mauntain  TetL   Pariridgt-Btny*    7%e  Leaou* 

It  is  also  called  berried-tea,  grouse-berry,  and  deer-berries;  and 
ia  one  of  the  principal  articlea  of  the  Materia  Mediea  of  aome  Indian 
tribes.  It  ia  eztensiTely  spread  over  tbe  more  barnn,  mountaiiMMia 
parte  of  the  United  States.  In  infaaion  it  poaaessea  a  atimulantand 
anodyne  quality,  and  is  said  to  be  useful  in  cases  of  asthma. 

fX^'  Same  name  in  the  secondary  list  of  the  Fharm.  U.  iS.and  in  the  primaiy 
one  of  FkiLi  that  of  iV.  York  has  it  under  the  name  of  Gaultherix  folia. 


6BNTIANA.  L.  L.   Gentiana  Lutka.  E. 
Omiian.    The  RooL 
FmUmdria  Diggm^  Mat.  Ovd.  i^Moeea^  Una.   QtnHmm^  Ju». 

Sjpk  GeflHine  jaune^  (F.)  Easiaii^  (€k)  GeiixiMHi*  (L)  GeDDlam»  (B.) ' 

r«nMi%  Diaiooiw 

Gentian  ia  a  perennial  plants  ivhich  grows  upon  the  Alps,  Pyre- 
nees, Appeninesy  and  other  monntainoaa  aituationa  in  the  temperate 
parts  of  Europe. 

The  roots  arc  long,  thick,  externally  of  a  brown  colour,  and 
wrinkled:  internally  spongy,  and  of  a  vellow  colour,  without  any 
remarkable  smell,  but  surpassin^^  in  bitterness  all  other  European 
vegetables.  Alcohol  dissolves  oDly  the  bitter  extractive;  water,  botb 
the  extractive  and  mucilage. 

Nenmann  got  from  Duu  grains  390  alcoholic,  and  afterwards  210 
inaipid  watery  extraety  and  inveraely  540  watefy^  and  only  20  alco* 
holic. 

Medical  tM&^Oentian  possesses  the  general  virtues  of  bitters  in 

an  eminent  degree,  and  is  totally  devoid  of  astnngency.  On  dead 
animal  matter,  it  acts  aa  an  antiseptic.   Taken  into  the  stomach,  it 

proves  a  powerful  tonic,  and  in  large  doses  it  evacuates  the  intes- 
tines. It  is  useful  in  debility  of  the  stoniach,  in  general  debility, 
and  in  goiut.  Combined  >vith  astringents  it  cures  intern\ittents. 
Externally,  it  is  applied  to  putrid  ulcers.  Although  so  intense  a 
bitter,  it  is  much  preyed  upon  by  a  small  insect. 
Oj*  Gentiana,  Pharm.     &  and  ofFJUL—Uuiix,  Gentianac,  in  that  of  if.  IM> 
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GBENTIANA  CATBSBiBL 

Shte  Omtian.    Hie  Root  . 

This  plant  is  pre-eminent  in  the  bitterness  of  its  roots,  which  are 
branching  and  somewhat  fleshy.  When  dried,  it  has  at  first  a  mu- 
cilaginous and  sweetish  taste,  which  is  soon  followed  by  an  intense 
bitter,  nearly  approaching  that  of  the  officinal  gentian.  This  quality, 
according  to  Professor  Bieelow,  appears  to  reside  in  a  bitter  extrac- 
tive  principle,  solable  bo£  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  A  little  resin  it 
also  present  Both  the  alcoholic  and  watery  solutions  eihibit  the 
bitterness  more  powerfullj  than  the  root  in  substance.  It  hu  no 
astringency. 

It  is  used  in  the  Southern  states  in  decoction,  in  pneumonia,  as  a 
tonic  and  sudorific.  Its  tincture  is  used  in  dyspepsia,  from  two 
drachms  to  half  an  ounce.  It  may  be  considered  as  useful  in  all 
cases  where  a  pure  and  simple  bitter  is  indicated. 

0^  Fharm,  U,  &,  secondary,  and  in  that  of  FML — omitted  in  that  of  N.  York. 


GBOFFROYA  INBRMIS.  E.  A 
CMag94r€e.    7^  Bark 

Biadefphia  Duandna.  Nat.  Ord.  PapiUonaetmt  Linn.  LegumtnosOf  Jusa. 
Syn.  Umari  de  la  Jamaique»  (F.)    Geoffrunrinde,  (G.) 

The  bark  of  this  tree,  which  grows  in  the  low  savannas  of  Jamaica, 
is  of  a  gray  colour  externally,  but  black  and  furrowed  on  the  inside. 
The  powder  looks  like  jalap,  but  is  not  so  heavy.  It  has  a  mucila- 
ginous and  sweetish  taste,  and  a  disagreeable  smell. 

Medical  use. — Its  medical  eflfects  are  much  greater  than  its  sensi- 
ble qualities  would  lead  us  to  expect  It  is  given  in  cases  of  worms, 
especially  for  lumbrici,  in  form  of  powder,  decoction,  syrun,  and  ex* 
tract  The  decoction  is  preferred^  and  is  made  bj  slowly  boiling  an 
ounce  of  the  fresh  dried  nsrk  in  a  quart  of  water,  till  it  assume  the 
coloar  of  Madeira  wine.  This,  sweetened,  is  the  syrup  i  evaporatedy 
it  forms  an  extract  It  commonlj  produces  some  sickness  and jpuig- 
ing;  sometimes  violent  effects,  as  vomiting,  delirium,  and  lever. 
These  last  are  said  to  be  owing  to  an  over-dose,  or  to  drinking  cold 
water;  and  are  relieved  bj  the  use  of  warm  water*  castor  oil,  or  a 
vegetable  acid. 

GERANIUM  MACULATUM. 

Crana-biiL   SpaUed  QeranUmu    Th»  Root. 

This  is  improperly  cilled  crow*fbot  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States.  It  grow«  plentifully  about  Philadelphia.  Tlie  root,  boiled  in 
milk,  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  the  cholera  of  children.  In  Ken- 
tucky it  has  been  collected  for  the  tormentil  of  the  shops.  It  is  called 
in  some  of  the  north-western  parts  of  the  United  States,  Racine  a 
Pecquet,  after  a  person  of  this  name.  The  western  Indians  say  it  is 
the  most  effectual  of  all  their  remedies  for  the  cure  of  the  venereal 
disease. 
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An  aqueous  infusion  of  the  roots  forms,  it  is  said,  an  excellent 
injection  in  gonorrhira  and  old  gleets;  and  Dr.  Mease  mentions  its 
efficacy  in  stopping  bleedings,  bjr  applying  the  root  to  the  bleeding 
orifice. 

GemAum  PAm.  r.  &  and  ia  tiat  .of  Badaii^  Item.  JT. 

(p*  Hiring  inbaittid     ft  qf  Hie  fetaaiaa  micahtttm  to  chwif  ai 

lysis,  I  find  that  it  ooBtMH  - 

Fibrous  substance,  gallic  acid  in  considerable  quantity,  tannin,  mucilage, 
amadin,  red  colouring  matter,  principally  in  the  covering  of  the  root.  A  few 
acicular  crystals,  soluble  in  aether,  were  also  obtained. 

The  OMdieal  ▼btnea  of  loot  teiide,  without  douht,  in  those  substancea 
imparting  astringency  toll^  aad^aiO  piobably  entirely  independent  of  the  few 
ai^lalaliaAlttdcdto.  £BWAa»  Wsaxim^  M.  D. 


GEUM  RIVALE. 
WaiiT  Jivem.   The  Rwt. 


Gaum  Ukbahuii. 
Commim  Jh^eM.  Btih  Bmmit,    Tht  Root 

kosandria  Polygynia,  Nat.  Ord.  Sentieosie^  Linn.  Homcestf  Juss. 

Avens  is  a  common  perennial  plant  in  shadj  uncQltirated  places, 
and  flowers  from  May  to  August.   The  root  is  fibrous,  externallj  of 
a  dark  red  colour,  internally  white,  and  lias  the  flavour  of  cloves, 
with  a  bitterish  astrin^nt  taste.  Its  virtues  are  said  to  be  increased, 
bj  cultivation,  and  the  large  roots  are  preicrred  to  the  sioaller  fibres. 
It  iMitbotlu^  up  in  the  spring,  when  tbe  leaves  begin  to  appear, 
the  mell  u  tkaii  atronces^  kdeed  it  is  luirdly  to  be  perc«Ted 
wlifla  it  flevera.  It  iMMt  be  dried  in  the  eir,  bet  not  with m  strong 
hest)  as  its  flavour  woeld  be  dissipated,  and  its  rirtees  diminished. 
Ittiages  hoth  wmter  and  alcohol  red.   Half  an  ounee  yielded  30 
grains  of  resinous,  and  20  of  gummy  extract;  the  former  had  tbe 
ameli  of  the  root,  the  latter  was  without  smell,  and  merely  astrin- 
gent.   Water  distilled  from  it  has  a  pleasant  flavour,  and  carries 
over  a  little  thickish  essential  oil.    It  has  been  more  recently  ana- 
lyzed by  Melandri  and  Morctti,  who  got  from  two  ounces  118  grains 
of  tannin,  181  extractive,  61  of  saponaceous  extract  and  saline  mat- 
ter, 92  of  mucous  extract,  23  of  resin,  496  uf  woody  libres,  and  76 
of  volatile  oil*  water  and  loss. 

Modietd  toe— Avene  it  an  old  febrifuge  neotioaed  bj  Ray,  bat 
again  brought  into  notice  by  Buckhave.  It  is  recommended  as  a 
svbstitnte  for  cinchona,  in  intermittent  fevers,  dysentery,  and  chro* 
nic  diarrhoeas,  flatulent  colic,  affections  of  the  pnosB  vise,  asthmatic 
symptoms  and  cases  of  debility.  Half  a  drachm  or  a  drachm  of  the 
powder  may  be  given  four  times  a  da}',  simply,  or  made  up  into  an 
electuary  with  honey  or  rhubarb.  Two  table-spoonfuls  of  the  decoc- 
tion may  be  given  every  hour;  or  a  table-spoonful  of  a  tincture, 
made  with  an  ounce  of  the  root  to  a  pint  of  aict^ol,  three  or  foar 
times  a  day. 

(C^Geum,  item  1^. &aaderPJUIl--CMSivalisBadix,  PAorm.  iV:  York. 
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GILLENIA  (Spir^a)  Trifoliata. 
Commtm  Gillenuu   Indian  Fkffnc  B$oL   Bmommi^M  JOfip* 

This  flhrob  grows  plentifully  in  the  United  States,  and  fe  ono  of 
die  few  active  plants  of  the  class  Icosandria.  The  root,  the  part 
OflBplojed,  consists,  like  that  of  the  officinal  Ipecacuanha,  of  a  bark, 
ana  woodj  part.  The  active  power  seems  to  reside  eiclusively  in 
the  bark,  it  is  a  safe  and  efficacious  emetic  in  doses  of  about  30 
grains.  It  also  seems  to  possess  a  tonic  power,  and  has  accordingly 
been  thought  peculiarly  beneficial  in  intermittent  fever.  It  is  some- 
times very  injudiciously  employed  by  the  country  people,  insomuch 
tliat  they  are  obliged  to  apply  for  mgi^cal  aid  to  remove  the  debility 
induced  by  the  large  doses  oil  the  root  which  they  employ.  Another 
species  it  is  said,  grows  m  Kentacky,  which  Is  stiU  more  valiiabley 
as  an  emetic,  than  the  one  under  nottt^* 

Professor  Bigelow,  in  speaking  of  the  gillenia,  says,  he  can  add 
bis  own  testimony  to  its  possessing  juoperties  analogous  to  those  of 
ipecacnan.  It  requires,  nowever,  (ne  adds,)  a  larger  dose,  and  he 
has  not  been  satisned,  that  it  is  at  all  certain  in  its  operation. 

In  small  doses,  like  ipecacuan,  it  appears  to  possess  a  tonic  power; 
there  does  not  seem  any  reason,  from  what  is  stated  of  this  article, 
to  conclude  that  it  can  supersede  the  foreign  ipecacuan.  Indeed, 
some  experiments  made  in  this  University,  deny  it  any  extraordi- 
nary powers  as  an  emetic,  even  in  very  large  doses;  others,  never- 
theless, tend  to  establish  its  virtoes,  and  all  alike  tend  to  prove  tbe 
great  nncertainty  of  medical  experience. 

^  GtUenia,  Pharm.  UiS^Uttdnt  PMl  In  (hat  of  IT.  Torft  ?t  It  GiHeAlx 
trifoliatac  radix. — Another  variety  under  the  name  of  GiUernxstipulncextrntfo^ 
or  wcftem  dropwort,  is  also  introduced  kit*  tlii*latter  phafiBacop«eiA*^ 


GLYCYRRHIZA.  E.  L.  D, 
Liquorice.    The  Root  and  Extract, 

%n.  Reglisse,  (F.)  Sussholzwnrzel,  (G.)  lagotUk^  (L)  BegaTiza,  (8.)  YTiiU. 
hiMoos,  (Ar.)  JMIUflMd'b,  (H.>  YliBWiililHi,  48aP*>  fkuu>ffi{^  Diotcofc 

Liquorice  is  a  perennial  plant,  and  a  native  of  the  south  of  £a* 
rope,  bat  it  is  cnltiTated  in  considerable  quantities  in  England  for 
medical  purposes,  and  the  roots  which  are  raised  there,  are  prefer- 
red to  those  imported  from  abroad,  which  are  very  frequently  mouldy 
and  spoiled,  wnich  this  root  is  extremely  apt  to  be  when  not  well 
preserved  in  a  perfectly  dry  place.  The  roots  are  very  long,  about 
an  inch  thick,  flexible,  fibrous,  externally  of  a  brown  colour,  inter- 
Ballyj^ellow,  and,  when  fresh,  juicy.  Their  taste  is  very  sweet, 
commned  with  a  slight  des^ee  of  bitter,  whea  long  kept  iv  the 
month*  They  are  prepaTed"  fbrnse  by  peeling  them,  cutting' away 
all  the  fibres  and  spoiled  or  mooldy  paH& 

The  powder  of  liquorice  usually  sold  Is  often  mingfed  with  flour, 
and  peraaps  also  with  substancet  mit  quite  so  whotesomer  tke  best 

*  Barton's  Collectioni,  Part  L  p.  26.  Paitll.  ^.  A 
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sort  IB  of  a  browniBh-yellow  coloiir»  the  fine  pale  yellow  beins  gene-  ' 
rall  y  sophisticated,  and  it  is  of  a  very  rich  sweet  tastey  much  more 
agreeable  than  that  of  the  tresh  root. 

Neumann  got  from  960  parts  of  dried  liquorice,  300  alcoholic  ex- 
tract, and  afterwards  210  watery,  and  inversely  540  watery,  and 
only  30  alcoholic.    The  original  tilcoholic  exuuct  is  the  sweetest 

Robiquet  obtained  from  liquorice  root,  1.  Amjlteeoiifl  feeulnm; 
2.  A  saechariiie  substance  hsTiog  no  resemblance  to  sugar;  S.  A 
new  crYstalline  substancei  4.  A  resinous  oil,  which  is  the  cause  of 
the  aenmoiiy  in  the  decoctions;  5«  Fhosphat  and  maiat  ot  lime  and 
mttnesia;  &  Woody  fibre. 

Medical  use. — Its  predominant  constituents  being  saccharine  and 
mucilaginous  matter,  its  only  action  is  that  of  a  mild  demulcent,  and 
as  such  it  is  frequently  usp^  in  catarrh,  and  in  some  stomach  com- 
plaints, which  seem  to  arise  from  a  deficiency  of  the  natural  mucus, 
which  should  defend  the  stomach  agaiubt  the  acrimony  of  the  food, 
and  the  fluids  secreted  into  it 

On  aecoQBt  of  its  bnlk  it  is  rarely  eihibtted  in  tsbatuice^  \mt 
more  frequently  in  infusion  or  decoction* 

(SyGHjeytmsa,  Fkmm,Ui  S.  tni  FhiL  In  that  of  if.  For^  GljcyithinB 
ladijc* 

EZTMAOTUM  OlTCTBBBIZJB.    ExtfOCt  of  LxqUOfU^, 

As  this  extract  is  never  prepared  by  the  apothecary,  but  common* 
ly  imported  from  other  countries,  the  Edinburgh  College  have  insert- 
ed it  in  their  list  vi  the  liateria  Medica.  It  is  imported  in  cylia* 
dricai  rolls,  coTered  with  bey  letTos.  It  shonld  be  perfectly  black, 
lirittle  when  cold,  and  break  with  a  smooth  and  glassy  fracture, 
have  a  sweet  taste,  withoat  eawyreama,  and  be  entirely  soluble  ia 
water.  It  is  prepered  fimm  the  neahroots  by  eipnssioo,  decoctieiiy 
and  inspissation. 

The  best  foreign  extract  of  liquorice  is  prepared  in  Catalonia,  but 
it  is  not  so  pure  or  so  agreeable  as  the  retined  liquorice  sold  in  the 
shops  in  small  cylindrical  pieces  not  thicker  than  a  goose-quill. 

This  article  is  much  employed  in  cases  of  catarrh,  &c.  in  combi- 
nation with  other  aubstances,  as  paregoric  elixir,  &c.  to  allay  the 
eoogh*  It  is  tronblesome  to  dissolve  it  in  water  in  the  solid  miwei 
in  which  we  receiTe  it»  An  excellent  mode  of  keeping  it  for  use,  ia 
io  pulverize  it  in  very  cold  weather,  and  mix  it  with  about  one-fifth 
part  of  the  powdered  root,  which  prevents  its  agglatinatingi  and  a 
mixture  is  readily  made  with  it,  even  in  cold  water. 

Neumann  got  from  480  parts  of  Spanish  extract,  460  watery  ex- 
tract, and  the  residuum  was  not  affected  by  alcohol}  and  inversely 
he  got  280  alcoholic,  and  180  watery  extract  In  this  last  case  the 
alcoholic  ejttract  contained  all  the  sweetness,  the  watery  having 
•careely  any  taste.  From  the  similarity  of  their  taste,  Dr.  Thomson 
has  made  it  a  species  of  his  new  genus  sarcocoli,  but  Neumann's 
more  accurate  analysis  shows  that  it  is  a  compound. 

The  extract  possesses  the  same  properties  with  the  root^  and  ia 
used  for  the  formation  of  several  kinds  of  troches. 

The  use  of  liquorice  in  preventing  the  tormina  from  senna,  has 
been  adverted  to. 
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COtANATUM.      Jk   PimioA  ChukWATUM.  JBL 

Pomegranate*    The  Rind  of  the  Fruit. 

Jiunmiti^  Xfynogffnuu  Nut.  (MU  PvtMtut%  Unn*  MjffttSf  Jon* 

Bjfm.  LeGmudier,  (F.^  CinutiH  fdicbftle,  (G.)  Gniiido,  (S.)  Pobmi  Gm- 
nato,  (I.)  moi,  (Ar.)  AaAr*  (H.)  l>aiiiii»  (San.)  Han  Xe  fieiii  (Chili.) 

The  |»oinecrtiuite  it  a  low  trtey  or  imthor  shrub,  growing  wild  in 
Italy  and  oftor  eouotries  in  the  south  of  Euro]>e;  it  is  pometimeB 

mtX  with  in  oar  gardens;  but  the  fruit,  for  which  it  is  chiefly  valaed, 
rarely  cooies  to  perfection.  The  fruit  has  the  genend  qualities  of 
the  other  sweet  summer  fruits,  allaying  heat,  quenching  thirst,  and 
gently  loosening  the  belly.   Thcirind  is  a  strong  astringent,  striking 
a  permanent  blue  with  sulphat  of  iron,  and  as  such  is  occasionally 
made  use  of.    The  bark  of  the  root  is  stated  by  Dr.  Buchanan  to 
have  been  long  used  with  success  in  the  East  Indies  for  the  cure  of 
ts&nia.    Dr.  Duncan  also  made  some  trials  of  it  and  of  catechu  in 
Grent  Britaim  on  the  supposition  that  it  wia  the  aetringent  princiide 
whicb  acted  diemically  on  the  gelatmova  bodr  of  the  worn,  bnt  the 
introdoction  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  prevented  him  from  prosecuting 
the  experiment.   Mr*  Breton,  (MeiU  Chit,  7V«  8.  pi  SOI.)  gave  it 
in  powder  in  3i.  doses,  and  in  decoction  of  two  ounces  of  the  bark, 
to  one  gallon  of  water,  reduced  fjix. — a  glassful,  cold,  every  half 
hour  tin  four  doses  are  taken.  The  worm  was  generally  voided  alive, 
a  few  minutes  after  the  last  dose.    Celsus,  (lib.  iv.  cap.  xvii.)  speaks 
of  the  use  of  pomegranate  stalks  for  the  broad  worm.    The  flowers 
are  of  an  elegant  red  colour,  in  appearance  resembling  a  dried  red 
me.  Tbelrtiitebbltteriihandaatnngent  They  are  recomnended 
in  dlartfaflsas,  dysenteries,  and  other  cases  where  astringent  medi- 
cines are  proper. 
07  QnuMtna^  PAerm.  V.  &  aadcf  PiUJL— Gianati  ooitei^  PAona.  If.  York. 


OUAIACUM. 
GvAiAouM  Oftioinals.  E.  D. 

Guaiac,    The  fFood  and  Gum  Resin. 
Dtamdria  Monogyma*  Nat.  Ord.  OrumaJes,  Linn.  Mutaeuc,  J  ass. 

Gtivac,  (F.)  Guajakgummi,  (G.)  Guajaco,  (1.)  Cuayaco,  (S.)  Ibin^, 
id  est  Lignum  dulce,  (Piso,  im.  JSat\  tt  Med,  p.  146^  Ed.  1658.) 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies^  where  it  crows  to  a  mid- 
dling sizie»  The  wood  i<  heavier  than  water,  very  nard,  resinous, 
and  of  a  j;reenish-black  colonr.  Its  taste  is  bitterish,  and  when  kin- 
dled it  gives  out  a  pleasant  smell.  It  is  brought  either  in  pieces, 
which  are  sometimes  covered  with  a  pale  yellow  alburnum,  or  al- 
ready rasped,  when  by  division  its  colour  appears  greenish,  brown, 
or  yellow.  The  bark  is  thin,  of  an  ash-gray  or  blackish  colour,  and 
apparently  composed  of  several  laminae.  It  is  less  resinous  than  the 
wood.    Neumann  got  from  7680  parts  of  the  wood,  1680  akoholic. 


850  G.— Goaiacani. 

and  280  waterv  extmct.  and  inverselr  TAQ  watcrT,  and  960  alco- 
holic;  from  3840  of  the  bark  he  ir^t  560  alcoholic,  and  >C0  v\  aterv, 
and  inversely  6-20  water v,  and  ZAO  alcoholic.  The  resin  exudes 
spuntaneoualy  in  tear>i,  but  i^  principally  obtained  by  sawing  the 
wood  into  billets  about  liiree  feet  long,  which  are  liien  bored  with  an 
aogar  loDgitudioailj.  One  end  of  these  is  laid  upon  a  fire,  so  that 
a  olabMti  may  rccem  the  melted  resiny  which  rans  tfarMg|k  the 
hole  as  the  wood  barns.  It  may  be  also  obtained  by  bcnlinftke  chl|» 
«r  sewings  of  the  wood,  ia  water  or  muriat  of  soda*  The  mm 
iwims  at  the  top,  and  maj  be  skimmed  oC 

Guaiac  resin  has  a  brownish- jel low  coloar  exteniany;  when  held 
agarn<^t  the  light  is  transparent,  breaks  with  an  nniform  smooth  sein- 
ing fracture,  of  a  bluish-green  cnhrir,  is  pul\  eri/nble,  and  the  powder 
has  a  white  colour,  gradually  becoming  bluish-green;  i>  fusible  in  a 
moderate  heat,  but  not  softened  by  the  heat  of  the  fingers;  without 
proper  smell  and  taste,  but  when  thrown  on  hot  coals  diflfusin^  an 
agreeable  odour,  and  when  swallowed  in  a  state  of  minute  division, 
causing  an  insoflRmble  bnming  and  prickling  in  tlie  throat  Its  m- 
cilic  gravity  is  1.8S.  Nenmann  from  480  parts,  400  alcchOQCy 
and  only  10  watery  extract;  and  inversely,  80  watery,  and  tSOaleo* 
hoUc  Mr.  Brande  has  more  lately  investigated  this  substance  with 
much  care.  Digested  with  water,  about  one-tenth  of  it  is  diaeolvedy 
the  water  acquiring  a  sweetish  taste  and  jrreenish-brown  coloar. 
The  liquid,  when  evaporated,  leaves  a  brown  substance,  soluble  in 
hot  water  and  alcohol,  but  scarcely  in  sulphuric  ether,  and  precipi- 
tating the  muriats  of  alumina  and  tin.  Alcohol  readily  forms  with 
guaiac  a  deep  brown-coloured  solution,  rendered  milky  water, 
and  precipitated  pale-green  by  the  muriatic  and  sulphuric  acids* 
brawn  bertha nttiicy  andpaMlne  Igr  the oxy-m«rialic«b«timlby  6is 
acetic  aetd  or  by  allcalies.  The  sonitieft  ia  ether  eihibita  nearly  the 
same  properties.   Gaaiac  is  solaMe  in  aboat  15  parts  of  solution  af 

fi»tas8,  and  in  38  of  ammonia;  and  the  solutions  are  precipitated  by 
e  nitric,  muriatic,  and  dilated  sulphuric  acids.  Sulphuric  acid  dis- 
solves it,  and  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid.  On  beini:  burnt 
it  leaves  a  lar^^e  proportion  of  charcoal.  Dr.  WoUaston  has  disco- 
vered a  curious  property  of  guaiac.  By  exposure  to  air  and  li2;ht,  it 
acquires  a  green  colour.    This  eftect  is  produced  in  the  greatest  de- 

Sree  by  the  most  relranj'ible  ravs.  In  the  least  refrangible  rays  it  is 
eoxydized,  and  the  yellow  colour  is  restored.  The  same  e&'ect  is 
prodnced  by  hot  metal.  According  to  this  analjsist  it  dillers  from 
the  resins  in  the  changes  of  coloar  produced  on  it  by  air  and  ligld, 
and  the  action  of  the  acids;  in  not  formine  tannin»  bat  oxalic  acid 
when  treated  with  nitric  acid;  and  in  the'iaige  proportion  of  char> 
coal  it  affords  when  burnt.  It  is  somctimea  adulterated  with  colo- 
phony or  common  resin;  but  the  fraud  is  easily  detected  by  ths 
smell  of  turf)et»tine  emitted  when  thrown  on  live  coals. 

Medical  use, — Taken  internally,  guaiac  commonly  excites  a  sense 
of  warmth  in  the  stomach,  a  dryness  of  the  mouth,  with  tliirst.  It  in- 
creases the  heat  of  tlie  body  and  quickens  the  circulation.  If  the 
patient  be  kept  warm,  it  produces  diaphoresis;  if  exposed  freely  lo 
the  air«  an  increased  flaw  of  orine.  In  large  doses  it  is  purgative^ 
Gaaiu  is  a  oselul  reaedyt 
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1.  In  rheumatism  and  goat. 

2»  In  certain  venereal  symptoms,  as  in  foul  indolent  ulcers,  and 
a  thickened  state  of  the  ligaments  or  periosteum,  remain- 
ing after  the  body  is  reduced  by  a  mercurial  course.  Gua- 
iic  will  also  tnipend  the  progress  of  some  of  the  secondary 
symptoms^  Irat  it  is  totally  incapable  of  eradicattng  titie 
syphilis. 

5»  In  ciitaneooB  diseases. 

4.  In  ozenaf  and  serofuloiis  affections  of  themembimctaad  li- 
gaments. 

The  wood  is  always  exhibited  in  decoction.    From  the  resinous 
nature  of  the  active  constituent  of  this  substance,  this  cannot  be  a 
very  active  preparation,  as  the  menstruum  is  totally  incapiible  of 
dissolving,  though  it  may  suspend  a  itule  of  the  re&iu.    The  decoc- 
tion of  an  ounce  may  be  draoK  in  cupfuls  in  the  course  of  a  day. 
The  resin  may  be  exhibited, 
1.  In  subsumce,  either  made  into  pills,  or  suspended  in  water 
in  the  form  of  an  emulsion.    In  this  way  fWmi  10  to  60 
grains  of  the  resin  may  be  taken  in  the  day. 
2*  In  solution  in  alcoliol.    About  lialf  an  ounce  of  the  tincture, 
with  three  ounces  of  water,  is  a  sudorific  dose  for  an  adult^ 
if  he  attend  to  keepins  himself  warm. 
3.  Combined  with  an  aikali. 

Guaiaci  lie^ium  ct  resina,  Pharm*  U.  S.  and  of  N.  York.  Guaiacum— * 
guaiaci  ligmno^  jRlorm.  Pkii^  guaiac»  ind  goiiscum  wood. 


H. 

HAMAMELIS  VIRGINIANA.  WUch  Mazd.  The  Bark. 

^  -ThSoiree  is  a  native  of  tiie  United  States.  Hie  lctTe»  are  nearly 
iuTcrsely  orate*  Blossoms  yellow:  stand  three  or  four  together  on 
short  flower  stalks.  In  loamy^aud.  Blossoms,  September  and  Oc- 
tober. This  singular  shrub  does  not  commonly  bloom  until  it?^  loaves 
are  destroyed  by  frost,  wiien  its  numerous  blossoms  make  a  gay  and 
agreeable  appearance,  and  continue  until  the  weather  becomes  very 
cold,  often  until  snow  falls.  The  germen  endures  the  severity  of 
our  winters  uninjuredj  for  the  fruit  does  not  ripen  until  the  next  Sep- 
tember, the  time  of  its  blossoming  ^^^n*  when  ripe  frui^  and  blossoms 
wlU  be  found  on  the  same  tree.  The  Indtans  consider  this  tree  as  a 
▼alnable  arttde  in  their  Mtifia  MedUtu  They  apply  the  bark* 
which  is  sedatiTe  and  discutient,  to  painful  tumours  and  external 
inttainiMtoiMk  A  catapUum  of  the  inner  rind  of  the  bark,  is  found 
to  be  very  efficacious  in  removing  painful  inflammations  of  the  eyes. 
The  bark  chewed  in  tho  mouth  is,  at  first,  somewhat  bitter,  very 
sensibly  astringent,  and  then  leaves  a  pungent  sweetish  taste,  which 
will  remain  for  a  considerable  time.  The  specific  qualities  of  this 
-tree  seem  by  no  means  to  be  accurately  ascertained. 
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HiEMATOXYLON.  E.  D,  L,    Logwood.    The  ffood. 

Deemdria  Monogjfnia,  Nut-  Ord.  LomaUacese,  Linn.  LcguminossEj  Jua§, 

jS^*BoitdeCMiipeche^(F.)  KMBpeacli-hok»  (G.)  CMDpeggMH(L) 

This  tree  wis  introduced  from  the  Honduras  into  Jamaica,  where 
it  is  now  very  common.  The  wood  is  firm,  heavy,  and  of  a  dark  red 
colour.    Its  taste  is  sweet,  with  a  slight  degree  of  astringencj.  It 

forms  a  precipitate  with  solution  of  gelatin,  very  readilj  soluble  ia 
excess  of  gelatin,  and  Dr.  Duncan  says,  that  with  ?ulphat  of  iron  it 
strikes  a  brighter  blue  than  any  other  astringent  he  tried.  It  is  used 
principally  as  a  dye-wood,  but  also  with  considerable  advantsge  in 
medicine. 

Its  extract  is  also  sweet  and  slightly  astringent,  and  is,  therefore, 
useful  in  ohstinate  diarrbosasy  and  in  ehronic  dysenterj. 
(Ej*  The  lune  name  in  Pkmm.  U,  S,  and  of  PMp-Hvoiatosgrli  figmmn  IK 


HEDBOMA.  Ftm^froyal 

This  well  known  herb  has  an  aromatic  odour,  and  wirm  and 
what  pungent  taste,  and  ia  said  to  be  stimulant,  carminatiTe,  and 

enmenagogue. 
a::^  PISl  Pham,  ss  sbove^-Hedeom«  bciba.  If.  York  Pimm. 


H£LL£BORUS. 

1.  HELLBB0RU8  FCETIDUSL  L.   Hbllxbobastuu  D. 

Bears-foot.   Siinking  Hellebore.   Settiswort.   The  Leaves. 
Poi^andna  Poljfgyniot  Kat  Ord.  Multiniiqum,  Linn.  JBanuneulaeem^  Juss. 
8gm.  Htilebote  foMt,  (F.)  StinkendeMieawurMl^  (a) 

This  species  is  ft  natiTe  of  Eng^antl.  It  is  perennial,  and  grows  in 
shady  places  and  under  hedges.  The  leaves  have  an  acrid,  bitter^ 
nauseous  taste,  and  unpleasant  smell,  especially  when  they  are 
fresh.  When  dried  they  are  frequently  given  as  a  domestic  medi- 
cine to  destroy  worms;  but  they  must  be  used  sparingly,  being  5o 
violent  in  their  operation  that  instances  of  their  £stal  effects  are  re- 
corded.   Dose  of  tlic  powder  6  to  20  grains. 

OCj*  Same  name  in  U.  S.  Pharm.  primary  list,  and  in  the  Mcondary  list  of 
that  of  PiUI— HeUdMjri  ni^  radix,  N.  Tmk  Phmm. 

SL  HfiLLBBORUS  l^IG&R.  £.  L.  D.  MsLAXFODims. 
BlaA  HMbvn.   The  Moot. 

Sj/n.  Hellebore,  (F.)  Schwartze  Niesswurzel,  (Ci.) 

This  plant,  formerly  called  i^fcZamporftwm,  is  perennial,  and  2:rows 
wild  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Austria,  and  on  the  Pyrenees  and 
Appenines:  the  earliness  of  its  flowers,  which  sometimes  appear  ia 
December,  has  gained  it  a  place  in  our  gardens. 

The  roots  consist  of  a  black,  furrowed,  roundish  head,  about  the 
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ite  of  a  iratmeg,  from  whieh  short  articiilated  hranches  ariie,  tend* 
mt  MneroBS  corrugated  fibres  about  the  thickness  of  a  straWf 
from  a  span  to  a  foot  in  lengthy  deep  brown  oa  the  outside,  white,  or 
yellowish-white  within,  nnd  of  nn  acriil,  nauseous,  and  bitterish  taste^ 
exerting  a  sense  of  heat  and  numbness  in  the  tongue,  and  of  a  nause- 
0U8  acrid  smell.  These  fibres  only  are  n^ed  in  medicine,  and  the 
head  and  decayed  parts  are  rejected.  For  ilie  roots  of  the  real  black 
hellebore,  the  roots  of  the  adonis  vernalis,  Trollius  Europa^us,  Ae- 
tata spicata,  Astrantia  major,  liellcborus  viridis  foctidus,  Veratrum 
album,  and  Aconitum  neomontanum,  are  ofren  substituted.  The 
laat  is  a  most  virulent  poison,  and  may  be  distinguished  by  its  roots 
being  foeiformy  op  nearly  globular,  sending  out  numerous  very  brit« 
^fibres  of  a  grayish  black  or  brown  coloury  as  thick  as  a  man's 
finger,  and  repeatedly  divided.  But  the  surest  way  to  avoid  mistakeSy 
is  by  the  apothecary  cultivating  the  plant  itself  in  his  own  p;arden. 

Neumann  j^ot  from  2880  grains,  r^RD  alcoholic,  and  181  watery 
extract;  and  inversely  S62  watery  and  lol  alcoho.lic. 

Medical  use, — In  large  doses,  hellebore  is  a  drastic  purgative;  in 
smaller  doses  it  is  diuretic  and  eminenagogue. 

It  is  principally  used  as  a  purgative  in  cases  of  mania,  melancho- 
ly, coma,  dropsy,  worms  and  psora,  and  as  an  emmenagogue.  But 
kis  Qse  requires  great  caution,  for  its  elftcts  are  very  uncertain,  and 
affected  by  many  circumstances. 

It  is  commonly  exhibited  in  the  form  of  extract,  although  its  ac* 
tivity  be  much  dissipated  by  the  preparation*  An  infusion  or  tinc- 
ture certainly  promise  to  be  medicines  of  more  uniform  powers. 
Willdenow  says  that  the  black  hellebore  of  the  ancients  is  his  fifth 
species,  the  Helleborus  orientalis,  and  not  the  iAAf^e^o<  ju.; A^(,'of 
Hippocrates  as  commonly  supposed.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  tincture 
or  extract 

OO*  Idem.  Pharm,  U.  S,  and         Henebori  nigri  radii,  Pharm,  iK  TcHk* 

^  I 

HEPATICA.    Hbpatioa  Ambrioana. 

Livcrtvort.    T7ie  Plant. 

If  half  of  what  was  formerly  said  of  the  liverwort  be  true,  it  ought 
never  to  have  left  the  lists  of  the  materia  medica;  but  if  the  far 
reater  portion  be  false  or  founded  in  error,  it  ought  never  again  to 
ave  been  introduced  among  the  already  too  crowded  list  of  reme- 
diss* 


HERACLBUM  LANATUM. 
Bhuterwort,    The  Roof* 

Heeacleum  Sfuondtlium.    Common  Cow  Parsnip. 

Nuttan  says  the  two  species  here  mentioned  arc  scarcely  distinct. 
The  present  article  was  brou«jht  into  notice  by  the  late  Dr.  Joseph 
Orne,  of  Salem.  In  a  communication  to  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society,  October,  1803,  he  thus  describes  it:  Common  Cow  Parsnip, 
(Mkandyhum  vulgare  hirautum.  Park.  C,  B,)  It  grows  in  hedges| 
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the  Btalk  is  large  and  tubular,  invested  with  a  down  which  also 
covers  the  leaves,  that  are  Iarg;e  and  jagged,  five  on  each  stalk,  and 
of  the  colour  of  wormwood;  it  is  umbelliferous,  and  flowers  in  June; 
the  root  is  divided  into  several  long  and  fibrous  branches,  resembling 
a  large  parsley  root;  and  the  height  of  the  plant,  in  its  maturitj, 
may  be  from  two  to  four  feet:  the  root  haia  rank  strong  sraell,  aad 
A  pungent  and  dniMt  cauttie  taste;  it  thonld  be  catmlly  diatk- 
niihea  from  the  coamioii  iMuranio  that  grows  wild  in  gardensi  and 
nedeesy  and  indeed  it  has  a  very  different  appearance. 

The  particular  disease  in  which  Dr.  Orne  conunends  the  cov 
parsnip  is  that  of  epilepsy*  Three  of  the  five  cases  which  are  ex- 
nibitea  in  his  communication,  were  cured  by  the  use  of  this  medi- 
cine. The  author  judiciously  observes,  that  in  the  three  successful 
cases  the  patients  were  remarkably  liable  to  flatulence,  with  symp- 
toms of  morbid  sensibility  of  the  stomach,  and  date  their  first  relief 
from  the  sensation  of  a  more  firm  and  healthful  tone  of  that  organ, 
and  the  carminative  effects  of  the  mediciue.  He  commonly  prescrib- 
ed two  or  three  drachms  of  the  pulverized  root  to  be  taken  every 
day  for  a  great  length  of  time»  and  a  strong  infosion  of  the  leavea 
and  tops  to  be  dmnk  at  bed  time« 

In  tne  hands  of  other  practitionersy  this  plant  has  nMnifested  con* 
siderable  efl&cacy,  exerting  Its  peculiar  powers  immediately  on  the 
stomach,  as  an  excellent  carminative;  and,  if  it  does  not  cure  epi- 
lepsy, it  generally  mitigates  the  distressing  symptoms  attending  that 
disease.  In  some  cases  of  dyspepsia  accompanied  with  flatulencies 
and  cardialgin,  a  strong  decoction  of  this  plant  has  been  given  by  Dr. 
Mann  with  satisfactory  success. 

CEj*  liemcleum,  Fharm.  U.  S.  secondary,  and  in  that  of  the  PUl»  PAflrs*.— 
Heraclel  lanatt  nuliz»  J)^  Ta^Fharm, 


HBUCHBRA  CORTUSA,  vd  AMBRICANA^ 

*^lum  Boot.    American  Sanide. 

The  root  is  an  intense  astringent;  and  is  the  basis  of  a  powder 
which  has  lately  acquired  some  reputation  in  the  cure  of  cancer.  It 
is  one  of  the  articles  in  the  materia  medica  of  our  Indians.  They 
apply  the  powdered  root  to  wounds,  and  ulcers,  and  cancers. 

|C7^  This  root  has  been  collected  and  sold  instead  oj  tlie  colchicwnl 
Heucben»  Phanu  IL  &  and  FkiL  an  their  seoondaiy  list^HeudierK  nr 
dii»iV:  rorkPkarm. 

HIRUDO  MEDICINALIS.  D.    The  Luck. 

Only  one  species  of  leech  is  nsed  in  medicine.  It  has  a  flat  and 
slimy  Dodvy  composed  of  rings,  tapering  towards  the  head,  which  is 
turbinated,  commonly  about  two  or  three  inches  long«  and  of  the 
thickness  of  a  coose-fjuill,  but  capable  of  elongating  or  contracting 
itself  very  much.  Its  back  is  of  a  dull  olive-green  colour,  divided 
into  three  nearly  equal  parts  by  four  yellow  longitudinal  lines,  the 
two  lateral  entire,  the  two  central  broken  with  black.  Besides 
these,  between  the  lateral  and  central  lines  on  each  side,  there  are 
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ti^  Mm,  MemMitt  «  dyiin  of  blaok  ind  7ello#.   The  bellj  it 

turkey  blue,  irregnleriy  marked  with  yellow  spots.  It  attaches 
itself  to  solid  substances  by  either  end;  being  furnished  with  a  cir« 
cular  sucker  at  the  anal  extremity,  and  alione-shoeone  attbeheadf 
with  a  triangular  mouth  in  the  centre. 

*  They  should  be  collected  in  summer,  in  waters  having  a  clear 
sandy  bottom,  as  tlie  bite  oi  those  tuund  in  stagnant  waters  and 
marshes  is  said  to  cause  pain  and  inflummation.  For  the  same  rea- 
son  the  horse  leech,  which  is  entirely  brown,  or  only  marked  with 
a  margioal  yellow  line,  ii  conmonly  rejected,  although  they  are 
nsed  frequently  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  daring  the  late  scareity 

-  ef  leeches  have  occasionally  been  employed,  without  any  bad  conse- 
quences, in  England.  The  vulgar  story  of  their  drawing  the  whole 
blood  out  of  the  body,  by  evacuating  it  at  one  end  as  fast  as  they 
^  sucked  it  in  at  the  other,  if  true,  would  give  them  a  superiority  over 
the  others,  as  when  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  was  drawn,  there 
could  be  no  difficulty  in  making  them  quit,  even  without  passing  a 
ligature  round  their  necks. 

•  Leeches  are  best  preserved  for  use  in  a  bottle  half  filled  with  pure 
spring  or  river  water,  and  covered  with  gauze  or  muslin,  although 
they  are  aaid  net  In  die  even  in  an  esnansted  receiver,  nor  in  a 

.  iresBel  illed  wttii^  eiL  It  Is  adviseable  frequently  to  change  the 
"water  in  which  they  are, kept,  although  there  are  instances  of  theic 
Wng  miany  months  and  even  years  in  the  same  water;  and  it 
is  remarkable,  that  water  in  which  they  are,  keeps  much  lonier 
sweet,  than  by  itself.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that 
whenever  the  water  becomes  turbid  or  foul,  or  gets  an  unpleasant 
smell,  or  any  of  the  leeches  die  in  it,  it  should  be  changed.  They 
should  always  be  kept  in  a  moderate  temperature,  about  50°  Fahr. 
Some  recommend  throwing  a  little  bran  into  the  water;  but  it  is  so 
well  ascertained  that  they  will  live  for  years  without  any  such  ad- 
dition, that  it  is  better  not  to  attempt  to  feed  them,  until  we  are 
better  acquainted  with  their  natural  food.  Though  apparentl  v  so 
faardjr,  leeches  are  sometimes  subject  to  great  mortality  from  unp> 
known  causes,  as  in  1798  and  1799.  Infection  in  some  cases, 
seeras  evident.  To  avoid  danger  from  this  source,  they  should  be 
kept  rather  in  several  small  vessels,  than  in  one  large  reservoir; 
and  when  fresh  leeches  are  procured,  they  should  always  be  kept 
by  themselves,  and  their  health  ascertained,  before  they  are  added 
to  the  f^eneral  stock.  When  the^  have  gorged  themselves  with 
bloutl,  tliey  Irequentiy  die  of  indigestion,  and  cause  a  great  mor- 
tality even  among  those  who  have  not  been  used.  To  avoid  thia 
danger,  leeches  which  have  recently  sucked,  ahould  also  he  kept 
by  ttemselvei,  until  thej  have  recovered  their  usual  vigpur.  The 
treattiient  of  the  individuals  which  have  performed  their  office,  has 
been  the  subject  of  some  controversy.  One  recommends  using  no 
means  to  make  them  disgorn;e  the  blood  they  have  sucked,  but  only 
to  immerse  them  for  half  an  hour  in  milkwarm  water,  and  to  change 
their  water  regularly  every  second  day  for  some  time;  others  advise 
stripping  them  as  it  is  called;  that  is,  taking  hold  of  the  tail  be- 
tween the  finMr  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  and  drawinj^  the  ani- 

^  mal  through  tnose  of  the  right,  bo  as  to  evacuate  the  blood;  while 
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others,  again  apply  salt  to  their  heads  until  thej  vomit  all  the  blood 
thej  have  sucked.  Leeches  chaTi2;e  their  skin  frequently.  At  that 
time  they  are  subject  to  indisposition,  and  wdl  not  bite.  The  re- 
moval ot  the  old  cuticle  may  bumetiuies  be  a:>iiisted  by  wiping  ibeia 
with  a  bit  of  soft  linen. 

Medical  use. — Leeclies  are  a  very  old  and  useful  remedy  io  everjr 
oue  requiring  local  bloodletting.  They  cause  lets  irritation  IfaftB 
ctpping,  and  can  often  be  applied  nearer  to  the  part 

They  are  used, 

1.  u  iafiammatioB  of  all  kinds,  ophthaloiiat  pluwilttiSy  CJIMMlie^^ 

rheamatiamus,  odontalgia,  podagnu 
fi.  In  some  cases  of  rubeola  and  scarlatina. 
&  In  suppressed  natural  or  habitual  hasmorrkagieft  eapeciall/ 

piles. 

4.  In  plethora  of  the  headi  cbincougby  in  mania  from  suppressed 

dischari^es. 

5.  Dysuria  phlugistica. 

6.  In  the  head-ache  of  the  first  or  infiamnatory  stage  of  continual 

fever. 

The  application  of  leeches  is  sometimes  attended  with  diilealtjr* 
When  changing  their  akin  they  will  not  bite,  and  are  averse  to  it  m 
doudy  rainj  weather,  and  in  the  evening.  When  kept  out  of  the 
water  some  minutes  before  they  are  applied,  and  allowed  to  crawl 
on  dry  linen,  they  are  said  to  bite  more  eagerly.  The- part  to  which 
they  are  to  be  applied  should  be  very  well  washed,  first  with  soap 
and  water,  and  afterwards  with  water,  or  milk  and  water,  and  if 
covered  with  strong  hairs,  should  be  shaved.  When  they  are  not 
inclined  to  bite,  the  part  may  be  moistened  with  milk,  or  a  little 
blood  drawn  from  it,  by  a  scratch  with  a  lancet  "When  they  fizy 
tiiey  inflict  without  causing  much  pain,  a  wound  of  three  mimtt 
flaps  meeting  at  equal  angles^  from  which  they  sock  blood  until 
they  are  gorged,  and  drop  off  spontaneously,  or  are  forced  to  quit 
their  hold  by  sprinkling  on  them  a  little  salt  A  large  leech  will 
draw  about  half  an  ounce  of  blood:  but  the  quantity  may  be  much 
increased  by  bathing  the  wounds  with  tepid  water,  or  applying  over 
them  cupping-glasses.  Sometimes  it  is  more  difiirult  to  stop  the 
bleeding;  but  it  w  ill  always  cease  on  applying  a  litilc  lint,  and  con- 
tinuing pressure  a  suificient  length  of  time,  it  is  said  their  activity 
is  improved  by  putting  them  into  porter! 

Sundry  references  on  the  subject  of  Leeches—  * 

Leecha — references  for. — First  used  by  Themison,  GeoJ[roy.Mat.Med,jix7, 84. 
Sorenget,  SUi.  de  la  Medidne,  iu  22,  Rom,  on  theb  history,  8cc.  Med.  and  CMr, 

JwibT.  574.  Leeches  iwallowed*  Med.  and  Phys.  Joitr.  ix.  242.  Epistaxia 

from»  id  \'\.  549.  — Facts  respecting-,  id.  x\v.  78.  186.  Mortality  of,  id, 

zii.  219.  Management  of,  id.  xii.  o49.  Do.  Med.  Spcct.  i.  )97.  • 

Account  of,  Geoffroy.  Mat.  Med.  xiv.  75.  Nat.  Hist.  oL  Month.  Mag.  xxui. 

320.          Do.  TiUoch'8  Mag.  v.  34.    Anatomy  of,  Lmd,  Phil,  TWmt. 

jdx.  722.  Noticed  by  ancients,  HnJ'ni.  Pract.  iii.  577.  — ^  Obsenrationt 

on,  Gent.  Mag.  Ixxxvii.  290.  Eel.  Hep.  viii.  70.  Hirudo.  ab  hnuriendo, 

Lanzoni.  Op.  Om.  i.  126.   Inconrenicnces  of  its  use,  id,  i.  127.  Ap- 
plied to  the  uterus  in  suppressed  mensem  tdL  iii.  480.  Patsl  effeoCs  Irood 

nennertui,  &c.  id,  L  126.  ttc  — —  its  use  advocated  and  opposed,  id.  »•* 
^—  Three  reasons  against  its  use,  id.  i.  — • —  Dcnth  from  swallowing:,  id.  i. 

Sslt  water  recommended  if  swallowed,  id,  i.  —  Gangrene  and 
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Jctttk  from,  externally,  id,  L   Treatite  on  the  Medical  Leech,  8cc.  by  Jamet 

Hawlinson,  1816,  (London.)  Further  Observations  on  tlie  Mcdicttl  Leech,  by 
do.  1825.  Article  iSangsue,  Did.  dcs  Sc.  Med.  par  M.  Merat.  Treatise  oa 
Uie  utility  of  SanguUuction,  by  lUca  Price,  1822,  (London.)  Also  Pliny  the 
aataralift.  AreUeuit  £tiiii^  jE^^ineta,  Zacutus  JLusttanosi  Dr.  Noble  of  Ye^ 


HORDEUM.  L.  Barky, 
HosDSUM  DisTiOHON.  E,  D.  The  decorticated  Seeds.  Pearl  Barley. 
Trimdria  Digynia,  Nat.Qfd.  Gramintm, 
iSj^  Oigc;*  (F*)  Gersteognupen*  (O^) 

Bariej  is  an  animal  plants  caltmied  in  almost  every  eonntrr  ef 
Europe.  Linneeas  says  that  it  is  a  native  of  Tartaiy,  but  witnoiit 
adducing  safficient  proof. 

Pearl  oarley  is  prepared  by  grinding  off  the  husks  of  rough  barlej, 

and  fonnitig  the  grain  into  little  round  f^ranules,  which  appear  of  a 
kind  of  pearly  whiteness.  In  this  state  barley  consists  almost  solelj 
of  amylaceous  matter,  and  when  boiled  forms  an  excellent  article  of 
Bourishment:  while  a  decoction  of  it  properly  acidulated,  is  one  of 
the  best  beverages  in  acute  diseases. 

^  Barlejr  meal,  according  to  Foorcroy  and  Vanquelin,  contains  a 
little  nnctnons  coag;alable  oil,  sugar,  starch,  an  anifaial  substance 
partlj  solable  in  water,  and  partly  in  gtatinous  flocculj^  phosphat<^ 
ikae  and  magnesia,  silica,  iron,  and  a  little  acetic  acid. 

Common  barley  will  answer  every  parpose^o  which  this  moreez-* 
pensive  article  is  applied  in  medicine. 

(^y*  Hordeum.  U,  S,  Fkarm^—idem,  of  FhiL — ^Hordei  Seminit  in  that  of 
li,  York, 

UUMULUS.  L»  £•   HuMUL^s  Lupulus« 
The  Hop.   The  Dried  StrMUt. 
IKaebt  Pmtandrtoy  Nat.  Old.  Sctthridm^  Linn.  VrHem,  Juas. 

Syn.  Houblon  grlmpant,  HnpfVn,  (G.)  Siippulo,  (T.)  Iloblon,  (S.) 

The  hop  is  an  indi^^^^pnous  perennial  climbing  plant,  cultivated  to 
a  great  extent  m  Kent  and  some  olhor  counties  in  England,  for  its 
leafy  tops,  which  are  used  in  the  brewini]:  of  ale  and  porterj  and  as 
a. very  considerable  revenue  arises  from  the  duty  imposed  on  them, 
the  use  of  all  other  bitters,  such  as  quassia,  &c.  is  prohibited  by  act 
of  Mriiamentj  as,  indeed,  hops  themselves  once  were.  In  the  nordi 
of  Enropet  the  young  shoots  are  eaten  instead  of  asparagus. 

Hops  are  intensely  bitter,  aromatic  and  astringent.  By  simple  in-  * 
lasioiis  the  aroma  is  extracted;  by  short  boiling  the  bitter,  and  by 
long-continued  boiling,  the%roma  is  dissipated,  and  the  astringency 
predominates.    The  aroma  resides  in  a  volatile  oil.  and  the  astrin- 

fency  in  aspecieis  of  tannin,  for  sulphat  of  ir«)n  is  blackened  by  it. 
t  also  contains  a  resin  from  which  it  has  its  bitterness:  and  a  nau- 
seous mucilaginous  extractivci  which  alcohol  precipitates  from  the 
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infusion.  Crystals  of  nitrat  and  muriat  of  potash  appear  in  a  lon<^ 
kept  extract.  The  old  writers  say,  that  hops  are  added  to  malt  li- 
quors on  account  of  the  lithontriptic  virtues  which  they  were  sup- 
posed to  possess;  thus  llay  atiirnis,  that  since  the  Londoners  added 
nops  to  tneir  beer,  they  have  been  less  subject  to  calculous  com- 
plaints; and  if  we  were  to  believe  Lobb,  a  ver^  hard  uiiuary  calcu- 
lus was  softened  by  a  decoctUm  of  hops.  Thetr  evident  eteete  m 
fo  imptrt  an  arematic  bitter,  and  to  retard  the  acetoas  fermentai* 
tion$  for  malt  liouon  keep  longer  in  proportion  to  the  qoantitj  of 
hops  added,  ana  the  bitterneaa  decreases  as  the  liquor  becomes 
ripe,  and  disappears  as  it  verges  to  acidity.  Bergiua  supposes  that 
the  sweetness  of  the  malt  would  hurt  the  stomach,  were  it  not  cor- 
rected by  the  bitterness  of  the  hop.  It  also  probably  communicates 
a  narcotic  fjiiality.  A  pillow  stutt'ed  with  hops  is  said  to  have  long 
been  a  popular  remedy,  and  recent  experiments  have  confirmed  the 
fact,  and  led  to  the  empluyment  of  various  preparations  of  hops  in 
medicine.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  abuut  three  grains,  although  it 
may  be  remarked  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  powder.  It  produced 
sleep,  in  the  experiments  of  Or.  De  Roches,  in  rheumatic,  syphilitiGy 
and  pectoral  complaints.  The  tincture  seemed  to  possess  tne  same 
anodjrne  virtues,  nut  it  was  not  so  uniform  in  its  action.  Dr.  Maton 
gave  it  in  the  form  of  tincture  and  extract,  with  the  best  efTecti,  ift 
articular  rheumatisms.  He  did  not  observe  that  it  had  any  influence 
in  relaxing  the  bowels,  but  the  contrary;  and  he  is  disposed  to  be- 
lieve that  the  pulse  is  reduced  in  frequency,  and  increased  in  firm- 
ness by  this  medicine,  in  a  very  direct  manner.  An  ointment  com- 
pounded with  the  hop,  is  said  by  Mr.  Freake,  to  have  eased  the  vio- 
lent pain  in  the  last  stage  of  cancer,  when  all  other  applicatioQS 
Were  ineffectual. 

The  bop  is  indigenous  in  America.  It  occurs  wild  in  the  Atlantic 
States,  and  was  found  by  Mr.  Nuttall  on  the  banks  of  the  MtsaonrL 
An  excellent  and  most^interesting  series  of  experiments  has  been 
published  on  this  plant,  by  Or.  Ives  of  New  York,  in  which  he  has 
•accessfuily  shown,  that  the  virtues  of  the  lio;)  resides  in  a  scmi- 
reslnous  substance,  in  the  form  of  minute,  yellow,  transparent  glo- 
bules, appearing  on  the  outside  of  the  scales  of  the  calyx  and  gii» 
rolla,  near  their  base. 

According  to  Dr.  Ives,  it  consists  of  tannin,  extractive  matter,  a 
bitter  principle,  wax,  resin,  and  a  woody  fibrous  substance,  besides 
the  aromatic  principle,  which  he  could  not  separate  iu  the  form  of 
volatile  oil. 

Dn  Ives^  first  views  on  the  subject  may  be  learned  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract  of  a  letter  to  roe,  whilst  prosecuting  his  researches. 
A  much  more  ample  detail  is  given  in  his  communication  in  Profes- 
sor Stlllroan's  Journal,  and  in  Professor  Bigelow's  Medical  Botanj. 

As  jou  have  been  interested  in  the  subject  of  Materia  Medica, 
you  may  perhaps  be  gratified  to  know  the  result  of  mj  experiments 
on  the  hop.  T>est  1  should  be  suspected  o^an  intemperate  enthusiasm, 
it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  I  have  not  been  particiilarly,  or  rather, 
cxciusively  devoted  to  the  examination  of  this  article.  I  have  for 
some  months  past  been  engaged  in  reviewing  the  proximate  princi- 
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|ilea  and  medleinal  virioes  of  the  indigenous  p1ant8»  and  Hie  hcfp 
among  others. 

I  think  I  have  demonstrated,  that  the  virtues  of  this  article  exist 
exclusively  in  the  pollen.  It  is  easy  to  procure  an  ounce  of  the  pol- 
len from  a  pound  of  merchantable  hops,  and  to  obtain  from  it  about 
half  an  ounce  of  alcoholic  extract.  Tiiis  will  be  composed  of  resin,  a 
bitter  principle,  wax,  tannin,  and  an  extractive  matter.  I  think  the 
narcotic  property  resides  in  the  resin.    It  is  but  sparingly,  if  at  all 

S 'elded  to  water.  The  alcoholic  infusion  is  aromatic  and  inteoselj 
tten  I  think  it  a  useful  and  elegant  medicine. 
^  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  say,  that  the  pollen  can  be  all  sepaiat- 
ed  from  the  petals  by  thrashing;  but  were  I  to. conclude  firom  the* 
ease  with  which  I  have  obtained  it,  and  the  inert  extract  obtained 
from  hops  from  which  the  pollen  has  been  completely  separated,  I 
should  presume  there  was  as  little  propriety  in  carrying  hops  to 
market  in  the  chaff,  as  corn,  beans,  or  wheat.  I  shall  say  no  more 
at  present  on  the  subject,  as  I  hope  you  will  ultimately  see  the  re- 
sult of  my  labours  in  a  more  eligible  form,  and  opinions  are  always 
to  be  distrusted  which  are  formed  during  the  ardour  of  novel  inves- 
tigations." • 

OCT*  Humahi%  Ui  &  PAorm.— Idem,  PkiL  PAorm.— Hmnofi  StrobolL  in  that 
ef  Jf.  YcriL 


HYDRARGYRUM.  L.  D.  E.— MERCURY. 

AaoEirruM  VivvM.  QuiekBUvefm 

Syn,  Metcore^  (F.)  Quicknlber,  (O.)  Mereario^  (I.)  Az6gue,  (S.)  Abue^  (Ar.) 
PAti»  (H.)  F&nda,  (San.)  Tfytfivftt,  Gneconim. 

Mercury  is  very  bright  white;  specific  gravity  ld.568|  freezing 
at  —  S9|  boiling  at  660^;  partly  ductile  and  roalleables  oxydizable 
by  trituration  in  the  air,  and  in  a  further  degree  by  the  action  of  the 
air  and  heat:  does  not  decompose  water;  forms  amalgams  with  many 
metals:  and  is  oxydized  and  dissolved  by  the  sulphorIC)  nitric^  and 
ozy-muriatic  acids.  Oxydsy  black,  red. 

It  is  found, 

I.  In  its  metallic  state: 

a.  Uncombiaed.    Native  merctmj. 

b.  Alloyed  with  silver.    Native  amalgam. 
e.  Alloyed  with  copper. 

d»  Combined  with  sulphur.  Cinnabar. 
e.  Combined  with  hydrogureted  sulphur*   jEthiops  mineraL 
IL  (hnrdizcd: 

a.  dombined  with  muriatic  acid. 

b,  ■  sulphuric  acid* 

There  arc  considerable  mines  of  mercury  in  Hungary,  Spain,  and 
South  America;  and  what  is  employed  in  England  is  principally 
imported  from  the  former  country.  It  is  also  found  in  Qftf-manyy 
Siberia,  the  Philippine.H,  and  China. 

Mercury  taken  into  the  stomach  in  its  metallic  state  has  no  action 
'   on  the  body,  except  what  prises  from  its  weight  or  bulk.    It  is  not 
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yiiioiioiitf  ts  was  Tiilgtirlj  soppdsed,  but  perfectly  inert*  But  in  iti 
various  states  of  combination,  it  ])rodttce8  decided  senftible  efft«li» 
ItffviclUns  th^ioiffctiililion,  and  increases  all  the  secretions  and  ex- 
cretions. '"According  to  circumstance?,  the  hnbit  of  the  hodv  of  th© 
patient,  the  temperaturo  in  which  he  is  kept,  the  nature  of  the  pre- 
paration, and  tlie  quantity  in  wiucli  it  is  exiiibited,  its  efl'ecta  are  in- 
deed various;  it  sometimes  increases  one  secretion  more  particularly, 
sometimes  another,  but  its  most  characteristic  effect  is  the  increased 
flow  of  saliva,  which  it  generally  excites,  if  given  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity. Its  particular  effects,  and  means  of  producing  each  of  them* 
wui  be  noticed  hereafter. 
Mtrcury,  or  som^  of  its  preparations,  is  exhibited* 

1.  As  an  errhine.   The  sob-sulphat  of  mercury. 

9.  As  a  8ialago|;ue.   Mercury,  in  almost  any  form. 

3.  As  a  cathartic.   The  sub-muriat  of  mercury,  (calomel.) 

4.  As  a  diuretic.   The  oxyds,  the  mnriat*  and!  the  sob-mnriatf 

combined  with  other  diuretics. 

5.  As  a  sudorific.  Calomel,  conjoined  with  a  sttdorific  regimea. 

6.  As  an  emmenagogue. 

7.  As  an  astringent.    Mtiriat  of  mercury. 

8.  As  a  stimulant.    Muriat  of  mercury. 

9.  As  an  antispasmodic. 
10.  As  ail  anthelmintic. 

With  some  of  these  views,  mercury  is  frequently  exhibited, 

1.  In  febrile  diseases;  in  obstinate  agues. 

S.  In  inflammatory  diseases;  in  indolent  and  chronic  inflamma* 

lions,  especially  of  the  glandular  viscera,  as  the  Uvert 

spleen,  &c. 

S.  In  exanthcmatous  diseases;  variola. 

4.  In  profluvia;  in  d)sentery. 

5.  In  spasmodic  diseases;  tetanus,  trismus,  hydrophobia,  &c. 

6.  In  cachectic  diseases;  anasasca,  ascites,  bydrothorax,  hydro- 

cephalus, &c. 

7*  Inimpeti^incs;  scrofula,  syphilis,  lepra,  ictems,  &c 

8.  In  local  diseases;  in  caligo  comeae,  amanrosis,  gononhoBtf 

obstipatioy  amenorrhoea  suppressionis,  tnmonrs  of  wioos 

iunds,  herpes,  tinea,  psora,  &c 

Mercury  occasionally  attacks  the  bowels^  and  cansev  violeftt 
pvifgi^gf  even  of  blood.  The  effect  is  remedied  by  intermitting  thft 

«se  of  the  medicine,  and  by  exhibiting  opium. 

At  other  times  it  is  suddenly  determined  to  the  month,  and  pro- 
duces inflammation,  ulceration,  and  an  excessive  flow  of  saliva.  In 
this  case,  too,  the  use  of  the  mercury  must  be  discontinued  for  a 
time;  when,  accordinn;  to  Mr.  Pearson's  advice,  the  patient  should 
be  freely  exposed  to  a  dry  cold  air,  with  the  occasional  use  of  cathar- 
tics, Peruvian  bark,  and  mineral  acids,  and  the  assiduous  applica- 
tion of  astringent  gargles.  (3n  the  other  hand,  the  sudden  suppres- 
•iOB  of  p^liam  is  not  without  danger.    It  is^most  frequently  caused 

*  This  is  somewhat  doubtful,  from tb  ^  r  1  scrvatioiis  of  Olfila.  See  llis  3fW« 
MjOfb  YoL  L  Baimmii«i»  Dinmm  of  Jhriimm* 
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by  cold  liquids  being  taken  into  the  stomach,  or  exposure  to  cold 
and  moisture,  while  under  the  influence  of  mercury.  The  danger 
18  to  be  obviated  by  the  quick  introduction  of  mercury,  so  as  to  afl^t 
the  gums,  with  the  occasional  use  of  the  warm  bath. 

Sometimes  also  a  morbid  condition  of  the  system  occurs  during  a 
mercurial  course,  and  tends  to  a  fatal  issue.  Mr.  Pearson  has  term- 
ed it  Erethismus.  It  is  characterized  by  great  depression  of  strength; 
a  sense  of  anxiety  about  the  praccordia;  frecjucnt  sighing;  trembUng, 
partial  or  universal;  a  small  quick  pulse;  sometimes  vomiting;  a 
pale,  contracted  countenance,  a  sense  of  coldness,  while  the  tongue 
18  seldom  furred,  or  the  vital  or  natural  functions  much  disordered. 
In  this  state,  a  sudden  or  violent  exertion  of  muscular  power  will 
sometimes  prove  fatal.  To  prevent  dangerous  consequences,  the 
mercury  must  be  discontinued,  whatever  may  be  the  stage,  extent, 
or  violence  of  the  disease  for  which  it  has  been  exhibited,  and  the 
patient  must  expose  hiuiself  freely  to  a  dry  and  cool  air,  in  such  a 
manner  as  shall  be  attended  with  the  least  fatigue^  and  in  the  course 
of  ten  or  fourteen  days,  he  will  sometimes  be  so  far  recovered,  that 
he  may  safely  resume  the  use  of  mercury. 

In  some  particular  habits  it  also  produces  an  exanthematous  dis- 
ease, which  sometimes  proves  fatal,  well  known  by  tlic  name  of  ery- 
thema or  eczema  mercuriale  and  hydrargyria. 

From  many  motives,  both  laudable  and  culpable,  mercury  has  been 
tortured  into  a  greater  variety  of  forms  than  any  other  article  of  the 
Materia  Medica.  Of  these,  Swediaur  has  given  a  complete  table, 
in  the  last  edition  of  his  works  on  the  venereal  disease. 

Mercury,  in  its  metallic  state,  is  never  applied  to  any  medical 
use,  except  in  visceral  obstruction,  in  hopes  of  forcing  a  passage  by 
its  gravity,  but  under  various  forms  of  preparation,  it  anbrds  a  se- 
ries of  very  active  remedies.  Adulterations.  With  the  exception 
•  of  Peruvian  bark,  there  is  perhaps  no  active  article  in  the  Materia 
Medica  more  shamefully  aaulterated;  its  impurity  is  at  once  indi- 
cated by  its  dull  aspect;  by  its  tarnishing,  and  becoming  covered  with 
a  gray  tilm;  by  its  diminished  mobility,  in  consequence  of  which  its 
globules  are  unable  to  restrain  the  spherical  form,  and  therefore  tailj 
as  it  is  technically  expressed.  Lead  is  discovered  by  dissolving  it  in 
nitric  acid,  and  adding  to  the  solution,  water  impregnated  witli  sul- 
phureted  hydrogen,  when,  if  lead  be  present,  a  dark  brown  precipi- 
tate will  ensue.  Bismuth,  by  pouring  the  nitric  solution  into  distil- 
led water,  when  it  will  appear  as  a  white  precipitate.  Zinr,  by  ex- 
posing the  mercury  to  heat-  Tin  is  detected  by  a  dilute  solution  of 
nitro-muriat  of  gold,  which  throws  down  a  purple  precipitate.  The 
presence  of  lead  in  mercury  is  a  most  dangerous  circumstance.  The 
usual  mode  of  purifying  quicksilver,  by  pressing  it  through  chamois 
leather,  will  not  separate  the  lead,  if  it  be,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
in  combination  with  bismuth;  for  the  manner  in  which  the  adultera- 
tion is  elfected,  is  by  melting  with  a  gentle  heat  tlicse  two  metals, 
and  adding  the  alloy  to  the  mercury,  and  although  this  alloy  should 
exceed  one-fourth  of  the  whole  bulk,  it  will  pass,  together  with  the 
mercury,  through  chamois  leather.  On  standing,  the  bismuth  will  be 
thrown  upon  the  surface,  in  the  form  of  a  dark  powder,  but  the  lead 
will  remain  in  solution.    On  a  superficial  examination,  it  ought  not, 
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wCen  8haJ|B^illi  water,  to  impart  to  it  any  colour;  when  agitated 

or  dig^s^i  with  vinegar,  it  should  not  communicate  a  sweetisb 
tast^;  and  wlien  exposed  in  an  iron  spoon  to  heat,  it  ouu,ht  to  evapo- 
rate entirclv.  Tlie  French  are  so  well  aware  ol"  tlie  miscliievous  ex- 
tent to  \>hicli  this  metal  is  laUiticd.  that  in  their  late  Codex,  tliey 

fdi^cf  the  reiluctioii  of  tlic  ral  UAijd^  in  order  to  obtain  it;  the  pro- 
's, however,  is  lar  too  expensive  for  general  adoption.  The  Italian 
purify  (quicksilver  for  their  barometers,  by  digesting  it  in  dilute 
phuric  acid,  which  is  by  no  means  an  improper  process.  The 
de  directed  for  the  purification  of  mercury  by  the  London  Col- 
lege, (Hydrargijnnn  Purificalum^)  is  unable  to  separate  it  completely 
from  its  more  deleterious  contaminations.  It  is  a  i;eneral  opinion  in 
Germany  that  mercury  boiled  iji  water  will  impart  to  it  an  anthel- 
mintic virtue:  this,  if  it  hajipeiis,  can  only  depend  upon  the  impuri- 
ties of  the  mercury;  but  large  draughts  of  cold  water  are  in  tliciu- 
selves  aiitholmintic. 
Q.J  Hvd:  i:  -  \  rum,  PAurm.  (J,  S,,  N,  York,  and  Phil. 

HYDRARGYRUM  PURIFICATUM.  £.  L.  D. 

Purified  Mercury, 

Take  of  Mercury^  eix  parts;  Iron  JUings,  one  pound, — Sub  them  tO" 
gether  and  dUtU  the  mercury  from  an  Iron  retort.  E. 

The  quicksilver  of  commerce  is  often  adulterated  with  lead,  tin, 
or  other  metals,  which  renders  it  unfit  for  internal  use,  and  for  many 
preparations.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  purify  it,  and  fop- 
tnnateljr  its  comparatively  great  yolatUity  suppliei  us  with  an  easy 

eroceu.  The  Dublin  College  dittil  it  timply  witbont  any  additioni 
oif  lest  towards  the  end  of  the  process  the  mercury  should  elevate 
any  impurities  along  with  ity  thej  draw  oft'  but  two-thirds.  The  prin- 
cipal objection  to  this  process  Is  the  want  of  economy;  for  although 
the  remaining  third  may  be  used  for  some  purposes,  its  value  is  very 
much  depreciated.  As  iron  has  a  much  stronger  affinity  for  almost 
all  the  substances  with  which  quicksilver  may  be  adulterated  than 
quicksilver  has,  by  adding  iron  filings  we  may  draw  oil'  the  whole 

Siickailver  by  dbtillation,  wiUiout  any  fear  of  the  impuritlei  risiog 
ons  with  it 

Ou8s  retorts  are  inadmissible  in  this  distillation;  because  when  the 

mercury  begins  to  boil,  the  concussion  is  so  ereat,  that  they  would 
certainly  be  broken.  Iron  retorts  are  the  best,  although  strong  earthen 
ones  may  be  also  used.  The  receiver  may  be  of  the  same  materials^ 
or  of  jrlass,  if  wv.  wish  to  inspect  the  progress  of  the  operation;  but 
in  this  case  we  must  interpose  an  adopter  between  the  retort  and  re- 
ceiver, and  fill  the  receiver  nearly  full  of  water,  that  the  mercury 
may  not  crack  it  bj  liiHing  hot  into  it  The  retort  employed  should 
be  to  large,  that  the  quicksilver  should  not  fill  above  one-third  of  it 
A  bended  gun-barrel  will  answer  for  small  quantities. 

This  preparation  is  introduced  into  the  Phann.  of  U.  S.,  of  N, 
Vork  and  of  Phil, ;  the  last  pursues  the  direction  of  the  Dublin  Col- 
lege, in  distilling  without  any  addition.  We  think,  however,  if  an 
error,  it  is  on  the  right  side  to  employ  a  portion  of  iron-filings  as 
above-y-the  N,  York  Pharm.  has  gone  to  the  other  extreme  perhaps. 
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inwilmg      mmnrj  **b^wdgktf  ni  pvndM,^  How  ^  tiMy 
•zpaet  to  atcortein  that  emet  anmmty  excopt  by  wdgfung! 

AosTAa  Htdsaaoyri.      £.   Jiuiai  ^  Mmury. 

Thkt  of  purified  quieksUveff  three  ouncM;  DUxtUd  niirom  aeHfiur 
euneee  and  a  half,  or  a  Utile  mare  than  maybe  required  for  dieeohh 
ing  the  mercury;  *^cctat  of  potass,  three  ounces;  Boiiing  wateTf 
eight  pints, — Mix  the  qmcksilver  with  the  diluted  nitroue.  acidy. 
and  after  the  effervescence  has  censed,  digest,  if  necessary,  with  a., 
gentle  heat,  until  the  qidrkHilver  be  entirely  dissolved.  Fhen  dis- 
solve the  acetat  of  potass  in  the  boiling  water,  and  immediately  to 
this  solution,  still  hot,  add  the  former,  and  mix  them  by  agitation. 
Then  set  the  mixture  aside  to  crystallize.  Place  the  crystals  in  a 
Junnelf  and  wash  them  wiih  cool  distilled  waters  ^d,  lastly,  dry 
ihem  ufith  ae  gentk  a  heai  ae  poeeUde,  Olaee  veeide  mmt  Se 
need  throughaul,  B, 

This  process  of  the  Edinburgh  College  was  ascertained  by  very 
careful  experiment,  and  if  its  directions  be  accurately  followed,  the 
preparation  succeeds  admirably.  Nitrat  of  mercury  is  decomposed 
br  acetat  of  potass;  and  the  products  are  acetat  of  mercury  and  nitrat 
pt  potass.  The  nitrat  of  potass  being  much  more  soluble  than  the 
acetat  of  nercoiy,  remains  in  solotion  after  the  latter  is  separated 
by  crystallization.  Mercury  is  capable  of  forming  different  combi* 
nations  with  nitric  acid,  which  possess  each  their  characteristic  pro* 
perties.  When  we  employ  a  suffiriont  quantity  of  acid  to  dissolve 
the  mercury  without  the  assistance  of  heat,  and  to  retain  it  in  solu- 
tion, there  18  always  an  excess  of  acid;  and  tliercforc  it  is  a  solution 
of  super-nitrat  of  mercury.  If  we  evaporate  this  solution  very  gently, 
or  if  we  employ  a  larger  proportion  of  mercury  at  iirst,  and  assist 
*  the  action  ot  tiie  acid  dy  a  gentle  heat,  we  obtain  nitrat  of  mercarjr 
erj8talli£ed  in  Tarlons  forais.  In  these  the  mercoir  is  in  the  state 
or  protoxyd.  Bnt  if  we  as^t  the  action  of  the  acia  by  boiline,  the 
mercury  is  converted  Into  perOxjd,  and  a  larger  qvantitjis  dissolTed. 
This  solntion  is  very  apt  to  crystallize,  both  on  cooling  and  by  the 
diminution  of  the  quantity  of  acid  during  the  process;  and  if  we  at- 
tempt to  dilute  the  solution  with  water,  a  copious  precipitate  of  sub- 
nitrat  of  mercury  immediately  takes  place,  and  the  solution  contains 
super-nitrat  of  mercury.  Ir  the  dilution  be  made  with  cold  water, 
the  sub-nitrat  has  a  white  colour,  which,  by  a  very  slight  application 
of  heat,  passes  to  a  beautiful  yellow,  the  colour  which  it  has  at  first 
when  separated  by  boiling  water. 

For  maldng  the  acetit  of  mercnnr^  tiie  nitrat  is  prepared  with  a 
Tonr  gentle  heat,  and  with  excess  of  acid*  that  it  may  be  retained  in 
penect  solution,  and  that  there  may  be  no  possibility  of  any  advix- 
ture  of  sub-nitrat  with  the  acetat  formed.  A  larger  proportion  of 
acid  is  used  by  the  Edinburgh  College  than  by  the  other  Colleges, 
but  by  careful  experiment  it  was  ascertained  to  be  necessary  for  the 
success  of  the  process.  In  mixing  the  solutions,  we  must  be  careful 
to  pour  the  mercurial  solution  into  that  of  the  acetat  of  potass,  be- 
cause, by  adopting  the  contrary  procedure,  the  sub-nitrat  of  mer- 
cvrj  will  be  precipitated  ondecomposed,  if  any  peroxyd  be  contained 
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in  the  mercurial  solatHm.  For  diBsolTing  the  acetat  of  potass,  the 
T.ondon  College  only  use  as  much  water  as  is  capable  of  retaining 
the  nitrat  of  potass  in  solution;  tlie  acetat  of  morcury  is  therefore 
precipitated,  and  is  purified  by  again  dissolving  it  in  boiling  water 
and  crystallizing  it.  Thi**  part  of  the  process  is  simplified  by  tbe 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin  colleges,  who  use  as  much  water  for  dissoly* 
ing  the  acetat  of  potass,  as  19  capable  of  letainliigt  ai  long  at  it  it 
hot,  the  acetat  of  merciiry  in  solutioot  of  aHowinK  it  to  cryrtafc- 
lize  as  it  cools.  In  thie  waj,  therefore,  it  H  procured  att  once  Mtfi* 
ciently  pure.  The  exsiccation  of  the  acetat  of  mercury  is  an  operir 
tion  of  great  delicacj;  for  it  is  so  spongy,  that  it  retains  the  moiiitiire 
with  great  obstinacy;  and  it  is  decomposed  so  easily,  that  heat  can 
scarcely  be  employed.  It  is  best  dried  bj  compresiEiing  it  between 
several  folds  of  bibulous  paper. 

The  Prussian  Dispensatory  directs  acetat  of  mercury  to  be  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  two  ounces  of  the  red  oxyd  of  mercury  in  abont 
eeren  onncee  of  concentrated  acetic  acidy  and  e?aporating  the  eoln^ 
tion  to  dryneis;  bnt  tbit  process  affords  a  salt  of  a  very  different  na- 
ture from  that  prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  the  British 
Colleges,  the  latter  containing  protoxyd,  and  being  cr]rstaUizable| 
and  the  former  the  peroxyd  ana  not  crystallizable. 

Acetat  of  mercury  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves 
readily  in  boiling  water,  it  generally  crystallise  in  micaceoas 
plates,  and  is  extremely  easy  of  decomposition. 

It  is  supposed  to  be  a  mild  preparation  of  mercury,  and  was  the 
active  ingredient  of  the  celebrated  Keyser's  pills.  In  solution  it  has 
also  been  recommended  extemaHy,  to  remove  freckles  and  eatmeonB 
eruptions. 

HYDRARGYRI  OXYMURIAS.  L, 

MuRiAs  TIydraroyri  CoaaoftivuM.  D, 
MURIAS  HyDHAROTRI  Co&hosxvvs.  E, 

CorraHve  Muriat  of  Mercury .  CorroHve  SubHmate. 

Oxymuriat  of  Mercury^  or  Quicknlver, 

Syn.  Muriate  tic  Mercurc  Corrosif,  (F.)  Miiria*  TTydrarg-yri.    Muriat  of  Mer- 
.  cury.  Pcnnurias  Uydrargyri.   Permuriat  of  Hcrcurj'.  Mercurana.  Deuto* 
chlonifet  of  Mefcflny.  Per-ehloride  of  Mercury. 

Take  of  Purified  mercury ,  two  pounds;  SulUturic  acid,  thirty  ounces; 
Dried  muriat  of  soda,  four  pounds. — Biil  the  mercury  with  the 
w^hurie  add  in  a  gla»$  vewet,  until  the  pjdphat  of  mercury  it  laf£ 
dry.  Rtdf  Mi»,  when  it  it  coldf  with  the  iried  muriat  if  soda  m 
an  earthenware  mortar;  then  subUme  it  in  a  eueurbitf  in- 
creating  the  heat  gradually ,  L* 

By  boiling  the  quicksilver  to  drjrness  with  suk>hotic  aeid^  the  mfr* 
tal  is  oxydized  by  the  decomposition  of  part  or  tiie  acid,  and  com- 
bines with  the  rest  to  form  sub-sulphat  oiqnicksilTer.  In  the  second 
part  of  the  prooess»  this  sub-sulphat  is  decomposed  by  dried  mnriat 
of  soda;  corrosive  sublimate  sublimes,  and^ulphat  of  soda  remains 
behind.  In  Holland  it  is  manufactured  bv  subjecting  to  sublimation 
a  mixtare  of  dried  sulphat  ot  inm,  nitrat  of  potass,  muriat  of  sodSf 
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aad  n«itmf«P>  Ia  the  fiH-roer  editions  of  the  Edinhwrgh  Phannt* 
tnfwmt  the  mercury  was  ox^du&ed  by  boiling  it  to  dryness  in  nitma 

acid,  and  then  subiimino:  with  muriat  of  soda  and  sulphat  of  iron. 
Herrmann  recommends  the  sublimation  of  sub-nitrat  of  mercury  and 
muriat  of  soda,  aod  Mr.  Murray  aeemtt  iadioed  to  prefer  it  to  the 

new  process. 

If  a  person  should  want  this  salt  immediately,  and  be  so  situated 
as  to  be  unable  to  procure  it,  it  may  be  readily  made  by  boiling  mu- 
mtie  acid  om  red  prtdpitateii  to  dryness;  disaolvine  the  adablo 
nut  of  the  maaa»  and  evaporating  to  ef7StilliBation.-»-at  mild  pnH 
mUj  be  the  readiest  oiode  of  fonnation  ayon  in  the  large  way;  for 
it  requires  no  sublimation. 

Medical  use. — Muriat  of  mercury  is  one  of  the  most  violent  poi« 
sons  with  which  m  c  are  acquainted.  Externally  it  acts  an  escha- 
rotic  or  a  caustic;  and  in  solution  it  is  used  for  destroying  fungous 
flesh,  and  for  removing  herpetic  eruptions;  but  even  externally  it 
niust  be  used  with  very  great  caution.  It  has,  however,  hQo.u  recom- 
mended to  be  given  internally,  by  the  respectable  auihoritics  of 
Boerhaave  and  Van  Swieten;  and  it  ia  the  active  ingredient  of  all 
tiie  enpirieal  anttvancnal  syrups.  Were  it  real  ly  capable  of  earliue 
tbe  venereal  diieaiCj  or  ec|nal  in  effieacj  to  the  eoamon  modes  ^ 
adttinistering  BMrcury,  it  would  poaaess  many  advantages  over 
them  in  other  respects:  but  that  it  cannot  be  depended  npon,  ia  al- 
TTiost  demonstrated  by  its  use  as  an  antivcnereal,  being  very  much 
coniined  to  tlie  quacks,  and  by  the  testimony  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced practitioners.  Mr.  Pearson  says,  that  it  will  sometimes 
cure  the  primary  symptoms  of  syphilis,  especially  if  it  produce  con- 
siderable soreness  of  the  gums  and  the  common  eQccts  of  mercury; 
but  that  it  will  often  fail  of  removing  a  chancre;  and  where  it  has 
reaaoved  it,  Uiat  the  moat  steady  peraeverance  will  not  aecnre  the 
patient  from  a  eonaiittttional  motion.  It  ia  on  some  occariona, 
however,  a  useAil  auxiliar^r  to  a  mercurial  course,  in  quickly  bring- 
ing the  system  undw  the  influence  of  mercury,  and  in  supporting 
its  action  after  the  use  of  frictions,  and  is  peculiarly  efficacious  in 
reHeving  venereal  pains,  in  healing  ulcers  of  the  throat,  and  in 
proiiioiiiig  the  desquamation  of  eruptions.  Corrosive  sublimate  in 
solution  is  often  useful  in  croup,  to  excite  screatus  and  vomiting, 
according  to  Dr.  Barton.  It  is  to  be  given  for  this  purpose  gut- 
tatim. 

As  this  is  a  most  important  article  of  the  Materia  Medica,  the 
foUowiiq;  extract  from  Dr.  Faria'  Fbarmacologia,  will  not  be  mis- 
placed. 

QuaKHei^'^Fonnf  a  cryatalUne  mass  which  is  easily  pulverized* 
and  undergoes  a  slight  alteration  by  expoanre  to  air,  becoming  on  its 
surface  opanue  and  pulvomlent  Odouf^  none.  l\ute  very  acrid, 
with  a  metallic  astringency. 

Chemical  Co/n/josi/ionv— According  to  the  latest  views,  it  is  a 
Bi'Chloride  of  mcrcpry,  consisting  of  one  proportional  of  mercury,  to 
two  proportionals  ot  cldorine.  lu  the  French  Codex^  it  is  termed 
^  DeutO'Chloruretum  Hydrargyri,'^ 

iSohibUUy. — It  is  solnble  in  eleven  parts  of  cold,  and  in  three 
v«ter»  andia  foorpartaofaleoiiili  itis  also  voiyaalahio 


* 
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H« — ^Hydrargyrum; 


in  ether)  indeed,  this  latter  Uqaor  has  the  curious  property  of  ab* 

stracting  it  from  its  solution  in  water,  when  ag;itated  with  it.  Its 
golutinn  in  water  is  greatly  expedited  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
ofrectitied  spirit,  or  of  muriatic  acid.  In  a  solution  of  muriat  of 
ammonia  it  is  tliirty  times  more  soluble  than  in  water?  no  decompo- 
sitiuu  however  arises;  it  is,  therefore,  probable,  thai  a  triple  salt  is 
formed;  it  if  also  soluble  in  the  sulphuric,  nitric,  end  miimfie  aiadfty 
and  maj  be  obtamed  again  nndtered,  by  simply  evaporating  6mi 
aoltttiMis.  Iti  watery  solution  is  said  te  cliaiige  to  greeoy  Tegetable 
bliicat  bvtthia  is  an  optical  fidlacy. 

Incompatible  nibstaneea, — The  carbonais  of  the  fixed  alkalies 
precipitate  it  of  a  yellow  hue,  but  the  precipitates  are  not  pure 
oxydsj  ammonia  forms  witli  it  a  white  triple  compound.  Lime 
water  decomposes  it  more  perfectly  than  any  alkaline  body,  ecca- 
sioninga  precipitate  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,*  which  is  aperoxyd  of 
mercury  containing  a  little  muriatic  acid;  this  result  forms  a  usefiil 
lotion  to  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  and  haa  faaaii  leag  known  under  the 
title  of  aqua  phagtdtmmf  one  flttid  ounce  of  Hme  water  shoiild  be 
enployea  for  the  decomposition  of  two  grains  of  the  salt  Tartarized 
rniHtniimyf  nitrtU  of  sUnetf  acetai  of  lead,  sulphur^  tulphuret  of  po- 
tatMf  and  JiKQM,  decompose  it.  /r«M9,  Uad^  copper^  iitmmtht  umI 
zific,  in  their  metallic  ^iwtvj  also  decompose  it,  producing  precipi- 
tates which  consist  of  an  amalgam  of  the  metal  employed,  with  calo- 
mel; hence  mortars  of  glass  or  earthenware  should  be  used  for  dis> 
pensing  this  article:  when  triturated  with  olive  oil,  the  oil  becomes 
white;  and  when  boiled  with  it,  calomel  is  precipitated;  the  same 
happens  if  sugar  be  substituted  for  the  oil;  the  volatile  oils  reduce  it. 
The  foUowine  vegetable  infttttona  prodnce  preci|iitstes»  m.  ike  lia^ 
Jutkmi  and  Meowoni  afdumunrnle^  hone^nHBh  fooiftokmUmroot^ 
eofeefttf,  emckonoj  rhubarb,  senrutf  iknaroubOf  oMmk^  lea  and 
mond  emuinon.  Swediaur  observes,  that  <  many  authors  have  fn» 
cmnmended  MublinuUe  combined  with  bark,  but  that  a  reciprocal 
decomposition  is  thus  produced,  by  which  the  enerjzies  of  both  re- 
medies are  alike  annulled;'  to  this  isnorance,  however,  he  thinks 
that  many  patients  have  been  indebted  for  their  lives;  for,  says  he, 
•I  see  every  day  examples  of  weak  and  very  delicate  persons  of 
buLii  sexes,  to  whom  ignorant  practitioners  prescribe,  and  some- 
timea  in  Terj  larg^  deaM»  the  eorra$k>e  nMmtUef  with  a  decoction 
of  barl^  certainly  withoat  coring  the  syphilis,  hot  at  tbe  aame  time 
wilhont  occasioning  thoie  gniTe  and  dangerous  symptoms  which  that 
acrid  medicine  would  cer&nlj  prodncey  if  given  aloney  or  whhont 
that  decoction.' 

**It  is  one  of  the  most  acrid  and  active  of  all  metallic  prepara* 
tions;  in  well-directed  doses,  however,  it  is  frequently  of  service 
in  secondary  syphilis,  and  in  cases  of  anomalous  disease,  when  it 
would  be  improper  to  administer  the  other  forms  of  mercurjit  its 

*  <'irthe  c||uantitr  of  Ome-water  be  anaU,  the  precipiute  wiU  assume  a  red 

oolour,  and  wdl  be  found  to  be  a  submuriat  of  the  perozjrd." 

f  "  Aa  this  salt  has  been  supposed  to  arrest  the  progress  of  syphilis  more 
rapidly,  and  at  the  same  lime  to  excite  the  salivary  glunds  less  than  any 
other  preparation  of  mercury,  it  {generally  forms  the  basis  uf  those  dangerous 
npittiiiBSb  which  are  advertiiedfartfae  are  ofsj/pMUh  wUhmd  mtnmj.  Tt» 
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«diibitioo  skimld  be  ecconptiiled  with  mveilajritumB  drinki;  when 
na  oferdoee  hu  been  taken^  the  fpfdte  of  egg  dflnted  with  watert  ia 

the  best  antidote,  for  Orfila  has  found  that  albumen  decomposes  it, 
redncing  it  to  the  atate  of  mild  mariat^  whilst  the  compound  which 

it  forms  with  it  is  inert.  More  recently,  vegotable  gluten,  as  exist- 
ing in  wheat  flour  is  said  to  answer  as  well  as  albumen;  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  which  all  that  is  required  is  to  give  wheat  flour  and 
water. 

« 

eontriven  hope  miso  to  elade  deteelioo  hf  tbe  denity  and  oohNir  of  the  i»re* 

pantion. 

Gowland*a  Lotion. — It  is  a  solution  of  sublimate  in  an  emulsion  formed  of 
bitter  almonda,  in  the  proportion  of  about  gr.  jsa.  to  one  fluid  ounce.  A  sO' 
ktion  of  tills  mercarialnh  m  wpiAt  of  rosemary,  is  also  sold  as  an  empirical 
cosmetic. 

**  Nnrtnn*s  Drops. — A  dtBguised  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

•*  Ward*s  White  Drops. — This  once  esteemed  antiscorbutic  was  prepared, 
by  dissolving  mercury  in  nitric  acid,  and  adding  a  solution  of  carbonat  of  am- 
monia, or  fiwqnently  they  oonaisted  of  a  solutiofi  of  tiiMimale  vilh  CMboaat  of 
ammonia. 

•*  Spilsbury^a  Antiscorhutie  Drops. — Of  corrosive  sublimate  two  drachms;  pre- 
pared sulphuret  of  antimony  one  drachm;  gentian  root  and  orange  peel,  equal 
parts,  two  drachma^  ahat lags  of  red  aandera  one  diachm,  made  with  a  pint  of 
proof  spirit  into  a  tincture,  which  is  to  be  dig-ested  and  strained. 

"  Tne  Antivenereal  Drops,  so  famous  at  Amsterdam,  were  analyzed  by 
Scheele,  who  found  that  they  were  composed  of  muriat  of  iron,  with  a  small 
propor^n  of  coiMMive  sublimate. 

**  Maniai%  JtUiiUtiuUe  ZXrvjia.— A  solution  of  suhUoiate  in  an  iofiisiion  of 

gtntian. 

**  GrtenU  Drops. — The  basis  of  these  aim  is  sublimate* 
"  MmuHi^§  JnH»Impttiginea,'^K  aolottoii  of  aubliiaate. 

**JBah  Anti'SypluUtiqut,  par  M»  hafftdUiuir,  Mediem  ChemitU* — This  popular 
nostrum  of  the  French  contidns,  as  a  principal  ingredient,  corrosive  sttblimate. 
A  strong  decoction  of  the  arundo  phragmytis,  (the  buUrush)  is  made,  with 
tbe  adwlon  of  sarsapariHa  and  aniseeds  towards  the  end,  whlen  is  eraporated 
and  made  into  a  rob,  or  syrup,  to  which  the  sublimate  is  added. 

**  Sirop  de  Cuisiniere. — This  consists  of  decoctions  of  sarsaparillu,  burrage 
flowers,  white  rosea,  senna  and  aniseed,  to  which  sublimate  is  added,  and  the 
whole  is  then  made  into  a  syrup  with  sugar  and  honey. 

"  Thrt  Feuillet^e  MercurieUe  ofPrtmtrin. — This  is  tartarized  mercury,  for 
it  is  mndc  by  boiling  the  oxyd  of  mcrcur)%  (obtained  by  precipitating  it  from 
a  nitric  solution,  by  potass,)  with  cream  of  tartar. 

•*  Vtbho^s  f^'egeiable  Syrup. — There  is  ^reat  ob&c^irity  with  respect  to  the 
genuine  eompoation  of  this  noatnimi  it  is  suppoeed  to  consist  of  sublimate 
rubbed  up  with  honey  and  mucilage.  I  have  reason,  however,  to  believe  that 
it  contains  antimony,  and  the  syrup  of  marsh  mallows.  Swediaur  say.s,  that 
Tolatile  alkali  enters  into  it  as  an  ingredient;  tliis  alkali  was  proposed  by  Ur. 
Peyrile  aa  a  aubstitute  for  mereuiy,  and  it  coostitutea  the  active  ingredient  of 
the  followinfif  oomposition  which  was  proposed  by  Ifr.  Besnaid,  physidan  to 
the  king  of  Bavaria. 

*'  TwUitra  Antisyphilitica. — Sub-carb.  potass,  one  pound  dissolved  in  aq. 
dnmtfD.  one  pint;  opii  puri,  two  ounces,  dissolved  inspir.  cinnamon,  IburflmI 
ounces;  mix  theae  separate  solutions,  and  put  them  on  a  water  bath  for  three 
weeks,  taking  care  to  shake  the  vessel  frequently;  to  this  add  gum  arabic,  two 
ounces;  carb.  ammonix,  one  ounce,  dissolve  in  a(|.  ciunamomi;  mix,  filter,  and 
keep  for  use.  Dose,  twenty-four  drops  three  tinjcs  a  day,  in  a  glass  of  the  cold 
deeoctson  of  marsh  mallow  root. 

'*  The  ejttemal  use  of  these  drops  is  also  advised  for  local  syphiliUc  com- 
plaints!" 
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Dose, — One  eighth  to  half  a  fjnin. 

Caution. — The  salt,  a«:  it  is  partiallj  decomposed  bj  lights 
should  be  kept  in  opaque  bottles. 

Adulterations. — It  ought  to  be  volatilized  by  heat?  it  is  frequent- 
ly met  with  in  commerce,  contaminated  uith  niuriat  of  iron,  some- 
times with  arsenic;  the  presence  of  calomel  is  at  once  dtscovct  ed 
from  its  insolubilitj. 

T%8ta  of  its  preBoue^^Ii  any  powder  be  taipected  to  contaiii 
this  flalty  expose  it  to  heat  in  a  coated  tobe,  as  directed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  arsenict  bat  loUkout  any  carbonaceous  admixture,  when  cor* 
rOBiTe  sublimate,  if  present,  will  rise  and  line  the  interior  surface 
with  a  shining  white  crust.  This  crust  is  then  to  be  dissolved  in  dis- 
tilled water,  and  assayed  by  the  following;  testsj  1st,  lime  water  \\  \\\ 
produce,  if  the  suspected  solution  contains  this  salt,  a  precipitate  of 
an  orange-yellow  colour.  2d,  a  single  drop  of  a  dilute  solution  of 
suh-carbonat  of  potass  will  at  tirst  produce  a  white  precipitate,  but 
on  a  still  further  addition  of  the  test,  an  orange-coloured  sediment 
will  be  formed,  dd,  sulohunM  foatir  will  throw  down  a  dark  co- 
loured  precipitate,  which  when  dried  and  stron^y  heated  mar  be 
Tolatilized  without  any  alliaceoas  odour.  A  very  ingenious  applieip 
tion  of  galvanic  electncity  has  been  also  proposed  by  Mr.  Silvestar^ 
for  the  detection  of  corrosive  nblimatef  which  will  exhibit  the  mer- 
cury in  a  metallic  state.  A  piece  of  zinc  or  iron  wire  about  three 
incnes  in  length  is  to  be  twice  bent  at  right  angles,  so  as  to  resem- 
ble the  Greek  letter  n,  the  two  legs  of  this  figure  should  be  distant 
about  the  diameter  of  a  common  sjold  wedding  ring  from  each  other, 
and  the  two  cuds  of  the  bent  wire  must  afterwards  be  tied  to  a  ring 
ef  this  description.  Iiet  a  ]jlate  of  glass  not  less  than  three  inches 
square,  be  laid  as  nearly  horizontal  as  possible,  and  on  one  side  drop 
some  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  about  six  times  its  weight  of  wa^ 
ter,  till  it  spreads  to  the  size  of  ahalf  penny.  At  a  little  distaBOafrM 
this,  towards  the  other  side,  next  drop  some  of  the  solution  supposed 
to  contain  corrosive  sublimate,  till  the  cd2;es  of  the  two  liquids  join 
together;  and  let  the  wire  and  ring,  prepared  as  above,  be  laid  in 
such  a  way  that  the  wire  may  toudi  the  acid,  while  the  gold  rin^  is 
in  contact  with  the  suspected  liquid.  If  the  minutest  quantity  of 
corrosive  sublimate  be  present,  the  ring  in  a  few  minutes  will  be 
covered  with  mercury  on  the  part  which  touched  the  fluid. 

BrusnateUi*  has  proposed  the  following  method  of  detecting  eorro- 
iiv€  tmMmaiB  and  arsentc^Take  a  quantity  of  fresh  wheat  starch, 
mix  with  water,  and  add  a  sufficient  quanticj  of  iodine  to  give  the 
liquid  a  blue  colour:  if  corrosive  subkmaic  or  orsemc  be  added  to 
this  liquor,  the  colour  is  alike  destroyed,  and  it  becomes  reddish,  but 
if  the  change  has  been  effected  by  the  latter  substance,  a  few  drops 
of  sulphuric  acid  w  ill  restore  the  blue  colour,  butif  bj  the  former, 
it  is  not  recoverable  by  such  means. 

(Ijr  H)'drargyri»oxymurias,  U.  S.  Fftarm.  and  of  N.  York, — Hydrargjri 
chloridum  comwtvuin,  Pharm,  PkiL  The  l^,  Totk  Pharm,  with  lin^jular  s«ilt 
directs  llie  mercurj'  and  sulphuric  acid  **hi/  wetghtf**  why  not  the  munat  of  soda  • 
likewise^  The  Phil.  Pharm.  employs  the  above  formula,  using  the  term  rA/o- 
ridt  of  sodium  for  the  muriat  of  soda;  and  corrosive  for  tlie  product — a  term 
•etfodjr  diCBiictlly,  altboogfli  it  may  be  physiologically  proper. 

•  Aon.  de  Chione  et  rbyi.  W.  334. 
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LIQUOR  HTDRAROTBI  0XTliURI4TI&  JL 

Soltiiion  of  Oxymuriat  of  Mercury. 

Tlifo  fff  Oxymuriat  of  qutckailvery  eight  grains;  DiHUkd  water,' /jf- 
tern  fluid  ounces;  Rectified  spirit^  one  fluid  ounce. — Diaaolve  the 
oxymuriat  of  quUkiilver  in  the  watWf  and  add  ta  it  the  ^kit,  JL 

This  solution  contaios  in  each  fluid  ounce,  half  a  grain  of  the  oxj- 
muriat  of  quicksilver.  The  spirit  is  added  to  preserve  the  solution 
from  tpoUine. 

The  addition  of  the  aleohol  is  abioltttelj  OMleaa,  at  Icttt  witfa^ 
intention  for  which  it  is  said  to  be  added.  CorroiiTe  taUimate  iflt 
of  all  other  artieles,  the  best  preventive  against  this  resalt»  and 
a  simple  aqneons  solatiov  woala  remain  free  of  changei  nniil  com- 
pletely evaporated. 

This  name  and  preparation  <ire  introduced  into  the./'Aarm.  U.  &  and  of 
A.  l  urkf  but  omitted  in  that  of  I'/al. 

UYORARGYRI  SUBMURIAS.  L.  Sulhmuriat  ofMttmty. 

SUBMURIAS   HyDRARGYRI   MiTlS.  E. 

Mild  Hub^munat  of  Mercury ^  or  Calomel,  • 
SvBMVRiAs  HTinAnom  Subumatuk.    She  OUomeku.  Ik 

SubHmed  Sub-muriat  of  Mercury,  or  Calomel 
Calomel  AS.  Calomel, 

8yn.  Mnrirvtc  dc  Mcrcure  doiix,  (F.)  Proto-Chloniret,  (Chloride,)  of  Mercury. 
Muriat  of  Mercury.  Muriat  of  Black  Oxyd  of  Mercury.  Mercurane.  Draco 
Mitig^tuft.  Aquila  Alba.  Aquila  Mitigata.  Manna  Metaliorum.  Fancbynui- 
gogum  MiiiefBlet  vel  QnercetanuiB.   Bnbliinaitam  Doleei  be.  Ste. 

Amidst  all  these  varieties  of  names,  tiiere  is  not  one,  as  Dr.  Paris 
has  properly  observed,  so  objectionable  as  that  selected  bythe  Lon- 
don College,  and  ado|^ed  bj  the  Pharm,  U.  S.  and  of  N.  rMk»  In 
that  of  PkiL  it  is  terroedy  In  addition, Hjdrargyri  Chloridnm  mite.'* 
When  will  this  itch  of  introducing  new  terms  into  pharmacy  be 
abandoned?  Are  we  so  perfectly  snre  of  chlorine  heme  a  simple 
body  that  no  further  change  in  its  nomenclature  is  possible!  Unless 
this  be  so,  we  had  better  stick  to  the  old  term  of  calomel,  best 
and  universally  known  and  adopted!  ChemicaUy  considered  too» 
there  can  be  no  mild  chloride  of  mercury! 

It  certainly  would  have  been  better  to  have  selected  a  name  which 
*  had  no  connexion  with  any  of  the  doctrines  of  muriatic  acid  or  chlo- 
rine^ inasmuch  as,  if  they  are  found  incorrect,  a  corresponding  change 
of  name  again  becomes  essential;  but  the  name  of  submnriat  Is  not  ap- 
propriate on  either  theory;  if  a  muriat  at  all,  it  is  a  perfect  moriat  of 
the  black  oxyd  of  mercury;  corrosive  snblimate  being  equallr  a  pet' 
feet  mariat  of  the  red  oxydf  the  only  diference  between  the  two, 
therefore,  being  dependent  on  the  degree  of  oxydizement  of  the 
mercury,  which  is  at  a  minimum,  (protoxyd,)  in  the  calomel,  and  at 
a  maximum,  (peroxyd,)  in  sublimate;  ancl  on  the  relative  quantities 
of  muriatic  acid,  which  these  oxyds  are  respectively  able  to  saturate. 
According  to  the  new  views  of  chlorine,  calomel  consists  of  one 
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proportion  of  chlorine  in  union  with  one  proportion  of  the  metal j 
forming  a  chloride  or  proto-chloride  of  murcury;  whilst  corro&ive 
sublimate  consists  of  one  proportion  of  the  metal,  and  two  propor- 
tions of  chlorine;  it  is,  therefore,  likewise  a  chloride,  or  bi-cliloride 
of  mercury.  Under  these  difficulties  of  selectino-  naines  founded 
on  true  cheuiicai  piiuciples,  and  at  the  same  tiuic  sumciently 
distinct  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  tnistaking  calomel  and  cor* 
rosive  tnblimate  for  each  other;  It  is  submitted  with  confidence, 
that  none  superior  to  those  just  mentionedy  (catomd  and  €orra9we 
9ubUmat€^)  can  be  pointed  out  They  are  concise^  uncodnected  with 
any  theory  of  past,  present^  or  future  times,  and  the  dangerous  one 
is  additionally  guaraed  by  a  corresponding  epithet.  The  pride  of 
science  ought  unquestionably  to  yield  to  utility  on  such  an  occasion; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  ere  long,  the  medical  men  of  every  coun- 
try w  ill  be  satisfied  to  reject  all  the  numerous  synonymesof  the  two 
salts  in  question,  so  far  as  pharmacy  is  concerned^  and  employ  aplely 
those  above  mentioned. 

To  return  iiuui  liiis  digression,  to  the  preparation  itself. 

Take  of  Corrotwe  iMhnaie,  one  pound;  Purified  mereinyt 
ounces.'— Bub  tbetn  together  m  a  glase  or  Wedgwood  mortof  Htt 
the  metaUic  globules  disappear/  thm  subHrne;  rmuce  the  stMmed 
mass  to  powder^  and  svifHme  it  in  the  same  manner.  Lasthff 

bring  it  into  the  state  of  <i  very  fine  powder^  by  the  same  process 
which  has  been  directed  for  the  preparation  of  carbonat  of  limCf 
until  the  solution  no  longer  lets  a  precipitate  J'allf  by  the  addition 
of  carbonat  of  potash.  D. 

This  is  the  process  directed  in  the  U.  S.  Pharm.  of  1820.  In 
•  those  of  N.  J  c^r/t  and  Phil,  the  formula  is  modified;  the  following 
being  that  adopted  by  them  both,  with  little  diderence  from  each 
otlier.  The  first  part  of  the  process  is  the  same  as  in  the  preparation 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  so  fiur  as  Ift.  obtain  the  sulphat  of  mercury  in 
a  dry  state— this  dry  sulphat  is  oiPjiered  to  be  rubbed  up,  when  cool, 
with  the  remaining,  (two  lbe«.  Of,}  mercury,  until  well  mixed.  To 
this  is  added  the  muriat  of  soda,  and  the  trituration  continued  until 
the  globules  of  mercury  are  no  longer  perceptible.  The  mass  is  now 
sublimed,  and  the  sublimate  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  is  passed 
through  .1  sieve — it  is  now  mixed  thoroughly  with  a  solution  of  eight 
ounces  of  muriat  of  ammonia  in  a  gallon  of  distilh-d  water,  ( X.  York 
Pharm.  Why  this?  If  any  corrosive  sublimate  is  pn-M  iit,  by 

this  process,  an  intermixture  of  white  precipitate  with  the  caloniel 
must  be  the  result.)  When  the  powder  has  subsided,  it  is  washed 
repeatedly  witli  builing  distilled  water,  until  u  solution  of  ammonia 
produces  no  precipitate  in  it.  The  incorrectness  of  the  addition  is 
avoided  in  the  Phtt.  Pharm.  and  the  process  is,  in  other  particulars, 
the  same.  The  process  considered  in  all  its  parts,  diflfers  little  from 
that  which  will  presently  be  mentioned,  as  contrived  by  Hermbstaedt, 
and  recommended  by  jdoench  as  experimentally  preferable  to  any 
other. 

When  quicksilver  is  triturated  with  muriat  of  quicksilver,  it  al>- 
stracts  from  the  oxydized  quicksilver  of  the  muriat  a  part  of  its 
oxygen,  and  the  whole  mass  assumes  a  blackish-gray  colour.  When 
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this  is  exposed  to  a  dogreo  of  heat  sufficient  to  convert  it  into  va- 
pour, the  action  of  the  dilicrent  portions  of  quicksilver  upon  each 
other,  and  upon  the  muriatic  acicf,  is  much  inore*comp1ete:  and  the 
whole  is  converted  into  a  solid  white  mass^  consisting  of  mercnr^, 
in  a  state  of  less  oxydizement,  and  combined  with  less  acid  than  in 
the  rouriat,  or  of  about  twice  the  (luantitj  of  mercury  with  the  same 
quantity  of  oxygen  and  acid.  According  to  Sir  H.  Davy's  theory, 
in  the  first  part  of  the  process,  the  additional  mercury  is  merely  ivie- 
chanically  divided,  and  bv  the  subliiiK.tion  twice  the  quantity  of 
mercury  is  combined  with  tlie  same  <niiintity  (»f  chlorine. 

The  trituration  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  is  a  \ery  noxious  opera- 
tion, as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  tlic  finer  particles  from 
rising  and  aflfectin^  the  operator's  eyes  and  nostrils.    To  lessen  this 
imU  the  Edinbarsh  College  directs  the  addition  of  a  little  water.  In 
'Ills  teoond  part  of  the  process,  when  the  heat  is  applied*  a  small  por- 
tion of  quicksilver  and  undecomposed  corrosive  sublimate  first  arise, 
and  condense  themselves  in  tlie  highest  part  or  neck  of  the  phial;  then 
the  calomel  rises,  and  being  less  volatile,  condenses  in  the  upper 
half  of  the  body,  wliile  a  small  quantity  of  quicksilver,  in  a  state  of 
considerable  oxydiitcment,  remains  fixed     or  near  the  bottom.  The 
Edinburgh  College  separates  the  calomel  from  the  other  matters, 
and  sublimes  it  again.    The  London  and  Dublin  Colleges  triturate 
the  whole  together  again,  and  re-sublime  it  twice.    As  in  the  first 
iniblimation,  a  portion  of  the  quicksilver  and  of  the  corrosive  subli- 
^inaite  alwa^  rise  undecomposed,  a  second  sublimation  is  necessary, 
^especially  if  we  triturate  tne  whole  products  of  the  first  sublimation 
together:  but  any  fu  t  ther  repetition  oi  the  process  is  perfectly  useless. 
J^iwt  ^nj  portion  of  corrosive  sublimate  sliould  have  escaped  decom- 
position, the  calomel  must  be  edulcorated  with  boiling  distilled  water, 
until  the  water  which  comes  off  forms  no  pi  ecipitate  with  alkalies. 

Calomel  is  generally  obtained  in  the  f<»t  iii  of  a  white  solid  mass, 
but  is  capable  of  crystalli/Zmg  in  tetrahedral  prisms  terminated  by 
pyramids.  It  has  no  taste,  and  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water  or  in 
alcohol.  It  is  less  volatile  thaa  corrosive  sublimate.  It  is  blackened 
by  light;  and  becomes  brown  or  black  when  triturated  with  lime- 
'water  or  the  alkalies.  It  is  converted  bv  oxymuriatic  acid  into  cor- 
rosive sublimate.   According  to  Mr.  Cfhenevix,  it  consists  of  79 

Quicksilver,  with  9.5  oxygen,  and  1.15  muriatic  acid;  and  according 
)  Mr.  Zaboada,  of  85  quicksilver,  .with  4.4  oxygen,  and  10.6 
muriitic  acid. 

From  Mr.  Chenevix's  analysis,  we  should  conclude  that  54  parts 
of  quicksilver  were  sufficient  to  convert  100  of  corrosive  sublimate 
into  calomel;  but  according  to  Zaboada's  75  are  necessary,  which 
is  exactly  the  proportion  directed  by  tlie  Colleges,  and  is  also  more 
conformable  to  Sir  H.  Davy's  view  of  their  composition;  for  he  con- 
iiders  the  corrosive  sublimate)  memtrana^  as  consisting  of  one  pro- 
portion of  mercury  580,  arid  two  of  chlorine  134,  and  the  calomel, 
mereurane^  of  one  of  mercury  380,  and  one  of  chlorine  67;  which 
gives  us  73.9  as  the  quantity  of  mercury  necessary  to  convert  100 
of  corrosive  sublimate  into  calomel. 

I^Tcdkdl  vsp. — Calomol  is  one  of  the  best  mercurials  we  possess. 
By  proper  management  it  may  be  made  to  increase,  in  a  remarkable 
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mumi»f  almoit  my  of  the  secretions  or  excrelidDS.  One  grftki  aixed 
with  8U|pr  and  aatffed  up  the  iiottril%  isracoottMided  astpawerful 
errhine  in  amaurosis.  The  same  mixture  is  blown  into  the  eje,  to 
move  specks  from  the  cornea.  Given  in  doses  of  one  grain  morning 
and  evening,  or  in  larger  doses  combined  with  opium,  to  prevent  it 
from  acting  as  a  purgative,  it  excites  ptvalism.  In  larger  doses  of 
five  grains  and  upwards,  it  is  an  excellent  pur^tive.  CombiDed 
with  diuretics,  it  proves  diuretic,  and  with  sudorilics  sudorific. 

It  is  one  of  the  preparations  of  mercury  which  is  capble  of  curing 
BTpbilis  in  every  form.  It  also  produces  very  powerfal  and  salutaij 
effects  in  obstructions  and  chronic  inflammations  of  the  viscera,  es- 
pecially of  the  liver;  and*  in  general,  it  is  applicable  to  every  case 
in  which  mercurials  are  indicated. 

Corrosive  sublimate  may  be  detected  if  present,  in  calomel,  by 
precipitation  bein^  produced  by  the  carbonatof  potash,  in  a  solution 
made  by  boiling  the  suspended  sample  with  a  small  portion  of  muriat 
of  ammonia  in  distilled  water.  Calomel  ought  also,  when  rubbed 
with  pure  ammonia,  to  become  intensely  black,  and  not  to  exhibit 
any  trace  of  an  orange  hue. 

Incompatible  substances. — Alkalies  and  lime-water  decompose  it 
and  turn  it  black,  in  consequence  of  abstracting  the  acid,  and  leaving 
free  the  black  oijd.  It  is  also  decomposed  by  soaps,  sulphttreis  of 
pokush  and  milmum^g  and  bj  iron,  /am,  and  copper;  hen<fe  metallic 
mortars  shonld  be  avoided  in  its  preparations.  If  cidomel  tie  boiled 
for  a  few  minutes  in  dls^led  water  with  alcoholized  potash,  it  is 
completely  decomposed,  amoriat  of  potash,  and  Mack  OKyd  of  mer- 
cury being  the  results.* 

•  Calomel  is  thus  made  in  India,  under  the  name  of  Bnscapur. — 
Takfi  of  MercurVf  Bolt  carmamac.  Mum,  ( or  blue  vHrioifJ  Jiock  salt,  of  cadk 
ittn£  parts» — Rublhon  together  in  a  mortar  wUh  uniter,  and  let  the  man  hardm, 
Bui  ti  into  a  glazed  earthen  vessel,  and  invert  another  over  ii,  luting  them  lM|e- 
ther;  keep  them  thrm dfl|yt  and thrte  ni^^ inajbreof  fi0ip-dwy.— Asiatic  Be* 

« 

SuBMuaiAs  Hydrargyri  Prjscipitatus.  £,  D* 

PnofUaUd  Sub-munai  tf  QuiMhm.   Pne^atid  CahmtL 

Take  of  Diluted  niiroua  acid.  Purified  Quicksilver,  each,  eight  ounces; 
MMai^90^fwrmmee9andahalfi  Boilingitaier,  eight  pounds, 
— Jl!«  lAe  quitktikfer  ttfith  the  dimed  tsUrauB  acid,  md  towards 
the  md  of  the  effervescence  digest  with  a  gentle  heat,  frequentkf 
ehaking  the  vessel  in  the  mean  time.  But  it  is  necessary  to  a& 
more  quicksilver  to  the  acid  than  it  is  capable  of  dissolving,  that  a 
perfectly  saturated  solution  may  be  obtained  Dissolve  at  the  same 
time  the  muriat  of  soda  in  the  boiling  water^  and  into  this  solution 
pour  the  other  while  still  hoi,  and  mix  them  quickhj  by  agitation; 
pour  off  the  saline  liquor  after  the  precipitate  has  subsided j  and 
wash  the  sub-muriat  of  quicksilver  by  repeated  affusions  of  boiling 
water,  which  is  to  be  poured  off  each  time  after  the  deposition  of 
the  sub-muriat  until  the  water  come  off  tasteless.  E, 

This  prescription  differs  but  little  from  that  orieinaliy  laid  down 
by  its  ioventbr  Scheele;  and  if  dae  attention  is  paid  to  the  directions 
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ipTeD,  I  believe,  from  comparative  trials,  that  no  difference  will  be 
discovered  between  this  and  the  common  process.  It  is  infinitely 
superior  on  account  of  its  simplicity.  •  '  -  »,.,. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  process,  a  perfectly  saturated  solution  of 
nitrat  of  quicksilver  is  formed.  In  the  second,  there  is  a  mutual 
decomposition  of  this  nitrat,  and  of  the  muriat  of  soda;  nitrat  of 
soda  is  formed,  and  muriat  of  quicksilver  with  excess  of  oxyd;  or, 
according  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  the  chlorine  of  the  sodane  combines  with 
the  mercury  of  the  nitrat,  forming  mercurane,  while  the  hydrogen  of 
the  muriatic  acid  and  the  oxygen  of  the  mercurial  oxyd  combine  to 
form  water,  nitric  acid,  and  soda.  In  this  preparation,  our  object  is 
to  obtain  the  insoluble  compound,  which  results  from  the  combination 
of  the  protoxyd  of  mercury  witli  muriatic  acid.  In  this  view,  the 
application  of  heat,  in  dissolving  the  mercury  in  the  nitrous  acid,  is 
improper;  for  a  portion  at  least  of  the  mercury  is  converted  into  its 
peroxyd,  which  occasions  in  the  first 'place,  the  formation  of  a  little 
8ub-nitrat  of  mercyry,  when  poured  into  the  saline  solution;  and 
secondly,  the  formation  of  a  proportion  of  muriat  of  mercury,  (corro- 
sive sublimate,)  which  must  be  washed  away.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
Murray  has  found,  that  more  of  mild,  and  less  corrosive  muriat  of 
mercury  are  formed,  when  the  solution  is  made  slowly  and  in  the 
cold,  than  when  the  directions  of  the  Colleges  are  complied  with. 

In  Sir  H.  Davy's  view  of  the  subject,  according  to  which  calomel 
and  corrosive  sublimate  are  compounds  of  metallic  mercury,  with 
s  different  proportions  of  chlorine,  the  object  ot  this  preparation  is  to 
get  the  largest  quantity  of  mercury  dissolved  in  the  nitrous  acid,  so 
that  in  decomposing  muriat  of  soda,  the  smallest  quantity  of  chlorine 
may  be  set  at  liberty;  and  as  the  peroxyd  contains  twice  as  much 
oxygen  as  the  protoxyd,  and'  acids  seem  to  combine  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  oxygen  in  oxyds,  whatever  be  the  quantity  of  metal 
united  with  them,  the  nitrat  of  the  protoxyd  of  mercury  will  contain 
twice  as  much  mercury  as  the  nitrat  of  the  peroxyd,  and  will  of 
course  give  a  double  proportion  of  mercury  to  the  chlorine  set  at 
'  liberty  by  the  acid  and  oxygen. 

When  properly  prepared,  the  sub-muriat  obtained  by  precipitation 
scarcely  a iffers  from  that  obtained  by  sublimation.  Gottling  found 
no  other  difierence  than  that  the  precipitated  sub-muriat  became 
gray,  when  triturated  with  lime  water,  whereas  the  sublimed  sub- 
muriat  becomes  black.  But  he  exposed  to  heat  hall*  an  ounce  of  the 
precipitated  sub-muriat  in  a  subliming  apparatus;  scarcely  a  grain  of 
a  reddish  matter  remained  fixed;  and  the  sublimed  matter  now  be- 
came black  when  triturated  with  lime  water,  and  differed  in  no  res- 
pect from  sub-muriat  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way  by  sublimation. 
It  therefore  would  seem  to  be  an  improvement  in  the  process,  to  sub- 
lime the  sub-muriat  after  it  is  precipitated;  especially  as  by  that 
operation  it  would  be  most  effectually  separated  from  any  sub-nitrat 
which  might  be  mixed  with  it. 

There  is  still  another  way  of  preparing  the  sub-muriat  of  mercury, 
without  using  corrosive  sublimate,  which  must  be  noticed.  It  was 
contrived  by  Hermbstaedt,  and  is  recommended  by  MolMich  with 
the  confidence  derived  from  experience,  as  the  very  best  process  for 
preparing  the  sub-muriat  of  quicksilver. 
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Take  of  Pure  quicksilver,  seven  ounces  and  a  half;  Sulphuric  acid^ 
four  ounces;  Dried  muriat  of  soda,  five  ounces  and  a  half. — Z)i>- 
til  in  a  gla»8  retofi  the  ituphurie  add^  tinih  fitur  otmeey  of  the 
quicktiher^  unHt  they  be  eonveried  into  a  dry  whUe  mats*  THIti* 
rate  the  Mi^to  of  mercury  thus  formed^  with  the  rmMmg  three 
Ctmeea  and  a  half  of  guicksilver^  until  the  globules  disappear;  then 
add  the  muriat  of  soda;  mix  them  and  eublime.  As  the  product  ef 
the  firet  sublimation  still  contains  tmoxydized  quicksilver^  it  is 
to  be  again  triturated  and  sublimed.  The  .sublimate  being  washed^ 
is  now  pure  eub-muriat  of  quicluilverf  and  weighs  about  eix 
ouficesm 

The  theory  of  this  process  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  formatioii 
of  the  muriat  of  quicksilver.  The  diftercnce  between  the  two  pro- 
ducts arises  from  the  proportion  of  quicksilver  being  greater,  and 
that  of  the  muriat  of  soda  employed  being  less.  We  are  not  pre- 
pared to  state  the  comparative  economy  of  the  process  described, 
for  preparing  sub-muriat  of  quicksilver;  but  of  the  last  process,  we 
may  observe,  that  according  to  Mr.  Chenevix^s  analysis,  seven 
ounces  and  a  half  of  c|uicksilver  should  furnish  nine  ounces  and  a 
half  of  sub-muriat  of  quicksilver;  and  according  to  M.  Zabotda't 
nearlj  nine;  so  that  there  is  evidently  a  consiaerable  loss,  whick 
must  be  owing  either  to  the  forouttion  of  muriat  of  quickstlvery  or  of 
oxjdof  quicksilver. 

Hydraugyrum  Prjeoipitatuw  Album.  L. 

JinfinumkUed  Sub-muriat  of  Mercury.  White  precipitated  Quiciuniver* 

Hake  of  oxymuriat  of  quidMoer^  kaiff  a  pounds  Muriat  of  emmonUt^ 
fourounceef  S(dution  Sub-earbonUt  of  potass^  half  a  pints  Die* 
aUed  umter^four  pints^Diseohefiret  the  muriat  of  ammomoj  and 
tfierwards  the  oxymuriat  of  quicKsilver,  in  the  distilled  ivater^  and 
add  to  these  the  solution  of  sub-carbonat  of  potass,  Waeh  thepro- 
dpitate  until  it  become  ineipid^  and  tlien  diy  it.  L, 

The  Dublin  College  employs  the  following  formula^  which  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  preferred^  if  the  calomel  is  made  hj  the  process  of  pre- 

'  cipitation. 

OCj*  Tlydrarg'vn  Submuriris  Ammonlatus,  Phann.  U.  S.  anrl  of  iV.  Yorl-.  The 
Phil.  Pharm.  ca11s.it  '*  Hydmrg-N  nim  ammoniatum."  la  all  thrcc^  with  a  few 
%'erbal  alterations,  the  funnulu  is  the  same  as  above. 

SuBicuBias  Hyoraaotbi  Amkoniatom. 

Ammemated  Sub-muriat  of  Qttickether, 

^dd  to  the  liquor  decanted  from  the  prenpi fated  sub-muriat  of  quick- 
silvei'y  as  much  water  of  caustic  ammonia  as  is  sufficient  to  preci- 
pitate the  whole  metallic  salt.  Wash  the  precipitate  with  cold  dis- 
tilled water,  and  dry  it  on  blotting  paper, 

Muriat  of  quicksilver  is  about  thirty  times  more  soluble  in  a  so- 
.  lution  of  muriat  of  ammonia  than  in  pure  water;  and,  during  the 
solution,  there  takes  place  a  considerable  increase  of  temperature. 
Now,  as  these  facts  sufhciently  prove  a  reciprocal  action  of  the  two 
saltSy  and  as  there  is  no  decomposition,  it  is  evident  that  tiiey  must 
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kftvt  combiiieA  to  ferm  a  triple  lalt;  especially  as  thej  cannot  be 
again  separated  either  by  wbliaMtion  or  crjjrataliizaGoo.  Tint  oom- 
pound  mayt  therefore,  with  propriety  be  termed  muriat  of  mercnrj 
and  ammonia.  Jtia  the  sal  alerobroth  of  the  alchemists.  It  if  Torj 
soluble  in  water,  and  is  sublimed  by  heat  without  decomposition. 
When  to  a  solution  of  this  salt  we  add  a  solution  of  an  alkaline 
carbonat,  either  of  potass,  as  directed  by  the  London  College,  or  of 
soda,  as  by  that  of  Berlin,  there  occurs  a  partial  decomposition.  The 
alkali  combines  with  a  portion  of  the  muriatic  acid,  and  reduces  the 
muriat  of  mercury  and  ammonia  to  the  state  of  a  sub-muriat,  which 
being  intoloblet  nils  to  the  bottom  of  the  solution.  The  proportion 
of  muriat  of  ammonia  has  been  reduced  in  edition  1815  to  one-hel( 
probably  in  consequence  of  a  remark  of  Mr.  Phillips. 

The  process  of  the  Dublin  College  is  new  and  well  contrived,  as 
it  converts  to  use  the  washings  of  the  precipitated  sub-muriat,  and 
thus  partly  obviates  the  objection  of  want  of  economy  in  the  direc- 
tions given  by  the  college  for  preparing  it.  By  the  simple  addition 
of  ammonia,  the  whole  muriat  of  mercury  contained  in  the  wash- 
ings is  precipitated,  in  the  form  of  sub-muriat  of  mercury  and  am- 
monia. 

t  The  sub-muriat  of  mercury  and  ammonia  thus  precipitated,  has  at 
srst  an  earthy,  and  afterwards  a  metallic  taste.  It  is  not  soluble  in 
water.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat,  furnishing  water*  ammonia,  and 
nitrogen  gas,'while  0.86  of  sub  inurlat  of  mercury  remain  behind, 
f  Sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  partially  decompose  it,  and  convert  it 
into  muriat  of  mercury,  and  triple  salts  of  mercury  and  ammonia. 
Muriatic  acid  dissolves  it,  and  converts  it  into  muriat  of  quicksilver  ^* 
and  ammoaia.    According  to  Fouicroy's  analysis,  it  consists  of 

81  oxyd  of  mercury, 

IG  muriatic  acid, 
3  ammonia. 

100 

It  is  only  used  for  ointments;  and  its  principal  recommendation 
ia  its  white  colour. 
It  may  seem  extraordinary  that  a  combination  of  this  salt  and  of 

corrosive  sublimate,  should  prove  more  efficacious  in  some  cutaneous 
diseases,  than  cither  separately.  Mr.  Ring,  surgeon  in  London,  I 
believe,  first  recommended  tliis  conjunction;  and  I  have  in  very 
roanv  instances  derived  benblii  from  it,  when  no  advantage  was  ex- 
perienced from  the  separate  inj^redients.  The  following  formula  is 
that  he  recommends,  and  whicli  I  have  made  use  of,  uccusionaily 
varying  the  proportions. 

Take  of  White  precipUatc^  one  scrvpf^;  Corrosive  sjthlimatt^  ten 
grainii  Hog's  lardf  one  otmce, — Mix  ihetn  thoroughly. 

I  think  it  might  well  tkke  the  place  of  the  ointment  of  white  pre> 
cipitati^  as  a  standard. 
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HYDRABGYRI  OXYDUM  CIKBRBUIL  JU 

PULVIS  HYOaARGYRI  CiNEREUS.  D. 

Jiih-eobmnd  Oaeyd  (Powder)  of  Quiektihtr* 

Gray  Oxyd  of  Mercury, 

Take  of  Suh-muricU  of  mercury^  one  ounce;  LUne^wtUerf  one  goBon,^ 
Bouthe  eulhmuriai  of  mercury  in  the  lime  waier^  eomtantly  stif" 
ring  until  a  gray  oxyd  eutnidet,  fVaeh  ihie  ufiih  diiHUed  water^ 
and  then  dry  it. 

This  process  is  followed  bj  the  Pharm.  U,  S.  and  of  iV.^l'arjfe— 
bat  is  altogether  omitted  in  that  of  PhiL 

This  process  is  infended  to  furnish  a  substitate  for  the  black  oxjd 
of  qalcksilTer«  on  which  the  ei&cacj  of  the  mercurials  most  fre* 

anentiy  employed,  and  most  certainly  useful,  depends.  In  these 
le  mercury  is  oxjdized  by  trituration,  in  contact  with  the  atmos- 
phere; but  this  operation  is  both  so  tedious  and  troublesome,  that  it 
IS  often  imperfectly  performed,  or  assisted  by  iiiiproper  means. 

When  properly  prepared,  it  is  the  protoxyd  of  mercury,  but  as 
frequently  found  in  the  shops,  it  contains  a  mixture  of  the  triple 
salt,  consisting  of  oxyd,  ammonia  and  nitric  acid.  In  using  calomel 
for  its  preparation,  as  above,  the  precipitated  calomel  in  its  edulco- 
rated  state,  but  not  dried,  sliould  be  preferred. 

This  oxyd  is  said^  however,  by  M.  Braancamp  and  Sigueirfr^Hira^ 
to  be  prepared  in  the  greatest  purity  by  boiling  the  ash-ooloared 
oxyd  of  tne  Edinburgh  Colleee,  long  and  violently  in  water,  nntil 
the  triple  salt  be  dissolved  or  decomposed.  The  proportion  of  oxy- 
'  gen,  which  protoxyd  of  mercury  contains,  has  been  very  differently 
estimated  by  different  cheiniata.  Mr.  Cheneviz  makes  100  parte  oif 
mercury  unite  with  no  less  than  twelve  of  oxygen;  the  Portuguese 
chemists  with  8. 1 ;  M.  Fourcroy  witli  4.16:  M.  Sefstrom  and  Sir  H. 
Davy  with  3.95,  which  last,  besides  the  remarkable  coincidence^  is 
the  most  probable  from  other  reasons. 

The  Prussian  College  directs  a  black  oxyd  of  mercury  to  be  pre- 
pared by  mixinp;  four  ounces  of  mercury  with  six  ounces  of  nitrous 
acid,  diluted  with  two  ounces  of  distilled  water,  and  occasionally, 
aptatins  them  without  heat,  vntil  the  aqd  be  saturated.  The  solv« 
tion  is  taen  to  be  dilated  with  distilled  water,  and  water  of  cansHe 
ammonia  to  be  dropt  into  it,  as  long  as  the  precipitate  formed  it 
black. 

The  PhU'  Pharm,  forms  a  black  orjrd,  <*Uydraigyri  Oxydum 
Nigrum,"  by  dissolving  four  ounces  of  potassa  in  one  pound  of 
water;  and  to  the  clear  solution^  add  four  ounces  of  calomel,  and  stir 
them  well  together  till  converted  into  black  oxyd,  which  must  be 
well  washed  with  distilled  water. 
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HYDRARGYRUM  NITRICO-OXYDUM.  Z. 
NUric  Oxyd  of  Merwry, 

OXYDUM  HyDRAKGYHI  RuBKUM  PER  AoiDUM  NiTRIOUM.  E* 

OUmf  MsaouRiua  Filsoipitatus  Rubsr. 

,  OxYDUM  Hydrargyui  Nitricum.  D. 

Eid  Oxyd. of  Mtreury  by  NUrie  Jidd. 

A  Uric  Oxyd  of  Mercury,    lied  Precipitate, 

Yoke  of  Purified  mercury^  three  poundsg  Nitric  acid^  by  weighty  one 
pound  and  a  half;  DiatHled  uater^  tioo  pints. — Mix  in  a  glm 

vessel.  Boil  the  mixture  until  the  mercury  is  dissolved^  and  eva- 
porate the  solution  with  a  gentle  heat,  to  a  dry  white  mass;  ivhich 
after  being  ground  into  powder,  is  to  be  put  into  a  shallow  glass 
cucurbit.  Then  apply  a  gradually  increased  heat^  until  the  matUr 
be  converted  into  very  red  scales,  E, 

In  the  first  part  of  this  process  a  fully  saturated  nitrat  of  merenrT 
is  formed.  In  the  second  part,  the  metal  is  oxydized  to  the  maxi* 
mum  by  the  decomposition  of  the  acid.  When  a  sufficient  heat  is 
applied,  the  nitrat  of  mercury  first  melts,  then  exhales  nitric  oxyd 
gas,  and  chanp;e8  its  colour  successively  to  yellow,  orange,  and  bril- 
liant purple-rcd.  If  well  prepared,  it  should  have  a  crystalline  scaly 
appearance;  and  it  is  entirely  volatile  at  a  red  heat,  and  soluble 
wHhoat  anj  residaum  in  nitrous  acid.  According  to  Fourcroy,  it 
eonfains  no  nitrons  acid»  unless  a  sufficient  lieat  has  not  been  ap- 
plied, bat  according  to  most  other  chemists  it  contains  some  nitrous 
add;  and  differs  from  the  nfd  oxyd  prepared  bj  the  action  of  host 
aloney  in  always  being  more  acrid. 

This  is  an  extremely  difficult  operation,  and  skilful  operators  not 
unfrequently  fail  to  obtain  it  of  that  brilliant  crystalline  appearance 
which  is  esteemed.  M.  Paysse,  who  paid  great  attention  to  this  pre- 
paration in  Holland,  where  it  is  manufactured  in  large  quantities, 
gives  the  following  directions: — Dissolve  100  pounds  of  pure  mer- 
cury in  140  of  pure  nitrous  acid,  of  specitic  gravity  1.3  to  1.7,  pro- 
moting their  action  by  a  sand-baili,;  evaporate  by  distillation,  and, 
when  tlie  formation  of  nitrous  gas  indicates  the  decomposition  of 
the  nitrat  of  mercury,  remove  the  receiver,  and  apply  a  steady  and 
moderate  heat  for  alMut  eight  hours,  until  a  matcn  which  has  been 
just  blown  out,  inflames,  on  being  introduced  into  the  matrass,  which 
IS  a  proof  that  the  operation  is  finished.  To  its  success  it  is  neces- 
sary, 1.  That  the  nitrous  acid  be  not  mixed  with  muriatic;  2.  That 
it  be  sufficiently  strong;  3.  That  the  evaporation  be  conducted  with 
a  moderate  heat;  4.  That  the  vessel  be  sufficiently  large  and  flat, 
80  that  a  large  surface  be  exposed,  and  the  whole  equally  heated  ;  5. 
That  the  heat  be  gradually  augmented;  and,  lastly,  That  it  be  steadily 
maintained  the  whole  time.    Turf  is  said  to  be  the  fittest  fuel. 

Medical  use. — ^It  is  only  used  as  an  cscharotic,  and  care  must  be 
Uken  that  it  is  finely  levigated,  otherwii^e  it  only  irritates,  without 

48 
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destrojing  tiie  ptrts  to  which  it  is  applied.   It  is  a  very  cooimon 

application  in  cnancres. 

(l3*The  Pharm.  U.  S.  aiul  of  N.  York,  use  the  name  of  the  London  Colldg:e 
above — whilst  they  employ  the  fornnila  of  the  Edinburgh  College.^  The  FhiL 
Pharm,  gives  it  the  name  of  H>  drargyri  oxyUum  rubrum,  which  it  aot  alto- 
g«ther  cheoucal.  la  tbe  proeess,  wbicb  is  like  that  above,  it  ii  difected  ta 
patthepovder«*iiitoftMryaAalbi0eeMd:''  This  is  by  no  meuis  nifficienajr 
aceufite.  ^ 

HYORABQYai  OXYDUM  liUBHUM.  L,     OxYDUM  HyDRARGYRI.  D. 

(Bed)  Oxyd  of  Qmekriher^Prec^aie  per  te. 

Take  of  Purified  quicksilver,  any  quantity, — Put  it  info  an  open 
glass  vcsael,  with  a  nurrou^  mouth  and  wide  bottom,  Ljpost  tlu» 
to  about  the  six-hundn  dlh  degree  of  heatj  wUU  the  metal  bt  eonr 
verted  into  red  scales,  D, 

Thia  is  ao  extremely  tedious  and  therefore  expensive  operation, 
because  mercury  is  incapiible  of  absorbing  from  the  atmosphere  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  necessary  to  convert  it  into  the  red  oxyd,  except 
when  in  a  state  of  vapour.  But  as  the  form  of  a  vessel,  which  wdl 
prevent  the  dissipation  and  loss  of  the  mercurial  vapour,  will  at  the 
same  time  hinder  the  free  access  and  frequent  renewal  of  the  air, 
the  operation  can  only  proceed  slowly.  The  vessel  most  advantage- 
ously employed,  is  a  wide  flat-bottomed  matraB8»  with  aTeiynar* 
row,'  alinost  capillary  neck.  OoW  ao  moch  mercury  is  introduced 
into  it  as  will  coyer  the  bottom  of  the  matrassj  and  the  vessel  is  not 
inserted  in  the  sand  deeper  than  the  mercury  stands  within  it.  A 
degree  of  heat  is  then  applied  sufficient  to  cause  a  gentle  ebullition 
in  the  mercury,  which  is  thus  alternately  converted  into  vapour,  and 
condensed  again  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel.  While  in  the  state 
of  vapour,  it  absorbs  the  oxygen  of  the  air  contained  in  the  vessel: 
by  which  means  it  is  gradually  chanj^ed  into  a  black,  and  then  into 
a  red  powder,  but  a  complete  conversion  into  the  latter  state  is  not 
eflected  in  less  than  several  months. 

Red  oxyd  of  quicksilver,  thus  prepared,  consists  of  small  crystal- 
line grains  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  very  brilliant,  sparkling  ap- 
pearance. By  heat*  it  may  be  sublimed  in  the  form  «t  a  bcantifol 
mbj-coloured  yitrified  substance.  At  a  red  heat  it  is  decomposed, 

Sivmsout  oxygen  gas*  while  the  metal  is  reyivedt  and  is  immc- 
lately  volatilized.  It  is  soluble  in  several  of  the  acids;  and  during 
its  solution  it  does  not  decompose  them  or  water.  It  is  easily  dis- 
oxydized.  It  consists,  according  to  Chenevizy  of  100  of  mercury 
•  and  16.65  oxygen;  Zaboada,  11.11;  Fourcroy,  8.69;  and  M.  Sef- 
strom  and  Sir  U.  JDavy,  7.9;  which  last  is  tM  most  probable  esti- 
mate. 

Medical  me. — It  is  not  onlv  an  acrid  substance,  violently  purga- 
tive and  emetic,  but  even  caustic  and  poisonous.  Its  internal  use  is 
proscribed;  but  it  is  applied  cxtei  ually  as  an  escharotic,  being  pre- 
viously triturated  to  a  very  hue  powder;  or  it  is  formed  into  a  Sti- 
mulating ointment  with  unctuous  substances. 
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Hydrargyrus  cum  Crbta.  JL  D»    Quicksilver  with  Chalk* 

Ttake  of  Purified  quicktUvtr^  three  ounces;  Prepared  chaOttJhemmem. 
TriiuratethemtegeiheruniUtk^giobu^ 

Quicksilver  has  a  stron";  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  absorbs  it  slowly 
from  tlie  atmospheie.  But  the  coiubiiiation  maybe  cousiclei  ably  ac- 
celerated by  agitation,  and  still  more  by  triturating  quicksilver  with 
*nj  substance  which  promotes  its  mechaDical  division,  and  thus  in- 
creues  its  surface.  With  this  view,  quicksilver  is  triturated  with 
viscid  substances,  as  fats,  honej,  syrup,  &c.«  or  with  pulverulent 
substances,  as  the  chalk  in  tlie  present  example. 

The  black  oxyd  isthe  mildest,  but  .at  the  same  time  the  most  effi- 
.  caclous  of  the  preparations  of  mercury.  Combined  with  chalk  it  is 
not  in  general  use;  but  in  the  form  of  the  common  mercurial  pill  and 
ointment,  it  is  more  employed  than  any  other  preparations  of  the 
same  metal  except  calomel. 

C^Thia  formula  is  admitted  into  the  N,  York  Pharm,  under  the  above  name, 
and  mto  that  of  PJUt  onder  the  name  of  **  Bydrargy  rum  cudi  calds  cafbonate!" 
Was  it  worth  wUle  to  make  tbia  very  tmporUmt  ebange? 

Uyo&a&gyaum  oum  Maghksia.  D,    Quicksilver  with  Magnesia^ 

Tiake  of  Quicksilver,  Magnesia,  each,  an  ounces  Manna,  kfiHf  an 
ounce.-— 'Driturate  the  quieksUver  toith  the  nuamOf  in  an  earthen' • 
ware  mortar^  adding  some  drops  of  water,  to  give  the  mixture  the 

consistence  of  a  syrup,  until  the  melallic  globmes  become  no  longer 
visible.  Then  aad^  with  constant  trituration,  a  drachm  of  the  mag- 
nesia, After  they  arc  tlioroughhj  mixed,  rub  into  them  a  pint  of 
warm  vnter^  and  shake  the  mirtffrr:  then  let  the  lifjunr  rest,  and 
decant  from  the  sefHmoit  as  soon  as  it  subsides.  Jiejjeat  f/iis  wash' 
ing  titice,  that  the  manna  may  be  totally  ivashcd  away,  and,  tvith 
the  sediment  still  moist,  7nix  the  remainder  of  the  magnesia.  Last' 
l^^^  powder  on  blotting  paper.  D, 

HTDRAJIOYRI  8UB8ULPHA8  FLAYUS.  E. 

OxYDUM  Hydrargyri  Sulphuricum.  /). 
TuRPETHunf  MiNERALE*    Tuipcth  Mineral. 
Fellow  Sub'Su^that  of  Quidtsilver.   Su^hurie  Oxydof  qukksiher. 

Take  of  purified  quicksilver,  four  ounces;  Sulphuric  acid,  six  ounces 
^Put  them  into  a  glass  cucurbit,  and  boil  them  in  a  sand  bath  to 
dryness.  Throw  into  boiling  water  the  white  matter,  which  is  Idt  ^ 
In  the  bottom,  after  having  reiueed  it  to  powder.  A  yMna  powder  * 
ioiU  immodkUely  be  nrodueedt  ufhkh  must  be  frequently  umhid 
90iih  warm  water.  E. 

The  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  mercury  has  been  examined  with 
considerable  attention  by  Fourcroy.  In  the  cold  they  have  no  action 
on  each  other,  but  on  the  application  of  heat,  the  sulphuric  acid  be- 
gins to  be  decomposed,  sulphuric  acid  gas  is  extricated,  and  the 
ttetal  is  oxydized,  and  combines  with  the  undecomposed  acid,  form- 
ttf  with  it «  white  saliiM  maes  eeraned  with  «  oolourless  fluid.  Id 
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tiiis  •tttte  it  reddens  vegetable  blued,  is  acrid  and  corrosivey  does  not 
become  yellow  by  the  contact  of  the  air,  and  h  not  decomposed  by 
water  either  warm  or  cold.  It  is  thi>re|;ore  a  super-sulphat  of  quick- 
silver, and  the  proportion  of  the  acid  Hi  excess  is  variable. 

Bjr  washing  the  saline  mass  repeatedly  with  small  quantities  of 
water,  it  is  at  last  rendered  perfectly  neutral.  It  no  longer  reddens 
vegetable  blues.  It  is  whiter  it  crystallizes  in  plates,  or  fine  pris* 
natic  needles;  it  it  not  very  acrid;  it  is  not  decompOMd  either  by 
cold  or  boiling  water:  hut  is  soloblsi  in  500  parts  of  the  formert  and 
in  about  250  of  the  latter.  It  is  mach  more  soluble  in  water  acidu- 
lated with  sulphuric  acid.  The  foll|wiog  estimates  of  its  composi- 
tion have  been  made:  f 

W.<M^y.  Bnameamp  and  Sigudnk 

Quicksilver,      •       •  .T5  .  .  •  •  57.42 

OxTgen,  K  8  .  •  .  .  6.S8 

Sufphuric acid»  .   .   .912  .  .  .  .  31.8 

IVater^  5  •  •  •  •  4.4 


100  100 

But  if,  instead  of  removing  the  excess  of  acid,  from  the  snperniiil' 
phat  of  quicksilver,  by  washing  it  with  water,  we  eontittue  the  action 

of  the  heat  according  to  the  directions  of  the  colleges,  there  is  a  C(^ 
pious  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid  gas,  and  the  saline  residuum  is 
converted  into  a  white  mass,  which  Sierefore  evidently  contains  both 
a  lari^er  proportion  of  mercnry,  and  in  a  state  of  greater  oxydize- 
ment,  than  the  salt  from  which  it  was  formed.  But  this  white  saline 
mass  is  further  analyzed  by  the  infusion  of  hot  water;  for  one  por- 
tion of  it  is  dissolved,  while  the  remainder  assumes  the  form  of  a 
beautiful  yellow  powder.  The  portion  dissolved  is  said  to  contain 
excess  of  acid.  The  yellow  powder  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  aub- 
sulphat 

The  sub»su1phat  of  quicksilver  has  a  bright  yellow  colour,  a  con* 

aiderably  acrid  taste,  is  soluble  in  2000  parts  of  cold  water,  is  also 
aoluble  in  sulphuric  acid  slightly  diluted,  and  is  decomposed  by 

the  nitric  acid,  and  forms  muriat  of  quicksilver  with  the  muriatic 
acid,  while  the  neutral  sulphat  forms  sub-rouriat  It  oxydizes 
quicksilver,  and  is  converted  by  trituration  with  it  into  a  black 
powder.  At  a  red  heat  it  i^ives  out  oxygen  gas,  and  the  metal  is 
revived.  It  coubists  uf  mercury,  11  oxygen,  10  sulphuric  acid, 
and  3  water. 

Medical  tfse..^It  is  a  strong  emetic,  and  with  this  intention  ope- 
rates the  most  powerfully  of  ul  the  mercurials  that  can  be  safely 
■  ^ven  internally.  Its  action,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  primm 
viae;  it  will  sometimes  excite  a  salivation,  if  a  pur^tive  be  not 
taken  soon  after  it.  This  medicine  is  used  chiefly  in  virulent  gonor- 
rha^as,  and  after  venereal  cases,  where  there  is  a  great  flux  of  hu- 
mours to  the  parts.  Its  chief  use  at  present  is  in  swellings  of  the 
testicle  from  a  venereal  affection;  and  it  seems  not  onlv  to  act  as  a 
mercurial,  but  also,  by  the  severe  vomiting  it  occasions,  to  perform 
the  office  of  a  discutient,  by  accelerating  the  motion  of  the  blood  in 
the  parts  aflfoeted.  It  is  said  likewise  to  have  been  employed  irilh 
auceesay  in  roboal  conatitations,  against  Isfroua  diaorders,  and  ob* 
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Wlbale  dasdvUnr  obHraotiQM:  tte  dote  it  fironi  two  graini  to  six  or 
eight  It  may  te  gfren  in  doses  of  a  gnun  or  two  as  an  alteratiTe 

and  diaphoretic  ^  . 

It  is  an  exoellent  4h'hine,  iui^ed  with  snvff,  or  the  powder  of  Asa- 
rum;  and  has  been  usefully^itiployed  as  such  in  afiections  of  the 
eyes  and  ears.  It  is  stated  by  l)r.  Barton  to  have  produced  salita* 
tion  in  two  cases  under  hi»  care,  by  such  topical  application. 

This  medicine  was  lately  recommended  as  the  most  eflbctual  pre- 
servative against  the  hydrophobia!! 

(Tj*  Same  name  and  Reparation,  with  m  few  verbal  cha^ngcs,  in  the  P/iorm. 
ViA  and  ci  N*  Tmk  ^t  is  the  san^  with  that  of  PUL  eicept  that  the  moM 
adopted,  is  «  HydiaigylL  m^has  fl«|us." 

HYDRARGYRI  SULPHURETUM  NIGRUM.  J).  L.  £. 

Black  Sulpkuret  ofJUemiry,   jBEtkhp^a  Minend, 

Yoke  of  Purified  Quicksilver^  Sublimed  Stilphur,  of  each,  equal 
weights.^Grind  them  together  in  a,  warm  glass  or  earthen  mor- 
tar VfUh  a  gktu  putUf  iUtihe  mercurial  gloStdes  totality  discqtpear, 
/>.  It  if  alio  prepared  vnth  twke  the  qwmiity  of  qmektiher,  E. 

This  process,  (which  is  adopted  by  the  Pharm.  U,  S.  and  of  N. 
Vorkj  and  of  Phil.)  simple  as  it  appears,  is  not,  even  in  the  pre- 
sent advanced  state  of  chemistry,  perfectly  understood.  It  was  for- 
mtIt  imagined^  that  the  qaicksilTer  wss  merely  mechsnieall  j  ^- 
Tidedy  and  intimately  mixed  with  the 'sulphur.  Bat  that  tiier  are 
really  chemically  nnited,  is  indisputablj  proved  by  the  insolubility 
of  the  compound  in  nitrons  acid.  Foorcroy  is  of  opinion^  that  during 
the  trituration,  the  mercury  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into 
the  black  oxyd,  and  that  in  this  state  it  is  slightly  combined  with 
the  sulphur.  The  editors  of  Gren  also  suppose  it  to  be  in  the  state 
of  black  oxyd,  but  that  it  is  combined  with  hydroguretcd  sulphur, 
and  they  direct  a  little  water  to  be  added  dur  ing  the  trituratioUy 
that  by  its  deconiijosition  it  may  facUitate  tl)c  process. 

The  black  solpnuret  of  quicksilTer,  thus  prepared  by  trituration, 
has  a  pulyeralent  form^  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  is  totally  soluble 
in  a  sMotion  of  potass*  and  is  precipitated  unchanged 'from  tfiis  so* 
lation,  by  acids.  It  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air;  and  when  . 
heated  in  an  open  Tessel,  it  emits  sulphurous  acid  j^s,  acquires  a 
dark  violet  colour,  and,  lastly,  sublimes  in  a  brilliant  red  mass* 
composed  of  crv*it:\lline  needles. 

The  combination  of  quicksilver  with  sulphur  may  be  mucli  more 
speedily  ettected  by  the  assistance  of  heat,  by  pouring  the  mercury, 
previously  heated,  upon  thesulpliur  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  stirring 
them  until  they  cool,  and  form  a  consistent  mass,  which  may  be 
afterwards  powdered.  The  sulphuret  prepared  hj  fusion,  differs, 
however,  finm  that  prepared  by  trituration;  for  it  is  not  soluble  In 
a  eolation  of  potass,  but  is  converted  by  long  ebullition  in  it  into  the 
red  sulphuret,  and  it  also  reddens  spontaneously  in  course  of  time 
from  the  action  of  the  jur. 

Black  sulphuret  of  mercury  may  be  also  prepared  in  the  humid 
way,  as  it  is  called,  by  precipitation,  or  even  by  direct  solution. 
According  to  Berthollet)  ^nercury  sgitated  with  sulphureted  hydro- 
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guret  of  ammoDia,  forms  a  black  sulphurct  exactly  resembling  that 
prepared  by  trituration;  but  it  bydroguretcd  sulphuret  of  aaimoDia 
DC  used,  the  black  precipitate  formed,  g;raduaily  assumes  a  red  colour 
aud  the  solution  contains  sulphureted  hydrogufet  of  ammonia.  The 
game  phenomena  take  place  wiih  all  the  mercurial  salts. 

As  a  medicinei  blsck  Biil|niret  ef  qmeksilver  possesses  no  yery 
conspicuous  effects.  It  is  principal  I  j  used  as  an  alteimtiTe  in  gUa- 
dnlar  affections,  and  in  cutaneous  disesses*  It  has  been  cemaionlj 
siYen  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  grains;  but  even  in  doses  of  several 
iradinsi  and  continued  for  a  considerable  length  of  ti8M»  it  has 
scarcely  produced  any  sensible  eftect. 

iEthiop's  Mineral. — See  Dr.  Cheyne  in  his  **  English  Malady,"  p. 
343,  344,  for  the  immense  extent  in  which  he  himself  took  it — viz. 
daily  for  four  months*  aud  to  the  amouot  of  one  hundred  and  tweuty 
ounces. 

**  My  lees,"  says  he,  "broke  out  all  over  in  scorbutic  ulcers,  the 
ichor  of  Which  corroded  the  Tery  sldn,  when  it  lay  any  time,  ttDKl 
the  fore  parts  of  both  legs  were  one  continued  sore.  I  had  the  ad- 
vice and  care  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons  in  England: 

none  of  whom  could  heal  them  up,  even  in  three  years.  Tired  out 
at  last,  I  took  ^thiop's  Mineral  for  four  monthSi  in  the  midst  of 

winter:  half  an  ounce  at  least,  twice  a  day,  and  a  purge  with  12  grs. 
of  calomel  once  a  week.  After  this  course,  my  legs  healed  perfectly, 
with  common  dressings,  and  have  continued  sound  ever  since:  mj" 
healtli  was  likewise  very  good  fur  four  or  hve  years  after." 

HYDRARGYRI  SULPHITRETUM  RUBRml  D.  L. 

Bed  Sulphuret  of  Mercury,  Cinnabar, 

Take  of  Purified  Mercury,  forty  ounces;  Sublimed  Sulphur^  eight 
ounces,'— 'JIaving  incited  the  sulphur  over  the  fire,  7ni£  in  the  mer- 
cury, and  as  soon  as  the  ?nass  begins  to  swell,  remove  the  vessel 
from  the  fire,  and  cover  it  with  comiderable force,  lo  prevent  com- 
bustion/ then  rvb  the  mass  into  powder^  ma  vublime.  L, 

As  soon  as  the  mercury  and  sulphur  begin  to. unite,  a  considera- 
ble explosion  frequently  happens,  and  the  mixture  is  very  apt  to 
take  fire,  especially  if  the  process  be  somewhat  hastily  conducted. 
This  accident  the  operator  will  have  previous  notice  of,  fross  tho 
matter  swelling  up  and  growing  suddenly  consistenti  as  soon  as  this 
happens,  the  Yessel  must  be  immediately  close  covered. 

During  the  sublimation^  care  must  be  had  that  the  matter  does  not 
rise  into  the  neck  of  the  vesseU  so  as  to  block  up  and  burst  the 
glass.  To  prevent  this,  a  wide-necked  bolt  head,  or  rather  an  oval 
earthen  jar,  coatt  d,  should  be  chosen  for  the  subliming  vessel.  If 
the  former  be  em[)loyed,  it  will  be  convenient  to  introduce  at  times 
an  iron  wire,  somewhat  heated,  in  order  to  be  the  better  assured 
that  the  passage  is  not  blocking  up;  the  danger  of  winch  may  he  • 
prevented  by  cautiously  raisins  the  vessel  higher  from  the  lire. 

If  the  ingredients  be  pure,  there  is  no  residuum.  In  such  cssel^ 
the  sublimation  may  be  Known  to  be  over,  by  introducinc  a  wire  as 
before,  and  feeling  with  it  the  bottom  of  the  Tessel,  which  will  thwi 
be  perfectly  ssmou:  if  any  roughness  or  iaequslities  be  per€w?ed» 
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dilBr  tte  anttert  waa  ispure,  or  the  lublimtton  m  not  com^letedf 
if  tiM  kiter  bathe  (Baaa,  the  wire  will  soon  be  covered  over  with  the 

risings  cinnabar.  > 

r         Tiicckart  and  Fbjsse  have  described  from  actual  observer 
tion,  the  process  followed  in  the  manofactory  of  M.  Brand  at  Am- 

stertlani,  where  48,000  pounds  of  cinnabar  are  annually  prepared. 
150  pounds  of  sulphur  are  mixed  with  1080  pounds  of  mercury,  and 
exposed  to  a  moderate  heat  in  a  bright  iron-kettle,  one  foot  deep, 
and  two  and  a  half  in  diameter.  The  blaek  sulphuret  of  mercury, 
^us  produced,  is  reduced  to  powder,  and  put  up  in  earthen  pots 
capable  of  containing  about  a  (juart  of  water.  The  subliming  appa- 
ratus consists  of  three  large  coated  crucibles,  bound  with  iron,  and 
BnnuNinted  with  domes  of  iron,  through  the  top  of  which  the  black 
nlpburet  ia  introduced*  These  are  built  into  a  furnace^  in  snch  a 
manner  Uiat  two-thirds  of  each  anparatos  is  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  flame,  which  circulates  freely  around  them.  The  fuel  made 
use  of  is  turf,  which  is  found  preferable  to  all  others,  probably  from 
its  aflbrding  a  steady  and  moderate  heat.  The  fire  is  kindled  in  the 
evening,  and  when  the  crucibles  have  become  red,  the  pots  con- 
taining the  black  sulphuret  are  emptied  into  them  successively,  at 
first  one  into  each,  and  afterwards  two,  three,  or  more,  at  a  time, 
according  to  the  violence  of  the  iiillannnatii)n  which  succeeds. 
Sometimes  the  flame  rises  four,  or  even  six  feet  above  the  domes; 
when  its  violence  is  a  little  abated,  the  aperture  is  covered  closely 
up  with  a  lid  of  iron.  In  this  manner  the  whole  quantity  is  intro* 
dnecd  into  the  three  crucibles  in  about  thirtr-four  hours.  The  fire  ia 
steadily  supported  in  a  proper  degree  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  the 
sublimation  assisted,  by  stirring  the  matter  every  auarter  of  an  hour 
with  a  triangle  of  iron,  until  the  whole  is  sublimea^  when  the  fire  is 
allowed  to  expire.  The  colour  of  the  flame  changes  during  the  ])ro- 
cess  from  a  dazzling  white  to  a  yellow-white,  orange-yellow,  blue 
and  yellow,  green,  violet,  and  blue  and  green.  When  it  acquires  a 
fine  sky-blue,  or  indigo  colour,  and  risen  only  an  inch  or  two  above 
the  aperture,  the  aperture  is  closed  Ium muiically,  and  luted  with 
clay  and  sand.  After  the  apparatus  has  cooled,  400  pounds  of  sub- 
,  limed  red  sulphuret  of  mercury  are  found  in  each,  so  that  there  is  a 
loss  of  30  pounds  on  tiie  1230  of  materials  employed.  The  process 
by  which  cinnabar  is  converted  into  vermilion,  is  kept  a  secret  by 
the  Dutch)  but  M.  Paysse  discovered,  that  by  keeping  some  leviga- 
ted cinnabar  in  the  dark,  covered  with  water,  and  stirred  frequently 
for  a  month,  it  acquires  the  brilliant  colour  of  Chinese  vermilion. 
Triturating  ^e  vermilion  with  urine  appears  to  increase  the  beauty 
of  its  colour. 

When  taken  out  of  the  subliming  vessels,  the  red  sulphuret  of 

quicksilver  is  a  brilliant  crystalline  mass,  and  first  acquires  its  very 
rich  colour  when  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  tine  powder  by  tritura- 
tion. It  has  neither  smell  nor  taste,  and  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
in  alcohol.  In  close  vessels  it  sublimes  entirely  unchanged,  but  re- 
quires for  this  purpose  a  pretty  great  degree  of  heat.  It  is  not  solu- 
ble in  any  acid,  and  is  only  decomposed  by  the  nitro-muriaiic, 
which  dissolves  the  quicksilver,  and  separates  the  sulphur.  It  is  not 
decomposed  by  boiling  it  with  aelntiena  of  the  alkalms,  fattt  is  de- 
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cOmfKMed  hj  uelihig  it  with  potass,  soda,  limet  iron,  lead,  copper, 
antimony,  and  several  other  metals.    Proust  has  proved  it  to  consist 

of  H5  quicksilver,  and  14  or  14^  sulphur,  and  that  the  quicksilver  is 
not  oxjdizcd  to  a  maximum,  as  had  been  falsely  supposed,  but  is  in 
its  metallic  state.  His  analysis  is  confirmed  by  the  other  methods  by 
which  cinnabar  may  be  prepared.  Thus  the  black  sulphuret  of 
quicksilver,  by  fusion,  is  converted  into  the  red  sulphuret,  by  boiling 
it  in  a  solution  of  potass  which  can  only  act  by  dissolving  the  bqI* 
phnreted  hydrogen  and  saperfloous  sulphur.  SuVmoriat,  Mb-snl- 
phat  of  mercury,  sublim^  with  sulphur,  furnish  red  sulphuret  of 
mercurjr,  and  muriat  or  sulphat  of  mercury. 

Medical  tfM.<^Red  sulphuret  of  quicksilvei*  is  sometimes  used  in 
fumigations  against  venereal  ulcers  in  the  nose,  mouth  and  throat. 
Haifa  drachm  of  it  burnt,  the  fume  being  imbibed  with  the  breath, 
has  occasioned  a  violent  salivation.  This  effect  is  by  no  means  owing 
to  the  medicine  as  a  sulphuret;  for  when  set  on  fire,  it  is  no  longer 
such,  but  mercury  resolved  into  vapour,  and  blended  with  the  sul- 
phurous acid  gasj  in  wliich  circumstances  this  mineral  has  very  pow- 
erful effects. 

Mr.  Pearson,  from  his  experiments  on  mercurial  fumigation,  con- 
cludes, that  where  checking  the  progress  of  the  disease  suddenly,  is 
an  object  of  great  moment,  and  where  the  body  is  covered  with  ulcers 
or  large  and  numerous  eruptions,  and,  in  j^neral,  to  ulcers,  fungi, 

and  excrescences,  the  vapour  of  mercury,  is  an  application  of  j^reat 
elTicacy  and  utility;  but  that  it  is  apt  to  induce  a  ptyalism  rapidly, 
and  great  consequent  debility,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  constitution  airninst  a  relapse,  as  great  a  quantity  of  mercury 
must  be  introduced  into  the  system,  by  inunction,  as  if  no  fumiga- 
tion had  becii  employed. 

Factitious  cinnabar  is  prepared  in  India  under  the  name  of  Shm» 
gerf,  by  the  following  process:— Mercury  and  sulphur  are  triturated 
toother  to  a  black  sulphureti  thej  are  then  subumed  in  a  glazed 
ei^en  pot,  with  another  in?erted  over  it,  and  both  luted  ton;ether. 

Mitotic  Betearches,  11.  190. 

(nj*  The  article  under  the  same  name  and  prepaiattoa  is inftroduoed  into  the 
Fkarm.  of  U.  S.,      York,  md  o£ FhiL 

  * 

Phosphas  Hydraroyhi*   Photphat  of  Mereury, 

Take  of  sulphuric  acid,  cio^ht  ounces:  water,  four  pounds. — Mix 
them  carefully  in  a  capacious  glass  vesself  and  add  while  calcined 
bones  powdered^  14  ounces. 

Place  the  vessel  in  a  temperature  of  W  for  three  days  to  digest, 
stirring  the  mixture  frequently  with  a  glass  rod,  then  filter  the  whole 
throuj^h  fine  linen,  wasninji;  the  residuum  with  distilled  water  till  • 
completely  edulcorated.  Evaporate  to  dryness,  and  dissolve  in  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  of  lukewarm  u.itcr,  bv  which  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  jrypsuni  will  remain  undissolved.  Alter  straininj;*  oft' 
all  the  liquor,  a^uiu  dilute  with  distilled  water  and  a  solution  oi  the 
purest  potass,  till  it  be  completely  satuiatcil.  The  small  portion  of 
gypsum  still  held  In  solution  will  thus  be  decomposed,  and  some 
calcareous  earth  precipitated,  which  must  be  sepanded  byfUtcatifflu 
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Mraporate  to  a  proper  eonffttence,  and  expose  in  a  eooi  ftee 

xrrjstallize.  A  small  portion  of  vitriolated  tartar  first  appoara  flrom 
the  decomposition  of  the  gypaum;  but  if  the  liquor  bt?  n^ain  evapo- 
rated, the  phosphorated  potass  will  be  produced  in  rhomboidal  pris- 
matic crystals.  Dissolve  these  in  distilled  water,  and  decompose 
a  super-saturated  solution  of  mercury  in  the  nitric  acid.  The  pre- 
cipitate alter  complete  edulcoration  with  warm  distilled  water  should 
be  slowlj  dried,  and  is  the  purest  phosphat  of  mercnrj. 

The  abore  ia  Bergmann'a  method  of  procoriog  the  phoephat  of 
nercaiT*  It  maj  be  alio  obtained  bj  adding  phosphoric  acid  in  a 
liquid  form  to  a  solution  of  mercury  in  nitric  acid.* 

Phosphat  of  mercurj  is  a  verj  active  preparation,  and  requires  to 
be  used  with  ^reat  caution,  as  it  is  otherwise  apt  to  produce  nausea, 
violent  vomiting,  ptyalism,  &c.  even  in  doses  not  exceeding  half  a 
grain.   The  following  formula  is  empiojed  to  prevent  these  effects. 

T'ake  of  phosphat  of  mercury^  four  grmntg  powdered  emnanum^  foW" 
tetn  grainaf  while  sugar,  half  a  drachm,^3ilx  and  make  into 
eight  potodersy  of  which  one  is  to  be  taken  eoorymormng  and  even- 
ing, unleM  ptyalism  is  induced,  when  it  muet  besuepended*  Some 
bear  from  one  to  two  grmne  unlhout  ineonvenienee* 

This  remedj  heals  iuTeterate  venereal  ulcers  in  a  short  time*  es* 
pecialljr  such  as  are  seated  about  the  pudenda.  In  venereal  inflam- 
mations of  the  ejreSt  chancres*  rheumatisms*  and  chronic  eraptions* 
it  has  proved  of  eminent  service.    It  is  a  most  valuable  medicine  in 

the  hands  of  a  judicious  practitioner. 

It  is  particularly  preferable  over  other  mercurial  preparations  in 
an  inveterate  stage  of  syphilis,  especially  in  persons  of  torpid  insen- 
sible fibres;  in  cases  of  exostosis,  as  well  as  of  obstructions  in  the 
lymphatic  system^  and  io  chronic  complaints  of  the  skin,  &c.t 

tCJ*  Besides  the  precediuj;  formolm*  the  Pharm.  ofPhSL  has  intro* 
dnced  one  for  the  preparation  of  the  Cyanuretum  hvdrargyri,  the 
cyanuret  of  mercury,  or  former  prutsiat  of  that  metal.  It  is  that  of 
Scheele,  (differin|j  only  in  the  amount  of  the  ingredients,)  mentioned 
from  his  writings  m  p.  278  of  this  work.  The  salt  formed,  may  be 
purified  by  re-solution  and  re-crystallization.  It  is  intended  for  the 
reparation  of  the  hydrocyanic  or  prussic  acid*  noticed  under  the 
ead  of  Cyanogen. 

|C7*  If  we  look  into  the  works  of  antiquity,  as  to  the  use  of  roer- 

ain  medicine*  we  are  left  in  the  dark.   JirietotUf  in  bis  fourth 
eh.  8.  on  meteorology,  mentions  mfyvft  ;i(i>r«c— but  nothioc 
«f  its  use.   Also  7%«opAriuftit*  (de  lapidibus,  Ed.  Heins.  p.  4oo.| 
Odbtf  (de  simpl.  medicam.  facult  1.  ii.  c  d.)  states  that  he  had 

•  An  easier  method  appem  to  be  the  union  of  a  solution  of  phosphat  of 
soda,  and  nitrat  of  mercury.  The  supeiior  affinity  of  the  nitric  acid  to  soda 
causes  it  to  leave  fhe  netcuiy,  whilst  the  phosphoric  aeid  umtei  with  the 
metcoiy  in  the  form  of  a  fine  white  precipitate,  which  is  the  phosphat  of 
mercary,  and  \rhich  must  be  thoroughly  ediikorated  with  heihog  diitillnd 
water. — Am.  Editor. 
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not  etperimented  with  it — and  (in  Hippoc.  de  lloriK  Vulg.  1*  6* 
Gom«-6.  ad.  No.  5.)  affirms  it  to  be  deleterious,  and  whlcn  nerer 
was  useful  to  the  sick  or  well.  (In  lib.  4.  c.  19.  de  simpl.  med. 
facult.)  he  considers  it  to  kill,  by  eroding.  (Lib.  5.  c.  19.)  he  con- 
tends that  it  is  altogether  contrary  to  U89  and  if  takea  in  the  smallest 
amount,  is  necessarily  injurious. 

Oribasitfs^  (Medicinal  Collect.  T^.  13.)  states  more  clearly  than 
Theophrabtiis  liow  it  is  extracted,  .S:c.  but  makes  no  mention  of  its 
powerd.   Others  have  pronounced  it  a  poison,  &c« 

JKoicondtat  (de  Mat  Med«  L*  5.  cap.  cz.^  affirms  it  to  gn&w  the 
interior  bj  its  weight. 

PUny^  (Hist  Nat  L.  33.  cap.  6.)  considers  it  a  tme  poiaon;  and 
Tin  L.  20.  c.  5.)  states  the  opinion  of  Heraclides  to  be  the  saa^i  and 
(in  L.  22.  c.  13.)  the  same  of  Nicander. 

Stilts,  (Tetrabib.  1.  senn.  1.)  affirms  the  astringent  and  caustic 

powers  of  mercury. 

Faulus  *t£gincta^  (de  re  Medica,  L.  5.  c.  04.)  employs  the  words 
of  ^tius — and  in  L.  7. — although  he  does  not  mention  it  as  being 
mucli  used  in  medicine,  since  it  was  poisonous,  yet  he  adds,  tliat 
mixed  with  other  remeiiies  it  was  occasionallj  swallowed  in  colic 
and  volvulus. 

Actmriusy  (Method.  Medend.  libfe  5.  c  IS.)  repeats  tkewotdaof 
jEtitts. 

/fufofiM,  (Origen.  L.  16.  C.  18.)  mentions  the  opinion  of  Diosco- 
rides  as  to  its  powers. 

Mercury  began  to  recommend  itself  to  the  physicians  of  the  mid- 
dle a^e.    The  Arabians  were  the  first  who  ventured  to  applj  it  ex* 

ternally  to  diseases. 

Serapion,  (de  Simpl.  med.  C.  375.)  states  from  Aben-Mesue, 
Abugerig,  and  Rhazes,  its  external  use  a;i;ainst  lice  and  scabies;  he 
even  states  from  Abugerig,  that  the  salivating  effects  of  mercury 
were  not  unknown. 

Meaue^  (Grabadiu,  L.  1.  p.  185.)  employed  it  as  an  ointment  in 
scabies. 

Jivicemuh  (Canon.  Med.  L.  2.  (r.  1.  p.  119,)  praises  mercury^ 
killed  with  oil,  for  lice,  nits,  scabies  and  ulcers. 

The  more  timid  European  physicians,  blinded  by  theaothority  of 
Galen,  with  difficulty  admitted  the  light  elicited  by  the  Arabians. 
Although  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries,  some 
writers  praised  the  ointment  in  cases  of  lice,  or  diB'erent  species  of 
scabies.  See  Astruc,  3.  de.  Morb.  Vener.  L.  52.  c.  7. — though  the 
greater  number  of  them  were  diffident  of  its  employment. 

It  was  not  until  a  new  disease,  (lues  venerea,)  sprang  up,  that  it 
became  at  icnsjth  more  fully  appreciated.  The  first  year  of  this  event 
is  difficult  to  state.  Sanchez,  (Jour,  de  Medic,  t.  11.  p.  572,)  proves 
fnmn^mof  PacificuaMaximuSf  published  at  Florence  in  Ub9,  that 
the  symptoms  induced  by  this  disease  were  then  known,  its  origin 
from  America  seems  then  ./e««  established,  since  Colnmbos  left  Eu- 
rope in  1492.  The  real  cause  of  tliis  disease  remained  lone  con- 
cealed from  physicians,  many  of  whom  deduced  the  new  oisease 
from  the  influence  of  the  stars— some  from  an  occult  nualitj  of  the 
air — some  from  a  cold  humour — some  from  an  adust  choier,  mixed 
with  melancholy — some  from  phlegm  and  melancholy— and  some 
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ftm  pniriditj  uiA  a  salt  phlegm— henoa,  fron  analosj  onlj,  with 
various  cnticular  eruptions,  waa  the  care  attem|H)ad,  by  a  medicine 

which  waa  known  to  cure  the  most  obstinate  cutaneous  diseases..  See 
Fallopius  tie  Morb.  Gallico.  cap.  76.  wherein  he  states  Jac.  Carpus 
as  first  using  mercurial  friction  with  this  intent,  by  which  he  realized 
a  lar^e  estate.  It  has  been  said  that  the  use  of  mercury  in  the  cure  of 
lues,  ai  uhe  from  a  workman,  who  in  his  profession  used  this  metal,  and 
waa  cured  of  the  complaint  with  whicn  he  waa  afflicted,  tlie  know-* 
ledge  of  which  reached  the  phjsiciaiM.  ,No  one  more  employed  mer- 
cory  in  the  core  of  diBeaee  than  Paracelraa,  who  lived  in  die  aizteentii 
century.  By  hie  example  and  precepta,  and  connecting  chemistry 
with  hto  practice,  physicians  became  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
nercury,  and  it  was  speedily  tried  in  the  care  of  Tarione  diitieflfiffi 
with  the  happiest  results. 

Many  years  elapsed,  however,  before  it  was  internally  given. 
The  circulation  of  the  blood  being  yet  unknown,  it  was  not  suspected 
that  the  medicine  externally  applied  reached  the  blood,  and  thence 
was  conveyed  to  every  part^  and  that  taken  by  the  mouth,  it  would 
paai  through  the  same  cnannela  aa  the'food.  '  Hence  physicians  did 
not  dare  to  give  it  internally,  hat  deyiied  wions  plMS  for  its  ex- 
ternal  application — unction — mercurial  vapoars— by  cinnabar* 
Previous  to  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  no  mention  is  , 
made  of  its  internal  employment.    Matthiolua  first  used  it  in  form  ' 
of  red  precipitate  well  edulcorated,  from  five  to  seven  grains — and 
Bayrus  in  1537  first  administered  inercurv  pills.   Tlie  mercury  was 
killed  by  saliva — or  fat — or  some  metal — absorbent  earths — and 
sulphur,  &c.  Many  had  a  private  prescription  for  their  pills — hence 
those  of  Barburusa,  Bellost  and  others. 

Other  preparations  shortly  came  into  notice— as  its  saline  prepare- 
tigpfci  inch  es  Turpeth,mineral^-to  which  some  nnited  gola.  Sm- 
iMnrliii,  IiM^Xtf.  5«  P.  3.  &  d.  C  8.  Its  preparations  bv  means  of  m- 
iric  add  were  numerous,  and  those  with  muriatic  aeia.  Mention  is 
nftde  ef  corrosive  sublimate  in  a  letter  to  Avicenna,  (see  Theat. 
ehym,  vol.  4.)  and  in  Ab.  Ibn-Tsina,  (Avicenna.)  Canon,  Med, 
L.  2.  P.  2.  p.  219.  Rhazes  knew  it — see  Serapion,  {de  Simpl.  Med, 
c.  375.)  It  was  prepared  by  the  Venetians,  see  Tacheniua.,  Hippoc. 
Chym.  p.  215.  Other  modes  are  mentioned  in  Csesalpinus  de  Metal. 

L 195.— by  Kunckel,  Laborat.  Chym.  242. — bjLeinery,  Act.  Ac. 
g.  Sc.  ^c.  1705. — by  Le  Mort,  Fac.  Chym.  rurif.  146.— 3/(5rcu- 
Htfs  MeUf  if  freqnentlT  snblimedt  was  called  Calomel,  or  Penacea 
MemiiaUsb  (2cM?(^er,  Mantb.  Spargyr.  $52.)  Those  preparations 
with  «f^elaitt  ma&  were  various  as  well  as  those  widi  alkaKes,  &c. 

^7\fnicr  (on  syphilis,  p.  99.)  is  the  first  who  mentions  the  solution 
of  CMrroiive  sulHunaie  in  spints  to  cure  syphilis. 


HYDRASTIS  CANADENSIS.   FeUow  Root.    FeOaw  Pwsom. 

This  is  a  common  plant  in  various  parts  of  the  United  vStates. 
The  root  is  a  very  powerful  bitter.  When  dried  it  has  a  strong 
and  virose  smell.  A  spirituous  infusion  of  tlie  root  is  employed  as 
a  tonic  bitter  in  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania.   A  cola  infu- 
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•Mft  #1  tiM  root  in  water  is  also  used  as  a  wash  In  inflammation  of 
the  cjes.  The  Cherokee  Indiaos  employ  a  plant  in  the  cure  of 
cancer,  which  is  thought  to  be  the  Hydrastis.  The  root  sup[)lie» 
us  with  a  most  brilliant  yellow  colourt  which  will  probably  be  found 
a  roost  valuable  dye.* 

This  plant  b  tntrod«c«d  bio  tbo  Utt  of  tht  Mid,  Mti.  ^Hbt^JVi  Tark 
PAom.— 4>ttt  hM  no  placo  in  tboie  a£FhA  or  of  th«  IT.  & 


HYOSCYAMUS.  L,  D,    Hyosciamus  Nigea.  E. 

BMmu.  Ommon  Mmbam.  The  Fkmt.  Tk$  ikft  and  S§ed$. 

PeniandHa  Monegynim.  Nat  Old.  Luridm,  Linn.  Sobmm,  Jum. 

6yn.  Jusquiame,  (F.)  Belsenkraut,  (G.)  Giusquiamo  nero,  (I.)  Kiioras- 
Anle  lyooan,  (H.)  Sicknui,  (Ar.)  Tec  x***i*^  Hof^  bean. 

Henbane  is  an  auoual  plant  which  ^rows  in  great  abuudance  in 
most  parts  of  Britain,  by  the  road  si&s,  and  amonc  rubbish,  and 
%mwm  in  Jnlj*  Its  aDMii  is  strong  and  pecaliar,  aadwhan  braised, 
something  like  tobacco,  especially  wtien  the  leaves  sre  burnt;  and 
on  burning;  thej  sparkle,  as  if  they  contained  a  nitrat:  when  chewed, 
however,  they  have  no  saline  taste,  but  are  insipid,  mild,  and  muci- 
li^noiis.  Henbane,  in  a  moderate  dose,  often  produces  sweat,  and 
sometimes  an  eruption  of  pustules,  and  generally  sound  sleep,  suc- 
ceeded by  serenity  of  mind,  and  recruitedvigour  of  the  body;  but  like 
the  other  narcotics,  instead  of  these,  it  sometimes  give  rise  to  ver- 
tigo, head-ache,  and  general  uneasiness.  With  particular  individuals, 
it  occasions  vomiting,  colic  pains,  a  copious  flow  of  urine,  and  some- 
times purging.  In  excessive  doses,  its  effects  are  fatal;  general  de- 
biUtj,  delirium,  remarkable  dilatation  of  tbe  pupila  of  the  eyes, 
convulsions,  death.  Upon  the  whole,  like  opium,  it  is  a  powerful 
anodyne;  and  like  cicuti,  it  is  free  from  any  constipating  effect, 
having  rather  a  tendency  to  move  the  belly. 

Medical  use, — From  the  writings  of  Dioscorides  and  others,  it  ap- 
pears that  diiferent  species  of  henbane  have  been  long  used  in  the 

fuactice  of  medicine.   By  Celsus  it  was  applied  externally  as  a  col- 
yrium  in  ophthalmia;  for  allaying  tlie  pain  of  the  tooth-ache;  and  he 
l^ve  it  internally  as  an  anodyne. 

Ita  use,  however,  was  for  a  long  period  entirely  relinquished,  un- 
til revived  by  Dr.  Stork  of  Vienna,  in  those  cases  where  an  anodyne 
is  requisite,  and  where  there  are  olyfections  to  the  use  of  opium.  It 
is  employed  in  wandering  rheumatic  pains,  in  indurations  of  the 
mammae  from  retaining  muk,  painful  swellings,  whether  scirrhoos  or 
not,  scrofulous  and  cancerous  ulcers,  inflamed  piles,  and  spasms  of 
the  bowels  from  increased  irritability;  under  the  form  of  a  cataplasm 
of  the  bruised  leaves,  with  bread  and  milk;  of  an  ointment,  made  of 
the  powder  of  the  leaves  with  wax  and  oil;  of  a  simple  powder, 
sprinkled  on  the  sore,  or  of  a  decoction  of  milk  as  an  injection.  An 
infusion  prenared  by  digesting  the  bruised  leaves  in  olive  oil,  is  also 
usefully  applied  in  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  kidneys,  testideSf 
urethra,  painful  retention  of  urine,  and  in  blind  piles. 

« 

*  Bartflu'sCollectioM.  Part  L  p.  3.  Part  O.  p.  13. 
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Aa^MlmlfroM  tlieltmty  or  fim 

H  M  gbneftinternallji  and  ithiitbeeQ  used  with  advantage  in  a  variety . 
of  nemras  affectionst  aa  mania,  mdaaeholiaf  e|iilepajf  hysteria,  tria- 
naa,  and  spaams  from  injured  nerves,  in  rhenmatism  and  arthiitiay 

in  glandular  swellings,  in  obstinate  ulcerations,  and  in  every  case 
where  it  is  desirable  either  to  allay  inordinate  action,  or  to  mitigate 
pain,  its  dose  may  be  gradually  increased  from  half  a  grain.  Collin 
pushed  it  to  the  length  of  30  grains  for  a  dose. 

The  extract  of  henbane  lias  been  lately  much  used  by  oculists  for 
diUtinc  the  pupila  of  the  eyes,  in  o|iier  to  facilitate  die  extraction 
or  bi«3uiif  dom  the  cataracty  to  dinuiiiah  aennlnlity,  to  dea^y 
adhesions,  to  reduce  protrusions  of  the  iris,  and  to  dilate  contraction 
of  the  pupil.  The  mode  of  application  'ia  by  dropping  a  few  dnma 
of  solution  of  the  extract  in  the  eye,  or  applying  them  with  a  camera 
hair  brush.  The  greatest  etTect  is  produced  in  about  four  hours,  and 
it  is  generally  over  in  twelve.  Viaion  is  not  impaired  during  its 
action. 

HvQAciamufla  JPharm.  U-  S,  and  FhiL — H^oscyami  folia  et  semioa, 

^^^AflV^Pi8e  JB^9  ^^^^P^fts 


HYSSOPUS  OFFICINALIS.  jE.  D. 
Common  Hynep,   7%a  Herb  and  LtAet* 

Didynamia  Qymnospermia,  Nat  Ord.  VertieiUaia,  Linn.  Labiata,  Juss. 
Syn,  Hyssope,  (F.)  Isop,  (G.)  Isopo,  (I.)  Hysopo,  (S.)  Zufaiy  yeabus,  (Ar.) 

Hyssop  is  a  perennial  herb,  which  grows  wild  in  Germany.  Its 
leaves  have  an  aromatic  smell,  and  a  warm  pun<;;ent  taste.  Their 
virtues  depend  entirely  on  an  efisential  oil  whicli  rises  in  distillation 
both  with  water  and  alcohol.  Besides  the  general  virtues  of  aroma- 
tica,  they  were  formerly  recommended  in  humoral  asthmas,  coughs, 
and  other  dlsordera  of  the  breast  and  lungs,  and  were  said  to  pro- 
nuite  expeetoratioii* 


•  I.  J. 

iCHTHYOCOLLA. />.   liingiois.   lUh  glue. 

Isinglass  is  prepared  from  many  species  of  Acipenser.  The  Dub- 
lin College  specify  the  A.  Huso  or  Beluga,  and  the  A.  Ruthenua  or 
Sterlet  j  bebides  which,  a  great  deal  is  obtained  from  the  A.  SiuriOf 
the  Sturgeon,  and  A.  SteUeUus,  the  Serruga. 

The  preparation  of  isinglass  is  alniost  peculiar  to  Russia.  It  is 
made  in  all  places  where  9ie  large  species  of  stureeon  are  caught,  as 
on  the  Dnieper,  the  Don,  and  especially  on  the  (Sispian  sea*  also  on 
the  Volga*  ttie  Ural*  the  Oby,  and  the  Irtysh.  That  prepared  from 
the  sturgeon  is  reckoned  the  best,  and  next  to  it  that  from  the  beluwu 
It  also  varies  according  to  the  mode  of  preparation.  On  the  Voi^ 
and  Ural,  the  sounds  are  watered  while  ireah^  and  dried  to  a  certain 
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degree.  The  onter  skin  it  next  taken  ofl^  and  the  inner  glossy  white 
membrane  is  twisted  into  proper  shapes,  and  then  completely  dried. 
The  best  is  usually  rolled  into  the  form  of  a  snake  or  heart;'  the  se- 
cond folded  in  leaves,  like  a  book;  and  the  worst  is  dried  \\  idiout 
any  care.  In  other  places,  as  at  Gurief,  fish-glue  is  extracted  irom 
the  sounds  by  boiling.  This  is  cut  into  slabs  or  plates,  is  pertectly 
transparent,  and  has  the  colour  of  amber.  On  the  Okka,  where  the 
sterlet  only  is  to  be  had,  the  sounds  are  beat  just  as  they  are  extract- 
ed from  the  fish,  and  dried  into  glue. 

Mr.  Waldeu  of  Westchester  county,  New  York,  asserts  that  the 
Tesicula  natatoria  of  a  certain  fish  freqnent  on  the  coast  of  the  United 
States  affords  it 

Good  innglass  is  white,  in  some  degree  transparent,  drj,  com- 
posed of  membranes,  not  too  thick,  and  without  any  smell. 

The  properties  of  isinglass  depend  entirely  on  the  gelatin,*  of 
which  it  principally  consists.  One  hundred  grairis  of  good  isinglass 
were  found  by  Mr.  Hatchctt  to  contain  rather  more  than  98  of  mat- 
ter soluble  in  water.  A  nutritious  jelly  may  be  prepared  from  it,  A 
watery  solution  of  it  is  used  as  a  test  of  the  presence  of  tannin,  and 
for  the  clarification  of  spirituous  li(|U()rs.  Mr.  Davy''s  solution  for 
the  former  purpose  consists  of  121)  grains  of  isinglass  dissolved  in 
twenty  ounces  of  water,  and  if  properly  made,  at  temperatures  be- 
low 50^  Fihr.  it  haa  a  tendency  to  gelatinize. 

It  is  also  said  &>  be  employed  for  the  preparation  of  English  court- 
plaster. 

CCj-  Idein,  in  the  Pharm.  U.  S.,  N.  York,  and  PAiA 

OCj*  The  following',  extracted  from  a  Nashville  paper  of  the  enrly  part  of  Au- 
gust, 1828,  is  an  interesting  document,  deserving  of  preservation.  U  is  from  the 
pen,  we  believe,  of  Dr.  Troost,  a  veiy  excellent  practical  chemist,  well  known 
m  this  city,  and  who  evidently  is  well  acqiuintediirith  the  nibject  It  may  per- 
haps lead  to  some  useful  results  in  reviving- an  attcmjit  that  was  mudc  a  few  years 
pMt  to  commence  the  manufacture  of  isinglass  in  some  of  llie  eastern  states.  , 

'*Biissia  is  at  present  alone  in  the  possession  of  the  manufacturing  of  the 
mbftanee  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  iaioglass,!  fish-glue,  or  uhthyo- 


*  GekUuif  wken  exsiccated,  is  a  bard,  elastic,  semi-transparent  substance, 
reeembfing  horn,  having  a  vitreous  ftacture:  umiltenble  in  the  air,  soluble  hi 

boiling  water,  and  forming  with  it  a  gelatinous  mass  on  cooling;  it  is  also  solu- 
ble, but  less  readily,  in  cold  water.  It  is  completely  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and 
is  even  precipitated liy  it  from  its  solution  in  water}  it  is  soluble  in  acids,  even 
when  ranoh  dihtted,  and  slso  in  the  alkslies;  but  Its  most  distaetetistic  pro- 
perty is  its  affinity  for  tannin,  with  which  it  fonns  a  thick  yellow  precipitate, 
which  soon  concretes  into  an  aclhcsive,  clastic  mass,  rentlily  drying-  in  the  air 
and  forming  a  brittle  substance,  of  a  resinous  appearance,  exactly  resembling 
overtanned  leather,  very  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  soluble  in  boiUng  water.  It 
Is  slso  precipitated  copiously  by  carbonat  of  potsss.  The  sola^n  of  getatin 
in  water  first  becomes  acid,  and  aften^ards  putrid.  When  decomposed  by 
nitric  acid  or  heat,  its  products  show  that  it  contains  only  a  small  proportion 
of  nitrogen.  It  is  principally  contained  in  the  cellular,  membranous,  and 
tendinous  parts  of  animals,  and  forms  an  important  article  of  nourishment. 
Glue  and  isinglsss,  which  are  moch  employed  in  the  arts^  are  almost  para 
gelatin. 

f  "I  wish  some  of  our  ling-uists  woultl  give  the  etymology  of  the  word  isin- 
glass, which  is  also  applied  to  a  mineral  known  among  the  mineralogists,  under 
tbut  name  of  nUea,  substances  of  which  not  oahr  the  origio  differs  oMieh^  the 
one  belonging  to  the  nnnenl,  and  the  mOna  to  the  aaimu  ktagdom»  bvt  wkidt 
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tdhi  which  is  procured  from  Om  Ivger  species  of  sturgeon  caught  in  the 
divcn  of  that  empire,  as  the  Dnieper,  the  Don,  the  Volga,  the  Ural,  the  Oby, 
the  Irtysh,  and  the  Caspian  sea.  This  empire  draws  larg-c  profits  from  this 
branch  of  industry.  This  iish  wliich  furnishes  it  they  salt^  forming  an  excel* 
lent  food,  and  the  roe,  which  is  abundant  m  this  kind  of  firii,  prepared  in  a  cei^ 
tain  manner,  sella  high  in  8t*  Petc^m^  and  Motqpwy  under  tlie  name  of 
temar. 

'*  The  binglaas,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  communication,  is  prepared 
firom  the  inteatinea.  We  have  not  the  gpeciea  of  sturgeon  in  our  xiYen  which 
fttmiahea  tbia  lubitance  to  the  Russians,  but  the  sturgeona  in  our  rivers  of  a 

large  size  and  some  others  of  our  fish  will  produce  it.  Some  years  nj^o,  (1814,) 
when  isinglass  sold  in  PhiUdelphia  at  $8  the  pound,  I  made  the  triul.  I  bought 
a  sturgeon  for  '50  eentst  this  sturgeon  gate  me  i  lb.  of  isinglass,  equal  to  the 
best  imported,  1^  gallon'of  good  fish  oil,  and  the  fidi  could  have  been  pre- 
served, being  good  to  be  eaten,  but  this  was  nef^bcted.  So  that  at  that  time 
every  sturgeon  may  have  given  a  profit  of  4  or  5  dollars.  Tiie  sturg-eon 
brought  to  our  market  are  not  so  large  as  those  caught  in  the  Delaware,  and 
are  not  abunjdant;  but  the  fish  with  which  our  market  most  sboundi^  la  the 
cat-fish;  and  as  this  fish  is  caught  in  large  numbers  and  of  enormous  sizes,  and 
as  the  flesh  is  not  much  esteemed,  I  subjected  them  to  my  trial.  The  fish 
which  I  bought  for  the  purpose  cost  me  75  cents,  weight  between  20  and  25 
lbs.  I  separated  fifom  ita  intestine^  those  membranes  whieh  I  expected  would 
produce  the  isinghusi  and  oblsined  S|  es.  of  isinglass  of  an  excellent  quali^« 
This  fish  preserved  in  vinegar  or  salt  would  also  form  an  article  of  commerce. 
I  beheve  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  cat-fish  of  the  Mississippi  to  reach  BO  or 
90  lbs.|  and  in  some  instances  100  lbs. ;  and  being  then  very  oily,  are  not  as 
nuch  relished  for  food,  but  when  this  fish  is  parboiled,  which  separates  its  <n^ 
and  preserFed  in  Yinegar*  it  isTciy  paUtable,  and  the  oil  useful  for  many  pur- 
poses. 

*'lfthe  isinglass  were  more  abundant,  its  use  would  become  more  general.  At 
present  it  is  principally  employed  for  clarifying  inne^  beer,  to  give  gloss  to 
some  woven  stuffs,  and  for  varnishing  of  maps.  The  French  prepare  of  it  a 
glue  which  is  used  for  mending  porcelain  and  glass  ware,  and  combined  with 
some  substances  whicli  i^ive  it  an  agreeable  taste  and  smell,  it  forms  what  they 
call  aUkAoeke.  The  jclliea  made  of  it  are  Teiy  clear  and  are  superior  to  any 
made  of  ether  animal  substances^  and  no  doub^  if  the  price  could  be  brought 
down,  it  woald  be  used  for  more  important  purposes.  Mr.  Rochan,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  French  Institute,  has  made  known  a  mode,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  French  navy,  of  preparing  a  transparent  texture  of  fine  brass 
wire,  coreied  with  isinglass,  instead  of  window  glass.  Besides,  let  us  consider, 
what  immense  profits  the  Russians  draw  from  an  article  which  is  entirely  re- 
jected as  useless  here.  According;  to  I'ldlas,  there  was  exported  from  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, per  ship,  in  the  year  17b8,  to  the  amount  of  {^544, (iOi,*  add  to  this 
the  great  quantity  that  was  carried  off  by  land,  and  that  wfaidi  waaused  bj  the 
empire. 

**  The  sources  of  wealth  oflfered  by  our  large  lakes  and  colossnl  rivers,  are  not 
known.  It  is  time  that  the  eyes  of  th(^  who  live  on  their  borders  should  be 
opened,  and  that  tliey  should  turn  their  attention  to  the  investigation  of  these 
treasures.    I  seeno  rssson  why  wc  should  not  rival  Russia  in  the  production 

of  this  article,  as  we  have  surpassed  it  in  the  production  of  potnsfi,  and  as  we 
are  doing  some  of  the  European  countries  in  other  branches  of  commerce. 


are  also  different  in  externa!  appiearance.  Could  it  be  a  corruption  of  the  Oer> 
man  word  Habsenblase,  or  of  the  Dutch  Huiaenblass." 

•  "The  quantity  of  ising-lass  which  is  exported  from  St.  Petersburg,  isprinci- 
pally  for  Great  Britain,  where  it  is  larj^cly  used  in  the  breweries,  &.c.  and 
whence  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  other  nations  procure  it,  to  clarify  their 
'  wines,  he.  Aecoidinr  to  a  list  of  goods  exported  by  the  British,  published 
by  die  custom-house  of  St.  Petersburg,  from  1758  till  1792,  the  vessels  of  that 
nation  exported  from  1753  till  1768,  from  one  to  two  thousand  pounds  of  tbia 
article^  ^m  1769  till  1786,  from  two  to  
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Tlio  resources  which  the  bountiful  band  of  nature  affords  us  in  tbit  oountrff 
are  as  Immense  as  its  extent  is  great— <o  find  them  out,  we  have  only  to  study 
the  objects  which  surround  ui.  Indeed  the  study  of  nature  ia  not,  as  generally 
hMbeenwppoied,  merdy  an  aimiMMeiit  osleolaled  only  to  wtiaiy  the  oan- 
oiity  or  perhaps  tb*  vtnity  of  those  who  wish  to  mike  show  of  their  know* 
ledge.  It  has  been  considered  sometimes  as  one  of  those  brilliant  trifles 
which  prevents  such  as  are  already  wearied  by  idleness  from  being  overcome 
by  ennui,  or  which  serves  to  kill  the  time  which  they  know  not  how  to  employ 
to  better  purposes.  Sndh  are  the  sutementa  of  those  whoie  Intereit  it  le  to 
keep  mankind  in  ignorance,  who  wish  to  make  it  appear  that  colleges  and 
other  institutions  for  education  of  our  yonu^  citizens,  are  mere  nurseries  of 
aristocrats,  &c.  It  is  a  misfortune  indeed  that  time  alone  will  discover  the 
troth.  Wo  ityi  lee,  (bat  we  aball  not  reap  tho  froits  of  the  diieoTery,)  thot 
scieooo  of  natural  history  which  procures  such  vast  comforts  and  eigoy- 
ments  for  man  is  to  him  of  the  utmost  importance.  When  this  is  considered, 
«nd  that  nature  alone  contains  the  sources  of  wealth  and  real  independence, 
ve  ahall  see  tfaot  the  study  of  nottirel  kiatoiy  must  make  one  of  the  prindpel 
Inuchef  of  oar  odocation." 


INFUSA— ZYJi/S/OAS. 

InfutioM  are  wilatioiit  made  from  vegetables,  either  with  hot  or 
cold  water,  without  boilingi  If  hot  water  iit  employed,  the  iafaiioii 
unot  be  carried  on  in  coTered  TesBelt,  and  in  a  warm  place. 

Infusions  should  be  prepared  only  a  short  time  before  they  are 
Qiedf  aud  seldom  more  than  half  a  pint  at  once,  as  thej  are  liable  to 
decomposition,  especially  in  hot  weather. 

The  term  infusion  is  confined  to  the  action  of  a  menstruum,  not 
assisted  by  ebullition,  or  ciny  substance  consisting  of  heterc^eneous 
principles,  some  of  which  are  soluble,  and  others  insoluble,  in  that 
menstruum.  The  term  is  generally  used  in  a  more  extensive,  but  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  a  less  correct  sense:  thus,  lime-water  and  the 
mucilages  which  are  commonly  classed  wHh  the  infusions,  are  in* 
stances  of  simple  solution,  ana  the  chalk  mixture  is  the  mechanical 
snspension  of  an  insoluble  substance.  When  the  menstruum  used  in 
water,  the  solution  is  termed  simply  an  tffiaUmf  butu^en  them^- 
struum  is  alcoholic,  it  is  called  a  ttnetum  when  wine  or  vinegar,  a 
medicated  wine  or  rincs^ar.  Infusions  in  water  are  extremeljrapttO 
spoil,  and  are  (generally  extemporaneous  preparations. 

The  U,  S.  Pliarm.  has  23  formulae,  that  of  N,  York  22,  and  that  of 
P/ii/.  20,  for  these  infusions.  When  it  is  considered  that  with  few 
exceptions,  they  are  all,  rather  magistral  than  pharmaceutic  prepara- 
tions— rather  directions  for  the  nurse  in  the  sick  chamber  than  for 
the  apothecary,  whocertainljrarelTf  if  ever,  prepares  or  keeps  them, 
we  cannot  bnt  think  the  whole  collection  of  uem  should  be  entirely 
expunged  from  the  pages  of  a  regular  pharmacopoeia. 

Infusum  Anthemidis.*       Z.    Infusion  of  Chamomile, 

Take  of  Chamomile^  two  drachms;  Boiling  water,  half  a  fint,'^ 
Macerate  Jot  ten  tninutea  in  a  covered  veaself  and  itrauu 

*  Idem,  in  all  the  three  pbarmacopceias,  the  formula  as  above  in  that  of  Phil. 
only  that  the  ingredients  are  in  double  quantity,  which*  although  an  addition. 
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or  Cusparitu 

Take  of  Angiistura  barky  bruised,  two  drachms;  Boiling  water,  lutlf 
a  punt, — Macerate  for  two  houra^  in  a  loosely  covered  vestelj  and 
tirmu  JL 

The  former  term  is  adopteil  bv  our  three  pharmacopoeias;  and  also 
the  above  focmuhi;  the  Pnil.  Pliarnu  choosing,  liowever,  to  emplojr 
the  articles  in  double  quantity. 

A  stimulating  febrifuge. 

Infusvm  Armoraci.'e.  L,    Infusion  of  Jlorse-radish, 

Take  of  Horse-radish,  sliced.  Mustard,  bruised^  of  each,  one  ounce; 
Boiling  water,  one  fmt^if^UH  for  two  liours  in  a  covered  ve9$elf 
and  strain,  L* 

Same  name  and  formula  in  our  three  pharmacopoeias— the  N* 
York  Fkarm,  calls  it  the  compound  infusion. 

Infusum  C \s(  Auii.Lji.  L.    Infusion  of  Cascaritta, 

Take  of  Cascarilla  bark^  bruised,  half  an  ounce;  Boiling  water,  half 
a  pint. — Macerate  for  two  hours,  in  a  loosely  covered  vesself  and 
strain,  L. 

Same  name  and  formula  in  the  three  pharmacopoeias— that  of  F/dL 

using  double  quantities. 
An  aromatic  stimulant 

Inyusuii  CoLOMBJB.  £,       Ir^uakon  of  Colombo* 

*  Oi^ombo  root^  sHad^  one  drachms  BoUins  water,  half  a  pini. 

-^Maeerate  for  two  hours,  in  a  hoedy  eoverea  vese^  anaoirain. 

Same  name  in  the  Pharm  U.  S.,  N.  York,  and  FhiL  The 
formula  in  the  two  lirst  the  same  as  above — that  of  PhiL  orders 
half  an  rnmca  of  the  Colombo  to  a  pint  of  water. 

A  stomachic  bitter. 

Infusum  Cinchona.  L. 

Infusvm  Cinohomjb  LAKoiroLiA  E* 

Infiaion  ofPoruman  Bark. 

Take  of  Fu  uvian  bark,  bruised,  half  an  ounce;  Boiling  water,  half 
a  pint4 — Infuse  for  two  hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain.  L, 

The  same  name  and  formula  in  the  three  pharroacopceias.  The 
amount  double  in  that  of  Phil, 

IifFustm  Cinchona  sinb  Calorx.  2/. 

Coid  it^usion  of  Cinehona. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  course  powder,  one  ounce;  Cold  water, 
twelve  ounces  by  measure, —  Triturate  the  bark  loith  a  Httle  of  the 

U  not  an  improvement  in  this  class  of  remedies.  In  those  of  N,  York  and  U.  S. 
it  is  infbsed  in  cold  water  for  half  an  hour.  Wc  will  venture  to  aayt  thatinthil 
time  Terr  fittle  of  the  virtue*  of  the  article  will  be  extracted. 
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toater,  and  add  tki  remainder  during  tht  iriiunUum*  Jkkeeraie 
for  iwrnUy-fmr  hoii»$^  and  decmU  the  pure  Uquor* 

This  it  ft  wj  elcgaot  form  of  eihibitine  the  acUte  inittdfrioo  of 
cioGhoBft  bftrkyftiid  that  in  which  it  will  oK  lightest  on  weak  and  cJeli- 
cate  stomachs.  The  trituration  directed  bj  the  Dublin  Colligt  will 
promote  the  solotion.  The  residuum  of  the  cold  iDfustOD  may  be 
afterwards  employed  in  making  other  preparations,  e8pecia\ly  the 
extract,  for  its  virtues  are  by  no  means  exhausted.  Hut  it  must 
never  be  dried,  and  sold*  or  exhibited  id  substaDce^  for  that  would 
be  a  culpable  fraud. 

InFUSUM  CiNOBONjB  OUM  AqUA  CaLCIS. 

Infusion  of  Peruvian  Bark  iviih  Lime  Water. 

Taist  of  Peruvian  hark,  in  powder^  one  ounce:  Lime  walcr,  one  pint. 
— Jidd  the  lime  waier  i:ruduaUy,  and  ruh  (hem  well  tos^eth&r  for 
fifteen  minutes.    Let  l/iem  stand  for  one  hour,  (hen  filter., 

This  formula*  introduced  into  the  Phurm.  U.  S.  has  been  adopted 
by  that  of  .V.  Vork^  under  the  modified  title  of  Infusum  c'mcMiue 

cum  liquore  calcis. 

What  peculiar  benefit  is  anticipated  from  the  lime,  we  are  unable 
to  discern.  Jf  the  lime  is  not  converted  into  a  carbonat  during  the 
process,  the  amount  at  least,  (about  sixteen  grains  of  lime,)  seems 
too  insignificant  to  expect  much  from  its  use,  especially  as  it  is  Ul- 
tered.  Skeete  in  his  £ssay  on  Peruvian  bark,  recommends  such  a 
preparation. 

Infusum  Cinchona  cum  Magnesia.  • 

Jfffusion  of  Ferwian  Bark  with  Magnesia.  ^ 

Take  of  Fertman  bark,  in  powder^  one  aunee;  Magnena^  one  dratkm; 
Coiawaier^  one  pint^^^dd  the  water  gradually^  and  rub  them  wdi 
together  for  fifteen  minutes.    Let  the  it^ueion  stand for  one  hour^ 
then  filler!   Pharm.  U.  &  of  lasa    It  is  omitted  in  those  of 
York  and  FliiL 

We  should  be  dad  to 'know  what  becomes  of  the  magnesia  as  a 
medicine,  after  the  filtration!  It  is  indeed  by  some  supposed*  tliat 
the  magnesia  improves  the  preparation  of  the  bark,  by  its  alkaline 
properties;  this  is,  however,  problematical.  Skeete  recommends  such 
a  preparation,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  on  what  principle.  The  fol- 
lowing remarks  are  perhaps  applicable  in  this  place. 

Critical  inqfdry  into  the  principal  FharmaeeuHcol  vreparatiom  of 
bark^  by  Messrs.  Pelletier  and  Caventou,    Med,  intelligencer^  S. 
449--/nNii  Journal  de  FhamwciCf  March^  1821. 

**An  alkali  has  occasionally  been  prescribed  in  combination  with 
the  tincture  of  bark.  In  such  cases  the  combination  of  the  kinic 
acid  and  cinchonine  is  torn  asunder,  end  the  acid  unites  to  the  alkali 
employed.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  the  practice,  however,  as 
cinchonine  is  fully  soluble  in  alcohol.  Not  ao  in  regard  to  the 
a§tieoti«decocti(m;  fur  here  the  presence  of  an  alkali  would  infallibly 
precipitate  the  febrifuge  principlct  and  if  the  liquid  be  orderetl  to  be 
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filtered  afterwards,  a  most  inert  preparatioD  would  be  obtained. 
In  this  rtt][wct»  tbmfare»  thd  fernmrn  toand  9r  ef  Dr«  Fkrit'Pliir- 
nacdwa,  niitl  be  eentidered  as  «»elie«iicftl  prepaniim  ef  bark. 
The  a/Mttioii  of  an  add  to  the  decoction  of  bark,  is  on  thecontfaij, 

a  proper  one." 

Messrs.  Pelletier  and  Caventoa,  speak  of  a  magnuian  sjmp  of 
bark,  which  is  clear  and  transparent;  but  which  they  condemn  as  an 
unfit  preparation  of  that  substance,  because  the  presence  of  magnesia 
refukrs  the  cmchonine  ixmlubU* 

iMFuavic  CiyoHONJt  odm  Suooo  Limomum. 

Infusion  of  Peruvian  Bark  with  Lemon  Juice.  v 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  one  ounce;  Juice  of  lemons,  iUfO 
ftuid  ounces;  Opiated  tincture  of  camphor,  three  fluid  drachms; 
Cold  water,  one  pint. — Macerate  for  twelve  hours  in  a  covered 
vessel,  and  strain, — Pharm.  U.  S.  and  continued  in  that  of  N.  York 
under  the  same  name  and  formula,  except  that  the  maceration  is 
continued  ouljr  for  two  hours. 

Tfafte ^  i^MwIm,  drUdf  one  drad^i  Balling  vfoUr,  half  apini: 
Tincture  of  ckmmwnf  one  JbHd  ounce, — hfAise  thefqxglovefor 
four  hours  in  a  covered  veeeelf  atrmn^  and  add  the  tincture  of  cai^ 
fumon.  17«»^The  sane  nam  and  formula  in  aU  the  three  ph«r- 
macopoeias* 

This  is  the  inlvsion  so  highlj  recommended  by  Withering.  Half 
an  ounce,  or  an  ounce  of  it,  maj  be  taken  twice  a  day  in  dropsical 
complaints.  The  spirit  of  cinnamon  is  added  to  improve  its  flarooTt 
and  to  cenntecact  its  sedative  effects* 

Intusum  Eupatorii.   Infusion  of  TVwroughwort  or  Bonesel, 

Take  of  Thoroughworf,  one  ounce;  Boiling  water^  one  finL—hyuie 
for  two  hours  m  a  covered  aoiodf  and  slrotn. 

The  virtoes  of  this  may  be  learned  by  reference  to  the  article  En- 
patoriam. 

Pharm.  K  A,  N.  Fork  and  FhiL^the  N.  Vork  giving  it  the 
name  of  Boneset  in  the  English-Hind  that  of  PkU,  addiag  the  dis- 
tinctive adjunct  of  perfoUali  to  the  Latin  name. 

IlflU&UW  G£NTIAN£  CoMPOSITUM.    £*  L*  D* 
IhFUSVM  AlfAIiUM. 

Camfosmd  h^Mon  of  fibtfian,  or  ^isr  h^futUm. 

Take  of  Bruised  gentian  root,  half  an  ounce;  Dried  peel  of  St  i  Ulc 
oranges,  Coriander  seeds,  of  each  a  drachm;  JJiluied  alcohol,  four 
ounces;  IVaier,  onenini. — First  pour  on  the  akoholf  and  throe 
hmuro  thoreqfler^  add  the  waters  then  macerate  witkcmt  hud 
twelve  haurSf  and  stram.  E. 

This  infusion  is  an  extremely  good  bitter,  and  is  of  great  service 
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in  all  cases  were  bitters  in  general  are  neceMMj*  it  alrengUMBf 
the  stomach,  and  iocreases  &e  appetite;  besides  acting  as  a  tonic  en 
the  ether  perts  of  the  body,  and  on  the  ▼ascnUr  sjstem. 

This  formula  was  adopted  by  the  Pharm^  U.  8.  but  is  omitted 
bj  that  of  N.  For^That  of  FhiL  retains  it 

■ 

Infusum  Lini.  £.  JL. 

h^unon  of  Lmntd^^HaxMud  Tea. 

Tlaikeqf  Umeed^  brui$edf  one  ounce/  Lyuoriee  root^  aJSecd^  huff  m 
mmuf  Boiling  water^  two  jixaU^maiteroitfof  fow  haun  mear 
thefre^  in  a  muly  covered  veee^  and  eirauu  L, 

0 

This  is  a  mucilaginous  emollient  liquor,  much  used  IngonorrboLa, 
strangury,  and  in  pectoral  complaints. 

This  is  adopted  in  name  and  preparation  by  the  three  pharma- 
copoBias— it  is  remarkable,  however,  that  here,  the  PML  Phantu  eon- 
trary  to  its  usual  custom,  has  redmeed  the  iniijedients  one  half  1 

Infusum  QvAssts*      JL   b^unon  of  Quosno. 

Take  of  Quassia,  rasped,  half  a  drachm;  Boiling  wattr^  half  a  pi$U, 
'^Macerate  for  two  hours^  and  strairu 

Dose,  one  to  two  ounces. —A  cold  infusion  of  one  drachm  macerated 
for  twelve  hours  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  i«  recommended  in  thePhnrm. 
U.  S.  and  in  the  Pharta.  of  N.  lorA:— that  of  PhiL  doubles  the 
ingredients! 

IirpusuM  Quassia  oum  Sulpratb  Zinoi. 

Infusion  of  Qtiassia  ivith  Sulphat  of  Zinc. 

Take  of  Quafisia,  rasped,  one  drachm;  Sulphat  of  Zinr,  eight  graintf 
Cola  water,  half  a  pint. — Macerate  for  twelve  liours,  and  strain, 
Pharm*  U.  iSL— Omitted  properly  in  those  of  N.  York  and  PhiL 

Infusum  Rosa  Compositum.  L»  D* 

m     

Infusum  Rosis  Gallic jt.  E. 
Compound  h^kition  of  Roeee. 

Take  of  (Red)  Roses,  dried,  half  an  ounce;  Boiling  water ^  two  pints 
and  a  lialf  Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  three Jiuid  drachms;  While  sugar ^ 
one  otmc«  and  a  haffi'^Paur  the  water  upon  the  roeee  in  a  gfaee 
vc^uig  then mx  In  the  add^  andinfuee for  heffm  hour*  LaeUjff 
etrmn  the  Iri^tittbn,  and  add  the  sugar  to  it.  JL 

In  this  infusion  the  rose  leaves  have  very  little  eflfect,  except  in 
giving  the  mixture  an  ele2:ant  red  colour.  Its  sub-acid  and  astrin- 
gent virtues  depend  entirciy  on  the  sulphuric  acid.  Altogether,  how- 
ever, it  is  an  elegant  medicine,  and  forms  a  very  grateful  addition  to 
juleps  in  hemorrhagies,  and  in  all  cases  which  require  mild  coolers 
and  sniHwtringents:  it  is  sometimes  taken  with  boluses  or  electnariee 
-of  the  berk,  and  likewise  makes  a  good  gargle.^It  is  adopted 
little  Tariatioii  by  the  Pham.  U.      N.  nrk,  and  PhiL 
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IwrvBxnr  Bmmm.      JL  D*   Infusion  of  Smmtu 

Take  of  Smna,  three  drachms;  Gins^er,  powdered^  half  a  drachm; 
Boiimg  water^  as  much  as  will  yield  a  fdtercd  infusion  of  six 
ounces. — Macerate  them  for  an  hour  in  a  covered  vessel^  thm  fil- 
ter. D, 

IjfVUaUM  SsNNiK.  £.  D.  (COMFOSITUM.  X.) 

Compound  hifiuion  if  Senna, 

Thke  of  Sennoy  one  ounce  and  a  halp  Gin^er^  one  drachm;  BoiHng 
UfoieTf  one  fint^b^e'for  an  hour  tn  a  covered  veeeel^  and 
etram,  JL 

The  FMriiu  U.  S.  adds  to  this  formula — Sumr-tartrat  of  potass, 
two  drachms.  The  amount  of  senna  is  infiniteij  too  large— half  an 
ounce  would  be  fally  adequate.— The  N.  torkPharm.  follows  the 
above  prescription  as  modified  bj  the  Phamu  U,  S,  The  PhU. 
Pharm.  directs  one  ounce  of  senna  to  the  pint  of  water,  and  naes  Cori- 
ander seed  instead  of  Ginger! 

Infusum  Sknxm  kt  Takabindi.  £. 

hfkttion  of  Senna  and  Tbrnorimb. 

Take  of  Senna,  one  dradim;  Tamarind,one  ounce;  Coriander,  bruised, 
haff  a  drachm;  Brown  sugar,  half  an  ounce;  Boiimg  water,  lialf 
apmt.'-^Infuse  for  four  hSure^  wth  oeoaoional  agUaiun  in  a  doee 
earthen  veee^  not  glazed  with  lead^  and  strain,  E. 

These  arc  ail  excellent  purgatives  in  doses  of  one  or  two  ounces, 
and  repeated  if  necessarv.  The  extract  of  liquorice  will  tend  greatljr 
to  PJ^^nt  the  griping  or  the  senna,  if  added  to  the  solation. 

This  is  adopted  bj  the  Pharm,  U,  8,  and  of  N,  Jbrifcf  the  latter 
donbling  the  amount  of  the  Coriander. 

InFUSUM  SERPENTARIiE. 

bfusion  of  Virginia  Snakeroot, 

Take  of  Virginia  Snakeroot,  half  an  ounces  Boiling  water^  hay  a 

pint;  Irfuse  for  twQ  hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  at^  Urairu  Pharm. 
U.  S. — Introduced  into  that  of  iV.  York  as  above;  and  also  into 
that  of  PhiL  except  that  it  has  augmented  the  water  to  a  pint! 

Ikfusum  SpiGELiiE.    Infusion  of  Carolina  Pink. 

Take  of  Carolina  pink,  two  drachms;  boiling  water,  half  a  pint. — 
Infuse  for  four  hours  in  a  covered  vessel^  and  strain.  Pharm.  U. 
S.  Introiluced  as  above  into  that  of  N.  Vork.  The  PhU.  Pharm. 
doubles  the  amount  of  ingredients,  and  call*?  the  Spi^elia,  piniL- 
root,  in  place  of  the  above  denomination  ot  Carolina  pink. 

IirrasuM  Tabhoi.  Z»   h^tmon  of  Tobaeoo. 

Take  of  Tobacco,  one  drachm;  Boiling  water,  one  pint. — Infuse  for 
one  hour  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain.  L. — Introduced  into  all 
the  three  pharmacoposiasy  with  the  abo?e  name  and  presoription. 
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Imwttmm  Uun.   HifMim  tf  SKppery  Bim. 

Take  of  Slippery  elm  hark^  sHced,  one  ounce;  Boiling  water,  one 
pint. -^Infuse  for  twelve  /louts  in  a  covered  vessel^  near  the  /iri\, 
with  frequent  agiiaiion^  cuid  strain,  Pharm.  U.  S.,  and  intro- 
duced into  the  Pharm.  of  N,  Fork  and  PkSL  as  above. 

InFosuM  Yalxeianju  />.   If^kulon  tf  FaMan. 

Take  of  Valerian,  tiro  drachms;  JJoilins^  water,  half  a  pint. — Infuse 
for  an  hour  in  a  covrred  vessel,  and  atrain. — Admitted  into  all  the 
three  pharuiucopouias  as  above,  tlie  ingredients  being  double  in  that 
of  PluL 

iNrosuM  AuaiJmi  Composxtum.  L> 

(hmpound  Jtifkmhn  tf  Ormge-peA 

Take  of  Orange-peel,  dried,  two  drachms;  Lemon-peel,  fresh,  one 
drachm;  Cloves^  bruised,  half  a  drachm;  Boiling  water,  half  a 
pint, — Macerate  for  ten  minutes^  in  a  loosely-covered  vessel^  and 

91  ruin* 

A  stomachic  infusion. 

Infusum  Caryophyllorum.  L.    htfiisum  of  Ch9t$, 

Take  of  Cloves,  bruised,  one  drachm;  Boiling  water^  half  a  pini.-^ 
MacertUe  for  two  hours  in  a  vessel  loosely  covered^  anasirmm 

An  aromatic  atimulant 

IsFusuM  Menth4&  Compobitum.  D,    Compound  Infusion  of  MinL 

Take  of  ike  leaves  of  speartrdnif  dried^  two  drachms;  Boiling  water, 
as  much  as  will  afford  six  ounces  of  the  infusion,  when  futered.-~^ 
Digest  for  half  an  hour,  in  a  rovrred  vessel;  strain  the  hfjuor  when 
cold,  and  then  add  of  Double  refined  sugar,  two  drachms;  Oil  of 
spearmint,  three  drops j  dissolved  in  Compound  tincture  <^  carda- 
momSf  half  an  ounce.  Mix. 

This  infusion  is  slightly  stimulating  and  diaphoretic,  and  forms  a 
very  agreeable  herb-tea,  which  may  be  used  in«ny  quanti^  in  diatf 
or  as  a  vehicle  for  more  active  remedies. 

Infusum  AcACiJi  Catechu)  vulgo  Infusum  Japonicum.  jB. 

Infusion  of  Catechu^  commonly  called  Ja^owic  If^fusiwh 

Take  of  Extract  of  catechu,  two  drachms  and  a  half;  Cinnamon,  half 
a  drachm;  boiling  water,  seven  ounces;  Simple  synq),  one  ounce*'-^ 
MamuU  tJiiB  MmU  and  dsmamon  inikehai  twtfsr,  in  a  tmstnd 
vessd^  fof  two  haurs^  tkm  strain  itf  and  add  ths  syrup. 

Extract  of  catechu  is  almost  pure  tannin.  This  infusion  is  tliere- 
fore  a  powerfully  astringent  solution.  The  cinnamon  and  syrup 
render  it  a  very  agreeable  medicine,  which  will  be  found  serviceable 
in  flaxes  proceeding  from  a  laxity  of  the  intestines.  Its  dose  is  a 
spoonftttor  two  every  other  hear.   At  this  prcparatioD  will  not  keep 
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above  a  day  or  two,  it  must  always  be  made  extemMrineousIy.  The 
two  hoars'  maceration,  therefore,  becomes  very  often  extreuiely  in- 
ooliTenieiit}  bot  it  may  be  prepared  in  a  few  minntea  by  boiliog, 
witiioat  in  the  least  impairing  the  Tirtues  of  the  medicine. 

InrusuM  BoBi.      JL   h^tdon  ef  WMofb* 

Take  of  Rhubarbj  bruised^  half  an  ounce,-  Boiling  water,  eight 
ouneee;  Spirit  of  Cinnmnonf  one  ounce,  Maeerate  the  tkubmin 
a  doee  ve$$d  mth  the  wotet^for  twdte  koure;  then  hamng  aided 
the  epifitf  etram  the  Uquor*  £• 

This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  best  preparationa  of  rhubai-b,  when 
designed  as  a  purgative;  water  extracting  itavirtoes  more  dflfectmllj 
than  either  Tinous  or  smritaoos  menstma. 

The  N,  York  and  PnU.  Pharm,  have  adopted  this  formnlat  nnng 
only  one-fourth  of  the  rhubarb,  and  omitting  the  spirit  of  cinnamoni 
I  like  the  Kdinbnigh  formula  above  best 

Infusum  SiMA&ouBiE  L,    Infuiion  of  Simarouba, 

Take  of  Simanfiuha  bark^  bruieed^  half  a  (Irachms  BoiUng  water, 
hay  a pint,—Maeeratefor  tufo  houre  in  a  iooed^f^eovered  vem^  mid 
etredn^'^A.  bitter  aromatic 

'  IC7*  The  N.  Fork  Phamu  has  introdaced  the  Invusuic  Sakguika* 

Bije,or  Infusion  of  Blood-rootf  from  one  ounce  of  the  bruised  root  to  one 
pint  of  boiling  water,  abd  macerate  for  four  hours.  The  Phamu  of 
Phil,  has  not  adopted  it;  it  has  directed  an  Infusum  Pruni  Viugi-  ^ 
NiAN^,  or  Iiifunon  of  IVUd-chcrry  bark^  half  ounce  to  the  pint  of 
water,  macerated  for  twelve  hours,  and  strained.    We  repeat  that 
all  these,  althou^^h  intended  for  the  sick,  are  no  more  fitted  or 
proper  for  a  pharaiacopoeia,  than  the  formulae  for  gljsters  would  be', 
or  any  other  article  that  is  only  of  extemporaneous  prescription. 
They  take  nn  ten  pages  in  the  PhiL  Pharm*  9  nearly  eleTen  in  the 
U.      and  five  in  that  of  N.  Vork^  uselessly. 


INULA.  Bhula  Camjpaxa.  D,   HnLBiriVM.  JL 

Elecampane,    The  Root* 

Spigamia  Skuffetjhtu  Nat  Old.  Cmtifemlmdimiim^  Linn.  Carymbifim^  Jim. 
8yn,  finds  lJdeBeile»  (F.)  4hu>twuiie1»  (0.)  Uiuliilfaiooy  (Ar.) 

This  is  a  very  laree  downy  ^rennial  plant,  sometimes  foond  wild 
in  mottt  rich  soils.  It  flowers  m  Jnly  and  August.  The  root,  espe- 
dallj[  when  dry,  has  an  ameable  aromatic  smell:  its  taste,  on  lirst 

chewinf^,  is  glutinous,  and  as  it  were  somewhat  rancid;  in  a  little 
time  it  discovers  an  aromatic  bitterness,  which  by  degrees  becomes 
considerably  acrid  and  punn:ent. 

Neumann  p;()t  iVom  480  grains  of  the.  drv  root,  390  watery,  and  5 
alcoholic  extract,  and  inversely  1^0  aiculiuiic,  and  300  watery.  In 
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dbfillalkNi  akehd  elemtod  notliiiig,  iMit  the  distilled  witer  was  lirsC 

obsenred  bj  G^ffroy  to  be  milky,  and  mixed  with  flocculi  of  a  cine* 
riticnis  cmicretc  volatile  oil*  partly  swimming,  and  partly  sinking  in 
the  water.  He  also  ascertained  that  it  ^vas  fusible,  and  compares  it 
to  camphor  or  benzoic  acid.  Neumann  likew  ise  examined  it,  and  con- 
siders it  as  a  peculiar  substance  having  some  resemblance  to  cam- 
phor. He  found  that  it  melts  with  a  jrentlr  heat,  and  when  cold, 
appears  softer  and  more  unctuous:  lliat  it  never  assumes  a  crystalline 
form,  but  when  dry,  proves  opaque  and  cmmbly;  that  laid  on  burn- 
ing coals  it  totallj  extiales;  that  it  is  soloble  in  alcohoU  bnt  inaokt* 
Me  in  water;  and  that  bj  keeping,  it  gradually  loses  the  smdl  of 
elecampane.  It  has  also  been  uiscoveredby  Rose  to  contain  a  mat* 
ter  having  some  analogy  with  starch,  the  properties  of  which  have 
been  described  under  the  title  of  Inulin. 

According  to  Funk's  analysis,  elecampane  root  contains,  1.  A  crys- 
tallizable  volatile  oil;  2.  A  peculiar  feculum;  3.  An  extractive  mat- 
ter; 4.  Free  acetic  acid;  5.  A  crystalli/.able  resin;  6.  Albumen;  7. 
Fibrous  matter.  The  ashes  contain  carbonats  of  lime  and  magnefiia, 
silica,  and  a  trace  of  iron. 

Medical  tws.— It  is  a  gently  stimttlating  medicine^  neart?  similar 
in  its  action  to  angelica.  The  extract  is  merely  alight  oittery  as 
the  essential  oil  is  totally  dissipated. 

A.andof'i'M— laubendizinthatof  JV:  York. 


IODINE* 

Ifl  of  a  black-gray  colour,  resembling  plumbago,  and  crystallized 
cither  in  micaceous  plates,  or  broad  and  brilliant  rhomboitfa!  plates, 
or  long  octohed runs.  Its  fracture  is  ianiellated  and  ^^easy.  It  is 
very  friable,  and  may  be  reduced  to  impalpable  powder.  It  destroys 
vegetable  colours,  and  stains  the  skin  of  a  deep  orange — not  very 
permaneut.  Specific  gravity  4.948.  Not  a  conductor  of  electricity. 
Melto  at  225^  Fahrenheit,  and  boils  between  335  and  355^  Ito  va- 
ponr  is  of  a  beautiful  violet  colour,  resembling  chlorine  in  smell  bnt 
weaker.  Its  taste  is  acrid,  hot  and  durable,  and  it  acto  as  a  poison, 
although  from  Orhla's  experiments  it  can  scarcely  be  consiaered  a 
violent  one.  Administered  to  dogs,  in  doses  of  one  and  a  half  to 
nearly  three  drachms,  death  did  not  ensue  for  several  days;  and 
taken  by  himself  up  to  six  ;;rains,  no  permanent  ill  effects  resulted. 

Iodine  has  little  aflinity  to  water,  which  is  said  to  dissolve  only  a 
seven-millionth  part  ot  its  weight:  (the  .V.  York  Phann,  says  in  7000 
parts,)  when  combined  with  water  it  is  vaporised  along  with  it  at  2 12°. 

It  combines  with  combustible  bodies,  forming  compounds  called 
iodides  or  iodurets.  it  combines  with  oxygen,  forming  the  tcNiie 
acid  which  is  analogous  to  chhric  acid.  It  is  a  white  semi-transpa- 
rent solid,  inodorous,  of  a  strong  astringent  sottr  taste.  Specific 
gravity  considerable;  boils  at  600*'  without  decomposition.  It  isde- 
Uquesceut,  and  very  soluble  in  water,  rising  unchanged  with  it  It 

•  loDiwuM,  Phamu  iVC  York,  and  of  Fhtl.  Its  use  baa  been  chiefly  investi- 
gated, lifMethe  Ibnostion  of  the  Fharm.  U,  ^.  in  1820. 
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•Hm  vegetable  eolmn,  detooatet  with  inflamnablea,  and  conodM 
metals. 

Iodine  comlnnes  also  with  hydrogen,  forming  hydriodie  widf  and 
with  dUonne,  constitating  chloriodic  acid. 

Dr.  Coiodet  has  recommended  iodine  as  a  remedy  in  bronchocele* 
The  following  is  extracted  from  the  Qaarterlj  Jouraal  of  Science 
and  the  Arta,  No.  £2. 

"  Iodine^  on  its  application  as  a  Mtdiane. — An  abstract  was  ^ven  at  page 
191,  vol.  10,  of  this  Journal,  from  n  paper,  by  Dr.  Coindet,  of  Switzerland, 
00  the  application  of  iodine  to  the  dissipation  of  the  goitre.  In  consequence 
of  the  importance  of  any  eifectual  remedy  for  this  disease,  in  a  countiy  where 
it  it  lo  frequent,  mttoh  attention  has  been  drawn  towards  Dr.  Coindet's  dbeo- 
vcrv-,  and  considerable  opposition  made  to  it.  It  happens,  also,  tliat  from  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  it  has  been  applied,  much  information  with  regard 
to  the  general  medicinal  eifects  of  tliis  substance,  has  been  obt^uned.  Thea^ 
with  other  reaaona,  have  tnduoed  Dr/  Coindet  to  pobliah  a  teeoiid  paper  oa 
the  subject,  which,  as  it  contains  some  Yorjr  hiteresting  matter  necessary  to 
be  known  before  the  publication  of  the  remedy  can  be  said  to  be  completed. 
We  are  induced  to  abstract  at  this  time,  though  from  the  rarity  of  the  disease 
in  this  country,  it  has  not  Uut  high  interest  here  it  possesses  in  that  part  of 
the  world. 

**  After  having  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  in  every  case  of  using  prudence 
in  the  administration  of  a  powerful  medicine,  especially  when  that  medicine 
u  new,  and  its  action  but  little  understood.  Dr.  Coindet  mentions  the  circum- 
Stance  that  at  Geneva  alone,  one  hundred  and  forty  ounces  of  iodine  have  been 
•old  «nee  be  first  made  known  ita  oae  in  this  £aetiie)  eonaequently  that  above 
one  thonsand  persons  have  used  it;  and  he  remarks,  that  fewer  accidents 
have  happened  in  the  application  of  this  quantity,  than  happens  in  a  similar 
application  of  almost  anypowerful  medicine. 

'*Aa  the  iodine  in  different  stateawiUaet  differently  aa  a  medicine.  Dr. 
Coindet  states,  that  of  aO  the  preparations  he  prefers  theiodureted  hydriodate 
of  potassa.  This  is  prepared  by  dissolving-  thirty-six  grains  of  the  hydriodate, 
and  ten  grains  of  iodine,  in  one  ounce  of  distilled  water;  from  six  to  ten  drops 
in  half  a  glass  of  water,  sweetened,  is  given  three  times  a  day,  diminishing  or 
increasing  the  doae  according  to  the  effecta. 

"  Dr.  Coindet  prepares  the  hydriodate  of  potassa  by  saluiating  potassa  with 
hydriodic  acid.  The  acid  he  prepares  previously  by  passing  sulphureted  hy- 
drogen ^-as  through  water^^  holding  iodme  in  suspension,  or  through  a  solu- 
tion of  iodine  in  alcohoL  '  The  sulphur  is  then  filtered  out,  and  the  liquor 
heated  to  drive  off  the  ftee  aulphuretcd  hydrogen.  A  much  simpler  mode  of 
preparing  the  hydriodate  would  be,  to  saturate  a  strong  snltition  of  potassa 
with  iodine,  evaporate  to  dr>'ness,  and  fuse  the  salt  out  of  contact  with  air  in  a 
covered  platinum  crucible  or  glass  flask,  until  the  portion  of  iodate  formed  ia 
decomposed  and  couTerted  into  iodidei  the  whole  ia  then  iodide  of  potassiuin, 
and  only  requires  to  be  dissolved  in  water  to  form  the  hydriodate  of  potassa. 

**  Whilst  attentively  observing  the  action  of  this  substance  on  the  animal 
economy,  it  soon  appeared,  that  if  f^iven  in  excess,  it  seemed  to  saturate  the 
body,  and  then  produced  particular  symptoms,  which  Dr.  Coindet  calls  iodic 
This  never  bappena  before  an  effect  has  taken  place  on  the  goitret  and  as 
the  further  adcUtion  and  action  of  iodine,  beyond  the  dissipation  of  the  mass, 
is  injurious,  a  stop  ia  immediately  put  to  its  administration  when  these  effects 
appear.  Afler  eight  or  ten  days,  its  use  is  resumed,  and  continued  until  the 
symptoma  are  agmn  observed,  when  it  is  discontinued^  and  again  reaumed 
tfter  an  interval  of  time,  which  is  to  be  more  or  leas^  according  to  the  state  of 
the  patient,  and  the  effect  of  tlic  medicine  on  him. 

"  The  iodic  symptoms,  when  strong',  are  as  follows: — accelerated  pulse,  pal- 
pitation, frequent  dry  cougti,  want  of  sleep,  rapid  loss  of  flesh  and  strength 
With  some^  uete  is  produced  onty  a  awcihiM[  of  the  legs,  or  tremblings^  or  a 
painAil  baldness  of  tfae  goitre^  aonetimes  feniniriied  breastsb  oontiniied  In- 
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wnmt  of  %p^t/S$mt  aad  m  all  tliat  Dr.  Oofarfct  iMd  imiw  a  vwy  npid  di»fai» 

tion  and  disappearance  of  the  goitre. 

"  At  those  times  Ur.  CoinHet  forbade  iodine,  and  prescribed  milk,  espt  ciall  v 
that  of  asses,  warm  baths,  vulcriun,  kino,  curbunat  of  ammonia,  preparations  of 
opinm,  and  other  antisiMsmodics.  In  pdnful  bardneta  oF  the  goitre,  leedie% 
and  emollient  fomentationt. 

*'  The  rapid  disappenrance  of  the  goitre,  which  accompanies  these  lynnp- 
toms,  shows  them  to  be  occasioned  by  an  excess  of  iodine:  from  eight  to  ten 
weeks  is  considered  the  mean  time  of  proper  treatment. 

<*T1ie  iodine  sliould  not  be  administered  inditcriminately  in  all  cases  of 
goitre:  some  are  inflammaton,',  and  some  arc  accompanied  by  a  bilious  dispo- 
sition of  the  body;  in  thcsr  cast"!,  leeches  should  be  applied  on  the  goitre,  and 
medicines  administered  as  liie  case  requires,  before  the  iodine  be  given.  If 
flmihir  symptoms  aifso  doting  the  application  of  iodine,  then  thoec  indieatioM 
Should  be  attended  to,  and  proper  medicinea  given  with  the  iodine. 

**  Iodine  should  never  be  employed  in  rases  where  the  patient  is  of  a  gross 
disposition,  or  tending  to  menorrhat;^ia,  or  in  cases  where  diseases  of  the  breast 
threaten  to,  or  have  commenced,  or  in  slow  fevers.  It  should  also  be  retui>cd 
to  persons  who  are  nervous,  defieate,  and  of  a  feeble  ecmstitiition. 

**  Dr.  Coindet,  then  states  his  reasons  for  believing  Uiat  iodine  may  be  use- 
fully employed  in  cases  of  amenorrhcca,  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  uterus,  of 
indolent  tumours  of  the  lymohatic  glands  of  the  breast,  cases  of  scrofula  with- 
out  fever,  and  where  the  enlarged  gUnds  of  the  neck  are  indolent;  and  con- 
cludes by  expressing  a  strong  wish  that  no  person  will  resort  to  this  remedy 
without  the  advice  and  ohaemdon  of  a  phjraician.'*^Jifr.  £%t«.  zvi.  p.  140. 

The  following  observations  on  iodine,  are  taken  from  the  Appendix  of 
Thomson"^  London  Dispensatory,  1834. 

**  This  substance  is  procured  by  first  lixiviating  powdered  kelp  with  coid 

water;  then  evaporating  the  ley  till  a  pellicle  forms,  and  setting  it  aside  to 
crj'stallize.  On  separating  the  crystals,  the  mother  water  is  to  be  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  to  the  mass,  put  into  the  flask  of  an  alembic,  is  to  be  added 
half  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  same  weight  of  black  oiyd  of  mmn- 
l^nese;  and,  after  adapting  a  capital  and  receiver  to  the  flask,  the  mixture 
18  to  be  distilled  with  a  gentle  heat,  as  long  as  violet  vapours  aiise,  which 
condense  chiefly  in  the  capital,  in  the  form  of  opaque  cr}'stal8,  with  a  metallic 
lustre.  These  are  Iobivb.  Various  other  methods  have  been  employed  for 
procuring  iodine;  the  best  is  the  following  proposed  by  Dr.  Ure.  Take  eight 
fluid  ounces  of  the  bcown  liquid,  wliich  drains  from  the  salt  which  the  soap- 
makers,  who  employ  kelp,  boil  up  and  evaporate  to  dryness,  heat  it  to  230* 
Fahrenheit,  and  add  one  fluid  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  its  own 
bulk  of  water.  When  the  mixture  eools,  separate  the  crystals  of  the  salts,* 
which  will  form  in  it,  by  filtration  through  a  WOoUen  cloth;  and  add  to  die  fluid 
poured  into  a  matrass,  850  grains  of  black  oxyd  of  manp;^anese  in  powde  r. 
A  glass  globe  is  then  to  be  inverted  over  the  mouth  of  the  matrass,  and  the 
heat  of  a  charcoal  chaffer  being  applied,  Iodine  will  sublime  in  great  abun- 
dance. It  roost  be  washed  out  of  the  f^Mbe  whh  alcohol,  then  dnaned  and 
dried  on  platoa  of  gkas,  and  purified  by  a  second  anblimation  flrom  dry  quicks 
lime. I 

Iodine  has  been  procured  from  sponge  by  M.  Straub  of  Hofwyht  and  from 
various  sea  plants*  for  inatance,  Fucus  taccharinus^  digiiaius,  serratus,  cesieu' 
lo8w,  siliquosis,  Jilum,  ruitm,  toftUttgineui,  membrmamn,  and  Jilammlmmt 
Ulva  pawnitty  and  U.  linza. 

The  discovery  of  Iodine  is  due  to  M.  Courtals,  a  French  chemist,  who  first 
obtained  it  in  1811;  but  its  nature  was  not  known  to  the  philosophical  world 
till  1813,  when  it  was  announced  to  the  Freneh  Institute  by  M.  Clement. 
Its  properties  and  chemical  afflnitiea  were  allerwards  determined  by  the  ex- 

*  These  are  sulpbat  of  soda,  sulphat  of  potass,  hydnodate  of  soda  and  sulphur. 
^  Awn.  ^iSUtiMt  iMa  lAa  dflfiif  vol*  s*  p.  4)M* 
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Clanbrv,^  and  M.  Pclletier.3 

Qualities, — Iodine,  when  properly  prepared,  is  a  crystallized  substance  of 
*  grayisb-black  colour,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  4.94ti,  and  a  metaUie 
lustres  its  tmetl  is  disagreesbtef  not  unlike  that  of  eblorine»  and  its  teste 
acrid  and  hoL  It  is  usually  obtained  in  rhomboidal  plates,  which  show  a 
lamellatcd  fracture;  are  scarcely  soluble  in  wnter,  but  more  so  in  alcohol,  and 
atiU  more  so  in  sulphuric  ether.  It  melts  at  224^  Fahrenheit,  and  is  volatilized 
at  a  temoerature  between  347' and  356'.  fls  vapour  is  of  a  beautiful  violet 
colour,  (wlience  its  name  from  <a/iir,  violet.) 

Aledicinal prnperfics. — From  tlic-  fact  that  burnt  spong'e  forms  the  basis  of 
all  the  reme(Ues  ihat  have  been  productive  of  any  benefit  in  the  treatment  of 
bronchocele,  L)r.  Coindet  of  Geneva,  supposing  that  Iodine  was  the  active 
jMinciplc  of  the  sponge,  proposed  to  employ  it  in  different  eonbinations  for 
the  cure  of  that  di<;euse.  He  pave  it  in  the  form  of  tincture,  made  by  dis- 
solving- forty  eight  j^i  wins  of  Iodine  in  a  fluid  ounce  of  alcohol?  and,  also  in 
the  form  of  hydiiodate  of  potass.  The  hydriodate  is  made  by  dissolving 
Mine  in  a  solution  of  pure  potass.  Both  an  iodate  and  a  hydriodate  are 
formed;  the  first  of  which  being-  much  less  soluble  than  the  second,  falls  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sohitinn  in  the  form  of  small  g^in.s;  the  second,  (the  hy- 
driodate,) remains  dissolved  in  the  liquid,  which  assumes  a  bright  yellow  co- 
lour if  the  iodine  be  not  in  excess,  but  a  deep,  brownish-yellow,  if  it  be  in 
excess.  Numerous  cases  of  the  beneBcial  results  of  the  exhibition  of  both 
these  preparations  of  Iodine  in  brnnchocele  and  in  scrofulous  s\vclliiit»'s,  have 
been  published  by  Dr.  Coindet  and  others:  but,  in  this  country,  (England,) 
the  remedy  has  been  too  little  used  to  determine  its  real  value.  The  hydriodate 
of  potass  is  the  form  of  the  medicine  now  genertlly  prsfinned. 

Much  cautinn  is  requisite  in  the  administration  of  Iodine.  In  delicate  nerv» 
ous  habits,  it  is  apt  to  bring  OD  palpitations,  dry  cough,  treaMt%  and  other 
febrile  symptoms. 

The  dose  of  the  tincture  is  fVom  ten  to  fifteen  drape  for  an  adult,  given  in  a 
glassfiil  of  sugared  water  or  of  syrup  of  c:ipill:iire  and  water,  three  timesadsy» 

and  of  that  of  the  hydriodate,  from  six  to  ten  drops,  in  the  same  vehicle. 

Although  much  has  been  said  respecting  the  danger  of  Iodine  in  large  and 
long  contmued  doses,  we  have  doubts  whether  it  has  not  been  overrated.  In 
the  third  vol.  N.  J.  Med.  and  Sufff,  Joum.  p.  ^  will  be  (bond  a  eomnoniea> 
tion  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  K.  .Fenner  Coxe,  in  winch  its  employment  was  car- 
ried to  a  greater  cxttMit  Uian  is  elsewhere  noted,  witbout  any  sf  rWrns  or  un- 
pleasant symptoms  occurring,  it  was  in  a  case  of  dropsy,  in  a  lady,  of  eight 
yean  standing,  who  was  tapped  for  the  seventh  time,  in  September,  IftMw  At 
this  time,  a  large,  hard,  and  moveable  tumour,  supposed  to  be  the  ovarium,  waa 
discovered,  and  a  small  one  on  the  side  of  the  neck.  It  was  determined  to  em- 
ploy the  hydriodate  of  potash,  which  was  cautiously  used  for  more  tliaa  two 
months,  and  discontinued.  On  the  8th  of  Jan.  again  tapped;  no  change  of 
tumours  perceptible.  The  medicine  again  empk^ed  on  10th  of  Jan.;  thirty 
grains  of  hydriodate  of  potash  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  water,  of  which  thirty 
drops  were  taken  three  times  a  day,  increasinf^,  after  the  first  day,  by  five  drops 
each  dose.  ^  This  was  continued  until  the  ihirty  grains  of  hydriudaie  were  daily 
iduMf  and  in  this  amount  continued  far  twenty-cne  dlaryt,  making  three  hundred 
and  sixty  grains,  without  causinff  any  unplca<;ant  symptoms.  The  expense  of 
the  medicine  precluded  its  longer  continuance.  The  tumour  on  the  neck  had 
obviously  lessened,  being  in  March,  1827,  not  one -fourth  as  large  as  in  Sep- 
tember ptoecding.     .  * 

'  Tbia  patient  m  eentioocd  till  novr,  July,  1831 1  requiring  to  bo  lapped  about 


*  Cay  T.tissac's  experiments  were  published  in  November,  181^.  Vide 
Jinn,  de  Chim.  t.  88.  p.  319. 
t  Sir  V.  Davy's  experiments  were  published  in  December*  1813. 
i  Jim.  de  Chimie^  t.  91. 
%  Jnvm.  de  Phys.  Aout.  1814. 
1  Bviietm  de  PharmaeUt  t,  vi. 
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every  tinee  iDODtlii,  which  opendon  has  ww  been  performed  ^tiniet;  m 

apparent  change  in  tiie  abdotninal  tumour  having  taken  place,  but  seems  now 

increasing-.    It  appcnrs  that  from  April,  1816,  to  June  30,  1831,  she  has  been 
tapped  tiiirty-thrcc  times,  losing  one  hundred  and  twenty  {gallons  of  watery 
her  general  health  is  tolerably  good,  though  gradually  decUning. 
Bcaidea  the  uae  of  iocUne  at  a  eurative  agent,  it  has  been  employed  mm  m. 
'  test  of  the  presence  of  atyrf  of  arsenic  and  of  corronve  aublimaie.  BrugnatcUi, 
who  first  proposed  its  employ mei^t  for  this  purpose,  directs  as  much  Iodine 
io  be  ailded  to  recently  boiled  starch  as  will  give  it  a  blue  colour,  and  tHen 
as  much  distilled  water  to  be  mixed  with  this  coloured  stsrcb  as  will  bxui|p 
it  to  the  state,  of  an  aqueous  solution.   A  few  drops  of  an  aqueous  sohition 
of  OXvd  of  arsenic  added  to  this  solution,  chang-cs  its  colour  at  fir^t  to  a  red* 
dish  hue,  which  gradually  disappears,  leaving  the  mixture  colourless,  but 
the  blue  colour  is  restored  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  aciid. 
The  seme  eflTeets,  with  the  exception  of  the  lestomtion  of  the  blue  coloar  b  j 
the  acid  are  produced  bj  Iodine  on  a  soliitioB  of  coRosife  sublimate,  (/ism. 


Iodine  foandin  the  waters  of  a  kke — See  Silfimsn's  Journal,  Jan.  1824.* 
Employment  nf  Iodine  for  the  relief  of  Cancer. — We  hiive  hi  urd  that  Iodine, 
in  the  form  of  alcoholic  solution,  duly  diluted  with  simple  syrup,  has  been 
used  with  success  in  one  of  the  Paris  hospitals,  in  allaying  the  pain  and  in- 
eresse  of  a  cancerous  t|imovr  in  the  breasti  ^ut  we  have  been  ondMe  to  obtnia 
Horn  our  correspondent  any  satisfactory  particolars  of  the  eascf  we,  tlierefore^ 
merely  throw  out  the  rumour  for  the  consideration  of  OUT  me^Boo^liunilglcnl 
readers. — Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution,  No.  27. 

Dr.  Manson's  medical  researches  on  tlie  elHcacy  of  Iodine  in  broncbocele, 
ace.  See.  see  Med.  Chb.  Rer.  Jan.  1836^  No.  7,  New  Series.  Since  March,  1831, 
he  has  prescribed  upwards  of  180  ounces  of  iodine,  externally  and  internally. 
Broncbocele  is  in  woman  to  man  as  seven  to  one  nearly;  he  gave  31.  of  iodine 
to  JSi  rectified  spirit,  .916  sp.  gr.  or  half  the  strength  of  Coindet*«— 10  to  30 
*  drop^  ter  die— 116  cases  are  detailed  by  htm,  viz.— 

Males. 

Cured,  10 
RL'licved,  1 
Ducharged,  1 
Improving^  3 

15 

101 

II  is  necessary  to  keep  tiie  boweb  open,  and  he  employed  the  fbUovinS'  linl* 
ment, 

Lin.  Sap.  comp.  5I. 
Tinct.  lodinae,  5!. 

M. — This  to  be  rubbed  into  the  tumour  once  or  even  twice  a  day. 

He  tells  us  also  that  he  used  it  in  paralyrfs  satisAvetorily.  In  eliOfea«  11 
cases.— In  scrofula,  9.— In  fist  laofaiym.  IL^In  deafness,  9.— In  dysphagia,  — 
In  white  swelling,  11. 

(C/*  Caution  however  seems  requisite  in  the  use  of  iodine,  as  it  seems  to  act 
on  the  female  breast — and  in  one  case,  at  least,  nearly  removed  it. 

Qtj^.We  should  do  injustice  to  our  impressions  on  this  subject,  did  we  not 
earnestly  recommend,  to  those  interested  in  the  consideration  of  Iodine,  the 
very  excellent  *'  Es^ay  on  the  History',  Preparation,  und  Therapeutic  uses  of 
Iodine,  by  S.  J.  Uobson,  M.  D."  This  essay,  constituting  t^ie  inaugural  e»ay 
of  Dr.  Hobson,  in   ,  In  an  enlarged  and  imptored  state,  obtained  (he  pre- 
mium offered  by  the  Medical  Society  of  New  York.  It  contains,  in  about  fifty 
p.t^es,  all  that  is  most  inipoHunt  to  be  knowD, as  to  ita  history, its  piocuiaticQ» 

and  its  thcmpculic  applicHtion. 


Cured,  6S 

Kelieved,  9 

Not  relieved,  2 

Discharged,  10 

Improving,  14 


*  It  is  stated  to  liavc  been  also  found  in  some  of  the  waters  of  Saratoga. 
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IRIS  FLORENTINA.*  E. 
FtormUmt  OrrUm    The  Root* 

  0 

THsndHa  Mmogffma.  Nit.  Ctad.  Jhuota^  linii.  Mim,  Jum. 

This  it  a  perennial  plant,  a  natiye  of  the  south  of  Earope.  The 
dried  roots  are  imported  from  Italy.  They  are  white*  flattisby  knotty, 
and  have  a  very  slightly  bitter  taste,  and  an  agreeable  smell,  re- 
sembling that  of  violets. 

Neamann  got  from  480  parts,  77  alcoholic,  and  afterwards  100 
watery;  and  inversely  180  watery,  and  8  alcoholic.  Tlie  distilled 
water  smells  a  little  of  the  root,  but  exhibits  no  appearance  of  oil. 
Thej  are  chiefly  used  as  a  perfume. 

IRIS  VERSICOLOR.* 

4 

Bhit  Flagn  or  Flower  de  Luee,    The  Root 

This  is  au  active  cathartic,  aud  was  used  as  such  by  the  Indians. 
It  occasions  a  distressing  nausea,  with  prostration  of  strength  j  and 
IS  not  like  to  snpersede  other  remedies  of  this  nature,   u  is  said 

to  be  an  useful  diuretic* 

•  (Ij*  Pharm.  U.  S.  secondary.— In  the  Phartn.  of  Phil,  the  fofmer  of  these 
is  In  the  primary— the  latter  in  the  secondary  list.  Tbe  itiBVenkolor  it  thiB 
only  one  that  u  admitted  into  the  ^\  York  Fharta, 


JALAPA- 

IPOMGBA  MACROEUIZA.   Jaitqk    The  Tubers. 

CoHYOLYUI.VS  JaULPA,  ZmL  IpOMCBA  jALAPAf  MM* 
SjfiL  Jshpy  (P.)  Jalappenharz,  (G.)  Scialappa,  (I.)  Jalapa,  (S.) 

Jalap  is  a  climbing  perennial  species  of  convolvulus.  It  is  an  in- 
habitant of  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz.  It  is  brought  to  us  chiefly  in  thin 
transverse  slices,  which  are  covered  with  a  blackish  wrinkled  barkt 
are  of  a  dark  gray  colour  fntemallj,  marked  with  darker  or  blackish 
stripes.  It  has  a  naoseons  smell  and  taste;  and  when  swallowed  it 
aifects  the  throat  ^vitll  a  sense  of  heat,  and  occasions  a  plentifnl  dis- 
charge of  saliva.    When  powdered  it  has  a  yellowish-gray  colour. 

8uch  pieces  should  be  cnosen  as  are  most  compact,  hard,  weighty, 
dark-coloured  and  abound  most  with  black  circular  striiL'  aMcI  shin- 
ing points;  the  lighty  whitish,  friable»  worm-eaten  pieces,  must  be 
rejected. 

Slices  of  bryony  root  are  said  to  be  sometimes  mixed  with  those 
of  jalap:  but  they  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  their  whiter  colour, 
and  less  compact  texture,  and  bj  not  easily  burning  at  the  flame  of 
a  candle. 

Neumann  got  from  7680  parts,  2480  alcoholic,  and  then  by  water 
1200,  and  inversely  2160  watery,  besides  360,  which  precipitated 
during  the  evaporation,  and  1440  alcoholic:  the  tincture  extracted 
from  7680  parts,  when  precipitated  by  water,  gave  1910.  Lemery 
(Chem.  p.  469.)  says,  that  from  sixteen  ounces  of  jalap,  are  made  one 
ounce  six  drachms  of  resin  of  jalap,  well  washed. 
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Mr.  Henrji  who  analyzed  several  varieties  of  jalap  found  in  cos- 
merce  in  Fnuice»  obtained  the  following  resnlta. 

EsBbrad*  Resin.  Reaidut. 
JgU^kger^             75                60  270 

 soin,  140  48  210 

 pique,  125  72  200 

Besides  the  gummy  extract  of  the  resin,  jalap  contains  amyla- 
ceous faeculum,  which  is  preyed  on  by  llie  worms,  according  to 
Henry,  so  that  it  is  wrong  to  suppose  that  it  was  only  the  extrac- 
tive which  was  destroyed  by  them.  Jalap  also  couuins  several 
Jtlkaline  and  earthy  aalts* 

JHedUcl  tue, — Jalap  in  substance,  taken  in  a  dose  of  about  liatf  a 
drachm,  (less  or  more,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  patient,) 
in  plethoric*  or  cold  phlegmatic  habits,  proves  an  efl'ectual,  and  in 
general  a  safe  purgative,  pcrforniing  its  office  mildly,  seldom  occa- 
sioning nausea  or  gripes,  which  too  frenuently  accompany  the  other 
strong  cathartics.  In  hvpochondriacal  disorders,  and  hot  bilious 
temperaments,  it  gripes  violently,  if  the  jalap  be  good;  but  rarely 
takes  due  eflect  as  a  purge.  An  extract  originally  made  by  water 
purges  almost  universally,  but  weakly;  . and  at  the  same  time  hag  a 
opnaiderablo  effieet  by  urine:  what  remains  after  this  proce&s  gripes 
▼iolentlj.  The  pure  resin,  prepared  by  spirit  of  wine,  occasionf 
moat  violent  gripings,  and  other  distressings  symptoms,  but  scarcely 
proves  at  all  cathartic:  triturated  with  sugar,  or  with  almonds,  into 
the  form  of  an  emulsion,  or  dissolved  in  spirit,  or  mixed  with 
syrups,  it  purges  plentifully  in  a  small  dose,  without  occasioning 
much  disorder;  the  part  of  tlie  jalap  remaining  after  the  separatioa 
of  the  resin,  yields  to  watrr  an  extract,  which  has  no  effect  as  a  ca- 
thartic, but  operates  powerfully  by  urine. 

The  following  letter  from  Dr.  W.  P.  C.  Barton,  to  the  late  Dr. 
Dorse;^,  and  which  I  rec«ved  from  that  gratleman  a  short  time  be- 
fore his  death,  would  seem  to  show  that  the  jalap  is  a  native  cf 
Georgia  and  of  West  Florida. 

I5tk  Jkc  1816. 

Deah  Doctob, 

In  our  conversation  respecting  the  jaUp,  I  mentioned  that  it  it  now  ascer- 
tained to  be  a  native  of  the  United  Statei.   I  will  give  yoa  the  resak  of  tbe 

late  inquiries  which  have  been  made  on  this  subject. 

Bernard  Homans  had  some  time  since  asserted,  that  the  true  jalap  grew  wild 
near  Pensacola,  in  West  Florida.  Desfuntaiiies,  a  celebrated  French  botanist, 
who  has  written  an  interesting  history  of  the  plants  accompairicd  by  an  engm* 
ing  of  it,  asserted  in  his  paper,  that  it  waa  a  native  of  the  United  States. 
Michaux  the  father,  first  discovered  the  jalap  in  our  countfy.  He  describes  it 
as  growing  near  the  sea  shore  in  Georgia,  **  habitat  in  maritimis  Georgia  et 
Florida."  It  mmt  not  be  concealed,  however,  that  he  describes  the  jalap  under 
tiie  name  of  ipomma  macrorhiza,  or  large  rooted  Iponncra,  (tfie  root  tometimes 
weiffhs  50  or  60  pounds.)  As  he  docs  not  intimate  the  most  remote  suspicion 
of  this  plant  being  the  real  jalap,  we  are  warranted  in  saying^  he  was  unac- 
(|UiMniea  with  that  fact.  Mr.  Persoon  however,  an  eminent  French  botanist* 
now  living,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  Iporoaea  macrorhiza  of  llicbsu]^ 
was  really  the  officinal  jalap. 

The  late  Professor  Barton  has  declared,  that  the  jalap  is  not  a  native  of  the 
United  States,  and  has  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  is  not  even  indigenous  in 
Wert  Florida.  He  grottBdM  hia  dMtaltcf  af  t^e  fteU  addnecd  to  the  oontfai7» 
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by  Persoon,  Desfontaines,  and  Romans,  upon  the  trivial  circumstance  of  the 
jttlap  beinfc  a  species  of  convohxtlus^  and  not  of  ipomcpji.  Now  these  two  genera 
^  stand  next  to  eacli  other,  and  are  so  nearly  allied,  that  the  structure  of  the 
stigma  «lone»  (fivet  the  only  unec|eiToeal  mark  of  diBcriminationt— this  partin 
convolTuIus  htxxif^  Jilifijrm  and  Kjurcated,-  and  in  ipofiMfeaefqi>iltfMf,orMippoft^ 
ing  a  button-like  head.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  at  the  very  time 
the  Frofewor  was  endeavouring  to  do  away  the  opinion  of  jalap  being  a  native 

J»leiit  of  the  United  States  or  Wert  Ptorida,  he  obserrea  «*that  the  plant  al- 
uded  to  by  Romans,  is  in  all  probability,  the  ipometamaiTftrhiza  of  Michaux!" 
And  so  in  reality  it  is,  but  the  tpomaa  macrorhiza  of  Michaux,  is  indubitably  the 
officinal  jalap,  or  the  plant  hitherto  described  by  I.innxus,  Willdenow,  VVood- 
viJle,  and  others,  under  the  name  of  convolvulus  juiupa.  This  is  satisfactorilj 
Made  out  frem  the  late  publication  of  Mr.  Purth,  on  the  plants  of  North  Aoio- 
rica.  He  describes  the  ipomcca  macrorhiza,  under  the  name  of  ipcmemjalapa, 
and  says  in  his  observjitions  respecting  it:  "  I  have  frequently  received  seeds 
and  roots  of  the  ipomoea  macrorhiza  from  Georgia  myself,  but  little  did  I  sus- 
pect it  to  be  the  true  vmmhuku  jalapa  tilt  two  ctrcumstanees  convinced  me 
tiicreof.  The  first  was  seeing  a  paper  on  this  subject  in  the  AnnaUs  de  Ahh 
teum  d'HisUnre  NaturtUfy  by  Desfontaines;*  and  the  other,  on  seeing  the  living 
plant  recently  raised  out  of  a  collection  of  seeds  brougltt  from  Mexico,  in  pos* 
aeaiion  of  A*  B»  Lambert,  Esq.  which  in  every  respect  proved  to  be  the  conr 
mkulus  /o/a/Mi of  Linnaeus,  as  well  as  ipcmma  maerorhixa  of  Michaux,  with  only 
the  small  difference  of  colour,  which  was  a  light  porplCt  bttt  tilis  is  of  no  con* 
sequence  in  this  family  of  plants." 

This  last  circumstance  respecting  tlie  inconstancy  of  colour  in  theconvolvu* 
hm,  it  eorrobosated  by  the  aeooont  given  of  jalap  by  WoodviHe,  who  says, 
**  the  colour  will  no  doubt  vary."  The  plant  at  Kew  produced  reddish  flowers^ 
but  the  plants  obtained  by  Houston  from  tlie  Spat/ish  West  Indies,  had  floWMO 
externally  of  a  reddish  colour  but  of  a  dark  purple  within. 

It  appears,  then,  that  from  the  obserration  of  Mr.  Porsh,  on  the  living  plant, 
there  is  no  doubt  left  of  the  identity  of  conwtlvuUu  Jaiapa  and  ipomcca  maero- 
rhiza,-  and  it  further  appears  that  as  Professor  Barton  was  (if  opinion  that  the 
plant  described  by  Bernard  Romans  as  growing  wild  near  Fensacola,  in  West 
Florida,  was  really  the  ipomaea  macrorhiza  of  Michaux,  we  have  in  addition  to 
the  facts  adduced  by  Penoon,  l>esfontaines,  and  others,  the  authority  of  the 
American  Professor  to  assert  that  the  genuine  jalap of  the  Materia  Mooica^  Ue 
plant  todi^eoous  to  West  Florida  and  Georgia. 

•  •  Truly  yours, 

.  WILLIAM  P.  G.  BARTm. 


For  the  following  communication,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Nuttall. 

**  All  the  synonymes  of  this  drug  from  Bryonia  Mechoaeana  vioaxcAHs  of 
Cwpar  Banhin's  Pinax.  p.  398,  and  Prodromus,  p.  135,  to  that  of  Alton,  agree 
pretty  nearly  with  each  other,  and  do  not  veiy  materially  differ  from  the  spe- 
cific chnrncter  given  by  I.innreus  in  his  Mantina,  p.  43.  Convfilvvliis fuliis  dif- 
farmibuSy  corduiis  ani^ulu/is  ()bliiiic:;is  laneeolnft^qne,  caule  volah  'di,  ptduncxilis  uni' 
Jloriat  but  arc  by  no  means  referable  to  the  Jpomaui  niacrur/iiza  of  Michaux, 
considered  by  Deafbntidnes  as  identle  with  the  Conoohuhts  jalapat  but  with 
which  it  disagrees  not  only  in  external  characters,  but  what  is  much  more  im- 
portant, in  its  medicinal  virtues.  Hence,  in  the  work  which  I  published  on 
the  Genera  of  North  American  Plants,  Vol.  1.  p.  1^,  I  ventured  to  dissent 
htm  Petsoon  and  Desfontaines,  on  the  ground  of  its  alleged  inertness  as  a 
medicine,  according  to  the  experiments  of  the  late  Dr.  Baldwyn. 

**  The  error  into  which  Desfontaines  has  fallen,  originated  in  his  too  confi- 
dent reliance  on  the  description  and  authority  of  Thiery  de  Menonvillc,  who 
in  1777,  visited  the  country  of  Xalapa,  where  this  drug  originated.  In  lus 
voyage  to  Guaxaoa,  be  does  not,  however,  describe  the  pUmt  there  collected  fi>r 
saky  but  n  si^fi^poMd^  (ftnr  so  it  amst  now  be  oonsidered»)  identical  plan^  gioww 


*  A  translation  of  this  paper  may  be  seen  in  Uie  21st  volume  uf  Liic  Medical 
wd  Fbyaical  Joaiiia]»  p.        En.  e 
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ing-  in  "the  vicinity  of  ^'e^a  Craz,  and  of  whose  medicinal  virtues,  the  inhabit- 
ants were  till  then  ip;-nc)rant.    This  plant,  as  might  not  unreasonably  be  ex- 
pected, corresponded  in  every  respect  with  that  which  had  been  transmitted 
to  tjt»e  BoUntc  Gtrdea  at  Parii^  from  £ait  Florida,  bytbe  late  AnM  ^•^^fc^TTj 
in  wliose  book  it  is  very  properly  described  as  an  IpomcBO,  under  the  specific 
appellation  of  macrorhitny  with  a  query,  that  might  be  added  to  almost  every 
tuberous-rooted  species  of  the  ||penusj  whether  or  not,  it  might  be  the  ConxxtL 
vuhu  Jalapa  of  Linnxua?  Under  tbe  impreMion  of  this  aupposed  identity,  the 
celebrated  Desfontaines,  in  the  lecona  ▼ohime  of  the  Aimales  du  Mmminit 
published  a  fi^^iirc  and  description  of  tlic  plant  discovered  by  Michaux,  per- 
fectly distinct  from  that  collected  by  Houston,  described  by  Ailon,  and  slightly 
figured  in  Woodviile,  which,  indect^  much  more  nearly  resembles  the  Convoi- 
wmtt  pmiurututt  (partfeuilirlyaii  entiie  leaved  variety  of  the.weitefii  tlBtea,) 
than  MichaujL'a  large  rooted  Ipoouaa.   It  it  probable  that  all  the  mOl^  jneea 
species  of  Convolvulus  and  Ipomaa,  may  prove  medicines  more  or  less  active 
in  their  operation.    In  some  this  lactescent  fluid  is  aflTorded  by  the  stems  in 
others  hy  the  roots.    At  all  events,  no  specific  character  can  be  drawn  irutn 
their  medidnal  eflReets. 

"This  species  of  Tpomaca  described  by  Thicry  dc  Menonville  and  Mlcbaux, 
aa  you  supposed,  m;iy  much  more  probably  be  referred  to  the  Convolvulus 
meehoacana,  of  Linnaeus,  of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  accouati 
it  being  omitted  ia  alt  the  editiona  of  the  tpeehi  pbniarum,  to  which  I  have  > 
now  access.  In  Beea'  CydopmUay  all  notice  of  Desfbntaines's  memoir  ia 
omitted,  and  the  synonymes  and  remarks  there  publiahedy  evideatly  applgFte 
a  very  diiierent  plant  from  that  of  Michaux. 

^"The  synonymes  quoted  by  liay,  are  Convolvulus  Americanus  Mechoacan 
dieting  Jeticttcu  Bfazilienaibuaaeu  ndiz  Mechoacan,— MAmom.  Bryonia  nedMH 
acana  alba, — Casp.  Bauhiit.   Bryonia  alba  Peruana  rive  Mechoacan, — Pabk. 

Mechoacan, — J.  l\.  .    Margjaaf  describes  it  as  producing-  a  twining:  ^tera» 

giving  out  a  milky  sap  on  incision,  and  bearing  alternate  or  solit.iry  cordate 
Jeavei,  from  one  to  four  inches  long,  upon  longish  petioles,  of  a  deep  green; 
beneath  anupkuoualy  nerved,  and  transveitely  veined.  The  flowera  are  whitei 
a  little  ting-ed  with  red,  and  internally  purple,  of  the  usual  magnitude  and 
figure  of  the  Convolvulus.  The  seeds  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  are  somewhat 
triangular,  and  of  a  brownish  colour.  The  root  is  about  a  fool  in  length,  and 
mofdy  of  an  equal  bfeadtb,  often  bifid,  vritb  one  of  the  parte  ahotter  Slab  the 
other,  extemaOy  of  a  dull  gray,  or  brownish  colour,  intemalty  uMt,  and 
when  rccentf  exuding  a  reainoua  fluidt^Bui  Mitloria  FkmUmm,  t*  L  pe» 
723,  724. 

•*  As  this  root,  thcui  improperly  considered  a  Briony,  was  frequently  intei^ 
mixed  by  collectora,  with  the  true  Jalap,  Bryonia  Mtohomma 
(diitio^ished  by  its  root  haidng  a  blackish  bark,  and  a  brownish,  or  veliowish 
colour  mternally,)  it  is  not  so  very  surprising  that  Thiery  de  Menonville  should 
have  confuundt  d  the  two  species  together,  and  described  the  latter  as  the 
true  jalap,  w  hicli  had  even  once  been  mistaken  for  a  species  of  Mirabilia* 

**  Michaux*s  character  of  the  Jpomaea  maanrkiza,  as  given  by  Penoon^ 
Foliis  cordatLi  lobaltsque  plicatis  mbfiis  tomenUmB,  peiunaUit  9uhunijlori».  Rad. 
crnsi ma . — Cotku.la  7iinu;ua^  aUxi;  Skm.  lanvginosa^*  accords  pretty  nearly  - 
with  the  plant  described  by  Margraaf.  They  both  agree  in  one  remarkable 
particular,  very  unuaual  in  thia  genua,  that  of  the  aoniewfaat  plaited  leaves, 
an  effect  which  would  of  oeune  produce  that  eonapicnooa  vdnhig  and  ncrr- 


•  Tiiis  plant  which  appears  to  he  tl>c  Cortvolrulus  mcchoacana^  of  Llnnxtis, 
Ipomcm  maerorkiza^  of  Michaux,  was  cultivated  by  Mr.  Dick,  in  the  garden  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvaniai  but  untbrtunately  the  plant  was  killed  by  the 
cold  of  the  auooeeding  winter,  and  before  it  had  ever  flowered. 

J.  De  Laet,  of  Antwerp,  in  his  "  Novi  Orbia  Lib.  18,  1683,"  in  the  23d 
Chap,  of  5th  book,  p.  266,  describes  the  province  of  Mechoarana,  its  plants^ 
&c.  he  speaks  of  Xalt^pa  as  one  of  the  three  species  of  Mcchoacaoa,  **  Alia 
apedea  i^eUatur  Xabpa." 
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iiig  on  the  under  side,  remarked  by  Margraaf,  and  which  does  not  exist  in  the 
leaves  of  the  true  Jahp/' 

(T^  Varia.— P/w,  in  his  Nnt.  Hist,  of  Brazil,  !cc.  p.  252,  (An.  1658.)  Chap. 
63,  is  taken  up  with  the  "  letucu  sive  Afec/toacan,  and  Xalappa  '*  The  former 
If  iUustrsted  by  its  figure  and  flower — he  says,  "Mihi,  hic  non  Ilcuit  ulti'a 
doas  vidiaae  apeeies,  facie  aibi  aimUUmast  sed  ut  efBcaeia  differentes,  ita  & 
radico,  quz  in  posteriori  hac  Mechoacannx  specie  non  solum  longiur,  clrcfu- 
losior,  &i  nig-ncantior,  scd  et  purpandi  qualitatc  superior  t».\istit.  Ac,  vit  vcrbo 
absolvam  eadcm  est  quae  nomen  Xalappx  in  Nova  U«spuuiaacccpit.  Q,ux,  cum 
Daper  ibidem  adhue  latttaverit,  quia  mirabttur,  si  etiam  nunc  in  vasta  hac  Bar- 
barie  minua  innotueri^  &sub  communi  McchoacaniKc  nomine  in  usu  fucrit."— 
This  is  all  he  s;iys  respecting-  the  J;*l:ip,  leavinjj  us  in  the  dark  respecting  It. 

Monard  wrote  in  Spanish  u  Mistor)  of  Kcmedics  brought  from  America, 
about  15r0 — which  was  subsequently  translated  into  Latin  and  I  rench — tiie 
3d  ed.  (French,  1619,)  of  which  I  possess.  At  p.  118,  he  commences  a 
chapter  of  about  12  pages,  (toffcthcT  vith  3  plates  of  the  root,  pbnt,  and 
flower  of  the  Miicho  ic?>n. )  1  believe  Monard  is  the  first  writer  who  noilccs  the 
article.  In  tlie  latter  part  of  his  chapter,  he  says,  *'  La  racine  de  Mechoacan 
dmneaUque  et  sanvage,  me  remettent  encores  en  memoire  une  autre  nou* 
▼eUemcnt  apport^c  en  France,  laquellc  est  de  (frand  tiaage  parmts  nous*  &  - 
si  nous  faisons  des  bnns  cil'Lcts,  particullcrcment  ponr  cvacuer  les  caux  S; 
serosites:  Nous  I'appeilons  efc  ya/ap,  elle  resemble  fort  au  Meclioacan, 

encores  qu*il  semble  que  cette  racine  ne  soit  de  si  grosse  forme  qu'est  le  Me* 
choacan.  Aint  qu'elle  est  de  la  fi^re  d'une  poire  de  moyenne  grosMur,  maia 
toutea  fob  plus  ronde,  ce  que  ie  dta  se  dtaeeme  par  lea  nagmens  de  la  racine, 
coupp^e  en  rond  par  roiille.  Elle  est  beaucoup  phis  compacte  rcserr^e  en 
sa  substance,  and  phis  grise  noirastre,  ayant  des  cernes  uutour  de  la  racine, 
comme  aiiasi  elle  est  plus  petite:  car  le  Mecbeacati  a  sa  racine,  plus  grosse, 
beaneoop  plus  blanche  en  sa  auperiice,  plus  rare,  apoogieuae  &  moins 
Compacte. 

Le  J:il.i[)  pii';  fu  siibslunce,  purge  Ics  mix  des  poids  d'unc  drachmc,  cc 
que  ne  fail  le  Mechoacan,  que  du  poids  dc  deux.  Or  pour  asseurcr  naifue- 
ment  que  ce  peat  cstre  de  ceste  drogue,  la  chose  est  assez  douteuae,  d'autant 
que  jusques  icy  on  n*en  a  rien  pcu  scavoir  au  vray." 

The  commentator  on  Monurdus,  writes  thus,  "Aprcs  avoir  longtiement 
pourpensc  consider^  de  pres  les  racincs  du  Jalap,  estime  que  se  sera  la  ra> 
cine  iPJpim,  ou  une  espece  d'leeluy,''  &c.  and  he  then  giveathe  description 
of  Apios  by  Dioscorides  and  Mathiolua-^nd  concludes  that  Jalap  is  the  root 
of  the  Apios  that  grows  in  America,  or  of  some  p!:nit  of  that  species. 

Harman,  in  Ins  Materia  Medica,  translated  by  Stroiher,  in  1727,  v.  I.  p.  65, 
says,  tiiut  Jalap  came  into  use  in  1654;  and  in  a  note,  p.  59,  he  mentions  ''an 
odd  effect  obaerTed  by  distillers,  that  Jalap  in  powder  hatf  viz.  when  the  Bx- 
cisetMn  come  to  measure  their  vnts,  they  throw  in  a  great  deal  of  Jalap  in 
powder  into  the  vat,  and  stir  it  about — immediately  the  liqiK)r  subsides  several 
inches,  and  thus  they  deceive  the  gangers,  but  it  soon  rises  up  a^ain  upon 
adding  more  bann."  This  is  a  very  doubtful  account,  but  the  cxpenment  can 
easily  be  repeated. 

Dekkers,  (2d  edit.  1691,)  uses  Jalap  amongst  the  pidemagogues  in  dosea  of 
gj.  with  other  articles  commixed;  and  also  as  an  hydragof^uc. 
It  is  called  (iialappa  by  Zwclfer  in  his  Pharmacopoeia  regia. 
Connected  with  this  subject,  I  may  here  mention,  that  I  receifed  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Thomas  TownsencC  of  Wooster,  Wayne  county,  Ohio,  dated  in  May, 
1821,  in  which  he  states,  that  "  several  species  of  Convolvulus  grow  in  the 
country,  indigenous,  and  I  believe  the  Jalap  and  Scammony."  A  specimen 
sent  me  at  the  same  time,  which  the  Doctor  took  to  be  Scammony,  was  in 
such  a  state  of  mouldinesa,  &c.  that  nothing  could  be  learned  relathre  to  it 
He  subsequently,  in  October,  sent  me  two  specimens  in  flower,  of  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  Scammony  plant;  but  wliich,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained 
by  Mr.  Nuttall,  would  seem  to  be  the  i;onvolvulus  Arventus.  A  portion  of 
exiraU  from  the  plant,  sent  at  the  same  time,  I  found  to  act  aa  an  excellent 
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putative,  in  doMs  of  8  to  10  gnUns,  producing  fmir  or  Ave  eTacuationi  of  m 
wattfjr  wHunitenee,  and  without  much  griping. 

The  doctor  has  affbrded  mc  no  inforirjation  astotlie  medicinal  powers  of  the 
article  in  his  hands;  nor  as  to  the  reasons  which  led  him  to  the  opinion  he  en- 
tertains. It  would,  certainly,  not  be  astonishing,  if  amongst  the  different  spe* 
ciea  he  tnentions  to  exist  among  them,  that  hot]^  the  SeanMnonjr  and  Jiaiap 
•liquid  be  found.  It  will,  however,  be  evident,  from  wb^t  has  bec«i«id  on  the 
iubject  of  Jalap,  that  all  obscurity  in  relation  to  it,  is  not  yet  fully  removed. 

Sennerlus,  i.  475,  fol.  Yen.  1641,  speaks  of  Gialappa,       to  ^'j- 

AUbert's  Therapeutiquc,  ficc.  4tl»  cd.  1817,  v.  1.  284,  makes  it  a  convolvulus 
"-^era  to  Desfbntaines  hi  An.  d«  Mm.  d'Hiit  Nat.  vays  it  grows  in  the  garden 
of  plants,  from  seeds  brought  from  the  United  States  by  M.  Bosc.  It  ii  known 
also,  (says  he, )  that  Uichauz  fucceasfuUy  multiplied  the  phmt,  in  the  ntHamaf 
gardtn  of  CharUatm* 

It  grows  on  the  eastern  ridge  of  the  Cordillenab  st  the  height  of  IS  or  140D 
netniBy  on  all  the  chain  of  mountains  extending  from  the  volcano  of  Onibaba 
to  the  gulf  of  Pcsoti.  HniTi!)n1(!t  and  Bonphmd  did  not  find  it  near  the  town  of" 
Xalapa;  but  the  neighbinuin-^  Iiul  atis  brouj^ht  them  iine  roota,  collected  near 
to  Bandanlia,  to  tiie  eii:*l  of  St.  Miguel  and  Soldado. 

0^  I  have  thos  collected  together  all  that  haa  been  stated  reapecting  tUl 
very  important  article  of  the  Materia  Medica;  apparently  we  are  yet  not  certain 
as  to  its  tnie  botanical  arrangement.  In  Thomson's  I.ond.  liisp.  (1826.  p. 
292,)  Jalap  is  ranged  with  the  ('onvolvuli,  and  in  a  note  he  says,  **  It  was  cul* 
tivated  in  England  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1668;  and  a  few  years  ago,  two  specimens 
Were  in  vigorous  growth  in  Kew  Gardens,  slips  of  the  ot%inal  pknt  i«lro> 
d!iced  there  by  Mons.  Thouin  in  1778.'*  QC^  We  Strongly  soipeet  it  to  be  tbe 
Mecboacana. 


{Further  RemarLt  an  ihc  suJijrct  of  Jalap,  /;//  John  Redman  CoxCy  M.  D.  eximeUd 
from  the  American  Journal  of  iht  Mtdicul  Sciences,  Feb.  IS  >().] 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  take  up  much  time  in  the  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject which  this  paper  is  intended  to  embrace,  viz.  the  real  character  of  the 
plant  that  affords  ua  the  oiReinal  Jalap.  It  will  be  seen,  by  referring  to  the 
American  Dispensatory,  that  althoug-h  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  prominent 
and  approved  articles  ot  ibc  Mutor'ui  Medica,  for  upwards  of  two  centuries,  the 
absolute  character  of  the  plant  producing  it  has  been  involved  in  obscurity. 
Deairoua  of  bringing  it  fully  to  light,  I  attempted  repeatedly  to  obtain  the  fir- 
log  plant  ftrom  its  domestic  source,  but  unfortunately  was  unsuceemful  in  my 
endeavours;  until  in  the  year  1827,  I  obtained,  by  the  kind  attention  of  Mr. 
Fontanges,  a  number  of  the  plants  in  a  growing'  state,  which  he  had  the  ^-ood- 
ness  to  procure  frona  Xalapa.  The  following  statement  uuy  be  considered  as 
a  diary  of  the  faeta  which  have  since  come  to  my  knowledge.  Doring  three 
years  successively,  the  plants  have  grown  with  great  hixuriance  in  my  garden; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  fully  ripening  their  seeds,  have  abundantly  repaid 
me  for  the  anxious  interest  I  felt  respecting  them. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  1837,  I  received  the  plants  fW»m  Mr.  Heyl,  to  whose 
oare  they  had  been  consigned. 

The  shoots,  eight  or  ten  in  ntimhrr,  T  found  to  liave  sufTerrd  from  the  voy- 
^  age.  They  resembled  the  ('(nirn/fn/itn,  but  of  a  sickly  t^rowtb,  about  six  to  ten 
inches  high,  and  with  several  small  cordate  leaves  upon  each  stalk,  bupposing 
an  immediate  tiansplsiftation  might  benefit  tliem,  1  put  out  two  or  tiiree  oiPthe 
btilbs  or  tubers  into  the  open  ground  on  the  same  day,  and  planted  some  others 
in  pots,  in  the  same  earth  in  which  they  had  reached  me.  All  of  these  last  ttn- 
fortunately  died:  this  1  presume  must  have  arisen  from  the  earth  being  impreg- 
nated with  salt  water,  and  which  was  probably  the  cause  of  the  primary  un> 
healthy  state  of  the  whole  number.  It  was  fortonate  therefore  that  I  hod 
placed  some  in  the  garden,  where  I  soon  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  give 
out  fresh  and  vigorous  shont«,  which  grew  rapidly,  so  that  by  the  beginning  of 
July,  they  beg^n  to  wind  round  a  string  I  had  prepared  for  iliem.  They  con- 
tinued  to  graw  with  increased  vigour,  the  leavos  enlarging  as  the  sti&ndvaoo> 
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twehre  feet,  icveral  buds  beginning  to  put  forth  very  slowly,  and  not  opening 
in  flower  until  the  beginning  of  November.  Indeed,  ovnng  to  the  frost,  only 
one  of  tbem  ca'ne  to  perfection;  and  this  one  w««  secured  from  the  &atnc  fate 
with  the  elegant  bttdt  that  were  on  the  poi»t  of  expanding,  by  cutting  off  a 
section  of  the  ^Unt  and  putting  it  into  water  in  a  warm  room :  from  thia  flower 
the  first  drawing  I  had  made  was  takcBf  havii^  a  beatttiful  lilac  or  eamatioii 
waxy  tran^>arent  colour. 

The  leaf  differs  entirely  hom  that  giren  bj  WoodnUe  m  his  Medical  Botany  t 
as  does  the  whole  aippearaooe  of  the  flower:  but  I  have  since  found  much  di- 
versity in  the  leares,  as  maybe  seen  in  the  eng^mvinp;  yet  nlthough  thus  differ- 
ing among  themselves,  they  were  always  cordate.  At  each  leaf  two  small  buds 
speared,  and  in  a  few  instances  three,  on  the  upperm<»t  branches  or  oflse^ 
each  on  itt  own  parttcolar  footstalk.  The  common  (kmohmUu  or  Ipomcea  of 
onr  gardens,  I  found  to  have  a  diversity  of  buds,  even  up  to  five,  arising  from 
the  same  part  of  the  plant  as  in  the  jaJap,  from  the  angle  formed  by  the 
leaf  with  the  stem. 

Bxc^ting  the  leaves,  the  plant  appeared  aeareely  more  than  a  redd!ah*browii 
thread,  about  the  size  of  a  crow-quill,  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feeti 
from  thence,  at  the  junction  of  nearly  ever)'  leaf,  an  oflset  originated,  pjowing 
luxuriantly  to  the  length  of  several  feet;  the  whole  length  of  the  plant  must 
hm  been  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet,  the  numeroaa  offseta  springing  fordi 
■eafiy  liu-  whole  extent,  and  each  in  turn  affordin^^  axillary  offsets.  There 
were  probably  about  twenty  buds  of  diHtrenl  si/t-s,  of  the  most  beautiful  ap- 
pearance, that  were  destroyed  by  the  frost;  the  longest,  by  admeasurement  on 
October  23d,  including  the  peduncle  and  calyx,  fully  two  inches.  The  leaves 
were  throughout  solitary  and  alternate,  eordated,  and  from  one  to  three  inchea 
long,  including  the  footstalk.  'I'hc  stem,  besides  twininp  round  its  support 
from  left  to  rig-ht,  having  a  strong-  disposition  to  twist  upon  itself  throughout. 

The  frost  destroyed  tlte  ftowers  before  even  evincing  a  disposition  to  seed, 
•ad  aa  6ie  eold.inoreaaad,  being  fbarfhl  of  tiwting  the  roots  during  winter,  to 
the  open  air,  I  took  them  up  on  the  21st  of  November,  and  planted  them  in  a 
pot  in  the  house  on  the  same  day;  keeping-  them  in  a  warm  roon  the  wholo 
winter,  and  slightly  moistening  the  earth  occasioually. 

On  the  ISth  of  April,  1B28,'  1  found  three  email  ahoota  beginning  to  appear, 
which  by  the  29th  of  the  month  were  between  two  and  tliree  inches  high;  on 
which  day  I  planted  one  out  in  the  open  air.  On  the  7th  of  May  small  cordate 
leaves  began  to  appear,  the  slender  reddish  stem  had  commenced  twining 
around  an  adjoining  twig;  and,  counting  the  convolutions,  was  now  full  Eve 
iacbea  in  height.  By  the  17th  it  had  grown  to  IhUj  twelve  ineheii  the  leavea 
augmenting  in  size  and  number. 

June  1.  Including  the  convolutions,  it  is  now  nearly  four  feet  high,  and  by  the 
8th  was  nearly  six  inches  higher,  extremely  vigorous,  and  beginning  to  display 
the  appeanmee  of  small  oflseta  Aom  the  upper  leavea.  In  breaking  off  a  lea^ 
I  found  a  milky  juice  emde  in  small  amount,  and  of  little  taste. 

16th.  It  is  now  between  six  and  seven  feet  high,  and  haaahout  fifty  vigoroua 
leaves  of  a  vivid  green. 

J  uly  1.  Now  upwards  of  eight  feet  high,  with  five  or  six  vigorous  offsets  from 
tiie  axillx  of  the  upper  leaves,  and  ftesh  ones  forming. 

This  plant  continued  to  thrive  vigorously,  and  probably  reached  the  height 
of  twenty  feet.  Several  nunute  buds  made  their  appearance;  but  not  one  came 
to  perfection,  either  on  this,  or  the  others,  which  grew  with  equal  luxuriance; 
SO  that  I  was  completely  disappointed  in  my  expectations  of  becoming  sequain* 
ted  with  the  seeding  of  the  pumt,  flmn  ita  having  had  a  start  of  growth  many 
weeks  beyond  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  frost  coming  on,  I  took  up 
the  pot  in  which  it  was  planted,  and  preserved  it  in  tlie  bouse  during  the  win- 
ter* the  stem  gmdually  dying  down.  In  thia  state  itoontinued,  being  occasion- 
ally slightly  watered,  until  early  in  the  month  of  April,  1829,  when  1  took  It 
up,  and  found  it  considerably  enlarg-ed,  and  left  it  exposed  to  the  air  for  some 
days,  during  which  time  it  became  wrinkled  and  seemed  drying  into  the  cor- 
rugated form  in  which  Uie  imported  root  appears:  I  therefore  replanted  and 
pbecd  it  in  the  gardMt»  and  on.  the  IMi  of  April  1  noticed  St  sbootiqiff  ftoai 
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the  earth.  Bj  the  25th,  a  small  stem,  about  three  inchet  long^,  was  beginninf^ 
to  twine  around  an  adjoining  stick,  and  the  same  day  a  second  shoot  made  its 
appearance.  M.iy  4tli.  A  small  cordate  leaf  appeared  on  the  first  stalk,  now 
nearly  a  foot  high.  It  continued  rapidly  to  increase,  and  by  the  37th  of  June  it 
had  niHnerous  oflsets  from  the  junction  of  the  upper  leaves  with  the  stem, 
beinjf  now  about  fifteen  feet  liij^h;  and  on  these  offsets  fifteen  or  twenty  bads 
gecmcd  to  be  progressing,  of  ditfert-nt  sizes,  so  that  by  comp:  nn_^^  ilic  si  ite- 
ments  of  the  preceding  years,  it  wiU  be  found  to  have  far  advanced  bciure 
theoL 

The  storms  we  experienced  on  and  about  the  4th  of  July  of  thii  year,  ex* 

t!nguished  my  anxious  expectations,  by  be:iting  off  every  bud  then  upon  the 
plant,  although  many  very  vigorous  tresh  otisets  put  forth  from  the  main  steraiy 
as  it  progressed  in  height.  By  the  20th  of  August,  it  was  full  twenty  feet  m 
height,  but  Witiboot  the  appearance  of  a  new  bud«  Having  given  up  all  hopes 
of  its  efflorescence,  I  paid  but  little  attention  to  it;  but  about  the  middle  of 
September  1  was  agreeably  surprised  at  perceiving  several  small  buds  pushing 
forth,  which,  by  the  2Uth  of  October,  bad  greatly  augmented,  perhaps  not  less 
than  one  hundm,  and  aome  of  the  mMt  rorwara  being  now  neatiy  <me  ioeh 
and  a  half  in  length. 

October  2"  !.— I  measured  one,  and  found  it,  includinir  fnotstnlk,  to  be 
three  inclies  long;  and  on  this  day,  one  of  the  flowers  expanded,  continued 
open  all  that  night  and  the  next  day,  and  tailing  off  on  the  2Dlh,  when  the  seed- 
vrf  I,  to  which  the  piitiltmn  contaoued  attached,  was  of  consSdenble  aiscb 
Another  flower  opened  on  the  35th,  and  fell  off  the  next  day,  leaving  a  seed- 
vessel  of  sufficient  size  to  induce  me  to  hope  that  seed  might  be  perfected. 
After  this,  probably  fifteen  or  twenty  buds  flowered  very  beautifully  i  and  from 
one  Ibotitalht  in  some  placea  two  buda  were  seen,  in  olhetB  tlaree. 

An  my  expectations  were  however  blasted,  by  the  seveve  ftoit  wlisch  came 
on  about  the  mitldle  of  November,  and  complete!}  dcstrnycd  cvcrv  sign  of  life 
in  the  plant;  which  I  was  unable  to  remove  into  the  house,  from  the  complete 
intertwining  of  tlic  oiiscts  in  every  part,  amongst  themselves,  and  the  adjoining 
planti.  The  pot  of  earth,  meceover,  in  which  were  tiie  tubers,  wti  frosen 
throughout,  and  I  of  course  expected  they  were  kiUedt  I  took  it  however  into 
the  house,  and  allowed  it  to  thaw  gradually  in  a  cool  room — and  in  four  or  five 
days,  with  a  heavy  heart,  1  removed  the  earth,  and  found  my  tuber  vigorous 
and  healthy,  increased  greatly  in  size,  nearly  as  large  as  an  orange,  and  in 
every  respect  resembling  in  colour  and  appearance,  a  dark  sldnned  potatoe. 
Numerous  suckers  proceeded  from  it,  from  which  fine  radicles  arose,  and  three 
new  tubers  were  formed  of  the  size  of  nutmegs;  several  oflsets  were  shooting 
towards  the  suriace  of  the  earth*,  all  which,  after  procuring  their  delineation, 
I  phmted  again  in  aboat  a  week,  where  they  now  remain  for  fiifther  eluoidation. 

The  skin  of  the  tuber  ia  vtry  thin,  and  the  whole  habitude  of  tbia  interesting 
plant,  below  the  surface,  seems  clcisely  allied  to  the  common  pfitutoc.  Dark 
as  is  the  appearance  ot  the  dried  fii!>er  as  n<;ed  in  medicine,  when  fresh,  its  in- 
ternal aspect  is  as  white  as*  a  pulaiuc,  but  soon  is  clouded  by  atmospberic 
exposure. 

I  have  now  given  as  concisely  as  I  could,  all  the  particuhrs  I  have  learned 

of  this  long  disputed  plant;  which  turns  out  to  be  an  Tpomrpn  and  not  a  Con- 
ftoimtlus.  The  difference  indeed  is  tritiuig— but  it  is  no  small  matter  in  a  dis- 
puted point,  to  completely  settle  the  ground  of  controversy.  1  had  a  drawing 
made  of  my  first  year's  flower,  and  tfab  year  anothert  to  this  bit,  I  was  eoabica 
to  add  tlic  tubers  and  their  offsets,  SO  Uiat  nothing  remains  to  be  known  re- 
specting- the  plant,  but  the  character  and  number  of  the  seeds;  this  I  hope  to 
accomplisli  another  season.  I'he  engraving  accompanving  this  statement,  ia 
an  intermixiDre  of  the  two  draw  iiif, ;  above  mentioned,  m  teder  to  give  a  view 
of  the  diversity  of  the  leaves,  in  the  two  cases. 

For  the  botanical  description,  1  am  inde!)tcd  to  my  friend  Mr.  Null  all,  ^^o 
well  known  for  his  extensive  ;»ttainnients  in  the  science  of  botany.  It  iiiight 
possibly  have  been  more  complete  had  he* seen  it  in  its  suttc  of  pertcction.  I 
nave  been  indebted  to  him  for  his  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  jalap,  (vide  Dis- 
pensatory,) before  I  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  ohtlin  the  phuit,  es  above  de« 
tailed.  The  following  ia  bia  deicoptio»  of  iV* 
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Tpom(ea  Jai.apa. — Root.  A  roundish,  somewhat  pear-shaped  tuber;  exter- 
nally blackish;  internally  white  when  rt-cent — and  warty,*  sending  out  long" 
fibres  from  its  lower  point;!  and  also  from  the  upper  root  stalks  produced, 
which  appear  to  be  a  portion  of  a  persisting  succulent  stcnu 

Stem.  Round,  (apparently,)  herbaceous,  of  a  bright  brown  colour, ^  and 
TCiy  much  inclined  to  twist;  and,  as  well  as  the  whole  plant,  perfectly  smooth. 

Leaves.  Heart-shaped,  entire,  smooth,  conspicuously  acuminated,  and  deeply 
ftinuated  at  the  base;  the  lower  one  sometimes  nearly  hastate,  or  with  diverg- 
ing angular  points:  the  under  stirface  prominently  veined;  the  footstalks  often 
nearly  the  length  of  the  lamina  of  the  leaf,  from  the  point  of  its  insertion. 

Peduncles.  About  the  length  of  ihe  petioles,  bearing  commonly  two,  more 
rarely  three  flowers. 

Calyx.  Without  bracts,  five-leaved,  obtuse;  two  of  the  divisions  external. 

Corolla.  Funnel-formed,  wholly  lilac  purple,  (and  of  a  waxy  semitranspa- 
rency.  C.) 

Stamina.  Five;  anthers  oblong,  white;  somewhat  exserted. 

Pistillum.  Germ  slender  and  attenuated  into  the  style.    (Observation  on  an 
imperfect  flower.  C.)  Stigma.  Capitate,  simple. 
.    Sud,  As  yet  unknown. 


Explanation  of  the  Plates. 
Plat*  I. 

Fig.  1.  The  plant  winding  round  its  support. — a.  A  full  expanded  flower 
of  the  natural  size. — Connected  with  it  ("00 J  is  seen  the  gcrmen  and  pistillum 
of  another  flower,  the  corolla  of  which  had  fallen  off. — b.  A  bud  nearly  on  the 
point  of  expanding,  with  another  less  advanced- — c.  Three  buds  of  different  . 
sizes — all  proceeding  from  one  common  footstalk  connected  with  the  stem — 
each,  however,  having  a  separate  one  of  its  own. — d.  A  leaf  as  it  appeared  on 
the  plant  of  1827 — cordate — but  varying  much  from  the  leaves  in  1829 — upper 
surface. — e.  Leaf  of  the  plant  in  1829 — upper  surface. — f.  Leaf  of  the  plant  in 
1829 — lower  surface. — g.  Leaf  separate — of  largest  size. 

Fig.  2.  The  flower  divided  longitudinally,  and  opened,  to  show  its  fire 
stamina. 

Fig.  3.  The  pistillum  and  its  capitated  stigma,  together  with  the  calyx. 

Fig.  4.  The  pistillum,  showing  its  junction  with  the  germen,  in  an  unex- 
panded  flower,  after  removing  the  calyx. 

Fig.  5.  The  stem  as  it  issues  from  the  earth,  showing  its  connexion  with  the 
stolones  springing  from  the  tuber — a.  The  stem. — b.  Stolones,  or  suckers.— 
e.  Tuber  in  outline. 

Platk  n. 

Fig.  1.  a.  Tuber — third  year's  growth — natural  size — b.  Stolones  arising 
from  the  tuber — c.  Radicles  sent  oft'  from  the  stolones  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  plant — d.  Small  shoots  from  the  stolones,  about  to  emerge  from  the  earth, 
— e.  Small  tubers  from  the  stolones,  of  this  year's  growth. — •/.  Stem. 

Fig.  2.  A  tuber  cut  in  half,  in  order  to  show  its  internal  white  appearance, 
when  fresh. 


•  This  appears  rather  the  result  of  desiccation — for  when  fresh  taken  from 
the  earth,  it  is  not  more  so  than  the  potatoe,  and  like  the  potatoc,  is  of  every 
possible  shape.  Mr.  N.  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  it  only  after  it  had  been 
some  time  exposed  to  the  air.  C. 

j-  This  was  the  case  in  the  tuber  examined  by  Mr.  N.  but  the  engraving  will 
show,  that,  as  in  the  potutoe,  there  arc  many  eyes  from  which  these  fibres  are 
transmitted,  often  as  thick  as  a  quill,  and  from  which,  in  various  places,  pro- 
ceed the  radicles  that  nourish  the  plant.  C. 

t  Rather  reddish  when  fresh — Mr.  N.  having  the  opportunity  of  only  exa- 
mining the  dry  stalk.  C 
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I  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  information,  hitherto  iinsucceasfully,  how  far 
the  assertion  is  correct,  of  the  true  jalap  having  been  found  native  in  Georgia 
and  Florida — and  hope  that  this  conunuiiication  may  lead  the  physicians  of 
those  ibtet  to  ioreitigmte  the  subject  luOy;  the  leading  partiealin  of  wbUk 
^ey  watt  find  in  the  Dispensatory,  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Barton  to  the  late  Dr. 
Dor*ey.    T!te  dct:»il»^  I  have  here  pven,  tog'ether  with  the  dt  lincation  of  the 
plant  in  all  its  part^  will  enable  them,  I  trust,  to  decide  the  question,  if  it  be  . 
■o,  unquettioMbly  a  source  of  export  is  opened  to  those  who  may  chooie  to 
pursoe  its  cultivatioB,  and  render  us  at  the  same  tiBie  no  longer  tributary  to  m. 
foreig'n  market.    If,  on  the  contrary,  it  sljould  not  be  found  to  be  a  native,  my 
own  experience  warrants  the  belief  that  it  may  readily  he  natnr.ili/ed,  even  in 
latitudes  far  more  northern.    As  far  as  my  rcscarciics  go,  1  am  oi  opinion,  that 
the  pbat  it  oot  a  nativei  biitl^at  the  meMoaeflna  has  been  oiislalBBn  for  it— for 
the  character  of  the  plant,  as  given  by  Pcrsoon,  by  no  means  answers  to  that 
which  I  have  now  ,  for  three  years,  successfully  cultivated;  and  whirh.  coniincr 
directly  from  its  native  soil  near  Xalapa,  cannot  be  considered  in  any  way  aiu- 
b^gttouti 

0^  The  subsequent  inforaMtion  conobontes  this  opinion* 

Mr.  Nuttall  \»Tites  to  me  aa  follows  in  reply  to  my  inquiries: — 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  I2tk,  1829. 

Dkar  Si  a — The  root  of  the  Iporooea,  supposed  to  be  1.  Jalapa^  which  y(Hi 
hftve  introduced  from  Mexico,  and  whieh  I  received  from  Mr.  Dick,  was  plan- 
ted in  a  flower-pot  and  plun^'ed  in  the  open  soil.  On  the  approach  of  last 
winter,  the  pot  was  taken  up  to  be  protected  in  the  green-liouse;  part  of  the 
root,  however,  had  penetrated  through  the  pot  into  the  ground;  this  small  por- 
tion withstood  the  sererity  of  the  season,  in  Cnnbridge,  (Mass. )  and  grew  moA 
^»read  with  vigour  during  the  present  sesaon,  so  that  the  plant  may  be  OOM- 
Sidered  perfectly  hardy.  I  I)  ivr  not,  however,  tested  its  medicinal  virtues, 
which  I  think  ought  to  be  done,  before  .my  accurate  decision  can  be  made  con- 
Oeming  the  officinal  plant  This  consideration  I  submK  with  deference, 
hoping  it  nmf  tum  out  the  pAsmt  iaqpeftion. 

Toons  fespectfullv, 

THOMAS  NUTTALL. 

FaorasBoa  Coxa. 


In  order  to  test  the  purgative  power  of  the  bulb,  I  sacrifieed  one  of  the 
smaller,  which  when  dried  yielded  me  thirty  grains  of  powder — of  this  twenty 
grains  were  giren  to  a  healthy  person,  and  purged  him  twicq,  producing 
watery  stoots,  wiA  some  griping. 

Ten  grains,  given  to  another  hesHhy  individual,  produoed  no  effect  It 
may,  therefore,  so  far  M  this  experiflBont  fgKU,  be  regwdcd  as  equnl  hi  power 
to  the  imported  root. 

QmeHmt»t9  SewDr.  Barton's  letter.— Hoes  it  grow  wild  near  Pen- 

sacola,  as  Romans  asserts' — Ir  it  a  native  of  any  part  of  the  United  States,  as 
Desfontaines  affirms' — Did  Micliaux,  Sr.  tiiscovcr  the  jalap  auion^  us — as  near 
^»e  sea  shore  in  Georgia  and  Florida'' — Does  the  root  ever  weigh  fifty  to  sixty 
lbs.  as  he  says'— Is  Persoon's  opinion  correct  that  the  Ipomcaa  mumrkim  of 
Michnnx  is  the  officinal  jalap'  Is  not  the  plant  he  mentions  rather  the 
mtehoacana? — Did  Pursh  really  receive  seedi^  &c.  of  Ipomum  matnrkixa  from 
Georgia? 

The  following,  extracted  from  the  Berne  M^^eakt  of  September,  1829,  p, 
522,  will  not  be  irrelevant  to  the  present  subject  The  plant  adverted  to  Df 
M.  Ledanois,  I  should  rather  suppose  will  prtjvc  to  be  the  mcchoacana. 

"■MaxB  Jaw.-— M.  Cbevattierread  a  letter  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine, 
frcni  M.  Ledanois,  n  French  apothecary  travelling  in  Mexico,  and  dated  from 
Orizava.  M.  I,,  announces  a  new  kind  of  jalap,  by  the  name  of  tnak  jnhipt 
which  is  found  extensively  in  the  country,  and  possesses  stroiij,'-  purgative 
powers.    He  gives  a  short  description  of  ttic  plant  which  furnishes  it;  »^  w  very 
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ifll^  Mid  hm  |Mie  lemvett  llM  of  the  eommon  jalqi  ii  onoodi,  of  a  brin^t 

green,  and  has  a  climbing"  stem.  Tlie  male  jalap  pre srrits  fibrous,  spindle- 
ahaped  roots,  some  twenty  inches  long",  whilst  the  common  juhip  has  tubercu- 
lous ones.  51.  Jl..  proposet  to  ascertain  whether  this  is  a  ConvolviUiuif  (for  some 
botMibts  lunrct  made  il aa  Ipomaa,)  and  if  the  male  jalap  differs  tinm  ft,  » 
iMrned  botanist  thinks,  only  from  the  diversity  of  locality  nodafj^gitaibrms. 
M.  L.  gires  the  following  analysis  of  the  male  jalap  from  experiments  on  1000 
parts: — Resin  80 — Gummy  extract  256 — Starch  32 — Vegetable  albumen  24 — 
Woody  fibre  580— Total  972. 

The  ineincntcd  toot  pteie«ted  muriaU  andcatbcails  of  lime,  of  pottw^anA 
of  ma^csia,  with  some  traces  of  iron  and  aotne  Other  riMdiil  trifliay  in  qiMip 
Utji  thia  medicine  besides  is  actire  and  sure." 

I  mtrodttce  the  preceding  ohieml|jnis  hi  fhfll  tt  hi  the  (hmer  editien^  te 
show  the  state  of  i  nfonnntion  np  to  that  period  ndl  hnTecoiitimied  the  subject 
m  a  few  additional  pages,  so  as  to  perfect  it  a«i  far  as  in  my  power.  It  will  be 
probably  admitted  that  tlie  late  Dr.  B.  S.  Barton  was  correct  in  declaring 

that  the  Jalap  is  not  a  native  of  the  United  States,"  nor  **  even  indigenous 
hi  West  Floffidn.*'  HIsrcaMsfof  this  opinion,  are*  hnvever,  invalid,  }Aact  the 
Jalap  is  truly  an  IpomtBO^  and  not  a  Convolvuhu,-  if  the  mere  circumstance  of 
a  single  or  double  sticrma  is  to  mnrlc  the  differenre  between  g-enera  so  closeljT 
allied.    The  letters  added  hereto,  will  probably  harmonize  the  diificultaetw 

Addenda. 

Tn  consequence  of  the  ''queries,**  and  of  the  general  interest  excited  by  the 
preceding  account,  1  have  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  the  following  commu- 
nications— which  I  give  with  the  answers  thereto,  trusting  that  they  may  lead 
to  iHll  -fhi^ier  obiervationei  olthnatety  to  the  perfect  natufalisation  of  the 
plant  aoMHigst  w.  Attention  to  these  letters  will,  I  think,  explain  those  ap- 
parent discrepancies  that  are  observable  in  the  preceding  parts,  and  go  far  to 
prove  that  the  large  rooted  plant  here  spoken  of,  is  that  which  has  heretotore 
oeeii  mlsUken  for  the  true  Jakp— hot  to  which  it  bean  no  reteaibfaaoe  ckher 
in  its  medidnal  or  other  eharactersf  what  ila  true  botanical  charactefaoNj  he» 
it  will  be  seen,  is  not  yet  stated  by  my  correspondents,  \vhich  is  the  more  to  be 
reg^Lttcd,  since  apparently  the  plant  was  still  in  flower,  when  the  correspon- 
dence took,  place.  ' 

ir.  S.  Navy  Yard,  Peruaeola,  July  10th,  1830. 

DitAn  Sib — I  had  tlic  satisfaction  yesterday  to  discover  the  fpnnuEa  Jalapa^ 
and  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  to  you  that  it  ia  no  longer  a  question 
whether  hii  a  aative  of  Florida. 

I  Mild  you  a  niwiiiiait  of  the  ileiii,  leaf  and  flower  of  the  plant,  as  found  in 
an  old  field,  about  seven  miles  west  of  Pensacola,  and  think  you  will  rccogniso 
its  identity  with  the  plant  cidtivated  by  you,  and  dcscribetl  in  the  10th  number 
of  the  Amer.  Jouro.  of  the  Med.  bcienccsi  the  only  i^caMble  variations  irom 
whiehf  heing  in  tfMfhafM  of  the  leaf  and  thecohMurw  thoaiithei»->-varialkNit 
which  are  no  doubt  owing  to  difference  of  cheumitaneea.  The  pUat  in  the 
situation  1  found  it  in,  being  choked  with  strong  wild  grass. 

I  obtained  an  oblong  tuber  from  tlie  stalk  now  sent,  which  weighs  pounds. 

The  occupant  of  the  ground  on  which  the  plant  was  found,  ii^onns  me  that 
it  hai  long  heeii  Ihnriliav  to  lunik  »id  believed  to  be  n  wild  species  of  the  yam, 
and  that  ia  some  old  fldda  noitit  of  PoMaeoU  it  gfowa  aiore  luzuiiantly  and 
in  great  abundance. 

I  am  with  great  respect,  vour  very  obedient  servant, 

ISAAC  HULSE,  M.      U.  8.  Navy. 

To  pROFESHoa  Coxa. 

P.  s.  i;y  the  first  vesael  to  Philadelphia  I  will  send  you  several  specimena 
of  the  root.  1.  H. 


Daas  Sim— I  loae  no  time  in  thanking  you  for  your  communication  of  the 
tOth^  aecoflllMMied  with  the  fewer,  aten,  and  leavea  of  the  plant  you  have 
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discovered  near  Pcnsacola,  and  which  you  consider  as  identical  with  that 
described  by  me,  as  received  from  Xalapa,  and  regarded  us  the  true  Jaiap.  Ai' 
though  I  recognwe  eomidenble  Minllarity  between  the  flowers,  to  &r  m  I  could 
Judge  from  the  imperfect  stale  in  which  yours  reached  me,  (probably  from  bein^ 
imperfectly  dried  and  mouldy,  frwm  the  short  period  of  its  hcin^-  S(  parated 
frooi  the  plant,  j  yet  1  tound  the  pistil  and  stigma  altogether  wanting/  nor  have 
I  found  any  leu  on  my  presenl  gprowing  plants  at  all  aimilar  to  yourii  wbicb 
appear*  nkoreover,  to  be  on  the  under  side  totnentoie^wbilst  mine  are  alto^ 
gether  smooth.    The  wild  state  in  which  yours  was  discovered,  may  perhaps 
explain  this  variation,  though  1  consider  it  rather  as  a  variety  or  difiercnt  spe- 
cie of  plant   Tea  will,  however,  oblige  me,  by  havint^  a  comet  drawim^  of 
a  flower,  &c.  made,  if  not  too  late,  (mine  is  not  yet  in  flower,)  with  attention 
to  the  stigma,  and  if  possible,  1  should  be  greatly  in  iebted  to  you  for  a  grow- 
ing plant  in  a  box,  as  a  means  of  more  accurate  discrimination.    The  tubers 
you  propose  to  send,  may  probably  supply  its  place,  if  put  into  a  small 
box  of  dry  sand.    Can  you  get  a  good  botanical  description  of  y  our  plant  and 
its  root'    The  mag^nllude  of  tliat  ynti  mention  far  exceeds  mine,  altljoup^h 
I  doubt  not  it  will  be  much  aug-mentcd  \s  hen  I  take  it  up  in  the  fall.    \N  tiat 
is  tile  largest  you  have  licaid  oi?  Have  j  ou  tried  the  ntedicinal  power  ot  yours? 
If  not,  pray  do,  and  inform  me,  together  with  any  other  facts  connected  with, 
the  subject.    I  send  you  a  small  stem  with  two  or  three  leaves,  and  a  8ingle> 
large  one.  I  anticipate  mine  to  flower  In  September,  October,  and  November; 
and  from  the  precautions  taken,  I  trust  i  shall  obtain  some  seeds,    if  you  cao 
obtain  any  seed  from  yours,  they  will  be  very  aeceptable-4n  their  capsuleSk 

I  am  yeiy  respectfully  yours,  &C. ' 

July  28ik,  1830.  J.  R.  COUk^^^ 

4luere,  if  eaten  for  the  yam. 

IT.  S.  Navy  Yard^  Pemaeola,        36, 1830. 

Dear  Sir — I  know  not  how  to  apologize  for  my  protracted  neglect  of  your 
esteemed  favour  of  th<>  J8th  of  July  last.  In  truth,  my  avocations  ha\'e  kept 
me  so  confined  to  the  Navy  Yard,  tiiat  1  have  been  prevented  from  visiting  the 
spot  where  I  discovered  the  plant  which  I  beUev^  and  repotted  to  you  to  bo 
the  true  jalap.  This  reason  must  also  be  oflTered  for  my  failing  to  comply  with 
your  request  as  to  giving  you  a  description  of  the  plant  of  which  I  sent  }  nu  a  ' 
leaf.  I  am  now  satisfied,  however,  that  in  its  medicinal  qualities,  it  docs  not  bear 
the  slighlett  remManet  to  jalap.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  questionable  whether  it 
possesses  any  medicinal  powers  whatever.  I  have  myself  taken  it,  and  have 
exhibited  it  in  powder,  in  doses  of  twenty  to  forty  grains,  without  any  appa- 
rent effect.  Since  I  wrote  you,  I  have  observed  in  what  other  respects  than 
those  stated,  it  differs  from  your  plant.  The  leaves  are  evidently  tomen- 
tose;"  in  shape  they  are  hastiform-cordate.  The  stem  is  not  disposied  to  twiat« 
but  runs  on  the  ground,  and  sends  off  branches.  The  tubers  are  oblong, 
stead  of  round,  and  uo  well-defined  stoloncs  have  been  observed.  The  tubersb 


*  Having  fortunately  preserved  the  flower  above  mentioned,  and  ezamtninsr 
it  carefully,  as  far  as  the  mouldinesson  it  would  permit,  I  thought  I  perceived 

the  stamina,  and  also  tlie  y>istillum,  enveloped  in  some  of  the  folds  of  tlic  co- 
rolla. I  was  induced,  therefore,  to  place  it  for  an  hour  or  two  in  a  glass  of  cold 
water,  which  gradually  softening  the  parts,  allowed  me  to  spread  them  out. 
Mid  I  found  the  five  stamina,  wiu  their  antherse  perfect;  these  last  were  more 
acute  in  their  extremities,  than  in  our  engraving.  The  pistillum  was  likewise 
perfect  in  its  upper  part,  havlni;  the  stig-ma,  of  course  flattened  by  pressure, 
but  showing  a  single  head,  as  in  our  Jalap;  itappears,  however,  to  have  a  slight 
depression  m  the  centre*  which  gives  it  a  kind  of  slightly  cordate  character. 
This  may,  however,  be  accidenUil.  If  a  more  accurate  investigation  on  the 
recent  flower  confirms  this,  (what  the  character  of  t lie  germen  may  be,  I  know 
not,)  it  would  seem  that  this  plant  will  have  a  right  to  the  name  of  Ipomoca 
macrorhiza,  and  the  Jalap  must  probably  retain  that  of  Ipomoea  Jalapa,  than 
which  a  better  cannot  be  devised.  These  facts  certainly  enables  US  to  esti- 
mate the  plants  adverted  to  in  Dr.  Barton's  letteTt  eipeciaUy  when  cconeotcd 
with  the  want  of  medicinal  power. 
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T,  licn  cut,  immediately  g-ive  <HBt  a  foinous  substance,  the  colour  of  which  be- 
comes clouded  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Sliced  thin,  and  dried  by  the  fire,  the 
root  pulverizes  very  readily.  The  flower  of  a  phmt  which  I  saw  some  time  after 
I  wrote  you,  was  nearly  of  a  cream  eoloar  externally,  while  it»  interior  pre- 
sented a  blight  pink,  and  corresponded  with  yours.  In  aUt  except  the  parti, 
culars  mentioned,  I  think  the  description  of  the  plant  corresponds  exactly  with 
vours.  1  will  not  fail  to  send  you  some  of  the  tubers,  should  1  find  a  vessel 
bound  to  FlkQaddphta.  With  high  regard,  I  am  your  obedient  servant, 
To  pBonaaon  Coxx.  ISAAC  HUL8B. 


Charleston,  Sept.  7,  1830. 
Deab  Sir — I  have  read  with  attention  your  arliclc  upon  the  plant  which 
produces  jalap,  and  been  pleased  with  the  patience  and  indostry  you  have 
shown  in  illustrating-  r\  subject  which  has  hitherto  been  involved  in  much  ob- 
sctirity.  I  have  felt  much  embarrassment  on  this  subject,  being- convinced  that 
tlic  plant  which  has  been  figured  and  described  as  the  jalap  plant,  was  the 
Convolvulus  macrorhisus  or  EIGott,  and  the  Convolvulos  jalapa  of  Linncui. 
With  the  root  of  this  plant  I  have  experimented,  and  both  its  appearance,  and 
effects,  are  so  very  difTerent  from  the  imported  article,  that  1  was  satisfied  we 
had  much  to  ieam  on  its  botanical  relations  and  character.  With  your  investi- 
pitions,  the  question  may  be  conndered  settled.  My  object  in  addressing  you, 
N  to  request  further  information,  and  if  posnblc,  cither  a  few  of  the  seeds  or  a 
root,  in  order  thnt  tlic  pl-mt  ni:iy  be  cul'ivntccl  in  tliis  place.  Onr  soil  and  cli- 
mate arc  belter  adapted  t!ir\n  in  m- rc  iiortlu  rn  situations,  and  it  i"?  probable 
tl»at  attempts  to  raise  the  root  for  foreign  or  domestic  purposes  will  be  suc- 
cessful. 

>\  it!i  sentiments  of  mneh  respect  and  esteem,  I  remain  your  obedient 

servant, 

Dr.  J.  R.  CoxE.  HENRY  R.  FROST. 


Daia  Sin — ^It  would  afford  me  pleasure  to  give  you  fbrther  tnioffnation  on  the 
subject  of  the  jalap,  beyond  what  I  have  detailed  in  the  paper  you  advert  to, 
but  since  that  was  published,  nothing  new  has  presented  itself  to  my  observa- 
tion. The  plant  is  now  vigorously  flourishing  in  my  garden,  und,  as  hereto* 
fbre,  tiie  flower  bodt  are  rapidly  progressing,  as  those  described;  having  only 
appeared  within  a  week  or  ten  d.iys,  unless,  indeed,  some  sligbt  indications  for 
two  months  past,  which  nluavH  fell  off  before  tiiey  reached  the  size  of  a  pepper 
com,  and  which  I  noticed  last  year,  and  supposed  their  destruction  due  to  the 
storms  in  July.  Whether  I  smiO  succeed  m  savin|f  seed*  I  know  not,  as  thej 
must  ripen  late,  and  probably  m  ike  houu,  into  which  I  have  made  arrange- 
ments to  take  the  plant  in  cold  weather,  as  it  was  destroyed  last  year  by  frost, 
in  November,  before  the  seed  perfected.  As  every  thing  is  baow  ground,  I 
know  not  the  existing  state  of  tuben,  roots,  ho*  Should  1  have  any  to  spare, 
it  will  afford  me  pleasure  to  send  you  some,  as  I  am  very  desirooa  to  see  the 
plant  nnturnlized  with  and  which  your  southern  climate  can  perhaps  only 
fully  eflcctuate.  This  must  be  left  till  spring,  however,  as  1  dare  not  disturb 
the  plants. 

Has  Elliott  given  a  drawing  of  his  plants  and  how  does  hii  description  agree 

with  mine  *  I  have  accoimtsof  a  large  rooted  convolvulus,  near  Pcnsacola,  which 
was  sent  nic,  as  cf>inriding  wilb  mine.  I  am,  however,  disposed  to  consider 
it  distinct;  it  probably  may  be  found  to  be  that  of  Elliott,  alluded  to  by  you. 

I  am  respectfully, 
31»im  »  J.R.COXB. 


W/ute  HaU,  Od.  18th,  1830. 

Dn.  Coxa, 


Abbeville  District,  8.  C 


Dear  Sir — Tly  tlic  hearer,  Mr.  John  J  ake,  a  student  of  medicine,  you  will 
receive  a  rootof  tiic  Ipnmcca,  the  plant  that  has  been  iiiiNlukcn  for  thclpomcea 
jalapa.  I  omit  any  description  of  the  plant,  as  you  will  have  the  opportunitpr 
of  your  own  personal  observations.  I  put  up  the  phmt  in  gitat  haste,  but  hope  it 
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will  arrive  safe,  and  in  pj^ood  order.  It  delights  in  a  rich  light  soil.  The  true  jsilap 
nowhere  is  found,  as  tar  as  i  can  learu,  in  Georgia,  Florida,  or  South  Carolinat 
M I  think  the  plant  yon  have  detcribed  in  the  Jooniil  win  settle  the  queelioiu 
I  lenuin  in  great  hastet  your  bnmble  sen-ant, 

JOHN  P.  BAEBATT. 


From  the  accidental  circumstance  of  a  pro1on|^d  Toyage  from  Chafiealoii  to 
Philadelphia,  I  did  not  receive  the  root  mentioned,  until  fire  weeks  after  the 

date  of  Dr.  R:irr:itl's  letter,  and  unforMuKitrly,  from  getting' wet  with  sea  water, 
or  other  c.iusc,  a  liil)crou3  root,  nearly  the  si/c  of  u  moderate  hat  crown,  was 
half  destroyed  by  putrefaction.  A  few  eyes  in  the  tuber  gave  me  hopes  they 
might  grow,  and  perhaps  had  it  been  spring,  this  might  have  been  tne  case* 
I  planted  them  and  watered  them  carefully,  but  they  gradually  died  away, 
during  the  winter.  I  cut  a  few  slices  ofi'  the  sound  part,  and  dried  them  in  the 
air,  whicli  was  not  very  readily  accomi)lishcd;  a  sott  glutinous  oozing  from 
every  part,  not  easily  evaporating,  prolonged  tltia  process  for  nearly  three 
weeka^  and  care  was  necessary  to  prevent  mouldioess.  It  then  could  rea^ljr 
be  crumbled  between  the  fingers,  and  in  this  differs  totally  from  the  jalap  tu- 
ber, which,  althoug^h  soft,  and  cutting  like  a  potaloe  when  fresh,  yet  when 
perifectly  dry  so  hard  as  to  admit  of  a  very  handaome  polish.  This,  in  a  few 
months  became  harder,  but  scarcely  lost  its  wliite  coloort  its  taste,  if  any,  is 
lather  of  a  kind  to  kad  me  to  suppose  it  may  be  eaten  as  a  yam.  In  short*  H 
possesses  not  one  characteristic  trait  of  jalap;  for  even  In  bulk,  t'ais  tuber  was 
perhaps  eit^ht  or  ten  limes  larger  t!i:iu  tlic  largest  ot  many  1  have  picked  out 
from  .various  parcels  of  jalap;  and  1  am  persuaded  that  this  is  the  plant  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Hulse,  adverted  to  by  Dr.  Frost,  and  which  bean  so  conspkuoM 
a  part  |n  the  preceding  letter  of  Dr.  Barton.  If  it  turns  out  to  l>  e  a  n  fymma, 
it  will  unquestionably  deserve  the  appellation  of  Iponwea  macrorhizsy  UldtlM 
jalap  must  be  content  with  that  of  Ipomoca  jalapa. 

I  trust  to  further  information  from  my  esteemed  correspondents  on  these 
points,  and  others  connected  with  the  lubject«  and  take  this  opportunity  of 
oonveyinc^  my  respectful  and  sincere  acknowledgments  to  tiiem. 

Having  thus  stated  all  1  know  at  present  concerning  this  large  rooted  plant, 
I  proceed  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  jalap  plant,  and  its  progress,  during 
tM  summer  of  1830,  in  my  gardeii,  and  as as  it  goes,  of  the  preMnt  year,  to* 
gethcr  with  a  few  instances  of  its  activity  as  a  cathartic,  from  the  powder  of  a 
bulb  of  last  year,  taki  u  u[)  in  December,  and  dried.  I  may  mention,  moreover, 
tliat  exposed  in  dryuig,  whilst  yet  soft,  it  was  frozen  hard;  but  being  suiTer^ 
gradoally  to  thaw,  its  desiccation  progressed,  and  its  appearance  had  every 
external  character  of  the  jalap  I  compared  it  with. 

In  December  2d,  of  182y,  I  put  down  the  large  tuber  delineated  in  the  plate, 
together  with  tliree  or  four  of  the  small  ones,  and  some  of  tlie  suckers,  in  dif- 
ferent pots  and  boxes,  and  carefully  watched  them  during  tiic  winter.  On  the 
34th  of  March,  1830^  I  first  discovered  two  shoots  springing  up  from  the  maia 
bulb,  and  on  the  31st,  two  more,  from  some  of  the  above  auckers;  these  lad 
grew  very  slowly,  for  on  the  10th  of  April  they  continued  very  lender,  and 
toarcely  tour  inclies  high,  but  had  three  or  four  small  leaves;  whilst  the  former, 
(seven  days  in  advance,)  on  the  1 2th  of  April,  an  equal  period,  were  upwards 
of  nine  inches,  of  a  brownish-red  colour,  very  much  like  that  of  the  outer  co- 
vering of  the  red  onion,  but  without  a  leaf,  and  winding  about  a  stick. 

On  the  21st,  not  more  than  two  or  three  small  leaves  had  appeared,  but  it 
was  upwards  of  sixteen  inches  high,  an^  winding  vigorously.  I  put  tbcm  all 
out  into  my  garden  this  da^. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  I  discovered  a  small  stem  shooting  op  in  a  box,  in  whidi 
I  had  planted  some  suckers,  as  in  that  above  rnentinnr  d. 

May  7.  The  first,  to  which  I  prinr-pally  now  advert,  lias  c^Town  neariy  tWO 
and  a  half  feet,  and  has  several  hne  bright  green,  very  corikitc  leaves. 

May  30.  At  least  sis  feet  long.  Numerous  offsets  from  the  junctions  of  the 
leaves  and  stalks,  (dj^  compare  this  with  last  year,)  which  omets  have  also 
several  leaves.  Sm  M§  t^parenify  coming  on. 
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Dflring  June  and  July,  the  progress  was  much  as  last  year;  the  offjicts  very 
numerous  and  Iarg6^  u  in  the  common,  (ao  caned,)  convolvohii.  The  li^ 
buds,  (so  called  above,  and  adverted  to,  as  being  last  year  destroyed  by  the 
atorms  of  the  fourth  of  July,)  seem,  without  any  apparent  cause,  to  dwindle,  and 
gradually  diaappearj  freah  ones  successively  appearing  at  the  higher  parts. 

August  1.  Theao,  so  ctHed  buds^  are  now  yety  nnmeronai  but  none  hrg^ 
than  a  pepper  com  or  small  pea.  In  &ct,  in  comparing  them  with  tiie  proper 
bud*  at  the  Inter  period,  they  have  scarcely  any  resemblance  to  them.  What 
they  are,  in  the  economy  of  the  plant,  I  have  not  been  able  to  asct  rtain. 

Sept.  12.  The  real  flower  buds  are  now  obviously  advancing,  and  daily  from 
Ihil  oAtA  expand  and  inereaae^  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  even  fire  buds  from 
the  same  footstalk. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  the  seventy  of  the  weather  was  such,  as  to  induce 
me  to  take  this  thriving  plant  into  tlte  house,  exposed  to  the  south,  training  the 
vine  across  the  room,  but  I  was  disappointed  in  this;  the  plant  began  to  lose 
its  leaves,  its  numerous  buds  droppM,  and  an  infinite  collection  of  white  and 
green  aphides  on  the  extremities,  caused  it  to  dwindle,  and  not  a  flower  opened. 
Whilst  a  plant  I  h«d  devoted  to  the  weather  out  of  doors*  progressed  most  hi- 
▼ourably. 

On  the  15tb  of  October  the  firrt  flower  of  this  Ust  expanded,  and,  (whidi  is  tm- 

common,)  remained  open  all  night  and  next  day.  On  the  16th,  a  second  flower 
opened,  and,  in  several  instances,  three  and  four  buds  of  different  stages  of  pro- 
gression, were  on  tlic  same  fcjotstalk.  A  succession  of  flowers  daily  appeared, 
augmenting  each  day  in  number,  and  forming  a  splendid  display  of  the  deli- 
cate, semi-transparent,  carnation,  unipetalout  flower.  Some  days,  not  leil 
than  fifty  to  eighty  flowers  appeared,  and  many  advanced  to  fructification. 
None  of  the  sct  ds,  however,  ripened,  and  the  cold  compelled  me  to  take  in 
the  box  on  the  9th  of  Novembert  from  which  time  it  drooped,  and  began  to 
wither  away.  The  weather  that  succeeded*  and  costisited  until  nearly  Chrift> 
mas,  was  so  mild,  that  had  it  been  left  out,  they  might  probably  have  ripenedt 
but  the  irregularity  of  our  seasons  made  mc  apprehensive. 

By  the  middle  of  December,  the  i)Iants  having  died  down  to  the  earth,  I 
turned  out  the  roots,  and  found  a  variety  of  new  bulbs  formed,  of  different 
rises*  from  that  of  a  small  hazel-nut  or  kidney-bean,  to  that  of  a  small  ottnge. 
One  bulb  had  given  out  two  stolones,  one  of  which  soon  terminated  in  the 
small  radicles,  &c. ;  the  other,  about  six  inches  from  its  junction  with  the  tuber, 
branched  off"  into  two,  which  again  subdivided  into  oUiers,  on  which  four  or 
five  tubers  appeared,  and  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  suckers,  apparently  ready  to 
shoot  fhnn  the  ground.  In  another,  kind  of  monttrostty  appeared,  three 
bulbs  apparently  all  united  together,  and  of  a  form  more  acute  than  common. 
My  large  tuber  bad  many  stolones,  but  not  one  additional  tuber  formed.  All 
tiie  above,  suckers,  tubers,  roots,  and  so  forth,  I  planted  in  pots  and  boxes 
from  Itoeember  30th  up  to  the  30th,  1830;  and  from  these,  (though  several 
ftiled*  probably  owing  to  tilie  severe  weather,  which  killed  many  of  my  other 
plants,)  I  have  now  growing  with  considemble  luxnrianoe*  seTeral  pknt% 
which  I  shall  call 

No.  1,  planted  December  30,  1830,  appeared  above  ground  tlic  2d  Aprilj 
on  the  5th,  about  two  inches  longt  on  the  19th,  about  eight  incheib  and  indi- 
cation of  a  few  leaves,  only  now  appearing.   On  the  34th,  I  plieed  the  pot  in 

the  ground  on  the  south  side  of  a  north  wall,  and  it  has  proc^ressed  since 
then  with  speed,  being:,  .Tuly  1st,  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long,  including 
convolutions;  numerous  sliouts  also  go  from  it. 

No.  3;  taken  up  and  replanted  December  30,  appeared,  April  8th,  (this  was 
the  one  above  mentioned,  of  three  conjoined  bulbs,]  two  or  three  different 
shoots,  and  on  the  12th,  another;  all  rapidly  advancing,  so  that,  on  the  19tli, 
they  were  nearly  eight  inches  in  length,  and  small  leaves  on  them  by  July  1st, 
together  with  many  offsets,  not  less  than  fifteen  feet  high,  including  windings. 

No.  3,  planted  December  36,  appeared  April  10th;  and  on  the  19th,  about 
equal  to  No.  1;  no  leaves.  July  1st,  this  is  probably  fifteen  or  dxteen  feet, 
with  numerous  oflTscts  twining  around  the  adjoining  rose  bushes. 

No.  4,  planted  Oecember  21.    Thcae  were  stolones  or  roots,  having  only  a 
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protuberance,  indicative  oF  a  forralng^  bulb;  appeared  April  1.1th,  but  was  T^ot 
more  tlian  an  inch  high  on  the  19thi  and  on  the  l«t  July»  scarcdly  eight  feet» 
but  healthy  and  vigorous. 

No.  5,  planted  Deeember  20,  appeared  AptU  17tfa;  it  was  one  anuJl  bulb^ 
which  has  grown  vigorauily  but  ilowly,  being  only  two  inches  on  the  19th  of 
April,  with  indications  of  a  few  smrxll  leaver,;  and  now,  July  1st,  including  all 
its  convolutions,  it  is  scarcely  ilvc  feet  liiL^^li;  now  sending  out  many  offsets. 

The  last  tlmt  appeared  was  from  the  preceding  described  great  tuber,  which 
Wit  nearly  one-tluid  larger  than  represented  on  the  plate»  when  put  dowa 
about  the  same  time  with  the  rest.  This  is  its  fourth  year.  Wliethcr  I  kept 
it  too  long  above  ground,  after  removing  it  from  the  earth,  so  as  to  injure  the 
stolonea  and  shoots,  1  know  nut.  It,  however,  has  advanced  rapidly,  with  nu- 
meront  diootai  and  now,  July  lit  ia  probably  fifteen  feet  high;  and  AnfiMt 
S6th,  I  think  at  least  thii^  feet,  with  offsets  from  almost  every  leaf. 

OCj^  Upon  close  inspection,  T  am  Inclined  to  think,  that  what  I  have  spoken 
of  above,  as  early  /7(7fr«--^>u</s,  are  rather  rudiments  of  offsets  or  shoe^ls  from 
the  u&ukl  angle  of  tiie  leaf  and  stem;  and  whicii  are  shrivelled  ud  and  dried 
from  inattention  to  watering,  as  they  seem  to  require  a  eonaiderable  moisture. 
Theae  are  all  the  facts  I  have  on  the  subject,  liie  residue  respects  its  purga- 
tive power;  and  this  has  been  fairly  tested  in  lereral  casef^  within  n  few 
digrt  past,  of  which  the  following  is  an  outline. 

A  young  woman,  26  years  of  age,  not  very  robust,  complaiiung  of  pain  in  the 
breast,  want  of  appetite,  disordered  stomach,  on  the  34di  of  June,  was  placed  on 
a  low  diet,  and  rest  enjoined.  On  the  25th,  bowels  not  opened  since  yesterday 
morning'.  At  half  pa.st  8,  A.  M.,  took  15  grains  of  the  jalap  in  question,  with  direc- 
tions to  keep  very  quiet  and  to  drink  rice  water.  It  caused  great  sickness  at 
Stomach  for  more  than  an  hour,  considenible  griping  for  sevenlhoura^  and  soon 
after  12  o'clock,  it  began  to  opemte.  Between  that  hour  and  7  o'clock,  her 
bowels  were  freely  opened  four  times;  stools  copious  and  watery;  feels  much 
better;  her  eyes  and  face  improved  in  appearance;  ordered  her  to  adhere  to 
rice  water  only;  and  on  the  26th,  athalf  pa&l  8  o'clock,  j^avc  her  y  grains  of 
the  jalap,  which  caused  eouiderable  sieloieBS^  some  griping  about  13 o'clock^ 
and  her  bowels  were  opened  in  the  afternoon. 

Mrs.  R,  has  complained  for  some  time,  of  great  weight  in  the  epigastric  IW» 
gion;  her  tongue  is  furred;  bowels  liave  been  considerably  constipated,  and 
only  slightly  moved  by  tolerably  large  doses  of  vaiious  medichies.  On.  July 
4th,  gave  her  10  grains  of  jalap,  at  8  A.  M.,  her  bowels  not  having  been  opened 
for  21  hours,  and  she  has  been  chiefly  living  on  rice  water.  The  jalap  caused 
considerable  nausea,  some  g-riping-,  and  operated  four  times;  ijring-ing  away 
dark-coloured  fxces,  twice  in  large  amount  and  twice  in  leas  quantity.  She 
fbels  much  relieved  by  the  discharges. 

The  daughter  of  the  above,  aged  20,  has,  for  tvi^o  weeks  past,  complained 
of  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  for  which  she  has  taken  various  medi- 
cines, but  none  for  the  last  two  days;  her  diet  lias  been  rice  v^  atcr.  On  the 
4th  of  July,  10  iprains  of  jalap  were  administered  to  her,  which  cauiw;d  great 
nausea,  some  gnping,  and  operated  eight  timest  ^wee  or  four  of  which  were 
free  and  abundant.  In  both  these  cases,  the  medicine  began  to  operate  with- 
in four  hours  after  it  was  taken. 

Id  all  the  above  cases,  disease  was  present.  Anxious  to  ascertain  tlte  action 
of  the  article  in  health^  I  determined  to  test  it  on  myself.  A  uniform  sUte  of 
healtli,  with  a  very  regular  stste  of  the  bowels,  (though  for  the  hot  few  dayi^ 
probably  from  the  inci*ease  of  cutaneous  discharge  from  the  heat  and  exercise, 
rather  slightly  disposed  to  costivencss.)  ^a\c  its  administration  tlie  character 
of  [perfect  precision.  On  the  7th  of  July,  at  about  6  in  the  nroming,  I  took  14 
giauis  m  apple  pulp,  and  a  mouthful  of  lemonade.  Bemaining  verv  quiet  for 
an  hour,  I  then  took  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  small  piece  of  toast  for  breakfast. 
No  nausea  nor  sickness  were  perceived:  and,  soon  after  breakfast,  I  liad  an 
evacuation  which,  altl»ough  more  watery  towards  tlie  conclusion  tlian  usual, 
still  I  considered  rather  the  habitual  discharge,  than  as  arising  from  tlic  medi- 
cine, scarcely  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  having  elapsed.  AlMMit  half  past 
8|  feeling  a  very  slight  uneasiness,  (not  amounting  to  pain«)  of  bowelib  but  no 
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iWMi  I  dioflljr  bad  %  copiouib  wstmy  discharge;  at  half  past  ten,  another  ~ 
equally  copious,  watery,  and  unaccompanied  by  pain  or  sickness.  At  2  P.  M. 
another  of  equal  amount  and  watery  character.  About  this  time,  I  took  a 
small  piece  of  mutton  and  a  few  potatoes  fur  dinner,  with  a  glass  of  port  wine. 
At  half  past  5,  another  equally  wate^,  which  temunated  the  opefation  of  the 
medicine.  In  nil  this  time,  I  suficred  no  pain  nor  uneasiness,  and  pursued  my 
usual  avocations.  From  the  uniformly  rcg-ular  state  of  my  bowels,  I  presume 
it  depended,  that,  except  in  liquidity,  little  other  change  took  place  iu  the 
diaebaf|^[e%<aa  to  amell  or  ooloor;  and,  probably,  to  the  aame  einae  I  owemsr 
ezei^ption  ftom  any  griping.  Here,  then,  are  five,  (or  at  least  four,)  dis- 
charges in  about  ten  hours,  from  osly  14  grains  of  the  article,  and  no  collateral 
aids  of  medicated  or  other  drinks  to  aid  its  operation.  A  fairer  experiment 
coold  learcely  have  been  made. 

In  confirmation,  if  more  is  neceanrf»  I  ahaU  only  add,  that  a  friend  of  miiu^ 
in  perfect  health  and  generally  very  regular,  though  disposed  to  costiveness 
for  a  few  days  past,  took  17  grains  of  the  powder  mixed  with  water,  at  half 
past  one  of  the  28th  of  July.  No  sickness  and  but  very  slight  griping  ehsuedt 
and  at  half  past  three  had  a  very  large  evacuation^  aeemingly  tlie  accumulated 
contents  of  the  bowels.  Aflcr  this,  he  felt  no  uncisincss  till  7  o'clock,  when 
a  small  but  much  more  watery  discharge  took  place,  whicli  tf  rminated  the  ex- 
periment. Ue  informed  me,  that  he  never  suiTercd  so  iittie  trum  any  pur^a-  " 
liTe  aa  ftom  the  one  in  queation. 


The  following  communication  from  Dr.  R.  D.  Moore,  residing  in  the  Alms- 
house, are  so  extremely  satisfactory,  that  I  am  induced  to  give  them  entire; 
together  with  teatdta  of  some  liuther  experimenta  made  by  Dr.  K.  at  i^f 

rcquea^  irith  the  common  Jalap  of  the  house,  in  similar  doses,  widi  a  fiew  to 
the  conpatatiTe  mcnta  of  the  foreign  and  my  domesticated  root. 

Alma-house,  July  9th,  1831. 

Bbab  Doctor — I  now  send  you  the  result  of  my  experiments  with  the  jalap 
of  jonr  cohivation ;  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  I  am  mueh  pleased  with 
as  an  active  and  efficient  cathartic;  I  am  only  sorry  that  you  could  not  spare 
me  a  larger  quantity,  that  by  repeated  trials  I  might  be  more  fully  persuaded 
of  its  superior  qualities — for  certainly  it  has  operated  with  much  promptnesa 
and  with  more  activity  in  smaller  doaea  than  the  jalap  we  naually  have  in 
this  house.   I  have  given  it  in  four  cases,  viz. 

Maria  Watson,  xtat.  twenty,  just  from  Ireland;  during  her  passage  to  the 
United  States  she  was  habitually  costive  and  troubled  very  much  with  head- 
•die;  a  few  days  after  die  hjided,  the  was  bled,  whieh  caoaed  a  considerable 
inflammation  in  the  arm,  for  which  she  came  into  this  house,  and  is  now  under 
treatment.    July  Tth,  I  saw  her,  she  told  me  her  bowels  had  not  been  opened 
for  four  days,  and  then  not  very  freely.    She  complained  of  some  head-ache, 
her  skin  was  harsh  and  dry,  pulse  80  and  full,  tongue  foul  and  a  little  moist 
around  the  edges,  but  dry  in  the  middle.   Believing  this  to  be  a  very  line  caae 
for  the  admiiiistrafion  of  your  medicine,  twenty  minutes  before  four,  I  gave 
her  fifteen  graitis,  which  you  suggested  would  be  sulliclent.    At  six  o'clock, 
1  again  viiiited  her;  her  skin  was  now  a  httlc  moist;  complained  of  some  sick- 
neaa  at  the  atomacht  but  did  not  vomit;  and  that  she  felt  some  motion  in  her 
bowels — at  half  pait  aix  she  had  a  laige  evacuation,  did  not  complain  of  any 
griping,  consistency  that  of  soft  soap  mingled  with  clots,  colour  brown,  smell 
very  oii'ensivc — in  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  after,  she  had  another,  about  the 
aametn  quantity,  consistency  more  watery  than  the  former,  colour  yellow,  tinged 
with  green,  ameU  not  veiy  offennve;  twenty  minutea  after  eight,  die  waa 
again  purged  freely,  the  nattire  of  the  stool  very  watery,  colour  greenish, 
smell  as  the  one  above;  her  skin  was  now  mol^t,  he  r  pulse  not  more  than  70, 
and  soft,  did  not  complain  much  of  her  lieud,  but  said  she  felt  weak.  Nine 
o'eloek— another  evacuation  of  watery  connstency,  colour  and  amell  as  the 
former;  she  appears  somewhat  disposed  to  sleep,  I  left  her  with  the  direction 
tliat  the  ward  should  be  kept  quiet.    At  ten  f>'clf)ck  I  saw  her  again,  and  she 
was  asleep,  skin  felt  moist  and  pleasant,  pulse  rather  slower  than  natural.  I 
now  left  her  for  the  night;  early  next  morning  I  saw  her  and  found  her  much 
impitifed  in  eveiy  rei^ecti  skin  good,  pulse  natural,  tongue  moist  and  nearly 
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iViiB,  had  realed  betttf  Ihtii  the  liad  done  for  many  nights;  during  the  vhol^ 
time  this  medicine  was  operating,  she  did  BotcompUia  of  any  pun  in  her 

bowels — she  is  now  doing  weU. 

Second  caie  of  Tavit  Naide,  xtat  Ibrty -eight— Tliit  man  came  into  thb 
bome  with  an  ulcer  on  his  leg,  otherwise  healthy.   July  Ttb,  compiuned  of 

amch  uneasiness  about  his  abdomen,  said  that  his  bowels  had  not  been  opened 
for  two  days;  skin  hot  and  dry,  j)iilse  irritable  and  quick,  his  tongue  very 
much  iurrcd — at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  gave  him  fifteen  grains  of  the 
jalap  and  left  him.  Six  o'clock  I  saw  himt  he  had  vomited  about  twenty 
minutes  after  he  took  the  medicine  and  still  felt  sick  at  his  stomach,  but  no 
motion  in  liis  bowels.  1  Hnw  him  again  at  seven;  he  now  felt  a  little  disposed 
to  go  to  stoolf  and  at  half  pa^t  seven  had  an  evacuation  rather  thick,  colour 
danc,  smell  very  ofFensiTe;  in  a  shoct  time  after,  he  was  a  little  griped,  and  WM 
again  purged;  this  evacuation  was  laige  and  wateryi  brown  colour,  and  smell 
▼ery  offensive;  at  nine  o'clock  he  was  again  purged;  this  stoul  was  more 
watery  than  the  former,  and  of  lighter  colour,  smell  not  so  oilensivcf  I  now 
left  him  for  the  night — his  skin  moist  and  more  pleasant,  his  pulse  soft  hot 
imther  slow.  I  saw  him  early  next  morning,  he  had  slept  well,  was  puiged 
once  durinc;^  tbc  iiig"ht,  now  frit  fusy  and  quite  comfortaldc.  In  this  case  there 
was  more  ^Tiping^  tlinn  the  other  just  recited,  but  not  more  than  is  caused  by 
most  cathaitic  medicines. 

Thbd  ease.  Maria  Parkinson,  aetat.  thirty,  ulcer  on  leg. — fler  boweb  had 
not  been  opened  for  three  days,  felt  very  uneasy,  slight  head-ache,  skin  dry, 
pulse  a  little  quicker  than  natural,  tongfue  somewhat  furred.  I  gave  her  tlua 
morning,  July  Btb,  ten  grains  of  the  jalap,  and  at  eleven  I  saw  her,  she  was  a 
little  alok  at  the  stomach,  but  did  not  romit;  just  befim  twelre  she  had  an 
evacuation;  consistent  that  of  soft  soap,  colour  brown,  smell  very  fotid,  ahe 
complained  that  she  was  a  little  griped.  About  twenty  minutes  she  was  again 
a  little  griped,  and  had  another  stool,  vcry>watery,  colour  yellow,  and  smell  not 
Tcry  offensivei  still  complained  that  she  was  a  little  griped,  in  the  course  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  she  had  another  evacuation,  which  wasnmilar  in  consistency 
to  the  former,  colour  pale,  smell  not  very  fcrtid.  This  woman  was  ptircjcd  five 
times  by  the  ten  fn-irsH,  having'  two  evacuations  in  the  afternoon;  :it  iivc  o'clock 
she  was  easy  and  disposed  to  sleep,  skin  moist  and  pleasant,  pulse  soft  and 
rather  alow,  dept  wen  during  the  night,  and  is  now  doing  weU. 

The  fourth  case,  Ann  Weaton,  actat.  thirty-five,  ulcer  on  arm. — Having  only 
eight  grains  remnining,  I  gave  it  her,  liut  her  stomach  being  rather  too  much 
irritated,  she  vomited  it  immediately  i  not  being  a  fair  case  il  is  not  worth  re- 
porting* 

It  is  my  opinion,  fiom  thU  trial  of  the  me£cine,  ten  or  twelve  grains  is  suf- 
ficient for  a  doie.  RICHARD  D.  MOORE. 


Philadelphia^  Aug.  13, 1831. 
Dear  Siu — T  communicate  to  you  the  only  case  in  which  I  have  Used  the 

jalap,*  and  beg  that  you  will  excuse  me  for  not  having  done  it  l)crorc.  The 
first  suitable  case  which  presented  itself,  was  that  of  Maria  Parkinson,  the 
$ame  woman  to  whom  1  admiuistercd  the  julap  thutyou  sent  me;  she  was  in  al- 
most the  same  conditioni  her  bowels  had  not  been  open  for  forty-eight  hour% 
felt  very  ujieasy,  a  good  deal  of  tension,  head-ache,  udn  a  little  dryer  tlian  or- 
dinary, pulse  ninety,  and  somewhat  tense,  tongue  in  the  centre  furred.  At 
12  o'clock,  1  gave  her  fifteen  grains  of  jaiap;  at  4  P.  M.  I  saw  hers  slic  com- 
plained of  some  pain  in  her  bowels,  but  had  not  had  a  stool.  Her  skin  was  now 
becoming  moist,  and  pulse  quick  but  softer,  and  complained  that  she  was  sick 
at  the  stomacli.  At  5  o'clock  slie  liad  a  stool,  which  was  pretty  copious  and 
soft,  colour  dark,  smell  as  ordinary;  she  still  complained  of  some  ^;riping.  I 
saw  her  again  at  half  past  7,  she  now  l\.k  better}  free  from  puui  and  the 
unpleasant  sensation  which  ahe  had  experienced  in  the  forenoon:  her  boweb 
had  not  been  ?no^•ed  the  second  time.  I  saw  her  the  next  momingt  ahe  re- 
ported herself  as  much  better;  had  no  stool  through  the  night. 


*  The  jabp  commonly  used  in  the  home,  as  obtained  lirom  the  druggists. 
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August  15th,  1831. 

George  Gill,  a  man  aged  forty-five,  was  bitten  by  a  doj;  on  the  leg — was 
admitted  into  tbd  fliigieal  «»idi  rar  ttcmtnieiit  Tbii  nonung',  cotDphined  of 

being  very  costive,  his  bowels  not  having  been  opened  for  three  days;  his  skin 
dry  and  hai-sh;  his  pulse  rather  quick,  but  not  taller  than  in  licallh;  his  tongue 
foul,  complained  of  head-ache.  At  one  o'clock,  I  gave  him  twenty  grains  of 
jalap.  At  five,  I  saw  hin^  and  he  was  in  the  same  condition;  felt  ao  dispon* 
tion  to  go  to  BtooL  At  seven,  I  saw  him,  he  had  not  had  u  stool.  I  then  gave 
him  fifteen  grains;  at  nine,  no  stool,  nor  any  disposition  to  go  to  stool.  I  again 
repeated  fifteen  grains,  and  left  him  for  the  night.  Early  next  morning  I  saw 
him,  and  he  had  had  two  stools  during  tlic  night,  but  neither  very  copious; 
consistency  watery,  mingled  with  clots;  colour  dark,  and  smell  offensive;  he 
told  me  that  he  ^vns  very  much  gri[H  J;  h's  skin  was  more  pleasant,  his  pulse 
natural,  his  tongue  still  foul.  During  the  day  he  bad  one  stool,  which  was 
nearly  natural. 

John  Scott^His  bowels  had  not  been  opened  for  two  days,  and  this  the 

only  inconvenience  he  complained  of.  I'gave  him  twenty  ^Trains  of  julap.  At 
six  o'clock,  I  saw  him;  he  was  then  considerably  griped,  and  had  had  one  stool; 
in  a  short  time  he  was  purged  again,  pretty  copiously;  this  stool  was  watery; 
colour  dark,  smell  disagreeable.  During  the  evening  he  was  purged  again, 
which  stool  was  veiy  mach  like  the  previous.  This  man,  during  the  opetation 
of  the  medicine,  was  griped  very  much. 

John  Dougherty. — He  had  been  drinking  very  freely  for  some  time.  After  the 
Cffdinary  treatment  for  sueh  easei^  he  was  relieved,  and  became  costive,  so  nradi 
so  as  to  caote  bim  considerable  inconvenience.  At  13  o'docik,  August  19th, 
I  gave  him  twenty  grains  of  jalap,  which  did  not  purge  him  until  night,  and 
during-  the  ni,i^ht  he  was  purged  six  timci;  hiH  stools  were  yellow,  watery, 
smell  nut  very  disagreeable.    He  was  considerably  griped  through  the  night. 

UCHARD  D.  MOORE. 


I  cannot  close  this  account  of  jalap,  without  stating-,  that  within  two  or 
three  years  last  past,  I  have  observed  on  it  a  very  singular  insect,  which  I 
have  never  before  noticed,  nor  at  present,  on  any  other  of  the  plants  in  nnr 
garden.  I  had  supposed  the  insect  altogether  undescribcd,  having  met  with 

no  account  of  such  a  one,  until  within  a  few  days,  in  lonking  over  the  I/ibrary 
of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  London  edit.,  vol.6,  of  Insect  Transformations, 
p.  190, 1  find  it,  (except  as  to  the  colour  of  the  beetle,)  accurately  described, 
frith  others  of  simihr  habits,  which  are,  indeed,  so  very  singular,  that  I  shall 

llOtl^ologise  for  here  transcribing  the  account. 

"It  is  probably  for  some  purpose  of  defiance  or  concealment,  that  the  larvae 
of  severai  insects  form  a  singular  covering  for  themselves  of  tiieir  own  excre- 
ments, which  tiiey  pile  up  for  tbat  purpose  upon  their  backs.  This  materialt 
as  Kirby  has  observed,  is  not  always  so  offensive  as  nught  be  supposed,  being 
in  some  instances,  (Cassida  maeulata  et  Imatidium  Leai/nnmn,)  formed  into  fine 
branching  fdaments,  hke  lichens  or  dried  fucus.*  Others,  however,  which 
R^umur  aptly  terms  Hottentots,  do  not  appear  quite  so  cleanly.  One  oftiiese, 
rather  uncommon,  was  observed  many  years  ago,  by  Vallisnieri,  which  he  calls 
the  cantharidis  of  the  lily,  (Cri(j<-£riii  tntrdiqera^  Leacu,)  and  may  be  found  in 
May  on  Solomon's-seal,  and  other  hUaceous  plants,  which  it  devours  and  ren- 
ders unsightly.  Under  its  singular  canopy  it  has  no  resemblance  to  an  insect, 
bat  kxHcs  like  an  oblong  bsil  of  chewed  grass  slack  on  the  lily.  The  beetle 
which  is  produced  from  the  grub  is  of  a  fine  brownish  scarlet,  and  elcg-antly 
sculptured  with  minntc  dots.  Another  species,  more  abundant,  similar  in  man- 
ners, and  less  than  half  the  size  of  the  preceding,  (C.  ej^anelia,  Pakzsb,)  is  of 
a  fine  blue  colour,  with  simitar  dottings.  7^  grub  of  the  green  tortmteiedb, 
{Casaida  egueslris,  Fvnn.,)  usuoify  Jmmd  on  burdoekt,  is  furnighed  with  a  mart 
ingenious  rnecfianl.^m  for  /his  purpose,  ennffhthii:^  of  n  fyrk  in  itt  tn'tl^  irhirh  it  can 
dtj^ess  or  elevate,  m  as  to  carry  its  ttrange  canopy  higher  or  lower,  at  pkasure. 
Lihc  the  ftvo  preceding  insectSt  this  grtw  is  aho  mmt  unexpectedly  iransformtd 

*  Linn.  Trans,  iii.  10. 
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into  a  verv  pretty  green  hectUy  of  the  farm  of  aUrioite^  lie  wing^mt  9f  H^iiA 
project  all  rnfffd  as  a  rm-rrini^  for  the  ku^s" 

The  part  ibat  especially  coincides  with  the  insect,  I  have  noticed,  is  placed  in 
ittfics.  The  figfuies  in  the  book  convey  an  aeconte  idea  of  the  animu^ 
initead  ofgrec/j,  is  of  a  reddish  colour*  rather  more  verging:  to  hmu  n,  than  in 
the  common  -bird,  m  hich  is  so  well  known  to  all  from  childhood,  and  which 
^it  closely  resembles.  It  devours,  in  its  gnib  state,  the  jalap  leaf  largely,  and 
g^ows  rapidly  from  a  minute  size  to  the  bigness  of  half  a  pea,  when  it  ceases 
apparently  to  eat,  and  in  a  Sc%  days  is  tnuisfbrmcd  into  <be  beetle  state*  which 
also  derotn  the  ksf* 


JUGLANS  CINER£A. 

Buttemutt  or  White  fFakwt.   The  inner  hark  of  the  rooL 

This  is  ao  abnndant  tree  in  the  United  Statea.   Its  sap  affords  n 

sugar  equal  to  the  maple.  An  eiLtract  of  the  inDcr  bark,  especially 
of  the  root,  is  an  efficacious  and  mild  laxative  in  doses  of  from  ten 

to  twenty  grains. 

During  Oic  Amencrin  war,  the  extract  made  from  the  inner  bark 
of  this  tree,  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Rush,  and  other  medical 
men  in  our  military  liospital;  and  being  frc(|uently  adminisU  rcd  to 
patients  under  the  operation  of  inoculated  «tnall-pox,  it  was  proved 
to  he  an  excellent  substitute  ibr  jalap  or  other  cathartics.  It  is  now 
esteemed  as  a  valuable  purgative,  in  duses  from  ten  to  thirty  grains, 
not  occasioning  heat  or  irritation^  and  is  greatly  commended  in  cases 
.  of  d jsenterj.  Conjoined  with  calomel,  it  is  rendered  more  active  * 
and  efficacioos,  es|ieciall  j  in  billons  habits.  As  this  extract  is  often 
very  carelessly  prepared  bj  the  country  people,  it  ougbt  to  be  pre- 
paid 1)j  the  apothecaries,  or  practitioners  themselves;  and  as  a 
domestic  medicine  of  considerable  importance,  it  should  be  adopted 
by  every  physician.  Tlie  bark  of  the  root  of  this  tree  will  escitn  a 
blister,  and  the  bark  and  shells  of  the  nut  dye  a  good  brown  colour. 
A  decoction  of  the  inucr  bark  is  advantageously  employed  as  a  ca- 
thartic in  the  disease  of  horses,  called  i\\e  yelhw  icatcr.  The  ex- 
tract should  be  made  from  the  bark  in  the  month  of  May  or  June. 
It  is  introduced  into  tijc  /'harm.  U.  S.  and  of  PhiL  under  the 
name  of  Juglans — and  into  that  of  N.  York  as  Juglandis  extr&ctuui. 
—See  its  preparation  under  the  head  of  extracts. 

JUNIPBRUS. 

1.  JuNiPERUs  Communis.  E,  L*  D. 

Ju3fdptf.    Common  Juniper,    Th€  Berriee  and  7>9i«.    7%e  (ML 

Diada  Monode^hia.  Nat  Ord.  Con^erw. 

^jyn.  Geneviier  ordinaiie,  (F.)  Wsehholder  heetcn,  (G.)  SereobiooaH 

(Dutch.)  Ginepra^  (L) 

This  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  growing  on  heaths  and  hilly  grounds 
in  all  parts  of  I. u rope:  the  berries  are  brought  from  Holland  and 
from  Italy.*   The  Italian  berries  are  in  general  reckoned  the  best 

*  The  hemes  of  the  Juniper  might  be  collected  with  little  trouU^  in  sul^ 
ficieot  qusntities  to  prevent  their  importation  hito  the  United  States. 
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Jumper  berries  liave  a  strong  not  agreeable  smell,  and  a  warm 
punsent  sweet  taste,  which  if  they  are  long  chewed,  or  previously 
welfbruised,  is  followed  by  a  bitterish  one.  Their  predominant  con- 
■titaeats  are  essential  oil,  and  a  sweet  mvcilaginona  matter. 

llib  ehmb  it  aleo  a  nattve  of  the  Korthem  States*  seldom  more 
tiian  two  or  three  feet  hieh.  The  berries  are  said  to  be  coDsideraU 
inferior  in  strength  and  flavour  to  those  of  Europe. 

Medical  use. — To  the  oil  they  are  indebted  for  their  stimnlating 
canainatiTey  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic  properties.  They  are  most 
eomanonly  used  in  the  form  of  infusion,  as  a  diuretic  drink  in  dropsy. 
The  essential  oil  may  be  separated  by  distillation.  It  possesses  the 
same  properties  in  a  higher  degree,  and  imparts  them  to  ardent 
spirits.  The  peculiar  flavour,  and  well  known  diuretic  effbcts  of 
Hollands,  are  owing  to  the  oil  of  Juniper.  The  decoction  and  ex- 
tract are  very  inert  preparations,  of  the  class  of  bitters. 

Every  part  of  the  plant  contains  the  same  essential  oil;  therefdre 
an  lofbsioii  of  the  tops  Is  likewise  diuretic.  The  wood,  also,  was  for- 
nerly  offieinaL  In  warm  eoantries  a  resin  exudes  from  the  juniper 
tree.  It  b  cdled  sandarac^  and  is  often  mixed  with  mastich.  It  b 
not  a  pure  resin,  for*  accordine  to  Mr.  Giese,  about  one-fifth  of  it  is 
not  sotnble  in  water  or  in  alooholy  bat  in  etheri  resembling  in  these 
respects  copal. 

QCj*  Junipenu,  Fkanu  U.  &  and  of  PAi^— Junipeii  Bmcs  et  ^fim'fffi 
XT,  York  PWm. 

2;  Juinpsnvs  ViaGiiiiAKA.  Bed  Cedar,    The  Leime, 

This  species  rises  into  a  tree  of  considerable  size,  which  Mi- 
chaux  found  from  Maine  to  the  Cape  of  Florida j  and  its  botanical 
distinction  from  the  Juniperus  Sabina,  is  by^  no  means  easy;  in  sen- 
sible aad  medicinal  propetties,  they  are  said  to  be  equally  allied. 
It  is  freonenti J  known  wroQ^oat  the  coantry  by  tiie  name  of  savin, 
and  has  long  been  used  for  me  same  purposes.  The  fresh  leaves 
boiled  for  a  short  time  in  about  twice  their  weight  of  lardf  with  a 
little  waZf  ftrm  an  exceUent  cerate  of  peculiar  efficacy  as  a  perpe- 
tual epispastic;  producing  a  chan^  in  the  dischaige  trom  a  serous 
to  a  puriform  appearance. 

Internally,  the  eflects  of  the  leaves  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
savin,  as  an  emmena^ogue,  and  general  stimulant  and  diaphoretic  in 
rheumatism.  They  nave  also  had  some  reputation  as  a  diuretic  in 
dropsy. 

Similar  as  it  is  in  its  effects,  it  would  seem  unnecessary  to  retain 
both  it  and  the  savin  in  our  lists  of  medicines. 

QC^  Phmm,  K  A  at  above.— Jonlpeii  virginianc  IbGi^  N,  TerkPAarm,^ 
introdnoed  bto  tbat  of  PAtJL  saseconiUiy. 

3.  JuNUP£au8  Ltcia.^      Z.  />•  Oubanum.  OumBenn, 

Oltbanum  is  principally  collected  In  Arabia*  and  brought  from 
Mecca  to  Caiio^  firom  whence  it  is  imported  into  Europe.   It  consists 

*  JMpenit  £^aa.— "  Olibaiium»  nys  Thomson,  (Lend.  Disp.  p.  198.)  was 
supposed  on  the  autbority  of  Linnxus,  to  be  the  production  of  the  Juniperus  Ly- 
do»  (^^01^  Dioscoiides^)  but  this  opinion  appears  to  be  erroneoiU{  for  Mr.  Cole- 
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of  transparent  brittle  crains  of  difo«nt  sizes*  Aot  langer  thao  a 
cbesnnty  of  a  red  or  yeflow  colonr,  having  little  taste,  ana  a  peculiar 
aromatic  smell.   Neumann  got  from  480  grains,  346  alci^oiic,  and 

125  watery  extract,  and  inversely  200  watery,  and  273  alcoholic. 
The  distilled  spirit  and  oil  both  smell  of  olibanum,  but  no  oil  sepa- 
rated. It  form«^  a  transparent  solution  with  alcohol,  and  a  milky 
fluid  when  triturated  with  water,  it  is  not  fusible,  but  inflammable, 
and  burns  with  an  a^rceahre  smell.  It  is  the  frankincense  of  the  an- 
cients; and  the  dillusion  of  its  vapour  around  the  altar  still  forms 
part  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  ai:d  Roman  Catholic  churches* 

4.  JuNiPEBUs  Sabika.  £•  Sabina.  X. 
Savin,    7%e  Leaf  and  Oil 

S^.  Sabine,  (F.)  Sudiibaura,  (G.)  Sabina,  (I.  S.)  Bpabvi,  Dioscor. 

•  This  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  a  native  of  Siberia  and  Tartary,  but 
not  unfrequent  in  our  [gardens.  The  leaves  have  a  bitter,  acrid, 
bitinn:  tn>te,  and  a  stron;;  disagreeable  smell:  distilled  with  water, 
they  yield  an  essential  oil,  in  considerable  (juantity. 

Aledlcal  — iSavin  is  a  warm  stimulating  medicine,  capable  of 
producing  diaphoresis,  and  increasing  all  the  secretions,  but  apt  to 
excite  heraorrnagy,  especially  from  the  uterus.  It  is  also  recom- 
mended as  an  anthelnuntic,  and  said  to  be  very  efficient  in  the  cure 
of  gout 

Internally,  a  conserve  of  the  fresh  leaves  is  exhibited  in  doses  of 
from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm. 

Externally,  the  leaves  are  applied  in  the  form  of  powder  or  infu- 
sion, to  warts,  carious  bones,  and  ulcers;  and  in  cases  of  gangrene, 
psora,  and  tinea.  The  essential  oil  is  a  very  active  remedy.  This 
plant  is  much  employed  by  farriers.  A  tincture  of  it  is  also  some- 
times used. 

Sabina,  A  PAami.  ind  of  In  that  of  JT.  FirA^  we  have  it  8a- 
binte  fblia« 


K. 

KALMIA  L.ATIF0L1A.    Broad4em>ed  Laurd,  ^e. 

This  plant  kills  sheep  and  other  animals.  The  Indians  use  a  de- 
coction to  destroy  themselves.  The  powdered  leaves  arc  employed 
with  success  in  tinea  capitis,  and  in  certiun  stages  of  fever.  A  de- 
coction of  it  is  used  for  the  itcht  but  it  should  be  cautiously  a])plied. 
The  brown  powder  attached  to  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves,  and  about 
the  seeds,  is  errhine.  The  powdered  leaves  with  lard  form  an  ointment 

broke  haa  observed,  'this  species  of  Jumper  is  u  nutivo  of  the  south  of  France/ 
and  the  French  botanists  deny  that  it  yields  Uic  resinous  gum  in  question. 
(Aiat.  naearch.  9.  p.  377.)  On  this  account,  theiefore,  and  inflaenced  by 
other  proofs  brouiflit  forward  l)y  Mr.  C.  we  bare  been  induced  to  regard  Oli- 
banum,  ut  least  ili.a  brought  from  Iiulia,  as  the  production  of  the  lioswcllia 
'^rrala  of  Uoxburgu,  although  it  is  still  referred  to  the  /.  Lycia,  in  the  Brili&b 
Pbarniaoopoeia9.»-*We  follow  thoie  tntthorities  for  the  present.  Ed. 
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in  lieniCa.  in  syphilis  this  plant  has  seemed  useful.  A  saturated 
tincture  of  the  leaves  in  proof  spirit,  is  an  active  remedy.* 

•  See  Thomas's  Inaugunil  Dissertation,  1802.  Barton's  Collections,  Part  I. 
p.  18^  H  ^  Pwtn.  p.  36. 


KRAMERIA.    Spec  Fkmt.' H'iUd.  u  69S. 

CI,  4.  Ord»  1.    Tetrandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord,  Rosacee. 
O,  253.    Cahjx  none.    Corolla,  four  petals:  the  superior  Nectary 
three-parted  $  and  inferior  two  leaved,  t  Berry  dry,  echinated,  and 

containing  one  seed. 
Spec.  1.  K.  friandria.  Xriandrous  Krameria.   Flor.  Perm.  torn.  i. 

p.  Gl.    Iron,  xciii. 
OfficinaL  K.ramkui-e  Radix,  Lond.  Krameria  or  Ratanhy  Root. 

St/n.  l'Lat;inhIe,  (F.)  Ruiz  pan  los  dieoteii,  (S.)  Uataohai^  iHutaiaeo,)  Map 
pato,  i'lhrma.) 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Peru,  Rowing;  on  the  argillaceous^  sandy 

and  uri(l  acclivities  of  the  mountains  in  tlie  provinces  of  Huanuco, 
Tarnia,  Canta,  Xauxa,  Caxtambo,  and  lluaiualies,  and  very  abun- 
dantly near  the  city  of  lluanuco.  It  was  also  found  bv  Humboldt  in 
the  province  of  Guancabunba  in  Peru.  It  flov.ers  tliroughout  the 
year;  but  is  in  the  heijzht  of  blossom  in  October  and  November.  It 
IS  a  shrub,  with  very  lung,  much  branched,  spreadinii;  roots,  of  a  ^ 
blacktsh*red  colour  exteriorly^  red  interiorly,  ana  having  an  intensely 
bitter,  styptic  taste*  The  stem  is  procambent,  round,  and  divided 
into  numerous  branches,  which  when  young  are  white  and  rilky,  but 
a-  ti.ey  grow  they  become  naked  below,  and  acquire  a  black  colour. 
The  leaves  are  sparse,  sessile,  oblong-obovate,  pointed,  entire,  and 
covered  with  a  white,  silky  pubescence  on  both  surfaces.  The  flowers 
are  terminal,  solitary,  and  pedunculated.  The  corolla,  for  there  is 
no  calyx,  is  sub-papilionaceous,  consisting  of  four  lake-coloured  pe- 
tals, the  inferior  lari^er  than  the  others,  seriaceous  externally,  but 
internally  smooth  and  shiniiii^:  the  nectary  is  tetraphyllous,  the  two 
upper  leaflets  beinu;  spathulate,  the  two  lower  roundish,  concave,  and 
scale-like.  The  stamens  arc  ihi  ee,  each  composed  of  a  llesh-coloured 
filament,  inserted  between  the  germen  and  the  superior  leaflets  of<the 
nectary,  and  an  urceolate  anther,  terminated  with  a  pencil  of  verjr 
short  hmrs,  and  perforated  with  two  holes  at  the  apex.  The  style  is 
red,  awl'shaped,  supporting  a  simple  stigma,  and  seated  on  an  ovate 
germen,  which  change^  to  a  dry,  hirsute  drupe. 

Ratanhy  root  is  collected  for  medicinal  purposes  after  the  rains. 
As  imported,  it  consists  of  pieces  of  various  sizes;  but  seldom  ex- 
ceeding lialt  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  root  breaks  short,  exhibiting 
in  the  fracture  a  woody  centre,  and  an  easily  separable,  fibrous, 
dark-red  bark. 

f  TbaB  part  ofWilldeiiow't  chuteter  applies  solely  to  JT.  Lanaf  the  pcniape- 

iala  of  the  Flora  Peruviana^  the  only  species  wlilch  he  describes.  The  name 
Ratanhia,  signifies  traiUn^  plant.  This  is  introduced  into  the  Phorm.  of  N. 
Yvrk,  and  of  jP/m/.  In  the  latter  by  the  above  name,  in  the  former,  aa  Krarac- 
tlx  radix. 
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gii«iriiW.—Thebirki>f  Httaahy  root,  wh€a  chcifedt  tttto  biiterf 
astrhigeott  and  at  fint  umacoaai  Irat  the  unprmioii  left  in  (he  MVtli 
is  tweetiah  and  astrinmi^  not  anlike  that  produced  bj  catechi.  The 

woody  centre  is  neany  iaatpidy  and  perfectly  inert  as  a  remedT* 
Ratanhy  root  yields  its  properties  to  boiling  water,  affording  a  dark- 
brown  infusion,  which  emits  an  odour  not  unlike  that  of  a  raw  potatoe, 
tastes  astringent  and  very  bitter,  and  leaver  the  sanie  impression  in 
the  mouth  as  llie  bark  of  the  root  All  the  mineriil  acids  tlirow  down 
copious  precipitates  when  added  to  the  infusion,  but  no  precipitate 
is  caused  by  acetic,  citric,  or  oxalic  acid.  The  pure  alkalies  produce 
DO  firedpitatct  but  deepeo  the  colenr  of  the  inrasloD  to  a  ricn  claret 
brown.  Liine  water  throws  down  a  very  copious  pinkish  procipitaiet 
which  is  soluble  in  muriatic  acid.  Solution  of  sulphatof  iron  strikes 
a  black  colottr*  with  iofosion  of  ratanhy  root;  that  of  acetate  of  lead» 
throws  down  a  pale-brown  precipitate,  leaving  the  infusion  nearly 
colourless  and  limpid;  and  that  of  iodine  a  copious  fiNvn  coloured 
precipitate.  Alcohol  produces  no  effect  on  ti^e  infusion.  Solution  of 
wineglass  separates  tannin. 

Ratanhy  root  digested  in  alcohol  yields  a  deep  reddish-brown  tinc- 
ture, wliich  when  evaporated,  leaves  a  deep  red  briule  resin.  When 
this  tinctare  ispoorea  into  water,  it  throws  dowtt  the  reno  of  a  pink 
cdoiir.  In  ether  the  tincture  is  less  deep  coloared,  and  when  the 
ethereal  tincture  is  eraporated  on  water,  it  leaves  a  pellicle  of  dark 
red  resin  on  the  sarface,  and  a  small  quantity  of  extractive  isdiAued 
through  the  water,  colouring  it  a  light  brown.  From  these  eiperi- 
raents  \ve  may  conclude,  that  the  bark  of  ratanhy  root  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  tannin,  some  gallic  acid,  gum,  fecula,  and  resin. 
From  the  effects  of  the  mineral  acids  on  the  infusion,  they  may  be 
regarded  as  incompatible  in  prescriptions  with  this  root.  Vogcl  states, 
that  he  found  the  constituents  of  100  parts  of  the  root,  to  be  40.00 
of  a  peculiar  principle,  1.50  of  mucilage,  0.50  starch,  48.00  fibrine, 
and  10.00  of  water  and  loss. 

Medical  properties  and  tifei.«Rataahj  root  is  powerlnlly  astria* 
gent.  It  has  been  long  esteemed  in  Peru  as  a  remedy  in  dysentery^ 
attended  with  bloody  stools;  as  a  detergent  in  ulceration  of  the  gumSf 
and  a  stomachic  corroborant.  It  is  also  employed  in  fixing  the  teeth, 
when  they  become  loosened  by  the  receding  of  the  gums:*  and  for 
invinf^  a  fine  red  colour  to  the  gums  and  lips.  It  is  powerfully  styp- 
tic when  applied  to  wounds,  and  on  this  account  has  been  used  in 
internal  haemorrhages,  particularly  hematuria.  Alibert  states  that  it 
has  bean  ased  with  sacceas  in  France,  in  cases  of  leucorrhcca.  It  is 
little  known  in  Great  Britain  as  a  medicine,  although  it  has  be«i 
long  known  to  those  who  manufacture  port  winei  and  a  large  qnan* 
tity  of  its  extract  is  prepared  solely  for  this  purpose  in  South  Ame* 
rica.  Ttis  certainly  likely  to  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Materia 
Medica,  in  intermittents,  diarrhoeas,  hnrmorrhages,  and  all  cases  in 
which  astringents  are  indicated.  It  has  also  been  found  useful  in 
chronic  rheumatism;  in  gastrodynia,  attended  by  dyspepsia,  head- 
ache, and  vertigo^  and  in  all  diseases  of  the  digestive  oigana,  in 

•  An  excellent  tooth  powder  imy  be  composed  by  mixing' one  partof  fiaebf 
powdered  Ratanhy  root,  with  three  parts  of  powdered  charcoal.  T. 
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whiflh  the  powers  of  the  stomach  are  impaired;  and  when  there  ia 
great  debility  of  the  nervous  systeait  it  operates  as  powerfully  and 
more  immediately  than  the  Cinchona  bark;  whilst  in  cases  of  general 
asthenia,  its  invigorating  effects  are  very  evident.  Ratanhy  root  may 
be  exhibited  in  substance*  or  in  the  form  of  extract,  or  in  infusion 
and  decoction.  The  dose  in  substance  is  from  gr.  x.  to  ^ss.  :*  of  the 
infusion  made  \vith  ^ss.  of  the  bruised  root  to  f  gvj.  of  boiling  water, 
from  f^x.  to  f3ij. :  and  of  the  decoction,  made  with  Jij.  of  the 
bruised  root,  and  Oj.  of  distilled  water,  from  f  Jj.  to  f^ij.  On  the 
continent  it  is  exhibited  in  the  form  of  tincture,  made  by  dirresting 
for  twelve  days  ^iij.  of  the  powdered  root  with  ^ij.  of  orange  peel, 
^8S.  of  serpeutaria  root,  and  5j*  of  safiron,  in  Oij.  ol  rcctitied  spirit 
of  wine.  The  extract  is  also  much  used* 


L. 

LACTUCA. 

S^ft^eneaia  ^quoits,  Nat.  Ord.  Compositas  scm^fioteuloaaSf  Lino.  OKe&onuea^  Juif> 
1.  Laotuca  Vi&osa.  E,    Strong-scented  Lettuce.  Leaves. 

This  plant  is  biennial,  and  grows  wild  on  rubbish  and  roug^  banks 
in  many  places  in  Great  Britain. 

It  smells  strongly  of  opium,  and  resembles  it  in  some  of  its  effects; 
and  its  narcotic  power,  like  that  of  the  poppy  heads,  resides  in  its 

milky  juice. 

medical  use. — An  extract  prepared  from  the  expressed  juice  of 
the  leaves  of  the  plant,  gathered  when  in  flower,  is  recommended  in 
small  doses  in  dropsy.  In  dropsies  of  long  8tandin;nr,  proceeding 
li'oiu  visceral  obstructions,  it  lias  been  ^iveii  to  the  extent  of  half  an 
ounce  a-day.  It  is  said  to  agree  with  ue  stomach,  to  quench  thirst, 
fo  be  gently  laxative,  powerfully  diuretic,  and  somewhat  diaphoretic. 
Plentuul  dilution  is  allowed  during  its  operation.  Dr.  Collm  of  Vi- 
enna asserts,  that  out  of  twenty«fonr  dropsical  patients,  all  but  one 
were  cured  by  this  medicine. 

2.  Laotooa  Elokgata.    Wild  LUtuee*   The  Plant* 

We  presume  its  properties  arc  analogous  tp  the  preceding.  K 

seems  an  unnecessary  addition  to  our  lists. 

Ojr  Pharm.  U.  &  KoA  thai  of  FkiL  leGondtfv.  It  is  also  introduced  iato 
the  iV.  York  liat  ' 

S.  Lactuoa'Satita.  E.  X.  €htrden  Lettuce*  The  etmcretemilky  juke. 

LACTuoARiuM.t  E*    Lcttucc  Opium, 

Sijn.  Laitue,  (F.)  Lattich,  (G.) 
This  plant,  so  valuable  as  an  article  of  diet,  abounds  with  a  milky 
jnice^  which  possesses  all  the  characteristic  properties  of  the  opium 

•  The  iV.  York  Pharm.  says  from  ^i.  to 

f  This  article,  which  was  adopted  in  its  prhnnry  list  in  the  Pharm.  F.  S.  and 
still  continues  in  that  of  York,  has  been  thrown  into  the  xamdary  li»t  of  the 
PhiL  Pharm/ 
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of  the  shops,  and  nay  be  ococured  from  It  in  sufficient  gnantiij  to 
repay  any  labour  bestowea  on  it  for  iWis  purpose*  A  Berics  of  com- 
parative experiments  instituted  for  the  purpose,  and  detailed  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  American  Philust^j-liical  Transactions,  nearly 
CjO  years  .![:'>,  h;LVC  assured  me  of  the  iilenlity  of  l!ic  opium  procured 
from  t!ic  p'Vjjy  and  froin  this  sjiccies  of  the  lettuce.  These  experi- 
ments were  matle  on  fro^;:;.  as  well  as  on  tlie  human  subject.  The 
laudanum  from  the  opium  ul  liie  ietiuce,  increases  the  pulac  in  force 
and  frcuuency,  and  produces  the  same  effects  as  result  from  Mmilar 
doses  or  commim  laudanum.  It  has  been  used  with  advantage  in 
allaying  the  pain  of  chronic  rheumatism  and  colic;  in  checking  the 
frequent  stools  accompanying  diarrhcea;  in  allaying  cough,  &c.;  and 
doubtless  the  plant  might  be  advantageously  cultivated  for  medical 
purposes,  especially  as  the  opium  is  procured  after  the  ]>eriod  in 
which  the  plant  is  u:^eful  for  the  table.  Dr.  Duncan  has  published 
some  observations  on  its  various  preparations. 

The  milky  juice,  if  secured  in  ch'sely  ?^(,)ppcd  vials,  ami  filled 
completely  wiili  it,  does  nut  change  its  culour,  or  but  very  liille,;  I 
have  two  or  three  vials  full,  which  are  above  years  old,  and  tliough 
exposed  to  the  light,  have  evinced  little  alteration.  I  presume, 
therefore,  the  clian^  of  colour  which  exposure  produces,  is  depen- 
«]l  lit  oil  the  ab.-^orption  of  oxyj^en. 

This  juice  has  been  analyzed  by  Mr.  John,  of  Berlin,  and  found 
to  consist  of  v.ater,  caoutc!  ouc  as  its  principal  constituent,  a  trace 
of  resin,  a  small  ([uantity  ol  bitter  extractive,  and  pho:;j*]K\ts,  muriat>. 
and  sulp!iats.  This  atialysis  may  however  be  doubted  of>  since  in 
every  |i:irticular  it  is  found  identical  witli  opium. 

AUIutu;rii  it  is  so  luni;  since  1  first  demonstrated  this  iacr,  anil  the 
facility  \wih  which  liie  opium  might  be  procured  from  the  phuiij 
little  notice  was  taken  of  it,  until  the  venerable  Dr.  Duncan,  sen. 
took  up  the  subject  in  1810,  in  a  paper  read  to  tiie  Caledonian  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  entitled,  Observations  on  the  preparation  of  sopo- 
riGc  medicines  from  common  garden  lettuce."  This  paper  may  be  seen 
in  his  observations  on  pulmonary  consumption,  in  an  appendix,  and 
amply  proves  the  value  of  th<'  article  in  question,  lie  lias  not,  how- 
evi']-,  «^iven  me  :\}\\  credit  H  r  my  anUrior  remarks  in  the  American 
Pliilub»>phical  Society's  'I'raiisactions,  or  in  the  lirst  edition  of  this 
Dispensatory,  publislied  in  lc^(■^;  and  to  wliich  1  may  claim  a  title. 
He  has,  indeed,  in  another  communicuiiun  to  tiic  same  society  la 
1811,  spoken  of  my  observations  and  experiments;  but  in  a  way 
that  might  readily  lead  to  the  supposition,  that  his  observations  pre- 
ceded mine. 

I  sliall  here  introduce  from  his  observations  on  consumption,  the 

JMclhod  vj' i^npuylnt^  Ihcln^ihsalcd  Juice  of  LcUuce^  or  the  Huccui 

Sphsatu^  Lacttfr:i  rrcdh'is. 

**Tnke  any  (juantily  of  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  the  lettuce,  when 
the  ]>lar[  i«;  nearly  ready  to  llower.  l^i  uise  iliem  well,  and  includ- 
ing them  in  a  hempen  b:\'r,  compress  them  stron;:ly  till  they  vield 
their  juice.  Let  this  juice  be  evaporated  in  llat  vessels,  heated  with 
boiling  water.  Let  the  eva^ration  be  continued  till  the  expressed 
juice  be  reduced  to  the  consistence  of  thick  honey. 
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Accordioj^  to  the  trials  which  I  have  made,  twelve  poands  of 
lettnce  will  y  ield  about  eight  ounces  of  inspissated  juice. 

Method  of  prcjjarin^  ihc  Tincture  of  Lcltucc  Leaves;  or  the 
Tinctura  foliorum  siccaiorum  Larluci-  .SV//ua*. 

"To  one  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  and  stalks  of  the  lettuce  cut 
down,  add  eight  ounces  of  the  diluted  alcohol  of  the  EdinburHi 
Pharmacopoeia.  Let  the  vessels  containing  this  mixture  be  kept  for 
a  week  in  a  warm  place,  shakini;  it  frccjuently.  Let  the  lifjuor  then 
be  strained  through  paper,  and  kept  for  use.  About  lifty  drops  may 
be  taken  for  a  duse." 

The  following  additional  preparatiuus  he  aiierwards  added  in 
another  essay. 

1.  Sohaio  9ueci  ipUaoH  laeiuese, — ^Prepared  from  the  iospissat- 
ed  juice  spontaneously  esuding  from  the  plant  when  woundeo. 

2.  y  Lactucarium^^An  extract  prepared  by  evaporating  the  above 
solution  or  tincture. 

3.  Tinctura  laetucanL^FreptLnd  by  dissoiving  iactucarium  in 
proof-spirit  of  wine. 

4.  SuccKs  spi.'isatus  /tfc/z/c./  .— Prepared  by  inspissating  the  ex- 
pressed juice  of  the  recent  plant. 

5.  *'  Tinctura  folhrmn  Iaciuca\ — Prejiared  by  extracting  the  ac- 
tive powers  of  the  lettuce^  from  the  leaves  of  the  dried  plant,  by 
warm  infusion  in  proof-i?jjirit.-' 

The  following  observations  on  the  method  of  obtaining  Lactuca- 
riuniy  or  lettuce  opium,  from  the  lactuca  sativa  of  Linnaeus,  the  com- 
mon garden  lettuce,  by  Mr.  John  Young,  Surgeon  in  Edinbui^h, 
will  not  be  irrelevant;  as  they  come  from  a  gentleman  who  has 
largely  devoted  himself  to  the  subject. 

««In  collecting  Iactucarium  last  ^ear,  according  to  the  method 
recommended  by  Dr.  Duncan,  sen.  m  the  Memoirs  of-  the  Caledo- 
nian  Horticulturnl  Sx  icty,  I  found,  that  it  not  only  occupied  much 
time,  but  that  I  was  oltea  disappointed  of  the  substance  which  I  ex- 
pected to  obtain,  from  its  b.  in  >;  washed  ofl'  by  rain.  It  uccuired  to 
mc,  that  the  milky  juice  (»1  ihe  lettuce  min;ht  be  immediately  col- 
lected from  ilic  j)lant  in  great  abundance,  by  absorbin:^  it  on  cotton 
soon  after  it  exudes  from  the  plant,  and  while  it  yet  continues  in  a 
liquid  state;  and  by  afterwards  inspissating  it  by  a  moderate  heat, 
communicated  from  a  water  or  vapour  bath. 

**I  accordingly  adopted  that  method  this  year,  (1816,)  I  had  the 
ice  lettuce  planted  in  rows;  and  when  the  top  of  the  stem  was  about 
a  foot  above  the  p;round,  I  then  cut  off  about  an  inch  from  the  top 
of  each  plant.  The  milky  juice  inimediately  be^an  to  rise  above  the 
wounded  surface.  I  cut  oft*  the  tops  of  all  the  ]ilants  before  I  began 
to  collect.  But  after  the  portion  which  had  exuded  was  removed  by 
the  cotton,  1  found  that  the  milky  juice  ceased  to  exude,  until  I  had 
made  another  wound.  I  bo'j;an  to  collect  at  the  end  of  the  border, 
where  I  made  tiie  first  incision,  and  then  cut  olV  a  thin  cross  slice 
from  the  steui  ui  each  plant,  leaving  fresh  wounds  as  I  went  along. 
These  I  found  covered  with  milky  juice  each  time  when  I  returned 
to  where  I  set  out.  But  after  going  round  the  plants  ^ut  five  or 
•    six  timesy  in  the  way  mentioned,  they  ceased  to  give  out  any  more 
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milky  juice  at  that  time.   But  this  pracM  may  be  rtptttod  two  or 

tbrcc  times  in  a  day. 

**  In  the  manner  above  described,  I  have  collected  more  of  the 
milky  juice  in  one  day,  than  I  did  last  year  in  five  days,  when  it 
was  not  removed  till  it  had  acquired  a  dry  state  and  black  colour. 
Having  meutioned  to  a  Iricnd  my  mode  of  collecting  the  milky  juice 
ill  its  recent  state  hj  mtaxa  ef  cottoD,  he  suggested  the  use  of  a  wet 
sponge  for  that  purpose.  ThiSi  I  find,  answers  better  than  the  ooi- 
ton;  the  juice  being  both  more  completely  removed  from  the  plant» 
and  more  easily  expressed,  than  from  tlie  cotton.  The  nilkj  jniee 
collected  in  this  way  into  a  tea-cup,  or  any  similar  vessel,  soon  ac« 
quires  a  dark-brown  colour,  like  opium  obtained  from  the  papaver 
somniferum,  and  has  all  its  otlier  sensible  (jualities.  Hence  it  may 
justly  be  distinguished  by  the  title  of  lettuce-opium,  although,  per- 
haps, less  conuision  would  arise,  from  employing  the  name  which 
Dr.  Duucau  has  adopted,  Uiat  of  laciucat  ium. 

From  what  I  have  observed  respecting  this  method  of  collecting 
the  milky  juice  from  the  lactnca  sativa,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  in  the 
lame'manner,  opium  mieht  be  procured  in  this  country  from 
paver  somniferum,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  foteigti  opium.  Ilr. 
James  Howison,  who  was  for  some  time  empk^ed  by  the  Uonowable 
East  India  Company  to  superintend  the  preparation  of  opium  in 
Bengal,  has  published  an  essay  on  that  subject  in  the  tirst  volume  of 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  page  368, 
which  contains  many  important  observations  respecting  the  prepa- 
ration of  opium  in  Britain.  But  the  method  of  collecting  the  milky 
juice  from  the  plant  by  means  of  cotton  or  a  spouse,  possesses  many 
advantages  which  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  flask  which  he  proposes, 
or  by  the  knife  and  cup  of  the  Hindoos:  for  by  thmr  method  of  eel- 
lection,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  milky  jnice^  exuding  from  the 
head  of  the  poppy,  must  be  lost  Bnt  by  preparing  opium  in  Britain^ 
a  still  greater  advantage  would  accrue.  It  would  be  obtained  in  a 
perfectly  pure  state,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  the  opium 
which  is  brought  to  us  from  abroad." 

ICT'  From  some  considerable  |)ersoual  experience,  I  am  led  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  most  expeditious  mode  of  collecting  the  white  juice 
of  the  lettuce,  is  simply  to  cut  slightly  through  the  epidermis  or  out* 
ward  rind,  and  penetrate  the  lactaeelfiB  of  the  stems;  beginning  from 
the  bottom  of  tke  stalk,  and  proceeding  upwardsf  often  two  dropa 
miy  be  obtained  from  one  cut  By  this  means  the  stem  remaining 
entire,  will  again  yield  the  juice  id  twenty-four  hours,  being  only 
temporarily  exliausted.  The  fresh  drawn  lettuce  juice,  though  aa 
white,  porluips  even  whiter  than  that  of  the  poppy — yet,  in  coa2^- 
lating  or  consolidating!;,  it  seems  to  dry  in  rough  grumuli,  rather 
than  with  tlie  line  polished  or  varnished  surface  of  that  of  the  poppy. 
That  there  is  some  great  diflerence  between  the  opium  of  the  two, 
thnvery  procesaof  dryina;  would  indicate — what  it  exactly  is,  1  know 
not  I  have  never  yet  luteeled  morphium  in  the  lactucarium,  nor 
de  I  find  that  others  have.  If  there,  it  probably  is  in  some  as  yet 
undeveloped  combination.   We  have  yet  much  to  learn,  both  as  to 

lactucarium  and  to  opium  Under  the  nsad  of  Papaver  aomefiir<te 

remarka  may  be  found  on  this  sabject 
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Snneandria  Monogi/nia.  Nat.  Ord.  Obraeese^  linn.  I^auri,  Juss. 

Bay  Dree*    Cottumen  Sweet  Bay.   Leaves^  Berme^  OU, 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  but  bears  the  winters 
of  Great  Britain  perfectly  well.  Both  leaves  and  berries  contain  a 
considerable  quantity  of  essential  oil)  which  renders  them  aromaticy 
atimulatins^  substances. 

The  berries  are  generally  brought  from  the  Mediterranean,  and 
are  more  pungent  than  the  leaves.  In  Spain  and  Italy  a  considera- 
ble qnantitj  of  oil  is  obtained  by  expresgioD  from  the  fresh  berries. 
It  bas  a  green  colour^  and  strong  aromatic  taste  and  smell*  As  it, 
therefore,  is  not  a  fixed  oilt'bnt  a  mixture  of  fixed  and  essential  oil, 
and  as  its  peculiar  properties  depend  entirely  on  the  presence  of  the 
latter,  it  is  incorrectly  stated  to  be  a  fixed  oil  by  the  Edinbaigh  Col- 
lege. It  should  rather  have  been  denominated,  from  the  mode  of  its 
preparation,  an  expressed  oil. 

Aledicai  tMe.-»It  id  only  used  as  a  stimulant 

S.  Laurus  Sassafras.        Sassafras.  Z.  D. 

Sassafras,  Bark  of  the  Hoof.    The  Boot  and  If  ml.  Essential  OU. 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  N.  and  S.  America  and  Cochin  China,  and 
is  cultivated  in  Jamaica.  It  is  the  root  which  is  commonly  employed. 
It  is  bryught  to  us  in  long  branched  pieces.  It  is  soft,  lij^ht,  and  of 
a  spop'^y  texture;  of  a  rusty  white  colour;  of  a  strong  pleasant  smell, 
resembling  that  of  fennel;  and  a  sweetish  aromatic,  sub-acrid  taste. 
The  bark  is  rough,  of  a  brown-asli  colour  on  the  outside,  and  ferru- 
ginous colour  within;  spongy  and  divisible  into  layers,  and  of  a 
stronger  taste  and  sinell  than  the  wood. 

Neumann  got  from  480  grains,  80  of  alcoholic,  and  afterwards  60 
of  watery  extract,  and  inversely  120  watery  and  7*5  alcoholic.  In 
distillation  the  alcohol  elevates  nothing,  but  vrater  a  ponderoas  es- 
sential oil,  in  the  proportion  of  about  ten  from  480. 

Medical  we. — Sassafras,  from  the  quantity  of  volatile  oil  it  con* 
tains,  is  agentlj  stimalating,  heating,  sudorificyand  diuretic  remedy. 

It  is  best  given  in  infusion.  The  decoction  and  extract  are  mere 
bitters,  as  the  oil  is  dissipated  hy  the  preparation. 

The  essential  oil  may  be  obtained  separate  by  distillation.  It  is 
of  a  whitish-yellow  colour,  and  sinks  in  water.  It  is  highly  stimu- 
lating and  heating,  and  must  be  s;iven  only  in  very  small  doses. 

The  baik  is  useful  in  intermittents;  and  the  od  is  said  to  be  effi- 
cacious applied  externally  to  wens.*<»It  forms  a  very  delightful  ad- 
dition to  the  volatile  tincture  of  guaiacnm,  and  gives  a  pleasant  fla* 
vour  to  pills. 

QCj'  Sassa^lai,  U,  &  PAorm^Samfiw  corlez,  Pkarm,  N.  JML— SMSnfiai 
medoJU— SaM^fras  radids  cortex,  Pkarm,  PkU, 


•  Barton's  CoUectiona,  Fart  L  p.  19.  49. 
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S.  Laurui  CnnrAMoinrif.  Z>.  Cnm amomvii.  D* 

The  (inner)  Bark^  and  Ui  E$8enlial  (XL 

This  valuable  tree  is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  where  it  was  guarded 
with  unremittinf];  jealousy  by  the  Dutch,  that  they  miglit  monopolize 
the  commerce  ot  its  productions.  They  failed,  however,  in  the  at- 
tempt; and  cinnamon  trees  are  found,  not  only  in  other  parts  of  the 
Eaht  Indies,  but  also  in  Jamaica,  and  oiiier  islands  of  the  West  In- 
dies. Ceylon  DOW  belong  to  the  British*  and  Cs|itdn  Perchnl  has 
pobllshed  a  very  interesting  accoant  of  tiie  ciDDamon  tree.  It  is 
foand  in  greatest  perfection  in  the  immediate  neMbourhood  of  Co- 
Ittmbo,  and  grows  from  four  to  ten  feet  high,  very  bushy.  The  leaves 
resemble  those  of  the  laurel,  and  have  the  hot  taste  and  smell  of 
cloves  when  chewed.  The  blossom  is  white  and  very  abundant,  but 
dirt'uses  no  odour.  The  fruit  resembles  an  acorn,  and  a  t^pecies  of 
fixed  oil  is  obtained  from  it.  There  are  several  different  species  of 
cinnamon  trees,  or  trees  resembling;  them,  in  Ceylon,  but  four  only 
are  barked  by  {governments  the  honey  cinnamon,  the  snake  cinna- 
mon*  the  camphor  cinnamont  which  is  inferior  to  these»  and  yields 
camfihor  from  its  roots,  and  mixed  with  gom  from  incisions  made 
into  it,  and  the  eabatte  cinnamont  which  is  harsher  and  more  astrin- 

fent  than  the  others.  Thehark  is  collected  at  two  seasons;  the  grand 
arrest  lasts  from  April  to  August,  the  little  harvest  is  in  December. 
Such  branches  as  are  three  years  old  are  lopped  oft*,  the  epidermis  is 
then  scraped  oS',  the  bark  slit  up,  loosened  and  removed  entire,  so 
as  to  form  a  tube  open  at  one  side.  The  smaller  of  these  are  inserted 
within  the  larger,  and  they  arc  spread  out  to  dry.  They  are  then 
packed  up  in  bundles.  The  tasting  of  these  bundles  to  ascertain  their 
qualityis  a  tery  disagreeable  datj  imposed  on  the  snigeonsy  as  it 
excoriates  the  tongue  and  mouth,  and  causes  such  intolerable  pain  as 
renders  it  impossible  for  them  to  continue  the  preparations  two  or 
three  days  successively.  Id  their  turns,  however,  they  are  obliged 
to  resume  it,  and  they  attempt  to  mitigate  the  pain  by  occasionaUy 
eatins;a  piece  of  bread  and  butter.  It  is  then  made  up  into  large 
bundles  about  four  feet  long,  and  eighty  pounds  in  weight.  In  stow- 
ing the  bales  on  ship-board,  the  interstices  are  filled  up  with  black 
pepper,  which  is  supposed  to  improve  both  spices. 

The  best  cinnamon  is  rather  pliable,  and  ought  not  much  to  exceed 
stout  writing  paper  in  thickness.  It  is  of  a  fight  yellowish  colour; 
it  possesses  a  sweet  taste,  not  so  hot  as  to  occasion  pain,  and  not 
succeeded  by  any  after-taste.  The  inferior  kind  is  distinguished  by 
being  thicker,  of  a  darker  and  brownish  colour,  hot,  pungent  when 
chewed,  and  succeeded  by  a  disagreeable,  bitter  after-taste.  The 
Dutch  were  accused  of  deteriorating  their  cinnamon  bv  Tnixiiij*;  it 
with  a  proportion  of  real  cinnamon,  but  which  had  been  deprived  of 
its  essential  oil  by  distillation.  This  fraud  could  only  be  detected 
by  the  weaker  smell  and  taste.  It  is  also  often  mixed  with  cassia 
bark.  This  last  is  easily  distinguishable  by  its  breaking  over  smooth, 
and  by  its  slimy,  mucilaginous  taste,  without  any  thing  of  the  rough- 
ness of  the  true  cinnamon. 

By  distillation  with  water,  it  furnishes  a  small  quantity  of  yeij 
pungent  and  fragrant  oil|  the  water  itself  remains  long  milky,  and 
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has  a  ilHHig  flaToar  of  cinnamon.  The  watery  extract  in  Neu- 
mann's  experiment  amounted  to  720  from  7680  parts.  With  alco« 
hoi  the  oil  does  not  rise  in  distiUatioD«  but  remains  in  the  eztract» 
which  amounts  to  960. 

The  essential  oil  of  cinnamon  has  a  whitish-yellow  colour,  a  pun- 
gent burning  taste,  and  the  peculiar  line  flavour  of  cinnamon  in*a 
very  great  uWree.  It  should  sink  in  water,  and  be  eutirelj  soluble 
in  alcohol.   U  is  principally  prepared  in  Ceylon. 

Mediad  tite^— Cinnamon  is  a  very  elegant  and  nseliil  aromattCt 
more  grateful  both  to  the  palate  and  stomach  tiian  most  other  sub« 
stances  of  this  class.  Like  other  aromatics,  the  eflbcts  of  cinnamon 
are  stimulating,  heating,  stomachic,  carminative  and  tonic;  but  it 
is  rather  used  as  an  adjunct  to  other  remedies^  than  as  a  remedy 
itself. 

The  oil  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  stimulants  we  possess,  and  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  cordial  in  cramps  of  the  stomacn,  and  in  syn- 
cope; or  as  a  stimulant  in  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  or  to  deaden  the 
nerve  in  tooth-ache.  But  it  is  principally  used  as  an  aromatic^  to 
cover  the  less  agreeable  taste  orother  drugs. 

(C7*  Cimiuiioiiuuiih  Fharm,  U,  &  and  of  PAi/^— CimuumMUi  cortei*  Pkarm, 
If.  York. 


4.  Laurus  Cassia.  E.  L,  Z). 
CaUia  Tree.  The  Bark  and  Flower'bude  gathered  btfare  ih^  open, 

i&n.  of  Me  Barlu  Caste,  (F.)  Casia,  (6.)  CanneHhia,  (|.)  Seleddieli»  (Ar.) 

Tej,  (H.)  Twaeha,  (Ban.) 

iSfyn.         Budf.  Fleur  de  la  Cannelle,  (F.)  Cassia  BloemcDy  (D.)  Tejpatkm 

konpuli  (H.)  Sindgapoo,  (Tam.) 

Thb  tree*  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Laums  Cinnamomum. 
The  bark,  which  is  imported  from  different  parts  of  the  East  Indies 
and  from  China,  has  a  very  exact  resemblance  to  the  cinnamon.  It 
is  distinguishable  from  the  cinnamon,  by  bein^  of  a  thicker  and 
coarser  appearance,  and  by  its  breaking  short  and  smooth^  while  the 
cinnamon  breaks  fibrous  and  shivery. 

It  resembles  cinnamon  still  more  exactly  in  its  aromatic  flavour 
and  pungency  than  in  its  external  appearance,  and  seems  only  to 
differ  from  it  in  being  considerably  weaker,  and  in  abounding  more 
with  a  mucilaginous  matter. 

Cassia  buds  are  the  flower-buds  which  are  gathered  and  dried  be- 
fore they  expand.  Thej  Imve  the  appeiurance  of  a  nailf  consisting 
of  a  round  head*  about  the  size  of  a  pepper-corn,  surrounded  with 
the  imperfect  hexangular  corolla^  which  gradually  terminates  in  a 
point  Thej  have  a  brown  colottr»  and  the  smell  and  taste  of  cinna- 
mon. 

Medical  use, — Both  the  bark  and  buds  of  cassia  possess  the  same 
properties  with  cinnamon,  though  in  an  inferior  degree. 

The  bark  is  very  frequently,  and  sometimes  unintentionally,  sub- 
stituted for  the  more  expensive  cinnamon  j  and  the  producte  obtain- 

*  U0wm,  Dioflcor.  Darwnl  Kurondii,  (Cingaleie.)  Canndla  Uatt^  (Port) 
Wilde  CmiuIc^  (Dutcb.) 
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ed  from  cam  bark  and  buds  hj  daMMoHf  are  in  no  mpect  infe- 
rior to  those  prepared  from  cinnamon. 
(C^  IdciDi  Fiarm.  U.      Lauri  Caam  Cortex,  PAorm.  M  Ymrk, 


LAVANDULA.*  L,  D,    Lavandula  Spica.  E. 
Lavender*    Tke  Ho/were*  • 
Didjgnwmiu  Qywmotpem&BU  Kat.  Old.  FkHeUbim, 

Syn.  Lawde»  (F.)  LavandelbluiDen,  (G.^  LaTanda,  (I.)  AQuueOM*  (8.) 

I9M}>  Theppnr. 

LaYender  is  a  well  knowot  small*  abrubbj,  perennial  plant,  a  na- 
tire  of  the  south  of  Europe«  but  frequeotlj  cultivated  In  our  gardens 
for  the  sake  of  its  perfume.  There  are  two  varieties.  The  flowers 
of  both  have  a  fragrant,  agreeable  smell,  and  a  warm,  pungent*  bit- 
terish taste,  the  broad-leaved  sort  is  the  Strongest  in  both  respects* 
and  j)rields  in  distillation  thrice  as  much  essential  oil  as  the  other, 
its  oil  is  also  hotter  and  specifically  heavier;  hence,  in  the  southern 
parts  of  France,  where  both  kinds  ^;row  wild,  this  only  is  used  for 
the  distillation  of  what  is  called  Oil  of  apike*  The  narrow-leaved 
is  the  sort  commonly  met  with  in  our  gardens. 

Medical  use. — Lavender  is  a  warm,  stimulating  aromatic.  It  is 
principally  used  as  a  perfume. 

*(r:^Idem*  r.  A Pilarm.  and PM— La?aiidobe  florea*  TmkPkarm. 


LEONTODON  (TARAXACUM.  L.  D.)  E.   Dsns  Lsoms. 
€knnimon  BanddUm,   Soot  and  Leaoee, 

Syngenetia  JEqualis.  Nat.  Ord.  ComposiliE  semijlosciilosif  Linn.  Ctehomcia^j  Jxisa. 
Sjfn.  Dent  de  Lion;  Pissenlit,  (F.)  Loweozabn  Wurzel,  (G.) 

This  perennial  plant  is  very  common  in  ^ss  fields  and  unculti- 
vated places.  The  whole  plant  contains  a  bitter  milky  juice,  which, 
however,  is  most  abundant  in  the  roots  before  the  flower-stem  shoots. 
The  bitterness  is  destroyed  by  drying,  and  therefore  the  recent  roots 
only  should  be  used. 

Medical  use, — Its  vulgar  name  in  all  languages  shows  a  popular 
belief  of  its  possessing  diuretic  properties;  and  it  was  lately  a  very 
fashionable  remedj  in  Germany,  and  given  in  the  form  of  an  ex- 
pressed jnice  or  decoction,  or  extract  prepared  firom  either  of  them; 
but  it  seems  to  be  merely  a  mucilaginous  bitter. 

This  article*  under  the  name  of  Taraxacum*  has  a  place  in  die 
PhU.  Pharm.  and  in  that  of  N,  York  as  Tbrttsnct  raiMx.  It  holds  no 
place  in  the  U.  S.  Pharm.  of  182a 
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Icdand  Mom^  or  Eryngo-leaved  lAverworl.    77u  Plant. 

1.  LlORBW  lBLAin>I0V8.     Z.  E>  />• 

Cryptogamia  Algx.  Nat.  Ord.  Jttgm, 

This  is  a  perennial  lichen,  very  common  in  Iceland,  but  also  found 
in  tha  forests  and  dry  sterile  woods  of  Switzerland  and  Germany, 
growing  upon  stone's  and  ou  liiu  earth,  (the  L.  Islandicus  of  Lin- 
BaraSt  we  Cetraria  Islandica  of  others.)  It  has  dry  coriaceoas  leaves, 
dWided  into  lobes  and  l«clniaB»  which  are  again  notched  and  subdi- 
ylded  with  elevated  niaigtn0»  beset  with  short,  veiy  minute,  rig;id, 
parallel  hairs,  and  marked  with  white  spots,  reddish  towards  the 
points.  Amongst  the  leaves  are  found  neltated,  somewhat  excafft- 
ted,  shining,  viscid  bodies,  internally  oi  a  brown  colour:  these  are 
the  pericarpiuras.  When  fresh  the  colour  of  this  lichen  is  greenish- 
yellow,  or  grayish-brown,  but,  when  dried,  greenish-white  or  gray. 
In  Sweden  principally,  and  in  Germany,  a  variety  is  found,  with 
smaller,  tenderer,  crisper  leaves,  destitute  of  hairs  on  the  margin, 
of  a  paler  lead  colour,  orange  beneath.  It  is  2;athered  in  rainy 
weather,  because  it  is  then  more  easily  detached  IVom  the  stones. 
In  the  countries  where  it  abounds,  it  is  used  for  the  nourishment 
both  of  catUe  and  of  man.  Mr.  Proust  has  analyzed  it  with  much 
•access.  A  pound  of  dry  lichen,  immersed  in  cold  water,  soon  re- 
sumed its  fresh  colour,  and  weighed  two  pounds  two  ounces,  gave 
out  a  pale  fawn  colour,  but  none  of  its  bitterness.  When  previously 
powdered,  it  gives  out  a  bitter,  pale,  yellow  juice,  losing  about  three 
per  cent,  in  cold,  and  six  in  boding  water.  This  bitterness  resides 
in  an  extractive,  which  is  employed  in  Iceland  to  dye  a  brown  colour. 
By  boding  lichen  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  it  becomes  sufficiently  ten- 
der for  use  as  an  esculent  vegetable.  Lichen  cooked  in  this  manner, 
has  a  kind  of  membranous  elasticity,  peculiar  to  some  of  the  alj^ 
and  fungi j  and,  after  being  dried,  has  only  to  be  moistened  with 
boiliog  water  to  resume  this  elasticity.  Its  appearance  is  not  very 
prepossessing,  having  an  unequal  yellow  colour,  and  a  slight  marine 
smell.  A  pound  of  dry  lichen,  by  boiling  weighs  three  pounds,  and 
when  dried  afjun  is  reduced  to  two-thirds  of  a  pound. 

The  decoction  has  a  clear  yellow  colour,  and  a  slightly  bitter 
taste,  which,  even  when  made  with  ei^ht  waters,  on  cooling  becomes 
n  tremulous  jelly,  without  any  viscidity.  This  jelly,  on  standing, 
contracts,  expresses  the  water,  cracks,  and  dries  into  transparent 
angular  fragments  of  a  deep  red  colour,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  so- 
luble in  boiling  water,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  infusion  of 

falls.    By  nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid.    Tlie  insolu- 
le  part  dissolves  readily  in  nitric  acid,  forniing  oxalat  of  lime  and 
oxalic  acid,  and  is  converted  into  a  gelatinous  pulp  by  potass. 

According  to  this  analysis,  one  hundred  parts  of  dried  lichen  give 
of— 

Bitter  extractive,  3 
Matter  soluble  in  hot  water,  33 
Matter  insdnble  in  hot  water,        64  »  100 

The  la^t  substance  has  much  analogy  with  gluten,  and  the  second 
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with  starch,  particularly  in  the  remarkable  propartj  of  being  prec^ 
pitated  bj  iniasion  of  galls.  It  differs  from  it,  however,  in  not  being 
glutinous,  and  in  t)io  solid  matter  of  the  jellj  coutractiDg  and  aepap 
rating  from  the  lluid  as  curd  does  fruui  whey. 

Medical  use. — From  tlie  analysis  of  this  liclien,  it  appears  to  con- 
sist principally  of  a  nutritious  substance  combined  with  a  bitter; 
and  on  the  combination  of  these,  its  medical  virtues  probably  de- 
pend.   It  is  used,  according  to  Arnemann, 

1.  In  couj^h  with  expectoration,  threatening  to  terminate  in  con- 
sumption; after  neglected  catarrhs,  the  consequence  of  peri- 
pneumony,  when  the  expectoration  becomes  more  copious  and 
purulent. 

SL  In  emaciation  from  measles,  (Schoenheide;)  from  wounds 
and  ttlcen  with  ereat  discharge,  (Plenck;)  afler  saliTttion; 
and  from  actual  ulcers  in  the  lungs,  when  there  is  no  fever» 
(Scopolf ;)  especially  after  neglected  colds,  or  from  transkt* 
ed  morbid  matter.  In  a  high  degree  of  the  disease  it  does 
little  good,  but  the  nieht  sweats  are  diminished  bj  it»  (Mil- 
lin. )   In  pituitous  phthisis  it  is  of  great  service. 

3.  In  haemoptysis,  (^Frize.) 

4.  In  chincough,  (lode.) 

5.  In  diabetes,  as  a  tonic  and  palliative  remedy. 

It  is  commonly  exhibited  in  decoction  with  water,  broth,  or  milk, 
after  the  bitter  has  been  extracted  from  it  by  steeping  it  in  warm 
water;  or,  in  substance,  boiled  in  chocolate  or  cocoa,  or  made  into 
a  jelly  with  boiling  water.  Half  an  ounce,  or  an  ounce,  must  be  used 
daily,  and  continued  lor  some  time.  Proust  disbelieves  its  specibc 
virtues,  but  recommends  it  strongly  as  an  article  of  diet  in  times  of 
scarcity,  and  as  a  very  couTenient  anti-scorbutic  vegetaUo  in  long 
sea  voyages. 

Ojt  LicheD»  Pharm.  U.SLtad  ofPJUiL  We  do  not  find  it  in  tiie  lilt  of  tiie 
ikT.  Y,  Fharm,  and  yet  a  decoction  o(  it  is  there  given! 

2.  LacuEN  RooELLA  vel  Orcella.  />.    Litmus.  Turmolc 

JB^  Orchdt  Ocieillc^  (F.) 

This  lichen  is  found  in  Guernsey  and  Portland  island,  bat  it  b 
from  the  Canary  islands  that  it  is  chiefly  obtained.  It  is  not  sold  in 
the  state  of  the  nlant  merely  dried,  but  manufactured  by  the  Dutch 
into  a  paste,  called  Litmus,  Orseille  en  pate:  It  is  sold  in  square 
masses,  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  in  breadth  and 
thickness,  hard  and  brittle,  having  the  appearance  of  a  violet-co- 
loured earth,  with  white  spots.  It  has  a  violet  smell,  probably  from 
the  addition  of  orris  root  powderj  and,  when  tested,  speedily  tinges 
the  saliva,  and  gives  a  sense  of  heat  in  the  mouth.  This  paste  is 
prepared  by  making  the  lichen  undergo  a  kind  of  fermentation  in 
▼ats  with  urine  and  lime-water,  forming  the  whole  into  a  pulp,  and 
then  dividing  it  into  squares  to  dry. 

Litmus  is  chiefly  used  as  a  dje-stuff*  and  by  chemists  as  a  very 
valuable  test  of  the  presence  of  uncombined  acids.   I  must  con* 
fess  my  ignorance  of  the  ^unds  upon  which  the  Dublin  College  . 
have  introduced  it  into  thmr  materia  medtco.   The  translatBrof  l£a 
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nirmacopOBli  nerely  itjiy  **lt  hai  been  used  medkaBally  witii » 
intention  of  allayiDg  the  ticUing  attendant  on  plithisiflf  and  in  hja- 
terical  conglii.'' 

LINUM« 

1.  LINUM.  D.  LINUM  USITATISSIMUM.  E.  L, 

Common  Flax.    The  Seed  and  Oil. 
Fenicmdria  Pentagjfiua.  Nat  Ord.  Gruinales,  L'uuu  CaryophyUem,  Juss. 

This  valuable  annual  plant*  is  said  to  have  come  originallj  from 
those  parts  of  Egypt  which  are  exposed  to  the  inundations  of  the 
Nile.  It  now  grows  wild  among  the  fields,  in  the  south  of  Enj^land, 
and  many  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in  large  quanti- 
ties, both  there  and  in  the  United  States. 

Linseed  contains  about  one-fifth  of  mucilage,  and  one-sixth  of  fixed 
oil.  The  mucilage  resides  entirely  in  the  skin,  and  is  separated  by 
infusiun  or  decoction.  The  oil  is  separated  by  expression.  It  is  one 
of  the  dieapest  fixed  oilsi  but  is  generally  rancid  and  naaseonsy  and 
nnfit  for  internal  use.  The  cake  which  remains  after  the  expression 
of  the  ml*  contains  the  farinaceous  and  mucilaginous  parts  of  tne  seed, 
and  is  used  in  fattening  cattle^  under  the  name  of  Oil-cake. 

linseed  is  considered  as  emoUicnt,  and  demulcent  The  entire 
seeds  are  only  used  in  cataplasms.  The  infusion  is  used  as  a  pecto- 
ral drink,  and  in  ardor  urinae,  nephritic  painsy  and  during  the  ezhi* 
bition  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

OCy*  Linum,  Fhana.  PhiL — ^lini  aemina  et  oleum,  Pltarm,  U,  & — ^Lini  ust* 
tatiwimi,  Fhwrm.  York, 

2.  LiNUM  Catharticum.  D,  L. 

Purging  Flax*   JlihU^mountauu    The  Herb* 

This  is  an  annual  plant  fonnd  wild  on  drj  meadows  and  jpastures 
ia  Britain.  Its  Tirtue  is  expressed  in  its  title:  an  infusion  m  water 
or  whey  of  a  handful  of  thefmh'herb»  or  a  drachm  of  it  in  substance 
when  driedf  is  said  to  pfurge  without  ineonvenience. 


LlRIODBNDRON.--LiniODBNDnoii  TuLipmaA.  • 

Tulip  Tree,   Ttdip-hearing  Poplar.  The  Bark 

Pofyandria  Folygynia. 

This  is  closely  allied  to  the  magnolias.  It  is  a. native  and  well 
known  tree  in  the  United  States,  called  also  American  poplar,  white 
wood,  and  in  some  parts  of  New  England,  improperly  calltHl  cypress 
tree.  It  attains  to  a  very  large  si/.c,  rising  as  high  as  any  forest  tree, 
and  makes  a  noble  and  beautiful  appearance  when  in  tlower,  about 
the  middle  of  May.  This  tree  is  remarkable  for  llie  shape  of  its  leaves, 
having  the  middle  lobe  of  the  three  truncate,  or  cut  transversely  at 
tiie  end.  The  flowers  are  lai|^  and  bell-sha ]) t*  d ;  caly  x  of  three  leavest 
six  petals  to  the  corolla,  mvked  with  green,  yellow*  and  red  spots; 
and  many  Uuice-ihaped  seeds,  lying  one  oter  another,  and  forming  a 
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sort  of  cone.  The  bark  of  the  root  has  long  been  eoAplpyed  by  me- 
dical men  in  the  T'liited  States,  as  a  tonic,  and  when  joined  with 
various  proportions  ul  priiws  verticilluti/s,  and  cornua  Jlorida^  has 
afforded  a  icniedy  of  equal  efficacy  willi  Peruvian  bark.  It  is  a  strong; 
bitter,  and  considerably  aromatic  and  antiseptic,  and  has  been  found 
particularly  beneficial  in  the  last  stage  of  d  ysentery.  The  powdered 
root  combined  with  steel-dust,  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  relaxation 
of  the  stomach.  According  to  Dr.  BartoUf  the  bark  is  used  in  some 
parts  in  gout  and  rheumatism.  A  decoction  of  it  is  said  to  be  a  com- 
mon remedy  in  Virginia  for  botts  in  horses. 

**The  Liriodendron  tulipiferay  tulip  or  poplar  free,  ^rows  through- 
out the  United  States  of  North  America.  The  best  time  to  procure 
tiie  bark  for  medicinal  purposes,  is  in  the  month  of  February;  as  the 
sap  at  this  time  beinf»;  more  confined  to  the  root,  increases  its  virtue. 
It  possesses  tlie  qualities  of  an  aromatic,  a  bitter,  and  an  astringent; 
the  bitter  rpjality  is  greater,  the  astringent  less  than  in  the  Peruvian 
bark.  It  likew  ise  possesses  an  aromatic  acrimony,  hence,  I  infer,  it 
is  highly  antiseptic  and  powerlully  tonic.  I  have  prescribed  the 
poplar  bark  in  a  variety  oi  cases  of  the  intermittent  tever;  and  can 
declare  from  experience,  it  is  equally  efficacious  with  the  PeruTiaa 
bark,  if  properly  administered.  In  the  phthisis  pulmonalis  attended 
with  hectic  fever,  night  sweats  and  diarrhoea,  when  combined  with 
laudanum,  it  has  fre((ucntlj  abated  these  alarming  and  troublesome 
symptoms.  I  effectually  cured  a  Mr.  Kiser,  fiftj  years  of  age,  who 
was  afflicted  with  a  catarrh  and  dyspeptic  symptoms  for  five  years, 
which  baffled  the  attempts  of  many  physicians,  and  the  nio«t  cele- 
brated remedies,  by  persevering  in  the  use  of  the  poplar  bark  for 
two  weeks. 

**  I  can  assert  from  expci  ience  there  is  not  in  all  the  Materia  Me- 
dica,  a  more  certain,  speedy  and  effectual  remedy  in  the  hysteria, 
than  the  poplar  bark  combined  with  a  small  quantity  of  laudanum. 
I  have  used  no  remed;^  in  the  cholera  infantum  but  tne  poplar,  after 
cleansing  the  i»rim»  vise,  for  these  two  years.  It  appears  to  lie  an 
excellent  vermifuge.  I  have  never  known  it  fidl  in  a  single  case  of 
worms  which  has  come  under  my  observation.  I  prescribed  it  to  a 
child  when  convulsions  had  taken  place.  After  taking  a  few  doses, 
several  hundreds  of  dead  ascarides  were  discovered  with  the  stools. 
The  dose  of  the  powder  to  an  adult,  is  from  a  scruple  to  two  drachms; 
it  may  likewise  be  used  in  tincture,  infusion,  or  decoctioni  but  its 
virtues  are  always  greatest  when  given  in  substance." 

The  foregoing  is  a  part  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Governor  Clayton  of 
Delaware,  in  1792,  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Young  of  Philadelphia.  (American 
Museum,  ^  ol.  12.)  In  his  reply,  the  governor  observes,  ''During 
the  late  war  the  Peruvian  bark  was  very  scarce  and  dear.  1  was  at 
the  time  engaged  in  considerable  practice,  and  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  seekmg  a  substitute  for  the  Peruvian  bark.  I  conceived  that 
the  poplar  had  more  aromatic  and  bitter  than  the  Peruvian,  and  less 
astriogency.  To  correct  and  amend  those  qualities  I  added  to  it 
nearly  an  equal  quantity  of  the  bark  of  the  root  of  do^ood,  (coruus 
Florida  or  boxwood,)  and  half  the  quantity  of  the  inside  bark  of  the 
white  oak  tree.  This  remedy  I  prescribed  for  several  years,  in  every 
case  in  which  I  conceived  tne  Peruvian  bark  necessary  or  proper^ 
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ifith  at  ieiit  eqval  if  fi«t  tuperior  raeeeis.  I  laed  it  in  fnmry  spedm  ' 
«f  intermitteiit,  gangrenes^  mortificatioiiSt  and  in  bIioiI  in  every  ease 
of  deirilitj.   It  remains  to  datennine  whether  the  addition  of  thoae 
liarks  to  the  poplar  increases  its  virtaes  or  not$*this  can  onlj  be  done 
by  accurate  experiments  in  practice.'' 

A  further  account  of  the  analysis  and  virtues  of  this  medicine  is 
given  by  Professor  Rush  in  the  IVansactions  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians uf  Philadelphia,  and  ia  a  paper  published  in  oae  of  the  vo* 
lumes  of  Til  loch's  Magazine. 

JLiriodendron,  Pharm.  U*  S.  primary. — Idem,  Phatm.  Phil  secoodAry. 
— IiiiiodeiMlriooiteX|PAarsi.Jl^  Tmi, 


LOB£UA  INFLATA.   Indum  Toboeeo.    Th€  Herb. 

MimoddflkiaPmkmiHa. 

The  Lobelia  inflata  is  indigenous  and  annnalt  rising  to  one  or  two 

feet  with  branched  stems.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  alternate;  slightlj 
serrated  and  sessile.  The  blossoms  are  solitary,  in  a  kind  of  spike,  of 
a  pale  blue  colour.  It  is  found  common  in  dry  fields,  among  barley 
and  rye  stubble,  and  flowers  in  Jul^,  August,  September,  ;uiiJ  Oc- 
tober; its  capsules  are  inHated,  and  filled  with  numerous  small  seeds. 

The  leaves  chewed  are  at  first  insipid,  says  Dr.  Cutler,  but  soon 
become  pungent,  occasioning  a  copious  discharge  of  saliva.  If  they 
are  held  in  tne  mouth  for  some  time,  they  produce  dddiness  and  pain 
in  the  head,  with  a  trembliog  agitatton  of  the  whme  bodji  at  lencth 
tiiej  bring  on  extreme  nausea  and  yoraiting^  The  taste  resembles 
that  of  tartar  emetic,  A  plant  possessed  of  such  active  properties* 
notwithstan^ng  tiie  violent  effects  from  chewing  the  leaves,  maj 
possibly  become  a  valuable  medicine. 

It  was  employed  by  the  aborigines  as  an  emetic,  and  also  by  those 
empirics  who  affect  to  deal  in  Indian  remedies  only.  As  a  new  arti- 
cle it  has  lately  excited  much  speculation  in  the  New  England  States, 
and  its  properties  have  very  frequently  been  subjected  to  the  test  of 
practical  experiment.  It  is  found  to  operate  as  a  speedy  and  active 
emetic,  and  it  often  induces  a  most  profuse  perspiration  immediately 
after  being  received  into  the  stomach.  It  has  proved  serviceable  in 
cases  of  colic,  where  emetics  were  indicated.  In  a  variety  of  instances 
it  has  been  administcfr«d  as  a  remedy  in  asthmatic  aftctionsy  and  on 
competent  anthoritjr  we  are  aisuredi  that  it  has  in  general  manifest- 
ed consideivbte  efficacy,  and  sometimes  proved  more  beneficial  in 
this  distressing  disease  tiian  any  other  medicine.  From  some  of  its 
eUbcts,  says  an  eminent  physician,  lobelia  seems  to  be  related  to  the 
narcotic  plants;  to  the  mouth  and  first  passages  it  proves  acrid  and 
highly  stimulant;  its  stimulus  appears  to  be  of  the  diffusive  kind,  as 
Dr.  Cutler,  on  taking  it  experienced  an  irritation  of  the  skin  over 
the  whole  body.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  most  powerful  vegetable 
substances  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  no  rational  practi- 
tioner will  have  recourse  to  it,  but  with  the  greatest  precaution.  The 
melancholy  consequences  resulting  from  the  use  of  £?6e/ia  inflata^  us 
administered  by  the  adventurous  hands  of  empirics,  have  justly  ex- 
cited comlderaDla  interat.  tnd  fiiraiihed  alarming  examples  of  its 
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deleterious  properlies  and  fatal  effects.    The  dofte  in  which  it  if 

Baid  to  have  been  U!«iia!ly  prescribed,  and  frequently  with  impu- 
nity, is  a  common  tea-spoonful  ot  the  powdered  seeds  or  leaves,  and 
often  repealed.  If  the  medicine  does  not  puke  or  evacuate  power- 
fully, it  fie(^uentljr  destroys  the  patieat;  aud  Bometimes  iu  tive  or 
six  hours. 

Even  bonee  aml  eatUe  have  been  tnppowd  fo  be  killed  hj  eating 
it  accidentally.   The  specific  qualities  of  this  highly  active  plants 

jnvmising  to  be  of  utility  as  a  remedy,  should  be  particularly  inves- 
tigated by  ingenious  and  intelligent  men^  that  its  rank  in  the  Matam 
Medica  may  be  clearly  ascertained. 

The  following  highly  interesting  observations  are  from  the  Rev* 
Dr.  M.  Cutler. 

When  I  was  preparing  my  botanical  paper,  says  the  Doctor,  I  had 
iven  it,  (the  lobelia,)  only  a  cursory  examination,  and  having  some 
oubt  about  its  specific  characters,  1  suspected  it  to  be  anew  species. 
Accidentally  ascertaining  its  emetic  property,  I  inserted  it  with  the 
specific  name,  emtiic  weed.  By  chewine  a  small  part  of  it,  oommmi- 
1^  no  more  than  one  Qif  iMo  of  the  capsules,  it  proves  a  gontle  eme- 
tic. If  the  quantity  be  a  little  increased,  it  operates  as  an  emetic, 
and  then  as  a  cathartic,  its  effects  being  much  the  same  as  those  of 
the  cotnraon  emetic?  and  cathartics.  It  has  been  my  misfortune,  (the 
author  observes,)  to  be  an  astlimatic  for  about  ten  years.  1  have  made 
trial  of  a  great  variety  of  the  usual  remedies  with  very  little  benefit. 
In  several  paroxysms  I  had  found  immediate  relief  more  frequently 
than  from  any  thing  else,  from  tiie  skunk-cabbage,  (Dracontium  foe- 
Hdwnf  Linn.  Jlrum  jSltnericammh  Caitaby.  See  that  article  in  this 
volume.)  The  last  summer  I  had  (he  severest  attack  I  ever  ex[)eri* 
enced.  It  commenced  early  in  August^  and  continued  about  eiglit 
weeks.  Dr.  Drury,  of  Marbiehead,  also  an  asthmatic,  had  made  use 
of  a  tincture  of  the  Indian  tobacco,  by  the  advice  of  a  friend,  in  a 
severe  paroxysm  early  in  the  spring.  It  gave  him  immediate  relief, 
and  he  has  been  entirely  free  trom  the  complaint  from  that  time.  I 
had  a  tincture  made  of  the  fresh  plant,  and  took  care  to  have  the 
spirit  fully  saturated,  which,  I  think,  is  important.  In  a  paroxysm, 
which,  perhaps,  was  as  severe  as  I  ever  experienced,  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  extreme,  and  after  it  had  continued  for  a  considerable  time, 
I  took  a  table-spoonfiil.  In  three  or  four  minutes  my  breathing  was 
as  free  as  it  ever  was,  but  I  felt  no  nausea  at  the  stomach.  -  In  ten 
minutes  I  took  another  spoonful,  which  occasioned  sickness.  After 
ten  minutes,  I  took  the  third,  which  produced  sensible  effeots  upon 
the  coats  of  the  stomach,  and  a  very  little  moderate  puking,  and  a 
kind  of  prickly  sensation  through  the  whole  system,  even  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  fingers  and  toes.  The  urinary  passage  was  percep- 
tibly affected  by  producing  a  smarting  sensation  in  passing  urine, 
which  was  probably  provoked  by  stimulus  upon  the  bladder.  But  all 
these  sensations  very  soon  subsided,  and  a  vigour  seemed  to  be  re- 
stored  to  the  constttutbn,  which  I  had  not  experienced  for  years.  I 
have  not  since  had  a  paroxism,  and  only  a  tew  times  some  small 
symptoms  of  asthma.  Besides  tiie  violent  attacks,  I  bad  scarcely 
passed  a  night  without  more  or  less  of  it,  and  often  so  as  not  to  he 
able  to  lie  in  bed.  Since  that  time  I  have  enjoyed  as  good  health 
as,  perhaps,  before  the  first  attack. 
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I  liife  g;iyeii  tta  lidBiite  detail  of  my  own  case,  from  an  appre* 
ImsiMi  t&t  this  plmt,  judictoaiAy  employed,  may  approach  netrer 
to  a  specific  ia  this  meet  distressing  complaiat,  than  any  other  tbat 
kn  hm  yet  discevered.  But  I  am  aware  much  further  experiment 
it  neceesarj  to  ascertain  its  real  value.  Several  medical  gentlemen 
liaTe  since  made  use  of  the  tincture  in  asthmatic  cases  with  much 
success,  but  the  cft'ects  have  not  been  uniformly  the  same.  In  all 
instances  of  uhich  1  have  had  information,  it  lias  produced  imme- 
diate relief,  but  the  effects  have  been  different  in  dilferent  kinds  of 
asthma.  Some  patients  have  been  severely  ])uked  with  only  a  tea- 
spoonful,  but  in  all  cases  some  nausea  sceuis  to  be  necessary. 
The  asthma  with  which  I  have  been  aiilicted,  I  conceive  to  be  that 
kind  which  Dr.  Bree,  in  bia  Praetical  Jnq%drU$  on  Dimdend 
B€$pifation^  to,  calls  the  first  speciea— a  convalsive  asthma  from 
pulmonic  irritation  of  eflTused  semm."  My  constitntion  has  been 
free,  I  believe,  from  any  other  disorder,  than  what  has  been  occa* 
sioned  by  an  affection  of  the  lung9,  anxiety  of  the  praecordia,  and 
straitness  of  the  brttst^  and  other  symntoms  nrodaced  by  that  affec- 
tion." 

The  result  of  subsequent  practical  observation  has  amply  con- 
firmed the  utility  of  lobelia  innata  in  various  diseases.  In  numerous 
instances  Of  asthma  it  has  procured  the  most  essential  relief,  though 
in  general  \U  effects  were  only  temporary  and  palliative.  As  a 
pectoral  it  has  been  found  useful  in  consumptive  an^vOther  coughs 
depending  on  mucus  accumulated  in  the  bronchial  TMsels,  by  excit- 
ing nittsea  and  expectoration.  From  its  very  speedy  operation  as 
an  emetic,  and  its  stimulating  effects  on  the  month  and  fauces,  be- 
neficial results  might  be  expected  from  its  use  in  croup  and  hooping 
cougli,  and  on  some  trials  our  expectations  have  been  reaita^ed  in  this 
respect  It  may  perhaps  be  anticipated  to  supersede  seneka  as  a 
remedy  in  the  former,  and  antimomals  in  the  latter  affection.  More 
extensive  practical  knowledj^c  of  the  properties  of  this  plant,  and 
the  various  forms  and  circumstances  of  its  administration,  is  still, 
however,  a  most  desirable  object 

The  leaves  should  be  collected  in  August,  while  the  plant  is  in 
blossom,  and  carefully  dried  and  preserved  for  use.  From  ten  to 
twenty  grains  of  the  powdered  leaves  will,  in  general,  be  found  a 
suitable  dose  as  an  emetic  for  an  sdnlt,  or  it  may  be  repeated  in 
smaller  quantities.  As  a  pectoral,  it  may  be  given  in  powder  or 
fntis  alone,  or  combined  witti  otfier  remedies,  repeated  in  small  doses, 
mi  an  evident  good  result  is  observable.  Of  tne  saturated  tincture, 
twenty,  forty,  or  even  sixty  drops  may  be  safely  ^ven  children  of 
one  or  two  years  old,  increasing  as  occamon  may  require. 

0::^ld«iii,  PAorm.  N,  rori.— JLobelia,  PAorm.  17.  &  and  of  FkU. 


LYTHRUM  SALICARIA.  D. 
Purple-spiked  fVillow-sirife.    Loose-strife.    TTie  Herb. 
Dodeamdria  Monagyma,  Nat  Old.  Cai^femUnmm^  Liui.  ^dUarim^  Juaiu 

This  perennial  plant  grows  in  marshes,  &c.  in  Great  Briftsln. 
The  dried  leaves  nave  an  herbaceous  taste,  somewhat  astringent^ 
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Mid  wim  noiiteiMd  mm  gives  ottt  a  ropy  mttdltge.  H«noe  It  i§ 
diffieult  t»  iwallow  the  powder  mixed  wiUi  water.  An  oance  of  ikm 
plant  yielded  to  Stgar  three  drachms  of  watery,  and  twentj-foar 
grams  of  spirituous  extraet,  and  the  former  was  ouire  disagreeably 
austere  and  exsiccativc. 

The  decoction  of  this  plant  has  been  long  celebrated  in  Ireland  in 
diarrhoeas.  In  the  same  disease,  it  is  a  popular  remedy  in  Sweden; 
and  De  Haen  and  Stork,  and  others,  have  given  it  with  success  in 
laxity  of  the  intestines  from  an  accumulation  of  sordes.  After  pre- 
mising a  purgative,  a  drachm  or  more  of  the  powder  may  be  given 
morning  and  evening,  or  three  times  a  day.  A  decoction  also  of  th0 
plant  or  root  may  be  givea  in  diafrbiea  or  dysentery.  Its  proper^ 
ties  are  endeatlj  mncilaginons  and  astringent. 


M. 

Magnmum^  the  bsse  of  magnesia  is  only  obtained  as  a  dark  grar 
metalUc  film;  less  fusible  than  plate  glass,  burning  with  a  red 
light  when  strongly  heated*  and  decomposing  water  slowlj. 

Magnesia  is  obtained  in  li^t,  wliite,  friable  masses*  or  very  fine 
powder;  to  the  touch  it  is  very  fine;  its  taste  is  not  very  sensible* 
but  pecnliar  and  pleasant;  its  specific  gravity  is  2.33.  It  is  insoln- 
ble  in  water,  but  forms  with  it  a  paste  without  ductility.  It  is  apy- 
rous; slightly  alters  vegetable  blues  to  areenj  forms  soluble  com- 
pounds with  most  acids,  and  unites  with  sulphur.  The  fossils  ia 
which  it  predominates  are  generally  soft,  and  have  an  unctuous  feeL 
'The  principal  are  talc,  steatites,  asbestus,  &c. 

Hydrat  of  magnesia  is  the  state  in  wlucli  it  is  obtained  by  preci- 
pitation from  its  solution  in  an  acid,  by  potass  or  soda. 

MAGNESIA  (UsTA  D.)  E,  L. 

Magnesia,    Calcined  Magnesia. 

Tahf  of  carhonat  of  magnesia^  ayiy  qvantity, — Heat  it  to  redness  in 
a  crucible,  and  keep  it  in  this  state  for  two  hours.  Then  incioie 
it  in  close-stopped  glass  bottles,  £. 

This  article  is  known  by  the  same  name  in  the  Phmrm»  U.  &^  of 
N,  Fork,  and  of  PhiL    The  preparation  is  the  same,  except  that  it 

is  tested  by  the  addition  of  vinegar  or  diluted  acetic  acid. 

Its  specitic  gravity  is  2.33,  and  when  sprinkled  with  water,  heat 
is  produced,  and  it  absorbs  IS  per  cent.  Magnesia  decomposes  alum, 
borax,  tartrat,  and  succinat  of  ammonia«  tartrat  of  potash  and  sodsy 
and  all  the  otlicinal  metallic  salts. 

Medical  use. — It  is  used  for  the  same  general  purposes  as  the  car- 
honat In  certain  affections  of  the  stomach,  accompanied  with  much 
flatttlencev  ms^esia  is  preferahloy  both  heeause  it  contains  more 
magnesia  in  a  giyeti  balk»  and,  being  deprived  6f  iti  acid,  it  neutra- 
liaes  the  acid  of  the  stomach,  without  any  extrieation  of  gas,  which 
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b  eABO  m  twmMMWM  ccnitqiwace  wIwd  etriNoat  of  mag&eM  it 
emplo^  w  these  complaint^  bat  vnlen  an  add  is  nreseaty  or  is 

g'ven  m  the  form  of  dnolc»  we  apprehend  the  calcined  magnesia  is 
r  iDferior  to  the  cacboiiat— if  indeed  it  is  not  abaointely  iignrioas. 

MAGN£SIiE  (SUB.  X.)  CARBONAS.  £.  Magnmu.  J). 

.  Mtgnuku  Carbonat  of  Magnuia, 

7\gketf  Sulphat  of  Magntiia^  four  parUf  SiA'Carbanat  of  potass^ 
ihree  part9»^DiS8olve  them  separaidy  in  double  their  quantify  of 
warm  water,  and  let  the  Uquor  be  strained  or  otherwise  freed  from 
thdrffUMs  then  mix  thm,  and  in$tanilv  add  eight  times  their 
quantity  of  j^arm  water.  Let  the  liquors  boil  for  a  little  on  the fire, 
stirring  it  at  the  same  time;  then  let  it  rest  till  the  heat  be  some- 
what  diminished;  after  which,  strain  it  through  linen;  the  carbonat 
of  magnesia  tcill  remain  upon  the  clothe  and  it  is  to  be  washed  wiik 
pure  water  till  it  become  altogether  void  of  saline  taste,  £, 

The  Pharm.  U,  &  introduces  the  Caubokas  and  Sulphas  Mag- 
nesia into  its  listsf  so  likewise  do  the  Phamu  of      York  and  of 

PhiL  but  thej  give  no  formula  for  their  preparation. 

In  this  process  there  is?  ?  mutual  decomposition  of  the  two  salts 
employed.  The  potass  unites  itself  to  the  sulphuric  acid,  while  the 
carbonic  acid  combines  with  the  magnesia.  The  large  quantity  of 
water  used  is  necessary  for  the  solution  of  the  sulphat  of  potass 
formed;  and  the  boiling  is  indispensably  requisite  for  the  expulsion 
of  a  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid,  which  retains  a  part  of  the  rodtgnesia 
in  solution.  One  hundred  parts  of  crfstallizod  carbonat  of  notass 
are  sufficient  for  Che  decomposition,  of  125  parts  of  sulphat  or  nag^ 
nesiai  and  from  these  quantities  about  45  parts  of  carbonat  of  mag- 
nesia are  obtained. 

The  ablutions  should  lie  made  with  very  pure  water;  for  nicer 
purposes  distilled  water  may  be  used*  and  soft  water  is  in  eveij 
case  necessary.  Hard  water  for  this  process  is  peculiarly  inadmis- 
sible, as  the  principle  in  waters  giving  the  property  callecf  hardness, 
is  generally  a  salt  of  lime,  which  decomposes  the  carbonat  of  mag- 
nesia, by  compound  affinity,  giving  rise  to  carbonat  of  lime,  while 
the  magnesia  unites  itself  to  the  acid  of  the  calcareous  salt,  by  which 
the  quantity  of  the  carbonat  is  not  only  lessened,  but  is  rendered 
impure  by  the  admixture  of  carbonat  of  lime.  Another  source  of^ 
imporitj  is  tho  silica  which  tiio  snbHsarixmat  of  potass  generally 
oMtains.  It  is  most  easily  got  rid  of  b^  exposing  the  alkaRne  soln- 
tion  to  tho  air  for  several  days  before  it  is  used.  In  proportion  as 
it  becomes  saturated  with  carbonic  mcidy  the  silica  Is  precipitatedf 
and  may  be  separated  bj  iltration. 

The  carbonat  of  magnesia  thus  prepared,  is  a  very  light,  white, 
opaque  substance,  without  smell  or  taste,  effervescing  with  acids.  It 
is  not,  however,  saturated  with  carbonic  acid.  By  decomposinj;  sul- 
phat of  magnesia  by  an  alkaline  carbonat,  without  the  application  of 
neat,  carbonat  of  megnesia  is  gra<lually  deposited  in  transparent, 
brilliant,  hexagonal  crystals,  terminated  by  an  oblique  hexagonal 
plane,  and  soluble  in  about  480  times  its  weight  of  water.  The  crys- 
tallized carbonat  of  magnesia  consists  of  50  acid,  25  magnesia,  and 
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d5  water;  themlnsailMinfttcoBsiite  of  48  Mid,  40  imgiiiena*  and  Id 
water;  and  the  carbonat  of  commerce  of  34  acid,  45  magnesia,  and 
£i  water.  It  is  decomposed  by  all  the  acids,  potass,  soda,  baryta, 
lime,  and  strentia,  the  sulphat,  phosphat,  nitrat,  and  inariatof  aia- 

mina,  and  the  super-phosphat  of  lime. 

A  solution  of  super-carbonat  of  magnesia,  prepared  in  imitation  of 
the  super-carbonat  of  soda,  has  been  lately  introduced  into  commerce 
by  Mr.  Murray,  a  surgeon  of  Beitast,  which  answers  very  well  the 
pumoses  for  winch  it  is  adapted. 

medical  use. — Carbonat  of  magnesia  is  principally  given  to  correct 
acidity  of  the  stomach,  and  in  ttieie  easei  to  act  as  a  purgative; 
for  sofations  of  msgnesia  in  all  acids  are  bitter  and  purgative;  while 
those  of  the  other  earths  are  more  or  less  austere  and  astringent  A 
larjge  dose  of  magnesia,  if  the  stomach  contain  no  aeid  to  dissoUe  it, 
neither  purges  nor  produces  anjr  sensible  effect:  a  moderate  one,  if 
an  acid  be  lodged  there,  or  if  acid  liquors  be  taken  after  it,  procures 
several  stools;  whereas  the  common  absorbents,  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, instead  of  loosening,  bind  the  belly.  When  the  carbonat 
of  magnesia  meets  with  an  acid  in  the  stomach,  there  is  extricated  a 
considerable  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  sometimes  causes 
uneasy  distention  of  the  stomach,  and  the  symptoms  of  flatulence. 
In  such  cases,  therefore,  magnesia  is  preferable  to  its  carbonat;  but 
on  other  occasions  good  effects  arise  from  the  action  of  the  gas 
evolved,  as  in  nausea  and  vomiting;.  It  has  of  late  been  recom- 
mended highly,  in  small  doses,  in  calculous' cases* 

It  affords  great  satisfaction  to  antiounce  that  the  manufacture  of 
this  article  on  an  extensive  scale  has  been  commenced  bj  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Dunn,  apothecary  and  chemist  of  Boston.  His  apparatus  is 
connected  with  an  extensive  salt-work.  He  calculates  to  make 
thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year,  sufficient  to  supply  the  United  States, 
and  any  other  demand  wnich  may  be  made.  From  each  gallon  of  bit- 
tern about  five  or  six  ounces  of  magnesia  is  obtained.  When  first 
formed  it  is  very  pure,  but  by  exposure  to  the  air  it  attracts  carbonic 
acid;  and  has  then  all  the  appearance  of  the  carbonat  of  magnesia  of 
the  shops.  Some  specimens  of  it  have  been  examined,  and  pro* 
nonnced  equally  as  pure  as  that  imported.  Connected  with  the  ap- 
paratus, ketUes  are  orepared  for  burning  the  carbonat  to  form 
pure  magnesian  eartn. 

Dr.  Thomson  found  six  per  cent,  of  gypsum  in  a  specimen  of  tlua 
*salt,  and  others  have  also  detected  this  adulteration.  G](pMim  maj 
be  detected,  by  boiling  a  sample  in  distilled  water,  and  assayine  the 
solution  by  a  bar^-tic  or  oxalic  test.  Chalky  by  adding  dilute  sulphu- 
ric acid  to  the  suspected  portion;  if  any  be  present,  the  solution  will 
be  loaded  with  a  white  and  insoluble  precipitate. 

The  incompaiiblc  substances  with  carbonat  of  magnesia,  are  acids 
and  acidulous  salts,  alkalies  and  neutral  salts,  alum,  cream  of  tartar, 
nitrat  of  quicksilver,  acetat  of  mercury,  corrosive  sublimate,  &uper« 
acetet  of  lead,  sulphats  of  zinc,  iron  and  copper. 
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MAt>NB8I^  SULPHAa  B.  L.  D. 

Sulphat  of  Magnesia.    Epsom  Salt.    Bitter  Purging  Salt. 

This  salt  is  found  AbundaDtly  in  some  ca^es  of  Tennessee.   It  is 

also  contained  in  several  mineral  springs,  and  also  in  sea  water,  from 
which  it  is  obtained  by  evaporation.  It  crystallizes  in  tetrahedral 
prisms.  It  has  a  very  bitter  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  its  own  weight  of 
water  at  60%  and  three-fourths  of  its  weight  of  boiling  water.  Sul- 
phat of  magnesia  when  perfectly  pure,  effloresces,  but  that  of  com- 
merce generally  contains  foreign  salts,  such  as  the  muriate  of  magne- 
sia, winch  renders  it  so  deliquescent  that  it  must  be  kept  in  a  close 
vessel  or  bladder.  Bj  the  action  of  heat  it  undergoes  the  watery 
ivsion,  and  loses  its  water  of  cirstallizationt  but  does  not  part  witn 
its  acid.  It  is  decomposed  by  baryta,  strontia,  the  alkalies,  and  all 
the  salts  formed  by  these  salifiable  bases,  excepting  the  alkaline  ma- 
riats;  and  by  the  nitrat,  muriat,  and  carbonat  of  lime. 

Medical  use, — It  is  a  mild  and  gentle  purgative,  operating  with 
sufficient  efficacy,  and  in  general  with  ease  and  safety,  rarely  occa- 
sioning any  gripes,  sickness,  or  the  other  inconveniences  which  pur- 
gatives of  the  resinous  kind  are  too  often  accompanied  with.  Six  or 
eight  draclims  u)ay  be  dissolved  for  a  dose  in  a  proper  quantity  of 
common  water;  or  four,  five,  or  more,  in  a  pint  or  quart  of  the 
purging  mineral  waters.  These  liquors  may  likewise  be  so  ma- 
naged as  to  promote  evacaation  by  the  other  emunctories;  if  the 
patient  be  kept  warm,  thej  increase  perspiration;  and  bj  moderate 
exercise  in  the  cool  air,  the  orinary  discharge.  Some  allege  this 
salt  has  a  peculiar  effect  in  allaying  pain,  as  in  colic»  even  indepen- 
dently of  evacuation. 

It  IS  principally  used  for  the  prepiration  of  the  carbonat  of  mag^ 
nesia. 

GO*  Idem,  in  the  PAorm.  U.S^If.  YarkuidFiiL 

MAGNOLIA  6LAUCA. 

Small  Magnolia,    The  Bark;  also  the  hark  of  the  M,  Acuminata 

and  M.  Tripetala. 

The  M.  glauca,  in  Massachusetts,  is  called  simply  magnolias  in 
the  middle  states,  swrnnp  sassafras  and  beaver  tree;  in  the  southern 
states,  sipcet  bay  and  white  bay. 

The  bark  has  a  bitter  taste,  combined  with  an  aromatic  pungency 
approaching  that  of  sassafras  and  calamus.    This  aroma  resides  in 
a  volatile  portion,  which  is  lost  when  the  bark  is  kept  for  some  time 
It  affords  a  little  resin  and  a  bitter  extractive  substance. 

As  a*  medicine,  it  is  an  aromatic  tonic,  approaching  to  cascarilla, 
canella,  &c.  It  possesses  the  properties  of  a  warm  stimulant  and 
diaphoretic,  and  lias  been  useful  in  chronic  rheamatism,  in  the  form 
of  tincture.  It  has  also  been  used  in  the  cure  of  intermittent  and 
remittent  fevers,  as  well  as  in  the  fevers  of  a  typhoid  type. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  will  probably  not  be  deemed  necessary  to  re- 
move it  from  the  class  of  secondary  remedies. 

OC/*  Magnolia,  Fharm,  U.  S.  and  of  FhiL,  secondary.— Magnolia  giauc*  cor» 
Ux,Fhmm.Jr.  Tmi. 


44S  M—- ManganfiduiD. 

MALVA  SYLV£STRi&  £.  L. 
Onmnofi  MaBow,   Leave$  mid  Ffowen. 

Monodilphia  Polyandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Coiumnijcra:^  Linn.  MaivacoE,  Juss. 

The  whole  plant  abounds  with  mucilage.  The  leaves  were  for- 
merly of  some  esteem,  in  food,  for  loosening  the  belly;  at  present 
decoctions  of  tliein  are  sometimes  employed  in  dysenteries,  heat, 
and  sharpness  of  urine,  and  in  general  for  obtunding  acrimonious 
hiiiiKNirsi  their  priocipal  vie  is  m  emollient  cljiterii  cataplMiiiay 
and  fonentntionB. 


Small,  whitish,  gray  globules;  specific  gravity  6.850;  very  hard 
and  very  brittle;  very  difficult  of  fusion;  very  oxydizable  by  expo- 
sure to  air;  decomposes  water  rapidly;  is  oxydized  by  the  sulphuric 
and  nitric  acids;  bums  when  strongly  iieated  in  oxygen  or  chlorine; 
combines  with  manj  metals.  According  to  Beneiius,  it  forms  live 
exjds,  containing  1,  2,  4,  6»  and  8  profMrtions  of  oxygen,  to  one  of 
metal.  These  oxyds  ooloar  glass  brown,  Tiolett  ^  ^  destroy 
the  colonr  of  glass  coloured  by  iron. 

Manganese  is  fonnd  abandantlj  in  almost  oTeiy  oonntry* 
L  Metallic.  ' 
1.  Native  mancanese,  (Perouse. ) 

II.  Oxydized.    Gray  ore,  containing  its  black  oxjd. 

1.  Foliated  gray  ore. 

2.  Radiated. 
S.  Compact 
4.  Earthy. 

III.  Sulphoreted.   The  black  ore. 

IV.  Carbonated.  Theredora 

MAMOAMmsiuii.  B.   Bladt  Otyd  iff  Manganae, 

Itiis  metallic  oxyd  b  now,  for  the  first  time,  introduced  into  the 
Materia  Medica.   It  b  to  be  regretted  that  the  DoUin  College  has 
'  gtven  as  the  officinal  name  of  the  oxyd,  that  which  scientifically  be- 

lonp  to  the  metal. 

The  varieties  of  the  gray  ore  are  the  most  common.  It  is  found  in 
its  greatest  purity  at  Exeter,  and  at  Howth  near  Dublin.  It  is 
chielly  used  lor  destroying  the  colour  which  iron  imparts  to  glass, 
and  has  hence  been  callecf glass-maker's  soap;  and  for  preparing  the 
oxymuriatic  acid,  now  so  much  used  in  bleaching.  The  recent  ap- 
plication of  the  same  acid  to  the  destruction  of  contagion,  and  to 
other  medical  purposes,  has  procured  the  black,  oxyd  of  manganese 
a  place  in  the  Ibt  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

One  ounce  and  a  half  of  thb  oxyd  added  to  the  cask  of  water,  b 
said  to  preseiVe  it  at  wtu^-Jnnalt  ifPhUM,  Dtc*  1819. 
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MANNA.  Z.  />.  E. 

Mmna,  TThe  concrete  Juice  of  the  FfoxkiuB  OmuBf  or  JUbma  Jlak* 
« 

Polygamia  JJittcia.  Nut.  Ord.  Sepiarisp,  Linn.  Jasmine^T,  Juss. 

Sjflu  Uame,  (F.)   Maona,  (G.  L)   liana,  (8.)  Mmms  DiOMor. 

lianna  Is  obtained  from  other  apecies  of  fraxinos  bestdea  the  or- 
pus,  and  especially  from  the  rotundifolia.  It  is  principally  collected 
in  Calabria,  Apulia  and  Sicily.  In  the  warmest  season  of  the  year^ 
from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  July,  a  clear  juice  exudes 

from  the  stem  and  branches  of  tliese  trees,  v.hicli,  when  naturally 
concreted  on  the  plants  and  scraped  otV,  is  called  manna  in  the  tear; 
but  if  allowed  to  exude  on  straws,  or  chips  of  wood  fastened  to  the 
tree,  it  is  called  cannlatcd  or  flaky  manna.  The  common,  or  fat 
manna,  is  got  by  incisions  made  after  the  spontaneous  exudation  is 
over.,  and  is  in  larger  masses,  and  of  a  redder  colour.  The  best  Ca* 
labrian  manna  is  in  oblong,  light,  friable  pieces  or  flakes,  of  awhiiiBh 
or  pale  yellow  colour,  and  somewhat  transparent  The  inferior  kinds 
nre  moist,  unctuous,  and  dark-coloured. 

Denon,  in  his  travels  in  Sicily,  has  given  an  account  of  the  manna 
produced  there,  wliic  h,  thfiugh  less  known,  is  denrcr  thnn  tliat  of  Ca- 
labria, and  preferred  to  it.  As  soon  as  tlic  trees  are  seven  or  eight 
years  old,  and  about  eight  feet  high,  horizontal  incisions  are  begun 
to  be  made  in  tiie  hwk  one  over  the  other,  from  lac  surface  of  the 
earth  to  the  top  of  the  tree.  The  operation  is  repeated  every  two 
days,  from  the  15th  of  July,  until  the  rains  or  fogs  of  autumn  suspend 
the  circnlation  or  deteriorate  the  qoalitr  of  the  saccharine  juice 
which  ezades.  The  liqnor  first  appears  liKe  a  white  froth,  extremely 
light,  pleasing  to  the  palate,  and  of  a  very  agreeable  flavour.  The 
heat  of  the  sun  coagulates  this  frothy  juice,  and  gives  it  the  form  of 
stalactites.  The  glutinous  and  more  high-colouretl  liquor  that  now 
distils  from  the  wounds,  is  received  on  leaves  of  the  Indian  fig, 

f»laced  for  the  purpose  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  This  too  becomes  at 
engtli  congealed  by  the  sun,  and  being  then  taken  up  in  lumps, 
forms  what  is  called  fai  manna^  which^  is  heavier,  more  purgative, 
and  of  much  less  value. 

The  wood  of  the  manna-ash  is  hard,  heavy,  and  bitter,  and  the 
decoction  of  it  is  said  to  be  aperient,  and  of  great  efllcacy  in  the 
dropsy. 

Olivier  mentions  different  kinds  of  manna  found  in  Persia,  one 
called  Cherker,  more  purgative  than  Calabrian  manna,  got  from  the 
North  of  Khorassan  and  little  Tartarj;  another  very  good  to  eat, 
which  must  be  collected  before  sunrise,  because  it  melts  with  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  a  third,  called  Therenjabri^  the  product  of  the 
Ilcdi/sarnm  alagi^  in  the  warmest  provinces  of  Persia  and  Arabia. 
It  is  gathered  during  a  uumth  at  the  end  of  summer.  It  is  found  la 
all  parts  of  the  plant,  especially  the  young  shoots,  in  little  round 
grains,  which  have  the  taste  and  consistence  of  well-crystallized  sn- 

Sr,  and  like  it  crackle  under  the  teeth.  It  is  rery  common,  and 
ind  in  all  the  druggists'  shopeof  Persia,  but  commonly  mixed  with 
leaves  and  other  impurities.  It  is  not  more  purgative  than  honey^ 
but  it  much  uaed  as  a  pectoral. 
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Manna  appears  often  to  be  formed  and  deposited  bj  imectf^ 
Manna  is  sSod  to  be  sometimes  cottnterfdted  by  a  composition  of 
sn^  and  honey*  mixed  with  a  little  scammony;  there  is  also  a  fiu^ 
titiotts  manna,  which  is  white  and  dry,  said  to  be  composed  of  supr* 
manna,  and  some  purgative  ingredient,  borlcd  to  a  proper  consist- 
ence.  This  may  be  distinguished  by  weight,  solidity,  and  trans- 
parent whiteness,  and  by  its  taste,  which  is  different  from  that  of 
manna. 

According  to  Neumann,  manna  dissolves  in  alcohol.  On  setting 
the  solution  in  a  digesting  heat,  it  gradually  deposites  5-8ths  of  the 
manna,  of  a  fine  white  colour.  lip;nt,  spongy,  and  in  some  degree 
crystalline,  melting  instantly  upon  the  tongue,  and  impressing  an 
agreeable  sweet  taste,  without  any  of  the  nauseousness  of  the  mamuu 
Bj  further  evaporation  l'4th  more  is.  obtained,  similar  to  manna; 
and  on  continuing  the  evaporation,  a  thick  extract  is  formed,  of  Ae 
consistence  of  a  balsam*  which  can  scarcely  be  folly  exsiccated,  bat 
continues  moist,  and  resembles  civet  grown  brown  by  age.  This  ex- 
tract, which  is  about  l-8th,  contains  all  the  nauseous  matter  of  the 
manna.  The  experiments  which  Dr.  Diincnn  has  made  verify  these 
observations.  The  quantity  of  matter  which  a  hot  alcoholic  solution 
of  manna  deposites  on  coolmp;  is  various:  a  saturated  solution  con- 
cretes into  a  perfectly  dry,  wiiite,  spongy,  cryslalli/ed  mass.  When 
much  less  concentrated,  it  deposites  a  con|2;erieri  of  most  beautiful 
snow-white  acicular  crystals.  A  saturated  solution  in  boiling  water 
also  forms  a  solid  crystallized  mass  on  coolins.  Foorcroy  says,  that 
when  a  solution  of  manna  is  clarified  with  white  of  eegs,  and  safli> 
ciently  concentrated,  crystals  of  sugar  may  be  obtain^atirom  it  Bat 
with  Dr.  Thomson  the  eiperiment  did  not  succeed:  its  crystals  were 
always  acicular,  and  more  difficultly  formed. 

Jmdical  use. — ^fanna  is  a  mild  agreeable  laxative,  and  may  be 
given  with  saftty  to  children  and  pregnant  women:  nevertheless, 
in  some  particular  constitutions,  it  act*^  very  unpleasantly,  pro- 
ducing flatulency,  and  distention  of  the  viscera:  these  inconveni- 
ences may  be  prevented  by  the  addition  of  any  grateful  warm  aro- 
matic. Manna  operates  so  weakly  as  not  to  produce  the  full  effect 
of  a  cathartic,  unless  taken  in  large  doae»^  and  hence  it  is  rarely 
given  by  itself  with  this  intention.  It  may  be  commodiously  dis- 
solved in  the  puipng  mineral  waters,  or  joined  with  the  cathartic 
salts,  senna,  riiubar^  or  the  like.  Dose,  Xi.  to  5iv.  for  children! 
^  to  ^ij.  for  adults. 

(O'Pham.  U.     N,  For^^ and idem. 

m 

MAHANTA  ARUNDlNACfiA. 
^rrawRoot.  FeeulaoftheHooi. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Jamaica  and  other  West  India  Islands, 
and  of  the  coritinent  of  South  America.  By  a  letter  from  Mr.  E. 
L.  M'Call,  to  Dr.  Harton,  ^Philadelphia  Medical  and  Physical 
Joomal,  vol.  II.)  it  appears  tliat  the  soil  of  the  southern  sea-coabt 
Is  well  adapted  to  it;  and,  he  adds,  that  Campbell  Wylly,  Esq.  of 
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."tepelo  Island,  in  Georgia,  asserted,  **that  a  spot  of  land  on  his 
pUuitatioD,  not  remarluiSle  for  Its  fertility,  yielded  arrow-root  sago 
m  the  |>roportion  of  1480  Ibe.  to  the  acre.''  The  extensive  nae  of 
this  article  in  the  United  States,  in  the  diseases  of  the  bowelsy  &G. 
renders  this  information  of  great  importance. 

This  plant  was  originally  the  production  of  the  East  Indies,  and 
is  now  cultivated  in  Jamaica,  and  other  West  India  islands,  and  in 
South  Amnt  ica.  Arrow  root  agrees  with  sago,  salep,  and  tapioca 
in  its  general  nutritious  property,  but  is  i  cckoned  to  excel  them,  so 
far  as  to  afford  a  much  larger  proportiun  of  mucilage  than  any  ve- 
getable hitlierto  discovered.  Hence  it  is  of  superior  utility  as  an 
article  of  diet  for  the  sick  and  Invalids,  and  particularly  In  cases  of 
acrimony,  either  In  the  general  habit,  as  in  hectic  fever  or  consump- 
tions or  in  particular  secretions,  as  In  affections  of  the  urinary  pas* 
sages,  namely,  inflammation,  stone,  or  gravel;  and  also  in  affections 
of  the  bowels,  as  in  looseness  and  dysentery.  It  furnishes  also  an 
eicellent  remedy  for  the  bowel  complaints,  which  so  commonly  pre- 
vail in  the  United  States  during  the  warm  season,  especially  among 
children.  The  jelly  is  made  by  adding  to  a  table-spoonful  of  the 
powdered  root  a;^  much  cold  water  as  wdl  make  it  into  a  soft  paste, 
then  pour  on  boilinz  water,  stirring  it  at  the  same  time  briskly,  until 
it  become  a  dear  jelly,  which  may  be  sessoned  with  sug»r  and  nut* 
meg,  or  a  little  wine  or  lemon  juice  may  be  added.  For  duldren  it 
may  be  prepared  with  milk,  and  if  it  ferment  on  the  stomadi,  the 
addition  of  a  little  animal  jelly  will  obviate  that  effect  Prepared 
in  the  form  of  pudding,  the  arrow  root  powder  is  far  preferable  to 
any  of  the  farinaceous  substances;  and  affords  a  delicate  and  very 
proper  food  for  convalescent  patients.  According  to  Dr.  Wright, 
of  Jamaica,  a  decoction  ot  tlie  fresh  root  makes  an  excel leat  ptisan 
in  acute  diseases.  In  a  pamphlet  published  in  1796,  by  Mr.  T.  Ri- 
der, we  find  the  culture  of  this  valuable  article  liighly  recommended 
to  llie  West  Indian  planter,  and  the  new  Afncan  coloidsts,  as  an 
olject  of  commerce,  and  the  most  eligible  Bubstltnte  for  starch  made 
of  wheat.  By  the  author's  computation  eig^t  millions  of  pounds 
weigiit  of  starch  are  made  annually  in  Great  Britaid  alone  from  that 
valuable  grain.  It  appears  also  by  the  same  authority  that  arrow 
root  stardi  is  of  the  finest  quality,  and  that  one  pound  of  it  is  equal 
to  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  that  prepared  from  wheat.  Fortunately 
the  arrow  root  has  of  late  years  been  introduced  into  the  States  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  by  practical  experiment  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  the  soil  of  the  southern  sea-coast  is  well  adapted  to  it. 
John  Cooper,  Esq.  an  opulent  planter  on  St.  Simon's,  and  Campbell 
Wylly,  Esq.  of  Sapelo  Island^  have,  It  Is  understood,  so  fsr  sue* 
ceeded  in  their  attempts,  as  to  sfibrd  the  most  flattering  encouiage- 
ment,  that  this  important  article  may  be  added  to  the  numerous 
sources  of  wealth  enjoyed  by  our  southern  planters.  No  produc- 
tion, it  is  presumed,  can  promise  a  more  ample  remuneration,  to 
stimulate  the  planter  to  attempt  its  cultivation;  and  wlien  it  is  con- 
sidered that  in  proportion  to  the  produce,  the  demand  will  be  ex- 
tended, its  claim  as  a  rival  staple,  witli  rice  and  cotton  may,  perhaps, 
be  anticipated. 
jSy  mnnU,  Fharm,  U,  S.,  M  York,  and  PAtZ 
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MARRUBIUM.  L.  (Yulgarb.  E.  D.) 
(WhUe)  Hmehound.    The  Herb^  the  Leavee. 
Didynamia  €fynuutpermia,  Nat  Ord.  VertieiUatm,  JAan*  LabiafsBf  JuMb 
^his  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  grows  wild  on  road  sides,  and 
among  rubbish.   The  leaTes  have  a  very  strong,  not  disagreeable 
smell,  and  a  ronghish,  very  bitter  taste.   Neumann  got  from  480 
grains,  270  watery,  and  30  alcoholic  extract,  and  inversely  150  al- 
coholic, and  140  watery.    They  promote  the  fluid  secretions  in  ge- 
nera], aiul  liberally  taken,  loosen  (lie  belly. 

CCT  Vulgare^  Fharm,  U.  S.  and  I'hil,  secondary. — ^Mabcbxvi^  Pharm* 
N.  York. 

MEL.  E.  L.  D  IIOKEY. 

Am,  Ukjl  (F.  S.)   Gemclner  Honig,  (G.)    Hde,  (I.)   Vm»b,  (Ar.) 

Medhu,  (H.  San.) 

This  is  a  well  known  substance,  and  although  it  is  most  probably 
of  vegetable  origin,  we  do  not  procure  it  in  any  quantity  except  as 
an  animal  excretion,  from  the  bee,  (apis  mellitica.)  The  industrious 
insect  in  the  snmmer  time,  flies  from  flower  to  flower  to  collect  the 
sweet  Juice  secreted  in  them.  When  sufficiently  loaded,  it  retunia 
to  its  hive,  where  it  depositesit,  as  a  winter's  supply,  in  the  cells  of 
the  comb  it  had  prepared  of  wax  to  receive  it.  What  change  it  un- 
dergoes in  the  body  of  the  insect  is  unknown;  but  it  is  certain  that 
honey  varies  very  much,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plants  from 
which  it  is  collected.  In  some  situations,  where  poisonous  plants 
abound,  it  i«i  even  deleterious. 

The  befst  honey  is  tiiat  which  is  freest  from  colour,  and  contains 
the  largest  grains  when  it  concretes.  Fur  metiital  use,  it  should  aUo 
be  as  free  of  flavour  as  possible.  That  obtained  from  young  bees, 
and  which  flows  spontaneously  from  the  combs,  is  the  purest  and 
finest,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  viigin  honey.  When  setmrated 
from  the  wax  by  expression,  it  is  less  pure;  and  there  is  another  sort 
still  inferior,  obtained  by  heating  the  combs  before  they  are  put  into 
the  press. 

Honey  consists  principally  of  sus^ar,  but  it  also  probably  contains 
mucilajj;e  and  an  acid,  and  is  often  impregnated  with  the  essential 
oil  of  the  flowers  from  which  the  bees  have  gathered  it,  as  in  the 
perfumed  honey  of  the  Crimea.  In  some  parts  of  Asia  and  America, 
poisonous  honey  is  met  with,  from  the  bees  feeding  on  poisonous 
flowers.  Neumann  exsiccated  honey  in  the  water  bath;  the  vapour 
which  arose,  he  says  took  fire  on  the  approach  of  a  candle,  and  dif- 
fused its  smell  widelyi  and  the  liauor  which  was  condensed  was 
manifestly  impregnated,  both  with  the  smell  and  taste  of  honey,  and 
amounted  to  three  ounces  upon  ei^ht  of  honey.  Dissolved  in  water, 
it  under^)es  the  vinous  fermentation,  forming  mead.  Treated  with 
alcohol,  Proust  says  it  may  be  separated  into  two  kinds,  one  lic|uid, 
and  the  other  crystalline.  *Cavcllazz,i  obtained  crystals  of  sugar  from 
it,  by  saturating  its  acid  with  carbonat  of  lime^  and  it  is  converted 
into  oxalic  acid  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid. 

Medical  tue.— From  the  earliest  ages  it  has  been  employed  as  a 
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meiiicioe.  Besides  the  general  properties  of  saccharine  bodies,  it 
possesses  others  peculitr  to  itself^  probably  depeadiBC  on  the  pre- 
sence of  an  acid.  For  internal  use,  sugar  is  always  to  lie  preferred^ 
as  honey  in  some  constitutions,  produces  sripes  and  colic  paina. 
From  its  stimuluSt  however,  it  forms  an  excdlent  gargle,  and  facili- 
tates the  expectoration  of  viscid  phlegm,  and  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed as  an  emollient  application  to  aracessesy  and  as  a  detergent 
to  ulcers. 

It  is  necessarily  in  the  lists  of  the  three  pharmacopoDias. 

MEhUT A,— PREPJ]RED  HONEYS. 
MEDICATED  HONEYS. 

Mel  Despumatum.  Z.  D»    Clarified  Honey, 
Melt  the  honey  in  a  water  bath,  and  remove  the  scum  an  it  rises.  L, 

In  this  simple  process,  the  honoy  is  rendered  so  liquid  by  the  heat 
of  the  boiling  water,  that  the  wax  and  other  lighter  iiiipurities,  which 
it  commonly  contains,  rise  to  the  surface  in  tlie  form  of  a  scum, 
which  is  easily  removed.  At  the  same  time,  sandy  or  any  heavier 
miztare  of  that  kind,  sinks  to  the  bottom. 

Honey  was  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  balsamic,  and  was  therefore 
atone  time  much  used  in  pharmacy.  But  as  its  saccharine  matter 
is  absolutely  of  the  same  nature  with  that  of  sugar,  and  as  the  extra- 
neous matter  which  it  always  contains,  makes  it  disaf:;ree  with  the 
stomachs  of  many  individuals,  the  number  of  medicated  honeys  has 
been  much  diminished,  and  their  place  in  some  instances  supplied  by 
syrups.  Medicated  honeys  are  known  to  be  of  a  proper  consistence, 
by  allowing  a  small  quantity  to  cuol  on  a  plate,  if  when  divided  by 
the  edge  of  a  spoon,  the  portions  do  not  immediately  unite,  or  if  the 
specific  gravity  when  hot,  be  1.26,  or  1.31  when  cold. 

Same  name  and  preparation  in  the  three  pharmacopoeias. 

OxYMF.L.  D.  E.  OxYMEL  SiMPLEx.  L.  Oxymeh  Simple  OxymeL 
Take  oj  Honey,  two  pounds;  Distilled  vinc'j:;(i)\  one  pound  by  weight, 

— Boil  in  a  s^lass  veasd  with  a  gentle  Jire  lo  the  conHalew^  qf  a 

syrupy  skiiiiininp;  it. 

This  was  once  in  great  repute  as  a  cooling  and  attenuating  medi- 
cine; it  is  scarcely  used  in  modern  practice,  except  in  colds  attend- 
ed with  coughs,  and  in  sore  throats,  for  which,  when  diluted  with 
some  aromatic  or  astringent  infusion,  as  sage  tea,  rose-ilower  tea, 
&c  it  makes  useful  gargles.  Not  introdnced  into  dther  of  the 
three  pharmacopoeias. 

Mel  Boracis.  X.    Mel  SuD-BoaATia  Soojk  E* 

Honey  of  Boram* 

Take  of  Sub-borat  of  soda^  pwoderedf  one  draehmi  Clarified  htmty^ 
one  ounces'—Mix  them,  Z. 

This  is  an  useful  formula,  much  employed  as  a  detergent  in  aphthrs 
and  ulcers  of  the  mouth;  and  has  been  introduced  into  the  Fharm. 
oJN.  York. 
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OzTMEL  CoLOBioi.  D.   Oxymd  ofM§oi€m  SaffrmL 

Take  of  the  fresh  root  of  meadow  saffron^  cut  into  thin  slices,  one 
oumct;  Distilled  vinegar,  one  pint;  Clarified  honey,  two  pounds.— 
Macerate  the  root  of  meadow  saffron,  with  Me  vinegar  in  a  glcua 
vessel^  with  a  gentle  heat,  for  forty-eight  houre.  Strain  the  liquor^ 
pressed  out  strongly  from  the  root,  and  add  the  honey.  Laet^^ 
boil  the  mixture^  frequently  stirring  it  with  a  wooden  spoon  to  me 
thickness  of  a  synqn 

This  is  an  active  preparatioii«  but  its  use  maj  be  eatirelj  supers 
seded  by  the  syrup  of  the  same  root»  as  is  the  case  in  the  Phamu 
ofN.  york  sokii  FhiL 

m 

Mel  iloSiE.  D,  Z.   Jioney  of  Jioses, 

Take  of  dried  Red-rose  petals,  four  ounces;  Boiling  watery  three 

pints;  Clarijied  honey y  five  pounds, — 3facerate  the  rose  leaves  in 
the  water  for  sir  hours;  then  mir  the  honey  with  the  strained 
liquor^  ana  boil  tJie  mixture  to  tlic  thickness  of  a  syruj).  L, 

This  preparation  is  not  unfrcquently  used  as  a  mild  cooling  deter- 
gent, particnhirly  in  gar^arisms  for  ulcerations  and  inflammation  of 
the  mouth  and  tonsils,  i'he  rose-buds  here  used  should  be  hastilj 
dried,  tlmt  they  may  the  better  preserve  their  astringency. 

The  Dublin  College,  in  making  this  and  other  similar  prepara- 
tions, use  unclariGcd'^honey,  with  die  idea,  probably,  tiiat  it  may  be 
eqaalljr  well  clarified  in  the  course  of  tlie  preparation  itself.  I'his  is 
no  doubt  true,  but  as  we  not  know  what  effect  the  darifieiAioii 
maj  have  on  the  acVivc  substances  added  to  the  honey,  we  think 
that  the  use  of  clarified  honej^  as  directed  by  the  Cidlege^ 
is  preferable. 

OxTlfEL  SOILUB.  Z.  />. 

*^cetaled  Honey  of  SquilL    Oxymd  of  Squill. 

Take  of  Clarified  honey,  three  pounds;  Vinegar  of  squill,  two  pinti^ 
Boil  them  down  in  a  glass  vessel^  to  a  proper  consistence^  over  a 

gentle  fire.  L. 

Mel  ScillT  Acetatum,  Pharm.  U,  S.  and  of  A'.  Fork/  as  above  in 
that  of  J'hil. — the  preparation  is  the  same  as  aboTOy  except  that  the 

operation  is  carried  on  in  a  water  bath. 

The  dose,  one  to  three  drachmsj  in  larger  amount  it  proves 
emetic. 

St&upus  Scilue  Cokpositus. 

Confound  J^rup  of  Squillf  vnlgo,  IRve  Syrup. 

Take  of  Seneka  snakeroot,  bruised.  Squills,  dried  and  bruised,  of 
each  half  a  pound;  Water,  eight  pounds.-^Botl  together  over  a 
slow  fire,  till  the  water  is  half  consumed-^rain  ojft/ie  lujuor,  and 
then  add  of  strained  honeyAour  pounds.'^Boil  the  himey  and  the 
strained  liquor  to  sIj-  pounds^  or  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  and 
add  to  ci'ery  pnund  of  this  syrup^  sixteen  grains  tartar  emttiei 
thai  is^  om  grain  to  t/ie  ounce* 
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Mel  Scill^e  Composituiii.  Compound  IIoDey  of  Squill. P/idm.  S., 
•  «f  N.  York^  aod  PluL  The  Pharm.  of  N.  York  callB  it  Hives  Sjrup  I 
The  dose  varies  from  ten  drops  to  one  or  more  tea-spoonfals, 
^▼ery  quarter^  half,  or  one  hour,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patiei^ 

or  the  violence  of  the  disease. 
It  operates  bjr  paigiDg«  Tomiting,  and  sweat. 

This  is  an  original  prescription  of  my  own,  and  adopted  by  our 
three  Pliarmacopoeias,  which  take  only  half  tlie  amount  of  mgr^'dionts; 
I  am  persuaded  from  very  sufhcient  experience,  that  it  is  better  made 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  formed  at  once.  This  article,  as  sold 
in  the  shops,  is  not  wl»at  it  ouglit  to  be,  not  being  boiled  down  suffi- 
ciently, nor  adequately  depurated  from  its  fajces  by  standing. 
When  properly  made,  it  is  not  disgusting  to*  children,  but  as  com« 
monly  sold,  it  is  very  much  so.  In  consequence  of  the  great  inat- 
tention to  its  preparation,  it  \vill  scarcely  keep  in  summer:  I  have 
some,  made  15  years  ago,  which  has  undei  tronc  no  change  during 
that  period.  The  PhU.  Pharm.  orders  ^/is/l7/c^/ water!  assuredly  an 
excess  of  refinement!  and  not  always  to  he  readily  obtained. 

I  here  insert  the  original  notice  I  gave  respecting  it  in  the  Ame- 
rican Medical  Museum. 

**From  the  misfortune  of  having  all  my  children,  scvt-n  in  num- 
ber, from  their  birth,  subject  to  attacks  of  trachitis  or  the  hives,  I 
hnnd  it  very  neoessaiy  to  turn  my  particular  attention  to  tiiat  dis- 
ease. All  the  common  remedies,  as  syrup  of  squills,  decoctions  of 
teneka,  &c.  having  been  found  ^tf*  little  advantage;  at  length  I  fell 
upon  the  plan  of  combining  the  virtues  of  the  remedies  most  cele- 
brated, into  the  form  of  syrup,  which  I  deuominated  hive  syrup. 
As  I  have  been  frequently  asked  for  it,  by  those  who  have  in  their 
families  experienced  its  eilicacy,  1  have  here  given  the  receipt,  which 
"will  enable  every  one  at  a  trilling  expense  to  prepare  it  lor  them- 
selves as  a  domestic  medicine.  It  is  far  supeiior  to  every  other, 
form  of  hive  syrup  1  have  ever  tried,  and  is  equally  superior  to  tiiem 
in  cooHMn  colds,  hooping  cough,  and  those  other  complaints  for 
which  syrup  of  squills,  &e.  are  so  constantly  employed,  i  may  add, 
that  as  it  sometimes  ferments  in  the  hot  months,  all  that  is  necessary 
is  merely  to  boil  it  down  a  little,  which  prevents  the  continuance 
of  the  fermentative  proceps^  without  diminishing  the  efficacy  of  the 
remedy." 

OXTMEL  (LuilMENTUM.  2m  j     /I'luUGINIS.  Z>. 

Oxjfmd  or  lAnknent  of  FerdigrU* 

Take  of  Fftpand  verdigris,  one  ounu;  Vinegar,  seven  ouncesj  Cla-  * 
ryUd  honey,  fourteen  ouneee^^^Dieedve  the  verdigrie  in  the  vUU' 
goTf  and  etrain  it  through  Knen;  then  add  the  honey,  and  boil  the 
whoie  to  a  pro[ter  thicknees. 

This  is  used  externally  only,  for  cleansing  foul  ulcers,  and  keeping 
down  fungous  flesh.  It  is  also  often  serviceable  in  venereal  ulcera- 
tions of  the  mouth  and  tonsils:  but  there  is  some  danger  from  its  ap- 

Idication  to  places  from  the  situation  of  which  it  is  apt  to  be  swal- 
owcd;  for  even  a  small  fjuantity  of  verdigris  passing  into  the  sto- 
mach may  be  productive  oi  Uibtre&sing,  if  nut  dele  lei  iaus  eOects. 
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MBLAUBUCA  LEUCADENDRON.  A 

Melaleuca  Cajui'uti.  L. 

Jiroad-kaved  CkyepiU  Tree,    Tiu  eseenlkU  OiL    Cajeput  OiL  . 

Ft^foddphia  Imandrku  Nst  Oid.  BapeHdsst  Linn.  M^frH,  Jots. 

The  tree  which  farnishes  the  cajeput  oil  Is  frequent  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Amboyna,  and  the  other  Molucca  islands.   Drs.  Maton  and 

Smith  have  lately  examined  specimens  of  this  tree,  which  correspond 
with  Rumpliius,  tab.  17$  vol.  ii.;  and,  as  an  unclassified  species, 
have  named  it  Melaleuca  cajuputi.  But,  as  Thunburgh  says  it  is  got 
from  the  leucadendron,  perhaps  both  species  yield  it.  Indeed,  Uum- 
phius  himself  would  lead  us  to  the  same  opini(m.  The  oil  is  obtained 
Dy  distillation  from  the  dried  leaves,  and  is  prepared  in  gieat  (juan- 
tities,  especially  in  the  island  of  Banda,  and  >ent  to  Holland  in  cop- 
per flasks.  As  it  comes  to  us,  it  is  of  a  green  colour,  very  limpid, 
lighter  than  water,  of  a  strong  smell,  resembling  camphor,  and  a 
strong,  {lungent  taste,  like  that  of  cardamoms,  it  burns  entirelj 
awaj,  without  leaving  any  residuum.  It  is  often;  adulterated  witn 
other  essential  oils,  coloured  with  the  resin  of  milfoil.  In  the  genu- 
ine  oil,  the  o-reen  colour  depends  on  the  presence  of  copper;  fort 
when  rectified,  it  is  colourless. 

Medical  use. — Like  other  aromatic  oils  it  is  highly  stimulating, 
and  is  principally  recommended  in  hysteria,  epilepsy,  flatulent  colic, 
and  paralysis  of  the  tongue.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  four  drops  on 
a  iunip  01  sugar. 

It  is  applied  externally  where  a  warm  and  pecnltar  stimnlus  is  re- 
qiibite;  and  is  employed  for  restoring  vigour  after  Inxations  and 
sprains,  and  for  easing  violent  pain  in  goutj  and  rheomatic  cases^  ia 

tooth-ache,  and  similar  affections. 
(O*  Cajuputi  oleuoi,  Fharm.  if.  IVAc— Ideob  Fharm,  FhiL  secondly. 

MELISSA  OFFICINALIS.  E.    Balm.    The  Herb. 

JXdynamia  Gymnospermia.  Isat,  Ord.  FeriicilkUw,  Linn.  Itohiaix,  Ju&t. 
IShfn,  MeliMe,  (F.  G.)  Melissa,  (I.)  Balsamina,  (S.)  Moja-<ro<py\Kot,  Diotcor. 

Balm  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  grows  wild  on  the  Alps  and  Py- 
renees, and  is  frequently  cultivated  in  our  jranlens.  It  has  a  plea- 
sant smell,  somewhat  of  the  lemon  kindj  and  a  weak,  roughish, 
aromatic  taste.  The  young  shoots  have  the  strongest  flavour;  the 
flowers,  and  the  herb  itself  when  old,  or  produced  in  very  moist  rich 
soils  or  ratnjr  seasons,  are  much  weaker  both  in  smell  and  taste. 

It  is  principally  used  in  the  form  of  a  watery  infiision,  which  is 
drank  in  the  manner  of  tea. 

MENISPERMUM. 

1.  Mbnispbrmum  Palmatum.   Colombo  Root. 

iS^c.  Pkmt.  mild.  iy.  824. 
((heeuku.  De  Candolle.  SyaL  Nat.  i.  515.) 
Gl  28.  Ord.  10.  DicEcia  Dodecandria.  iVbl.  OnL  Menispermett. 
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G.  1826.    Male.    Cff/yx  two-leaved.  four  or  six  exterioFf 

eight,  interior.  sixteen. 

Female,  Corolla  similar  to  that  of  the  male.    Stamens  eight, 
sterile.    Germens  two  or  three.    Berries  one-seeded. 
^      iHdnMtmn*  Palmated  Menispermum.  Coeeulas  pahnahu 
De  Cana*  torn.  i.  p.  59SL  Bttry^  Anaiie.  Se».  10.  p,  385.  t  5. 
CffidnaL   Calumba,  Land*   Colombj:  RAoiXy  Edm.  Colombo 
RABiXy  Dvb,   Calumba  Root 

Sfffu  Cdombe,  (F.)  Kolumbowurzel,  (G.)  Colomba,  (I.)  Kilvmb,  (Mozam* 
bique.)  Colnmboo  vayr»  (Ttm.) 

Colomba,  Pharm.  U,  <S'.  and  of  Phil. — Calumbs  radix,  Phann, 
M  Fork. 

The  London  College  has,  now,  properly  referred  this  root  to  the 
Cocculus  pdmahu  of  De  Candolie^  the  Menispermam  palnuUum  of 
Willdenow,  which,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  we  have  placed  as  the 
title  of  the  article*  referring  our  readers,  however,  to  De  Candolle's 
work.  The  Pham.  of  N.  Vark  and  of  PJnL  refer  it  to  the  Coccn- 
lu8  palmatus. 

This  species  of  Cocculus  is  a  native  of  the  eastern  part  of  southern 
Africa,  growing  in  j>;reat  abundance  in  tlie  forests  ot  Mozambique, 
between  Oibo  and  Mozambo.  The  roots  are  duo;  up  by  the  natives 
in  the  month  of  March,  and  transported  to  I  ranquebar,  wliere  it  is 
a  staple  article  of  export  with  the  Portuguese.*  An  entire  root  was 
taken  to  Madras  by  Mons.  For  tin,  in  1805,  and  a  plant  raised  from 
it  there  bj  Dr»  AndersoD,  from  a  drawing  of  which  it  was  ascertained 
to  belong;  to  the  natural  order  Menispermem;  but  as  it  was  a  male 
plant  only,  the  genus  and  species  were  undetermined  until  they  were 
fixed  by  ue  Candolle.  Dr.  Berry  drew  up  the  following  character 
of  the  male  plant,  which  has  been  adopted  by  De  Candoue:  but  the 
female  plant  is  yet  undescribed.  The  root  is  perennial,  ramose  and 
bears  fusiform  tubers.  The  stems  are  annual,  withering  at  the  end 
of  seven  months:  voluble,  simple,  round,  hairy,  about  the  thickness 
of  a  pen,  bearing  alternate,  five-!obed,  five-nerved  leaves;  with  entire 
acuminate  lobes:  and  supported  on  round  hairy  petioles,  shorter  than 
the  leaves.  The  male  flowers  are  on  axillary,  solitary,  compound 
racemes,  hairy,  and  shorter  than  the  leaves:  bearing  partial,  alternate 
incles  with  sessile  tlowers:  and  lanceolate,  ciliated,  deciduous 
teas.  The  calyx  is  hexaphyllous,  with  three  exterior  leaflet8» 
and  three  interior,  equal,  oblong,  obtuse  and  glabrous.  The  corolla 
consists  of  six  minute,  oblong,  wedge-shaped,  concave^  fleshy,  obtuse 
petals.  The  stamens  are  six,  a  little  lonjger  'than  the  corolla,  the 
anthers  four-lobed  and  four-celled:  there  is  no  pistilluin.  The  roots 
are  dug  up  in  March;  but  the  offsets  only  are  taken;  each  offset  be- 
inga sessile  tuber. 

jTie  dried  root  is  brought  to  England  packed  in  bags,  and 
sometimes  in  cases.  It  is  in  transverse  sections,  generally  about 
one-third  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  one  or  two  incliesin  diameter. 
The  bark  is  thick,  and  easily  detached,  internally  bright  yellow,  and 
covered  witli  a  wrinkled  olive-brown  cuticle.    The  interior  part  of 

*  The  root  was  formerly  erroneously  supposed  to  be  named  from  the  prlncU 
pal  town  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  nrhich  was  regarded  at  iu  place  of  export. 
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the  root  is  of  a  pale  brownish  celour,  and  baa  a  qwngj  teztiure»  with 
dark  converging  ravs,  which  are  the  remains  of  sap-vessels.  The 

pieces  are  frequently  much  perforated  evidently  by  worms,  and  not, 
as  has  been  supposed,  hv  strin«»inii;  to  facilitate  its  drvinii;.  Those 
pieces  which  have  the  brightest  colour,  and  are  solid  and  heavy,  are 
the  best.  It  is  said  that  the  root  of  white  bryony,  tinged  yellow 
with  the  liiiclure  of  caluuibse,  has  been  fraudulently  subdtituted  for 
this  root 

QlM^iltef*— ^alumba  root  has  a  very  slight  aromatic  odoor^  and  a 
bitter  taste.  It  breaks  with  a  starchy  fracture,  and  is  easily  pulve- 
rized. Water  at  takes  up  one-third  of  its  wei^t|  and  the  in- 
fusion has  all  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  root  These  are  also  ex- 
tracted by  alcoliol;  but  proof  spirit  is  its  best  menstmum.  The  in- 
fusion is  not  altered  by  solutions  of  sulphat  of  iron,  nitrate  of  silver, 
muriat  of  mercury,  and  tartarized  antimony;  but  a  copious  precipi- 
tate is  pn>duced  by  the  intu>ion  of  ;^alls,  and  yellow  Cinchona  bark, 
by  acetate  and  super-acetate  of  lead,  corrosive  sublimate  and  lime- 
water.  Hence  Calumba  root  appears  to  cootaio  cinchonin.  If. 
Planche  foond  it  to  contain  a  large  proportion  of  a  peculiar  animal 
flubftance,  a  yellow  bitter  resinous  matter,  and  one-third  of  its  wei^t 
of  starch.  By  repeated  distillation  be  also  obtained  a  Tolatiie  oil| 
and,  from  the  residue,  malato  of  lime  and  sulphat  of  lime. 

Medical  properties  and  vses. — Calumba  root  is  a  useful  antiseptic 
and  tonic*  It  is  frequently  emploj'ed  with  much  advantage  in  di- 
arrhceas  arising  from  a  redundant  secretion  of  bile,  and  in  bilious  re- 
mittent fever,  and  cholera,  in  which  it  generally  checks  the  vomiting. 
It  also  allays  the  nausea  and  vomiting  which  accompany  pregnancy; 
and,  according  to  Percival,  it  is  equally  serviceable  in  stopping  the 
seyere  diarrhoea  and  vomiting  which  sometimes  attend  dentition.t 
Denman  found  it  more  useful  than  the  cinchona  in  the  low  stage  of 
puerperal  fever4  As  a  tonic,  unaccomptnied  with  astringency  and 
possessing  little  stimulus,  it  has  been  recomroended  in  phthisis  and 
hectic  fever  to  allay  irritability,  and  strengthen  the  digestive  organs, 
and  in  dyspepsia.  It  may  be  given  combined  with  aromatics,  orange 
peel,  opiates,  and  alkaline,  orneutral  salts,  as  circumstances  require. 
The  powder,  in  combination  with  rhubarb  and  sulphat  of  potass, 
has  been  found  exceedingly  serviceable  in  mesenteric  fever. 

The  dose  of  the  powdered  root  i:>  from  grs.  xv.  to  5^^*  repeated 
three  or  fonr  times  a  day. 

2«  Memsfermum  Cooculus.  £. 

Coeeuhis  Jndkui.    Tht  Bttry. 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  Ceyloo,  Malabar,  Java,  and  other  parts  of 
Induu  The  nuts  are  about  tlie  size  of  large  peas,  of  a  gray  colour 
and  wrinkled  surface.  They  contain  a  kidnej-shaped  seed,  within  a 
very  thick  shell.  The  seed  is  intensely  bitter,  ana  very  acrid.  Mr. 
BouUay  analyzed  them,  and  found  them  to  contain  about  half  their 
weight  of  a  concrete  waxy  oil,  albumen,  a  particular  colouring  mat-  * 

*  The  Africans  of  Mozambique  esteem  it  as  a  remedy  for  venereal  afiections, 
and  the  Chinese  employ  h  as  an  apbrodinac. 
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ter,  a  new,  bitter,  poisonous  principle,  which  he  has  named  picro- 
ioxinCy  fibre,  and  various  saline  matters.  The  picrotoxine  acts  as  a 
poison,  resembles  camphor  in  its  action,  but  is  much  more  powerfal. 
The  coccqIus  is  used  to  intoxicate  fish,  in  order  that  they  may  lie 
caught;  and  it  is  said  to  be  much  used  by  the  London  porter  brew- 
ers to  mve  bitterness  to  their  beer,  and  to  render  it  more  intoncat- 
ing.  An  ointment  made  with  it,  has  loiii^  been  a  domestic  remedy 
in  some  places  to  kill  Termin  on  the  head,  and  is  successfully  used 
in  cases  of  tinea  capitis. 

Boullaj^'s  process  to  obtain  picrotoxine  was,  to  boil  in  wafer  the 
cocculus  indicus  divested  of  its  pericarpium;  into  the  filtered  solu- 
tion, acetat  of  lead  is  poured,  which  causes  a  precipitate;  the  solu- 
tion is  filtered  and  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract;  this 
is  digested  witli  alcohol  at  40^,  and  the  resulting  li(juor  is  a«;ain 
evaporated.  These  operations  are  repeated  until  a  product  is 
obtained,  perfectly  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  this  product 
consists  of  picrotoxine  and  a  yellow  matter;  stirred  with  a  little 
water,  this  yellow  matter  is  dissolved,  and  a  great  number  of  small 
crystals  separate,  which  are  to  be  washed.  Thus  obtained,  tibe 
picrotoxine  is  in  brilliant,  semi  traosparent,  white,  quadrangular 
prisms,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  in  solutions  of  the  alkalies,  in 
acetic  and  diluted  nitric  acids,  and  in  oil. 

The  N.  Fork  PJiarm.  introduces  into  its  lists  the  Menispermum 
Canadense.  The  tops  and  roots  are  used  as  tonic  and  stomachic, 
but  nothing  further  is  added  respecting  it,  not  even  its  English  ap- 
pellation of  moonseed;  it  is  rather  rare,  but  is  found  near  this  city, 
DOth  in  Jersey  and  on  the  Schuylkill. 

MENTHA. 

1.  Mbmtha  PipBniTA.  £•  D*  JL   PtppemviU.    Tht  Hmb. 
JDidynamia  Gi/mnospmma.  Nat.  Ord.  VtHUUkdm^  Linn.  Labkdm,  Just.  * 

This  species  of  mint  is  perennial,  and  a  native  of  Britain,  where 
it  is  cultivated  in  very  great  quantities  for  the  sake  of  its  essential 
oil.  The  leaves  have  a  strong,  rather  agreeable  smell,  and  an  in- 
tensely jpungent,  aromatic  taste,  resemblins;  that  of  pepper,  and  ac- 
companied with  a  peculiar  sensation  of  coldness. 

Its  predominant  constituents  are  essential  oil  and  camphor,  both 
of  which  rise  in  distillation,  and  are  combined  with  what  is  called 
oil  of  peppermint. 

Medical  tiic — Peppermint  is  principally  used  as  a  carminative 
and  antispasmodic.  The  distilled  water  is  a  domestic  remedy  for 
flatulent  colic,  and  the  essential  oil  is  often  eiven  with  advantage  in 
doses  of  a  few  drops  in  cramps  of  the  stomach. 

S.  Mbmtra  Yiridis.  L.  D.   Speammni.   Tlie  Beth. 

Spearmint  is  perennial,  and  a  native  of  Britain.  The  leaves  have 
a  warm,  roughish,  somewhat  bitterish  taste;  and  a  strong,  not  un- 
pleasant, aromatic  smell.  Their  virtues  are  stomachic  and  carmi- 
native. 
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Mbntra  Pdlsoium.  E,  L.  D.  FmnytoydL    Tht  Mkrh. ' 

This  is  aUo  perennial,  and  a  nuLive  uf  Britain.  In  its  sensible 
qualities  it  is  warm,  pungent,  and  aromatic*  somewhat  similar  to 
spear^nint,  but  less  acrreeable*  It  is  seldom  used. 

The  two  first  of  the  above  are  introduced  alike  into  all  the  three  phar* 
ttiacopcnas  of  the  (71     N,  YwK  and  Flul 

MENYANTHE8  TRIFOI.IATA.  E.  L.  D. 

£uck4tean.   MarthTrefoiL    The  Root.    The  Lumtt. 
PemlmMa  Mmmgyitia.  Nat  Old.  iVeeuf^Iimi.  Xyyw-ii'g^  Jaw. 

This  perennial  plant  is  verjr  common  ip  marshy  situations,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  native  flowers  of  Great  Britain.  It 
is  likewise  indigenous  in  the  United  States. 

Tlie  leaves  ^row  by  three's  on  footstalks.  Thej  are  excessively 
bitter,  and  their  bitterness  is  extracted  bv  infusion.  The/ are  saia 
to  be  sometimes  used  in  brewing  ale,  and*  that  one  ounce  wOl  go  at 
far  as  half  a  pound  of  hops. 

AJtdical  use. — A  drachm  of  them  in  poudrr  purges  and  vomits. 
In  infusion  or  extract  they  have  been  reconiineiuletl  in  interuiittents, 
in  several  cachectic  and  cutaneous  diseases*  The  dobe  of  the  extract 
is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains. 

Phtarm*  U.  S,  and  of  Phil  secondaiy.—Omitted  in  that  of  ilT.  IWi. 

METALS  AND  THEIR  OX  YDS, 

Metals  ai  l'  1 1  vstalli/.able;  their  form  dej»i*nds  on  the  rc^^ular  te- 
trahedron or  cubej  their  surlace  is  specularj  they  are  perfectlj 
opaque,  even  when  melted;  their  colour  is  varioosi  their  lustre 
peculiar  and  shining,  or  splendent;  their  hardness  various,  but  at 

least  considerable;  many  of  them  are  brittle,  others  possess  mallea- 

bility  and  ductility  in  a  surprising  degree,  and  some  are  scissile» 
flexile,  or  elastic;  their  fracture  in  s^eneral  is  hackly;  their  texture 

compact,  fihroii^.  orfoliated:  many  of  them  are  remarKnblv  sonorous, 
their  specific  gravity  j^reater  than  fivej*  they  possess  no  smell  or 
taste,  nnles>^  when  heated  or  rubbed;  they  are  the  best  conductors 
of  caUnic  and  electricity;  are  powerful  agents  in  proilucins;  the  |2;al- 
vanic  phenomena,  and  a  few  of  them  are  the  only  substances  w  hich 
exhibit  the  phenomena  of  magiictism.  By  tlie  action  of  caloric  tliey 
melt,  but  with  different  degrees  of  fitcility,  and  some  of  them  may 
be  vaporized.  Except  iron  and  platinum,  they  melt  suddenly, 
without  underj2;oing  any  intermediate  state  of  softness,  and  ^vhen 
melted,  their  surface  is  convex  and  globular.  They  are  insoluble 
in  water,  but  some  of  them  decompose  it,  and  are  oxydized  by  it. 

They  are  oxydixed  with  dilVerent  deirn  o'^  of  facilitv,  some  bv  mere 
exp<»sure  to  air.  and  other>  seen»  almost  to  re^i-t  the  action  of  heat 
and  air.  The  oxvdibility  i^  always  increased  by  increase  of  tem- 
perature.   Their  oxyds  arc  in  tlie  form  of  pow  der,  laminse,  or  friable 

*  Excepting  in  ^e  caiea  of  the  newly^diseovered  netalt  by  Mr,  llaiy. 
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ffiflueiitsf  Mmetinw  ciTBtalline;  of  Taricms  coknin»  detennmate 
wi&  regard  to  each  metai;  possess  mater  absolute  weight;  are  re^ 
fiactory,  or  fusible  intoglassi  insipiOy  or  acrid,  and  styptic;  in  gene* 
ral  insoluble  in  water;  and  combine  with  either  acids  and  alkalieS) 

or  only  with  acids.  Some  of  these  are  disoxygeni'/.ed  by  light  akHlOy 
others  by  caloric,  and  others  require  hydrogen,  carbon,  See. 

Most  of  them  are  capable  of  combinin;^  with  difl'erent  proportions 
of  oxygen.  Dr.  Thomson  proposes  to  call  theoxyds  with  a  niiiiinium 
of  oxygen,  protoxyds,  and  with  additional  dobcs  deutoxyds,  trit- 
oxyds,  &c.  in  succession,  and  the  oxjds  with  a  maximum  of  oxygen 
peroxydSk 

(Morine  combinea  with  nany  of  the  metals*  constitating  the  sab- 
stances  formerly  called  muriatSf  and  metallic  butters.  With  the 
metal  it  unites  without  decomposition,  but  when  an  oxyd  is  exposed 
to  the  action  of  muriatic  acid,  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid,  and  oxygen 
of  the  oxyd  combine  as  water,  whilst  the  metal  and  chlonno  unite 
together.  Some  metals  combine  with  chlorine  in  more  proportions 
than  one.  Sir  H.  Daw  disliui^uishes  them,  bv  adding  to  the  name 
of  the  metal,  the  termination  one,  whcnitis  combined  with  a  smaller 
proportion  of  chlorine,  and  ana  or  anea  when  with  a  greater;  as  phos- 

ghorane,  phosphoranat  stannane,  ttannanea»  ferrane,  ferraneay  &c. 
at  the  terms  of  wotoMnide  and  perchhridif  nsed  bj  other  che- 
mists, are  preferable.  « 

Hydrogen  gas  is  capable  of  holding  arsenic,  zinC|  iron,  tellurium, 
potassium  and  boron  in  sdationi  and  all  these  gases  contain  their 
own  bulk  of  hydrogen  gas. 
Carbon  unites  only  with  iron. 

The  metallic  phosphurets  are  fusible,  brilliant,  brittle,  granulated, 
lamellated,  scarcely  combustible,  and  permanent. 

The  sulphurets  are  brittle;  crystallizable  in  large,  brilliant,  and 
metallic  laminae,  more  easy  fusible  than  the  refractory  metals,  but 
less  eaaly  than  the  very  fusible  metals;  decomjiosed  by  hea^  hn- 
miditj,  and  the  acids. 

The  iodides  of  the  easily  oxydizable  metals,  as  zinc,  iron,  tin*  an- 
timony,  decompose  wateri  those  of  lead,  silver,  and  mercury  do  not. 
The  iodide  of  mercury  has  a  fine  red  colour,  or  yellowish-green,  ac- 
cording a9  the  iodine  or  mercury  predominates.  The  former  melts, 
and  is  sublimed  in  rhomboidal  plates  of  a  golden-yellow,  which  on 
cooling  becomes  of  a  brilliant  scarlet. 

The  mixtures  of  the  metals  with  each  other  are  termed  alloys: 
those  in  which  mercury  is  contained  are  anuilgams.  They  acquire 
by  mixture  new  properties,  and  are  in  general  more  fusible  than 
tneir  components.  The  r^aline  metais  are  not  soluble  in  the  acids; 
bat  when  acted  apon  by  them,  are  first  ozydized,  and  then  dissolved. 
The  metallic  oxyds,  by  fusion,  colour  glasses  and  enamels. 

The  metals  amount  to  about  forty,  and  may  be  divided  into  aliuh 
Hzable  metals,  oxt/dizabie  metals,  and  acidijiable  metals. 

The  Jllkdlhdblf  and  earthy  metals  are  potassium,  sodium,  barium, 
strontium,  calcium,  magnesium,  aluminum,  gluciuum,  tborinum, 
zirconium,  silicum,  ittrium. 

The  O.rydhnhle  metals  are  maiii;anesi.',  /.inc.  tin,  iron,  lead,  an- 
timony, bibmuih,  tellurium,  cobalt,  copper,  uickcl,  utaniuia,  osmium, 
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titanian,  eeriiiin,  palladhiaiy  iHdi«fn»  rfaodiomy  merctirjy  silver,  gold, 

platinum. 

The  Mcidifiable  metals  are  tangsten,  colambtiiiD  or  tantalinniy 
'  arsenic,  moiybdena,  chrome. 

Such  as  are  employed  in  medicine,  are  noticed  in  their  respective 
places. 

MONARDA. 

Monarda.   Mnmiam  Babn,   Bartemint.   The  Herb. 

AVhat  peculiar  \irtues  have  given  this  a  place  in  our  Miileria  Me- 
dica,  I  know  not. 

(C^  Pharm,  U,  S.  secondary  —In  that  of  PkH  in  the  primaiy  lift  under  the 
nine  naine,  and  in  that  of  Jf,  Yprk  at  Monaida  punctata. 


MISTURJE  ET  EMVLSIOKES.— MIXTURES 

SND  EMULSIONS. 

Under  these  heads  are  comprehended  those  mixtures  in  which 
oils  and  other  substances  insoluble  in  water  are  mixed  with,  and 
mqiended  in,  watery  flaidsi  by  means  of  viscid  -ubstances,  such  an 
mucilage  and  syrups.   They  ought  always  to  be  extemporaneons. 

MISTURA  AMYGDALARUxM.  L. 

Almond  Mixture, 

Lac  Amtodaia  D*   JNmond  MiOu 

Emulsio  Amygdali  CoMMums.  E.   Mm/mi  SmMen, 

Tdke  of  Sweet  almowls,  blanched,  one  ounce  and  a  half;  Double  re- 
fined sugar^  half  an  ounce;  1Vatei\  two  pints  and  a  luilf — Bent  the 
cUmonds  with  the  sugar i  then  rubbing  them  together,  add  by  de- 
grees the  wafer,  mid  ttrain  tht  Uquor,  D, 

Mistura  amygdalae,  Pharm.  L\  S.,  of  N.  York,  aud  of  JPhil.'^ 
The  latter  employs  for  this  preparation  one  ounce  of  the  almond 
confection  to  half  *a  pint  of  distilled  water,  to  be  gradually  mbbed 
together  and  straineo. 

Emulsio  AcAciiE  Arabics.  E.    Kmulsio  A&abica.  D. 

•Arabic  EmuUiML 

Take  of  Gum  ArMcin powder^  two  dmehnuf  Swett  almonds,  blanek' 
ed^  refined  sugar,  of  each,  half  an  ounce;  Decoction  of  barley,  one 
pint. — Dissolve  the  fyfim  in  the  warm  decoction,  amf  when  almost 
cold,  pour  it  upon  the  (ilniomh,  previously  well  beaten  with  the  su- 
gar, and  at  the  same  time  triiurale  them  together  mo  as  to  form  an 
etnulsion,  and  then  filter. 

These  emulsions  possess  nearly  the  same  qualities,  and  are  merely 
mechanical  suspensions  of  oil  of  almonds  in  watery  fluids,  by  means 
either  of  the  mucilage  with  which  it  is  naturally  combined  in  the 
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almonds  by  itaelf,  or  aanstMl  bj  the  iddttioii  of  Arabic  mid  su- 
gar. ThefeforOy  on  standing  for  some  days,  the  oily  matter  separates 
and  rises  to  the  topt  not  in  a  pure  form,  but  like  thick  crottm.  By 
heat  the  same  decomposition  is  immediately  effected. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  almonds  have  not  become 
rancid  by  keeping,  which  not  only  renders  the  emulsion  extremely 
unpleasant,  a  circumstance  of  great  consequence  in  a  medicine  that 
requires  to  be  taken  in  large  quantitieay  but  likewise  gives  it  inju- 
rious qualities. 

The  almonds  are  blanched  by  infusing  them  in  boiling  water,  and 
peeling  them.  The  success  of  the  pre|>aration  depends  upon  beating 
the  almonds  to  a  smooth  pulp,  and  triturating  them  with  each  por- 
tion of  the  mtery  flnidy  so  as  to  form  an  uniform  mixture  before 
another  portion  be  added. 

These  liquors  are  principally  used  for  diluting  and  correcting 
acrimonious  humours;  particularly  in  heat  of  urine  and  stranguries, 
arising  either  from  a  natural  acrimony  of  the  juices,  or  from  the  ope- 
ration of  cantharides,  and  other  irritating  medicines:  in  these  cases, 
they  are  to  be  drunk  frequently,  to  the  quantity  of  half  a  pint  or 
more  at  a  time. 

MISTURA  CAMPHORS.  L. 

MisTVBA  Camphobata.  />•  Emulsio  Camphorju 

Camphor  Mixture  or  Emulsion. 

Take  of  CampIiOT^  one  scruple;  Mcohol^  ten  minims;  Sugar,  half  an 
ounce;  IVater,  one  pint. — First  triturate  the  camphor  with  the  at- 
eohoi^  then  with  the  sugar;  lastly^  with  the  water  grcuitwUy  added^ 
and  strain  the  liquor.  D. 

This  mixture  is  not  very  permanent,  as  tlie  camphor  separates  and 
swims  upon  the  surface  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  As  an  extem- 
poraneous prescrij^tion,  however,  it  is  a  very  convenient  mode  of 
exhibiting  that  acttre  drug,  and  may  be  given  to  the  extent  of  a  table- 
spoonful  erery  three  or  four  hours  in  tj^hoid  fevers. 

There  seems  to  be  very  little  use  for  this  mixture,  since  the  cam- 
phor can  be  much  more  conveniently  given,  suspended  in  milk.  It 
IS  admitted  into  the  U.  S,  Pharm,  and  into  that  of  N.  Forkf  but  by 
a  typographical  error  in  the  last,  as  Mistura  Comphor»« 

MISTURA  AMMONIACI.  L.    Lao  Ammonuoi.  D. 

Ammoniaeum  Mixttirs.   Emudsion  of  Gum  Ammomat, 

Take  of  Jimmoniac,  t  a  o  drachms;  If  'ater,  lialf  a  pint. — Rub  the  gum- 
ream  with  the  water,  gradually  poured  on^  until  it  becomes  an  emul' 
don.  L.   It  is  then  to  be  passed  through  Hnen. 

In  the  same  manner  may  be  made  an  emulsion  of  assafaiidOf  ' 
and  of  the  rest  of  the  gum-resins. 

The  lac  ammoniaci  is  employed  for  attenuating  tough  phlegm, 
and  promoting  expectoration,  in  humoral  asthmas,  coughs,  and  ob- 
structions of  the  viscera.  It  may  be  given  in  the  quantity  of  two 
spoonfuls  twice  a  day. 
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J be  aMtfotidft  tmlflioo  is  employed  io  epaamsdical,  h/sterieal^ 
other  nemNis  affiBctions*  And  it  is  also  not  nnlreqaentlj  used 
under  the  form  of  injection.   It  answers  the  same  purposes  as  aaeft- 

fcetida  in  substaneey  but  is  very  disagreeable. 

Our  three  pharmacopfBias  introduce  the  above.  Those  of  N.  York 
and  FML  also  have  given  a  place  to  the  eimUnon  0f  oiBafalida. 

MisTURA  Ammonia  CI  et  Ajitimonii. 

Mixture  of  Aamonuteum  and  AfUvawny.   White  Mixture* 

Take  of  ^nmonuKumniixture^fauf  ftmd ameeeg  Whw  ifanHmam^ 
four  fiuli  drachms;  Syrup  of  Tola,  one  fhmd  ounce;  Opiated  tine- 
ture  of  camphor,  four  fluid  drachms. — Mix.    Pharm.  U.  S.  ISflO 
— 4iot  introduced  into  either  the  iV.  York  or  PhiL  Pharm. 

PoTio  Carbon  \Tis  calois.  £.    Mistura  Cretjb.  L,  JX 

Mixture^of  Carboriat  of  Lime*    Chalk  Mixture. 

Take  of  prepared  carbonat  of  Hme^  one  ouneeg  tngar,  half  an  aunt^ 
Gum  Arabic  mucHt^e^  two  ouneeeg  »[nr%t  of  cmnomofiy  ftoo  omieuf 
fFaier^  two  ajid  a  Tmlf  pounds. — Rub  down  the  gum^  with  four 
ounces  of  water.  Then  rub  the  oU  with  the  tugatf  and  efitrwarda 
mix  the  whole  together.  E. 

This  is  an  useful  remedj  in  diseases  arising  from,  or  accompanied 
wi)thy  acidity  in  the  primae  viae.  It  is  frequently  employed  in  diar- 
rhoea proceeding  from  that  cause.  The  mucilage  not  only  serves  to 
keep  the  chalk  uniformly  diftused,  but  also  improves  its  virtues. 
The  dose  of  this  medicine  requires  no  nicety.  It  may  be  taken  to 
the  extent  of  a  pound  or  two  in  the  course  of  a  day. 

This  article,  as  being  liable  to  ferment  in  the  summer,  is  much 
better  adapted  for  an  extemporaneous  prescription. 

Cj^  In  order  to  show  the  ridieoloai  tendency  ot  perpetual  flnctaatioiis  in 
formuls  by  different  pharmacopoeias,  we  have  thought  It  expedient  to  form  a 
tabular  view  of  those  of  the  tliree  British  colleges,  and  those  of  OUT  OWU  COUn- 
tiy,  of  this  simple  medicine.    We  use  the  simplest  names. 


Ed. 

Loud. 

Dob. 

U.  S. 

ino. 

N.  Yari^ 

lasi. 

FhiL 
ItSl. 

Prepared  ckaUc,  | 

Sugar, 

G.  arab.(mucUagt*,  £.) 
WaUT,  ^ 

lbf.aB.dr. 
0   t  • 

0    0  4 

0     2  0 

2    6  0 

■hkobdr. 

0   0  4 

0    0  .3 
0    0  4 

1  pint. 

ilw.OK.dr. 

I(km  &< 
Lond. 

0    1  0 

Ac  OK.  dr. 

0    1  4 

0     1  0 
0  0-1 

18  0 

ilM.aK.dr. 

0    0  2 

0    0  1 
0    0  1 

pcmunt 

ni.aK.dh^ 
0   0  4 

0    0  2 

0    0  2 

0     4  0 

Sp.  of  Cimiaraon, 

0    2  0 

p    4  of 

Oil  of  ("111113111011, 

10  milu. 

We  have  not  thou|rhtit  necessary  to  cxtf ml  this  to  the  pharmacopoeias  of  the 
European  continent  m  which  diversity-  also  exists.  Wc  may  w  cii  usk,  Cui  bono? 

Mistura  Coksu  Usti.  Z»    Dbcootum  Cornu  Cbrtuti.  D. 
Mixture  cf  Bwnt  Horn.    DeeocHan  of  Hartehom. 
Take  of  Burnt  and  prepared  hartshomj  two  ounces;  GumJirabic,  in 
powder^  one  ounces  Water^  three  pint8.^Boilf  conatantly  etirrtngf 
down  to  two  pint»9  ond  strain. 
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Prapiicd  huithflni  is  phw|iluit  of  lime  in  a  miaale  Male  of  oie- 

chanical  divisioD.  Bj  boiling  in  a  niacila|;Uioa8  Hqaid«  it  is  dilRiMd 
and  imperfecUjMipciKled,  but  not  a  particle  of  it  m  dissolved.  This 
is  therefore  an  extremeij  injiidicious  preparation^  for  phosphat  of 
lime  would  be  much  more  easily  and  eftectually  suspended  bj  tritu- 
rating it  with  a  larger  fireportioa  of  gum  Arabicy  and  sddiag  tbe  ' 
water  gradually. 

Besides  the  above,  the  A".  York  Pharm,  has  introduced  a  Afis- 
iura  Morphi.'p^  made  by  dissolving  one  drachm  of  sulphat  of  mor- 
.phium  in  seven  and  a  half  fluid  ounces  of  distilled  water;  to  which 
IS  added,  half  a  fioid  drachm  of  tinctare  of  salpharie  add,  (elixir 
▼itriolif)  and  hslf  a  floid  oance  of  aleohoK  It  states,  moreofver, 
tiiat  in  the  same  manner  may  be  prepared  a  mixture  from  the  tKH&U 
€f  movpkkm^  sabstitatiDg  strong  acetic  scid,  in  place  of  tiie  elixir 
vitriol. 

Also,  we  have  in  the  same  pharmacopoeia,  a  Qitimnr  Mixture^ 
made  by  the  union  of. sixteen  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  ei^t 
fluid  ounces  of  distilled  water,  and  lialf  a  fluid  drachm  of  elixir 
vitriol; — and  a  mixture  of  croton  oil,  (Mistura  Tiglii  Olei,)  from 
half  a  iluid  drachm  of  tincture  of  croton  oil,  two  flftid  drachms 
of  simjfle  syrup  and  of  mucilage  of  gum  Arabic,  and  half  a  fluid  ounce 
<ifdlstiilea  water. 

MiflTURA  Faaai  CoMVostra*  Z» 

Compound  Mixture  of  Iron,    Myrrh  Mixture. 

Take  of  myrrh,  in  powder,  one  drachm;  sith-carhonat  of  potaaSf 
twenty-five  grains;  rose  water,  half  a  jnnt;  sulphat  of  iron,  in 
powder,  one  scruple;  spirit  of  lavender,  half  a  Jluid  ounce;  sugar^ 
one  drachm.— Ruh  together  the  myrrh,  the  sub-carhonat  of  potass 
and  sugar,  and  during  the  trituration,  add  gradually,  first  the 
rose  water  and  apirit  of  lavender^  and  lastly  the  sulpluU  of  iron* 
Pour  the  mkUure  kmnMat^  inio  a  tuUAU  glaaa  boUUf  and 
stop  U  dote,  JL 

Under  the  same  title  and  formula,  this  prescription  is  introduced 
into  the  Pharm.  of  the  U.  S,,  of  N,  York^  and  of  Phil, 

This  prescription  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  London  Col- 
lege. It  constitutes  the  celebrated  tonic  myrrh  mixture  of  Griffith. 
As  first  invented,  says  Mr.  Murray,  it  was  undoubtedly  an  unche- 
mical  mixture^  the  prescriber  not  iixaf  aware  of  the  cnanges  pro* 
daced  in  the  active  ingredients  bj  their  mntusl  actioB«  hot  which, 
in  practice,  was  found  possessed  of  peculiar  advantages.  The  sul- 
phst  of  iron,  it  is  obvious,  is  decomposed  by  the  sub-carbonat  of 
potass,  the  sulphuric  acid  combining  with  the  potass,  while  the  car- 
bonic acid  unites  with  the  oxyd  of  iron.  The  carbonat  of  iron  which 
is  formed,  is  diffused  in  the  mixture  along  with  the  myrrh,  and  both 
are  probably  kept  more  completely  suspended  by  an  excess  of  alkali. 
This  chalybeate  proves  much  less  irritating  than  the  sulphat  of  iron, 
producing  no  unpleasant  eti'ect  on  the  stomach,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  is  more  active  than  the  common  carbonat  or  rust  of  iron  is  at  the 
maximum  of  oxydation,  while,  in  the  present  preparation,  it  is  at 
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the  minimum,  is  in  a  different  state  of  aggregation,  and  probably 

combined  ^vith  a  lari^er  fiiiantity  of  cabonic  aci(f.  T(»  preserve  it  in 
this  low  state  of  oxydatiun,  it  is  ordered  to  be  kept  in  a  bottle  closely 
stopped;  but  as  iron  has  a  strong  tendency  to  pass  to  a  more  highly 
oxydated  state,  and  sulVers  this  chanije  very  rapidly  from  tlie  action 
of  the  air,  it  is  preferal)le  tliat  the  j)re[)aration  should  be  always  ex- 
temporaneously made.  GrifGith's  mixture  was  employed  as  a  remedy 
in  hectic  feTer*  in  chloroais^  and  other  diaeaaesy  in  which  iron  is  given 
as  a  tonic  The  mixture  of  the  London  PharroacopcBia*  which  is 
nearly  of  the  same  strength,  may  be  eiven  in  the  same  cases,  in  a 
dose  of  an  onnce,  once  or  twice  a  day.  It  is  employed  with  the 
greatest  success  in  those  cases  of  hectic  fever  which  arc  unattended 
by  any  great  degree  of  heat  or  thirst,  and  v,  hich  do  not  show  mani- 
fest signs  of  inrtammation.  It  will  in  general  be  found  to  sit  easy 
on  the  stomach;  but  should  it  disagree,  or  shoulil  hectic  fever  and 
flushings  prevail  to  a  lii^h  degree,  the  proportion  of  the  ingredients 
may  be  changed  or  the  sulphat  of  iron  altogether  omitted. 

MrsTURA  MosoHi.  L,   iUktib  Mixture. 

Take  of  Musk^  i^um  Srahic^  jjowdered,  refined  sur^ar^  of  each,  one 
drachm;  rose  waler^  six  fluid  ounces* — Jiub  the  inmk  first  with 
the  sugar,  then  with  the  gum,  and  add  the  ro$e  water  by  degree$, 

Unless  the  musk  be  very  thoroughly  triturated  with  the  sugar  and 
gum  before  the  addition  of  the  water,  it  soon  separates.  An  ounce^ 
or  an  ounce  and  a  half,  may  be  taken  for  a  dose. 

This  mixture  was  introduced  into  the  Phamu  U,  SL  1820.  It  is 
omitted  in  those  of  iV.  Fork  and  of  PAtlL— we  trust  as  a  prelude  to 
the  complete  dismissal  of  musk  from  the  materia  medica»  as  at  best 
an  useless  article^  leading  too  often  to  an  idle  dependance  on  a  sub* 
stance  whose  powers  may  well  be  doubted  of,  if  administered  alone. 

Mx&TURA  GuAiAoi.  L,    Guaioc  Mixture. 

Take  of  guataCf  one  drachm  and  a  half;  refined  eugar^  two  draeh$n»f 
muctlage  of  gum  .^rabic^  two  fluid  drachms;  cinnamon  watery 

eli^hf  flffi'l  ounces. — TritTrate  the  gvalac  with  the  sugary  then  with 
the  nua  ilagc,  ami  during  the  triluralion  with  theeCf  gradualiyadd 
the  cinnamon  water. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of  exhibiting  guaiac,  although  it  is 
not  dissolved,  but  only  mechanically  suspended  in  the  mizturoi  by 
means  of  the  sugar  and  mucilage. 

MiSTURA  Magnesia.    Magnesia  Mixture. 

Take  of  Magnesia,  one  drachm;  TFater  of  carbonat  of  ammonia,  one 
fluid  drachm;  Cinnamon  water,  three  fluid  drachms;  Distilled  wa- 
ter, five  Jluid  ounces  and  a  half.^Mix.   Pharm.  U.  S.  and  also 
ofiV.  York 
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MisTURA  ZiNci  SuLPHATis.    Sulphut  of  Zitic  MixtUTe. 

STaAr  of  Sulphat  of  Zincy  two  drachms;  Spirit  of  lavender^  two  ffuid 
drachmaj  PFaier,  aix  fluid  ounces. — Mix*  Pbarm.  U«  S.  18£0. 

This  is  a  mere  simple  soltttion  of  sulphat  of  zinc  in  water,  with  a 
▼ery  small  addition  of  an  aromatic  spirit.  It  is  little  more  than  a 
stronger  preparation  of  the  collijrium  of  sulphat  of  zioc!  and  is 
omitted  in  the  Fharm.  of      Fork  and  FhiL 

Enema  CATiiARTicuM.  £),    Purging  Clyster, 

Take  of  Manna ^  one  onnce. — Dissolve  in  ten  oujirrs,  by  meanirif  if 
Compound  decoction  of  chamomile;  then  add  of  OliveoUfOneouneef 
Sulphat  of  MagmncLf  half  an  oimce,^Mix  them. 

Enema  Fietidum.  D,    Fetid  Enema. 

Is  made  by  adding  to  tlie  former  two  drachtns  of  the  tincture  of  aeeO' 

foetida* 

These  are  very  useful  extemporaneous  preparations.  The  whole 
body  of  mixtures  are  in  fact  extemporaneous  ar(ir!p>,  and  never  kept 
prepared  in  the  apothecary  shops.  They  ought,  iadeed,  to  be  dis- 
carded from  the  pages  ot  the  pharmacopcsias. 


MORUS  NIGRA.  L,  Mulberry  Tree.    The  FruiL 

This  tree  which  is  supposed  to  have  come  originally  from  Persia, 
bears  the  cold  of  the  winterSy  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  England.  The 
fruit  has  the  same  properties  with  other  sub-acid  fraits.  Its  juice 
contains  tartaric  acid. 


MOSCHUS.*  £.  A  D.  Muik. 

The  musk  animal,  Moschus  Moschiferus,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
most  elevated  region  of  Asia,  particularly  of  the  Altayan  Alp^i,  and 
the  moantalns  which  divide  Thibet  from  China.  It  is  a  gentle  and 
timid  animal,  and  its  chase  is  difficult  and  dangerous.   Us  general 

form  resembles  the  deer  tribe,  and  it  is  about  three  feet  in  length. 
Id  the  male,  behind  the  navel  and  before  the  prepuce,  there  is  situated 
an  oval  bag,  flat  on  one  side  and  convex  on  the  other,  about  three 

inches  lon*^  and  two  broad,  projecting  about  an  inch,  and  having  a 
small  open  orifice  beset  with  short  hairs,  vvliich  is  empty  in  the  young 
animal,  but  in  tlie  adult  is  tilled  with  a  secreted  matter,  known  by 
the  name  of  musk.  When  the  bap;  becomes  too  full,  the  animal  ex- 
presses part  of  its  contents  by  rubbing  itself  against  stones  or  trees. 
The  musk  expressed  in  this  manner  is  said  to  be  the  purest,  bntnone 
of  it  probably  readies  this  country.   The  best  musk  is  brought  from 

*  Sec  some  account  of  the  sidmsi  prodocingmiisk,  innrsscr^i  Tourthroogh 
the  Himalaya  Mountaiiu. 
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Tonquin,  an  inferior  sort  irom  Agria  and  Bengal,  and  a  still  worse 
from  Russia. 

Fine mntk  comes  ions  In  nrand  tldnUadderSy  wlucli  m  ^eMnll j 
about  size  of  a  pigeon's  eggy  covered  with  short  brown  hairs,  lined 
with  a  thin  brown  membrane,  well  filled,  and  withont  any  appear- 
ance of  having  been  opened.  The  mask  itself  is  dry,  with  a  kind 
of  unctuosity,  of  a  dark  rcfldish-brown,  or  riistv  blacki«h  colour,  in 
small  roand  grains,  with  vt  i  v  few  hard  black  clots,  and  {>€i  fect1y  free 
from  sandy  or  other  visible  foreign  matter.  If  chewed  and  rubbed 
with  a  knife  on  paper,  it  looks  smootli,  bright,  yellowish,  and  is  free 
from  grittiness.  Laid  on  a  red-hot  iron,  it  catches  flame,  and  burns 
almost  entirely  away,  leaving  only  an  exceeding  small  Quantity  of 
light  grayish  ashes.  The  largest  and  fhUest  bag  scarcely  contuns 
more  than  two  drachms  of  mask. 

Its  taste  IS  somewhat  bitterish^  and  its  smell  extremely  powerful 
and  peculiar.  Neumann  got  from  SO  grains  of  musk,  12  of  watery 
and  4  of  alcoholic  extract;  and  inversely,  10  of  alcoholic  and  6  of 
watery.  Its  smell  and  taste  were  elevated  in  distillation  with  water, 
but  not  with  alcohol.  Neither  the  tixed  nor  volatile  oils  dissolved  it 

The  very  i^reat  price  of  mask  has  given  rise  to  many  modes  of 
adulterating  it.  To  increase  its  weight,  sand,  and  even  particles  of 
lead,  are  introduced  tlirough  very  small  openings  into  the  bags.  The 
real  mask  is  frequently  abstracted  from  the  bag,  and  Its  place  sop- 
plied  with  dryand  coarsely  powdered  blood,  or  some  roiztare  with 
asphaltum.  ilieae  adulterations  are  to  be  detected  discovering 
that  the  ba»  has  been  opened.  The  presence  of  blood  is  also  knowii 
by  the  fetid  smell  it  emits  when  heated  sufficiently,  and  b^  the  for- 
mation of  ammonia  when  rubbed  with  pofn-s.  A«phaltiim  is  known 
by  its  shining  fracture  and  melting  on  hot  iron,  while  musk  is  con- 
verted into  charcoal.  But  there  are  even  artificial  bags  filled  with  a 
composition  containing  some  real  musk.  These  are,  in  general,  thick- 
er, and  covered  with  longer  hair,  and  want  the  internal  brown  mem- 
brane which  lines  the  real  musk-bag. 

ifse—- Mosk  b  by  many  still  believed  to  be  a  medicine  of 
▼ery  great  eftcacy,  and  for  which,  in  some  cases,  there  is  hardly 
any  snbstitutei  Whoi  properlj  adnunistered,  it  is  said  sometimes 
to  svcceed  in  the  most  desperate  drcamstances.  It  raises  the  pulse, 
without  heatinj:;  much:  it  allays  spasms,  and  operates  remarkably 
on  the  brain,  increasing  the  powers  of  thought,  sensation,  and  volun- 
tary motion.  It  is,  however,  most  generally  prescribed  in  combi* 
nation  with  the  most  powerful  stimuli!  as  opium,  alcohol,  wincy 
ammonia,  &.c 

It  may  be  employed  in  every  instance  of  tvplius  fever,  especially 
when  attended  with  deliriam,  or  spasmodic  affection  of  any  particu- 
lar organ,  or  of  the  whole  system,  er  sobsnltas  tendinam,  «c.  It  It 
also  used  with  the  greatest  benefit  in  exanthemaftous  and  phl^po- 
nic  diseases,  accompanied  with  typhoid  fever;  and  in  many  spas* 
modic  affections,  as  chincough,  epilepsy,  trismus,  &c. 

It  is  most  conveniently  ^Wcn  in  substance  in  powder,  in  doses  of 
three  grains  or  upwards,  repeated  every  one  or  two  hours.  Its  best 
prepai^tion  is  the  tincture. 
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Chemical  Compositioru^lXj&tATL  combined  with  Tolatile  oil,  and  a 
mucilaginous  extractive  matter,  with  small  portions  of  albumen, 
eelatine,  moriat  of  ammonia,  and  phosphat  of  soda.    The  Fharm*  of 
PhU.  calls  it  a  peculiar  concrete  substance. 

The  bert  fiHrm  ef  ezhSittioii  is  that  of  bolus,  combioed  with  ammo- 
ma*  campluHV  w  some  mnilar  remedj.  The  mesk  nuitare  4£  the 
IjODdeD  College»  ia  which  it  is  followed  by  our  PharmacepcBia»  has 
not  a  sofficient  qeuitNjof  cam  in  its  composition  to  retain  the  musk 
in  saspension$  it  leqaiifes  five  times  its  weight  of  macilage  for  that 
purpose.    Dose,  from  ten  to  thirty  grains  and  more. 

OCT  The  Fharm.  U,  o£  N.  York,vAo£  FkiL  att  admit  tbu  article  fait* 
their  lift*. 


MOXA. 

The  Egyptians  by  the  application  of  fire,  seem  to  have  cured  dis- 
eases which  have  latterly  been  deemed  incurable.  The  Grectam 
employed  it,  or  the  actual  cautery,  or  both^  and  amone  the  Romans, 

it  was  renewed  more  than  once  in  their  medical  revolutions.  The 
Chinese  still  greatly  employ  lire  in  the  treatment  of  disease — red 
hot  iron  and  moxa  are  employed  by  them.  This  last  is  a  woolly  kind 
of  substance  or  down,  of  a  species  of  mugriv'ort;  ot  this  small  cones 
are  formed,  about  an  inch  broad  at  the  base.  In  usins:  it,  a  cone  is 
attached  to  the  skin  by  means  of  a  little  gum  Arabic;  lire  is  put  to 
the  top,  tlie  ignition  gradually  descends,  and  reaches  the  skiu,  which 
it  bms  like  the  actual  caaterji  but  as  some  sar*  with  less  pain. 
If  this  fint  bwnii^  n  iosoflkieiit^  a  secoed,  third,  or  more»  are  re- 
|ieated.  Smaller  coDes  are  also  made,  scarcely  larger  than  a  pea, 
intended  for  week  and  delicate  people;  the  effect  is  proportieuabljr 
feeble.    The  sore  b  commouly  aressed  with  basil  icon. 

By  these  means,  which  are  universal  throughout  the  East,  the  in- 
habitants are  enabled  to  cure  tlie  most  obstinate  rheumatic,  gouty, 
or  other  pains^  dispel  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  and  other  diseases,  which 
are  curable  by  powerful  and  prompt  revulsion.*  The  place  of  moxa 
may  be  readiij  supplied  by  cottoiii  flax,  hemp,  the  pith  of  elder,  sun- 
flower, &C. 

For  a  lone;  time  the  employment  of  moxa  seems  to  haye  been  for* 
gotlsa  in  nrepe*  It  was,  however,  formerly  employed,  and  has. 
witlua  a  few  years,  been  again  taken  up.  In  the  Quarterly  Journal 
for  Foreign  Medicine  and  Surgery,  No.  '8,  October,  1820,  seTeral 
cases  are  related  of  its  employment,  as,  of  rickets  attended  bj  lateral 
curvature  of  the  spine,  chronic  ophthalmia,  chronic  pulmonaiy  car 
tarrh,  rheumatic  sciatica,  and  other  rheumatic  pains,  facial  neural* 
gia  and  maxillo-dentai  neuralgia,  all  of  which  were  cured  by  ita  ap* 
plication. 

In  the  London  Medical  Repository^  Nov.  1820,  we  have  also  se- 
veral instances  of  its  efficacy  in  chronic  phlepjmasia  of  the  respira- 
tory organs.    In  tiie  Jouruul  Generalc  de  Medicine,  Jan.  1821,  we 

*  LieuUud,  Mat.  Med.  %  148. 
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have  also  a  case,  in  which  one  of  the  abdominal  extremitieSy  had  by 
▼ic^ent  spaanuBdic  contractiottB  been  shortened  more  than  an  inch. 
Moxa  applied  on  the  ilium  of  the  diseased  side,  succeeded  in  rernov- 
ing  the  complaint  And  in  the  Journal  Complcmentaire  of  the  same 
date^  is  a  case  of  general  palsy  cured  by  its  application. 

Baron  Larrey  in  the  Recucil  dc  Mctuoires  de  Chirurgte,  1821, 
has  ^ivon  a  memoir  on  the  use  of  moxa.  After  a  doscription  of  it, 
and  the  mode  of  application,  its  properties  are  descanted  on,  and  its 
superior  advantages  over  the  actual  cautery.  The  etfects  ot  tiie  lat- 
ter are  said  to  be  confined  to  the  spot  to  which  it  is  applied,  unless 
that  be  of  considerable  extent  and  duration,  whicli  is  sometimes  dau- 
serous,  very  painful,  and  apt  to  destroy  tlie  subcutaneous  nerves, 
&C.  of  which  instances  are  giTen,  and  the  contrast  drawn  is  highly 
laTourable  to  the  moxa. 

The  moxa  requires  frequent  repetitions  at  intervals  of  several 
days*  He  cites  a  great  number  of  diseases  in  which  he  had  seen  its 
efficacy  established,  and  others  in  whioh  no  benefit  had  accrued*  Its 
most  astonishing  efl'ects  were  obvious  in  scrofulous  diseases,  or  such 
as  are  considered  as  the  results  of  a  scrofulous  taint,  phthisis,  dis- 
eased spine,  dibease  of  the  hip  joint,  &c.  and  he  employed  it  with 
marked  advantage  in  chronic  and  organic  aflfectionsoi  the  abdominal 
viscera. 

This  work  of  Larrey *s  was  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Dun- 
glison;  it  is  reviewed  in  the  London  Medical  Repository,  Septem- 
ber,  1822,  where  it  is  highly  snoken  of.  ^  He  gives  particular  instruc- 
tions how  it  is  to  be  employea.  Moxa  is  not  to  be  applied  in  tiioM 
parts  where  tendons  or  important  organs  ai  e  near  the  SKin;  the  pain 
of  its  application  is  said  to  be  instantly  relieved  by  the  application  of 
liquor  ammonis;  not  more  than  one  or  two  cylinders  should  be  applied 
at  the  same  time.  "Resides  its  use.  the  best  j^eneral  treatment  fur  each 
disease  is  to  be  conjoined.  We  are  informed  that  the  moxas  used 
by  Baron  Percy  are  made  of  the  stalk  of  the  great  sunflower,  steeped 
in  a  solution  of  nitre,  and  afterwards  %vell  dried:  cottoU)  itisaddedy 
steeped  in  nitre  answers  the  purpose  very  well.  • 

It  would  on  the  whole,  appear,  that  as  a  counter-irritant,  moxa  is 
a  valuable  addition  to  our  external  applications^  and  it  is  to  be  de- 
nred  that  Americanpractitioners  shoula  endeavour  to  ascertain  more 
fuU^  its  actual  merits,  by  their  own  experimental  pursuits  on  the 
subject. 

JCj^  References  for  Moxa. — Hippoc.  Aph.  409. — Intelligencer, 
L  31,  310,  362.— IL  190,  372.-111.  49,  433,  5nn,  578.  PoteriuB, 
p.  181.  Dekkers,  p.  IM  Buschoft',  Wallace,  Monfalcon,  Bergius, 
Bag:livi,  Vaidy,  Uoux  ot  alii.  Kaempfer,  amoen.  exot. — Prosp. 
Alpin.  Med.  Egypt. — Ten  llhyne. — A  late  and  very  excellent 
paper  on  the  subject  of  Moxas  and  their  preparations,  by  Mr.  Du- 
rand,  may  be  found  in  the  £d  vol.  of  Fh,  Jour,  of  IViarnu  p.  20G. 
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MUClLAGlSES.—MUCILaGES. 

MuciLAGO  Amy  LI.  J).  />'.  L.    Mucilage  of  Starch. 

Take  of  Starch,  half  an  oiuvc;  ff  ater^  one  pound. — Triturate  tiu 
atarclij  grdduaUy  adding  the  waler;  then  boil  them  a  little. 

The  mucilage  thus  formed  is  very  useful  in  those  cases  where  a 
glutinous  substance  required;  it  is  often  successfnlly  employed  18 
a  clyster,  in  dianlKras  depending  on  acrimony  in  the  intestines. 

The  N.  Vork  Pharm.  has  introduced,  aUo  the  mucilago  amyli,  or 
mucilage  of  starcli,  from  three  drachms  of  htai  ch  to  a  pound  of  water, 
a  domestic  formula,  so  well  known  to  every  house-maid,  that  it  was 
scarcely  requisite  to  introduce  it,  seriatim^  into  the  pages  of  a  re- 
gular pharmacopona. 

M  uoiLAOo  AsTRAOAu  TaaaAOAifrHjK.  £• 

MUOILAGO  GUMMI  TnAGACANTHjE.  /). 

Mucilage  of  Gum  Tragaeanlh. 

Take  ^  IVagaeanth,  half  an  oimce;  Distilled  water,  ten  auneei  by 
measure, — Maeeraie  tnem  with  a  gentU  heatf  till  the  tragaeanth 
be  dissolved. 

Gum  tragaeanlh  is  difficultly  soluble  in  w  ater.  When  macerated 
in  it,  it  swells,  but  does  not  dissolve.  To  eifect  the  solution  it  must 
be  beaten  into  a  paste  with  some  of  the  water;  and  the  rest  of  the 
water  must  be  added  gradually,  and  incorporated  with  the  pa-^tc  by 
beating  them  together.  Gum  tragacanth  is  a  very  tenacious  sub- 
stance, and  requires  a  very  large  prupurtiun  oi  water  to  form  a  iluid 
mucilage. 

MUOILAOO  AOAOIJS.  L»     MUOILAOO  AoAOIiB  ABABIOiB.  Jr. 

Mucilago  Gummi  Arabici.  /)• 
jSdUcUage  of  Gum  Arabic. 

Take  cf  Chan  Arabic^  in  powder^  one  parti  BaiHng  ttMUetf  HoopaxiB* 
'^Digest  ufith  frequent  agitation  until  the  gum  be  dieiolveai  then 
pate  the  mucilage  through  /men. 

It  is  ¥enr  necessary  to  pass  the  mucilage  through  linen,  in  order 
to  free  it  from  pieces  of  wood  and  other  impurities,  which  always 
adhere  to  the  eum$  the  linen  may  be  placed  in  a  funnel. 

Mucilage  of  gum  Arabic  is  very  useful  in  many  operations  in  phar- 
macy; it  is  also  much  used  for  properties  peculiar  to  those  substances 

of  its  own  class,  and  of  all  the  gums  it  seems  to  be  the  purest. 

The  incompatible  substances  with  this  mucilaj^c,  arc  strong  acids 
and  alcohol,  sulphuric  ether,  tincture  of  muriatea  iron,  sub-acetat  of 
lead,  volatile  alkali,  hard  calcareous  waters.  Gum  Arabic  contains 
an  astringent  principle,  which  is  capable  of  decomposing  some  of  the 
metallic  salts;  tlius,  ten  <;raiu:i  ui  uitrat  of  silver  aic  decomposed  by 
two  di;achms  of  gum  Araoic. 
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M. — ^Murias. 


The  pliarmaceutical  use  of  this  mucilage  depends  upon  iU  render- 
ing expressed  and  essential  oils,  balsams,  resins,  gum  resins,  re- 
sinous tinctures,  and  fatty  bodies,  miscible  with  water,  but  if  a  syrup 
be  added,  the  union  will  be  more  perfect;  the  necessary  proportions 
vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substance;  thus,  oils  require 
about  three-fourths  of  their  weight,  baUams  and  spermaceti  an  equal 
part,  mine  a  double  quantity,  and  musk  fiTe  times  its  weight 

This  is  the  onlj  nradlage  admitted  bj  the  PhiL  Fharm.  That  of 
N.  Fork  also  admits  itt  and  both  are,  except  verballjt  the  same  as 
aboTOy  in  their  fDmrala* 

DaoooTUM  CTDOHUb  JL   Jkcoction  oj  Quinu  Suds* 

Tlaki  of  Quince  seeds,  two  drachms;  Jfulcry  one  pound — Boil  with 
a  alow  Jire for  ten  minutes;  then  paan  U  through  iinetu  X. 

This  mucilase,  though  sufficiently  ameabic,  is  perfectly  super- 
fluous, especially  as  it  is  apt  to  spoil,  from'  being  mixed  with  the 

other  principles  of  the  seeds  soluble  in  water.  It  is  besides  never 
so  transparent  as  mucilage  carefully  prepared  from  gum  Arabic,  is 
not  cheaper,  and  is  unfit  for  many  purposes,  being  coagulated  bj 
acids. 


MURIAS.— M£/iiLar. 

Mnriat  is  the  generic  term  finr  those  secondary  composnds  whifih 
contain  muiiatic  acid. 

The  muriats  have  a  more  or  less  pure  salt  taste.  They  are  not 
acted  upon  by  any  combustible  body.  They  are  all  soluble  in  water, 

and  arc  the  most  volatile  and  most  diflicultly  decomposed  by  heat 
of  the  neutral  salts.  They  emit  white  fumes  with  the  sulphuric  acid, 
and  oxy -muriatic  acid  gas,  (^chlorine,)  with  the  nitric.  Ihe  officinal 
muriats  are  those  of  ammonia,  soda,  baryta,  lime,  mercury  and  an- 
timony. According  to  Davy's  view  of  inuiiatic  acid  and  chlorine, 
thecal  only  is  a  muriat,  the  others  are  chlorides  of  the  respective 
metals. 

The  muriats  may  be  divided  into  three  fiunilies: 

1.  Alkaline  muriats;  soluble  in  water,  fusible  and  vaportzable 
without  decomposition*  forming  no  precipitate  with  alkaiine  car- 

bonats. 

2.  £arthy  muriats,  soluble  in  water  in  general,  decomposable  bjr 
beat,  forming  a  white  precipitate  with  alkaline  carbonats. 

3.  Metalline  muriats.  The  muriatic  acid  is  capable  of  couibinioff 
with  many  metaU,  iu  two  states  of  oxydiz,emcnt.  The  muriats  which 
contain  the  metal  in  the  state  of  protoxyd,  are  in  general  very  acrid, 
and  soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol.  The  murtats  which  contain 
the  metal  In  the  state  of  peroxyd  are  often  insoluble,  have  a  whita 
colour,  and  contain  an  excess  of  base,  or  are  sub-muriats.  The  mu- 
riats are  also  the  most  volatile  metalline  salts^  and  often  rise  unda- 
composed  in  sublimation  or  distillatioD. 
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ACIDUM  MURIATICUM.  E,  L,  D. 
Muriatic  Add.   Hydrochloric  Acid. 

Take  of  Dried  muriat  of  soda,  two  pounds;  Sulphuric  add,  by 
wdght,  iivmty  ounces;  Distilled  water,  a  pint  and  a  half. — First 

.  mix  the  acid  with  half  a  pint  of  the  tvater  in  a  glass  retort,  and 
add  to  the  mixture  after  cooling  the  muriat  of  soda.  Pour  the  rest 
of  the  water  into  the  receiver^  tlien,  having  fitted  on  the  retort,  dis- 
til the  muriatic  add  over  into  this  water,  with  the  heat  of  a  sand 
hath,  gradually  inereased  unHl  the  ret&rt  became  red. 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  1 160  to  distilled  water  at  1000. 
100  grains  of  this  acid  |irc  saturated  by  124  of  crystals  of  sub-carbo- 
nat  of  soda.  Z.— The  Fharm-  U.  SU  and  of  PhiL  give  the  above  as 
Ihe  ipociftc  gravitj— that  of  N.  York^  giTOS  its  strength,  as  shown 
bjone  ounce  dissolving  220  grains  of  carbonat  of  limei— but  204 
grains  only  according  to  Thomson,  Land.  DUp.  p,  571. 

In  this  process  the  muriat  of  soda  is  decomposed,  and  the  mnrifr- 
tic  acid  disengaged  by  tlio  stipcnor  aflSnity  of  the  sulphuric  acid. 
£ut  as  muriatic  acid  is  a  pei  inanently  elastic  fluid,  the  addition  of 
the  water  is  absolutely  necessary  for  its  existence  in  a  fluid  form. 
The  London  and  Edinburpjh  Colleges  put  a  portion  of  water  into  the 
receiver*  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  the  muriatic  acid  gas,  which 
18  first  disengaged,  and  which  would  o^erwise  be  lost  for  want  of 
water  to  condense  it:  the  DnUin  Colle^  however,  orders  the  whole 
of  the  water  to  be  previoiislj  mixed  with  the  sulphuric  acid;  and  it 
ia  indispensably  necessary  that  the  mixture  of  acid  and  water  be  al- 
lowed to  cool  before  it  be  added  to  the  salt;  for  the  heat  produced 
is  so  great,  that  it  would  not  only  endanger  the  breaking  of  the  re- 
tort, but  occasion  considerable  loss  and  inconvenience,  by  the  sud- 
den disengagement  of  muriatic  acid  gas.  Dr.  Powell  thinks  it  is  an 
improvement  to  add  the  salt  to  the  diluted  acid,  but  it  is  less  con- 
v«nient  ' 

Mr.  MHipe  has  given  us  a  tabular  view  of  the  resntts  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  London  Pbarmacoponas,  1809  and  1787t  and  of  a  mo- 
dification of  the  latter. 

Mw.  Sulph.  WMer.  Goit  Pradnct.  8p*Kr.  Marble 
■oda.       actd.  cict-on)i>. 

1787  .  .  .  35  .  .  21  .  .  17.5  .  .  5G  .  .  29.75  .  .  1.188  .  .  15.09 
ModiL  . .  35  . .  £1 . .  82.  .  •  56  :  .  35.  . .  1.174  .  .  16.43 
1809   . . .  32  .  .  S4 .  .  39.4  .  .  56  .  .  43.68 .  .  1.142  .  .  17.16 

It  may  be  observed,  that,  acc  ording  to  these  experiments,  the  new 
process  does  not  produce  an  acid  nearly  of  the  strength  ordered  by 
the*college,  its  specific  gravity  being  1.142  instead  of  1.160,  and  the 
fluid  ounce  decomposing  only  204  instead  of  220  mins  of  niarb1e« 
while  muriatic  acid  from  Apothecaries'  Hall  is  of  specific  gravi^ 
•  1.158.  The  difference  of  strength  from  the  statement  in  the  edition 
1809  was  greater,  as  the  specific  gravity  was  said  to  be  1.170,  and 
the  solvent  power  240;  it  may  now  be  accounted  for  by  some  varia- 
tion in  the  manipulation,  especially  as  Dr.  Powell  quotes  the  present  " 
statement  as  the  result  of  experiment.  At  any  rate»  the  new  process 
is  more  economical,  as  at  a  given  expense  it  produces  a  greater  sol- 
vent power. 
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Hie  narUt  <rf  fida,  wfakb  dmld  be  tOkt  kM  cilM  BtjMt, 

is  directed  bj  Diblin  and  Edinburgh  to  be  healed  redoesSt  before 
it  be  tntrodoced  into  the  retort,  that  the  whole  of  the  water  of  crjs- 
tailixation  may  be  expelled,  which  being  variable  in  quantity,  would 

otherwise  affect  the  strength  of  the  acid  produced;  and  besides, 
without  this  precaution,  the  acid  obtained  i>toohi2;h  coloured.  The 
London  College  use  the  salt  dried  but  not  decrepilaled. 

The  charge  should  not  occupy  more  than  half  the  body  of  the  re- 
tortj  aud  il  a  commoo  retort  and  receiver  be  employed  for  this  dis- 
tillation, they  most  not  be  Inted  perfectly  close,  ibr-  if  anr  portion 
of  the  cas  shoiikl  not  be  absoited  V  the  water  employed,  itnmitbn 
alloiroa  to  escape;  bot  the  process  >vill  be  pprformed  wttk  greater 
eoooomy,  iMd  perfect  tafetj»  in  a  Wonifs's  or  some  dmilar  appanp 
tus.  The  munatic  acid  gas,  on  its  condensation,  gives  out,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Powell,  a  considerable  heat,  so  that  it  is  neeessarj  la 
keep  the  receiver  cooled  during  the  process. 

The  residuum  in  the  retort  consists  principally  of  sulphat  of  soda, 
.  which  may  be  purified  b^'  boiuiion,  and  crystal! iz.ation;  and  to  save 
the  retort,  Dr.  Powell  directs  it  to  be  Elled  with  boiling  water,  after 
the  prooesa  to  orer,  and  it  has  cooled  down  la  £12^. 

if  properly  prepared,  tbe  mariatic  acid  to  perfectly  cotontleai^  aid 
possesses  the  other  properties  already  ennmetatedi  bat  in  the  sbopa 
it  is  very  seldom  found  pare.  It  alaMBt  always  amiains  iron,  and 
very  frequently  sulphuric  acid  or  copper.  The  copper  is  detected 
by  the  blue  colour  produced  by  super-saturating  the  acid  with  am- 
monia, the  iron  by  the  black  or'blue  precipitate  formed  with  tincture 
of  galls  or  prussiat  of  potass.  The  suljihuric  acid  niav  be  easily  got 
rid  of  by  re-distilling  the  acid  from  a  buiail  4uauiity  of  dried  muriat 
itf  «ada.  But  Mr*  finme  discovered,  tbat  muriat  of  baryta  is  pre- 
dpilated  when  ponred  into  f«re  muriatic  achl,  from  the  add  at- 
tracting the  water  of  the  salt. 

Medical  ti«e.— -In  its  effects  on  the  animal  economy,  and  the  made 
of  its  employment,  it  coincides  with  the  acids  atoaadj  mrntimwd, 
which  proves,  that  they  do  not  act  by  oxygenizin£:  the  system. 
On  the  contrary,  acconling  to  Sir  H.  Davy's  view  of  its  consti- 
tution, it  contains  no  oxygen,  and  can  only  act  rheinicaUij  by  im- 
parting chlorine  or  hydrogen  to  the  system,  or  withdrawing  from  it 
oxygen  or  some  other  principle  which  has  au  affinity  for  chloriuc  or 
hydrogen. 

AciDUM  MuRiATicuM  DiLUTUM.  />•  DUuicd  MuriotU  JiofL 

Take  of  Muriatic  add^  Distilled  water^  each  one  pound. Mix.  On9 
hundrrd  parts  cwUmn  obotd  fourteoi  tf  real  mid.  The  mMe 
grauUy  u  1080. 

This  diluted  acid  of  a  fixed  stren^tli,  is  convenient  for  apportion- 
ing its  dose;  and  as  it  to  now  introduced  by  the  Dublin  College,  it 
IS  to  be  hoped  that  the  same  proportions  will  be  adhered  to  by  the 
others.  ' 
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Tahlt     Uu  qumtily  of  real  Add     100  parU  of  Liquid  MUfwHe 
Acid,  at  the  temperature  of  GO"  .  BaUon. 


Atoms. 
Add.  Water* 

Acid  per 
cent  by 

AcUl  i>er 
cent  by 
uiCMiire* 

gravity. 

Boiling 
point 
Wr 

}  + 

1 

n 

% 

57.  Q 

a 
v> 

47  R 

71.7? 

1  'in 

*  + 

A 

4 

I  + 

D 

}  + 

0 

}  + 

7 

}  + 

8 

1  IQQ 

ton 

J  + 

y 

or  1 

lAK 
149 

1  + 

10 

as  o 

1  Tft 

1  + 

11 

1  1  *»4 

1  €^ 

1  + 

12 

1ft  7 

91  4 

91  O 

1  + 

13 

17 

IQ  Q 

1  1 

01  T 

1  + 

14 

1G.4 

18.5 

1.127 

1  + 

15 

15.5 

17.4 

1.121 

228 

1  + 

SO 

ISUl 

1.094 

232 

1  + 

25 

Ml 

ia65 

1.073 

SS8 

1  + 

30 

8.93 

1.064 

225 

1  + 

40 

6.49 

1.047 

222 

I  + 

50 

5.21 

5.39 

1.035 

219 

1  + 

100 

2.65 

2.70 

1.018 

216 

I  -f  aoo 

1.36    1  1.37 

1.009 

214 

Table  of  tlie  quant  ity  of  Muriatic  Acid  Gas  in  sotutions  of  different 

Specific  Gravities.    Sir  If.  Davy. 


M  tempercUtirc  45®  Fahrenheit. 

M  itmperaiurt  45°  Fahrenkdt, 

Barvinctcr  30. 

Barometer  30. 

100  parts  of  Bohi-I 

100  parts  of  aola. 

tion  of  nmiBtic 

Of  imristie  acid 

tion  of  nnifiadc 

of  mfiatio  aoM 

acid  gr.'?  In  water, 

gub  parts 

acid  gas  in  water, 

gaib  parti 

ofspecihc  gravlty 

of  specific  gravity 

l.£l 

42.43 

1.10 

20.20 

l.SO* 

40.80 

1.09 

18.18 

L19 

c 
'3 

38.38 

1.08 

eg 

i6,ie 

1.18 

w 

C 

36.36 

i.or 

a 

14.14 

1.17 

o 

Q 

n4.n4 

1.06 

o 

12.12 

1.16 

32.32 

1.05 

10.10 

1.15 

30.  :y) 

1.04 

8.08 

1.14 

28.28 

1.03 

G.06 

1.13 

2G.26 

1.02 

4.04 

1.12 

24.24 

2.02 

I.IP 

22.3  1 
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A^vA  Aloauita  OxmvmiATioA.  A  OaBymurUtk  AlktMni  Wkltr* 

Take  of  Dried  muriat  of  Soda,  two  potmda;  Manganese,  in  powder^ 
one  pound;  H  ater,  S'ulp/iuric  acid,  each  two  pounds,-^Mix  the 
muriat  of  soda  and  manganese;  put  them  into  a  matroBS^  and  pour 
on  the  water.  TTien,  by  means  of  a  proper  e^pparaiuSf  add  the 
etdphurie  add  gradualtUf  and  at  different  timeSf  and  pass  the  ga» 
thus  extricated  through  a  toiution  of  four  ounces  ^  carbonxtt  of 
potass,  in  twenty -nine  ounces,  by  measure^  of  water.  Towanfs 
the  end  of  the  operalwn^  heat  the  matrass  moderately.  The  spedjic 
gravity  is  1087. 

This  b  cmnmonlj  oonsidcred  as  a  solution  of  the  oxjg^nstsd 

muriat  of  potass;  the  oxjmuriatic  acid  is  disengaged  in  the  matrass 
by  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  on  the  muriat  of  so<la,  and  black 
oxyd  of  iTjangancse,  which  latter  furnishes  an  aiUiitional  dose  of 
oxygen  to  the  muriatic  acid  disengaged  from  the  former,  and  the 
oxymuriatic  acid  gas  thus  formed,  readily  combines  with  the  potass 
of  the  solution  of  the  alkaline  salt,  through  which  it  is  made  to  pass 
while  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled. 

But)  according  to  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  this  is  a  combination  of 
chlorine  with  potass:  the  hydrogen  of  the  muriatic  acid  in  themnriat 
of  soda  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  black  oxjd  of  mangaaete^ 
the  chlorine  is  set  at  liberty,  and  combines  with  the  potass  dusolTed 
in  the  water  through  which  it  is  made  to  pass. 

Ozjmuriat  of  potass  in  solution  was  some  years  ago  strongly  re- 
commended as  an  antisyphilitic  remedjy  and  its  use  extended  to 
other  cutaneous  diseases,  and  tioally  to  fever  and  spasmodic  diseases, 
as  a  general  stimulant.  It  was  given  in  the  dose  ot  from  three  to  ten 
grains,  four  times  a  day,  gradually  increasing  to  25  or  30.  At  the 
time,  many  singular  cures  performed  by  means  of  it  were  recorded, 
but  it  has  fallen  into  disuse,  and  we  do  not  now  hear  of  its  employ- 
ment; although  its  introduction  so  lately  into  the  Dublin  Pharma- 
copoeia would  lead  us  to  presume  that  it  is  still  used  in  Ireland.  It 
sometimes  acted  as  a  diuretic^  always  as  a  stimulant;  and  it  is  sin- 
gular, that  in  some  cases,  in  which  it  produced  little  or  no  effect,  it 
passed  off  undecomposed  in  the  urine.  In  these  cases  Mr.  Cruick- 
shank  proposed  to  remedy  the  defect^  bjg^ving»  afbur  each  doSOy  10 
or  15  drops  of  muriatic  acid. 

A<|UA  OxTMVRiATicA.  D.    OxymufioHe  Water* 

Is  prepared  by  transmitting,  in  a  proper  apparatus,  the  superflnous 

¥is  of  the  preceding  process  througn  a  pint  itf  water, 
he  specific  grantj  is  1003. 

The  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  was  also,  when  the  chemical  patho- 
logy was  fashionable,  recommended  as  an  antisyphilitic  remedj,  and 
it  certainly  seemed,  in  some  instances,  to  effect  cures,  but  it  has 

since  been  laid  aside.  Mr.  Braithwaite  also  recommended  it  strongs 
ly  in  scarlatina.  He  gave,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  from 
half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  mixed  with 
eight  ounces  of  distilled  water;  but  it  is  adviseablc  to  divide  it  into 
doses,  in  different  phials,  as  it  loses  every  time  the  pliial  is  opened, 
and  it  should  be  kept  in  a  dark  place.   Dr.  Willan  confirms  its  use 
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iu  cynanche  maligna.  TTic  vapours  of  this  powerfully  decomposing 
9Ctd  have  been  recommended  by  Morveau  as  the  best  means  of  de- 
stroying contagion.  As,*  however,  they  are  deleterious  to  animal 
life,  they  cannot  be  employed  in  OTerj  situation.  Where  applicablet 
they  nre  easily  disengaged  by  mixine  together  ten  parts  of  mnriatof 
muiy  and  two  parts  of  black  oxyd  of  manganese  in  powder,  and 
pouring  upon  tne  mixture,  first  four  parts  of  water,  and  then  six 
parts  of  sulphuric  acid.  Fumes  of  oxygenized  muriatic  acid  (chlo- 
rine) are  immediately  disengaged. 

Morveau  has  since  contnvcd  what  he  calls  Disinfecting  or  Pre- 
servative phials.  If  intended  to  be  portable,  46  grains  of  black  oxyd 
of  manganese  in  coarse  powder,  are  to  be  put  into  a  strong  glass 
phial,  of  about  2|  cubic  inches  capacity,  with  an  accurately  ground 
stopper,  to  which  must  be  added  about  ^  of  a  cubic  inch  of  nitric 
add  of  1.4  specific  gravity,  and  an  equal  bulk  of  muriatic  add  of 
1.134;  the  stopper  is  then  to  be  replaced,  and  the  whole  secured  by 
indesing  the  phial  in  a  strong  wooden  case,  with  a^cap  which  screws 
down  so  as  to  keep  the  stopper  in  its  place.  They  aroused  by  sim- 
ply opening  the  phial  without  approaching^  it  to  the  nose,  and  sliutting 
it  as  soon  as  the  smell  of  the  muriatic  gas  is  perceived.  A  phial  of 
this  kind,  if  properly  prepared,  will  preserve  its  power  during  many 
years.  For  small  waras,  strong  bottles,  with  ground  stoppers  an  inch 
in  diameter,  of  about  25  or  27  cubic  inches  of  capacity  may  be  used, 
with  372  grains  of  the  oxyd,  and  3.5  inches  of  each  ot  the  acids,  and 
the  stopper  kept  in  its  place  by  leaden  weights;  or  for  larger  wsrds, 
▼efy  sbvng  glass  jars,  about  43  cubic  inches  in  capacity,  cootahung 
SB  ounce  of  the  oxyd,  and  nx  inches  of  each  of  the  acids.  These 
jars  are  to  be  covered  with  a  plate  of  glass,  adjusted  to  them  by 
|;rinding  with  emery,  and  kept  in  its  place  by  a  screw.  In  no  case 
IS  the  mixture  to  occupy  more  than  one-third  of  the  TOSseL 

NUrO'VmnaHte  Sohtihn  tfJDr,  Seoti, 

Water,       •       •      -       -       -       •       8  ouucesi. 

NHricacid,  4  do. 

M uriatie  acid,  -      -      •      -      4  do. 

A  nitro-muriatic  bath  is  made  by  adding  to  ^1,  or  of  the 
preceding  to  each  gallon  of  water; — the  patient  is  to  remain  iu  it,  20 
to  30  minutes,  at  96°  F. 

MVSICJl^MUSIC. 

<•  Musicy  as  a  calmant  or  anodyne,  (says  Lieiitaud^  1.  621.)  has 
the  faculty  of  diminishing  tlie  impetuous  motion  of  tiie  animal  spirits 
—of  modCerating  the  passions,  ol  rendering  pain  more  supportable, 
and  of  procuring  sleep.  We  see  by  the  wntings  of  the  ancients  that 
thejr  were  not  unacquainted  with  this  aereeable  mode  of  calming  the 
s|urits:  for  according  to  Pindar  and  Gslen,  tiiey  not  only  employed 
instruments,  but  likewise  singing  in  the  treatment  of  disease;  hence 
music  has  been  called  Inmntalio  Morborum,  According  to  Plato, 
tiw  gods  have  given  us  music,  not  soidy  for  pleasing  tlie  ears,  but 
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also  to  calm  and  regulate  Ifae  passions  of  the  mind  by  Ha  chtmis. 
Muie»  ba  addSf  regolates  our  condoct^  and  moderates  aagen  and 
this  power  is  shown  by  what  Homer  says,  that  Achilles  was  accus- 
tomed to  assuage*  his  aoger,  by  playing  on  the  harp.    AVliocver  has 
read  the  sacird  Scriptures,  knows,  that  Saul,  in  hisi  periods  of  insa- 
nity, wn>  cured  by  the  soft  and  melodious  sounds  of  the  liarp.  It 
was  by  ilie  bkilful  use  of  music,  that  Xcuocruic^  and  Aselepiudcs 
cured  frenzy  and  folly,  and  that  CUnaaSy  a  celebrated  Persian  phi- 
loBopher,  moderated  and  terminated  acceaaiona  of  rage.  Pjrthagpm 
employed  the  Dorien  masic  to  restore  those  who  had  loat  tbi^  em- 
pire over  their  senses,  and  of  drunken  people  who  exaeedcd  ihm 
Dounds  of  prudence.    Who  does  not  admire  the  sagacitj  of  Timo* 
tlieus  the  Milesian,  who,  by  the  variation  of  his  notes  compelled 
Alexander  to  assume  or  to  quit  his  arms!    Cassiodorus  has  ascribed 
to  music,  not  only  the  power  of  healing  tlie  diseases  of  the  mind,  but 
{hat  of  even  causing  the  rise  of  virtues:  w  hat  he  siiys  of  the  effects 
of  ancient  music  is  beyond  belief:  the  Dorien  muaic  or  measure, 
aaja  he»  renders  na  prudent  and  chaste;  the  Eolian  meaaore  mode- 
rates tlie  Tiolent  passions}  the  Ionian  calms  pain  and  alUja  aoger; 
the  L;^dian,  dissipates  uneasineasi  and  the  Phrygian  gives  activity 
to  the  idle,  and  courage  to  the  coward.   Music  alone  cored  a  dis- 
ca=o,  which  in  the  last  centuries  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  • 
dance  of  St.  Wit;  a  state  similar  to  that  alfecting  the  ancient  Cory- 
bantcs.    Theophrastus  relates,  that  Ismenias  failed  not  to  allay  tile 
torments  of  Sciatic  gout,  by  the  soft  sound  of  his  llutc.    A  professor 
mentioned  by  Pcchlin,  found  no  nnithod  to  render  su|)p(»r table  his 
violent  attacks  of  gout  but  harmonious  sounds.    Accordini>;  tu  Ga&- 
aendi,  Pelrese  was  recalled  from  the  gates  of  death  by  the  harmoai- 
ona  singing  of  aa  ode.   Montioa  ia  made  in  tiie  Manoira  of  tlw 
Rojal  Academy  of  Sciencefly  of  several  professional  musicians  who 
were  speedily  restored  from  a  febrile  deiirinm,  by  a  concert  in  their 
apartment:  it  has  been  stated  by  many  persons,  that  certain  tunoa 
cured  such  as  were  bitten  by  the  farantula  by  causing  them  to  dance 
— and  we  have  daily  proof  of  the  eliicac  v  of  music,  in  the  lulling  of 
infants  by  the  sonc;s  of  their  nurses,  although  but  little  melodious. 
Pain  and  insornnulescence  have  been  allayed  by  music — and  many 
similar  facts  in  the  records  of  medicine,  prove  tliat  sounds  have  a 
most  powerful  influence  as  a  medicinal  agent   Nor  is  its  influence 
absolutely  limited  to  man— *the  bmte  creation  is  likewise  powerfolij 
affected  by  sounds  of  different  kinds." 

The  French,  during  the  revolution,  found  their  national  timca  of 
the  Chant  du  Depart,  and  Ca  Ira,  &c.  of  great  avail— and  our  own 
Yankee  Doodk  has  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the  American  peopiet 


MYRICA.   The  Wax  0/ the  BerrUi. 

Dimda,  THrmdria,  Unn.  DiduUa,  Jtmeataeeop  Pufsfa. 

Myrtle-waz  is  the  product  of  the  family  of  Myricca:  Pnrsh  diatia* 
guishes  four  American  species,  viz.  M.  Gale*  H.  Ceiifeia*  M.  Ca- 
rolinicnsis,  and  M.  Pennqrlvanica.  It  is  a  concrete  of  modeiata 
hardness  and  conaiatencey  and  baa  in  part  the  nnctuoaity  of  beoa* 
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wax;  along  with  this,  it  also  possesses  in  some  degree  the  brittleness 
of  the  resins.  The  coioar  is  a  pale  green;  the  shades  of  the  difi'erent 
species  are  somewhat  varied;  in  most  of  them  the  green  has  a  tes^ 
dene  J  to  a  dirty  gray,  in  others  it  is  brighter,  more  transparent,  and 

of  a  yellowishtmge. 

It  has  been  employed  snecessfully  in  this  country  by  Dr.  William 

M.  Fahnestock  in  an  epidemic  of  typlioid  dyi^entery,  n  hich  prevailed 
at  Harrisburg  during  the  summer  of  ISiiS.  Dr.  Fahnestock  used  it 
in  doses  of  one  to  two  drachms  of  the  powdered  concrete:  he  thinks 
that  the  active  quality  dejxiiRls  entirely  on  the  quantity  of  the  green 
vegetable  principle  which  it  imbibes  in  preparing  it  from  the  berry. 
He  used  that  procured  from  the  Pemsytyamca.  See  the  American 
Jowrnalof  Me^ic^  Seienees,  vol.  %  p.  SIS. 
'  A'memoir  on  the  nateral  history  m  the  plant,  br  Charles  Lonis 
Cidet,  maybe  found  in  the  Annales  de  Chimie,  vol.  44;  and  an  ex- 
tensive thougli  imperfect  chemical  anaiysM,  by  Dr.  lohn  Bostock,  in 
Nicholson's  journal,  vol.  4.  Some  notice  and  experiments  may  also 
be  found  in  the  History  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  years 
1722  and  1725^  by  M.  Alexandre. 

MYRISTICA.  JL   Myustica  Mosohata.  £.  D. 

Nuimeg  Dne.    7%e  NtOmeg  and  «l«  oil.  Maee  and  U$  oil 

IXcBcia  Mbnodelphia.  Nat  Ofd.  Lauri,  Jass. 

Sgn,  of  thit  Nuimeg,  Koix  Muscade,  (F.)  Moskatnusc,  (G.)  Hoscq  Moscata,  (I.) 

NeozMoKada,  (S.)  Jacphal,  (11.) 

Sifn,  of  the  Mace.  Moshat  blumen,  (G.^  Macia,  (i.)  I^Iacias,  (8.)  Jawatri,  (U.) 

Jatipatn,  (San.) 

The  tree  which  furnishes  this  elegant  spice  is  a  native  of  the  Mo- 
locoa  islands.  It  is  not  hovever  cnltiyated  in  any  of  them  except 
Banda,  from  which  all  Ewm  has  been  hitherto  supplied  vrith  mace 
and  nutmegs.  The  entire  Iruit  is  about  the  size4»f  a  peach,  and  is 
marked  with  a  longitudinal  furrow.  The  external  covering  is  smooth, 
fleshy  and  bitter.  As  the  fruit  ripens,  this  bursts  and  discloses  the 
mace,  which  is  an  oily  membranous  pulp,  of  a  dark-red  colour  and 
aioiuatic  flavour,  divided  into  narrow  branched  slips.  Within  the 
mace  is  inclosed  tlie  nut,  which  consists  of  a  brown,  thin,  hard  shell,  • 
and  a  fat  parenchymatous  kernel,  of  an  oval  shape.  The  fruit  is  ga- 
thered three  timca  a  year.  The  external  covering  is  separateil  on 
the  spot,  and  the  mace  and  nut  carried  home,  where  they  are  care- 
fully dried  in  the  sun.  After  they  are  dried,  the  antmegs  are  dipt 
in  lime  water,  and  the  mace  is  sprinlcled  with  salt  water,  probably 
to  preserve  them  from  the  attacks  of  insects. 

Macr  by  drying  acquires  a  reddisll-yellow oolour.   When  good,  it 
is  flexible,  thin,  oily,  of  a  deep  colour,  strong  agreeable  smell,  and 
an  aromatic,  bitterish,  acrid  taste.  When  brittle,  divided  into  fewer 
slips  of  a  whitish  or  pale  yellow  colour,  and  of  little  smell  or  taste, 
-    it  is  to  b'«  rejected. 

Neumium  got  from  TtiBO  parts  of  mace,  2160  alcoholic,  and  1200 
watery  extract^  and  inversely,  1920  watery,  and  1440  alcoholic  ex- 
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tract,  with  300  of  volatile  oil,  heavier  than  water*  which  arose  dusinf^ 
the  inspissation  of  the  watery  extract  The  ezpreaaed  oU  of  mace  is 
less  consi-itent  than  that  of  nutmeg. 

Nutmegs  are  oval,  fattened  at  both  ends,  of  a  p;ray-bro\vn  colour, 
and  reticularly  furrowed  on  the  outside,  of  a  yellow  colour  within, 
variegated  with  brown  undulating  lines,  solid,  hard,  unctuous  to  the 
feel,  and  easily  cut  with  a  knifcj  and  have  a  balbamic  suiell,  aud 
agreeable  aromatic  taste.  The  small  round  nutmegs  are  better  than 
the  large  oval  onesi  and  they  should  have  a  strong  smell  and  tute» 
and  riiould  neither  be  worm-eaten,  'musty,  nor  vanc^ted  with  black 
lines.  Theur  activity  is,  however  confined  to  the  dark  coloured  veina 
which  are  not  apt  to  be  worm-eaten. 

Neumann  got  from  1920  parts  of  nutmeg,  480  of  an  oily  alcoholic 
extract,  and  280  watery,  with  r>20  fixed  oil:  these  two  last  were 
both  insipid:  and  inversely  600  watery  extract,  with  50  of  fixed  oil, 
which  rose  to^the  surface  during  the  inspissation,  and  10  of  volatile 
oil  which  distilled  over;  and  afterwards,  120  unctuous  alcoholic  ex- 
tract, and  300  more  of  fixed  oil.  By  expression,  1920  gave  540  of  oil, 
and  afterwards  480  of  watery  extract,  a  pretty  strongly-tasted  dis- 
tilled wi^ter^  and  80  nnctnous  alcoholic  extract,  with  60  of  insipid 
fixed  oil. 

aO]ijnitica»  Pkmm,  IK  iSl  and  of  PM— Kjpiiaticx  nudd,  PAorm.  of  JT. 
Turk. 

Volatile  Oil  of  Nutmkc. 

By  distillation  nutmegs  yield  a  considerable  quantity  of  essential 
oil,  of  a  whitish-yeHow  colour,  lighter  than  water,  and  possessing  tlie 
aromatic  taste  and  smell  in  an  eminent  degree.  In  doses  of  a  few 
drops  it  is  a  powerful  carminative  stomachic. 

Expressed  Oil  of  Maob. 

Nutmegs  also  yield  by  expression  a  considerable  (juantity  of  lim- 
pid yellow  oil,  which  on  cooling  concretes  into  a  sebaceous  consist- 
ence. They  are  previously  beaten  to  a  soft  paste  in  a  warm  mortar, 
then  enclosed  in  a  linen  bag,  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  hot  water,  anii 
squeezed  in  a  press,  of  which  the  plates  have  Seen  heated. 

It  is  a  mixture  of  the  volatile  oil^  on  which  tiieir  flavour  depends, 
and  of  a  fixed  oil,  of  a  white  colour,  without  taste  or  smell;  and  as 
the  properties  which  characterize  it  depend  on  the  presence  of  the 
volatile  oil,  the  denomination  of  Fixed  Oil,  applied  to  it  by  the  Kdin- 
burgh  College,  is  less  correct  than  that  of  Expressed  Oil  given  to  it 
by  the  other  Colieires  from  the  manner  of  its  preparation. 

In  shops  we  meet  with  three  sorts  of  unctuous  substances  called 
OU  of  3iace,*  though  really  expressed  from  the  nutmetr,  Thu  best  is 
brought  from  the  East  Indies  in  stone  jarsj  this  is  of  a  thick  consist- 
ence, of  the  colour  of  mace,  and  an  agreeable  fragrant  smell:  the 
second  sort,  which  is  paler  coloured,  and  much  in^rior  in  quality* 
comes  from  Holland  in  solid  masses;  generally  flat  and  of  a  square 
figure:  the  third,  which  is  the  worst  of  all,  and  usually  called  Com- 


•  Myristica:  oleum,  Phunn.  V.  S.,  the  compound  oil  of  the  kernels,  called 
Oil  oi  Mace.— Oleum  myristlcse,  PIUL  Flutrm.i  the  expressed  oil  of  the  kcmela. 
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mon  Oil  of  Mace,  is  an  artificial  composition  of  suet)  palm  oil,  and 
the  like,  flavoured  with  a  little  genuine  oil  of  nutmeg.  7680  of  the 
second  sort  yielded  to  Neumann  330  volatile  oil  heavier  than  water, 
2880  of  fluid  expressible  oil,  and  4560  of  solid  but  fusible  sebaceous 
matter,  perfectly  insipid,  inodorous,  and  of  a  chalky  whiteness. 

Medical  use, — Both  mace  and  nutmegs  are  rather  to  be  considered 
as  aromatic  spices  than  as  articles  of  medicine.  From  the  essential 
oil  thejr  contain,  thejr  are  heatine  and  stimulating,  and  thej  are  add- 
ed to  otb^  medicines  for  the  sake  of  their  ag;reeable  flavour* 


MYRRHA.  E.  L.  D. 
Myrrh.    The  Qum-Rum  or  Cdncrtte  Juke, 

-Syn.  Myrrhe,  (F.)  Myrrhcn,  (G.)  Mirra,  (I.  S.)  Murr,  (Ar.)  B6\  (H.) 

B61b,  (San.)  :£/uvpd(,  DioMOr.  • 

The  tree  which  produces  this  gum-resiii,  is  not  yet  fully  ascertain- 
ed, but  by  some  it  is  said  to  be  the  product  of  the  Amyris  kataf,  an 
African  shrub.  Mr.  Bruce  has  given  some  reasons  for  supposing  that 
It  is  a  mimosai  hut  use  may  observe  that  all  the  mimosas  .with  which 
we  are  snfficiendy  acquainted  furnish  a  pure  gum,  and  not  a  g|um- 
resin.*  The  best  myrrh  is  brought  from  Trogiodjtitiay  aprovmoe 
of  Abjssinia,  on  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea;  out  what  we  receive 
comes  from  the  East  lndies»  and  is  produced  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Arabia  Felix. 

The  best  myrrh  is  in  the  form  of  tears.  It  should  be  of  a  yellow,  • 
or  reddish  yellow  colour,  becoming  redder  when  breathed  on,  li;;lit, 
brittle,  of  an  unctuous  feel,  pellucid,  shining,  presenting  white 
semicircular  striae  in  its  fracture,  of  a  very  bitter  aromatic  taste, 
and  a  strong,  peculiar,  not  unpleasant  odour.  It  is  not  good  if 
whitish^  dark  odoured,  black,  resinous,  ill-smeUedf  or  mixed  with 
imnnrtties,  which  is  too  commonlj  the  case. 

Neomana  ascertained  that  water  and  alcohol  Are  both  of  them 
capable  of  taking  up  the  whole  of  the  taste  and  smell  of  the  myrrh, 
the  extract  made  by  either  after  the  other,  being  insipid.  The  alco- 
hol distilled  from  the  tincture,  elevated  none  of  the  flavour  of  the 
myrrh  ;  hut  during  the  inspissation  of  the  decoction  a  volatile  oil 
arose,  containing  the  whole  of  the  flavour  of  the  myrrli,  and  heavier 
than  water,  while  the  extract  was  merely  bitter.  From  7680  parts 
of  myrrh,  he  got  6000  watery  extract,  ISO  volatile  oil,  and  720  al- 
coholic: and  inversely,  2400  alcoholic,  and  4200  waterj.  Bracon- 
not  found  that  myrrh  chiefly  consisted  of  a  gum,  differing  from  all 
others.  1.  It  acquires  cohesion  by  heat,  wnich  renders  it  partlj 
insoluble  in  water,  when  the  solution  is  evaporated.  8.  It  furnishes 
ammonia  by  distilUtion,  and  nitrogen  with  nitric  acid.  S.  It  pre- 
dpitates  lead,  mercury,  and  tin,  from  their  solution.  Mjrrh  also 
contains  2.r>  parts  in  the  100  of  a  bitter,  very  fusible,  resinous  mat- 
ter. The  tincture  is  transparent,  and  when  poured  into  water, 
forms  a  yellow  opaque  fluid,  but  lets  fall  no  precipitate,  while  the 

*  It  is  anerted  witUa  a  short  period,  on  the  mithorfty  of  F^e^  Coun 

d'Hifltoire  Nat.  to  be  the  juice  oflhc  BalsMnodcndron  myrrha.  Ilistntraduced 
into  both  the  i^.  Yorh      J*kii,  I'karm.  as  dchved  Ifooi  this  aomce. 
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Wftterj  solntiiNi  is  alwajs  jdlow  and  opaque;  mYrrh  is  not  fiudUer 
and  is  difficultly  inflaaunable.   Mr.  Hatchett  rannd  it  loltible  ia 

alkalies. 

Vaoqaelin  obtained  from  the  root  of  iheJMnpogon  SchomimUhtts, 
hy  means  of  alcohol,  a  thick  brown  oil,  having  an  acrid,  burning  taste, 
like  an  essential  oil,  and  exactly  the  smell  oT  myrrh.  It  differs  from 
myrrh  chiefly  in  havinj;  less  solidity;  but  Vauquelin  thinks,  that  if  it 
was  united  to  a  gummy  matter,  it  would  exactly  resemble  it.  He 
does  nut  suppose,  however,  that  this  is  the  plant  which  producer 
the  myrrh  of  commerce,  but  considers  it  as  a  proof  that  myrrh  is 
formed  in  Tarioas  vegetables. 

Medical  use.— >Mjrrh  is  a  heatiD^  stimQiatiiig  medidne.  It  fre- 
(j^ucntly  occasions  a  mild  diaphoresiSf  and  promotes  the  floid  secre- 
tions  in  aeneral.  Hence  it  proves  serviceable  in  cachectic  diseases^ 
arising  from  inactivity  of  the  system,  and  is  supposed  to  act  espe- 
cially upon  the  uterine  system,  and  to  resist  putre&ction. 

It  is  exhibited, 

1.  In  substance;  in  the  form  of  powder,  or  made  up  into  pills, 

in  doses  of  ten  to  sixty  grains. 

2.  Dissolved  in  water,  as  iu  (iriiilUi's  famous  but  unchemical 

myrrh  mixtnre. 

3.  Dissolved  in  aloohol. 


MYBTUS  PiM£NTO.  £.   PIMBNTA.*  L.  D. 
Pmmio.   ^Ibpke,  Jamaka  Pqiper,    7TU  BmUt.  *  . 

Icosandria  Manogj/nia.  Nat.  Ord.  llesperidit,  Linn.  Myrti,  Juss. 
Syn.  Poivrc  de  Jaroaique,  (F.)  Nelhcnpfcficr,  (G.) 

Tliis  is  a  native  of  Jamaica,  and  grows  in  all  the  woodlands  on  the 
north  side.  Soon  after  the  trees  have  blossomed,  the  berries  become 
fit  for  gathering,  the  fruit  not  being  suffered  to  ripen,  as  iathat  state 
it  is  moist  and  glutinous,  and  therefore  difficult  to  cure,  and  when 
dried  becomes  black  and  tasteless.  The  berries  are  dried  by  spread- 
ing them  on  a  terrace,  exposed  to  the  sun,  for  about  seven  days, 
daring  which  time  thej  gradually  lose  their  green  colour,  and  become 
of  a  reddish-brown. 

The  smell  of  the  spice  resembles  a  mixture  of  cinnamon,  cloves, 
and  nutmegs;  its  taste  approaches  to  that  of  cloves,  or  a  mixture  <^ 
the  three  foregoing,  whence  it  has  received  the  name  of  allspice. 

Neumann  ascertained  that  its  flavour  resides  entirely  in  a  volatile 
oil  heavier  than  water,  and  its  pungency  in  a  resin  or  a  substance 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  insoluble  in  water.  From  4S()  parts,  he  got 
120  watery  extract,  30  volatile  oil,  aud  20  alcoholic  extract;  and 
inversely,  66  alcoholic,  and  100  waterj. 

M^Heal  tise.— Pimento  is  a  warm  aromatic  stimulant,  and  is  much 
used  as  a  condiment  in  dressing  food.  As  a  medicine,  it  is  advan- 
tageously suMitttted  for  the  more  costlj  spices,.especially  in  hoapi* 
tat  practice. 

•  OT/"  By  this  name,  it  is  intraduced  into  the  Fharm.  U.  S.  and  of  i*kiL  Thai 
of  iZV.  York,  hsm  il  not,  and  yet  it  iatroducea  an  oil  prepared  ii-om  it! 
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NICOTIANA  TABACUM.  E,  D.    TABACUM.  X. 

Tobacco.    The  Leaves, 

PetdmMu  Mmogt/nia.  Ntt.  Ord.  Lmidas,  Linn.  Solanese,  Jan. 

Sjfn,  Tabac,  (F.)  Taback,  (G.)  Tabacco,  (1.)  Tobaco,  (8.)  Bi\jjirbhaD£r,  (Ar.) 
TuBb&cu,  (H.)  Tftmneata,  (San.)  Petiin; P«te4iia,  (Tttoatan,  8.  Am.) 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  a  native  of  America,  from  whence  it  was 
first  carried  to  Europe,  about  the  year  15G0;  where  it  is  now  some- 
times cultivated  fur  medicinal  use  in  gardens;  but  in  general  it  is 
exported  from  America  in  large  quantities.  The  leaves  are  about 
two  feet  loDj;,  of  a  pale  green  colour  whilst  fresh,  and  when  carefollj 
dried}  of  a  lively  yellowish  cast.  They  have  a  strong,  disagreeable) 
narcotic  smell,  and  a  very  acrid  burning  taste. 

The  active  constituent  of  tobacco  is  an  essential  oil;  for,  by  long 
boiling,  the  decoction  and  extract  of  tobacco  become  almost  inert; 
and  by  distillation  an  oil  is  obtained  from  it,  so  active,  that  small 
animals  are  almost  instaotlj  killed  when  wounded  by  a  needle 
dipped  in  it. 

Vauquelin  has  analyzed  tobacco,  both  in  its  fresh  and  prepared 
state.  The  expressed  juice  is  manifestly  acid,  and  contains  a  great 
qaanti^  of  albuminous  matter,  super-malat  of  lime^  acetic  adc^  ni- 
trat  and  rooriat  of  potass,  muriat  of  ammoiua,  a  red  matter,  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  water,  which  swells  and  becomes  charred  by  heat^  , 
and  an  acrid  principle  on  which  its  peculiar  properties  depend.  The 
infusion  of  prepared  tobacco  is  alkaline,  and  contains,  beside  the 
same  principles,  carbonat  of  ammonia,  and  muriat  of  lime,  proceed- 
ing from  the  mutual  decomposition  of  the  muriat  of  ammonia  and 
lime  which  is  added  to  give  it  pungency.  The  principle  to  which 
the  acrimony  of  tobacco  is  owing,  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water, 
is  volatile,  but  still  may  be  concentrated  by  slowly  evaporating  its 
solution  In  water,  and  still  more  easlljr  its  tincture.  Its  ▼olatility  is 
also  diminished  by1|p  malic  acid  wiia  which  it  is  combined.  It  is 
obtained  in  a  state  n^rest  to  purity  in  the  distilled  water  of  the  ili> 
fusion  of  the  dry,  or  of  the  expressed  juice  of  the  fresh  plant.  This 
water  is  colourless,  but  has  the  acrid  smell  and  taste  of  tobacco 
smoke:  with  acetat  of  lead  and  nitrat  of  mercury,  it  forms  white 
precipitatas  soluble  in  acids,  and  with  infusion  of  galls  one  soluble 
m  alcohol  aind  the  alkalies.  The  principle  on  which  tlie  properties 
of  tobacco  depends,  seems  not  easily  destructible,  as  it  is  the  samoi. 
in  the  dry  and  in  the  fresh  plant,  and  is  not  destroyed  by  oxy muria- 
tic acid. 

Medical  tise.— On  the  living  body,  whether  taken  into  the  stomach 
in  substance  or  solution,  or  into  the  lungs  in  the  form  of  smoke,  or 
applied  to  abraded  surfoces,  tobacco  is  capable  of  producing  delets- 
nons  effects.  It  often  proves  violently  cathartic  or  emetic^  and  oo- 
cas^ns  intolerable  cardialgia,  anxiety,  and  vertigo. 

^f)f  system  becomes  easily  habituated  to  the  action  of  tobacco^ 
and  many  people  use  very  large  quantities  of  it  in  various  ways  as  a 
luxury,  without  experiencing  any  other  bad  effect  than  what  arises 
from  their  being  unable  to  relinquish  it  after  the  habit  is  confirmed. 
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As  a  medicine  it  is  exhibited  in  various  forms: 

1.  In  substance.  When  chewed,  it  causes  an  increased  flow  of 
saliva,  and  sometimes  relieves  the  tooth-ache;  and  reduced  to 
powder  it  proves  an  excellent  errhine  and  sternutatorj,  when 
snuffed  up  the  nostrils. 

S.  In  infitBloii  in  water  or  wine.  Taken  in  weh  small  doaet  as 
to  have  little  effect  on  tlie  stomach,  it  provea  powerfbllj  dia« 
i«ticy  and  was  employed  br  Dr.  Fowler  with  verj  great  sac* 
cess  in  cases  of  dfopsy  ana  djrsuria*  It  is  also  applied  ex- 
ternall/  for  the  care  of  psorst  tinea,  and  other  cutaneoos  dis- 
eases. 

3*  In  the  form  of  smoke,  it  is  injected  into  the  anus  by  means 
of  bellows  of  a  peculiar  construction.  By  acting  as  a  stimulus 
to  the  rectum,  it  sometimes  succeeds  in  reviving  the  vital 
powers  in  some  kinds  of  asphyxia,  and  in  evacuating  the  in- 
testines in  cases  of  obstinate  constipation. 
It  has  likewise  been  employed  with  advantage  as  a  boune  in  fe- 
ttovlng  strictures  of  the  arethra,  bj  Dr.  Shaw,  PhlL  Med.  Bf  asennit 
ToL  2. 

CC^T^acmntPAorni.  R  iSl  and  PAOi—Tabvd  foUt,  PJbrm.  JT.  Turk. 


NITRA8.— JV/TAflT. 

Nitrat  is  the  generic  term  for  secondary  compounds,  which  con- 
sist of  nitric  acid,  combined  with  any  base. 

The  A\i(rals,  by  tlie  action  of  fire,  furnish  impure  oxygen  gas, 
mixed  with  nitrogen,  and  are  reduced  to  their  bases.  By  die  action 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  they  emit  a  white  vapour;  and  tliey 
are  capable  of  supporting  combustion. 

Thm  are  three  families  of  nitrats. 

1.  Alkaline  Ditrats^-^-soluble  in  water;  solubility  increased  hj  in- 
crease of  temperaturei  crjstallizable;  forming  no  precipitate  widi 
alkaline  carbonats. 

2.  Earthy  nitrats; — soluble  in  water;  forming  a  white  precipitate 

with  alkaline  carbonats. 

3.  Metallic  nitrats; — generally  soluble,  both  in  water  and  in  alco- 
hol; decomposable  by  heat,  furnishing  nitric  oxyd  gas  and  leaving 
the  metal  oxydi^^ed  to  a  maximum. 

NiTRUM.  D,      POTASSX  NiTRAS.  L.  E. 

Nitre.    Sal/petre,    Nitrat  of  Fotass. 

jfiyn.  Nitrate  de  Potassc.  (F.)  Saltpctersanres  kali,  (G.)  Salpeter,  (Datdi.) 
Nitro,  (I.  S.  Port.)  Shon»  (U.)  Yavac  Sbota,  (San.) 

Nitrat  of  potass  is  annually  produced  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 

in  many  countries.  For  this  production,  the  presence  of  a  calcareous 

base,  heat,  and  an  open,  but  not  too  free  communication  with  diy 
atmospheric  air,  are  requisite.  The  putrefaction  of  organic,  espe- 
cially animal  substances,  is  not  necessary  to,  but  accelerates  the  for- 
mation of  this  salt,  by  affording  the  nitrogen  in  a  state  in  which  it 
combines  readily  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  forms  the 
nitric  acid.    Accordingly,  in  Germany  and  France,  nitrat  of  potass 
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is  pre^redt  by  exposing  n^istiiret  of  fmtrefYing  animal  and  vegeUk 

ble  suDstances,  and  calcareous  earths,  to  the  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere. The  salt  is  afterwards  extracted  bj  lixiviation  and  crystalli- 
zation. The  nitre  used  in  Great  Britain  is  chieflj  imported  from  the 
East  Indies.  It  is  found  abundantly  in  several  parts  of  tlie  United 
States.  As  it  occurs  in  commerce,  it  often  contains  a  little  muriat 
of  potass  and  muriat  of  soda,  from  which  it  is  easily  puritied  by  dis- 
folTiog  it  in  boiling  wiler,  and  filtering  it;  on  cooling,  the  mtrat  of 
potass  ccjTitallizes,  and  tin  other  salts  remain  dissolved* 
*  Nitrat  of  potass  has  a  sharp,  bittmb,  cooling  taste.  It  shoots  in 
pretty  large  crystals,  which  are  generally  six-sided  prisms,  terminat- 
ed by  six-sided  pyramids;  very  brittle,  and  permanent  in  the  atmos- 
phere; soluble  in  seven  times  their  weight  of  water  at  60°,  and  in 
an  equal  weight  at  212°;  melting  when  exposed  to  a  strong  heat, 
giving  out  at  first  oxygen,  and  afterwards  nitrogen  gas,  until  the 
whole  acid  be  decomposed,  and  the  potass  alone  remains  behind.  It 
deflagrates  more  or  less  violently  with  all  oxygeni/.ablc  substances, 
ozyd&ing  or  aeidifying  them.  When  dried  in  a  temperatnre  of  ro^, 
it.consistoy  according  to  Kirwan,  of  44  nitric  acid,  51.8  potass,  and 
4J2  water.  It  is  decomposed  by  the  sulpharic  add  and  baryta,  by 
the  moriat  and  acetat  of  baryta,  and  the  snlphats  of  soda,  ammonia, 
mafi;nesia,  and  alumina. 

Medical  me. — Taken  to  the  extent  of  from  a  drachm  to  half  an 
ounce  in  the  course  of  a  day,  in  repeated  doses,  it  diminishes  the 
heat  of  the  body,  and  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  operates  by 
stool,  and  acts  upon  the  secretion  of  urine,  but  is  apt  to  produce 
pains  in  the  stomach.  In  lar^e  doses,  such  as  an  ounce,  taken  at  one 
time,  it  prodnces  the  most  dreadful  symptoms,  constant  vomiting, 
purging,  mixed  with  blood,  convulsions,  and  death.  Accidents  of 
this  kind  have  happened  from  its  being  sold  bj  mistake  for  snlphat 
of  soda. 

•  It  is  best  ^ven  in  small  doses,  as  5  to  20  grains  frequently  re- 
peated, and  IS  only  admissible  in  inflammatory  diseases^  Externally 
it  is  used  in  gargles  for  inflammatory  sore  throats. 
0^  FotaiBae  JNilnuiy  of  our  three  PbArmacopocias. 

Aoinux  NmosoM.  £•       NUrow  AeUL 

Tak9  cfNUrat  of  poiattf  bruuedt  two  pomdMf  Sulpkimt  0dA,  sixu 
tun  ourtees, — Having  put  the  nitrat  of  potass  into  a  glass  retort^ 
pour  upon  it  the  st^jAuric  acid,  and  distil  in  a  sand  haihy  with  a 
heat  gradually  increased^  until  the  iron  pot  begins  to  be  red  hot. 
The  spccijic  gramiy  of  ihut  add  i$  to  that  qf  diitilled  water  as  1530 
/o'lOOO.  E, 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  controversy  whether  an  acid,  entitled  to 
this  denomination,  and  holding  the  same  relation  to  the  nitric,  which 
the  sulphurous  bears  to  the  sulphuric,  has  really  existence.  That 
the  acid,  obtained  from  nitre,  has  difterent  states  of  oxygenation, 
and  contains  a  less  Quantity  of  oxygen  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of 
its  colour  is  generally  admitted.  But  it  lias  been  contended  that 
we  are  to  consider  all  these  varieties  as  nitrtc  acid,  holding  in  corn- 


variable  proportions  of  nitrous  gas;  and  the  principal  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  this  theory  is  that  the  substance,  occasioning  the 
oolonr,  may  be  separated  by  the  mere  application  of  heat.   Sir  IL 
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DaT^  has  given  the  following;  table,  showiiigtheproportioDof  nitrooft 
gu  m  nitrouB  acid  of  clifiereat  colours. 

100  ptfti  bj  wdglit  eoaliift 

t  A  ^ 

8p.  gr.    Beal  Acid.    Isit.  Gas.  Water. 

Pale  yellow, .  .  .  1.502 .  .  •  90.5  ...  1.2  ...  8.3 
Brk^t ditto, .  .  •  1.50  •  . .  88.94 . .  .  S.96 ...  8.1 
Da»  orange,  .  •  1.480  .  • .  86.84  •  . .  5.56 ...  7.6 
Light  oUto,  •  •  .  1.479  ...  86.     ...  6.45  .  .  .  7.55 
Dark  olive,  .  .  .  1.478  ...  85.4  ...  7.1    ...  7.50 
Bright  green,  .  .  1.476  ...  84.8  •  •  •  7.76 .  •  .  7.44 
Blue  greeu,    .  •  1.475  .  .  .  84.6  ...  8.    *  •  •  7.40 

Mere  dilution  with  water  is  sufficient  to  mj  these  colours.  Thus 
the  dark  orange-colonred  acid,  by  dilution  passes  through  the  shades 
of  blue,  olive,  and  bright  green.  Nitric  acid,  also,  by  absorbing  ni- 
trous gas,  has  its  specific  gravity  diminished.  Colourless  acid,  for 
example,  uhen  rendered  of  pale  jfeiiow,  becomes  lighter  in  the  pro* 
.  portion  of  1.51  to  1.502. 

It  has  been  argued  by  Gay  Lussac,  that  the  nitrous  acid  is  as 
ttneh  a  distinct  and  peculiar  compound,  as  any  other  of  the  combi- 
nations of  nitrogen  and  oxygen.  It  is  formed,  be  obserres,  whenever 
we  mix  oxygen  and  nitrons  gsses  in  such  proportion,  that  the  nitrous 
gas  predominates,  viz.  about  one  measure  oi  the  former  to  foar  of 
the  latter.  It  is  of  no  consequence  which  is  first  added;  for  the  re- 
sult is  invariably  a  condensible  red  vapour,  containing  by  measure 
one  of  oxygen  gas,  and  tliree  of  nitrous  gas;  or  by  weight. 

Nitrogen,  34.49— Oxygen,  65.51  a  lUO. — Memoiru  (Pjircueil^  ii. 

AoiDVif  Nrntiouv.  E.  JL  J8.   NUrie  AM. 

Take  of  Nitrous  acid^  any  quantity. — Pour  it  into  a  retort;  and 
having  adapted  a  receiver,  which  must  be  kept  cold,  apply  a  very 
gentle  heat  until  the  reddest  portion  sluJl  have  passed  oter^  and 
tkB  moid  iMdk  rmabu  tn  ihe  retort  ihatt  have  oecome  nitric  add* 
E. 

Nitrous  acid  is  of  a  brown  or  red  colour,  exceedingly  volatile,  and 
emitting  an  intolerable  and  suffocating  odour.  By  the  addition  of 
water,  its  colour  is  successively  changed  to  blue,  green,  and  yellow. 
In  the  state  of  vapour,  it  is  absorbed  by  water,  oil,  and  sulphuric 
add.  It  consists  of  about  70  parts  of  oxygen,  and  30  of  nitrogen,  or 
rather  of  mtric  acid  and  nitric  oxyd.  It  forms  nitrites*  which  are 
characterized  by  their  emitting  the  nitrie  acid  in  orange  fumes,  on. 
the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Ip  this  process,  the  sulphuric  acid,  by  its  superior  affinity,  com- 
bines with  the  potass  of  the  nitre  to  form  sulphat  of  potass,  while 
nitric  acid  is  separated,  and  is  not  only  converted  into  vapour  by 
the  application  of  the  heat  to  the  retort,  but  is  also  partially  decom- 
posed. A  portion  of  oxygen  escapes  in  a  gaseous  form,  and  the  ni- 
tric oryd  gas  combines  with  the  nitric  acid;  so  that  tlie  liquor  con- 
densed in  the  receiver  is  nitrous  and  not  nitric  acid. 

*  It  does  not  form  them  br  direct  union*  the  nitric  acid  alooe  aaites  to  the 
bate,  and  oitn#  are  Ibnned  Vjr  the  combination. 
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In  performing  this  process,  wc  must  take  care,  in  pouring  in  the 
sulphuric  acid,  not  to  soil  the  neck  of  the  retort.  In«^tead  of  a  com- 
mon receiver,  it  is  of  advanta«5e  to  use  some  modification  of  Woulfe*s 
appftralasi  and  as  the  vapours  are  extremely  corrosive,  the  &t  lute 
innst  be  used  to  connect  the  retort  with  it  The  London  College, 
intending  that  the  product  should  be  nitrk  add,  directs  vs  to  con* 
tinne  the  process  onlj  until  red  fumes  appear;  but  there  are  red 
fumes  from  the  verj  nrst  Mr.  S looker  sajs*  that  bj  careful  distil- 
lation, the  London  process  aSbrds  nine  ounces  of  straw-coloured 
nitric  acid,  specific  gravity  1.5404;  after  which  the  fumes  become 
deeper  red,  and  the  product  darker,  inclining  to  orange;  but  the 
total  product  is  but  slightly  coloured,  amounts  to  ten  or  eleven 
ounces,  and  has  the  specific  gravity  required.  The  Loudon  College 
formerly  used  no  more  sulphuric  acid  than  what  was  necessary  to 
expel  all  the  nitric  acid,  and  tlie  residuum  was  a  neutral  sulphat  of 
potass,  so  insolnUe  tiiat  it  conld  not  bo  got  oat  without  breakiiu;  the 
letort  The  Edinbarrii  and  Dublin  Colleges  order  as  much  su^ok 
ric  acid  as  renders  the  residuum  an  acidulous  sulphat  of  potass, 
easily  soluble  in  water,  and  the  London  College  now  employs  a  still 
larger  quantity. 

The  manufacturers  of  nitric  acid,  use  tough  nilre,  with  one-half 

its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Nitrous  acid  is  frequently  impure.  The  presence  of  sulphuric 
acid  is  detected  by  nitrat  of  barytes;  but  before  applying  this  test, 
the  acid  must  be  diluted,  as  otherwise  the  salt  itself  is  precipitated 
in  consequence  of  the  acid  attracting  the  water  in  which  it  is  dis- 
solved. Sulphuric  acid  is  easily  ^ot  rid  of  by  re-distilling  the  niht>us 
acid  from  a  small  quantity  of  nitrat  of  potass,  and  this  rectification 
forms  part  of  the  new  London  process;  as,  from  the  lar^  proportiim 
of  sulphuric  acid  used  by  them,  they  seem  to  have  anticipated  tins 
contamination,  which,  however,  does  not  take  place;  not  even,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Stocker,  when  the  distillation  is  continued,  until  the 
saline  mass  is  brought  into  a  state  of  fusion. 

Muriatic  acid  is  detected  by  the  precipitate  formed  with  nitrat  of 
silver,  and  may  be  separated  by  dropping  into  the  nitrous  acid  a  so- 
lution of  nitrat  of  silver,  as  lon^  as  it  forms  any  precipitate,  and 
drawing  oft' the  nitrous  acid  by  distillation. 

Sir  H.  Davy  has  shown  that  nitrous  acid  is  a  compound  of  nitric 
acid  and  nitnc  oxyd;  and  that  by  additional  doses  of  the  last  con- 
stitnent,  Its  colour  is  successirely  changed  from  yellow  to  orange, 
olive  green,  and  blue  green,  and  ito  spwifie  gravity  b  diminished. 
As  commonly  prepared,  the  acid  is  more  or  less  high-coloured,  and 
emits  red  fumes;  whereas  pure  nitric  acid  emits  only  white  fumes. 
Hence  the  Edinburgh  College  have  given  a  process  tor  converting 
nitrous  into  nitric  acid,  which  Dr.  Powell  thinks  uneconomical,  as 
.  not  oi\ly  nitrous  gai,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  acid  itself  passes 

to  waste. 

By  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  the  whole  of  the  nitric  oxyd 
is  vaporized,  and  pure  colourless  nitric  acid  remains  in  the  retort 
The  nitric  oxjd,  however,  carries  over  with  it  a  portion  ot  the  acid, 
and  condenses  with  it  in  the  icceiver  in  tlie  form  of  a  very  high- 
coloured  nitrous  add. 
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Bicbter  has  g^ven  the  folio  wing  procesa  for  preparing  lutnc  acid: 

7\ike  if  purified  nitrai  of  potass,  seven  potmi$g.  Slack  oxyd^maO' 
ganese,  one  pound  and  two  ouneeB;  Su^jthurie  acH  four  pounds^ 
four  otmeet  and  six  drachms, — Into  a  retari  eapabiU  pf  tantawing 

t%oenty  four  pound$9  inirodueethe  nitre  and  manganese,  powdered 
andmixedf  and  pour  vpon  them  gradually  through  a  retort  funnel, 
the  sulphuric  add.  Lutr  on  the  receiver  with  flour  and  waUrfOnd 
conduct  Hu  diitUkUion  with  a  gradually  increased  heat. 

From  these  proportionfli  Richter  got  three  jKNinds  nine  ounces  of 
very  slightij-coloured  nitric  acid.  The  operation  will  be  conducted 
with  less  hazard  in  a  Woulfe's  apparatus^  or  by  iflteqiosing  between 
tiie  retort  and  receiver  a  tubulated  adoptert  fumisheid  with  a  bent 
tube  of  which  the  further  extremity  is  immersed  in  a  vessel  contain- 
ing a  small  quantity  of  water. 

The  specific  gravity  of  nitrous  acid  is  probably  stated  too  high  by 
tlie  Edinburgh  College;  for,  although  Roueile  makes  that  of  the 
strongest  nitnc  acid  1.583,  yet  Kirwan  could  produce  it  no  stronger 
at  60°  than  1.5543.  Sir  11.  Davy  makes  it  only  1.504,  and  when 
saturated  with  nitric  oxyd,  only  1.47^;  aud  Mr.  Phillips  says  it 
varies/rom  1.509  to  1.519. 

AoiouM  NrniosuM  Dilvtvic  £}•  D.  Diluted  NUrom  Md* 

Take  of  NUr&ue  add,  TFaier,  equai  wdghtt.'^Mx  UIsm,  taking 
care  to  avoid  the  noxious  vapoure. 

Nitrous  acid  has  a  great  affinity  for  water,  and  attracts  it  from  the 
atmosphere.  During  their  combination  there  is  an  increase  of  tem- 
perature, part  of  the  nitric  oxyd  is  dissipated  in  the  form  of  noxious 
vapours,  and  the  colour  changes  successively  lirom  orange  to  grceu, 
and  to  blue,  according  as  the  proportion  of  water  is  incrvased.  A 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  Kirwan's  standard  acid  of  1.5543  and 
water,  has  the  specific  gravity  of  1.1911.  The  diluted  acid  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia  is  about  1.08. 

In  fact,  one  ounce  of  nitric  acid,  by  measure,  is  equal  to  one 
ounce,  three  drachms,  21.75  grains  by  weight;  and  one  liquid  ounce 
saturates  about  48  grains  of  white  marble.  The  stren^h  of  the  di- 
luted nitric  acid  of  the  former  London  PbarmacopcDia  is  to  that  of 
the  present  as  4  to  1. 

Mr.  Henry,  in  his  chemistry,  speaking  of  nitric  acid,  says,  ''pure 
nitric  acid  may  be  cousidercu  as  a  gaseous  body,  of  the  speciiic  gra- 
vity, compared  with  common  air,  of  52440:  one  hundred  cubic  inoies 
at  55^  Fanrenheit,  and  under  30  inches  pressure,  weigh,  according  to 
8ir  H.  Davy,  76  grains^  or  corrected  to  the  temperature  of  60^  Ah> 
^renheit,  they  weigh  75.21  grains.  The  liquid  acid,  (termed  by  Davy 
hydro^rie  addf)  consists  of  this  gas  condensed  by  water,  of  which 
it  contains  various  proportions.  W e  have  not,  however,  at  present, 
documents  sufficient  for  the  construction  of  an  accurate  table  of  the 
quantities  of  real  nitric  acid  in  acids  of  different  densities.  Accord- 
ing to  Sir  11.  Davy,  the  strongest  acid,  (sp.  gr.  1.5.>)  contaitis  14.4 
parts  of  water  in  100;  and  acid  of  specific  gravity  1 .4xi  tuutains 
25.2  of  water  in  100.  The  table  published  by  Mr.  Dalton,  that 
philosopher  has  since  found  reason  to  believe  tu  be  iuaccur^te^  but 
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on  the  following  results,  which  he  has  been  so  good  as  to  commmii- 
eatet  he  thinks  fall  reliance  may  be  placed." 

TWe  of  tht  qwmtUy  of  real  .^nd  in  NUric  Jicid  of  differtnt 


PsrUoT 

Acid. 

Pirtaol 
Water. 

AciQ  per  61. 
by  weight 

ACiu  per  cu  oy 
measure. 

speciiic 
Gfarity. 

45 

8 

84.9 

137.5? 

1.62? 

45 

+ 

16 

73.8 

114.4? 

1.55? 

45 

+ 

24 

G5.2 

96.4 

1.48 

45 

32 

58.4 

.  84. 

1.44 

45 

40 

53, 

74.7 

1.41 

45 

+ 

48 

48.4 

67.2 

1.39 

45 

56 

44.5 

60.5 

1.36 

45 

+ 

64 

41.3 

55.3 

1.34 

45 

+  180 

20. 

*22.8 

1.142 

Medical  iiM.«The  ase  of  these  acids  in  medicine  has  been  con- 
siderablj  extended.  In  the  state  of  vapour  thej  hare  been  need 
to  destroy  contagion  in  jails,  hospitals,  ships,  and  other  places 
where  the  accuinulation  of  animal  efflavia  is  not  easily  avoided. 
The  fumigating  such  places  with  the  vapour  of  nitrous  acid  has  cer- 
tainly been  attended  with  success;  but  we  have  heard  that  succfe'* 
ascribed  entirely  to  the  ventilation  employed  at  the  same  time. 
Ventilation  may  unquestionably  he  carried  so  far,  that  the  conta- 
gious miiisuiata  may  be  diluted  to  such  a  depjrce  that  they  sliall  not 
acton  the  body;  but  it  would  appear  no  less  certain,  that  these 
mutsmata  cannot  come  in  contact  with  nitric  acid  or  oxymuriatic 
acid  vapour,  without  being  entirely  decomposed  and  completely  de* 
stroyed.  Fumigation  is»  besides*  applicable  in  situations  which 
do  not  admit  of  stjfficient  ventilation;  and  where  it  is,  the  previous 
diffusion  of  acid  vapours  is  an  excellent  check  upon  the  indolence 
and  inattention  of  servants  and  nurses,  as  by  the  '^mell  wc  are  ena-  - 
bled  t»)  ju(li;e  whether  tliey  Iiave  been  ^nflicienlly  aitt  nfive  to  the 
succeeding  ventilatit)ri.  Nitric  acid  vapour,  also,  is  not  deleterious  to 
life,  and  may  be  dilVu^ed  in  the  apartments  of  the  sick,  without  oc- 
casioning to  tlieui  aiiv  iiiuterial  inconvenience.  The  laeuns  ol  ihllus- 
ing  it  are  easy.  Half  an  ounce  of  powdered  nitre  is  put  into  a  sau- 
cer,  which  is  placed  in  a  pipkin  of  heated  sand.  On  the  nitre  two 
drachms  of  sulphuric  acid  are  then  poured.  The  fumes  of  nitric  acid 
immediately  begin  to  rise.  This  quantity  will  fill  with  vapour  a 
cube  of  ten  feet;  and  by  employinj^  a  sufficient  number  of  pipkins^ 
the  fumes  maj  be  easily  made  to  fill  a  ward  of  any  extent.  For  in- 
troducing this  practice.  Dr.  Carmichael  ?m}'(h  received  from  the 
British  parliament  a  reward  of  five  thousand  pound^j. 

The  internal  use  of  these  acids  has  also  been  lately  much  ex- 
tended. In  febrile  diseases,  water  acidulated  with  ihrm  I.m  uis  one  of 
tiie  best  ajitii)lilo^l.-,Uc  and  anti!?e|)tic  drinks  we  uie  ac<^uaiaLed  with. 
Hofibian  and  Eberhard  lone  a^o  employed  it  with  very  great  success 
in  malignant  and  petechial  fevers;  and  in  the  low  tjphost  which  . 
ireqnently  raj^es  among  the  poor  in  the  suburbs  of  Edinburgh*  it  has 
been  repeatedlj  given  with  unequivocal  advantage.  In  the  liver  com- 
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plaint  of  the  Bast  Indies,  and  in  gyphilis,  nitric  acid  has  also  been 
extolled  as  a  valuable  remedy  by  Dr.  Scott,  and  the  evident  benclitg 
resulting  from  its  use  in  these  complaints  has  given  rise  to  a  tlieor^, 
tliat  mercury  only  acts  by  oxygenizing  the  system.  It  is  certaio 
that  batii  the  primftiy  ami  Becondtry  symptomt  of  syphilis  hiTe  been 
removed  bj  the  uie  of  these  a^s,  and  that  the  fiNiiier  sjmptona 
have  not  retornedy  or  been  followed  by  any  seconditry  symptoms. 
But  in  many  instfincea  they  have  failed;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  ever 
they  effected  a  perinanent  core^  after  the  secondaij  symptoms  ap- 
peared. Upon  the  whole  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Pearson  on  this  sub- 
jett,  agitated  with  so  much  keenness,  appear  so  candid  and  judi- 
cious, that  we  shall  insert  tliem  here.  He  does  not  tliink  it  elimble 
to  rely  on  the  nitrous  acid  in  the  treatment  of  any  one  form  of  the 
lues  venerea:  at  the  same  time,  he  by  no  means  wishes  to  see  it  ex- 
ploded as  a  medicine  allof^ether  useless  in  tiial  disease.  AVhen  an 
impaired  state  of  the  constitution  renders  the  introduction  of  mercnrv' 
into  the  system  inconvenient,  or  evidently  improper,  the  nitrons  acid 
virill  be  found,  he  thinks,  capably  of  restraining  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  while,  at  the  same,  time,  it  will  improve  the  health  and 
strength  of  the  patient.  On  some  occasions,  this  acid  may  be  given 
in  conjunction  with  a  mercurial  course,  aud  it  will  be  found  to  sup- 
port the  tone  of  the  stomach,  to  determine  powerfully  to  the  kidneys, 
and  to  counteract,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  the  efiects  of  mer- 
cury on  the  mouth  and  fauces. 


NITROGEN.— .tfZOm'  OR  JNiTMOGEN  OAS. 

Nitrogen^  or  azotic  gas^  constitutes  0.79  parts  by  bulk  of  the  at- 
mosphere^  but  as  it  lias  few  attractions  at  ordtnaiy  temperatures, 
its  principal  eff*ect  on  the  chemical  properties  of  ^  the  atmosphere 
seems  to  be  the  dilution  of  the  oxygen  gas,  which  in  its  pure  state, 
would  be  more  active  than  is  consistent  with  the  economy  of  nature. 
It  is  permanently  elastic,  compressible,  inodorous,  and  insipid,  it 
converts  very  delicate  vegetable  blues  to  green;  100  cubic  inches 
weigh  between  29  and  30  grains,  its  specific  gravity  is  0.001^2, 
water  being  1;  or  13,  hydrogen  Q:a8  being  1 ;  it  is  unable  to  support 
respiration,  vegetation  or  combustion;  it  is  acidifiable;  it  dissolves 
phosphorus  and  carbon  in  small  quantities,  aud  water  absorbs  of 
its  volume. 

Atmospheric  air  consists  of  21  parts  of  oxygen  ^as,  and  of  79  of 
azotic  gas  by  measure,  or  23.4r,  and  76.53  by  weight;  it  is  trans- 
parent, compressible,  and  permanently  elastic^  its  specific  gravity 
IS  0.001SS,  water  being  unity;  or  13.8,  hydrogen  beinj;  unity;  100 
cubic  inches  weigh  31  grains:  it  is  inodorous  and  insipid,  respira- 
bte  and  capable  of  supporting  inflammation.  The  atmosphere  also 
contains  other  gases,  vapour,  &c. 

X'ifroi's  oryd  rr^s  is  composed  of  15  in  weii;ht  of  oxvgen,  and  'Id 
of  i)iti o^en,  or  ot  equal  vohimes  of  these  gases.  It  does  not  change 
vei;otal)ie  colours;  100  cubic  iriihes  weirjjh  between  48  and  49  grains; 
its  specific  gravity,  hydio^en  beii)^  1,  is  21;  it  suffers  no  diminution 
when  mixed  with  oxygen  gas.    Water  absorbs  nine-tenths  of  its 
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bulk,  at  a  mn  towpantaie.  It  d9u      otmkm  dinollj  with 

alkalies;  it  supports  combustion;  and  its  respiration,  when  perfectly 
pure,  or  mixed  with  atmospheric  air,  produces  the  highest  excite- 
ment of  which  the  animal  f  rame  seems  capable.  ^ 

Nitric  oryd  gas^  (nitrous  gas,)  consists,  according  to  Sir  H.  Davy, 
of  26  nitrogen  and  30  oxygen,  or  of  one  volume  of  nitrogen  and  two 
of  oxygen  gas.  It  dues  not  change  vegetable  colours;  100  inches 
weigh  about  32  grains;  its  specific  gravity  to  hydrogen  is  14.  When 
mixed  with  half  its  hoik  of  oxygen  gas,  the  comyonnd  condenses  Inito 
red  fitniesy  (aitnms  acid,)  which  are  entirely  absorbed  by  water. 
The  qnantitY  of  oxygen  gas  which  any  air  contains  is  senettmes  es- 
timated by  tne  dinunotion  of  Tolnme,  which  occurs  after  a  due  pro- 
portion of  nitrous  gas  has  been  added*  Water  absorbs  about  one- 
twentieth  of  its  bulk  of  this  gas.  It  is  not  inflammable,  and  only  in 
very  tew  instances  supports  combustion.  It  is  noxious  to  vegetationy 
and  its  respiration  is  fatal  to  animals. 

Nitrous  acid  gas  consists,  according  to  Davy,  of  two  measures  of 
nitric  oxyd  gas,  and  one  of  dry  oxygen  gas,  condensed  to  half  their 
volume.  It  has  a  deep  orange  colour,  disagreeable  smell,  and  sour 
taste.  It  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  gives  a  yellow  colour  to  animal 
sobstances:  tOO  cubic  inches  weigh  65.3  grains,  and  its  spe^c  gra- 
▼ttjr  to  hydrogen  is  28.  It  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  water,  which  ac* 
qmres  a  tint  of  green,  by  ether,  oil,  and  snlphunc  add.  Its  com- 
pounds are  nitrites. 

Hydro-nUrous  add  is  of  a  brown  or  red  colour,  exceedingly  vola- 
tile, and  emitting  an  intolerable  and  suffocating  odour.  By  the  ad- 
dition of  water,  its  colour  is  successively  changed  to  blue,  green, 
and  yellow. 

Ili/dro-niiric  acid,  (aqua  fortis,)  consists  of  nitric  acid  combined 
with  water.  It  is  li(iuid,  colourless,  and  transparent.  It  is  very  cor- 
rosive, and  tinges  Uic  skin  of  a  yellow  colour.  When  most  concen- 
trated, its  specific  gravity  is  1.5543,  and  it  contains  15  per  cent,  wa* 
ter.  It  prodnces  heat  when  mixed  witii  water,  and  absorbs  water 
from  the  atmosphere.  Acid  of  1.42  rises  unaltered  at  248^  Fahren- 
heit Below  1.4  it  strengthens  by  being  boiled,  and  above  1.45  it 
becomes  weaker.  It  is  decomposed  by  many  substances.  Light  con- 
verts it  in  part  into  nitrous  acid  gas.  When  highly  concentrated,  it 
sets  fire  to  oils,  to  sulphuretcd  hydrogen  gas,  to  iron-filings,  and  to 
zinc,  bismuth  and  tin,  when  poured  on  them  in  a  state  of  fusion.  It 
oxygenizes  all  the  metals,  except  gold,  platinum,  and  titanium.  It 
consists  of  five  parts,  by  bulk,  of  oxygen,  and  one  of  nitrogen,  com- 
bined in  the  strongest  acid  with  one,  and  in  that  of  1.42  with  two 
of  water.    Its  saline  compounds  arc  called  nitrats. 

CMoride  azote.  Nitrogen  forms  a  very  singular  compound  with 
chlorine.  It  is  obteined  by  confining  chlorine  over  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  nitrat  of  ammonia,  at  a  ytrj  low  temperature.  The  gas  is 
absorbed,  and  a  heavy  oil  falls,  which  explooes  violently  wben  put 
in  contact  with  olive  oil. 

Iodide  of  azote,  is  a  blaclush  powder,  which  detonates  with  great 
force  spontaneously,  when  dry,  and  by  a  slight  pressure  under  water. 
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8TRYCHN0S  JSUX  VOMICA.    Fomic  Aui.    The  Seedf. 

-  ThiB  seed  has  oot  at  preieDt  a  place  in  the  British  {^hanoacopoeiaSy 
but  it  is  introduced  into  the  Phamu  U*  &^  N,  lork^  and  PhiL 
and  it  presents  several  points  of  interest  to  the  physiologist,  the 
physician,  and  the  chemist.    Its  virulent  action  upon  animals  has 
long  been  known,  and  it  has  been  administered  in  combination 
with  gentian  in  iutertnittents,*  ('Zm/or/c.  P/uir.  p.  113,)  and  as  a 
narcotic  in  mania;  it  also  constituted  an  ingredient  in  the  famous 
Electuarinm  <lc  ouo,  f Ph.  »'/)?£,'■/.  p.  203.)    Nux  vomica  has  been 
said  to  produce  benelit  in  liic  plague;  the  German  writers  have 
strongly  commended  it  in  mania,  epilepsy,  and  hydrophobia;  as 
well  as  in  chronic  rheumatism,  gout,  scrofula«  lues  venerea^  and 
cutaneous  eruptions^  in  Sweden  it  is  stated  to  have  displayed  very 
beneficial  effects  in  (Ivscntci  v.    Dr.  Fourc^uier  has  lately  intro* 
duced  its  use  in  the  Hopital  cte  la  Charite,  in  cases  of  partial  pa- 
ralysis, and  it  is  said,  with  very  great  success.    The  value  of  the 
practice  has  been  since  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Duraeril, 
Majendie,  Ilcbreat!,  Ilusson,  and  Asselitj.    The  dose  is  four  or 
five  grains  of  the  powder  in  pills,  during  the  day.    The  French 
Codex  contains  two  alcoholic  extracts  of  this  bubatance,  tlie  om- 
prepared  witii  a  strong  spirit,  ^22,  32,  Beau  me,  i.  e.  from  sp.  gr. 
.915  to  .856,)  is  much  more  active,  and  powerful  than  that  made 
with  a  weak  spirit,  (12,  22,  Beaum^  u  e.  from  sp.-  gr.  .985  to 
.915.)  MM.  Pelletier  and  Caventou  have  discovered  in  this  sob- 
stance,  a  peculiar  proximate  principle,  to  which  its  virulence  is 
owing;  it  was  named  J^auqueline,  in  honour  of  the  celebrated  French 
philosopher,  but  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  French  Acadetny 
of  Sciences,  the  discoverers  have  substituted  the  Tiamc  Stryc/minej 
because  ''a  name  dearly  loved,  oii«^ht  nut  to  be  applied  to  a  noxious 
principle"!  (Jinnalea  de  Chimic,  vol.  8  to  Hi.)  Strychnine  is  higlily 
alkaline,  and  crystallizes  in  very  small  tour -^idcd  prisms,  termi- 
nated by  four-sided  pyramids;  its  taste  is  insupportably  bitter,  leav- 
ing a  slight  metallic  ntvour;  it  has  no  smelli  it  is  so  extremely  active 
and  violent,  that  in  doses  of  half  a  ^rain  it  occasions  serious  effects, 
and  in  larger  ones,  convulsions  and  death;  notwithstanding  its  strong 
taste,  it  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  requiring  6667  parts  m 
that  fluid  for  its  solutitni  at  50,  and  2500  at  212°.    It  is  very  solu- 
ble in  alcohol;  with  acitU  it  forms  neutral  and  crystal lizable  salts; 
these  salts,  as  well  as  tlieir  base,  have  the  singular  property  of  be- 
coming blood-red  by  the  action  of  concentratea  nitric  acid.  Strych- 
nine exists  in  native  combination  in  the  strychnus,  with  an  acid 
which  has  some  analogy  with  the  malic,  and  which  Pellcticr  and  Ca- 
ventou propose  to  calfthe  Igasuric  acid,  from  the  Malay  nauic  for 
the  bean  or  8t  Ignatius,  (Strychnus  Ignatius, )1h  which  its  proper- 
ties were  first  examined.  In  conformity  with  such  views,  the  active 
principle  of  the  tribe  of  the  Strychni  is  an  I^Mirate  of  SirychntM, 
A  fact  which  suggests  the  existence  of  a  most  singular  and  ^rikiog 

•  Sir  Hans  bloanc  published  a  Taper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  No. 
249,  VoL  x».  p.  44^  entitled  ♦*  An  account  of  the  Nux  Pepita,  or  Sairit  I|fna. 
tiu!>*9  Bean,  f  ignaiia  amaru^  Linn* J  a  simple  in  common  usein  tbePhilippiDe 
UUnd9i  as  atonic  medicine. "  , , 
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analogy  between  the  rherruGal  constitation  of  these  uarcotic-acrid 
bodies  aad  that  of  opium. 

Strydminc  was  obtained  from  the  beans  of  St.  I^atius  by  the  foUowlng 
process:  a  portion  of  the  beans  being  grated  vas  heated  in  %  cloio  ytmd,  un- 
der prevore,  with  sulphuric  ether,  by  which  an  oily  matter  was  ^flolTed(  tho 
residuum  then  yielded  by  the  action  of  alcohol,  a  }X'llowish-brown,  very  bitter 
substance;  which  bcinj^  l)niled  with  pure  magnesia  and  tiltered,  the  colouring 
matter  was  washed  out,  and  the  Strychnine  and  magnesia,  in  a  state  of  mix- 
tore^  lenained  on  the  filtre.  Thb  ftiyelinin^  wm  then  sepamted  by  alcohol, 
and  thus  obtained  in  a  state  of  great  purity. 

The  researches  of  the  French  and  German  chemists  have  considerably  mul- 
tiplied the  number  of  these  bodies,  to  an  extent  indeed  tliat  requires  corrobo- 
fation  by  fturther  experimentif  thus  in  SnAMonvM,  ve  have  Daimiar^ 
BiULUBoxNA,  Atropia;—\\\  VsBJLTBini,  VcNilnar^iXi  AirooaTVEi  Paxui»o  YOf 
BvouraA,  ^filriiona/— in  HxoaoxAxiTBy  S^fouyamot  &c 


o. 

OLEA  BUROP^A.    OUvt  Trt$, 

Dumdria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Scpiartsc,  Linn.  Jaaminex,  Juss. 

OlIVJE  Oi.BU.M.  L, 

Oleum  OuvAavic.  D.   Olxuh  Fixuk  Olxjb  Eubop^j^  £. 

Olive  Oil.    Fixed  Oil  of  the  Fruit. 

^^».Huiled'Olive,  (F.)  Olivcmihl,  (G.)  Oho  d'Ulive,  (L)  Azeite^  (S.) 

Zect,  (Ar.)  h.Kxix  ayp^uA^  Dioscor. 

The  Olive  tree  is  a  native  of  the  soutli  of  Europe  and  north  of 
Africa.  It  is  cultivated  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  lor  tlie  sake 
of  its  fruit,  and  the  oil  expressed  from  it.  Olives,  when  fresh,  liavc 
uii  acrid,  bitter,  extremely  disagreeable  tastcj  but  they  are  only  ealeu 
when  pickled.  Thejr  are  firgt  steeped  for  several  oajs  id  a  ley  of 
wood-ashes,  and  tiien  pickled  in  a  strong  solution  of  muriat  of  soda. 

Thej  are  principally  valued  for  the  oil  thej  afford  by  expression. 
For  this  purpose  they  are  gathered  when  fully  ripe,  and  immediately 
bruised  and  subjected  to  the  press.  The  finest  oil  flows  first,  and  a 
very  bad  oil  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  ma^ma,  which  remains  after 
expression  in  water.  According  to  Baunie,  tliey  are  gathered  when 
suiliciently  ripe.  They  are  then  dried,  to  deprive  the  mucilage,  of 
which  they  contain  a  large  quantity,  of  its  water,  and  are  expressed  • 
after  beinq;  bruised,  and  moistened  with  a  little  water  to  render  the 
oil  more  lluid.  By  rest,  the  mucilage  and  water  which  may  iiave 
passed  with  it,  separate.  It  is  sometimes  mixed  with  the  oil  of  poppy 
8eeds$  but,  by  exposing  the  mixtures  to  the  freezing  temperature, 
the  olive  oil  freezes,  while  that  of  the  poppies  remains  fluid;  and  as 
oils  which  freeze  with  most  difficulty  are  most  apt  to  become  rancid, 
olive  is  deteriorated  by  the  admixture  of  poppy  oil. 

Good  olive  oil  should  have  a  pale  yellow  colour,  somewhat  inclin- 
ing to  green,  a  bland  taste,  without  any  ranciditj,  and  no  smell, 
and  should  congeal  at  38°  Fahrenheit. 

Medical  use. — Taktu  internally,  it  operates  as  a  gentle  laxative, 
and  is  j^iven  in  cases  of  worms.  It  is  also  given  in  laro;e  ({uantities 
to  miti;;;ate  the  action  of  acrid  substances  taken  into  the  stomach. 
It  is  ubcd  cxteruaily  lu  frictious,  ia  gargles,  and  in  clysters^  but 
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its  princi{Kd  emplojment  is  for  the  compositioD  of  ointments  and 

plasters. 

GCj*  This  oily  under  tlie  name  of  the  Lund.  CoUegc,  in  introduced  into  the 
Pkam.  U.  8^  N.  Ymk,  PkiL 


Jlre  eiiher  JFtad  or  Volatile. 

OLEA  FIXA  sEd  EXPRESSA^JP/XE2)  OR  EXPSBSSBD 

OILS. 

Fixed  oils  are  transparent,  more  or  less  coloured,  somewhat  viscid, 
inodorous  fluids,  having  a  mild  taste  and  unctuous  feel.  In  the  dif- 
ferent species,  the  specific  gravity  varies  from  0.9403  to  0.9153. 
The  point  of  congelation  also  diflcrs  considerably,  but  in  general  it 
is  within  the  ran^e  of  the  ordinary  tcmperatarea  of  the  atmosphere. 
Their  boiling  point  exceeds  600^i  and  bj  being  converled  into 
Tapoar  they  become  empyi  cumatic.  Fixed  oils  do  not  seem  capable 
of  combining  with  charcoal.  When  assisted  by  heat,  thej  dissolve 
sulphur  and  phosphoms.  They  may  be  blended  with  su^r  and  gum 
bj  trituration  as  in  emulsions,  and  tncy  dissolve  the  volatile  oils,  and 
resins,  and  gummy  resins.  With  the  alkalies  and  cartlis  they  form 
soaps,  and  with  metallic  oxyds  plasters.  They  are  not  soluble  in 
water  or  in  alcohol.  They  unite  readily  with  oxygen,  which  ren- 
ders them  concresc  ible.  Those  oils  which  dr^  without  losing  their 
transparency,  as  linseed  oil,  arc  termed  drying  oils,  in  contradis- 
tmciion  to  the  fat  oils  which  from  exposure  become  white,  opauuo 
and  thick,  and  remain  greasy,  such  as  oil  of  olives  or  of  almonds* 
When  Ui^  become  rancidf  lliey  undergo  a  fnrtiier  denree  of  decom- 
position*  and  are  found  to  contain  sebadc  add.  Ou  in  a  state  of 
vapour  is  inflammable,  and  bams  with  a  white  flame.  When  the 
combustion  is  complete,  the  products  are  carbonic  acid  and  water^ 
but  in  general  soot  is  deposited.  The  sulphuric  acid  renders  the 
fixed  oils  brown  and  thick,  and  converts  them  into  water  and  char- 
coal. The  nitric  acid  oxygenizes  them.  The  oxygenized  muriatic 
acid  blanches  them,  and  renders  them  concrete  like  tallow  or  wax. 
The  oils  oxydize  several  of  tlie  metals,  and  are  oxydized  by  several 
of  their  oxyds.  From  Lavoisier's  experiment  on  the  combustion  of 
olive  oil,  its  constituent  principles  were  estimated  at  79  charcoal, 
and  21  hydrogen;  but  by  correction  they  appear  to  be  50.99  carbon, 
£0.83  hydrogen,  and  £3.38  oxygen. 

These  oils  are  commonly  denominated  txprnnd  oiliy  an  appella- 
tion which  is  manifestly  improper,  as  in  some  instances  they  are  ob* 
tained  without  expression,  and  in  other  instances  expression  is  em- 
ployed to  obtain  volatile  oils.  The  Edinburgh  college  have  there- 
fore distinguished  these  dittcrcnt  classes  of  oils  by  the  term  of  fixed 
and  volatile,  which  accurately  characterizes  them. 

Fixed  oil  is  formed  in  no  other  part  of  vegetables  than  in  their 
seeds.  Sometimes,  although  very  rarely,  it  is  contained  in  the  pa- 
renchyma of  the  fruit.  Of  this  the  best  known  example  is  the  olive. 
But  it  is  most  commonly  found  in  tlie  seeds  of  dicotyledonous  vege- 
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tables,  sometimes  also  in  the  fruit  of  monocotyledonous  plants,  as 
the  cocos  butyracea.  It  has  various  degrees  of  consistency,  from  the 
tallow  of  the  croton  scijiferum  of  Ciiina^.  and  the  butter  of  the  butter- 
tree  of  Africa,  to  the  iluidity  of  olive  oil. 

Fixed  oils  are  either 

1.  Fat,  easily  congealed,  and  not  inflammable  by  nitric  -acid; 

oil  of  olives,  almonds,  rapeseed,  and  ben. 
9.  Drying,  not  congealable,  niftnottble  bj  nitric  acid;  oil  ef 

littteeiC  nvty  and  poppj. 
S.  Concrete  mis,  palm  od^  &c 

Fixed  oil  is  separated  from  fruits  and  seeds  which  contain  it,  either 
hy  expression  or  decoction.  Heat,  by  readcring  the  oil  more  limpid, 
increases  very  much  the  quantity  obtained  bj  expression:  but  as  it 
renders  it  less  bland,  and  more  apt  to  become  rancid,  heat  is  not 
used  in  the  preparation  of  oils  which  arc  to  be  employed  in  medi- 
cine. Wlion  obtained  by  expression,  oils  often  contain  a  mixture  of 
mucilage,  starch,  and  colouring  matter;  but  part  of  these  separate  in 
course  of  time,  and  fall  to  the  bottom.  Wnen  oils  become  rancid, 
they  arc  no  longer  fit  for  internal  use,  but  are  said  to  effect  Ihe  kill- 
ing of  quicksilver,  as  it  is  called,  more  quickly.  Decoction  is  prin- 
cipallj  used  for  the  extraction  of  the  viscid  and  consistent  oils, 
wnich  are  melted  ont  bj  the  heat  of  the  boiling  water,  and  rise  in  its 
sorfoce* 

Those  who  prepare  large  quantities  of  the  oil  of  almonds,  blanch 
them,  bj  steeping  them  in  very  hot  water,  which  causes  their  epi- 
swell,  and  separate  easily.  After  they  peel  them,  they  dry 

them  in  a  etove,  then  grind  thom  in  a  mill  like  a  coflfee-mill,  and 
lastly,  express  the  oil  from  the  paste  enclosed  in  a  hempen  bag.  By 
blanching  the  almonds,  the  paste  which  remains  within  the  bag  is 
sold  with  greater  advantage  to  the  perfumers,  and  the  oil  obtained  is 
perfectly  colourless.  But  the  heat  employed  disposes  the  oil  to  be- 
come rancid,  and  the  colour  the  oil  acquires  irom  the  epidermis  does 
Bot  injure  its  qualities.  For  pharmaceutical  use,  therefore,  the  eil 
iAioula  not  be  expressed  from  blanched  almonds,  bat  merelr  rubbed 
in  a  piece  of  coarse  linen*  to  separate  the  brown  powder  adhering  to 
the  epidermis,  as  mncb  as  possible.  Sixteen  ounces  of  sweet  almonds 
commonly  give  five  ounces  and  a  half  of  oil.  Bitter  almonds  afford 
the  same  proportions,  but  the  oil  has  a  pleasant  bitter  taste. 

Oleom  AuTODALARuif.  Z.  D*  Oh,  Amtgdaljb  Commvnxs.  £• 

Oil  of  Almonds. 

Take  of  Fresh  almonds,  any  quantity. — Jlfter  Iiaving  bruised  them 
in  a  stone  mortar,  put  them  itUo  a  hempen  bag^  and  exprest  ihe 
oil  witltout  heat.  E, 

In  the  same  manner  are  to  be  expressed, 

Olxum  Lini.       D.  L.    Linseed  or  Flaxseed  OiL 
— — ^RioiNX.  L,  Ctutor  00^  from  the  seeds  pre- 
viously decorticated. 

The  OL  amyifd(d;c  is  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  Pharm.  and  into 
tliat  of  PhiL — rhat  of  N.  York  omits  it — as  it  likewise  does  the  01. 
lini,  admitted  by  the  two  oUiers.  The  01.  ricini  is  admitted  by  all 
three.  • 
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O^^lea  Valatilia. 


OLBA  VOLATILIA.  E.    OLE  A  DISTILL  \TA.*  Z.  i>. 
VOLATILE  OILS.    DISTILLED  OILS. 

Volatile  oils  diiVcr  from  the  fixed  oils  most  remarkably  in  beiti^ 
vaporized  unchanged  by  a  heat  umler  21il°;  by  evaporating  com- 
pletely witluNit  leaving  a  atain  on  paper;  by  bein^  sapid,  often  pvn- 

Sent  imd  odoroos;  and  bj  being  tolnble  in  alcohelf  and  to  a  certain 
ctpreein  water.  They  are  more  inflammable  than  the  fixed  oils, 
and  bam  with  a  large  white  flame,  emit  a  great  deal  of  emolief  and 
require  more  ox vgen  for  their  combustion.  By  exposure  to  air  they 
become  coloured  and  thick,  and  are  at  last  converted  into  an  almost 
inodorous  resin.  They  arc  also  oxvilized  anil  converted  into  resins 
by  muriat  of  mercury,  and  miiriat  of  antimony:  the  acids  act  on 
them  with  great  violence,  and  are  even  capable  of  inllamin":  ihem. 
On  the  other  hand,  tlicy  resist  considerably  the  action  of  the  alkalies. 
In  their  other  general  properties  the^  agree  with  the  fixed  oils,  from 
which  tbej  seem  to  differ  in  composition,  only  in  containing  a  larger 
proportion  of  hydrogen.  In  other  respects,  these  oils  are  infinite! j 
Taned,  especially  in  their  taste  and  odoor.  Some  are  as  limpid  as 
water,  others  are  viscid,  others  congeal  on  a  slight  diminntioB  of 
temperature,  and  are  even  naturally  concrete,  and  others  are  capa- 
ble of  forming  crystalli/.ations.  Their  predominant  colours  are  the 
dift'erent  shades  ot  vrllow  and  red,  but  there  are  al^o  IjIuo,  irreen, 
and  glaucous  esseatiai  oils.  Their  specitic  gravity  varies  from 
0.869r  to  1.0439. 

Substances  which  difl'er  in  volatility,  may  be  separated  from  each 
other  by  applying  a  desree  of  heat  capable  of  converting  the  most 
▼olatile  into  vapour,  and  by  again  condensing  the  vapour  in  a  pro- 
per apparatus.  Water  is  converted  into  vapour  at  £18%  and  mav 
De  separated  hj  distillation  from  the  earthy  and  saline  matters  whidh 
it  always  contains  in  a  natural  state*  But  it  is  evident,  that  if  any 
substonces  which  are  as  volatile  as  water,  be  exposed  to  the  same 
dejjree  of  heat,  either  by  immersing  them  in  boiling  water,  or  expos- 
ing them  to  the  action  of  its  steam,  they  will  rise  with  it  in  distdla- 
tion.  In  this  way  the  camphor  and  volatile  oils  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances are  separated  from  the  more  fixed  principles. 

Volatile  oils  are  obtained  only  from  odoriferous  substances:  but 
not  eaually  from  all  of  this  class,  nor  in  quantity  proportional  to 
their  oegree  of  odour.  Some,  which  if  we  were  to  reason  from  ana- 
logv,  should  seem  very  well  fitted  for  this  purpose,  yield  extremely 
liUle  oil,  and  others  none  at  all.  Boses  and  chamomile  flowers, 
whose  strong  and  lasting  smell  promises  abundance,  are  found  to 
contain  but  a  small  (quantity  of  oil:  the  violet  and  jessamine  flower, 
which  perfume  the  air  with  their  odour,  lose  their  smell  upon  the 
gentlest  coction,  and  do  not  aftord  any  oil  on  being  distilled,  unless 
immense  quantities  are  submitted  to  the  operation  at  once:  while 
savin,  whose  disagreeable  scent  extends  to  no  great  distance,  f;ives 


Nor  is  the  same  plant  equally  fit  for  this  operation,  when  produ- 
ced in  different  soils  or  seasons,  oratdifibrent  times  of  their  growth. 


out  the  largest  prop< 
known. 


•  Ole^dislillats  of  the  three  pbunMcopKiM. 
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Some  yield  more  of  oil  if  gathered  when  the  flowers  begin  to  fall  off 
than  at  any  other  time.  Of  this  we  have  examples  in  lavender  and 
rue;  others,  as  sage,  afford  the  largest  quantity  when  young,  before 
they  have  sent  forth  any  flowersj  and  others,  as  thyme,  when  the 
flowers  have  just  appeared.  All  fragrant  herbs  yield  a  larger  propor- 
tioii  of  oil  when  produced  lu  dry  suils,  and  in  warm  summers,  than 
in  opposita  ciieumstaiices.  Oq  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  disa- 
greeabU  stroDg-Bcented  plants,  as  worm  woodf  are  said  to  contain 
most  oil  in  rain^r  seasons,  and  when  Rowing  in  moist  rich  gronnds. 

Several  chemists  have  been  of  opinion,  that  herbs  and  flowers, 
■loderately  dried,  yield  a  greater  quantltj  of  volatile  oil,  than  if  they 
were  distilled  when  fresh.  It  is,  however,  highly  improbable,  that 
tlie  quantity  of  volatile  oil  will  be  increased  by  drying;  on  the  con- 
^ry,  part  of  it  must  be  dissipated  and  lost.  But  drying  may  some- 
times be  useful  in  other  ways,  either  by  diminishing  the  bulk  of  the 
subject  to  be  distilled,  or  by' causing  it  to  part  with  its  oil  more  ea- 
silji  and  aromatic  waters,  distiUed  from  the  dry  herb,  are  more  fra- 
grant than  from  the  fresh.  Bot  the  directions  of  the  London  Col- 
lege to  dry  the  herb  nsed  in  the  distillation  of.Tolatile  oils,  would 
be  extremely  inconTonient,  as  large  quantities  of  the  mis  of  ISTenderf 
peppermint,  spearmint,  and  pennyroyal,  are  annually  distilled  in 
this  country  nrom  the  fresh  herb;  and  the  oils  of  aniseed,  chamo- 
mile, caraway,  juniper,  origannm,  rosemary,  and  pimento^  are  usu- 
allp^  imported. 

f  he  choice  of  proper  instruments  is  of  great  consequence  for  the 
perfonuance  of  this  process  to  advantage.  There  are  some  oils 
which  pass  freely  over  the  swan  necic  of  tlie  head  of  the  common 
still:  others,  less  vulatile,  cannot  easily  be  made  to  rise  so  high. 
For  obtaining  these  last,  we  would  recommend  a  large  low  head, 
haYins;  a  rim  or  hollow  canal  round  it:  in  this  canal,  the  oil  is  de* 
tained  in  its  first  ascent,  and  thence  conveyed  at  once  into  the  re* 
ceiver,  the  adTantitges  of  which  are  sufficiently  obrions. 

We  cannot  separate  the  Tolatile  ml  from  aromatic  substances  br 
distilling  them  alone,  because  the  proportion  of  these  oils  is  so  small, 
that  they  could  not  be  collected;  and  besides  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  regulate  the  heat  so  as  to  be  sufficient,  and  yet  not  to  burn 
the  subject,  and  destroy  the  product.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  distil 
them  with  a  proportion  of  water,  which  answers  extremely  well,  as 
tlie  oils  arc  all  more  volatile  iu  water,  aud  soluble  in  it  only  to  a 
certain  extent 

with  regard  to  the  proportion  of  water,  to  be  employed;  if  whole 
plants,  moderately  dried,  are  used,  or  tiie  sfaarings  of  wood,  as  much 
of  either  may  be  put  into  the  yessel  as,  lightly  pressed,  will  occupy 
half  its  cavity;  and  as  much  water  maybe  added  as  will  fill  two- 
thirds  of  it  SVhen  fresh  and  juicy  herbs  are  to  be  distiUed,  thrice 
their  weight  of  water  will  be  fully  sufficient;  but  dry  ones  require  a 
much  larger  quantity.  In  general,  there  should  be  so  much  water, 
that  after  all  intended  to  be  distilled  has  come  over,  there  may  be 
liquor  enough  left  to  prevent  the  matter  from  burning  to  the  still. 
The  water  and  ingredients,  altogether,  should  never  take  up  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  still;  there  should  be  liquor  enough  to  pre- 
vent any  danger  of  empyreuma,  but  not  so  much  as  to  be  in  danger 
ef  boiling  over  into  the  receiver. 
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The  subject  of  distillation  should  be  macerated  in  the  water  until 
it  be  perfectly  peoetrated  by  it.  To  promote  this  efl'ect,  wood  should 
be  thinly  shaved  across  the  strain,  or  sawn,  roots  cut  transversely 
into  thin  slices,  barks  reduced  into  course  powder,  and  seeds  slightly 
bruised.  Very  compact  and  tenacious  substances  require  the  mace- 
niSna  In  be  oontimwd  a  week  or  twe,  or  looeer;  for  tdoBe  of  a  aoflier 
and  looter  teztiire»  two  or  three  days  are  famoientt  wkile  eenie  to- 
der  herbi  and  flowers  not  only  stand  in  no  need  of  macemtiony  bat 
are  even  injired  by  it.  The  fermentation  which  wis  forawrlj  pre-' 
scribed  in  some  instances*  is  always  hurtful. 

The  fire  ought  to  be  quickly  raised,  and  kept  up  during  the  whole 
process;  but  to  such  a  degree  only,  that  the  oil  may  Ireely  distil; 
otherwise  the  oil  will  be  exposed  to  uu  unnecessary  heat;  a  circum- 
stance which  oui^ht,  us  much  as  possible,  to  be  avoided.  Fire  com- 
municates to  all  these  oils  a  disaijreeable  impregnation,  as  is  evident 
from  their  beia^  much  less  ^ratelul  when  newly-distilled,  tiian  after 
they  have  stood  for  some  time  in  a  cool  place;  and  the  longer  the 
heat  is  oentianed,  the  greater  alteratioa  it  produces  in  them. 

The  greater  number  of  oils  require  for  th«r  distillation  the  heat 
of  water  strongly  boilingj  but  there  are  many  also  which  rise  with  a 
heat  conaidenwly  less;  such  as  those  of  lemon  and  citron  peelf  of  the 
flowers  of  lavenilcr  and  rosemary,  and  of  almost  all  the  more  odorife- 
rous kinds  of  flow  ers.  Wc  h  ive  already  observed,  that  these  flowers 
have  their  fragrance  much  injured,  or  even  destroyed,  by  beating 
and  bruising  them;  it  is  impaired  also  by  the  immersion  in  water  in 
tlie  present  process,  and  the  more  so  in  proportion  to  the  continuance 
of  the  immersion  and  the  iieat;  hence  oils,  distilled  in  the  common 
manner,  prore  much  less  agreeable  in  smell  than  the  subjects  them- 
selves. For  the  disdllatien  of  sebstances  of  this  dan,  aaolher  me- 
thod has  been  contrived:  instead  of  being  imineraed  in  watsr,  Hmj 
are  exposed  only  to  its  vapour.  A  proper  quantity  of  water  being 
put  into  the  bottom  of  the  still,  the  odoriferous  herbs  or  flowers  are 
laid  lightly  in  a  basket,  of  such  a  8iz.e  that  it  may  enter  into  the  still* 
and  rest  against  its  sides,  just  above  the  water.  The  head  l>eing 
then  fitted  on,  and  the  water  niade  to  boil,  the  steam,  ])ercolating 
through  tlie  subject,  imbibes  the  oil,  without  imjwiring  its  fragrance, 
and  carries  it  over  into  the  receiver.  Oils  thus  obtained,  possess 
the  odour  of  the  subject  in  an  exquisite  degree,  and  have  nothing 
of  the  disagreeable  scent  perceivable  in  those  tligtilled  by  boiling 
them  in  water  in  the  common  manner. 

Plants  differ  ae  much,  according  to  the  soil  and  seaeon  of  which 
they  are  the  produce,  arid  likewise  according  to  their  own  ages,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  drawn  from  a  cer- 
tain weight  of  them  to  any  invariable  sUndard.  The  distillation 
may  always  be  continued  as  long  as  the  liquor  rUBB  weU-41are«reA 
ofl'the  subject,  but  no  longer. 

The  mixture  of  water  and  oil  which  conies  over  may  either  be 
separated  immediately,  by  means  of  a  separatory,  or  "after  it  has 
been  put  into  large  narrow-necked  bottles,  and  j)lace(l  in  a  cool 
frface,  that  the  portion  of  oil  which  is  not  dissolved  in  U»c  water  may 
rise  to  the  topy  or  sink  to  the  bottom,  according  to  its  specific  gravity- 
It  is  then  to  be  sefMuated,  either  by  a  separatory,  or  by  meoBS  of  a 
small  glass  sjringei  orbj  means  of  a  filler  of  paper;  or  lastljyby 
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means  of  a  wooUei  tliMd»  om  end  of  wluch  m  kamewtd  m  the  oil, 
•nd  the  other  lower  end  in  a  phial:  the  oil  will  thus  pasBOferiBte 
the  pliial  bj  capilkury  attractioii,  and  tke  thread  ia  to  be  wq/nmd 

dry. 

The  water  employed  in  the  distillation  of  volatile  oils  alwi^  im- 
bibes some  portion  of  the  oil,  as  is  evident  from  the  smell,  tastewa!id 
colour  which  it  acquires.  It  cannot,  however,  retain  above  a 
tain  Guantity;  and  hence,  such  as  have  been  already  used,  anayj 
tfaeierarey  auBoat  aatmted,  amj  be  adTantageously  employed,  in- 
stead of  comonon  water,  in  a  ieoond,  or  any  future  diitillatlQii  of  the 
aame  subject 

After  the  diatillation  of  one  oil,  particular  care  should  be  had  to 
clean  the  worm  perfectlr  before  it  be  employed  in  the  distillation  of 
a  different  substance.  Some  oils,  those  of  wormwood  and  aniseeds 
for  instance,  adhere  to  it  so  tenaciously,  as  not  to  be  melted  out  by 
heat,  or  washed  off  by  water;  the  best  way  of  removing  these,  is  to 
run  a  little  spirit  of  wine  through  it. 

Volatile  oils,  after  they  arc  distilled,  should  be  suffered  to  stand 
for  some  days,  in  vessels  loosely  covered  with  paper,  till  they  have 
lost  their  disagreeable  fienr  odour,  and  become  limpid:  then  put 
them  up  in  amall  bottlea,  which  are  to  be  kept  c|uite  full,  and  closely 
«toppea,  in  a  cool  place.  With  theee  preeautionst  thej  will  retain 
thetr  virtues  in  penectioD  for  many  yeara. 

Most  of  the  oils  mentioned  above  are  prepared  by  the  chemists  in 
Britain,  and  are  easily  procorable  In  a  tolerable  degree  of  perfec* 
tion:  but  the  oils  from  the  more  expensive  spices,  though  still  intro* 
dnced  among  the  preparations  in  the  foreign  PbarmacopoBiaSy  are 
usually  imported  from  abroad. 

These  are  frequently  so  much  adulterated,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
meet  with  such  as  are  at  all  fit  for  use:  nor  are  these  adulterations 
easy  discoverable.  The  grosser  abuses,  indeed,  may  be  readily  de- 
tected. Thus,  H  the  oil  be  mixed  with  alcohol,  it  will  turn  milkjr 
oo  the  addition  of  water:  if  with  expreased  oila,  alcohol  will  dfssolTO 
the  volatile,  and  leare  the  other  behindi  if  wtlh  oil  of  turpentlney  on 
dipping  a  piece  of  paper  in  the  mixture,  and  drying  it  with  a  gentle 
heat,  the  turpentine  will  be  betrayed  by  its  smell.  But  the  more 
subtile  artists  have  contrived  other  methoda  of  aophiaticationy  which  , 
elude  all  trials  of  this  kind. 

So!ne  have  looked  upon  the  specific  gravity  of  oils  as  a  certain 
criterion  of  their  genuineness.  Tliis,  however,  is  not  to  be  abso- 
lutely depended  onj  for  the  genuine  oils  obtained  from  the  same 
subjects  often  differ  in  gravity  as  much  as  those  drawn  from  different 
ones.  Cinnamon  and  cloves,  wliose  oils  usually  sink  in  water,  yield, 
if  slowly  and  carefully  distilled,  oils  of  great  fragraucy,  which  are 
specifically  lighter  than  thitf  aqneooa  flnid  employed  in  thdr  dlstllla- 
tton;  whilit,  on  the  other  handy  the  laat  mnmnga  of  aome  of  the 
lighter  oils  prove  sometimea  so  pondenma  as  to  aink  in  water. 

As  all  volatile  eila  agree  in  the  gmeral  properties  of  solubility  in 
spirit  of  wtne»  aparing  aolubilitj  in  water,  miscibilit^  with  water, 
by  the  intervention  oi  certain  intermedia,  volatility  in  the  heat  of 
boiling  water,  &c.  it  is  plain  that  they  may  be  variously  mixed  with 
each  other,  or  the  dearer  sophisticated  with  the  cheaper,  without  any 
posaibiiity  of  discoverlDg  the  abuae  by  any  trials  of  this  kind;  and 
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indeed,  it  would  not  be  of  much  advantage  to  the  purchaser,  if  he 
had  infallible  criteria  of  the  "genuineness  of  every  individual  oil.  It 
is  of  as  much  importance  that  they  be  £;oo<I,  as  that  they  he  genttine; 
for  genuine  oils,  from  inattentive  distillation,  and  long  and  carelesa 
kee[)ii|g,  are  often  weaker  botli  in  smell  and  tafite^  than  the  commoa 
sophisticated  ones. 

The  smell  and  taste  seem  to  be  the  onljr  eertun  tetts  of  which  the 
nature  of  the  thing  will  admit  If  a  bark  ahould  have  in  eveiy  re- 
•pect  the  appearance  of  good  cinnamoot  and  should  be  proved  India- 
putablj  to  De  the  genuine  bark  of  the  cinnamon  treei  yet  if  it  want 
the  cinnamon  flavoury  or  has  it  but  in  a  low  de^^reOy  we  reject  it;  and 
the  case  is  the  same  with  the  oil.  It  is  only  Irom  use  and  habit,  or 
comparison  with  specimens  of  known  quality,  that  we  can  judge  of 
the  goodness,  either  of  the  drugs  themselves,  or  of  their  oils. 

Most  of  tlie  volatile  oils,  indeed,  are  too  hot  and  pungent  to  be 
tasted  with  safety:  and  the  smell  of  the  subject  is  so  much  concen- 
trated in  them,  that  a  small  variation  in  tiiis  respect  is  not  easily  dis- 
tinguished; but  we  can  readily  dilute  them  to  anj  assignable  degree. 
A  drop  of  the  ml  may  be  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine  or  recelTed  on 
a  bit  of  sugary  and  clissolved  by  that  intermedium  in  water.  The 
onantitj  of  liquor  which  it  thus  impregnates  with  its  flavour,  or  the 
aegree  and  quality  of  flavour  which  it  communicates  to  a  certain  de- 
terminate quantity  of  liquoff  will  be  the  measure  of  the  degree  of 
goodness  of  the  oiL 

Volatile  or  distilled  oils  are  prepared  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  distilled  waters,  except  tliat  less  water  is  to  be  added.  Seeds  a/ld 
woody  8tibitanee$  art  to  be  premously  bruUed  or  raxped*  Thit  oil 
eomu  over  unth  the  waier^  and  is  fjflerwarde  to  be  eqparaied/rom 
Of  according  as  U  may  be  lighter  than  the  tmtfefy  and  noim  f^pon 
its  surfacCf  or  heavier,  and  sink  to  the  bottom. 

Besides,  in  preparing  these  distilled  waters  and  oik,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served,  tliat  the  goodness  of  the  subject^  its  texture,  the  season  of 
(he  year^  and  similar  causes,  must  give  rise  to  so  many  dij/'tr- 
ences,  that  fio  certain  or  general  rtde  can  be  s^ven  to  suit  accurately 
each  example.  Therefore  many  things  are  omitted^  to  be  varied 
by  the  operator  according  to  his  judgment^  and  only  the  most  ge- 

*  neredprecepts  are  given* 

Mdieiming/ennelf  peppemkdf  spearmint,  pennyroyal,  and  pimentOf 
the  Uquor  which  eomee  over  along  with  the  ouie  to  be  preserved  for 
meinthe  manner  direaed  under  the  headifdistUled  waters. 


According  to  these  directions,  prepare 

Ol.Anist.  F.  jL  D.*  OUof^^nise.       From  the  seeds. 

—  Anthem KDis.  Z.  J?.  Chamomiie^  —^flowers. 

—  Carvi,  D.  L,  —  Caraway.  seeds. 

•^Chenopodii.*   JJ'ormseed^   ■  seeds. 

—  FUNICULI.  JJ,*   Fennel.   seeds. 

GAVLTHERiiE.*  Partridgeberry,   leaves. 

— JuMiFUu.  £.  Z.         —^Juniper.   berries. 

— Lavakduljb.  i?.  Z.  i>.^^— .ZooetMfsr.  flowers* 

— .MwrrH^Pip.i?,Z./).»  reppemdnL     .  herb. 

Mbntb.  Vieid.  />•          «  AieoniiMtf.  *  — «herb. 
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Ol.  MowASDiE.  *  OUof  MonankL  From  the  herb. 

Orioawi.  £,  L.  D,*  — .  Marjoram,  herb. 

— PiMEjrr^.  E.  L,  !)•*  I        Pimento.  '  berries. 

^Pui.Koii.  Zj,  D.  — .  PcnnyroyaL  •  —  herb,  &c. 

— -HoRisMARiNi.  iS.  JL  D.*  Rosemary,   tops. 

— RuTiE.  D,   Jhic.   herb. 

—Sassafras.  i5.                     Sassafras,  —  root,  bark,  &c. 

—Sabine.  £.  D.  — Savme,  —  leaves.  . 

The  oils  marked  (*)  are  introdaoed  into  tbe  three  Phmm$*  of  the 

U.       N.  i:  and  Phil. 

Besides  the  above,  the  N.  York  Pharm.  has  admitted  the  OL  Cu» 
nihe!  or  oil  of  pennyroyal,  and  that  of  Phil,  has  introduced  the  OL 
Cart  J  oil  of  Caraway,  and  Oleum  Hcdcomx!  or  oil  of  pennyroyal, 
80  that  this  very  unimportant  article  has  now  the  three  distinct  ap- 
pellations, (and  all  to  be  remembered  by  the  apothecary,)  of  Oleum 
Fulegii!  01.  Cunilae!  and  01.  Hedeomce! 

^d*  So  much  for  nomenclatural  aberrations. — Ohtl  jam  aalis! 

Medical  tite,— Ydlatile  oili,  medicinally  considered,  a^ree  in  the 
eeneral  qualitiee  of  pungency  and  h^at;  in  particular  mtnes,  ther 
aiSer  as  much  as  the  subjects  from  which  thej  are  obtained,  the  ou 
beine  the  di^ct  principle  in  which  the  virtues,  or  at  least  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  virtues  of  the  several  subjects  reside.  Thus,  the 
carminative  virtue  of  the  warm  seeds,  the  diuretic  of  juniper  berries, 
the  emmenagogue  of  savine,  the  nervine  of  rosemary,  the  stomachic 
of  mint,  the  cordial  of  aromatics,  &c  are  supposed  to  be  concentrated 
in  their  oils. 

There  is  another  remarkable  difference  in  volatile  oils,  the  foun- 
dation of  which  is  less  obvious,  that  of  the  degree  of  their  pungency 
and  heat  Tliese  are  by  no  means  in  proportion,  as  mi^ht  be  expected, 
to  those  of  the  suljeet  thej  were  drawn  from.  The  oil  of  dnnamon, 
for  instance,  is  eicesAively  pungent  and  fiery,  in  its  undiluted  state 
it  is  almost  caustic}  whereas  cloves,  a  spice,  wluch,  in  substance,  is 
far  more  pungent  than  the  other,  yields  an  oil  which  is  much  less 
so.  This  di&rence  seems  to  depend  partly  upon  flie  quantity  of  oil 
alforded,  cinnamon  yielding  much  less  than  cloves,  and  consequently 
having  its  active  matter  concentrated  into  a  smaller  volume;  partly 
upon  a  difl'erencc  in  the  nature  of  the  active  parts  themselves^  for 
though  volatile  oils  contain  always  the  specific  odour  and  flavour  of 
their  subjects,  whether  grateful  or  ungrateful,  they  do  not  always 
contain  the  whole  pungency;  this  resides  frequently  in  a  more  fixed 
matter,  and  does  not  rise  with  the  oil.  Al  ter  the  distillation  of  cioves, 
pepper,  and  some  other  spices,  a  part  of  their  punjgency  is  found  to 
remain  behind;  a  simple  tincture  of  them  in  alcoSol  is  even  more 
puopnt  than  their  pure  essential'Oils. 

Tne  more  arateful  oils  are  frequently  made  use  of  for  reconciling 
to  the  stomach  medicines  of  themselves  disgustful.  It  hss  been  cus- 
tomary to  employ  them  as  correctors  for  the  resinous  purgatives|  an 
use  to  which  they  do  not  seem  to  be  well  adapted.  All  tlie  service 
they  can  here  be  ot  is,  to  make  the  resin  sit  more  easily  at  first  on 
the  stomach;  far  from  abating  the  irritating  (juality  upon  wliich  the 
violence  of  its  operation  depends,  these  pungent  oils  superadd  a  fresh 
stim^ius. 
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Volatile  oils  are  never  given  alone,  on  account  of  their  extreme 
heat  and  pungency;  which  in  some  is  so  great,  that  a  siogle  drop  let 
fall  upon  the  tongue  produces  a  gangrenous  eschar.  They  are  readily 
imbibed  by  a  piece  of  dry  sugar,  and  in  this  form  may  be  conve- 
niently exhibited.  Ground  with  eight  or  ten  times  their  weisht  of 
sugar,  they  become  soluble  in  aqueous  liquors,  and  thus  may  be  di* 
luted  to  an^  assigned  degree.  If  ecilages  alae  render  them  auidM» 
witb  witer  into  an  uniform  milky  liouor.  They  disaeWe  likewise  in 
alcohol;  the  more  fragrant  in  an  eqoal  weight;  and  almost  all  of  theoa 
in  less  than  Ibnr  times  their  own  weight  These  solutions  may  be 
either  taken  on  sugar,  or  mixed  with  svmpe,  or  the  like.  On  mixing 
them  with  water,  the  liquor  grows  milky,  and  (he  oil  separates. 

The  more  pungent  oiU  are  employed  externally  against  paralytic 
complaints,  numbness,  pains,  and  aches,  cold  tumours,  and  in  other 
cases  where  particular  parts  require  to  be  heated  or  stimulated.  The 
tooth-ache  is  sometimes  relieved  by  a  drop  of  these  almost  caustic 
oils,  received  uu  cotton,  and  cautiously  introduced  into  the  hollow 
tooth. 

Take  of  Common  turpentine^  five  pounds;  //  a/cr,  fourjpinis. — Dis- 
til the  trirpcntine  with  the  waier  in  a  copper  alemh^,  AJitt  \hf- 
distillatio)i  of  the  oil,  what  remains  is  yellow  renin*  D. 

Introduced  into  the  three  American  pharmacofKniaa^  bot  the  fol- 
lowing is  omitted. 

Olbvm  TxnKBiMTHiKjB  RnoTiFioaTm.  JL  D.  S» 

Rectified  Oil  of  Turpentine^ 

Take  cf  Oil  of  turpentine,  onr  parti  WBtter^four  parta.'^DiUU  09 
iong  (u  any  oil  pasies  over* 

The  rectified  oil,  which*  in  many  Pharmacopoeias,  is  sfyled  ethe- 
realf  is  aaid  not  to  have  its  specific  gravity,  smell,  taste,  or  medical  . 
qualities,  much  improved  by  this  procesSf  which  is  both  tedioas  and 
accompanied  with  danger.  It  must  be  conducted  with  very  great 
care^  lor  the  vapour,  which  is  apt  to  escape  throng  the  junctures  of 
the  vessel,  is  very  inflammable. 

Medical  use, — Tlie  spirit  of  turpentine,  as  this  essential  oil  has 
been  styled,  is  frequently  given  internally  as  a  diuretic  and  sudori- 
iicj  and  it  lia»  sometimes  a  considerable  ed'ect  when  taken  to  the 
exten^of  a  few  drops  only.  It  is  now,  however,  used  much  more 
freely,  and  the  strangury  and  Moody  urine  fimnerly  dreaded  from  it 
are  rarely  observed.  Two»  or  efen  three  ounces  are  swallowied  with'* 
out  any  substance  combined  with  it,  for  the  cure  of  tmiai  and  emuU 
sions  of  oil  of  turpentine  are  freely  used  to  act  upon  the  bowds  in 
epilepsy  and  mania,  and  in  some  obstinate  rheumatic  aflSsctions.  Dr. 
Sewall,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  has  strongly  recommended  ito 
internal  use  in  incarcerated  hernia,  and  has  given  a  case,  (Jim.  Jour, 
of  Med.  Sciences,  Aug.  1829,)  in  which  six  ounces  were  taken,  in 
ounce  doses,  with  the  best  effect;  and  the  celebrated  Godfrey,  whose 
name  is  associated  with  a  well  known  cordial,  a  century  ago,  details 
i^abes  of  its  being  drank  in  half  pi^t  doses.   Caution  is  however  re* 
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qniflitSi  eren  in  adults,  in  dMi  beyond  a  drachm  or  two.  In  these 

doses,  to  children  of  three  jears  old,  six  drachms  if  older,  and  still 
more  to  adults.  Dr.  Gibney  has  celebrated  it  as  almost  a  spccihc, 
in  worms  of  all  kinds.  His  paper  is  well  deserving  attention,  and 
may  be  found  in  the  Julj  No.  of  the  £d.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journil» 
for  1B22. 

Oil  of  turpentine,  melted  with  as  much  ointment  of  yellow  resin 
as  is  sufficient  to  give  it  the  consistence  of  a'Uniment,  constitutes 
the  application  to  recent  boms,  80  strongly  recommended  bj  Mr. 
Kentisn.  He  firat  bathes  the  part  with  heated  oil  of  tarpentiney  al* 
cohol,  or  tincture  of  camphor,  and  then  covem  it  np  with  rags 
dipped  in  the  liniment,  which  are  to  be  renewed  one  at  a  time,  onca 
a  day.  .  As  the  inflammation  anbsides,  less  stimalating  applications 
arc  to  be  used;  and  when  the  secretion  of  pus  commences,  the  parts 
are  then  to  be  covered  with  powdered  chalk,  heated  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body.  In  this  way,  he  assures  us,  that  he  cured  very 
many  extensive  burns  in  a  few  weeks,  which,  under  the  use  of  cool- 
ing api'lu  ations,  would  have  required  as  many  months^  or  would 
have  been  altogether  incurable. 

OUSA  ^^IBSXiyULTlCIi^^MMPYREUMATW  OILS. 

Empyrevmattc  oils  agree  in  roanyparticolars  with  flie  Tolatile  oils 
already  treated  of,  but  they  also  differ  from  them  in  several  impor- 
i      tant  cireumstances.   The  latter  exist  ready  formed  in  the  aromatic 

substances,  from  which  they  arc  obtained;  and  arc  only  separated 
from  the  fixed  principles  by  the  action  of  a  heat  not  exceeding  that 
of  boiling  water.  Tl^e  former,  on  the  contrary,  are  always  formed 
by  the  action  of  a  degree  of  heat  considerably  higher  than  that  of 
boiling  water,  and  are  the  product  of  decomposition,  and  a  new  ar- 
rangement of  the  elementary  principles  of  substances,  containing  at 
least  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon.  Their  production  is  therefore 
always  attended  witn  the  formation  of  other  new  products.  In  their 
.  cKepitcal  properties  they  do  not  difi^r  vetr  remarkably  from  the  Tola- 
tile-oilS)  and  are  principally  diattngaished  fttrai  them  bj  their  nn- 
pleannty  pungent  empyreamatic  smell,  and  rooeb,  Intterish  taste. 
They  are  also  more  apt  to  spoil  by  the  contact  of  the  air,  and  the 
oftenerthey  are  re-distilled  tliey  become  more  limpid,  less  coloured, 
and  more  soluble  in  alcohol;  whereas  the  essential  oils,  by  repeated 
distillations,  become  thicker  and  less  soluble  in  alcohol. 
Their  action  on  the  body  is  exceedingly  stimulant  and  heating. 

OLBUlf  6UCCINI.  JLD.    OU  of  Mber. 

'  Take  of  Jlmber^  anyqumxtity^  reduced  to  powder,  with  an  equal  weight 
of  clean  sand. — A  fix  together. — Put  them  into  a  glass  retort  j  and 
aistU^rom  them  in  a  nand  Oath,  with  a  gradually  increased  firCy 
an  aetdUquor,  oil,  and  $dU  impregnated  with  oiL  E, 

Oleum  Suoouii  FuRiasiii^M.  E. 

Olbum  Suooin  RsoTmoaTUM.  X.  A 

Purified  (lUcHfUd)  OU  of  AvAer. 

JUslU  oil  of  fiimbtr  in  a  glass  retort  with  six  times  its  quantity  of  wof 
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l«r,  HB  iwo'thirdi  ff  the  water  have  pOMMd  Into  the  receiver;  ihm 
B^arate  this  very  ffure  volatile  ail from  tht  VMnUr^  and  keep  it  far 
uee  in  chee  ^wt  veeeds.  £. 

The  rectified  oil  hat  a  ttronc  bitnmtoonB  amell,  and  a  pungent, 
acrid  taste.  GlTeo  in  a  dose  of  ten  or  twel?e  drops,  it  heats,  stimu- 
lates, and  promotes  the  fluid  secretions:  it  is  chieflj  celebrated  in 
hysterical  disorders,  and  in  deficiencies  of  the  uterine  purgations. 
Sometimes  it  is  used  extcrnally»  in  liniments  for  weak  or  paraljtie 
limbs  and  rheumatic  pains. 

(iQ'  Both  of  these  are  introduced  into  the  three  American  Fharmacopcrtas, 
with  a  few  yerbial  aUentioiii.  Ilitt  of  JPA£L  alone,  however,  making  the  rec- 
tified  01^  a  distiiict  fbRDiiIs  from  the  fint 

MosoHUS  Factitius.  Jlrl\ficial  Musk, 

Take  of  Oil  of  amber ^  one  Jluid  drachm;  Mtrie  aeidf  three  and  a 
half  fluid  drachms, — Put  the  oil  of  amber  into  a  glass  vessel,  and 
gradually  drop  the  acid  ifito  it,  at  the  same  time  stirring  the  mix- 
tfire  with  a  glass  rod.  Let  it  stand  for  thirty-six  hours^  then  se- 
parate the  supernatant  resinous  matter from  the  acid  Jluid  beneath, 
and  wash  it  repeatedly,  first  tvith  cold^  and  loitiy  vnth  hot  voateTf 
till  the  acid  taste  disappears. 

This  is  called  Oleum  Succini  Oxydatum.  Oxydated  Oil  of  Am- 
ber, Fharm,  U.  S.  of  1 820.  It  seems  to  be  rejected  bv  both  the 
N.  York  and  Phil.  Phnnn. 

The  preparation  of  this  article  is  jthus  directed  in  Paris's  Pharma- 
cologia. 

•Artificial  musk,  hUouglj  resembling  the  real,  may  be  formed  bj 
digesting  half  a  flnid  ounce  of  nitrie  add  for  ten  aaj[s  upon  one 
onnceoffetid  animal  oil  obtained  bj  distillattoni  to  this  is  to  be  next 
mduaity  added  one  pint  of  rectykd  epiritf  and  the  whole  is  then  to 
be  left  to  digest  for  one  month. 

Olbum  CoBjru  Cje&viMi  II&otu*icatum.       Olsum  Amimals. 

Mutifiid  Oil  UaH$htmu 

Take  of  the  oil  which  aeeende  in  the  dUtillation  of  the^  tfolatMe  liquor 
of  nartBhom  three  poundeg  Water  six  pounas*^DiitU  a  pomd 
Sndahafn 

Animal  oil  thus  rectified,  is  tliin  and  limpid,  uf  a  subtle,  penetrat- 
ing, not  disagreeable  smell  and  taste. 

Medktdw^li  is  strongly  recommended  as  an  anodjne  and  as* 
tispasmodic  in  doses  of  from  15  to  SO  drops.  Hoffman  leportSt  that 
it  procures  a  calm  and  sweet  sleeps  which  continues  onen  for  80 
hours,  without  being  followed  bj  any  languor  or  debility,  but  rather 
leaving  the  patient  more  alert  and  cheerful  than  before:  that  it  pro- 
cures likewise  a  gentle  sweat,  without  increasing  the  heat  of  the 
blood;  that  given  to  20  drops  or  more,  on  an  empty  stomach,  six 
hours  before  the  accession  of  an  intermittent  fever,  it  frequently  re- 
moves the  disorder;  and  that  it  is  likewise  a  very  general  remeily  in 
inveterate  and  chronical  epilepsies,  and  in  convulsive  motions,  es- 
pecially if  given  before  the  usual  time  of  the  attack,  and  preceded 
by  proper  evacuations.   How  fiur  empjreumatic  oils  possess  thevir- 
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tarn  that  ImTe  been  ascribed  to  them,  has  not  yet  been  sufficieiitiT 

determined  by  experience;  the  tedlousness  and  trouble  of  tiie  recti* 
fication  having  prevented  their  coming  into  general  use^  or  being 
often  made.   Tnej  are  liable  alio  to  more  materiai  inconvienieDce 

in  re^rd  to  their  medicinal  use,  namely  precariousncss  in  their  qua- 
lity; ior  how  perfectly  soever  they  may  be  rectified,  they  gradually 
lose,  in  keeping,  the  qualities  they  had  icceiveil  from  that  proceaSy 
and  return  more  and  mure  towards  their  original  fetid  state. 


OLEAGINOSA.— O/LF  PREPARATION. 

Olkvm  Ammoniatvbi. 

LiNistENTUii  Ammonias.  D,  (Fortius.  Z.)  Limmentum  Volatile. 
JtmmonUUed  (HL  LMment  of  Jiimnonuu  VolaiiU  LbdmenL 

Take  of  olive  oil^  (too  ounces;  Water  of  ammonia^  two  drachma, — 

Mix  them  together.  D. 

The  London  College  orders  a  stronger  liniment  of  ammonia,  of 
one  ounce  of  water  of  pure  ammonia,  and  two  ounces  of  olive  oil. 

The  Fhurm.  U.  S.  orders  it  to  be  made  of  equal  parts.  That  of 
Phil,  orders  half  an  ounce  of  the  water  ot  uminonia  to  two  ounces  of 
oil,  and  that  of  N.  York  has  both  a  linimerdum  fortius j^ud  tnitiuSf 
the  former  constituted  of  equal  parts  of  each  ingredientHo  the  latter 
the  aanBoala  is  only  half  the  amovnt!  ^ 

LiNiiiurnrii  Ammovijk  Sub-Cabbohatu.  L* 

Liniment  of  Sub-carbonat  of  Ammonia. 

Take  of  Solution  of  Sub-carbonat  of  ammonia^  one  fluid  ounce;  Olive 
m^'tkneftmd  ounee».^Shake  them  together  tiitthojf  are  mixed^ , 

The  most  commonly  adopted  generic  name  for  the  combination  of 
oil  with  alkalies  is  soap,  and  the  species  are  distinguished  by  the  ad* 
dition  of  that  of  the  alkalies  they  contain.  On  these  pniieipleSf 
▼olatile  liniment  should  be  called  soap  of  ammonia^  as  haid  soap  le 
soap  of  soda,  and  soft  soap,  soap  of  potass. 

Medical  use* — They  are  frequently  used  externally  as  stimulants 
and  rubefacients.  In  inflammatory  sore  throats,  a  piece  of  flannel 
moistened  with  these  soaps,  applied  to  the  throat,  and  renewed  every 
four  or  five  hours,  is  one  of  the  most  eflicacious  remedies.  By  means 
of  this  warm  stimulating  application,  the  neck,  and  sometimes  the 
whole  body  is  put  into  a  sweat,  which,  after  bleeding,  either  carries 
oir,  or  lessens  the  inflammation.  ¥fhen  too  strong  or  too  liberally 
applied,  they  sometimes  occasion  inflammations  and  eyen  blisters. 
Where  the  skin  cannot  bear  their  acrimony,  a  larger  proportion  of 
oil  mayi>e  used. 

This  preparation  is  sometimes  used  internally,  made  into  a  mix- 
tore  with  syrup  and  some  aromatic  water.  A  drachm  or  two  taken 
in  this  manner  three  or  four  times  a  day,  is  a  powerfal  remedy  in 
some  kinds  of  catarrh  and  sore  throat 
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'  Qlbum  Lun  ovu  Cause.     Luhmbntum  (A^m)  Calois. 
IMmtni  of  lAim  Water.   IAm$  LMntnt 

Take  of  Linseed  oil,  Liine  water^  of  eachj  equal  parts, — Mix  ihctn* 

This  liniment  18  extremely  useful  in  crises  of  scalds  or  burns, 
being  singularly  efficacious  in  preventing,  if  applied  in  time,  the  in- 
flammation subsequent  to  bums  or  scalds^  or  even  in  removing  ity 
after  it  has  come  on. 

It  is  also  a  species  of  soap,  and  mii^ht  be  called  soap  of  lime,  al- 
thoucch  it  probably  contains  a  great  excess  of  oil. 

OJ  Lin.  Aqux  CMm,  U,  A  i^orm.— Lin.  Calci%  PJdL  Pftorm.— lin.  Li- 
qaoris  Cftlcbb  If'  Tsrk  Fkarm. 

Oleum  Camphoratum.      D.    Camphorated  Oil, 

Take  of  olive  0U9  two  ounces;  Camphor^  haff  an  ounetr—Mx  them 
MO  that  the  camphor  may  be  diesblved. 

This  is  a  simple  solution  of  camphor  in  fixed  oiU  and  is  an  ex- 
cellent application  to  local  pains  from  whatever  causey  and  to  glan- 
dalar  sweliings. 

LiN'.  Camphoratum,  U,  S.  Pharm, — Lin.  Camphorjs,  N.  Vork 
Phann.  with  one-eighth  of  camphor.  The  Phil.  Phaim.  has  the 
same  name  as  that  ot  N.  York^  and  its  preparation  is  as  in  tlic  above 
formula.  The  N.  York  Phann,  has  also  a  compound  liniment  of 
camphor,  formed  by  mixing  six  ounces  of  the  solution  of  ammonia 
with  one  pint  of  spirits  of  lavender,  then  distilling  oH*  one  pint  from 
this  mixture,  and  in  it  dissolving  the  camphor.  It  is  a  compoandy 
which'  "  *"       *  ■  •  -1^- 

cud 

Olxuit  Sulpburatom.  L> 

Sulphureted  Oil,    Balsam  of  Sulphur* 

Take  of  Olive  oil,  eight  ounces;  Sublimed  sulphur,  one  oimcc-^Boil 
them  together  in  a  large  iron  pot^  stirring  them  continually  till 
they  unite, 

Gottling  directs  the  oil  to  be  treated  in  an  iron  pot,  and  the  sul- 
phur to  he  gradually  added,  while  the  solution  is  promoted  by  con- 
stant stirring  with  an  iron  spatula.  Tlie  pot  must  be  sufiicientlj 
large,  as  the  mixture  swells  and  boils  up  very  much;  and  as  it  is  apt 
to  catch  tire  a  lid  should  be  at  hand  to  extinguish  it  by  covering  up 
thepot. 

This  preparation  has  a  place  in  the  N.  Fork  Phofm^  but  not  in 
those  of  the  U.  S.  or  of  Phu, 

Medical  tMe»«-^ulphQreted  eil  was  formerly  strongly  recommend- 
ed  in  coughs,  consumptions,  and  other  disorders  of  the  breast  and 
lungs:  but  the  reputation  which  it  had  in  these  cases,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  derived  from  any  fair  trial  or  experience.  It  is 
inanilesily  hot,  acrimonious,  and  irritating;  and  should  therefore  be 
used  witii  the  utmost  caution.  It  has  tVetjuently  been  found  to  iTi- 
jure  the  appetite,  offend  the  stomach  anil  viscera,  parch  the  ,body, 
and  occasion  tliirst  and  febrile  heats.  The  dose  of  it  is  from  ten  to 
forty  drops.   It  is  employed  externally  for  cleansing  and  healing 


ch  in  its  i^reparation,  might  require  some  explanation  as  to  the 
bonOf  bom  of  the  formnla,  and  of  the  product  itself ! 
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foul  running  ulcers;  and  Boerhaavc  conjectures,  that  its  use  iu  these 
cases  gave  occasion  to  the  virtues  ascribed  to  it  when  taken  internallj. 

ONISCUS  ASELLUS.   Millef^ju  D. 

These  insects  are  found  in  cellers,  under  stones,  and  in  cold  moist 
nlaces;  in  warm  countries  thejr  are  rarelj  met  with*  They  have  a 
nint»  dissgreeable  smell,  and  a  somewhat  pongent,  sweetish,  nau- 
seous taste. 

Neumann  got  from  480  parts  95  watery,  and  10  alcoholic  extract, 
and  inversely,  52  alcoholic,  and  45  watery.  Nothing  rose  in  distil- 
lation with  ether. 

The  medical  virtues  have  been  very  much  overrated. 

The  millipeds  are  prepared  by  enclosing  them  in  a  thin  canvass 
cloth,  and  suspcndin:^  it  over  hot  proof  spirit  in  a  close  vessel,  till 
they  be  killed  by  the  steam,  and  rendered  friable. 

This  barbarous  practice  is  now  nearly  exploded. 


OPIUM,  Vide  Papaver. 

ORCHIS  MASCULA  £T  MORIO.  Salbp. 
SaUp,  TheFteuhtofihtRoot. 

The  root  of  this  plant,  by  maceration  in  water  and  beating;,  ailords 
the  fecttia  known  by  the  name  of  salep*  Its  aiialities  and  virtnes  are 
rimilar  to  those  of  s&j|[;P«  Both  of  these  when  boiled  in  milk  or  water, 
with  the  addition  oi  sogar  and  wine,  form  a  nutritious  jelly,  pre- 
scribed in  diarrhcea  and  dysentery  as  a  demulcent,  and  in  convales- 
cence, as  a  nutritious  article  of  diet,  easy  of  digestion. 

Glj^  This  well-known  article  is  introduced  into  the  U»  &  Fharm,  but  omi^ 
ted  in  the  .V.  York  and  P/i/7.— Why  so> 

Dr.  Culler  describes  one  species  of  orchis,  the  production  of  our 

own  soil,  thus: 

Ladt's  Plumb.  FmaMumdid  Orthis.  Blossoms  in  large  spikes; 
white  or  purplish,  or  flesh-coloured.  In  wet  meadows.  August. 


ORIGANUM  VULGARE.  D. 
Common  Marjoram,    'J 'he  JJerb. 
JXdjfnamia  OymMpernda^  Nat  OnL  VertkUkimf  Linn.  Idibiolm,  Jan. 

The  Origanum  is  a  perennial  plant,  and  is  met  with  upon  dry 
dialky  hills,  and  in  gravelly  soils,  in  several  parts  of  Britain.  It  has 
an  sgreeablc  smell,  and  a  pungent  taste,  warmer  than  that  of  the 
garden  marjoram,  and  much  resembling  thyme,  with  which  it  seems 
to  agree  in  virtue.  An  essential  oil  distilled  from  it,  is  kept  in  the 
shops,  and  is  very  acrid. 

CO*  (/.  S.,  Xi.  York,  and  I'hil.  Pharm. 

Origanum  MARjoaAiia.  M»  />.    Sweet  Marjoram*    The  Plant. 
Sweet  marjoram  is  an  annual  plant,  which  ^rows  wild  in  Portu- 
gsl,  but  is  cultif ated  in  our  gardens,  principally  for  culinary  pur- 
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poses.   It  is  a  moderately  mam  amnatic,  yieldiii£  its  tirtaai  bojtfi 
to  ai|iienia  and  apiritvous  liqaon  hf  uifiB8ioii«  ana  to  watar  in  dia-  . 
tUktion. 

OSTREA  EDruS.  Z.    Oyster.    The  Shdis. 

The  oyster  is  a  very  nutritious  article  of  diet,  and  in  some  diseases 
not  only  admissible,  but  even  advantageous.  Their  shells,  which  arc 
officinal,  are  composed,  like  all  the  mother-of-pearl  shells,  of  alter- 
nate layers  of  cut  butiut  ot  lime,  and  a  thin  roembraDaceous  sub- 
stance, wliich  exactly  resembles  coa^lated  albumen  in  all  ita  pro- 
pertiea.  By  burning,  tha  membrane  is  destroyed,  and  they  are  con- 
Terted  into  iima»  which,  althoogli  very  pure,  posseasea  no  advantage 
over  that  of  the  mineral  kingdom. 


OSSA.  £.  JSones. 

Reeent  bones  consist  of  about  half  their  weight  of  phoaphat  of 
lime,  one-third  of  their  weight  of  cartilage  or  gelatin,  and  one-tenth 
of  carbonat  of  lime.  They  also  contain  a  little  fluat  of  lime,  phos- 
phat  of  magnesia,  soda,  and  muriat  of  sorla.  M.  Darcet  has  shown 
how  much  nourishment  can  be  extracted  from  them,  by  removing  the 
earthy  salts,  by  means  of  muriatic  acid.  But  in  pharmacy,  bones 
are  only  used  for  the  preparation  of  phosphat  of  lime,  by  burning 
them,  and  of  phosphat  of  soda,^and  phosphat  of  antimony  and  lime, 
by  decomposition. 

03*  OS,  Bov%  PAit  Pibrat. 


OROBANCHE  VIRGINIANA. 

Firgima  Broom-npt.   Beeck-draps.  Cancer-root, 

This  plant  is  common  in  many  parts.  It  is  astringent,  and  a  pe- 
culiar and  eitremely  nauseous  bitter.  It  is  most  powerful  when  re- 
cent It  haa  been  naed  in  dyaentery,  and  externally  to  obstinate  nl- 
oaiai  and  ia  auppoaed  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  late  Dr.  Martin's 
cancer  powdar^iStoe  BarionU  ColtedhnOf  fut  IL  p.  6. 


OXALiS  ACETOSELLA.  X. 
fFood  SomL   The  Lume. 

m 

Beeandria  Peniagymku  Nat  Old.  GMmdeib  Linn.  GmmSot  Juts. 

This  is  a  small  perennial  plant,  which  ^rows  wild  in  woods,  and 
shady  hedges.  The  leaves  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  super- 
oxalat  of  potass,  and  have  an  extremely  pleasant  acid  taste.  They 
poaaesa  the  same  powers  with  the  vegetable  acids  in  general,  and 
may  be  ^iven  in  infaaion,  or  beaten  with  sugar  Into  a  conaerret  or 
b9iled  with  milk  to  form  an  acid  whey.  The  anperHizalat  of  potoaa 
is  extracted  in  large  quantitiea  from  memt  and  sold  under  the  name 
of  Essential  Malt  of  Lemons. 

Twenty  |)ounds  of  the  fresh  leaves  yielded  to  Neumann  aix 
poiinda  or  juice,  from  which  he  got  two  ounceay  two  drachms,  and  a 
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scruple  of  salty  besides  two  ounces  and  sax  drachma  of  an  impure  sa- 
line mass. 

Ox  ALIO  ACID  is  obtained  in  quadrangular  crystals,  transparent  and 
coloarleasy  of  a  vtrj  acid  taste.  They  are  solnole  in  their  own  weisht 
of  water  at  S1S%  end  In  abont  two  waters  at  65^.  Bmling  alcohol 
diasolTes  somewhat  more  than  half  Its  weight,  and  at  an  ordinary 
temperature,  a  little  more  than  one-third.  It  is  soluble  in  the  mu- 
riatic and  acetic  acids.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat,  sulphuric  acid, 
and  nitric  acid.  According  to  Foiireroy«  it  COnsistS  of  77  Ozyg^,  IS 
carbon,  and  10  hydrogen. 

Oxalata  are  decomposed  by  heat;  form  a  white  precipitate  with 
lime  water,  which  is  soluble  in  acetic  acid  after  being  exposed  to  a 
red  heat.  The  earthy  oxalats  are  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water; 
the  alkaline  oxalati»  are  capable  of  combining  with  exceas  of  acid, 
and  become  less  soluble. 

Oxalic  acid  is  highly  poisonous,  and  has  moved  fatal  in  several 
instances,  by  being  tsken  accidentally  for  saltSy  or  cremor  tartar. 


P. 

PANAX  QUINQUEFOLIUM.    Girumg.    The  Root. 

This  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  grows  in  Tartary,  Japan,  Corea, 
and  North  America.  The  root  is  about  the  thickness  of  the  little 
finger;  an  inch  or  two  in  length,  often  dividing  into  two  branches;  of 
a  whitish-yellow  colour;  wrinkled  on  the  surface;  of  a  compact  al- 
most horny  texture;  when  broken,  exhibiting  a  resinous  circle  in  the 
middle,  of  a  reddish  colour.  It  has  no  sinefl,  but  a  very  sweet  taste, 
combined  with  a  slight  degree  of  aromatic  bitterness. 

The  Chinese,  probably  on  account  of  its  scarcity,  have  a  very  ex- 
traordinary opinion  of  the  virtues  of  this  root,  so  that  it  sells  for 
inany  times  its  weight  in  silver.  The  Americans,  on  the  contrary, 
disregard  it^  becaase  it  is  found  plentifully  in  their  woods^  In  fact, 
it  Is  a  gentle  and  agreeable  stimulant 

|C7"  The  powdered  root  answers  well  as  a  substitute  In  making 
pills,  for  the  liquorice  root;  and  from  a  few  trials,  I  am  disposed  to 
think  its  extract  might  equally  supply  the  place  of  the  extract  of  li- 
quorice. 

References, — Ray.  Hist.  Plant,  p.  1338. — Plukencf,  Phytograph. 
Tab.  101.  fi^.  7. — MentzdiuSy  inEph.  Ac.  N.  Cur.  Dec.  '2.  An.  5.— 
Breyniu8y  Diss.  Botanico-med.  de  radice  Ginsem  seu  Nisi. — Piso^ 
Wantissa  aromat.  194, — Mrcher,  Chim,  illust.  p.  l78,^Dekker'8 
Exercit.  Pract.  669. 
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PAPAVER.— POPPF. 

FAPAVER.    Spec  Plant,  ff  illd.  ii.  1144. 

d  13.  Ord.  t.  Pdyandria  Moaogjnia.  Nat,  Ord,  Rhoedseae»  Xtrm* 

Papaveracae,  Juss. 
O.  1015.    Cwo/Za  four-petalled.    CWyar  two-1  caved.    Cqpsuk  one- 
cellod,  6ponin;i;  by  pores  under  the  persistent  stigma. 

*'^willi  smooth  capsides. 

Sp,  5.  P.  Rhocas.    (^orn  or  Red  Poppy.    Mtd.  Bot,  2d  edit.  387. 

f.  139.    Smith  Flora  Ihlf.  5G7,    Eng.  Bot.  CA5. 
Sp.  7.  P.  somnifennn.    \\  liite  Poppj.    Med»  Bot,  2d  edit,  376.  /• 

138.    Smith  Flora  Brit,  568. 

1.  PAPAY£a  RUOEAS.* 

(JffieSnd,   Rhofadi  s  petala,  Lond,   Papavsh  brratioum;  px- 
TALAf  Dub.   Petals  of  the  Bed  Poppj. 

Sgiu  Coquelioot^  (F.)  Die  blumen  der  klapprose,  (G.)  PapaTefOiifaraticcH  (I*) 

Adormidera  silvcstre;  Amapola,  (S.) 

This  species  of  the  poppj  is  an  annual  of  G.  Britain,  growing  in 
the  greatest  abundance  in  corn-fields,  .and  waste  places,  and  llower- 
ing  in  June  and  July.  Its  geographic  situation  extends  from  60°  N. 
lat^  towards  the  tropics,  but  it  is  not  found  in  America.  The  stem 
rises  about  a  foot  in  height,  is  branched,  and  every  where  lui  iiibhcd 
with  stiffish,  horizontally  spreading  hairs.  The  leaves  are  sessile, 
mmuitifid,  sometunet  donbly  so»  serrated  or  cat»  and  generally  hair j* 
The  flowers  are  solitary*  on  slender  hairy  peduncles^  the  calyx  cod- 
sists  of  two  ovate,  roogh,  concave  leaves,  which  fall  before  the  pe- 
tals expand ;  these  are  four,  large,  roundish,  unequal,  and  spread- 
ing, of  a  full  bright  scarlet  colour,  and  sometiBies  marked  with  a 
black  spot  at  the  oase.  The  germen  is  ovate,  smooth,  with  a  con- 
vex, sessile,  shield-like  stigma,  scalloped  on  the  edge,  having  ouiay 
purple-coloured  rays;  and  becomes  an  urn-shaped  capsule.t 

The  petals  must  be  gathered  when  they  begin  to  bioW|  as  they 
very  soon  drop  after  they  are  fully  expanded. 

QuuiUics. — They  have  a  laiiit  narcotic  odour,  and  a  mucilaginous, 
very  slightly  bitter  taste*  They  yield  their  colouring  matter  towara^ 
water;  and  on  this  account  only  are  need,  as  they  cannot  be  said  to 
possess  any  anodyne  properties.  The  capsules,  however,  of  every 
species  of  poppy  contain  opium;  and  from  the  red  it  has  actoallv  been 

erocured  for  medicinal  purposes,  both  by  Boulduc:t^and  Dr.  AlstoD;§ 
nt  the  quantity  is  too  small  to  make  it  an  object  of  importance. 

2.  Papavee  Somnipsrum.|)  Z.  D. 

Officinal,   Papaveris  Capsul;e.   Opium,  Land.   Papayeris  Som- 
xiPEEi  Capsuub.    Opium,  Edin.   Papavee  Album;  CAPSUL^Ei 

•  'V  i*-,  Thcophrasli  et  Dioscorldis. 

■\  This  form  of  capsule  easily  distinguishes  it  fromPapaver  dubium,  which  has 
a  lonff  narrow  capsule,  but  in  othevreapeets  doaely  teieiiiblea  the  com  poppy. 
i  Mem.  dc  Acad,  de  Paris,  1712.  §  MUm**  Mat.  MUL 

H  SlfiLAv  '.-ui:::,  l  lieophrastl  ct  Dioscorirlls.  Homer  notices  the  somniferous 
poppy  under  the  name  of  /nm'jtv,  as  a  garden  plant;  and  it  is  said  to  be  nourish- 
ing by  Uippucrules:  tlie  seeds  are  not  narcotic.  The  following  me  the  names 
by:  which  tibe  poppy  is  known  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe.'  FavOt,  (F.) 
Papavero,  (I.)  Mohn,  Magen,  (G.)  Dormidera,  Cascak,  (S.}  Mik,  CBoh*.aDd 
Hung.)  iiacxek.  (Poliih.)  liaaii»  (Flemiab.)  Yabaue,  (Daniah.) 
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Opium;  Suoous  CoNORETvst  Dub^   Poppy  eapsiilet  or  headsi 
and  Opium* 

Syn.  Capsules  des  pavots  blancs;  Opium,  (F.)  Die  Kopsc  des  Wcinen 
3Iohns,  Mohnsaft,  (G.)  Valmuesatt,  (Danish.)  Opion,  (Swedish,  Danish, 
and  Russian.)  Capi  del  PapaTcroj  Oppio,  (1.)  Adormideras}  Opio,  (S.) 
Mttotn,  (Arab.)  Afiun,  (H.) 

Opium  Pukificatum.  D.   Purified  Opium. 

Thke  of  Opittm^  cut  into  sryiall  pieces,  one  pound;  Froof-spirit  of 
wine,  twelve  pints. — Dii^est  with  a  gentle  heat,  stirring  now  and 
then  till  the  opium  be  dissotval;  filter  the  liquor  through  paper, 
and  distil  in  a  retort  itntil  the  spirit  be  separated:  Pour  out  the 
Kquor  which  remains^  and  evaporate  U7Uii  the  extract  aaiuires  a 
proper  tMdenin* 

FuriJUd  cpiim  mwt  b$  hpt  in  two  formsj  one  aoft,  proper  for forn^ 
ing  inio  pUUf  the  other  bard*  eapofr/le    being  reduee4  intopmader^ 

As  the  changes  which  opinn  and  aloes  undei^  by  solution,  and 
subsequent  evaporation,  have  never  been  ascertained  bj  careful  and 
sfttisfactory  experiments,  well-selected  pieces  of  these  substances 
are  to  be  preferred  to  the  preparations  in  which  they  are  supposed 

to  be  purined.  As  a  further  proof  of  the  superiority  of  good  opium 
over  all  its  preparations,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  latter,  Iiow- 
ever  well  prepared,  soon  become  mouldy;  tiie  lurmer  never  dues. 

Mr.  Phillips,  however,  prelers  the  preparing  of  an  extract  of  opium, 
by  first  Hubmittins;  it  to  the  action  of  boiling  water,  as  long  as  any 
portion  of  it  continues  to  be  dissolved,  and  then  digesting  the  resi- 
duum in  rectihed  spirit,  and  mixing  the  watery  and  alcoholic  ex- 
tracts thus  obtalneiL  He  found  that  72  parts  of  opinm,  dried  by 
steam  till  it  became  pnlverizable,  yielded  to  cold  water  30  parts, 
then  to  boiling  water  9,  and  lastly,  to  alcohol,  7.  The  first  solution 
or  cold  infusion  was  of  a  deep  brownish-red  colour,  remained  trans-  • 
parent,  and  smelt  strondy  of  opium;  the  second  or  decoction  was 
of  a  pale-brown  colour,  deposited  on  cooling  the  greater  part  of  what 
had  been  dissolved,  and  liad  no  smell  of  opium;  and  the  third  or 
tincture  very  much  resembled  common  tincture  of  opium,  and  fur- 
nished, on  the  addition  of  water,  an  abundant  yellowish-white  pre- 
cipitate. Dr.  Powell  also  says  that  proof  spirit  by  heat  dissolves 
9-i2ii)s  of  opiumj  and  water,  aitliough  heated,  only  5-i:2ihs. 

The  somniferous  or  white  poppy  is  a  native  of  Asiai  and  although 
it  is  found  growiog  wild  In  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  even 
in  England,  yet  there  is  every  reason  for  thinking,  that  its  seed  must 
liave  been  carried  to  these  parts.  It  was  very  early  cultivated 
in  Greece,  perhaps,  at  first  solely  for  the  sake  of  its  seed,  which 
was  used  as  food.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  io  most  of  the  states 
of  Europe/  in  the  present  age,  not  only  on  account  of  the  opium, 

*  In  England  and  Ftance,  tt  hM  been  cultivated  for  the  purpoee  of  obtain- 
ing opiums  and  a  Mr.  Ball,  in  1796,  received  a  premium  from  the  Society  for 
the  Fncounigemcnl  of  Arts,  for  a  specimen  of  British  opium  little  inferior  to 
the  Oriental. —  Transadiom  of  the  Sqcicty  of  Arts  ^  xw.  260  to  270.  But  it  has 
Ikicly  been  more  successfully  cultivated  by  a  Mr.  Young,  than  by  any  other 
person  wbo  hat  attempted  its  culture  in  Great  Britain.  See  Eaku  PhUot» 
Jbum.  No.  ii.  p.  262. 

Baauaa  Onux.— Mesm.  Crowley  &  StaiMt»  of  Winalow,  Buckai  in  1823, 
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for  which  it  it  reared  in  Turkey,  Persia,  and  India,  but  also  on  ac- 
count of  the  capsules,  and  of  the  bland  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds. 

It  is  an  annual  plant,  tlowerin;^  in  June  and  July*,  in  Europe;  and 
in  February,  in  India.    The  stem  is  glaucous,  coloured,  smooth, 
erect,  and  round;  rising  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  when  in  a 
favourable  situation.    The  leaves  arc  large,  simple,  obtuse,  lobed, 
and  crenated,  and  embracing  the  stem  on  which  they  are  alternateljr 
placed.    The  flowers  are  large  and  terminal,  the  caljx  is  formed  of 
two  tmoothy  ovate*  bifid,  concave  leaves,  that  drop  on  the  expaad- 
\ug  of  the  petals;  which  are  foor  in  number,  large  ninDdisb,  entire* 
somewhat  undulated  and  white;  occasionally  of  a  Stiver-gray  ooloar^ 
and  tinged  with  violet  at  the  base.  The  filaments  are  very  nnme- 
rons,  slender,  shorter  than  the  corolla,  and  support  erect,  compressed 
anthers,  and  tlie  germen,  which  is  globular  and  smooth,  is  crowned 
with  a  niany-ra)'ed  stigma.    The  capsule,  which  stands  on  a  short 
pedicle,  is  globular  when  well-grown,  smooth,  glaucous,  from  two 
to  four  inches  in  diameter,  a  little  flattened  at  tne  top  and  bottom, 
and  crowned  with  the  persistent  stigma,  the  stgnients  ot  which  stand 
erect,  and  have  an  elegant  appearance.  The  seeda  are  small,  white, 
or  gray,  reniform,  and  very  nomerous^  and  escape,  when  ripe, 
throuen  small  openings  under  the  points  of  the  stigma. 

Alithe  parts  of  the  poppy  contain  a  white,  opaque,  narcotic  Juice; 
but  it  abounds  more  in  the  capsules:  hence  these  are  the  only  officinal 

Eirts  of  the  plant,  and  for  them  chiefljr  is  the  plant  cultivated  in 
ngland.  They  arc  gathered  as  they  ripen;  ana  as  this  happens  at 
difterent  times,  there  are  annually  three  or  four  gatherings.  They 
are  brou<^ht  to  market  in  bags,  each  containing  about  3000  capdules, 
and  sold  U\  tlie  druggists.* 

The  milky  juice  of  the  poppy  in  its  more  perfect  state,  which  is 
the  case  in  warm  climates  only,  is  extracted  by  incisions  made  in 
the  capsules,  and  inspissated;  and  in  this  state  forms  the  opium  of 
commerce.t  The  mode  of  obtuning  it  appears  to  have  been  nearly 
the  same  in  the  time  of  Dioscorides,  as  is  at  this  day  adopted.  The 
plants,  during  their  growth,  are  carefully  watered  and  mannred,  the 
watering  being  more  profose  as  the  period  of  flowering  approaches, 
and  until  the  capsules  are  half-grown,  when  it  is  discontinued,  and 
the  collection  of  the  opium  commences.  At  sun-set,  longitudinal 
incisions  are  made  upon  each  half-ripe  capsule,  passing  from  below 
upwards,  and  not  penetrating  to  the  internal  cavity.    The  night 

collected  from  twelve  acres,  one  rod  and  thirteen  poles  of  land,  the  following 
products,  viz.  Opium,  196  lbs.;  Seed,  30  cwt.  1  qr.  22  lbs.;  Kxtract,  ^Hl  lbs. — 
Turnips,  as  many  as  produced  £23  sterling^.  The  opium  was  of  the  Erst 
quality. 

•  The  London  market  m  chiefly  supplied  from  Mitcham  in  Surrey.  The 
:iver;\i>:o  price  of  each  ba^contMniiig3000GapsuIefl^iBahout4A  IGi.  (Sterling,) 

— Ultvauton's  Survey t  382. 

.  f  In  tn/dng  the  origin  of  the  nune  optum^  we  find  that  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  India  and  of  Egypt,  and  the  Arabians  call  the  inspisaated  juice  of 

the  pnppy  capsule,  nffiun.-  the  Persians,  afiituri;  the  Moors,  ajfiurt;  and,  by  the 
modem  l  ui  ks,  it  is  termed  affioni.  The  Greeks  named  it  opion,  a  word  de- 
•ivcd  from  oj/i^Sf  juice.  *  Ovnsr  x,tJ  tw  aT«^dd«ng  sometimes,  fAniAii!^,  llic  juice 
"he  poppy,  or  Mr«  fm  naJkm^  the  Jnioe  of  the  oapaole.  8oidh  auppoae  thti 
|jj^^4epcnthes  (^Horner,  (Odyssey,  jy.  220.  ▼.)  was  opium;  but  this  opinkNt 
l^^^j^letely  dispi  ovcd  by  Dr.  Christen,  in  his  excellent  work  entitled  OpitM^ 
Pnpavcrf'  J'kan/utoolcgiec  Jmettigalum,  Vindoboiue^  8vo. 

HUDg.)  I 
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« 

d«WB  &¥fmr       txiMhitm  of  the  joioei  irkichit  collected  in  th« 

morniDg  by  old  women  and  children,  who  scrape  it  from  oft'  the 

wounds  with  a  small  iron  scoop,  and  deposit  the  whole  in  an  earthen 
pot,  where  it  is  worked  by  wooden  spatulas  in  the  sun-shine,  until 
it  attain  a  considerable  degree  of  spissitude.  It  is  then  formed  by 
the  hand  into  cakes,  which  are  lain  in  earthen  basins  to  be  further 
exsiccated,  when  it  is  covered  over  with  poppy  or  tobacco  leaves.* 
Such  is  the  mode  followed  in  India,  and  according;  to.  Koempfer's 
accoQDt  nearly  the  same  is  practised  In  Persia  :f  and  when  the  juice 
^  is  drawn  in  a  simitar  manner  in  this  conntrjt  and  inspissated«  it 
has  all  the  characters  of  pure  opium. 

Opium  is  broug'ht  to  tliis  country  in  chests  from  Turkey  and  India.  Tht 
Turkey  opium  is  in  flat  pieces,  covered  with  Icnves;  and  the  n^ddish  capsules 
of  some  species  of  rumex,  which  is  coniidcrcU  an  indication  of  its  gt>odneafl^ 
as  tiie  inferior  kinds  of  opium  hsTo  none  of  these  capsules  adherinr  to  them. 
Turkey  opium  generally  eoatains  about  one-fourth  part  of  impurities.  Bad 
Indian  opium  is  in  round  masses,  covered  with  the  petals  of  the  poppy  in  suc- 
cessive layers,  to  the  thicknests  nearly  of  one^fourlh  of  an  inch.  Mr.  Kerr 
relates,  that  at  Babar,  it  b  frequently  adulterated  with  cow-dung»  the  extract 
of  the  poppy  procured  by  boiling-,  and  various  other  substanoes.  la  lialavap 
it  is  mixed  with  oil  of  scsanmm,  which  is  often  one-half  of  the  mass:  ashes  and 
the  dried  leaves  of  the  plant  are  also  used.  It  is  iKo  adultenited  with  the 
aqueous  extract  of  the  capsules,  the  extracts  of  ChelidonuKn  giaucum^  I^ictu- 
ea  v^ngso,  and  Glyeyrriiisa  ^^AiAms/  and  sometimes  with  gum  arabtc,  tr^gacanth, 
aloes,  and  many  other  articles. 

Opium  is  regarded  as  bad  when  it  is  cither  very  soA,  greasy,  light,  friable, 
of  an  intensely  black  colour,  or  mixed  with  many  impurities.    A  weak  or  em-  ' 
pyreumattc  odour,  a  slightly  bitter  or  acrid,  or  a  sweetish  taste,  or  the  power 
of  marking  a  brown  or  black  continuous  streak,  when  drawn  across  paper,  are 
also  symptoms  of  inferior  opium. 

Qualities, — 1.  Tlic  dried  capsule  the  poppy  is  inodorou9>  and  nearly  insi- 
pid, a  slight  degree  of  bitterness  only  being  perceptible  when  it  is  long  chew- 
ed. Water  byooction  extracts  its  Tirtuet  and  when  th^  decoction  is  evnpo- 
ratodt  an  extract  is  obtained,  with  properties  similar  to  opiumt  but  leas  power- 
fbl. 

2.  Turkey  opium  has  a  pecuruir,  strong,  heavy,  n.ircotic  odour,  and  a  bitter 
taste,  which  is  accompanied  with  a  sensation  of  acrid  heat,  or  biting  on  the 
tongue  and  lips,  if  the  opium  be  well  chewed:  and  if  long  Icept  in  the  mouth 
of  a  person  unaccustomed  to  chew  it  blistering  is  produced.  Its  ootoor,  when 
good,  is  a  reddish-brown,  or  fawn  colour;  its  texture  compact  and  uniform. 
Its  specihc  gravity  is  1.336.  When  soft,  it  is  tenacious;  but  when  long  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  it  becomes  liard,  breaks  with  an  uniform  sbinln^  fhieture,  is 
pidverulent,  and  affords  a  yellow! !ih-brown  powder:  which  is  again  aggregated 
by  a  heat  so  low  as  that  of  the  hand.  It  is  inflnmmable,  and  partially  soluble 
in  water,  vincp;^r,  lemon-juice,  wine,  alcohol,  and  ether.  By  long  boiling  in 
water  under  exposure  to  the  air,  iu  narcotic  powers  are  impaired;  yet  nothing 
lisee  with  water,  when  it  is  distilled  with  that  fluid.^  Whea  carefully  triturat- 
ed  with  hot  water,  about  five  parts  in  twelve  of  the  opium  are  dissolved  and 
refbrned  in  solution,  ncirly  six  parts  are  simply  9u«ipended,  and  rather  more 
than  one  part  remains  perfectly  insoluble,  of  a  viscid,  plastig  nature,  somewhat 
teaembling  the  gluten  of  wheat,  but  Aa  dark  colour.  Bucholx  regarded  this 
as  caoutchouc;  according  to  Proust  it  contains  wax;  and  Gren  supposed  it%o 
be  analogous  to  gluten.  By  digesting  alcohol  on  this  substance,  Mr.  Thomson 
found  that  it  dissolved  a  small  portion  of  it,  acquired  a  reddish-yellow  colour. 


*  jMcfit  Ohaerv.  and  InguiricMt  v.  317.  . 

t  According  to^oempfer,  the  produce  of  the  first  incisions  is  of  a  psle  yel- 
low, and  called  gobaar  in  Persia;  and  is  esteemed  much  superior  in  strength 
and  goodness  in  every  respect  to  the  other  collections.    Amcmii.  Exot. 
*    \  Beaum6»  however,,  assorts  that  the  odorous  part  of  the  opium  is  an  oil. 

•         ■  .  65       '  • 
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wi.  became  milky  when  added  to  water.  Sulphuric  ether  digested  on  it, 
broke  it  down,  and  dissolved  a  pprtion  of  it,  forming  a  yellowigh  tincture, 
wUch  when  evaporated  on  water  left  fenn,  a  bitter  extimctive,  and  some  aci« 

cular  crystals  of  a  salt  which  Dcrosne  cironconsly  supposed  tabc  the  narcotic 
principle.  The  insoluble  part  after  the  action  of  tlie  ether,  was  subjected  to 
a  set  of  comparative  experiments  with  the  gluten  of  wheat,  when  it  afforded 
■ioiikr  fcmltt  with  the  majority  of  the  tests  employed.  Hence  this  psit  ef 
Turkey  opium  appesn  to  be  a  modificatMm  of  gluten  combined  with  misb 
extractive  and  peculiar  salts. 

3.  East  Indian  opium  has  a  strong  empyreumatic  smell,  but  not  much  of  the 
peculiar  narcotic,  heavy  odour  of  the  Turkey  opium;  the  taste  ife  more  bitter, 
and  equally  nauseous,  but  it  has  less  acrimony:  it  ag^es  with  the  Turkey  ophni 
in  its  other  sensible  qualities,  except  that  its  colour  is  blaekcr,  its  texture  less 
plastic  although  it  is  as  tenacious.  It  is  more  friable,  and  when  tritviruted  with 
water  no  insoluble  plastic  residuum  is  left,  but  it  is  altogether  taken  up^  eight 
parts  in  twelve  Mng  dissotvedy  and  the  remstnder  suspended  in  the  fluid. 

The  aqueous  solutions  of  both  kindsofppium  are  transparent  when  filtered, 
that  of  the  East  Indian  having  the  deepest  brown  colour;  both  redden  litmus 
paper;  neither  is  decomposed  by  alcohol,  but  both  are  precipitated  by  the  car- 
bonats  of  potass  and  of  soda,  and  by  pure  ammonia;  precipitates  are  also  formed 
by  solutions  of  the  muriate  uid  nitiate  of  mercury,  tiie  acetate  and  sopernieettte 
of  lead,  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  sulphates  of  copper,  of  zinc,' and  of  Iron. 
They  are  also  precipitated  by  infusion  of  g-nlls;  the  precipitate,  as  Ur.  Duncan 
justly  observes,  resembling  more  that  produced  by  cinchonin,  tlian  that  by 
gelstine.^  ^  The  solution     acetate  6f  bar^s  does  not  aher  the  solutions  « 
Turkey  opiuQi  but  produces  a  copious  precipitate  with  those  of  the  East  Indian; 
oxalic  acid,  precipitates  both,  but  the  latter  more  copiously.    No  article  of 
the  Materia  Medica  has  occupied  the  attention  of  chemists  so  much  as  opium- 
The  more  imporlunt  results  of  their  labours  are  detailed:  but  we  may  preface 
tiiis  aeeount  by  stating  that  from  the  experiments  to  which  it  has  been  sub- 
mitted, the  components  of  opium  appear  to  be  gum,  resin,  bitter  extractive^ 
two  peculiar  crystallizable  salts,  an  acid,  alum,  and  sulphates  of  lime  and  ef 
potaasf  the  lattei^f  which  appears  to  be  very  abundant  in  tiic  Cast  Indian  opium: 
the  Tkurkwh  eontains  besides,  a  species  of  glnte%  and  caoutchouc.  According 
to  Bttchok  the  proportion  of  exiraeiive,  in  100  parts  of  opium,  is  36;  of  gtm 
30;  of  resin  9;  gluten  11  i  caoutchouc  5;  sulphate  of  potass  2;  and  of  sulphate 
of  lime  1;  the  remainder  consistin^j  of  an  oily  or  balsamic  matter  and  waste. 

But,  as  the  seiialive  power  of  opium  evidently  could  not  depend  on  any  of 
the  above-named  principles,  some  other  was  to  be  looked  ion  and  has  been  st 
length  discovered.  When  ether  is  used  as  a  menstruum  for  opium,  and  the 
resin  and  extractive  which  it  takes  tip  are  separated  by  evaporating  the  tincture 
on  the  suriiace  of  water,  the  pclUcle  of  resin  deposited  is  nearly  insipid,  while 
the  ejntfaetive  dissolved  in  the  water  has  an  intensely  bitter  taste;  from  this  fact, 
nnd  the  circumstances  already  mentioned  of  opium  becoming  inert  when  boiled 
in  water  we  might  venture  to  conclude  that  the  sedative  principle  resides  in 
the  extractive.  Derosnc,  in  1804,  asserted  that  the  activity  of  opium  depends 
on  a  peculiar  salt,  lie  evaporated  a  watery  infuaiou  of  opium  to  the  consistence 
of  s^p,  and  digested  the  gritty  precipitate  ftmned  by  this  evaporation  in  hot 
alcohol:  as  the  solution  cooled,  a  salt  formed,  which  by  repeated  solutions  and 
crj'stallizations  was  obtained  free  from  the  resin,  of  a  white  Cf)lour,  and  in  rec- 
tangular prisms  witli  rhomboidal  bases;  these  were  inodorous,  insipid,  insoluble 
in  cold  water,  but  soluble  in  400  parts  of  boiling  water;  soluble  in  100  parts 
of  cold,  and  24  of  boiling  alcohol;  soluble  in  hot  ether  and  the  Ttrfatile  <m1^ 
but  separating  as  the  sc  fluids  cooled;  and  very  soluble  in  all  the  acids.  CSiveB 
to  do^s,  it  produced  the  ciVects  of  a  strong  dose  of  opium;  but  these  were  rea- 
dily rclieved  by  vinegar.  In  repeating  the  experiments  of  Dcrosne,  Mr.  Thom- 
son obtained  a  much  greater  proportion  of  crystals  of  this  peculiar  salt  from 
East  India  than  from  Turkey  opium,  which  he  conccivc<l  to  militate  ag.ainst 
his  idea  of  its  being  the  sedative  principle,  inasmuch  as  larg^er  doses  of  that 
variety  of  opium  are  required  to  produce  its  sedative  cflect  on  the  system.  Mr. 
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Thomson  has  had  no  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  power  of  this  salt;  bat 
8ome  experiments  by  M.  Orfila*  show  that  although  it  exerts  a  deleterious 
effect  on  the  animal  economy,  yet,  that  the  symptoms  differ  from  those  pro- 
.  dtUMBd  by  opium;  and,  even  from  Derome's  aocottnt,  it  is  not  modi  more  pov- 
erfb)  as  a  sedative  than  opium  itself.f   Scepticism  on  this  subject  ma  Ibrther 
confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  M.  Scrtuemer.    The  first  experiments  of  this 
chemist  were  made  pubUc  about  a  year  after  those  of  Derosne:  but  they  ex- 
cited little  attention  until  he  published  a  second  memoir  in  1817.  According 
to  Sertuemer  the  salt  of  Derosne  is  not  the  sedative  principle  of  opium,  but  a 
combination  of  it  with  a  peculiar  acid  which  he  discovered  in  opium,  and  named 
the  meoonic,  the  sedative  principle  being  according-  to  him  an  alkaline  salt, 
which  he  had  obtained  in  a  separate  state.  This  salt  has  been  named  morphia, 
Bobiquet,  however,  has  demonstnted  the  fUIacy  of  Bertuemer's  opinion  as  far 
nn  It  ooneerns  Derosne's  salt;  but  has  confirmed  his  statement  regaraioff  the  es* 
istence  of  morphia.^    To  obtain  morphia,  he  orders  a  concentrated  solution  of 
opium  to  be  boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  a  small  quantity,  (184  grains 
to  lb.  L  of  opium,)  of  magnesia.    A  grayish  precipitate  forms,  which  is  to  be 
•epented  by  lihntion,  washed  on  the  filter  with  cold  water,  dried,  and  tfiea 
digested  for  some  time  with  weak  spirit  in  a  moderate  heat,  in  order  to  separata 
the  colouring  matter.    The  residue  is  now  again  to  be  separated  by  the  filter, 
washed  with  a  little  cold  alcohol,  and  then  boiled  in  a  larger  quantity  of  recti- 
fied alcohol:  on  fiHeriitg  the  soMoo  whilst  it  is  yet  boiling,  morphia,  beauti- 
fully crystallized  and  almost  free  from  colour,  is  deported  as  it  cools.   By  re- 
peating the  last  part  of  the  operation  three  or  four  times,  with  the  residue  of 
the  previous  boilings,  the  whole  of  the  morphia  is  obtained.    The  salt  thus 
procured  is  colourless,  bitter,  inodorous,  and  crystallized,  in  regular  parallelo- 
pipeds.  It  bums  like  vegetable  matter,  leaving  carbon  as  a  fesSduet  restores^ 
like  the  alkalies,  the  colour  of  reddened  turnsole,  browns  turmeric  paper,  and 
readily  combines  witli  acids  forming  neutral  salts. §    it  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
water,  and  not  very  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  or  ether;  but  it  is  readily  soluble 
in  the  two  latter  fluids  in  the  boiling  statei  the  salt  being  again  precipitsted  hi 
Ctjwials  as  the  solutions  cool.   It  is  soli^le  also  in  oil,  both  fixed  and  volatile. 
Aa^an  alkali,  it  holds  the  next  place  to  ammonia,  having  less  affinity  for  the 
nddnthan  cither  that  salt  or  magnesia.   Morphia  being  scarcely  soluble  in 
water  or  in  the  fluids  of  the  stomach  in  its  uncombined  state,  does  not  display 
in  a  striking  manner  its  properties  when  exhibited  alone;  but  these  aw  Teiy 
striking  when  it  is  combined  with  an  acid,  particularly  the  acetic,  or  the  me- 
conic;  with  the  latter  of  wliich  it  exists  naturally  in  opium  in  a  state  of  combi- 
nation, as  a  super-meconate.    The  sedative  properties,  tiicrcfore,  of  opium, 
appdirto  depend  On  the  morphia  it  coDtainiy  wnieh  aets  very  powerfully  on 
the  animal  economy:  but  tha  meconic  add  in  its  separated  state  exerts  no  pe- 
culiar effect  on  the  animal  system.    Its  principal  chemical  characteristics  are 
the  Inducing  an  intense  red  colour  with  solution  of  iron  oxydized  ad  maximum 
and  a  deep  blue  with  solutiona  of  the  salts  of  gold.   MM.  Mag^ndie  and 
Robiqnet  have  lately  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  salt  obtained  by  Derosne^ 
and  which  they  have  named  narcnttne,  is  that  principle  which  produces  the  ex- 
citement experienced  by  those  who  take  opium  before  its  sedative  effects  are 
felt.    Robiquet  has  proposed  a  mode  of  preparing  an  extract  free  from  narco^ 
tine,  and  yet  eootaimng  morphia.  (See  JBgtmetum  Opii. ) 

.  *  Nouveau  Joum.  de  Med,  torn.  x.  p.  154.  ^ 
\Jtmak9  de  Ckimie,  Ixr.  270.  Derosne  concludes  from  the  effects  of  nttrie 
acid  and  caloric  on  this  salt,  that  it  is  composed  of  oxygen,  hydrogeut  aacote^ 

and  carbon.    It  docs  not  redden  vegetable  blues.    Jbiu,  p.  279. 
^  dnnaks  de  Chimie  el  de  Phy»,  tome  v.  p.  276. 

%  The  nitric  acid  of  commerce,  when  dropped  on  morphia,  communicates 

to  it  a  beautiful  red  colour.  The  following  are  the  characters  of  the  neutral 
compounds  of  morphia  which  may  be  medicinally  employed.  The  acftate  of 
morphia  crystallizes  in  soft,  silky  prisms,  which  arc  very  soluble.  Tiieni^Aote 
in  arborescent  or  branching  crystals,  soluble  in  two  parts  of  water  at  60^.  The 
emhanat  in  ihort  pris  matte  ajftta^  sohibia  in  fbur  puts  of  water  at  60^ 
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In  repeating'  Sertuenier's  and  Rohiquct'i^  experiments,  Mr.  Thomson  ob- 
tained trom  good  ^Furkty  opium,  nearly  three  tiniesi  the  quantity  ut  inorpbtA 
yielded  hf  the  nine  weight  of  Bad  India  opioiD<  that  from  the  ktter  «m  wSaia 
more  coloored,  and  in  smaller  cryataU.  Although  the  utmost  nicety  of  mam- 
pulation  was  not  attended  to  in  the»e  experiments,  yet  as  both  «?pecimcns  were 
treated  exactly  in  the  aume  manner,  the  experiments  are  autiicicnt  to  ahow  the 
eompumtiTe  nchnen  of  these  varietiet  of  the  drog^  in  this  tdtf  and  the  leeolt 
is  certainly  in  fuvour  of  the  opinion  that  the  sedative  property  of  opium  de- 
pends on  this  alkaline  salt;  and  accounts  for  the  fact  wliich  has  hcen  stated 
above,  that  muc]»  larirer  doses  of  the  East  India  opium  arc  rctiuired  to  produce 
its  sedative  eticct  on  the  system.  Practitioners  and  physiuiog^ists  in  this  coun- 
try have  made  but  few  dc«iMTe  experimentt  with  morphia,  to  determine  its 
effects  on  the  animal  economy;  but  this  point  has  been  investigated  by  MM. 
Orfilaand  Majcndie.*  The  experiments  of  the  former  being-  made  upon  dog^, 
they  can  be  regarded  as  important  only  inasmuch  as  they  confirm  the  opinion^ 
that  opium  owea  its  soporific  powers  to  this  salt,  tnd  displays  the  eompaiwtivtt 
aetirity  of  the  different  conhinations  of  the  salt.  Of  theaidine  comfKmnds  he 
found  the  acetate  the  most  powerful,  but  a  solution  of  morphia  in  ohvc  oil  acts 
with  still  greater  intensity,  and  with  more  than  double  the  effect  of  the  aque- 
ous extract  of  opium.  The  experiments  of  M.  Majcndie  being  made  on  the 
homan  ■ubject,  are  more  interesting.  He  found  that  a  quarter  of  a  gnun  of 
aretatc  of  morphia  prorhicf  s  tlic  most  beneficial  effects  that  can  be  expected 
from  an  anodyne,  allaying-  pain  and  prnrurinef  sleep,  without  in  any  degree, 
affecting  the  cerebral  functions;  und  Mr.  Thomson  has  been  able,  from  bis  own 
esperienee,  to  retify  this  laet  The  mlpbate  aeti  hi  a  sinikr  namitiv  hnt  with 
less  encrg)'. 

Medical  properties  and  uns. — Poppy  head*?  or  capsules  possess  anodyne  pm- 
perties;  they  are  chiefly  employed,  boiled  in  water,  as  fomentations  to  inflam- 
ed and  oloersted  surfaces;  and  a  syrup  prepared  with  the  inspissated  deeoetion 
ia  med  aa  an  anodyne  fer  childreii,  ana  to  allay  the  tiokliog  eovgh  in  ehranlo 
catarrh  and  phthisis. 

Opu  m  operates  as  a  powerful  and  very  (hfTusible  stimulus,  but  its  primary 
operation  is  followed  by  narcotic  and  sedative  effects  in  a  degree  much  greater 
than  emild  be  expected  from  the  previoQs  excit#Bent  it  indkieea.  R  aeta  di- 
reedy  on  the  nenrous  system,  and  when  taken  into  the  stomach  destroys  irri- 
tability, and  allays  pain  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  body,  independent  of 
the  circulation;  and  without  inducing  any  change  on  the  composition  of  the 
blood.  As  the  principle,  therefore,  on  which  opium  acts  is  the  same  over  all 
the  body,  the  topical  applieadon  of  it  is  capable  of  ptodvcing  similar  effects, 
only  in  a  diminished  degree,  to  those  rcsu'tlnj;-  from  it  u  hcn  it  i>  t  iken  into  the 
stomach.  The  larger  the  dose  is,  the  more  quickly  its  primary  action  is  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  habit;  and  as  every  part  is  excited  nearly  at  the  same 
moment  of  tine>  the  feneral  eonteqnent  exhaustion  nmit  neeemuily  more 
rapidly  follow  than  when  the  dose  is  merely  sufficient  to  Indooe  a  degree  of 
excitement,  scarcely  exceeding  the  powers  of  the  system  on  which  it  operates. 
Hence  either  the  stimulant  or  the  sedative  effects  of  opium  may  be  rendered 
obvlooa  by  the  extent  of  the  dose  in  which  it  is  exhibited,  and  the  eariy  know* 
ledf^e  of  thig  tmth  might  have  saved  muflh  of  the  keen  contvovjeriy  which  tUt 
subject  at  one  period  occasioned. 

In  moderate  doses  opium  increases  the  fidncss,  the  force  and  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse,  augments  the  heat  of  the  bodv,f  quickens  respiration,  and  invi- 
gorates both  the  oofporeal  and  mental  fiinctiont»  exhibrathig  even  to  intraica* 
tion:*  but  by  degreee  these  effects  are  racceeded  by  lan^or»  laadtode*  nad 


•  Nntivenu  Journ.  de  Afedicinr,  torn.  i.  p  l?3. 

t  it  is  extmordinary  that  Dioscorides,  Galen,  Aurelianus,  and  many  of  the 
anaents,  believed  that  it  produced  cold. 

i  The  Turks  call  opium  afiont;  and  in  the  teriakthanOf  or  opium  shopt  of 
Constantinople,  they  t.akc  it  in  g^raduatcd  doses  from  ten  grains  to  one  hun- 
dred grains  in  a  day.  It  is  mixed  witli  rich  syrup  and  the  inspis&ited  juices  of 
fiuit  to  render  it  more  palatable  and  leas  intoxicating;  and  is  taken  with  a 
ipooB,  ot  mide  up  into  mall  lozenges  stamped  with  the  wofdi^  MUk  Mah, 
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sleep,  and  in  many  instancen  head-ache,  sickness^  lhir«t,  tremors,  and  other 
symptoms  of  debility  s>uch  ustuUuw  tiie  cxccs&ivc  use  of  ardent  spirits,  super- 
v«im.  to  very  larg«  4oan  tbe  piiUMry  eseUeincnt  it  towcely  apparent,  but 
IhepulN  teems  to  be  at  once  diminislied,  drou  sineat  Mid  stupor  immediately 
come  on,  and  arc  followed  by  delirium,  sighinff,  deep  and  stertorous  breath- 
ing, cold  sweats,  couvulstons,  apuuiexy  and  death.  Tbe  appearances  on  dis- 
tectkm  «r»  thott  whioh  indicaito  ue  prevkmt  ezittenee  of  viotent  inflamma- 
tkm  of  the  stOflMwh  and  bowels;  but  aotwithtttanding  tho  lymptoms  of  apo* 
plexy  which  an  over-dose  when  it  proves  fatal  occasions,  no  particular  ap- 
pearance of  Ml  inflMnmatory  state  or  fulness  of  tbe  vessels  of  the  braia  are  per- 
ceived. 

Opium  it  cfficacioiiilj  given  in  tone  ditcatet  of  debility^  a^  for  inttaoee^ 

levers  of  tbe  typhoid  kind,  and  intermittentst  and  combined  with  calomel  to 
check  the  progress  of  gangrene.  In  typlius,  when  given  in  small  doses  fre- 
quently repeated,  it  is  an  useful  assiiitaut  to  wine  and  tonics  in  supporting  the 
vif  Titct  and  at  the  tame  time  allaying  irritation,  and  obttinding  tbe  tuscepti* 
bilitf  of  those  morbid  impressions  which  occasion  watchfulness,  delirium,  tM* 
moT';,  find  suhsultus  tendintim.  It  is  to  this  effect  of  it  tliat  Alibcrl  and  others 
ascribe  it»  power,  when  moderately  used,  of  rendering  the  human  body  less 
susceptible  to  diH'crent  diseases.*  Some  caution,  however,  is  required  in  its 
tkbibitiont  for  if  the  heat  of  the  body  be  nuch  above  the  natural  tlaiidafd» 
and  the  skin  dry,  opium  increases  these  symptoms,  augments  thirst,  and  occa- 
sions restlessness.  Hut  if  moisture  be  coming  on,  opium  accelerates  it,  and 
tranquillity  and  sleep  follow.  Ueuce  tbe  propriety  of  Dr.  Curriers  advice,  not 
to  give  the  cvcninr  dote  of  opiun  in  tbete  fevert  till  very  late,  or  about  out 
or  two  o'oloek  in  the  morning*  when  the  heat  is  subsiding;  or  first  to  lower  tbe 
temperature,  and  excite  sensible  perspiration  by  the  affusion  of  cold  water, 
or  tepid  sponging.-j-  It  is  hurtful  also  where  there  is  any  disposition  to  local 
intiamtr»ation,  particularly  of  the  chest;  and  where  there  is  muclt  determina- 
tioB  to  the  hMd.  Opium  very  matertally  ttsittt  tlie  bark  in  curing  tntcraiittenlt, 
and  prevents  it  from  running  off  by  the  bowels.  When  given  at  the  approach 
of  the  paroxysm,  it  sometimes  checks  its  attack,  or  shortens  and  renders  it 
milder,  and  abates  the  violence  of  tbe  hot  stage  by  determining  to  the  turface,  ' 
and  lodueiog  deep. 

In  acute  rheumatitin  opiom  b  given  united  with  ipecacuanha  or  antimonials,^ 
and  nitre,  and  always  relieves  when  it  determines  to  the  stirface.  In  the  other 
phlegmasia,  however,  it  cannot  with  propriety  be  used  in  the  early  stages; 
but  after  the  inflammatory  action  is  subdued,  it  is  useful  in  quieting  cough,  al- 
laying pmn,  and  procuring  sleep. 

In  eruptive  diseases,  particularly  small-pox,  the  liberal  use  of  opium  is  found 
to  be  highly  beneficial,  when  convulsions  precede  the  appearance  of  the  erup- 
tion, or  if  the  accompanying  fever  assume  the  typhoid  type.  In  malignant  scar* 
ktina,  pemphigus,  and  tevml  Others  of  tbe  exanthemata,  it  it  equally  valiia* 
ble;  but  itt  use  it  coDtia4ndicated  in  thit  clatt  of  ditetttt  when  the  fever  it 
inflammatory. 

In  the  hxinurrhagix  it  is  usefid  when  the  dischat^e  arises  chiefly  from  an 
increased  degree  of  irritability,  and  where  the  pulse,  instead  of  beins^  strong 
aad  folly  it  small,  quick,  and  inten&itting.  Hence  itt  efficacy  in  the  noodiogi 
of  weakened  habitt  after  abortioiM^  and  in  phthisical  haemoptjrtit. '  It  hat  been 


fiterally,  "The  work  of  Gotl."  The  Tartar  couriers  who  travel  great  distancet, 
aiid  with  attonithing  rapidity,  take  nothing  else  to  support  them  during  their 

journeys.   fBaUowaift  Constantinople,  4to.  78.)    There  is,  however,  tome 

reason  for  stipposing  that  the  Mash  Allah,  or  Mrislach  of  the  Turkt,  COQtaiA 
Other  narcotics,  as  those  of  hemp  and  loliunit  as  well  as  opium. 
*  Nouveaux  l^lemem  de  Theruptutuiuc,  &c.  4  edit,  tome  xi.  p.  76. 

\  Mr.  Thomson  says  he  knows  of  no  remedy  that  so  effectually  relieves 
the  excruciating  pain  of  acute  rheumatism,  which  generally  makes  its  attack 
at  night,  as  the  following  combination:  R.  Submuriatis  Uydrargyri,  gr.  jst. 
Atttoorfl  ttttaiiaati,  gr.  i.  Opii,  gr.  jss.  fiat  pikda  Iwii  decumbentit  gBmeada. 
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recommended  also  after  blood-letting,  in  the  hstmoptysis  and  hxmatemeais  of 
the  latter  montlit  of  pregnancy. 

Although  opiates  are  hurtful  at  first,  and  check  cxpectoffation  in  catarrh, 
yet  when  the  cough  remains  obstinate,  their  good  cfTccts  are  undoubted;  and 
in  tlie  contagious  catarrh  or  influenza,  an  opiate  at  bed-time  is  requisite  for 
quieting  the  cough  in  every  stage  of  the  disorder.  la  dysentery,  also,  the  iw- 
nefit  to  be  derived  from  opium  depends  very  much  on  the  bowels  hATin|pbeCA 
previously  well  clcarcc!,  in  which  case  it  allays  the  tomuDa  tad  tcneflnuSf  and 
the  same  remark  applies  to  diurrhcea. 

But  the  spusiuodtc  and  couvuisive  diseases  arc  those  in  which  opmm  is  most 
evidently  useful.  In  tetanus,  although  it  does  not  always  roecced,  even  when 
.  given  in  the  largest  doses,  yet,  many  cases  have  occurred  in  which  the  eontl* 
nued  exhibition  of  large  doses  has  overcome  tlie  spasm,  and  cured  the  diseasei 
particularly  when  it  has  been  judtciuubly  combined  with  cathartics;  often,  how* 
ever,  very  large  quantities  of  the  remedy  have  been  taken  without  any  sensi- 
ble effect  on  the  state  of  the  habit,  and  without  relieving  the  disorder;  and 
the  same  is  the  case  in  hydmphobia,  in  wliicli  180  grains  uf  solltl  oi)iuni  have 
been  taken  in  the  space  of  twelve  hours  without  producing  any  apparent  ef- 
fect It  has  been  found  bcneiicial  in  chorcai  but,  as  in  tetanus,  it  is  necessary 
to  precede  its  use  by  strong  cathartics,  or  at  least  to  give  it  in  eombinatlon 
witn  these.*  In  epilepsy  it  proves  useful  when  given  in  combination  with 
musk;  and  it  has  been  recommended  by  hiplily  respectable  authorityf  in 
eclampsia,  but  its  efficacy  in  this  complaint  is  rather  doubtful.  In  spasmodic 
asthma  it  shortens  the  paroxysms,  abates  the  violence  of  the  cough  in  pertus- 
sisb  when  given  after  the  primary  fever  sobsidesi  and  is  more  especisUy  uaefbl 
in  pyrosis  and  cholera  than  any  other  medicine.  Solid  opium,  cither  alone  or 
united  with  camphor,  is  the  most  effectual  remedy  for  checking  obstinate  vomit- 
ing proceeding  ti'om  a  morbid  irriiabilitv  of  the  stomach.  In  cholic  and  Ueus  it  is 
given  in  eorobinatioamth  laxative^  and  allays  the  spasm  and  pain;  nor  is  it  leas 
efficacious  In  Hutident  colic  with  hemis-  As  a  remedy  in  lues  venerea,  opiomin 
still  relied  on  by  some  fon  ii^n  practitioners,  bnt  the  idea  of  its  anti-vcncrcal 
powers  li;is  been  justly  exploded  in  this  country;  and  it  is  properly  rcg-arded 
only  as  an  useful  adjunct  to  mercury  in  this  disease:  by  diminishing  the  sen- 
sibility of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  it  prevents  many  of  those  inconvenieaccn 
which  this  mineral  is  apt  to  excite  in  the  primac  viz,  and  allows  it  to  be  mom 
easily  introduced  into  the  system."!  In  short,  in  all  cases  where  the  irritabi- 
lity is  morbidly  increased,  ajid  where  it  is  of  importance  to  lessen  pain,  and 
procure  sleep,  opium  is  undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  article  cf  the  Maftenn 
Medica. 

Opium  is  contra-indicated  in  all  morbid  states  of  the  body  where  a  strong 
inflammatory  diathesis  exists;  in  pulmonary  affections,  when  the  cough  is  dry 
and  hard,  and  the  expectoration  difficult  and  scantvi  and  if  not  hurUul,  its 
use  is  at  least  doubtful  in  mania*  in  which  it  geneesliy  ooeasions  festlfsinnsi 
Instead  of  procuring  sleep. 

Externally  used,  opium  is  almost  as  efficacious  as  when  it  is  taken  into  tlie 
storoachj  and  produces  its  narcotic  efFecU  without  affecting  the  head  or  pro- 
ducing nausea.  It  is  applied  in  the  form  of  friction^  eitner  combined  with 
oil,  or  witl)  the  camphor  liniment,  or  in  the  form  of  tincture:  tlms  applied,  it 
may  be  used  in  all  the  diseases  above  enumerated.  Its  good  effects  m  colic 
have  been  often  seen;  and  its  singular  efficacy  in  symptomatic  trismus,  has 
also  been  witnessed  when  rubbed  on  the  jaw  and  applied  to  the  scrobiculus 
cordis  b^  means  of  pledgets  soaked  in  the  tinetuie.  A  piece  of  aoUd  opiom 
stulTed  mto  a  carious  tooth  relieves  the  pain  of  tooth<acbe;  and  introduced 
into  the  rectum,  cither  in  the  solid  form  or  dissolved  in  water  as  an  enema,  it 
affords  relief  in  tenesmus,  in  painful  afTections  of  tlic  prostate  gland,  and  in 
spasmodic  strictures.  A  weak,  watery  soluHon  of  it,  also  is  an  useful  adjunct 
to  iigections  in  gonorrhoea,  and  to  coUyria  in  ophthalmia;  and  the  vinous  tinc- 
ture dropped  into  the  eye  removes  the  suffusion  which  often  remains  in  that 


*  Oliservations  nn  t)ir  AdmmiUrationond  l/tilUjf  of  Furgative  AUdicme^  &c. 86. 
f  Denman.  liland. 

♦  Feanm*»  Obtenaiiont,  Sec  on  MidauHdin  ike  cmtfifLm  Vmmh  ^  ^ 
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disease  aflcr  the  inflammation  has  been  subdncd;  and  restores  the  tone  of  the 
diseased  org-:vn.  The  aqucotiH  sohition  also  Icssenft  the  paia  fit  open  cancer^ 
when  cloths  soaked  in  it  arc  laid  over  the  sore. 

Ophiin  is  exhibited  cither  in  Mibstanoe  as  a  pill,  or  under  the  form  of  tine- 
ture.  It  Is  necessary  to  avoid  cconbining  it  mtk  Mibitances  which  decompose 
it;  and  therefore  solutions  of  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  acetate  of  lead,  sulphates 
of  zinc,  iron,  and  copper;  of  the  carbonates  of  alkalies,  lime  water,  infusion  of 
galls,  and  tnfbnon  dT  yellow  cinchona  bark,  are  incompatible  in  presoriptiona 
with  opium.  In  conibination»  however,  with  vinegiTt  the  vegetable  ifllda,  and 
oil,  its  narcotic  power  is  nuicli  increased.* 

Tlic  dose  of  opium  should  be  reg^ulated  by  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and 
the  peculiar  intention  for  which  it  is  ordered.  I  hc  circumstance  of  the  pa- 
tient having  been  pfovioualy  aecnstomed  to  its  uie  nmst  aho  regulate  the  ex- 
tent of  the  dose;  for  in  this  caae  a  do§e»  which  to  one  unaccustomed  to  its  use 
would  prove  fatal,  may,  perhaps  to  another  in  the  habit  of  taking"  it  be  scarcely 
•ufficient  to  produce  its  sedative  effects.  A  quarter  of  a  ^ain,  or  even  less, 
frequently  repeated,  is,  in  general,  nffidcnt  to  keep  up  its  stimulant  effect; 
and  from  gr.  j.  to  grk  ij.  act  aa  a  sedative*  and  produce  sleep,  while  in  tetanus, 
hydrophobia,  and  some  other  disease,  f^^vss.  of  laudanum  have  ])ccn  given  in 
twenty-six  hours,  without  occasioning  any  bad  effects  or  even  producing  slcep.-j- 

The  use  of  opium  tor  the  purpose  of  exhilarating  the  spirits,  has  long  been 
loiown  in  Turkey,  Syria*  and  CfalnM^  and  of  late  years  it  has  been  unfortu- 
nately adopted  by  many,  particularly  females,  in  this  country.  RusselH  says 
that  in  Syria,  when  combined  with  spices  and  aromatics,  he  has  known  it  taken 
to  the  amount  of  giij.  in  twenty-four  hours.  Its  habitual  use  cannot  be  too 
nueh  reprobated.  It  kDpairs  the  digestive  organs,  consequently  the  vigour 
of  the  whole  body,  and  destroys  also  gradually  the  mentu  eneigies.  The 
effects  of  opium  on  those  addicted  to  its  use,  says  Hussell,  are  at  first  nh'stlnate 
coslivcncss,  succeeded  by  dlarrhcca  and  flatulence,  with  loss  of  appetitt-  ami  a 
sottish  appearance.  The  memories  of  those  who  take  it  soon  fail,  tliey  hecuuic 
prematurely  M,  and  then  sink  into  the  graven  objects  of  scorn  and  pity.| 


•  The  effect  of  veg'etahic  acids  in  a^ipfmenting  tlie  efTicacy  of  opium,  is  ex- 
plained by  what  lias  been  said  on  the  combinations  of  morphia.  I  hc  greater 
power  of  that  preparation  of  opium,  which  has  been  known,  for  upwards  of  a 
Dundred  yeafi^  under  the  name  of  *'Blatk  Drop,**  appears  to  depend  on  its 
containing  an  acetate  of  morphia.  There  is  also  some  reason  for  thinking  that  ^ 
another  preparation  of  opium,  the  Li//uor  Omi  Sdhitivus,  of  Mr.  Hatlcy,  of 
Fore-Street,  liondon,  which  has  been  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  best  prepa- 
rations of  the  drug  hitherto  discovered,  owes  its  eiBcacy  to  the  acetate  cw  moiw 
phia.  The  mode  of  preparing  it  is  as  yet  kept  secret;  but  Mr.  Thomson  says 
that  the  whole  of  the  resinous  part  of  the  opium  employed  is  separated  and 
rejected;  and  he  is  inclined  to  believe  that  acetic  acid  is  employed  to  separate 
the  gummy  part.  Dr.  Paris,  C Pharmacologia,J  states  as  an  objection  to  this 
preparation,  that  it  undergoea  some  important  change  on  being  kept.  But 
Mr.  Thomson's  experience  does  not  allow  him  to  concur  in  this  remark.  He 
used  the  remedy  before  it  was  sold  to  the  Profession,  and  gave  it  the  name  it 
bears;  and  although  he  has  since  constantly  prescribed  it,  and  kept  the  pre- 
|»i«tion  in  ntiier  a  warm  situation,  yet  he  has  not  observed  the  change  of 
which  Dr.  Paris  lias  spoken. 

f  CurnV*  MuUail  Rciwrts,  ?.c.  i. 

\  The  inhahilaiits  of  these  countries  rc[::ard  it  also  as  an  apiirocllslac.  '*  Ad 
vcncrcm  eniui  cicrc  intcgrx  nationes  norunt,  et  in  hunc  usum  adhibent:  sic 
.  Japonenses»  Chinenses,  magis  Indix,  Persx,  iEgyptii  et  TUvcae  aphrodisiacum 
opium,  referentibus  Fr.  Alpino,  Saar,  CHinerar,  Jhd,  Orient, J  Cleyer,  (  I'ph. 
N.  (\  11.x.  .15.)  Foeminas  turcicas  opio  viros  incitare  refert  Jahn,  f.Mat. 
Mtd.  ii.  265.)  Vide  Opium  Chem,  4dque  iVjorm.  invut,  par  C.  A,  Chris- 
Hsn,  8vo.  p.  93. 

§  History  nfJiUppOfi,  ITB. 

I  Mustapha  Shatoor,  an  opium  eater  in  Smyrna,  took  daily  three  drachms 
of  crude  ()])ium.  '1  iic  visible  cfTects  at  the  time  were  the  sparkling  of  bis 
eyes,  and  great  exhllaratiun  of  spirits.    He  found  the  desire  of  increasing  hb 
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WlicTi  opium  has  been  taken  in  an  ovenlose,  tlie  first  thing-  to  be  done  for 
counteracting  its  bad  efi'ect,  i«  the  exhibition  ui  a  puwcH'ul  eiuctic;  and  for  this 
purpose  9j.  of  sulphftte  of  sine,  or  ftom  yrs.  to  grs,  stoof  ndphttle  ofcopper 
diMoWed  in  water  should  be  immediately  swallowed,  and  the  vomiting^  kept 
up  for  a  considerable  time,  and  urg-ed  hy  irritation  of  the  fauces.  Large 
draughts  of  vinegar  and  water,  or  other  acidulated  tiuidii,  should  afierwards  be 
frequently  taken;  and  the  powers  of  the  habit  supported  by  brandy,  ooAee,  and 
ocwdiida.  The  sufferer  should  be  kept  awake,  and,  if  posahls  in  continued 
gentle  motion.  Currie  rc  commends  the  affusion  of  warflu  water  al  106®  or 
108°,*  for  renun  'mp  the  diou  slness. 

^  AduUerutiom.  1  he  Turkey  opiums  when  good,  '\&  covered  with  leaves, 
and  the  reddish  capsules  of  some  species  of  fumeatt  the  inferior  kinds  have 
nqne  of  these  capsules  adiict  inf,'^  to  them.  It  is  frequently  adultemted  with  the 
extract  of  liquorice;  it  >ihoiild  be  reg-arded  a**  bad  when  it  is  very  soft  or  fria- 
ble, of  an  intensely  black  colour,  or  mixed  with  many  impurities,  or  when  it  has 
a  sweetish  taste,  or  marks  paper  with  a  brown  continuous  streak,  when  drawn 
across  it.  It  frequently  happens,  that  in  cutting  a  mass  of  opium,  bullets  and 
stones  have  been  found  imbedded  in  it,  a  fraud  which  is  GOmniitted  by  the 
Turks,  from  which  tlie  rttailcr  alone  sutlers." 

In  the  Journal  de  Pli^biulogie  Exp^rimcntale,  for  January,  1821,  Mr.  llobi* 
quet  has  given  e  new  mode  of  preparing  the  extract  of  opium.  In  rebtion  to 
this,  the  allowing  is  extracted  from  the  Medical  InteU^genoer  for  Februaiy, 
1821. 

♦*  The  nauseating  principle  of  opium,  says  the  author,  has  but  a  small  share 
in  the  effects  which  that  substance  produces  on  the  animal  economy.  It  is 
aow  a  well  established  fact,  that  those  effects  are  the  result  of  propeities  pecu- 
liar to  the  two  principles  recently  discovered  in  optum^  the  ^nareotine*  and 

the  *  morphine.* 

It  results  from  Dr,  Ifajendie's  experiments,  that  the  former  acts  on  the 
•ninal  system  as  a  stimulant,  or  rather  as  an  irritating  substancet  while  the 
latter  is  the  real  anodyne,  «ind  that  which  induces  calm  sleep.   The  presence 

of  two  such  opposite  principles  in  opium,  is,  by  Dr.  Majcndic,  considered  Sfl 
the  cause  of  the  variable  t  nicts  which  that  drug'  is  known  ofte  n  to  produce. 

''The  '  narcotine'  is  the  salt  which  Derosne  discovered  some  years  ago,  and 
which  led  to  the  subsequent  and  more  recent  detection  of  *  morphium'— end  if 
Miet  prindple  be  the  obnoxious  one,  which  it  is  desirable  to  separate  from  the 
eommon  extract  of  opium,  any  method  of  accomplishing  that  object  in  an  ef- 
fectual manner,  will  be  received  with  gratitude.  1  his  method  M.  Hobiqu^^ 
has  the  merit  of  suggesting. 

Make  a  solution  of  opium  in  cold  water,  in  the  same  way  as  if  the  aque- 
ous extract  were  to  be  prepared.  Filler  and  evaporate  to  the  consistence  of 
a  thick  .syrup,  wiiich  is  to  be  treated  in  appropriate  vessels  by  rcclifietl  artiicr, 
taking  care  to  shake  the  mixture  repeatedly  before  decanting  the  xthei'eul 
tincture.  The  latter  is  then  distilled,  to  sepsrate  the  lether,  and  the  operation 
vepeated  by  adding  fresh  sether,  and  re-distilling  as  long  as  any  crystala  of 
'narcotine*  are  obtained  by  the  distillation.  The  solution  of  opium  is  then 
evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  extract,  which  is  preserved  for  use.' " 


dose  growing  upon  him.  He  seemed  twenty  years  older  than  he  really  was; 
his  complexion  was  very  sallow,  his  legs  small,  his  gums  eaten  away,  and  the 

teeth  laid  bare  to  the  sockets.  He  could  not  rise  without  first  swallowing  half 
a  drachm  of  opium,  f  Phil.  Tram.  xix.  289.)  Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Thomson 
was  consulted  by  a  lady,  who  took  a  wme  pint  and  a  half  of  laudanum  every 
week,  and  who,  as  she  began  to  experience  hs  bad  efTects  on  her  constitution, 
was  anxious  to  discontinue  it,  but  was  uncertain  how  to  proceed.  He  recom- 
mended her  to  tret  a  three  ])int  bottle  of  the  drug-,  and  to  continue  her  usual 
dose;  but  after  taking  each  portion  out  of  the  bottle,  always  to  replace  it  with 
water;  so  that,  in  the  progress  of  time,  thu  bottle  would  contain  water  only 
and  her  propensity  would  be  cured.  She  continued  the  plan  for  one  week 
only,  and  having  left  his  neighbourhood,  he  had  no  opportunity  of  knowin|^ 
the  consequence  of  her  return  to  the  abuse  of  opium. 
*  Meporit  on  Water,  i.  80.  <- Cold  water  on  the  head  is  much  superior* 
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0^  The  following*  prepandoh  of  opium  I  extract  from  the  writing^s  of  Ban- 
Huf,  «<Hi8t  Nat.  and  Med.  Indiac  Oricntalis,"  &c.  cap.  4.  p.  20.  They  appear 
to  be  written  from  Bataria,  in  1639— to  Piio^  or  at  feast  to  hare  been  avranged 
by  him.  Spcnkin^,^  Ik  Fluxu  alvi  Hepalieoy*  he  says,  •*Sed  semper,  in  ao« 
gustiis,  ecu  ad  sacram  anchoram,  confugiendum  ad  nobile  istud  c^tractam 
Croci,  jam  alkjuoties  commcmoratum.    Cujus  descriptionero  hie  siibjicio." 

'*B.  Opit  eleetiinini,  (quod  JIM  Toeant,  &  antiquomm  est  Thebaicum 
Bam  AlijnestEg]rptiis»)  Sanguinis,  draconis,  gummi  Benjuini,  Croci  OrientaKi^ 
ex  Persia,  ana,  pnrles  xqnas,  runbrx  Japonicar,  sen  nigrx,  prirtcm  tt  rtiam; 
Conjice  in  vas  vilrcum  oblong^i  fic  aiigusti,  colli;  ucUic  accli  fnrli>is-jni  ex  vino,  ut 
materiam  sen  massam  in  fundo  superemineat,  ires,  aut  qtr.itiior,  digitos.  Vitrum 
bene  clausum  exponatnr  radtit  solaribus;  qui  nobis  pro]}ter  fenrorem,  sunt 
instar  ig-nis  chymici;  Colata  hxc  omnia &ezpres8albititer,eodem  sole  inspisien- 
tur  in  consistcnliam  Extructi. 

"Hujus  dosis  est  k  grania  sex,  ad  novem;  in  formam  catapotii  coactam;  vel« 
in  cocbleari*  vino,  toI  c^nvenieaili  aliquo  alio  Itquore  ditsolutum,"  8(c. 

If  the  amber  herein  mentioned  is  meant  to  be  taken  in  the  amount  of  |  part 
of  an  equal  part  of  the  previous  articles  named,  the  amount  of  opium  will  be 
found  to  be  immense  in  the  doses  given:  but  if  it  is  =  ^  part  of  the  amount  of 
all  the  previous  ingredients,  then  it  is  less  so,  but  still  inhnitely  exceeding 
what  we  at  present  prescribe.  It  is  somewhat  aUied  to  the  Bbck  drop  in  its 
general  fonnation. 

OC^  A  fraudulent  composition,  under  the  name  of  Persian  opium^  about  ten 
years  ago,  was  Tended  in  the  United  States.  The  circumstances  connected 
witt|  it  were  published  in  the  newspapers;  and  in  the  EclectSc  Bepertoiy  of 
this  city,  by  Messrs.  Jackson,  Lnwber,  and  Wiltberger. 

We  may  likewise  mention  that  a  counterfeit  opium,  (like  the  famous  wooden 
nutmegs,)  was  sold  ut  auction  here,  a  few  years  ago,  which  was  extremely 
well  caleolated  to  deeeiTO— and  which  fi«ud  was  not  discovered,  until  the  ar- 
ticle was  exisnuQed  more  at  leisure.  It  was  somehow  or  other  as  fraudulently 
hushed  up.   It  was  made  of  wood. 

The  editor  is  indebted  to  Dr.  vStaples  of  tliis  citj  for  the  foUowiDg 
obeenrattons,  derived  from  very  aitiple  experiencey  on  the  manipiila- 
tions  rcqoisite  for  obtamiDg  morphium,  wnich  he  trusts  will  prove 
of  high  value  to  every  one  who  shall  undertake  to  separate  this  im* 
portant  article  from  the  raw  material ^— 

**  Opitnn  of  the  best  qtiality  is  readily  acted  on  by  water  as  a  solvent;  that  of 
a  medium  kind  requires  a  solvent,  slightly  acidulated  with  SiVf^ekihle.  acid;  and 
Inferior  opium,  especially  if  adulterated  wiih  substances  very  soluble  in  aque- 
ous or  acidulous  menstrua,  should  first  he  exhausted  by  alcohol  slightly  diluted, 
aad  the  tincture  thus  obtained,  reduced  by  distillation  to  nearly  the  state  of  an  ex- 
trsct,  when  it  may  be  treated  by  pure  water,  or  a  menstruum  weakly  acidulous. 

The  best  opium,  and  tiiat  of  medium  quality,  may  be  treated  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  in  order  to  obtain  Uie  morphia  they  contain.  ^ 

Take  one  ounce  and  one  drachm,  (540  grains,)  of  opium  in  coarse  powder, 
or  small  pieces,  forty-five  grains  of  tartaric  acid,'  five  ounces  of  pure  water: 
digest  from  four  to  six  days,  with  occasional  stirring,  in  a  temperature  about 
70^  Fahrenheit;  submit  the  acidulous  solution  to  filtration,  and  wash  the  dregs 
of  opkim  remaining  on  the  filter,  with  one  ounce  of  pure  water,  acidulated 
with  five  grains  of  tartaric  add:  unite  the  washing  wiih  the  filtered  solutioni 
the  whole  will  then  measure  about  five  ounces,  (one  ounce  of  tbe  aolvent  hav- 


•  Citric  acid,  in  qtiantity  similar  to  the  tartaric  in  the  formula,  or  an  equiva- 
lent of  distilled  vinegar,  will  answer  very  well.  Sulphuric  add  cannot  be  used 
as  a  first  solvent  in  the  preparation  of  morphia;  it  is  a  cheap  and  usefiil  solvent 

of  the  morphia  when  separated  from  opium.  Common  impure  vinegar  strongly 
charged  with  acid,  and  without  indication  of  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid, 
does  not  answer  as  well  as  distilled  vinegar,  with  decidedly  less  saturating 
power. 
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acidulous  solution  of  opium,  ao  equal qaantity  of  alcohol  of  S5®  Bcaum^,  (spe- 
cific gravity  about  840,)  the  temperature  will  be  slightly  elevated,  and  the  so- 
lution will  not  have  its  transparency  disturbed^  immediately  aiter  having  added 
the  alcohol,  throw  in  aqua  ammonix  in  quantity  rather  more  thftn  MfficietA  to 
Mtunte  the  acid  preaenti  the  aqua  ammonis  sboald  be  conbined  with  a  amall 
quantity  of  alcohol,  to  prevent  any  disturbance  of  the  transparency  of  the  so- 
lution. About  two  drachms  of  aqua  animonia:  of  s[)ccific  gnvity,  950,  and  six 
drachms  of  alcohol  of  35°  will  be  the  proper  quantities.  In  a  short  time  the 
morphia  will  begin  to  precipitate  in  crystals;  in  twenty  four  houfs  it  may  be 
aeparated,  and  washed  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  digbtly  charged  with  alco- 
hol. Five  hundred  grains  of  opium  by  the  above  process,  will  yield  according 
to  its  quality,  from  tifty  to  seventy -five  grains  of  ciystals,  of  a  colour  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  nankeen. 

The  crj'stals*  obtained  by  the  abore  firocess,  have  among  them  a  small 
quantity  of  narcotine,  which  may  be  sepamled  by  sulphuric  xther,  or  by  heated 
alcohol.  The  morphia  may  be  rendered  pure  and  nearly  white,  by  solution  in 
boiling  alcohol  of  25°  Beaum^,  (specific  gravity  900,)  from  which  it  readily 
CfyftaUixea  as  it  becumef  cool.  The  morphia  ia  alio  readily  obtained  in  a  sa« 
tiafitCtor}'  state,  by  dissolving  the  pulverized  crystals  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
Oaing  alcohol  again,  to  suspend  the  small  quantity  of  colouring  matter  present 
in  the  crystaUi  two  ounces  of  alcohol  will  be  sufEcient  to  purify  one  drachm  of 
the  crystals.  The  quantity  of  diluted  aeid  uaed  abonid  be  barely  aofBctent  to 
dissolve  the  crystals  to  be  purified.  The  acid  should  be  saturated  by  ammoma* 
cautiously  added  to  the  acid  solution;  the  solution  having  been  first  heated  to 
about  150°  Fahrenheit;  as  the  solution  cools,  the  niorptiia  crystallizes,  depriv- 
ed of  colouring  matter;  seven  drachms  of  tlie  col4»ured  crystds  yield  upmffds 
of  five  di>achms  of  eryatab  by  reprecipitation.t 

The  colouting  mutter  contuined  in  opium,  is  suspended  in  the  ivbnvc  opera- 
tions, while  the  morphia  is  precipitated  in  a  very  gatisfactor>  form.  Very  little 
practice  in  the  preparation  of  morphia,  will  enable  the  operator  to  reali/c,  that 
a  ouch  greater  quantity  of  colouring  matter  ean  be  suspended  by  a  given 
quantity  of  alcohol,  than  ean  t>e  removed  by  the  aame  quanti^  of  akoh^  from 
a  precipitate,  made  from  any  solution  of  opium. 

The  following  formula  will  answer  for  the  examination  of  any  specimen  of 
opium;  it  is,  however,  framed  for  the  examination  of  the  worst  kinda. 

Opium  in  coarae  powder  or  amall  pteeea,  one  part  by  weight;  pure  water 
two  parts  by  measure;  digest  in  a  temperature  about  70°  Fahrenlieit,  for  two 
days;  add  alcoliol  of  35®  lieaumc,  (s]i.  gr.  840,)  six  parts  by  measure;  digest 
four  days  more,  filter,  and  wash  the  dregs  on  the  filter  with  two  parts  of  alcohol 
hy  measure;  reduce  the  tinetore  of  opium  thua  obtained  to  two  parta  by  mea* 
sure,  by  distillation  in  a  water  bath { then  throw  the  concentrated  tincture  wlule 
still  hot,  into  five  parts  by  measure  of  pure  water,  of  the  temperature  about 
120°  Fahrenheit;  when  cold,  separate  the  aqueous  solution  irom  the  dark 
brown  colouring  matter  precipitated  by  the  water^  add  to  it  aix  parts  t>y  mea- 
aure  of  alcohol  of  35^,  (ap.  gr.  840,)  tluow  in  ammonia  cautiously,  guarded  bv 
alcohol,  so  that  no  apparent  disturbance  takes  place.  A  satisfactory  cr)^stal- 
line  precipitate  will  be  formed,  and  its  quantity  and  quality  will  indicate  the 
quality  of  the  opium. 


•  The  coloured  crystal?  have  been  used  by  several  physicians  of  this  city 
with  very  satisfactory  results;  and  i  huve  repeatedly  used  them,  without,  in  a 
aingle  inatance,  experiencing  unpleaaant  efiecta  ftmn  the  preaenee  of  a  amall 

portion  of  narcotine. 

f  Suljihate  and  other  salts  of  morphia  may  be  prepared  from  the  fiffet  precipi- 
tation; diluted  sulphuric  or  other  acids  may  be  added  to  the  pulverized  crys- 
tala,  in  quantity  not  quite  sufficient  to  dissolve  all  the  powdered  cr)'8Ul8.  The 
aolvent  abould  he  heated  in  order  to  favour  solution!  in  a  few  hooffi  the  adivent 
may  be  carcfiilly  decantrd  from  the  undissolved  portion,  and  placed  inasitiia> 
tion  suitable  for  slow  evaporation;  by  a  second  crystallization  the  aulphate  of 
morphia  may  be  made  very  white,  and  free  of  coloui'ing  matter. 
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N.  B.  Two  clnehim  of  aqum  aomioiiiae,  fp.  gr.  9S%  wUl  be  mffideiit  toadd 

to  a  solution  made  from  one  ounce  and  one  drachm  of  opium. 

The  above  formula  is  designed  for  the  examination  of  opium  when  several 
days  can  be  conveniently  eroplopred;  as  it  is  sometimes  desu'abie  to  conduct  a 
•peedy  investigation,  the  Mtomutg  outlines  viU  be  MiflRdent  to  enable  a  dtU* 
lul  manipulator  to  aatliiy  hinaetf  of  the  qnaU^  of  a  ipecunen  of  opium,  within 
twelve  hours. 

Opium  in  powder  or  small  pieces,  one  part  by  weight;  pure  water  by  measure 
three  parts;  digest  in  a  sand  batli  at  a  temperature  about  200°  Fahrenheit  one 
hoar  with  constant  trituimtiont  add  twelve  parts  by  measoie  of  alcohol  of  35^ 
Beaum^;  digest  in  a  temperature  about  120°  another  hour,  filter,  and  wash  the 
dregrs  with  four  parts  by  measure  of  alcohol;  reduce  the  tincture  by  distillation 
in  a  water  bath  to  three  parts;  when  thus  concentrated,  throw  it  while  hot, 
into  stz  parts  by  measure  of  pure  water,  heated  to  the  temperature  about  190^ 
Fahrenheit;  when  cold,  separate  the  solution  from  the  dark  brown, .  (alrooit 
black,)  precipitate;  add  six  parts  of  alcohol  of  35%  (sp.  gr.  840f)  throw  in  am- 
monia cautiously,  in  quantity  as  before  directed. 

Morphia  may  be  removed  from  ojpium  without  the  employment  of  any  re- 
n|^t  capable  of  disturbing  the  meconic  acid;  in  other  woids,  without  com- 
bming  that  acid  with  an  alkali.  In  order  to  effect  that  object  the  following 
complex  process  has  been  pursued.  Opium  of  the  best  quality  in  coarse  pow- 
der was  submitted  to  water  at  TU^  for  several  days;  two  parts  by  measure  oftlie 
lnl(cr»to  one  pait  hj  weight  of  the  foraer;  six  parts  of  akohol,  (of  35^  Beaum^) 
were  then  added»  and  digestion  protracted  several  days  in  tlie  same  tempera- 
tttre;  the  tincture  was  then  filtered,  and  the  dregs  washed  with  two  parts  of 
alcohol  of  35°;  the  tincture  and  alcohohc  washing  were  united,  and  reduced  by 
distillation,  (the  retort  immersed  in  a  water  bath,)  to  about  three  parts;  thus 
fedaced,  it  was  thrown  into  six  parts  of  pure  water;  the  clear  liquor  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  brownish-coloured  substance  precipitated  l)y  wntcr,  and  reduced 
by  cautious  evaporation  to  the  consistence  of  syrup;  two  parts  of  alcohol,  of 
35°  were  intimately  mixed  witli  the  aqueous  extract  of  o^ium  thus  obtained| 
•nd  then  tibe  extract  was  decanted  into  a  vessel  contaimng  twenty  parts  by 
measure  of  sulphuric  ether  of  60°  neaum<:.  The  contents  of  the  vessel  im- 
mediately became  of  a  turbid  drab  colonr,  gradually  becoming  of  a  transparent 
lemon  hue;  in  a  few  hours  a  thick  dark-coloured  substance  completely  sepsrsp 
ted  from  the  transparent  xthereal  tincture.  The  aethereal  tincture  was  eare- 
fblly  decanted  from  the  coloured  extraet  undissohred  by  iti  two  parts  of  alcohol 
of  were  intimately  mixed  with  the  coloured  extract,  and  the  whole  again 
tiirown  into  twenty  parts  of  sulphuric  zthcr  of  60°.  It  became  drab  at  first, 
and  clear  lemon  colour  aflerwards  as  before;  the  clear  a:thereal  tincture  was 
again  decanted,  the  extract  ndzed  n  tlM  time  with  two  ports  of  aloohoi»  and 
a  third  time  poured  into  twenty  onnees  of  Kther  of  ThoKthereal  tincture 
first  decanted,  contained  a  large  portion  of  narcotine;  the  second  xthereal  tinc- 
ture coi\tained  a  small  portion  of  the  same  substance;  the  third  scthereal  tinc- 
ture contained  a  small  portion  of  yellowish  resinous  substance.  The  extract 
was  earefully  examined)  and  after  the  xthereal  tineture  was  decanted  the  third 
time,  the  extraet  was  found  to  contain  a  large  portion  of  regularly-formed  crys- 
tals, which  were  separated  by  filtration,  and  cautiously  washed  with  a  small 
portion  of  alcohol.  When  examined  with  nitric  acid  tbev  afforded  decided  indi- 
cation of  morphia  without  a  tnce  of  meconic  aoid:  the  latter  subftaace  exiited 
obimdHitllf  in  the  mieiyilallixed  portion  of  the  extract 

Jnaljftia  of  One  Tkoutand  Grauu  of  French  0piua9» 

Grains. 

Morphia,   104 

Narcotine,        -  -  34 

Colouring  matter  and  resinous  substances,  soluble  in  combination  with  nar- 
cotine and  morphia  in  pure  water,        ------  348 

Colouring  matter  soluble  in  alcohol,  58 
OiU  caoutchouc,  (or'nibstanoe  rcsembfing  it»)  and  frity  tubitance  aoladile 
in  sttlpharie  ether,       •*  ^ 

Carried  over,  -  614 
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Brought  over,       -'•   614 

Earthy  aalts,   4 

SabiUnee  folable  In  water  after  the  eDplpjrnent  of  a  fimitecl  <|iiaiilit7  of 

both  tliat  solvent  and  ulcoliol,  17 

Insoluble  In  the  several  menstrua  employed,     .      •      •      •      •  301 

Loss                                                                                -  St 

Broira  meconic  acid,      ,   33 

1000 

Nu  indication  of  the  presence  of  amadio. 


Nabgotivb  is  usually  separated  from  powdered  opium,  or  from  the  aqueooa 

extract  by  the  ag^ency  of  suljihuric  xtlier:  it  may  also  be  removed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  essential  oils  on  dry  :iih1  liiicly  powdered  opium;  especially  by  oil  of 
turpentine,  which  duisolvcsi  narcutinc,  a  i>nall  purlion  of  coloured  resin,  and 
the  substance  analagooa  to  caoutchouc.  Karcotine  is  predpitated  by  the  ie> 
ag^ents  used  in  the  preparation  of  morphia,  in  all  the  formulx  wluch  have  been 
devised;  in  that  which  I  have  rc'Com;ncndcd,  the  quantity  is  smaller  than  in 
others,  and  the  morphia  is  readUy  separated  by  Uie  agency  of  diluted  acid,  in 

Quantity  barely  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  morphia.  Amr  the  morphia  has  been 
issolved  and  decanted,  the  undissolved  portion  will  consist  almost  exclusively 
of  riarcotinc;  and  this  may  be  entirely  dissolved  in  ucids,  a  sufTicient  quantity 
ot  alcohol  is  employed  to  suspen  1  the  colouring'  matter  and  resin  present  in 
small  quantities;  and  ammonia  thrown  in  to  precipitate  the  narcotine. '  When 
ammonia  is  cautiously  thrown  into  an  acidulous  aleoboljc  solution  of  narootine^ 
it  becomes  almost  immediately  sufficiently  thick  to  he  removed  by  a  bolut 
knife;  the  narcotine  g^dually  assumes  the  form  of  globules,  and  after  some 
time  separates  from  the  li<^uor  containinf^  the  colouring  matter,  and  crystallines. 
Narcotine  if  Ycnr  soluble  m  acids,  but  has  a  weaker  affinity  for  them  than  mov 
phiat  this  exphuns  the  propriety  of  employing  a  limited  acidulous  aolutioaiB 
wie  preparation  of  the  latter. 

The  following  is  a  convenient  metliod  of  preparing  meconic  acid.'^ 
Take  the  magnesian  precipitate  of  M.  UuL>iquet,  exhausted  completely  of 
oolouringr  matter  and  morphia  by  the  action  .of  water,  cold  diluted  alcohol,  and 
alcohol  of  greater  strenfj^at  a  boiling  heatt  treat  this  precipitate  by  sulphuric 
acid  largely  diluted  in  qtiantity  sufficient  to  saturate  tlic  magnesia;  sustain  the 
temperature  at  213°  Fahrenheit,  and  filter  in  an  apparatus  calculated  to  sup- 

Sthe  temperature  during  filtration.  A  clear  liquor  will  be  obtained  of  n 
t  red  colour,  which,  as  it  becomes  cool,  will  deposit  regular  brown  crystals 
econic  acid  united  to  colouring  matter;  these  crystals  when  rcdi^soK  cd  in 
water  or  alcohol,  will  again  crystallize  in  combination  with  colouring-  matter, 
from  which  the  meconic  acid,  in  a  state  of  purity,  cannot  readily  be  separated 
except  by  sublimation.  The  above  process  illiittiatea  the  peculiar  character 
of  meconic  acid  in  relation  to  colouring  mattert  it  hat  AimiGn  stronger  affinitj 
for  that  substance  than  for  morphia.  The  brown  meconic  acid  is  almost  inso- 
luble in  cold  water;  its  solubility  in  opium  seems  to  depend  on  its  peculiar 
combination  in  that  important  substancej  botkthe  brown  and  the  pure  meconic 
acid  are  very  feeble  solvents  of  mmphia.  In  preparing  the  aqueous  solution, 
as  directed  In'  M.  Robiquet,  a  concentrated  solution  is  produced;  it  is  not, 
liowev.  r,  necessary  to  cfTect  this  by  evaporation;  the  opium  should  be  treated 
bv'  a  limited  quantity  of  water  for  several  days,  at  a  temperature  about  70^. 
Yvft  |>arts  of  water  to  one  part  of  opium  are  suffident  to  disadve  all  the  meoo> 
nic  acid,  as  well  as  all  the  morphia  in  good  opium*  The  quantity  of  freshly 
calcined  magnesia  proper  to  be  added  to  the  boiling  aqucou^t  solution  of  opium, 
is  about  ten  grains  to  the  ounce  of  opium.  The  cliUiied  sulphuric  acid  cm- 
ployed  to  saturate  the  magnesia,  liberates  the  colouring  matter  and  mecomc 
acid,  the  latter  having  so  mat  an  affinity  for  it  ai  to  cany  it  into  its  combina* 
tion  with  msfnesta  in  the  maoloble  meconate." 


Note  on  Morphia,  liarcoiine,  and  Meconic  ^dd. — Dr.  Ure,  (in  an  English 
Journal,  about  twdre  months  since,)  from  a  careful  ciiminalioii  of  aaiMtiMh 
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liAS  airiTed  at  the  conclunon,  that  it  is  held  in  loliilion  in  opium,  (when  this 

latter  is  ncted  on  by  water  or  alcohol,)  by  a  peculiar  combination  with 
oleic  or  tiiur^-aric  acid,  liy  recurring'  to  the  Dispensatory,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  by  repeatedly  applying  ictlier  and  alcohol  to  the  extract  of  opium  in 
manner  there  directed,  morphia  may  be  separated  from  its  combinataon  in 
opium  without  disturbing'  the  meconic  acid;  this  renders  it  more  than  probable 
that  there  is  no  such  combination  In  opium  as  the  meconate  of  morphia  so  g-e- 
nerally  adopted,  as  existing  in  that  substance  by  chemists  and  pharmaceuti^ta. 
It  is  probable  that  both  morphia  and  narcotine  are  in  solutions  of  opium  dia* 
solved  by  the  same  solvent— that  meconic  acid  is  peculiarly  allied  to  colourin|f 
matter  in  opium,  which  it  carries  into  its  combination  with  mng-ncsia^  frofli 
which  it  cannot  be  separated  without  combining  the  magnesia  with  an  acid. 


That  opium  may  be  cultivated  with  adnmtage  andmccessfiiUy  in  thto  coun* 

try,  experience  sufficiently  demonstrates. 

In  a  letter,  dated  March,  1809,  Dr.  Wilkins,  of  Haltimnrc,  states  an  experi- 
ment made  by  him  the  preceding  summer,  on  a  few  pon]}ies  in  his  garden, 
and  wbieb,  by  excision  of  the  stem,  yielded  the  article  largely.  He  was  sa- 
tisfied that  any  species  of  poppy  will  answer,  and  the  result  in  his  hands  con- 
vinced him  of  itb  being"  an  object  to  cultivate  the  poppy  for  use,  as  well  as 
beauty,  liis  too  short  communication  is  to  be  found,  (p.  56,)  of  the  6th  vol. 
of  the  Med.  Muteum. 

Here  we  may  remark  that,  independently  of  the  opium,  the  poppj  may  well 
be  cultivated  for  its  excellent  oil  expressed  from  the  seed%as  Well  IS  for  the 
edible  property  of  the  seeds  themselves. 

In  the  rth  vol.  of  the  Museum,  Itill,  p.  142,  Dr.  Milton  Anthony,  of  Peters- 
burgh,  Georgia,  has  informed  me  ef  his  soeeess  in  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy 
and  formation  of  opium,  and  entered  more  fully  into  detail.  The  plants  were 
of  the  Pap.  somniferum,  procured  from  me. — With  many  judicious  and  nsefVil 
hints,  &C.  be  made  from  iiftecn  to  forty  grains  from  each  head,  so  that  from  a 
apace  of  ground  six  yvda  by  ten,  he  procured  more  than  half  a  pound  of  opium, 
a  specimen  of  which  he  sent  me,  and  which  now,  (1831,)  twenty-one  years 
after,  has  been  subjected  to  analysis  by  Dr.  Staples,  whose  report  is  here  given.* 
Some  of  the  tiowers  of  the  poppy  were  seven  and  a  half  to  eight  inches  in  width, 
and  most  of  them  when  fully  grown,  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  in  diameter. 
The  price  of  opium  then,  was  from  thirty-two  to  sixty>four  dollars  per  pound, 
and  yet,  with  the  flattering  prospects  of  the  above  statement,  the  poppy  has 
never  been  cultivated  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  amongst  us. 

A  Mr.  Cordes,  of  South  Carolina,  also  sent  me  a  portion  of  opium  prepared 
by  him,  many  years  ago,  whose  purity  was  equally  conspicuous;  the  partico* 
lara,  I  know  not:  but  to  these  I  have  to  add  the  following  observations  by  my- 
self, on  the  same  subject,  13,10,  June  1.  Being  on  a  visit  to  my  son-in-law,  L. 
Lewis,  Esq.,  of  Audley,  near  Rattlctown  in  Virginia,  I  noticed  numerous 
aingle  and  double  puppies,  of  variegated  colours — some  of  the  double  nearly 
Ibur  and  m  half  leet  high,  and  having  three  and  Ibor  flowers  ftom  one  stalk, 
which,  when  fully  expanded,  were  upwards  of  five  inches  in  diameter.  One 
or  two  of  the  capulses  were  formed,  and  sufficiently  advanced  to  yield  a  milky 
exudation  on  puncture  or  incision.  I  determined,  therefore,  to  amuse  myself 
.  daring  my  stay  of  two  weeks,  by  collecting  the  juice  daily.  The  general  re- 
sult is  compTMcd  is  the  following)— I  found  a  white  tenacious  juice,  drying 
with  the  true  opiate  appearance,  smell  and  taste  in  every  part  ofihr  plint,  (ex- 
cepting the  corolla,)  but  dtHering  ih  its  amount  of  aqueous  matter,  as  evinced 


•  Dr.  E.  Staples'  analysU  of  Georf^a  opium.  — The  opium  labelled  *'  Opium 
made  in  1810,  by  Dr.  Anthony,  of  Petersburgh,  Georgia,"  was  examined  for 
both  morphia  and  narcotine,  and  although  the  quantity  subjected  to  ezptli- 
dment  weighed  only  two  scruples,  and  the  quality  was  not  so  good  as  a  mora 
extensive  preparation  of  the  article  will  insure  it  to  be,  l)nth  morphia  and  nar- 
cotine were  readily  obtained  in  a  perfecll,v  satisfactory  state.  A  sample  of  tho 
morphia  obtained  from  the  opium  above  alluded  to,  I  herewith  send  you. 
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by  its  grater  or  less  fluidity — Eiftu  the  root  of  the  smaflett  pknts  scaradf 
four  iru  lies  Iii^h,  in  soniL-  instance  vu-ldtd  it.  before  it  was  appreciably  con- 
spicuous in  tlie  tender  stems,  whirli  would  iridicate  an  early  elabomt ion  of  the 
juices  taken  in,  and  conveyed  thus  torinaily  aj^  opium  into  every  part.  The 
youngeit  calyzt  combting  of  tvo  ImtM,  wfaieh  nil  oflT  the  Saj  after  the  ex- 
Muuicm  of  the  flower,  it  replete  whh  tlui  juice,  even  in  suflicient  amount,  per- 
haps, to  warrant  their  incision — nor,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  does  this  early 
abstraction  of  the  fluid  from  the  calyx,  at  all  influence  the  amount  of  that  in 
tbefobsequeiitieedeapflale.  Hiecuyx  begins  to  dry  and  fntherbeforethe/iilf 
•xpansKNi  of  the  flower,  it  then  frOi  off,  mud  in  thia  stale,  has  acaredj  the 
Opiuifl  taste,  as  previously. 

The  stem  abounds  wkh  it,  nnd  if  wounded  at  an  inch  apart,  eight  or  ten 
punctures  will  yield  as  niuny  sumll  drops  of  the  while  juice,  rapidly  changing* 
to  a  brownish  mie,  wMi  a  TarnMied  aomee  and  8tr(mg^ 

The  UavtSt  especially  the  strong  veins  or  ribs  of  the  inferior  face,  also  yield 
it  larj^ely,  and  with  the  stem  mig-ht  be  usefully  punctured,  if  experience  should 
evince,  that  the  capsule  is  not  rubbed  thereby  of  its  precious  contents,  and 
wfaieh  I  think  it  is  not.  The  pod  yields  largely  cren  before  the  flower  fans 
conpletelj  fallen  off,  or  if  it  be  stripped  off  it,  and  the  pod  is  wounded. — The 
larigest  amount  seems  about  tw  o,  three,  or  four  days  after  the  flower  falls;  in 
proportion  to  its  size,  then  about  that  of  a  large  marble  or  nutmeg;  when  it 
may  be  wounded  three  or  four  successive  days — rooming  and  evening,  (be- 
fore and  after  the  sun  has  infloenced  it  by  its  heat  to  droofi,*)  in  as  many  places 
each  lime,  eitlicr  by  incision,  as  iisiuil,  lon^'■itudina^ly,  or  trnnsversely,  or  what 
is  p<  rli:i[)s  :is  i^nod,  it  not  belter,  by  simple  puncture  in  either  direction;  and 
which  is  probubiy  less  injurious  to  the  future  growth  of  the  pod.  The  pod, 
however,  appean  to  grow,  even  after  many  ineisions,  and  some  of  them  pene* 
tiating  to  the  seeds,  which  as  much  as  possible  should  be  awided.  From 
whatever  part  abstracted,  this  milky  juice  almost  instantly  concretes;  and  if 
pressed  between  the  fingers,  a  stringiness  b  apparent,  which  it  probably  owes 
to  the  caoatefaoue  in  its  eomposition.  This  concretion  is  a  soft,  poltaeeoas  ad* 
herent  mass;  so  Uiat  aercral  small  drops  coBeeted  on  the  edge  or  a  knifd^  even 
to  the  bijifness  of  a  pea,  will  not  drop  off  on  ttirning-  the  blade. 

It  would  seem  that  about  four  or  five  days  atier  the  flower  fulls  oiY,  the 
plant  and  all  its  parts  begin  to  lose  the  rnilk^' juice,  for  although  it  still  looks 
Ti|forous  and  green,  yet  the  juice  either  retires  altogether*  or  necomea  othct^ 
Wute  disposed  of,  consolidated  and  elaborated  elsewhere. 

The  sffilk,  nevertheless,  I  found  in  several  instances,  many  days  after  the 
captiulc  ceased  to  all'ord  any  juice,  to  yield,  if  green  when  cut,  a  considerable 
amount,  possibly  even  sufficient  to  pay  the  hboor,  when  the  dry  capsdlea  and 
seed  are  not  wanted. 

The  vigour  of  growth  of  the  plants  mny  be  estimated  by  stating  that  in  one 
case,  I  found  five  stems  proceeding  from  one  main  trunk,  and  sixteen  heads  on 
these.  I  was,  however,  unable  to  accomplish  much,  in  the  way  of  collection'* 
the  &r  fifreater  part  of  the  phnta  not  being  adranced  sufficiently  Ibr  my  pn»- 
posc  before  my  visit  terminated;  and  so  few  were  consequently  operated  on, 
that  i  obtained  a  mass  only  about  the  size  of  a  marbl^  but  of  uncommon  puritj 
and  perfection. 

This  year,  I  thiew  into  my  borders  a  nimiher  of  the  seed  from  ffae  abote 
|>lantst  crowded  and  confined,  but  few  came  to  perfection,  and  none  half  the 
size  of  their  predecessors  at  Audlcy.  I  however,  re-ascertained  the  facts  above 
mentioned,  and  procured  opium  from  the  calyx,  capsules,  stalk  and  leaf — all 
alike,  drying  with  the  same  brownish  varnished  ap^iearaoce,  not  dissimilar  from 
a  perfect  vaccine  scab  in  colour. 

In  comparing  the  Lactucarium,  or  Lettuce  opium,  made  at  tlic  same  time 
and  place  as  the  preceding  from  the  poppy;  and  by  similar  punctures  and 
incisions,  &.C.  I  found  the  Op.  Papaveris  to  be  at  first  emission,  white  like 


*  The  heat  of  the  sun  makes  the  plant,  leaves  and  all,  very  flabby,  and  in 
this  state,  arising  apparently  from  the  emptiness  of  the  vessel^  scarcely  a  par- 
tide  of  the  juice  fiulowa  s  wound. 
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cream,  soon  concreting  into  a  fine  brown  varnished  coloured  mass,  and  close]/ 
Qompaeted  by  pictniTO  of  the  knife  uied  to  oMain  itf  whikt  the  Op*  Lactneae, 

thoui;h  equally  while,  and  as  soon  concreting",  never  possessed  the  tenacity  or 
compact  concretion  of  the  poppy  opium.  It  is  more  of  a  grumulatcd  appear- 
ance; and  though  becoming  brownbh,  it  wants  the  shining  vamtsbed  cbaructt^r 
of  the  poppy  opium. 

The  stalk,  the  leaver  the  root,  all  ^eld  the  juice  in  both— the  stalk  is  the 
principal  in  the  lettuce;  and  except  m  large  capsules,  it  is  probably  true  in 
regard  to  tlie  poppy.  The  white  poppy,  the  pap.  somniferum,  yields  a  capsule 
lar^r  than  an  orange;  the  poppy  I  have  here  spoken  of,  gave  none  larger  than 
a  pigeon's  egg.  The  lactucarium  is  very  readily  obtained  when  the  lettuce  is 
running-  vig-orously  to  seed,  from  the  stem  and  all  its  branches,  by  a  slight 
incision  or  puncture,  or  a  complete  excision  of  the  brand  us  or  stem.  In  the 
former  mo<le,  shghtly  cutting  through  the  epidermis  and  the  lactucellac,  begin- 
ning from  the  bottom  of  the  atalk,  loiDetimea  even  two  drops  will  exude  from 
tile  same  puncture. 

The,folIow^ing  observations  on  the  Lacfucarium,  by  Dr.  Staples,  are  important 
in  connexion. with  the  experimental  have  myself  pursued,  as  well  as  others; 
inaamuch  aa  they  all  leem  to  prove»  that  moqihia  and  naKotlae  aienot  piewnt 
in  the  lettuce  opiumt  « if  they  are»  that  it  muat  be  in  wniB  as  yet  unknown 
Itate  of  combination. 

"The  very  pure  specimen  of  lactucarium  wliich  you  sent  me  was  submitted 
to  several  careful  examinations,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  it 
owed  ita  calming  property  to  the  preaenee  of  a.  lubetance  identical  with,  or 
analogous  to  morphia;  the  result  corresponded  with  other  trials  made  several 
years  since,  when  I  snbmitted  specimens  of  lactucarium  obtained  by  an  im- 
porter from  London,  considered  by  him  a  superior  article,  but  in  my  estimation 
nr  infinior  to  y  oun.  I  could  not  obtain  any  trace  whatever  of  either  Morphia 
or  Narcotine  in  Lactuoaritin^  a  result  in  accordance  with  the  researches  of 
M.  Caventou,  on  the  same  aubject»  noUcedintbe  fifth  volume  Dictimmaira 
Dea  Drogues^  page  66.  * 

•*  From  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
,  Dc  J*  B.  CoxB.  <•£.  STAPLES." 


On  the  Prepnrniimi  and  MFfUcinal  Vsc  of  TMct^icarlum  nr  Lettuce  Opium.'^ 
C  Tnauadions  qf  the  Medical  and  Fhtftical  Society  of  CalcutUh  yoL  Vf,J 

Although  lettuce  opium  has  been  long  in  the  handsof  the  profefliion»  various 
opinions  are  still  entertained  as  to  its  utility,  and  some  practitioners,  we  arc 
aware,  do  not  believe  in  its  hypnotic  or  calmative  virtues  at  all.  Much  of  this 
uncertainty  may  arise  from  the  diiBculty  of  procuring  an  article  of  the  same 
oompotttioo  and  atrength,  so  long  aa  different  methods  are  resorted  to  for  pre- 
paring it.  It  is  well  known  to  pharmaceutists  thai  the  extract  of  lettuce,  pre- 
pared, according  to  the  process  of  the  London  Pharmacopo  ia,  1)}  inspissalioii 
of  the  expressed  juice,  is  a  vety  inferior  article  to  the  inspissated  juice  which 
exudes  from  incitionsof  the  plmt,  and  which  alone  is  employed  for  preparing 
tiie  lettnce-opinm  of  Mr.  Young  and  Dr.  Probart.  Indeed,  in  regard  to  the  for- 
mer article,  we  are  not  unwilling  to  join  with  the  opinion  of  those  who  think 
that  lactucarium  has  no  action  at  all  on  the  animal  body.  It  is  different,  how- 
ever, with  the  lettuce-opium  of  Young  and  Probart,  to  which  alone  the  name 
of  bctnenrium  ought  to  be  lestricted.  It  is  a  useful  hypnodc,  in  some  respects 
perhaps  superior  to  opium;  but  unfortunately  it  will  never  come  into  general 
use,  so  long  as  we  depend  on  the  present  sources  of  supply,  aa  it  ia  a  great 
deal  too  expensive. 

We  are  glad  to  find,  however,  that  our  fiiends  in  the  Bast  Indies  have  been 
directing  their  attention  to  the  subject,  and  that  there  seems  good  reason  for 
hoping  that  a  genuine  and  active  article  may  be  prepared  there  at  a  price 
which  will  render  its  employment  in  medicine  more  practicable.  Dr.  James 
Graham,  of  the  Bengal  service,  has  succeeded  in  preparing  a  sample  of  lettuce* 
Opium,  which  he  found  to  possess  powerful  hypnotic  virtues  in  the  dose  of 
nur,  eighty  or  twelve  gnuns,  without  any  of  the  disagreeable  effects  produced 
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by  opium  in  many  constitutions.  He  gives  the  following  account  of  the  mode 
of  manufacturing  it,  and  the  probability  of  procuring  a  sufficient  supply. 

**  Am  thk  pUee*  and  its  neigbboarbood  prodace  the  beit  llalwaib  epiaiii» 
which  is  considered  more  •Crongly  narcotic  tbtn  that  of  Patna,  and  as  the  Coss 
lettuce  seems  to  attain  its  pn^atest  perfection  here,  I  think  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  suppose  tlial  its  produce  is  of  good  quality.  If  time  and  experience 
prove  tbit  to  be  cotrect,  there  will  be  but  fittte  dilBculhr  in  procuring-  any 
qnantilyi  for  t!k»mAv  the  natives  of  this  place  know  it  by  the  name  of  Batlatee 
Ufieem,  (foreign  npium,)and  would  willingly  grow  the  lettuce  and  rollcct  its 
juice  on  reasofiublf  terms.  The  cnltivation  of  the  plant  is  attended  with  no 
ifilEculty,  and  resembles  that  of  the  poppy,  only  giving  the  lettuce  sufficient 
■pace  eight  or  ten  incbea  aionder— that  they  may  be  allowed  to  grow  latge, 
and  not  forced  to  run  to  seed  too  quickly.  •  •  •  The  method  recommended 
by  the  author  for  collecting  the  juice  is  the  following.  •  Having  a  cup  to  con- 
tain the  juice  fixed  in  a  stand  about  a  foot  and  a  lialf  high,  and  a  couple  of 
knives^  one  for  cutting  the  stalk  of  the  lettuce,  you  commence  your  opera- 
tions by  making  a  clean  oblique  division  of  the  stem  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
fioni  the  top — when  the  milky  secretion  immediately  cx'ules  from  both  ex- 
tremitit  s,  and  must  be  taken  up  by  the  knife  prepared  tor  that  purpose.  You 
thus  proceed  by  repeated  divisions  of  the  stalk,  until  all  the  juice  is  collected. 
The  blade  of  the  knife  used  for  collecting  the  juice  ahonld  have  tome  elaiti- 
city,  and  l)e  about  two  inches  long  and  three  quarters  broad,  with  &  blunt 
edge;  for  if  sharp  there  will  be  collected  with  the  milk  a  considerable  qtian- 
tity  of  the  substance  of  the  stalk.  The  cup  should  have  a  cross  bar,  and  con- 
tain a  little  water»  which  will  enable  the  collector  more  readily  to  remove  the 
adhesive  juice  firom  hit  knifie.  *  •  •  The  secreted  juice  it  pellucid  until 
brought  into  contact  with  the  air,  when  it  immediately  becomes  milky;  and  if 
permitted  to  stand  for  a  short  time,  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  graniduted 
mass,  loses  its  adhesive  qualities,  and  gradually  assumes  a  brownish  colour, 
like  that  of  opium.  Lactucarium  prepared  in  tbit  way  is  pure  lettoce^ium. 
Ita  qiiaKly»  however,  depends  much  on  the  size  and  quality  of  the  lettuce.  If 
this  is  either  small  or  of  inferior  quality — or  if  the  juice  is  collected  from 
iprouts  thrown  out  by  old  stems,  it  will  contain  a  very  great  quantity  of  ca- 
outchouc *  *  *  On  trial  it  will  be  found,  I  think,  that  the  mode  of  collecting 
the  juice  jott  described  is  preferable  to  the  brush  of  Mr.  Toung,  or  the  wove 
cloth,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Probart:  for  though  these  remove  the  juice 
perhaps  more  effectually,  tiiey  i^eparate  its  component  partly  and  it  cannot 
easily  be  expressed  from  them  again.' " 

After  a  few  obaervations  on  the  mode  of  drying  the  juice  6iu8  procufed 
and  forming  it  into  cakes.  Dr.  Graham  proceeds  to  relate  the  results  of  bit  e>* 
pcrience  in  the  medicinal  tise  of  it.  He  says  the  usual  tlos'-s  of  the  prepara- 
tions recognised  by  the  liritish  pharmacoptrias  are  a  great  deal  too  small,  aa 
they  are  scarcely  equivalent  to  more  than  half  a  grain  of  his  lettuce-opium,  the 
ptoper  dose  of  which  be  bat  found  to  be  four  graint  at  least,  and  from  that  to 
so  much  as  twelve  grains.  In  some  instances,  however,  he  has  found  two 
grains  sufficient.  In  these  doses  it  produces  quiet  sleep  for  several  hours,  and 
docs  not  produce  disagreeable  nervous  or  stomach  symptoms  afterwards.  In 
particubur,  he  gives  the  letult  of  tiialt  with  it  in  two  indiiMualt  who  coold  not 
take  opium.  One  of  tbete  peraont  found  that  opium  never  produced  sleep  in 
any  dose — nothing  more  than  quiet  and  a  species  of  wandering,  followed  next 
morning  by  irritation,  nausea,  and  headache;  but  four  grains  of  lactucarium 
seldom  failed  to  procure  six  or  seven  hours  sleep,  without  any  unpleasant 
symptoms  in  the  morning.  The  other,  fnm  idiotynoMty  of  eoMtmilioni  coold 
not  bear  opium  in  any  form;  but  on  trv'ing  lactucarium,  on  account  of  sleep- 
less nights  from  tooth-ache,  he  found  it  a  good  and  tpcedy  toporifiCy  Without 
any  of  the  unpleasant  etlects  of  poppy  opium. 

Dr.  Graham  adds  that  he  has  tried  its  narcotic  effects  on  animals,  but 
oould  not  succeed  with  his  experiments,  as  (hey  alwaya  vomited  the  dniy 
•oon  after  it  wat  swallowed.  He  it  in  eiror  when  he  ttatet  that  a  prosimattt 


*  I'he  author  iius  unfortanaiely  omitted  to  mention  in  any  part  of  his  paper 
where  he  writes  from. 
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principle,  like  morphia,  exists  iti  it.  Various  chemists  have  examined  lactu- 
carium  without  findin|^  any  active  principle.  We  have  analyzed  the  lettuce- 
opKim  of  Mr.  Totu^,  but  could  not  aepiimte  anj  bitter  principle  by  the  oidi» 
Miy  proocis  hr  pfepariog^  morphia  from  opium* 


PASTINACA  OPOPONAX.  L.   OpcptniM.  JSt  Oum  S€$m. 

Peniandna  IXgyma.  Nat.  Old.  UMelktm, 

This  plant  is  perennial,  anil  grows  wild  in  the  south  of  Europe; 
bat  the  gum  resin  which  is  laid  to  be  obtained  bj  woandin|[  the 
stalk  or  root,  is  brought  from  the  Levant  and  East  Indies,  sometimes 

in  round  drops  or  tears^  bat  more  commonly  in  irregular  lumps,  of 
a  reddish-yellow  coloar  on  the  oatBide,  with  specks  of  white.:  in- 
wardly of  a  paler  coloar,  and  freqaently  variegated  with  lan»  white 
pieces.    It  has  a  peculiar  strong  smell»  and  a  bitter,  aerid»  some^ 

what  nauseous  taste. 

Neumann  got  from  480  parts,  166  alcoholic,  and  afterwards  180 
watery  extract,  and  inversely  22G  watery,  and  60  alcoholic.  Both 
the  water  and  alcohol  distilled  from  it  were  impregnated  with  its 
flavour.  It  forms  a  milky  solution  with  water,  and  yields  a  little 
essential  oil  on  distillation.  It  is  supposed  to  be  emmena^ugue,  but 
is  rare  1 J  used. 


PHASIANUS  GALLl'S.  L. 

The  Dmg'hiU  FowL    The  Egg  and  ShelL 

From  what  eountry  this  useful  bird  originallj  came,  is  not  asceiw 
tained.    It  is  now  domesticated  almost  every  where,  and  famishes 

one  of  the  most  wholesome  and  delicate  articles  of  food. 

The  e^  only  is  officinal.  The  shell  consists  principally  of  car- 
bonat  oflime,  with  a  small  quantity  of  phosphat  of  lime  and  animal 
matter.  When  burnt,  the  animal  matter  and  carbonic  acid  are  de- 
stroyed, and  we  obtain  a  lime,  mixed  with  a' little  phosphate  of  lime. 

The  contents  of  the  eg^  consist  of  two  substances,  tne  white  a.ud 
the  jelk.   The  white  bmbomen,*  combined  with  a  little  soda  and 

*  Albmaen  it  a  hritdo,  tnmipaveiit  sahotanee^  ofa  pale  yellow  oohur,  aad 
pilutinous  taste,  without  smell,  readilv  aolable  in  cold  water,  inaaiubk  in  boil- 
ing water,  but  softened  and  rendered  opaque  and  white  when  thrown  into  it| 
insoluble,  and  retaining  its  transparency  in  alcohol,  swelling,  becoming  brown, 
and  decrepitating  when  suddenly  exposed  to  heat.  It  generally  ejusis  in  the 
form  ofa  viRid;  tnmapareiit  flmdi  having  ilttlo  taale  or  amell,  and  nadiljr  so* 
luble  in  cold  water.  When  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  165°,  it  coagulates 
into  a  white,  opaque  mass,  of  considerable  consistency;  it  is  also  coagulated 
by  alcohol  and  acids.  Albumen  forms  with  tannin  a  yellow  precipitate,  into- 
hwle  hi  water.  Coagulaied  aibttmm  is  not  folable  oilW  in  cold  or  in  boiling 
water.  It  is  soluble,  but  with  decomposition,  in  the  alkalios  and  alkaline  earths. 
It  is  also  soluble  in  the  acids,  pfrcatly  diluted,  but  may  be  precipitated  from 
thera  by  tannin.  When  slowly  dried  it  becomes  brittle,  transparent,  and  of  a 
yellow  colour,  resembling  amber.  When  decomposed  by  nitric  acid  or  hea^ 
It  is  found  to  contain  more  nitrogen  than  gektio  does.  White  of  ogg  consiata 
of  albumen  combined  with  a  very  little  soda,  sulphur,  and  phosphat  of  lime. 
Albumen  also  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  serum  of  tbo  Dloo4»aodis  found 
in  tlie  sap  of  vegetables.   It  is  highly  nutritioua. 
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tolphar.  The  jelk  is  also  albuminous^  but  contains  a  blaml  oil, 
aDQSOine  colouring  matter.  The  latter  is  sometimes  used  in  phar- 
macy for  suspending  oily  and  resinous  substances  in  water.  The 
fbrmer  is  used  for  ciarificatioa. 


PETROSELINUM.    FanUy.    Tht  Fiant. 

The  inott  that  can  be  said  of  this,  is,  that  it  is  useful  in  cooker]^* 
and  that  the  roots*  &c.  boiled  in  water*  are  presumed  to  afford  it 
diuretic  properties. 

C:^  Fiarm,  U»  S.  secoodsiy. 


PHOSPHORUS.  Fhoipharw. 

Piiosphorus  is  a  semi-transparent  solid,  slightly  brilliant,  and  of  a 
waxy  consistence^  specific  gravity  1,770}  taste  m  some  degree  acrid 
and  disagreeable ;  smell  alliaceous.  It  is  brittle  under  32^;  its  frac- 
ture is  vitreous,  brilliant,  and  sometimes  lamellated;  above  32^  it 
ioftens  a  little,  becomes  ductile  about  90°,  melts  at  99°,  becoming 
transparent  like  a  white  oil;  at  180°  begins  to  be  vaporized,  and  at 
554°  boils*  It  is  crystallizable  into  prismatic  needles  or  long  octo- 
hedra.  It  exists  in  many  mineralst  and  is  obtained  from  bones  and 
other  animal  substances. 

In  its  solid  state,  pliospliorus  is  not  acted  upon  by  pure  oxygen 
gas,  but  when  melted,  burns  in  it  at  80"^  with  a  dazzling  splendour, 
absorbing  abuut  half  its  weight  of  oxygen,  and  forming  pnosphuric 
acid.  In  atmospheric  air,  it.  undergoes  a  slow  combustiuu  at  43°, 
emittiBg  light  in  the  dark,  but  without  the  production  of  sensible 
heat;  absorbing  a  portion  of  oxygen,  and  forming;  phosphorous  acid; 
at  148^  it  bums  rapidly,  but  less  brilliantly  than  m  oxygen  gas,  form- 
ing phosphoric  acid.  It  is  therefore  always  kept  immersed  in  water; 
•  but  even  there  its  surface  is  oxidized,  becoming  white  and  opaque^ 
and  the  water  is  found  to  contain  phosphoric  acid. 

Oxyd  of  phosphorus  is  a  solid  of  a  red  colour,  not  volatile,  and  re- 
quiring a  heat  above  212°  tor  its  fusion.  Sir  H.  Davy  thinks  itma/ 
consist  ot  two  parts  of  phosphorus  and  one  of  oxygen. 

Hydro-phosphorous  acid  is  a  white  crystalline  solid,  but  water  is 
essential  to  its  composition.  It  contains  four  of  phosphorous  acid  and 
two  of  water.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water.  The  solution  has  a  fetid 
odour,  and  disagreeable  taste;  and  eives  out  a  thick  white  smoke 
and  vivid  flame  when  strongly  heated.  It  is  decomposed  by  ignited 
charcoal,  and  by  heating  in  contact  with  ammonia. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  also  composed  of  phoaphoruB  and  oxygen.  It  ia 
crystal  litable,  fusible,  and  vitrescent  Its  specific  mvitj  is  2.687. 
It  dissolves  in  water,  producing  great  heat  It  readuj  attracts  mois- 
ture from  the  atmosphere,  and  then  its  specific  gravity  becomes 
1.4ir.  It  is  decomposed  at  a  high  temperature  by  hydrogen  and  car- 
bon, and  by  several  of  the  metals.  It  consists  of  40  phosphorus  and 
6U  oxygen. 

Phosphorus  burns  in  chlorine  with  a  pale  flame,  throwing  off 
sparks,  and  forms  two  compounds  according  to  their  proportions. 
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PretoMoridt  of  Pltospfiortis  is  a  fluid  as  clear  as  water^  to  which 
its  specific  gxfitf  is  It  emits  acid  fumes  when  exposed  ta  the 
air  by  decomposing  the  air.  It  docs  not  redden  dry  litmus  paper. 
Its  vapour  burns  in  the  Hame  of  a  candle.  It  dissolves  phosphorus 
when  heated.  It  is  decomposed  by  water,  forming  pliospnorous  and 
muriatic  acids;  and  by  ammonia,  ciepositing  a  part  of  its  phosphorus. 
It  is  converted  bj  chlorine  into  the  pci  chloride.  It  consists  of  one 
proportion  of  phosphorus,  and  two  ut  clihii  ine. 

Perehhfidt  of  photphams  is  a  snow-white  snbstance,  crjstalliza- 
ble,  very  volatile,  butfiislbleaDderpressare.  It  iirodiices  flame  when 
esposed  to  a  lighted  taper.  ItsTapour  reddens  litmus  paper.  It  forms 
an  insoluble  compouna  with  ammonia,  having  characters  analogous 
to  an  eartli.  It  is  decomposed  in  a  red-hot  tube  by  oxygen,  and  it  acts 
violently  on  water,  forming  phosphoric  and  mnriatic  acids.  It  con- 
sists  of  one  of  phosphorus,  and  four  of  chlorine. 

Plwsphurtled  hydros:eti  s^as  varies  in  specific  gravity  fioni  4  to  7, 
hydrogen  being  1.  It  has  a  disagreeable  alliaceous  smell.  Itexplodes 
with  a  most  intense  white  lis^ht  in  oxygen  gas.  It  detonates  vvitli  a 
brilliant  ^reen  light  in  chlorine.  Water  absorbs  about  of  its  vo- 
lume; and  it  is  decomposed  by  electricity,  lieated  metals,  sk.c, 

Ifydrophoaphorie  gas^  disagreeable  smell,  specific  gravity  12.  to 
hydroj^Q.  Water  absorbs  j  of  its  volume.  It  explodes  with  a  white 
flame  in  chlortnet  one  volume  absorbing  fonr  of  tne  latter.  It  does 
not  explode  spontaneously  with  oxygen»  bat  detonates  violently  when 
heated  to  303°  Fahrenheit*  three  volumes  absorbing  more  than  five. 

Sulphureted  phosphortts  contains  various  proportions  of  its  ele- 
ments. It  is  exceedingly  inflammable  and  more  fusible  than  either 
of  its  constituents:  1  of  piiospliorus  and  3  of  sulphur  congeal  at  11)0** 
Fahrenheit;  -2  of  phosphorus  and  1 .5  of  sulphur  remain  liquid &t  40% 
and  8  of  phosphorus  and  1  of  sulphur  at  G8°. 

Nitrogen  gas  dissolves  phosphorus,  forming  a  fetid  gas,  which  in- 
flames at  a  low  temperature. 

Phoiphurei  of  lime  is  Insoluble  in  water,  but  thej  decompose  each 
other,  producing  phosphureted  hydrogen  gas,  which  arises  in  bub- 
bles to  the  surface  of  the  water,  where  they  explode  with  a  clear 
flame.  Phosphuret  of  baryta  is  a  brown  massi  of  a  metallic  appear- 
ance; very  fusiblei  luminous  in  the  dark;  decomposed  by  exposure 
to  air;  emitting  an  alliaceous  smell  when  moistened,  and  decomposed 
by  water,  furnishing  phosphureted  hydrogen  gas.  The  phosphuret 
of  strontia  is  very  himilac. 

Medical  use, — With  respect  to  this,  its  employment  is  as  yet  too 
limited,  to  enable  satisfactorily  to  state  its  efViciency  in  medical 
practice.  Its  properties  indicate,  however,  that  lU  powers  must  be 
great,  and  that  too  much  caution  cannot  be  taken  to  avoid  the  dan- 
gers in  which  the  patient  may  be  involved,  by  carelessness^and  inat* 
tention. 

The  following  remarks  from  Dr.  Chapman's  Therapeutics,  maj 
serve  to  evince  its  eflects,  &c  Vol.  2,  p.  ITS. 

As  soon  almost  as  it  was  known,  it  came  to  he  used  in  various 
diseases,  especially  in  France.  But  owing  to  the  violence  of  its  ac- 
tion, w  hich  c  )uld  not  easily  be  restrainetl,  and  the  fatal  effects  it  oc- 
casionally produced,  it  seems  to  have  been  universaUy  abandoned, 
as,  at  least,  an  unruly  and  dangerous  remedy. 

After  a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  it  was  once  more  revived, 
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and  its  Me  ma?  be  traced  in  Bngjand,  id  pretty  nearljr  tlie  iame  dii- 
eiaesy  in  whlcii  it  had  been  nrevioasly  tned  on  the  eontinent  It 
tiiere  experienced  a  aitttlar  fate,  and  probably  for  the  same  reasons. 

In  its  moderate  operatloD,  phosphorua  is  described  as  stimulating 
the  whole  sjatein,  invigorating  the  circulation,  augmentinp;  animal 
temperature,  promoting  the  «orrotions,  particularly  of  the  skin  and 
kidneys,  imparting  force  to  the  muscles,  bracing  the  nerves,  inflam- 
ing venereal  desire,  and  arousing  the  mind  to  animation  and  hilarity  .** 
Its  ethereal  solution  is  unquestionably  the  best  mode  of  exhibiting 
it  This  maj  be  made  in  the  proportion  of  eight  grains  to  the  ounce, 
of  which  four  or  five  drops,  containing  about  one-sixteentk  of  a 
grain,  maj  be  given  twd,  tbreOt  or  more  timet  a  day,  in  tome  epi- 
ritneiia  tinctere* 

Phoephofiii,  if  rightly  adminittered^  is  regarded  among  the  beet 
antispasmodic,  analeptic,  nervine,  and  tonic  remedies.  It  is  regard- 
ed as  stomachic,  carminativey  and  diaphoretic,  dioretic,  lesoivent, 

and  discutient 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  opinion,  that  phosphorus  is  a  medicine  of 
infinite  value,  if  rightly  comprehended  as  to  its  mwlus  operandi.  If 
this  is  the  case,  one-half  of  the  dread  of  its  administration  is  got  rid 
of.  Now,  we  must  first  discard  the  idea  that  the  phosphoric  or 
phosphorous  acids  formed  from  it,  are,  in  ihemsehes^  noxious,  in 
the  minute  quantity  produced  from  the  small  dose  of  the  phospho- 
ras.  It  is  only  in  a  seeondary  manner  that  thej^  beeome  injarions. 
The  primary  injury  is  that  of  a  bam«  indacing  violent  inflammation 
of  the  stomach,  and  this  is  then  angmented  by  the  acid  remaining  in 
contact  therewith.  A  bom  from  any  other  canse  would  be  equally 
injurious,  provided  it  was  washed  by,  or  exposed  to,  the  immediate 
action  of  the  phosphoric  acid;  and  a  burn  in  the  stomach,  from  any 
cause,  would  unquestionably  be  injurious,  or  fatal  accordin*^  to  its  ex- 
tent and  rapidity.  Now  tlie  chief  difficulty  in  giving  phosphorus,  is 
that  of  dividing  it  so  minutely,  that  its  combustion  shall  be  so  very 
slow  and  so  much  diffused  over  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  as  much 
more  to  resemble  the  gentle  results  of  a  mild  rubefacient  and  sti- 
mulant, than  when,  by  a  rapid  ignition  and  more  confined  in  locality, 
an  aetnal  bam  is  prodneed,  accompanied  with  probably  a  death  of 
the  part,  and  augmented  inflammation  in  the  parts  adjoining,  through 
the  agency  of  the  acid  resulting  from  the  combustion. 

We  know  from  esperience,  Siat  externally,  a  bora  from  phospho^ 
rus  is,  perhaps,  more  difficnlt  of  cure  than  from  any  other  cause*-* 
but  why?  Surely  from  the  augmented  influence  of  the  supervening 
acid,  which  comes  in  direct  contact  with  every  part.  Now,  if  so 
externally,  must  it  not,  most  probably,  be  still  more  injurious  on  the 
delicate  membrane  of  the  stomach?  Can  we  doubt,  if  confined  to 
that  organ,  unaccompanied  by  the  oxjgen  iuviscatcd  in  the  saliva 
and  lootl  swallowed*  that  it  would  be  perfectly  innoxious?  And  is 
not  this  the  principal  reason,  why  the  dose  is  required  to  be,  not 
only  small,  but  in  minute  division— as  in  ether?— >by  which  a  dif- 
fusion of  the  article  over  the  whole  surface,  thus  minutely  divided, 
induces  thereon,  the  effects  of  a  stimulant  similar  to  the  external  ap- 
plication of  turpentine,  &c.  and  up  to  tliat  of  moxa,— and  whicn, 
either  from  its  local  impression,  or  the  extension  of  that  Impression 
by  nervous  influence  er  otherwise,  promotes  a  prompt  and  beneficial 
action  over  the  system  at  large.  If  ^  gr.  thua  admimsteved,  is  a  fuU 
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dose,  and  even  produces  prompt  and  useful  effects,  it  follows,  that 
the  injudicious  augmentation  of  that  dose,  or  its  incorrect  prepara* 
tion,  can  only  be  injurious.  Nor  can  we  believe  it  is  in  the  power  of 
any  man,  to  swallow  with  impunity,  the  amount  that  has  been  stated 
to  have  been  done,  by  the  so  called  Fire  A'ing;  for  unless  he  has  some 
mode  of  precluding  the  presence  of  atmospheric  air  in  the  stomach, 
combustion  of  the  phosphorus,  at  animal  neat  must  ensue,  and  that 
rapid  ignition  would  inevitably  burn  and  destroy  the  gastric  tissue. 
As  it  is  not  likely  he  possesses  such  a  power,  it  must  almost  neces- 
sarily follow,  that  the  whole  is  the  deception  of  a  mountebank,  such 
as  we  read  of;  and  have  probably,  most  of  us  seen  examples  of  some 
corresponding  kind.  .  •  . 

The  diseases  in  which  it  has  been  found  especially  useful,  are  fe- 
ver, particularly  continued,  with  malignant  exanthemata,  purpura, 
petechia^  &c.  if  the  retrocession  of  the  exanthemata  should  induce 
distressing  symptoms,  and  thre.iten  a  fatal  issue.  Chronic  bilious 
fever,  inflammatory  peripneumony,  habitual  ophthalmia,  in  a  daily 
excruciating  rheumatic  pain  of  the  right  thigh,  in  which  other  reme- 
dies had  proved  unavailing,  in  melancholia,  mania,  &c.  in  persons 
otherwise  healthy:  in  tetanus,  Boenneker  says  he  gave  it  with  advan- 
tage, and  Trampel  prescribed  it  in  gout,  from  supposing  that  disease 
to  originate  in  a  defect  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  system. 

In  the  MisceL  vere  Utilia  of  Boyle  Godfrey,  M.  D.  1737,  2d  edit 
he  recommends  as  the  best  menstruum  for  calculous  concretions, 
(p.  108,)  the  pJwsphoroua  acid,  made  as  is  now  commonly  done,  by 
slow  combustion;  he  gave  it  diluted  with  several  times  its  quantity 
of  barley  water.  Whether  he  had  tried  it  internally,  or  only  on 
calculi  removed  from  the  bladder,  does  not  absolutejy  appear.  If 
he  did,  it  was  by  injection  into  the  bladder,  for  he  saVn,  speaking  of 
other  attempts,  that  they  were  by  injection  into  the  bladder  of  do^s, 
&c.,  adding,  **  that  to  attempt  it  by  the  mouth,  and  to  go  the  cir- 
culation, to  me  seems  a  mere  chimicra."  Yet  even  this  form  he 
does  not  much  advise.  lie  seems  to  have  given  the  phosphorus  it- 
self internally,  p.  60.       .     >»•  » 

CCj-Pharm.  U.  S. 

Referencet  on  Phosphorus,  as  a  remedy — 

Sprengelf  Histoirc  de  la  Medicine,  5.  p.  510. — BarrJiewiiZt  Thesis,  1760,  in 
Sandifort's  Thcsaur.  Dissert.  1.  p.  159. — Kramer/in  Commercio  litter.  Norim- 
berg,  1733.  Hebdom.  18.  p.  137. — MorgtnsUin^  in  ideniy  for  1753. — Voter,  in 
Meniz,  Dissert,  de  Phosphori,  8cc.  1751.— In  Haller's  Disputationes,  v.  7. — 
Buchner,  Diss,  de  Phos.  Ur.  Anal.  &c.  1755. —  IVolf^  &c.  see  Hooper. — Ilart- 
man,  in  Barchewitz's  Thesis,  above. — Mhinus,  in  1683,  rather  chemical. — 
Marggraff,  Chymische  Untersuchung,  &.c.  1757. — Lebel,  in  Horn's  Archir. 
1810. — Le  Roy,  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  Med.  d'Bmulat  de  Paris,  vol.  1. — AUbert, 
Nouv.  Elem.  de  Therap.  and  Mat.  M.  &c.  v.  1. — Hufdand,  Jour,  der  Pract.  8tc 
T.  7. — Rochefort,  Mat.  Med.  v.  2. — Lnbsiein,  "  Recherches  &  Obs.  sur  la  Phos- 
phorc,"  1815,  lately  translated  into  English,  and  containing  the  fullest  detail 
we  have  on  the  subject. — Med.  and  Chir.  Rev.  5,  6,  7,  10,  11,  13  vol.  passim. 
—Analyt.  Rev.  1.  239.  10.  223.— Med.  Obs.  4.  120. 


PHYTOLACCA.    Poke.    The  Roof. 

American  Nightshade.    Garget,    The  Leaves,  Berries,  and  Roots. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common  North  American  plants,  well 
known  in  New  England  by  the  name  of  cunicum,  shoke,  orcoakum. 
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In  the  soathern  states  it  is  called  pokeweed.    It  has  a  thick,  flesh  v, 

Efrcrmial  root  as  larp^j^  a«  par*nipa.  From  this  rise  many  purplish 
erbaceous  stalks,  about  an  inch  thick,  and  six  or  ^even  Itei  long; 
which  break  into  manj  branches,  irregularly  set  with  large,  oval, 
sharp-poiiiled  leaves,  supported  on  short  footstalks.  These  are,  at 
first  of  a  fresh  green  colour,  but  as  thej  grow  old  thej  turn  reddish. 
At  the  joints  and  division  of  the  branches,  come  forth  long  tranches 
of  MDaU  blabh-colonred  flowerfs  consisting  of  five  coocave  petals 
each,  sarroanding  ten  ttaniinA  and  tea  stiles.  These  are  sncceeded 
by  round  depressed  berries^  having  ten  cells,  each  of  which  contains 
a  single  smooth  seed.  The  young  stems  when  boiled  are  as  good  as 
asparagus,  but  when  old  they  are  to  be  used  with  caution,  bein^  a 
plant  of  great  activity,  operating  both  as  an  emetic  and  cathartic. 
A  tincture  of  the  ripe  berries  in  brandy  or  wine,  is  a  popular  reme- 
dy for  rheumatism  and  similar  ail'ections;  and  it  may  be  given  with 
safety  and  advantage  in  all  cases  where  guaiacum  is  proper.  Tlie 
extract  of  the  juice  of  the  ripe  berries  has  been  employed  in  some 
cases  of  scrofula;  and  cancerous  ulcers  have  been  greatly  benefited 
bj  its  application.  The  juice  of  the  leavesy  however,  is  said  to  be 
more  effectual. 

Dn  Shultz  in  his  ingenious  inaugural  dissertation  on  this  subject 
obscrveSi  that    scabies  and  herpes  have  often  been  removed  by  it 

In  these  cases,  a  solution  of  the  extract  in  water  is  generally  substi- 
tuted where  the  expressed  juice  cannot  be  had.  In  rheumatisms, 
the  whole  substance  of  this  plant  has  at  ditferent  times  tieen  of 
essential  service;  although  the  berries  iiave  generally  been  pre- 
ferred. In  those  rheumatic  aft'ections  whicfi  sometimes  occur  to 
syphilitic  patients,  its  virtue  far  exceeds  iliat  of  opium;  and  it 
seems  more  valuable  than  guaiacum,  espedallj  when  combined  with 
mercufj. 

**For  medicinal  purposes  the  leaves  should  be  gathered  aboat 

July,  when  the  footstalks  begin  to  assume  a  reddish  colour,  dried  in 
the  shade,  and  powdered  for  use.  An  extract  may  easily  be  obtain* 
ed  from  the  leaves  when  gathered  at  this  period,  by  gentlj  evapora« 
ting  their  expressed  juice  to  a  proper  consistence." 

A  tincture  may  be  made  by  dissolving  either  the  extract  or  (he 
leaves,  in  their  green  or  dry  state,  la  common  brandjr,  or  in  the  spi- 
rit distilled  from  the  berries. 

An  ointment  is  also  made  by  powdering  the  dried  leaves,  and 
nixins  them  well  with  hog's  laird,  oi-  simple  cerate;  or  bj  boiling 
some  hog's  lard  and  bees-wax  with  fresh  leaves*  and  straining  the 
mass.  The  proper  time  for  gathering  the  berries  la  this  cliniatt  is 
in  October,  when  thej  become  soft  and  ripe,  and  are  of  a  blackish 
colour. 

The  root  is  to  be  gathered  about  November  or  December,  when 
the  stalks  of  the  plant  are  perfectly  dead,  and  to  facilitate  drying, 
it  should  previously  be  divided  into  small  pieces.  An  extract  may 
be  made  from  the  root  in  the  same  manner  as  from  the  leaves  or 
berries. 

It  is  affirmed  by  a  physician  of  reputation  and  experience,  that 
the  leaves  of  phytolacca  decandra  have  been  found  an  admirable  re- 
medy  in  hmorrhois.  A  strong  infasion  is  given  tntemalljr«  and  if 
it  does  not  speedily  relieve,  (he  same  infusion  is  to  be  injected  into 
Oie  rectum.   This  method  will  in  general  effect  a  perfect  cure. 
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According  to  tlie  experience  of  Drs.  Jones  and  Kollock,  of  Savan- 
nah, this  plant  roaj  be  relied  on  r-^  an  effectual  remedy  for  syy)hilis 
in  its  various  stages,  even  without  tlie  aid  ot  mercury:  and  they  em- 
ploy it  with  much  confidence,  both  internally  and  externally,  in 
rheumatisms,  and  in  cutaneous  eruptions.  One  ounce  ot"  the  dried 
root  iniuhC'd  in  a  pint  of  wine,  and  ^iveu  to  the  quantity  of  two 
spoonfuls,  operates  kindlj  as  an  emetic  The  roots  are  sometimes 
applied  to  the  bands  and  feet  of  patients  in  ardent  fevers.  Many 
country  people  use  the  extract  with  great  confidence  in  its  efficacv 
in  discussing  indolent  tdmonrSt  and  in  healing  various  kinds  of  ul- 
cers. It  is  found  to  operate  as  a  mild  vegetable  caustic,  cleansing  * 
and  healing  foul  ulcers  better  than  most  other  remedies  of  that  class.  . 
In  three  cases  of  apparent  fistula  lachrymalis^  it  is  reputed  to  have 
performed  cures,  by  being  applied  to  tl»c  tumours  twice  a  day  for 
two  or  three  weeks.  This  root  has  also  been  employed  in  compounds 
as  an  article  of  dying. 

q:^'  Phytolacca,  Fharm,  U.S^  root  in  the  primary,  and  berries  in  the  aecon* 
daiy  list^Pliytohcae  Baccx  et  Radix,  Pharm,  N*  York  and  of  PAtt 


PILULJa.— P/LL& 

This  form  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  those  drugs  which  operate  in  a 
small  dose,  and  whose  nauseous  and  ofienaive  taste  or  smell  require 

them  to  be  concealed  from  the  palate. 

Pills  should  have  the  consistence  of  a  firm  paste,  a  round  form, 
and  a  weight  not  exceeding  five  grains.  Essential  oils  may  enter 
them  in  small  quantity;  deliquescent  salts  are  improper.  Efflores- 
cent salts,  such  as  carbonat  of  soda,  should  be  previously  exposed, 
so  as  to  fall  to  powder:  deliquescent  extracts  should  have  some 
powder  combined  with  them.  The  mass  should  be  beaten  until  it 
bcGomes  perfectly  uniform  and  plastic.  ?owders  may  be  made  into 
pills  with  extracts,  balsams,  soap,  mucilages,  bread-crumb*  &c 

Gum -resins,  and  inspissated  juices  are  sometimes  soft  enough  to 
be  made  into  pills,  without  addition:  where  any  moisture  is  requi- 
site, spirit  of  wine  is  more  proper  than  syrups  or  conserves,  as  it 
unites  more  readily  with  them,  and  does  not  sensibly  increase  their 
bulk.  Light  di  V  powders  require  syrup  or  mucila;;es:  and  the  more 
ponderous,  as  the  mercurial  and  oilier  metallic  preparations,  thick 
honey,  conserve  or  extracts. 

Light  powders  require  about  half  their  weight  of  syrup,  or  of  ho- 
ney, about  three-fourths  their  weight  to  reduce  them  into  a  due 
consistence  for  forming  pills.  Half  a  drachm  of  the  mass  will  make 
five  or  six  pills  of  a  moderate  size. 

Gums  and  inspissated  juices,  are  to  be  first  softened  with  the  li- 
quid prescribed:  the  powders  are  then  to  be  added,  and  the  whole 
beat  thoroughly  together,  till  they  be  perfectly  mixed. 

The  masses  fur  pills  arc  best  ke[)t  in  blathiers,  which  should  be 
moistened  now  and  then  with  some  of  the  same  kind  of  liquid  that 
the  mass  was  made  up  with,  or  some  proper  aromatic  oil. 

When  the  mass  is  to  be  divided  into  pills,  a  given  weight  of  it  is 
rolled  out  into  a  cylinder  of  a  given  length,  and  of  an  equal  tiuck- 
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aait  thrCMl^ut,  and  is  then  divided  into  a  ^ven  number  of  equal 
pieces,  by  means  of  a  simple  machine.  These  pieces  are  then  round- 
ed between  the  fingers;  and,  to  prevent  them  from  adherin^j;,  they 
are  covered  either  witli  starch,  or  powder  of  liquorice,  or  orris  root. 
In  Germany,  the  powder  of  lycopodium  is  much  used.  Magnesia  is 
perhaps  preferable  to  auj  oilier  powder  for  covering  pills. 

Take  of  Socotonne  alom  in  Pwtint^  Oa»iiU  §oap^  of  each  an  9fwU 
part^WUh  water  or  syrup  form  a  mass  ft  for  making  pilh,  M, 
i-Idem,  Pharm.  U.  S.  and  N.  Torifc.— Fil.  Aloes,  Pharm.  PhSL 

PiLULJB  Aloss  oum  ZntoiBKHB.  D,   PUla  of  Jiloe9  and  Qingtr. 

Take  of  Hepatic  akeSf  one  ounce;  Ginger  root^  in  powder^  one 
draehm;  Socpf  half  an  ounce;  Essence  of  peppermint^  half  a 
drachm. — Powder  the  aloes  with  the  ginger^  then  add  the  eoap  and 
the  oUf  eo  a$  to  form  an  intimate  mixture, 

FiLULiE  Aloes  CoMPosiTic  X.  Compound  Pills  of  Aloes, 

Take  of  Soeotorine  aloes^  powdered^  one  ounce;  Extract  of  gentian^ 
haff"  an  ounce;  Oil  of  Caraway  seeds^  two  scruples;  Syrup  of  gin- 
ger, as  much  ae  ie  9ufficient,-^Beat  them  together  into  an  honuh 
geneom  mau. 

Although  soap  can  scarcely  be  fhongfat  te  fheititate  the  sotuUon 
of  the  aloes  in  the  stomachy  as  was  supposed  by  Boerhaave  and 
others,  it  is  probably  the  most  coRvenient  substance  that  can  be  add- 
ed to  give  it  the  proper  consistence  for  making  pills.  When  extract 
of  gentian  is  triturated  with  aloes,  they  react  upon  each  other,  and 
become  too  soft  to  form  pills,  so  that  the  addition  of  any  syrup  to  the 
mass  is  perfectly  unnecessary,  unless  at  the  saioe  time  some  powder 
be  added  to  give  it  consistency. 

These  pills  liave  been  much  used  as  warm  and  stomachic  laxa- 
tives: they  are  very  well  suited  for  the  costiveness  so  often  attend- 
ant on  people  of  •edentary  Uvest  Like  other  preparaUona  of  aleei» 
they  are  also  used  in  janndioe,  tuid  in  certain  cases  of  obstructed 
menses.  They  are  seldom  used  for  producing  full  pufgion  but  if 
this  be  required,  a  scruple  or  half  a  drachm  of  the  mass  may  oe  made 
into  pills  of  a  moderate  size  for  one  dose. 

PiLULVE  COLOCVNTHIDIS  CoMrOSll  .L.  U.  D. 

Pills  of  Aloes  and  Colocynthf  formerly  PUulse  Cochise, 

Take  of  Soeotorine  aloes^  Scammony^  each  two  ounces;  Suiphat  of  po- 
tass^ two  drachms;  Colocynth,  an  ounce;  Oil  of  Cioveef  two  fluid 
drachms, — Reduce  the  aloes  and  scammony  into  a  powder^  with  the 
sulphat  of  potass^  then  add  the  colocynlh  in  fine  pot/'dcr,  and  tht 
oil  of  cioveSf  and  with  mucilage  or  simple  syrup  form  a  in(UA»  £• 

In  these  pills  we  have  a  very  useful  and  active  pur^tivei  and 
where  the  simple  aloetic  pill  is  not  sufficient  for  obviating  costive- 
ness, this  will  often  effectually  answer  the  purpose.  Little  of  their 
activity  can  depend  upon  the  salt  which  onters  the  composition. 
These  piUa  often  prodnce  a  copioiiB  discharge  in  cases  of  obstinate 
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eottireness,  when  taken  to  file  extent  onljr  of  five  or  ten  grtint;  but 
the  J  may  be  employed  io  much  larger  doses.  They  arc,  however, 
seldom  used  with  the  view  of  producing  proper  catharsis.  Half  a 
drachm  of  the  mass  contains  about  five  gmiDS  of  the  colocjnth,  ton 

of  the  aloes,  and  ten  of  tlie  scannnony. 
Oj-  Pilulae  Aloes  et  Colocynthidia,  I'harm,  U,  S.  and  of  N.  York, 

'FiLVhx,  Aloes  kt  Mtbrrjb.      D*  7^ 

PUh  of  Mt99  and  Myrrh,  formerly  Pilulx  Bufu 

Take  of  Socotorine  aloea^  two  ounces;  Myrrh,  one  ounce;  Saffron, 
ludf  an  ounce, — Beat  them  into  a  maaa  with  a  proper  quantiii^  of 
syrup,  E, 

These  pills  have  long  continued  in  practice,  without  any  other 
alteration  than  in  the  syrup  with  wliich  the  mass  is  made  up,  and  in 
the  proportion  of  saffron,  uliich  might  indeed  be  altogether  omitte<l, 
without  any  disadvantage.  The  virtues  of  this  medicine  may  be 
easily  uiiderstuod  from  its  ingredients.  Given  lu  the  quantity  of  half 
a  drachm  or  two  scruples,  they  prove  considerably  cathartic,  but  they 
answer  nrach  better  purposes  in  smaller  doses  as  laxatives  or  altora- 
tives. 

This  old  ibrmnia  is  introduced  into  all  the  three  phannacopoeias. 

Pilule  Assafcetid^.    Assafoitida  FiUf, 

Take  of  jSasafoetida,  three  parts;  Castile  soap,  one  parL^WUh  uth 
lar,  (or  bdur^  tineiure  of  OMMfodida^)  beat  into  a  most, 

Pharm.  U.  8.  and  N.  Fork,  The  same  in  that  of  PkiL  with  a 
few  Terbal  alterations. 

Pilule  Aloes  et  Assafcetidje.  E, 

Compound  jSssqfatida  PiUi.   Pills  of  Aloes  and  AssafoBiida, 

Thke  of  SaeoMm  alsAi  mpamdif^  JSomfrnHda^  Soap^  equal part9»^ 
Afm  ihem  into  amass  with  mueilage  of  gumJMbit.  JS* 

These  pills,  in  doses  of  about  ten  grains  twice  a  day,  produce  the 
most  salutary  effects  in  cases  of  dyspepsia,  attended  with  flatulence 
and  cnativ6ncia»**R  &  i'Aorm.— omitted  in  the  others. 

PlLULJB  AsSAVIBTIDJt  CoMPOSrTil. 

Ompaund  Pills  of  JSssafatida. 

PiLUL-fi  Myrrhs  CoMiosiTit.  JJ.    Compound  Pills  of  Myrrh. 

PiLULm  Galbani  Compositjl  L.    Compound  Fills  of  Galbanum, 

Take  of  AssafmHda^  GaWanum,  Myrrh^  eaeh^  eight  parts;  Rectified 
oU  of  amber^  one  patt'^Beat  thm  into  a  man  with  ssmpU  syrtqh 
£. 

These  pills  are  designed  for  anti-hysterics  and  emmenagogues, 
and  are  Terj  well  calculated  for  answering  those  intentions;  half  a 
scruple,  a  scruple,  or  more,  mav  be  taken  every  night  or  oftener. 

The  rectified  oil  of  amber  is  a  very  injudicious  addition,  as  it  pre- 
vents the  pills  from  acquiring  a  proper  degree  of  hardness.  The 
tincture  of  assafoetida^  is  preferable,  and  this  is  certalnlj  Uie  case 
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with  all  those  pilU,  formed  of  sobftuicct  of  wfaiob  a  ttoetnre  is  like^ 

wise  prepared. 

PiLULiE  Auiii  MuRiATis.    PiUs  of  Muiiot  of  Gold, 

Take  of  Aluriai  of  gold,  ten  grains;  IJtjuorice  root  in  powder,  three 
drachms, — fVith  simple  tyrup  form  a  masi  and  divide  into  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pills, 

Pharm.  U.  S. — .V.  Vork,  idem,  except  that  only  one  hundred 
aod  twenty  pills  are  formed. — Phil,  Pharm,  omits  it. 

We  suspect  this  will  be  a  difficult  preparation,  equally  to  appor- 
tion a  fifteenth^  or  eveti  a  twelfth  part  of  a  grain  of  the  muriat  of  goid 
to  each  pill. 

PiLULiE  Gambools  Compositje.  JEf. 

Compound  PUU  of  Gamboge* 

Take  of  Gamboge,  in  powder^  Socotorint  ahee^  in  powder.  Com- 
pound  powder  of  cinnamon,  of  each,  one  drachm;  Snap,  two 
drachms. — Mr  the  powders^  thenodd  the  io<i^  and  beat  the  whole 
into  a  homogeneoue  mass* 

This  is  a  very  useful  purgative  pill,  being  considerabl j  more  ac- 
tiTe  than  aloes  alone.  It  is  introdaced  into  the  N.  Y.  Phamu  with 
the  augmentation  of  the  aloes  to  one  drachm  and  a  half,  and  using 
half  a  drachm  of  gini^er  instead  of  the  compound  powder  of  cinnsr 
mon.    The  FkU,  Pharm,  omiU  it 

PiLULiE  CoLOCYNTHIDIS  ExTRACTI  COMPOSITI. 

FUU  of  Compound  Extract  of  Coheynth, 

Dake  of  Compound  extract  of  eoloeynthf  a  drachm  and  a  half;  Oxtfd 
of  antimony,  half  a  drachm^^Farm  a  ma»$f  and  dknde  kUa 
tkiirty  pilla.   Pharm.  U.  & 

This  is  pretty  nearly  the  composition  of  Fothergiil's  pills.  Under 
this  name  the  Fork  Pharm.  has  a  formula,  in  which  the  mcTd  of 
antimony  is  omitted,  and  the  extract  of  colocjnth  is  diWdedf  into 
pills  of  three  g^sins  each* 

FuAJLM  FsBBi  SuLPHATis*   FiUe  of  Su^^at  of  Iron, 

Take  of  Sufyhat  of  Iron  one  drathm.'^WUh  the  extract  of  gentian 
form  a  moft ,  and  divide  into  thirty  pilU. 

Pharm.  U,  S.  1820,  omitted  in  N,  York  and  Phil,  Phartn, 

Unless  deprived  of  its  water  of  crystallization,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  make  up  tliese  pills! 

PtLVLX  FbRRI  SuLPHATIS  CoMi'OSlT^ 

PiLULA  Fxnai  Composfta  L, 

Compound  pills  of  Sulphat  of  Iron.   Compound  Pills  of  Iron. 
Take  of  Ehubarb^  in  powder ^  one  drachm  and  a  ha^s  Sulphat  of  Jron^ 
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tfpo  scruples;  Castile  soap  half  a  drachm. — With  waUr  form  a 
mass^  and  divide  into  forty  piUs*   Pharm.  U.  S.  1 820. 

We  think  this  formula  inferior  to  either  of  those  of  the  Edinburgh 
or  London  Colleges;  the  sulphat  is  probably  decomposed  in  the  pro- 
cess by  the  soap.  Tlie  Pharm.  of  N.  Fork  and  of  Phil,  have  intro- 
duced a  formula  under  the  above  title  of  the  London  College,  to 
which  the  N.  Fork  Pharm.  gives  the  appellation  of  Griffiths^  pill. 
It  consists  of  two  parts  of  myrrh  in  powder,  and  one  part  each  of 
earfooBat  of  soda  and  sulphat  of  iron,  to  be  made  up  with  syrup, 
pumtum  n^ffkiti  into  pills  of  three  grains  each. 

PiLULiE  Hydraroyri.  JS.  L,  D.  MercxiTud  or  Blue  PilL 
Take  of  Purified  mercury^  two  drachmas;  Conserve  of  rose^^  three 
drarhms;  Liquorice^  in  powder,  one  drachm. — Bi^J  the  mercury 
with  I  he  confection  in  a  glass  mortar  till  Ike  globules  disappear; 
then  add  the  liquorice  and  form  a  mass.  L.  1). 

The  common  mercurial  pill  is  one  of  the  best  preparations  of  mer- 
cury, and  may,  in  general,  supersede  most  other  forms  of  this  medi- 
cine. In  its  preparation  the  mercury  is  minutely  divided,  and  pro- 
bably converted  into  tlie  black  oxyd.  To  elfect  its  mechanical  divi- 
sioD,  it  must  be  triturated  with  some  viscid  substance.  Soap,  resin 
of  goaiacy  honej,  extract  of  iiqnorice,  manna,  and  conserve  A  jroses* 
have  all  been  at  dillferent  times  recommended.  The  soap  and  gnaiac 
have  been  rejected  on  account  of  thar  being  decomposed  by  the 
juices  of  the  stomachy  and  the  honev^  because  it  was  apt  to  gripe 
some  people*  With  regard  to  the  others,  the  grounds  of  selection 
are  not  well  understood;  perhaps  the  acid  contained  in  the  conserve 
of  roses  may  contribute  to  the  extinction  of  the  mercury.  We  learn 
when  the  mercury  is  completely  extinguished,  most  easily,  by  rub- 
bing a  very  little  of  the  mass  with  the  point  of  the  finger  on  a  piece 
of  paper,  if  no  globules  appear.  As  soon  as  this  is  the  case,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  mix  with  the  mass  a  proportion  of  some  dry  powder,  to 

S've  it  a  proper  degree  of  consistency.  For  this  purpose,  powder  of 
]uorice  root  has  been  commonly  used;  hot  it  is  extremely  apt  to  be- 
come monldy,  and  cause  the  pills  to  spoil.  The  Edinburgh  College 
havet  therefore,  with  great  propriety,  substituted  for  it  starch,  which 
b  a  very  unalterable  substance*  and  easily  procured  at  all  times  in 
a  state  of  purity.  It  is  necessary  to  form  the  mass  into  pills  imme- 
diately, as  it  soon  becomes  hard.  One  grain  of  mercury  is  contain- 
ed in  four  grains  of  the  Edinburgh  mass;  in  three  of  the  London  and 
Dublin  nmT Phil.  Pharm.;  in  two  and  a  half  of  the  U.  S.  and  N. 
Fork  Pharm.  The  dose  of  these  pills  must  be  regulated  by  circum- 
stances; from  two  to  six  five-grain  pills  may  be  given  daily.  _ 

It  is  believed,  that  experiments,  fairly  made,  would  sanction  the 
manna  in  preference  to  any  other  substance  for  the  speedy  and  effec* 
tual  extinction  of  the  quicknlver:  and  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  conserve  of  roses,  it  appears  probable  its  i|se  is  only  dependent 
on  the  sugar  in  its  composition. 

PiLUL-«  Hydrargyri  Oxvmuriatis. 
Pills  of  Oxyiiiuriat  of  Mercuriji  or  Corrosive  Sublimate. 
Take  of  oxymuriat  (f  niercury^  ten  grains;  arrow  root,  one  scruple.^ 
ff'iih  murial  of  ammonia  dissolved  in  water  form  a  mass. 


s 
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We  have  already  objected  to  the  name  of  oxjrouriat  of  mercury; 
and  in  the  present  tbnuuia,  it  is  even  still  less  proper.    The  conse- 
quence of  adding;  muriat  of  ammonia  to  corrosive  sublimate  is,  that 
a  diil'erent  ball  in  produced,  ihe  old  sal  alembroih^  and  consequently 
to  ike  full  ezte&t»  the  corrosive  sublimate  is  not  present  in  the  pills 
mtde  up.  The  formula  it  defective  In  not  etetinK  how  many  pills 
are  to  be  formed  from  the  mass  prepared .  The  ^  Fork  Pharm,  has 
modi6ed  this  formula  of  the  old  U,  S,  Pharm.  but  has  not  mended 
the  matter.   Will  the  authors  affirm  these  pills  to  be  corrosive  sub- 
limate? We  doubt  it.    The  prescription,  however,  consists  of  fif- 
teen grains  eacli  of  the  corro"«.ive  sublimate  and  muriat  of  ammonia, 
which  are  dissolved  in  one  iluid  ounce  of  water,  with  which  a  suffi- 
cient quantit  y  of  crumb  of  bread  is  to  be  moistened,  to  form  therefrom 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pills,  or  one-ei2;lith  of  s?//>;)05fr/ corrosive  sub- 
limate in  each  pill.   The  Phamu  of  ridl.  have  omitted  this  recipe. 

Pilule  Uydrargyki  Suh.mlhiatis. 

PUUo/ SubmurUa  of  Mercury  i  Caiomel  Pills. 

Take  of  submuriat  of  mercury^  half  a  drachm ;  Castile  soap,  onescru- 
j^^ff%thw4Uerformamai»  and  divide  into  thirty  pills,  Pharm. 

Here  is  probably  a  decomposition  of  the  calomel  by  the  soap.  The 
N*  York  Pliann,  has  introduced  a  compound  under  this  improper 
name,  viz.  one  drachm  of  calomel,  and  three  drachms  of  Dover's 
w)wders,  made  up  w  ith  syrup,  quantum  sufficit,  into  sixty  pills.  The 
PAorm.     PhSL  under  the  name  Pilula  Hydrargyri  Chloridimitis!* 


FiLVhM  HTDftAROTai  SuBMVRIAtTS  CoMPOSrfSU  £w 

Compound  Pills  of  Submuriat  of  Mercury. 

TakeofSiAmuriat  ofquiduilver^  Precipitated  sulphuret  of  antimony, 
of  eaeht  one  drachma  Ownac^  mpowder^  Uoo  draehms.'^TrUurate 
the  submuriat  with  the predpUated  ntlphuret  ofaniimony,  and  thm 
tvith  tho  gumaCf  add  as  much  mucilage  of  gum  J^reiie  as  will  me 
ihe  mass  a  proper  consistence. 

These  pills  were  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  public  about 
fifty  years  ago,  by  Dr.  Plummcr,  whose  name  thev  long  bore.  He 
represented  them,  iii  a  paper  which  he  published  in  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  Essays,  as  a  very  useful  alterative;  and  on  his  authority 
they  were  at  onetime  much  employed^  but  they  are  now  less  exten- 
sively used  than  formerly.  This  preparation  has  been  admitted  into 
the  iV.  York  Pharm.  supplying  the  articles  in  double  amount,  and 
using  alcohol  instead  of  mucilage. 

•  A  most  admirable  and  simplified  appellation,  to  introduce  into  a  preserip- 
*  < '  n,  m  place  of  Uie  old-&shioned  and  loog  ettabliibed  niHiie  of  taimidifi 
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PiuxMliYBmBJi  BT  Fwu.  JHUi  4^  Jl^frrh  mud  IfmL 

7hke  of  Purified  iron  flings,  one  omeif  Myrrh,  in  powder^  CaUUe 
9oap^  each,  two  drachme.'^WUh  syrup  form  a  ma$$  mid  divkk 
•info  pUi$9  each  weighing  six  grains.  Phftrm.  U.  6.  and  N.  Tork. 

We  believe  this  preparation  would  be  improved  bj  using  the  car- 
booat  ttf  iron  in  place  of  the  filings,  and  donbt  of  its  proprietj  al(^ 
gather  as  a  pharmacopoeial  standard ! 

PiLULiE  Opii.    PHIb  of  Opium. 

PiLVLJi  Opiata  E.  Piluljb  Tbbbaioa  opiate^  or  JTubaie  FiUi* 

7\tke  of  Opium,  in  poioder^  one  draehmj  OutUe  eoap,  iwdve  miint* 
— frUk  toaier  firm  a  tiuut,  and  divide  inio  tixty  nUh,  Pilule 
Opn,  U.  &,  N.  York  and  PhSL  Pharm. 

PiLUL.t  Picis.    Tar  Pills. 

Take  of  Tar,  one  drachm}  Elecampane,  in  powder,  a  stMdent  quan- 
tity  to  form  a  mass,  to  be  divided  into  eixty  piUe*  Pnann«  U*  S. 

Starch  is  better  than  elecampane* 

PiLUL.t  Ammoniureh  Clphi.  E.    Pills  of  Ammoniuret  of  Copper. 

Take  of  Ammoniuret  of  copper^  sixteen  arnins;  Bread  crmnby  four 
scruples;  Water  of  carbonat  of  ammonia,  as  much  as  may  be  suffi- 
cient,— JBeal  them  into  a  mass^  to  be  divided  into  thirty-two  equal 
pills. 

Each  of  these  pills  weigh  about  three  grains,  and  contains  some- 
what more  than  lialf  a  grain  of  the  aminoniuret  of  copper.  The/ 
seem  to  be  the  best  form  of  exbibitiog  tliis  mediciue. 

PiLULA  Unm  CoMPosiTJu        Compound  PiSe  of  Rhubarb. 

Take  of  jRhubarb,  one  ounce;  Socoforine  aloes,  six  dracluns;  Myrrh, 
half on  ometi  Essential  oil  of  peppermint,  half  a  drachm  »'^Meke 
lAm  Inio  a  mass,  with  a  suffiaeM  quantity  of  syrup  of  orange 
peeL  E,   U.  8.  and  Phil.  Pharm. 

This  pill  is  intended  for  moderately  warming  and  strengthening 
the  stomach,  and  gently  opeDiog  the  belly.  A  scruple  of  the  mass 
maj  be  taken  twice  a  day. 

Pilule  Soillju   Pille  of  SquilL 

Take  of  Dried  squills  in  powder^  due  draehm;  Castile  eoap,  twenty- 
four  £^rains^Wiih  water  form  a  mass,  and  divide  into  forty  pm. 
Pharm.  U.  a— omitted  in  those  of  A;  York  tatd  Phit. 

Wo  prefer  the  following>— 

PiLULiE  SciLLITICiE.  E.      SquHl  PiUs* 

PiLuuB  SoiLLA  CoMPosiTJu  JL    Compound  Pills  of  SquilL 

PiLVLA  SoiLLA  cum  ZiNOiBBRE.  D.    SquUl  Pille  with  Ginger, 

Take  of  Powder  of  squills,  one  drachm;  Ginger,  in  powder,  two 
druAmei  Essential  oU  of  aniseed,  ten  drops^'-^Triiurate  together^ 
and  form  into  a  masB  wUh  jelly  of  soap,  D. 
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This  is  an  elegant  and  commodious  form  for  the  exhibition  of 
squills,  whether  tor  promoting  expectoration,  or  with  tlie  other  in- 
tentions to  which  that  medicine  is  applieil.  As  the  virtue  of  the  com- 
pound is  derived  chiefly  from  the  sijuills,  the  other  ingredients  are 
often  varied  in  extemporaneous  prescription. 

The  N.  Fork  Pharm.  has  introduced  the  Pilulae  Scillae  et  Hr- 
dmgjri  Satamiiriatifl!  the  common  pill  of  calomel  and  squill,  the 
proportions  being  two  parts  of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  former,  made 
np  with  simple  sjrupi  into  pills  of  three  grains. 

PiLULJI  SoOiK  SOBOARBOITATIS.' Jr. 

Pills  of  Suhcarbonat  of  Soda. 

Tlake  of  Subcarbomt  SodOf  dried,  two  drachms;  Caslih  saap^  half 
a  drachm, — Ibrm  a  maas^  and  divide  into  forty  pUU.  £. 

The  directions  are  not  snffidentl j  explicit 

This  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  forms  of  giving  soda.  It  was 
introduced  into  use  bj  Dr.  Beddoes;  but  the  pills  were  seldom  well 
.  prepared.  The  salt  must  be  perfectly  effloresced,  and  must  be  beaten 
with  the  soap,  with  simple  syrup,  as  stiff  as  possible.  We  think 
conserve  ot  ro^es  is  jpreferable  for  the  purpose.  The  L\  S.  Phamu 
1820,  and  tiiat  of  iV.  yorA:>bave  the  same  iormuia,  and  that  of  FhiL 
omits  it 

FiLULJt  GuAiAoi  CoMPosiTJb    Compound  Pills  of  GuaiaeunL 

Pharm.  of  iV.  Jbrib— made  up  with  mucilage  of  gum  Arabic,  from 
six  drachms  of  resin  of  gnaiacum;  one  drachm  of  camphor;  twoscm- 
pies  of  opium,  and  one  scmple  of  tartar  emetic— how  many  pills  are 

not  mentioned. 

The  Pharm,  N.  Fork  also  has  the  Pilule  Argenti  NiTn\Tis, 
or  pills  of  nitrate  of  silver,  made  by  the  following  very  imperfect 
formula:— 

Thke  of  Nitrai  of  Siher^  eight  gro&Ms  crumb  of  bread,  a  aufficUnt 
fuanHtyi  with  distilled  ufoter  form  a  moss,  to  b$  divided  into 
tixty/our  piBa. 

We  presume  lunar  caustic  is  intended  to  be  used.  What  is 
the  important  use  of  distilled  water  in  this  formula?  Surely  it  is  ao 
idle  parade  of  superfluous  attention  in  one  particular,  when  forgotten 
or  omitted  in  another.  Are  the  framers  or  this  prescription  aware, 
that  the  moriat  of  soda  in  the  crumb  of  bread,  (an  indeGnite  quan* 
tity,)  is  amply  sufficient  to  decompose  the  nitratl!  Bven  in  the  dose 
of  one-eiglitn  of  a  grain,  if  not  so  altered,  it  is  impossible  to  credit, 
that  the  muriatic  salts  of  the  saliva  and  other  secretions,  should  not 
entirely  destroy  any  activity  in  the  article. — Yide  Argentunu 

Pilule  Mouphijb.   PiUa  of  Morphine, 

Sulphat  of  Morphine!  fifu  en  grains;  crumb  of  breads  quantum  suffi' 
cil  to  form  into  sixty  pills,    Pharm.  N.  York. 

PiLULA  LupuLUB.   PUli  of  fj^ndine. 

Take  ^  lAipidine^  any  quantity j  triturate  and  divide  into  pills  of  six 
gram  each,   Pharm.  N.  York. 
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Take  €f  P^nHne^  one  draekmj  extract  of  gentian^  two  dtathms  to 
make  into  nxty  pUli.   Phftrm.  York. 


PiLVM  QuiHiA  SUI.PBAT18.   PUls  oj  Su^hote 

Slt^hate  of  Quinine^  one  drathmi  extras  af  geniianf  two  drachmeg 
to  make  itUo  sixty  piBe,   Pharm,  N.  TorL  • 

The  PhU,  Phamu  under  the  same  name,  omits  in  the  formula  the 
extract  of  gentian,  and  uses  syrup  and  gum  Arabic  as  the  intermedia 
of  incorporation*  The  amount  of  quinine  is  the  sane  in  bothy  liz. 
one  grain  to  the  pill. 

This  laat  pharmacopoeia  has  also 

PiLVLS  QuiiriJB  SVLPHATIS  ImPUAI. 

Filla  of  Impure  Sulphate  of  Quinine* 

They  are  double  the  above  strength,  viz.  two  grains  to  the  pill, 
and  are  formed  from  the  impure  salt. 

PiLUUi  STRTORNiiB.    PtUd  of  Strychnine, 

Two  grains  of  Strychnine,  thoroughly  mixed  with  half  a  drachm  of 
confection  of  roeeSf  are  divided  into  twenty  Jour  equal  piUe.  Pharm. 
N.  York. 

BtLVLM  TioLU  Olki.  POie  qf  Crotm  OiL 

Made  with  eix  minims  of  the  Oii,  mixed  wiU^  erumb  of  breadf  and 
to  make  up  from  them  twelve  pitts,  Pharm.  N.  York. 

Pilule  Cathabtioa  CoMPosiTJib   Con^jHnmd  Cathartic  PiUs. 

B«  (kimpound  extract  CoHoa^nth,  half  an  omce;  extract  of  Jalapy 
in  powder^  and  Calomel^  eadh  ^ureedraekms;  ganUfoge^  in  powder^ 
two  scruples. — Mix  the  powders,  then  form  them  into  a  mass  with 
water,  which  is  to  be  beaten  with  the  extract  of  colocynthf  and  du 
mde  into  one  hundred  and  eighty  piits.   Pharm.  Phil. 

PiLUUE  CoPAiBiE.    Fills  of  CopaibA 

Take  of  Copmba^  two  ounces;  MagnesiOf  recently  prepared^  one. 
dracnm,^M%x  and  set  aside  till  it  concretes  into  a  piadar  masSf 
and  divide  into  two  hundred  pitts.   Phil.  Pharm. 


PIMPINELLA  ANISUM.  E.  L,  D, 
JSnise.    The  Seeds  and  Essential  OiL 

Anise  is  an  annual  nmbelHferous  plant,  growing  naturally  in  Crete, 
Syria,  and  other  places  of  the  east.  It  is  cultivated  in  some  parts 
of  France,  Germany,  and  Spain,  and  may  be  raised  also  in  England: 
the  seeds  brouglit  £rom  Spam,  which  are  smaller  than  the  others,  are 

preferred . 

Aniseeds  have  an  aromatic  smeil,  and  a  pleasant  warm  taste,  ac- 
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companied  with  a  de^;ree  of  sweetDess.    Water  eitffacts  very  liUlt 

of  their  flavour;  rectified  spirit  the  whole. 

dCj'  Anisum,  Pharm.  U.  S.  and  FhH — ^Not  iotroduced  into  the  N.  Fork, 
although  the  oil  of  Anise  is. 

PINCKNEYA  PUBESCENS.  Mich,    Gtorgia  Bark. 
PenlaniriaMomgyma*  N«t  Ord.  MMuae,  ivm 

<<Tii6  Pineknejra  is  a  low  tree  from  15  to  25  feet  id  hMd.  U 

Swt  in  wet  and  boggj  soils,  from  N^w  River*  8.  C*  along 
tea  coast  to  Flortda;  its  southern  and  western  limit  is  un- 
known. It  was  first  described  by  the  elder  Michaux  in  1791.  He 
perceived  there  was  a  close  afTinity  between  it  and  Cinchona,  but  he 
thought  there  was  a  sufficient  dirterence  in  its  fruit  to  establish  a 
new  j^enus,  and  he  called  it  Pinckneya,  in  honour  of  General  Charles 
C.  Pinckuey.  But  Micliiiux  was  mistaken  with  regard  to  the  dif- 
ference in  the  fruit.  When  mature  it  is  evidently  bipartile  in  the 
line  of  the  dissepiment  as  in  Cinchona.  The  genus  in  every  respect 
corresponds  with  that  uf  Cinchona,  and  tiie  plant  should  be  placed 
under  that  genns.  This  Is  the  opinion  of  Pursh,  Nuttall,  Dr.  W. 
F.  C«  Barton,  and  many  others.  A  small  portion  of  it  was  put  ints 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Farr,  who  detected  Cinchonine  in  it  to  a  consider* 
able  amount^  but  an  unfortunate  accident  preyented  the  completion 
of  the  experiment. 

was  induced  to  try  it  in  intermittent  fever,  from  the  estimation 
in  which  it  was  held  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  I  reside.  It  was  used  in  seven  cases,  six  of  which  were  very 
speeciily  cured  by  it.  In  no  case  did  it  distress  much  the  stomach, 
though  in  two  cases  it  was  given  in  the  quautitv  of  ^j.  at  a  dose, 
after  the  custom  of  the  West^  Indian  physicians,  bose  of  tlie  powder 
3j.    infusion  or  decoction  jj-"* 

FINUS. 

JM&Wflrtu  Mmod^hia,  Nat.  Ord.  Contferm, 

PiNi,  Rksina  et  Oleum. 

The  JReiin  and  Oil  of  the  different  specie  ft  of  Pines,  and  the  inqmre 

Turptntinct  procured  by  burning. 

Pmus  Larix.  E.  Im  D.   Cmmon  ffhite  Larch. 

Venice  Turpentine.    OU  of  Turpentine, 

A  small  and  beautiful  tree,  native  of  Switzerland  and  German/t 

but  much  cultivated  in  England. 

PiNus  PicEA.    Silver  Fir  Tree. 

A  mnderatc-«sized  tree,  native  of  Switzerland  and  Germany,  and 
also  cultivated  in  England,  and  which  is  said  by  Dr.  Thornton,  on 
the  autliority  of  Murray,  who  fcdiovvs  Drs.  Hamel  and  llaller,  to 
yield  the  terebiutliina  vulgaris;  although  Woodvilie and  several  other 
writers  refer  it  to  the  pious  sylvestris. 

*  Abstract  of  Thesis  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Law,  of  Georgia,  a  graduate  of  the  ITnlTC^ 
•ity  ofPemuflfiiiay  1885.— >8ee  also^  uiMkr  CiaabooB. 
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Cammuui  FnmkibMttm^   Burgundy  PiUtk* 

A  tnall  tree,  a  native  of  ScoClindy  and  common  In  Norway,  y  ield- 
ing by  incision  of  its  bark^  a  clear  tenacioni  flnid,  which  concretes 
into  a  resinous  substance  known  by  the  name  of  resina  abietiB.  This 
beins  boiled  in  water  and  strained  through  linen,  is  the  Pix  Bur- 
^undiCa,  or  Burgundy  pitch  of  the  Fharmacopceiag.  But  if  the  boil- 
ing of  the  native  resin  is  continued  till  the  water  is  wholly  evapo- 
rated, and'wine  vinegar  is  at  this  time  added,  a  substance  named 
coh)[)hony  is  formed.  Tingry  says  the  real  Burgundy  pilch  is  col- 
lected from  the  Pinu9  pieea, — U.  S,  Pharm.,  and  N.  I'ork  and  PML 

PiNus  Stlvbstris.  E,  L.  D.    inid  Pine  or  Scotch  Fir, 

Common  7\irfieniki£.  OUof  Tmrpentme.  Bonn.  Tar.  BUukPUtk. 

Inhabits  more  generally  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  com- 
mon likewise  in  Scotland;  Miller,  however,  describes  the  Scotch  tree 

as  a  distinct  species,  under  the  name  of  pihus  rubra.    The  pinns 

sylvestris  not  only  furnishes  most  abundantly  the  pix  llquida,  or  tar, 
but  also  from  it  may  be  obtained  the  coumon  turpentine,  and  the 
white  and  yeliowibh  resius. 

PiNus  Palvstris* 

Tbr.    Tht  impure  Thirpeniuu  procured  by  bwtdng. 

norm.  U.  S>  and  PJUt^that  of  York  introduces  the  pinus 
Mistralis  as  the  source  of  the  tar. 

PiNUs  Balsamea.  £.  D.  L.    Balm  of  Gilead  Fir,    Hemlock  Fir. 
Canada  Balsam,    Canadian  Turpentine, 
Pinus  Canadensis.  Phamu  PhiL 

The  products  of  the  different  species  of  pine  maj  be  atnnged, 

1.  Into  those  which  exude  spontaneously. 

2.  Into  those  procurecl  by  wounding  the  tree. 
S.  Into  those  procured  by  decoction.  And 

4.  Into  those  which  are  procured  by  the  action  of  fire. 

By  Exudation. 

The  pinus  larix  exudes  a  species  of  manna,  called  Brian^on 
Manna,  but  it  is  not  used;  as,  besides  the  saccharine  matter,  it  evi- 
dently contains  turpentine. 

From  the  pinus  abies,  and  also  from  the  pinus  sylvestris,  in  warm 
seasons  and  climates,  a  resinous  juice  exudes  spontaneously,  which 
hardens  into  tears  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  the  common  frank- 
incense, or  Thus  of  the  former  editions  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia, 
but  no  longer  officinal.  It  is  a  solid  brittle  resin,  brought  to  us  in 
tears,  or  masses,  of  a  brownish  or  jrellowish  colour  on  the  outsidei 
internally  whitish,  or  variegated  with  white  specks,  of  a  bitterish, 
acrid,  not  agreeable  taste,  with  little  smell. 

Real  Buigondj  pitch  is  collected,  according  to  Tingry,  from  the 
pinus  picea,  or  spruce  fir  tree.    The  resinous  juice  which  exudes 
from  this  species  is  less  fluid  and  less  transparent  than  the  proper 
^  turpentines.    It  is  collected  by  the  peasants,  strained  through 
*  cloths,  and  put  into  barrels.    If  its  consistence  be  too  thick,  it  is 
mixed  over  the  fire  wUh  a  little  turpentine  and  oil  of  turpentine. 
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To  obtain  the  products  of  the  second  kind,  a  series  of  wounds  i« 
mede  through  the  bark  into  the  wood*  beeinning  at  the  bottom^  and 
rising  graduallj  upwards,  until  a  stripe  of  the  ^rk,  about  nine  feet 

high,  be  removed,  which  is  commonly  effected  in  about  four  years* 
The  same  operation  is  then  repeated  on  the  opposite  side.  The  opo» 
ration  is  then  recommenced  close  to  the  edge  of  the  former  wound, 
which  by  this  time  is  nearly  closed.  A  tree  worked  in  this  manner 
will  survive,  and  furnisii  turpentine  for  near  a  century.  The  juice, 
or  turpentine  which  flows  from  the^e  wounds,  during  summer,  i» 
collected  in  a  small  cavitj  formed  io  the  earthy  at  the  bottom  of  the 
incisions,  from  which  it  is  occasionallj  removed  into  proper  reser- 
voirs previous  to  its  purification. 

As  the  trees  exude  very  little  juice  during  cold  weather,  no  new 
incisions  are  made  in  winter;  but  the  old  ones  |et  covered  with  a 
soft  resinous  crust,  (called  barras^  when  it  is  impure,  and  mixed 
with  bits  of  bark,  dust,  and  sand;  gallipot,  when  collected  with 
more  care;  or  tvhiie  incense^  when  it  ii<  allowed  to  remain  so  long 
exposed  that  it  becomes  resinified,)  wliich  is  scraped  off*,  and  also 
collected  for  subsequent  purification.  All  these  products  are  purified 
bjr  lit^uefaction  and  filtration.  They  consist  almost  entirely  of  essen- 
tial oil  and  a  resin,  and  differ  only  in  the  proportions;  the  turpentine 
containing  the  largest  proportion  of  oil,  ana  the  gallipot  or  resin. 
'Although  gallipot  contains  essential  oil,  the  quantity  is  so  small* 
that  it  IS  never  subjected  to  distillation,  but  is  purified  by  melting  it 
with  a  very  gentle  fire,  and  filtrating  it.  By  this  process  it  still 
contains  essential  oil,  and  is  often  sold  by  the  name  of  Burgundy 
pitch.  If  boiling  water  be  added  to  it  after  it  is  strained,  but  while 
it  is  still  fluid,  and  they  be  agitated  together,  till  the  mass  cools,  we 
have  a  yellow  resin,  which,  Irom  still  containing  some  essential  oil, 
is  preferred  to  that  prepared,  by  a  similar  process,  from  the  residuum 
of  the  distillation  of  turpentine.  A  simple  mixture  of  gallipot  and 
barras,  made  without  heat,  is  often  sold  under  the  name  of  Burgundy 
pitch;  but  the  mass  resulting  from  this  combination  soon  becomes 
friable.  It  has  neither  the  nnctoosityf  viscidity*  tenacity,  nor 
smell,  which  distinguish  the  real  kind. 

Turpentines, 

Turpentines,  or  fluid  resinous  juices  obtained  by  incision,  have  dif^ 
ferent  appellations,  chiefly  according  to.the country  from  which  thej 
are  procured. 

Balsam  of  Canada,  from  the  Puttia  babamia  and  Fimtt  Gbmk 
denn$*  * 

Resina  liquida  Pirn  Balsamtm*  B. 
TerMtUhina  Canadensis.  L. 
BaUamum  Canadenae,  D. 
Cyprian  turpentine,  from  the  Fiitada  terMfUluu, 

ferebinthina  chia.  L. 
Strasburgh  turpentine,  from  the  Finns  piceou 
Venice  turpentine,  from  the  Pinus  larix, 

Resina  hquida  pint  iaricis,  E. 

y  erebijiihina  veneta*  D. 
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Common  turpentine,  from  the  Pmu»  syhMrii* 

Terebinthina  vnls^aris.    L.  D. 
Hungarian  bal^m,  from  the  Finus  sylvestrUf  var,  MughoB. 
Carpatian  balsam,  from  the  Pinua  cembra. 

None  of  these  are  properly  baUainsj  which  term  is  now  confined 
by  chemists  to  those  resinous  substances  which  contain  benzoic  acid. 
The  Edinburgh  College  have  denominated  them  liquid  realns*  vbich 
is  rather  a  description  than  a  name.  Perhaps  the  London  College 
^  i  \  e  (lone  better  in  retaining  turpentine  as  a  proper  genmc  name 
for  these*  resinous  juices. 

All  these  species  of  turpentine  possess  the  same  general  proper* 
ties.  They  are  more  or  less  fluid,  with  different  degrees  of  transpa- 
rency: of  a  whitish  or  yellowish  colour;  a  penetrating  smell,  and  a 
warm,  pungent,  bitterish  taste.  Tiiey  are  entirely  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, combit'cd  with  fixed  oil,  and  impart  their  flavour  to  water,  but 
are  not  soluble  in  it.  They  are  decomposed  by  a  moderate  heat, 
being  separated  into  an  essential  oil  and  a  resin,  and  are  exceedinglj 
inflammable,  burning  with  a  lai^  white  flame,  and  much  smoke. 

Each  species  has  some  peculiarities.  The  Canadian  is  reckoned 
the  beat,  and  next  to  it  the  Chian.  They  are  more  transparent,  and 
have  a  more  agreeable  flavour  than  the  other  kinds.  Tike  common 
turpentine,  as  beiii^  the  most  offensive,  is  rarely  given  internally; 
its  principal  use  is  in  plasters  and  ointments  among  farriers^  and  tor 
the  distillation  of  the  essential  oil. 

Medical  use. — Taken  internally,  they  are  active  stimulants,  open 
the  bowels,  and  increase  the  secretion  of  urine,  to  which  they  give 
the  smell  of  violets,*  even  though  applied  only  externally.  In  all 
cases  accompanied  with  inflammation,  they  ought  to  be  abstained 
from,  as  this  symptom  is  increased,  and  not  unfrequentlj  occasioned 
by  them.  They  are  principally  recommended  in  sleets,  floor  albos, 
and  the  like.  Their  dose  is  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm  and  a  half. 
Thejare  most  commodiou sly  taken  in  the  form  of  a  bolus,  or  blend- 
ed with  watery  liquors,  by  the  mediation  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  or  * 
mucilage.  They  also  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  electuary,  miyed 
with  twice  their  weight  of  honey,  ai\^  in  the  dose  of  a  drachm  ot  the 
compound  twice  or  thrice  a  day;  or  of  clyster,  half  an  ounce  being 
well  triturated  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  mixed  with  half  a  pound 
of  gruel,  or  decoction  of  chamomile. 

^  Sy  distillation  turpentines  are  analyzed  into  two  products,  a  so- 
lid resin  and  a  Tolatile  ml. 

Oil  of  Tohpsmtinb  is  lighter  than  water,  transparent,  limpid, 
and  volatile.  It  has  a  hot,  pungent  taste,  and  a  penetrating  smell, 
is  highly  inflammable,  and  possesaea  all  the  other  properties  of  es- 
sential oiia. 

It  is  remarkably  difficult  of  solution  in  alcohol,  althouf^h  turpen- 
tine itself  dissolves  easily.  One  part  of  the  volatile  oil  is  indeed  ap- 
parently taken  up  by  seven  of  alcohol;  but  on  standing,  the  greatest 

Sart  of  the  oil  falls  to  the  bottom,  a  much  larger  quantity  of  alcohol 
eing  necessary  to  retain  it  in  solution. 

*  This  foci  if  mentioned  by  Helvetiut  early  in  the  last  century,  although  aa- 
cnbed  to  later  writm  It  seens  even  to  have  been  known  to  Theophnuitai. 
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Medical  ti«e.— As  a  medicine,  it  is  liii^hly  stimulating  and  pene- 
trating. Internally  it  acts  as  a  diuretic  or  sudorific  in  verj  small 
doses.  It  has  also  been  given  in  larj^e  doses,  mtied  with  honey,  prin- 
cipally in  those  moditicatioiis  of  chrouii  rheumatism  which  are  styled 
sciatica  and  lumbago.  But  it  has  not  been  oicea  buccessful,  and 
sometimes  has  had  the  effect  of  inducing  bloody  urine. 

Lately,  however,  its  use  in  very  large  doses  has  been  renewedy 
and  witn  almost  invariable  success,  in  one  of  the  most  obstinate 
complaints  to  which  the  human  body  is  subject,  the  tape  worm.  For 
this  invaluable  discovery  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Fenwick,  of  Dar* 
ham;  although  its  ose,  botli  in  worms  and  epilepsy,  seems  to  have 
been  previously  known  to  Dr.  Latham;  and  cases  of  its  efficacy  have 
been  published  by  Drs.  Bateman  and  Laird.  It  has  been  given  to 
the  extent  of  four  ounces  in  one  dose,  without  any  perceptible  bad 
effects,  and  scarcelv  more  inconvenience  than  would  follow  from  an 
equal  quantity  of  gin.  In  large  closes  it  is  not  apt  to  produce  stran- 
gury, but  only  an  approach  to  intoxication,  and  it  generally  acts  as 
a  speedy  purgative,  and  discbarges  the  worm  in  all  cases,  dead» 

Dr.  FercivaU  of  Dnbliny  has  also  lately  given  it  in  epilepsy,  and 
with  some  success.  Two  drachms,  four  drachms,  or  one  ounc^ 
were  mixed  by  means  of  synip,  with  one  pound  of  mint  water;  and 
of  this  emulsion,  one  or  two  table-spoonfuls  were  given  every  foar 
hours.  In  this  form,  and  given  to  the  extent  of  several  drachms  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  it  produced  no  distressing  symptoms  of  the 
urinary  or'^an>^,  stomach,  or  bowels.  It  generally  procured  immedi- 
ate and  decided  relief,  but  it  was  not  always  lasting.  Dr.  Latham 
suggests,  that  a  large  dose  should  at  first  be  given,  and  then  small 
doses,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  affection  of  head  peculiar  to  its  use. 

Externally  it  often  produces  excellent  effects  as  a  discutient  in 
indolent  tumours;  as  a  stimulus  in  paralysis  of  the  extremities,  and 
in  bniises;  as  an  antispasmodic;  and  as  a  styptic,  when  applied  on 
compresses  to  the  bleeding  months  of  tiie  vesselsy  as  hot  as  the  pa- 
tient can  bear  it,  and  it  is  particularly  nsefnl  as  a  domestic  applica- 
tion in  cases  of  bnrns. 


The  residnnu  of  the  distillation  gets  different  names,  aeeording 
to  some  peculiarities  in  its  treatment  When  the  distillation  it  per- 
formed withont  addition,  and  continved  until  the  whole  essential  oil 
be  driven  off,  and  there  appear  some  ^ces  of  empyreutea,  the  resi- 
duum is  fiddlers'  rosin,  or  colophony;  but  if,  while  the  mass  is  still 
fluid,  a  quantity  of  water  be  added,  and  thoroughly  blended  with 
the  resin  by  long  and  constant  agitation,  it  is  then  called  yellow  rosin. 

The  under  part  of  the  cake  of  the  residuum  of  the  distillation  re- 
sembles fiddlers'  rosin,  the  action  of  the  fire  having  entirely  expel- 
led the  water  and  volatile  oil,  and  rendered  it  slightly  empyreuma- 
tic  and  transparent,  while  the  upper  part,  from  retaining  some  wa- 
ter, is  opaque  and  yellow. 

By  Decoetum. 

A  fluid  extract,  prepared  by  decoction  from  the  twigs  of  the  pinus  ' 
tjlvestris,  is  the  well  known  essence  of  spruce,  which,  fermented 
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'With  moliMM  aiKi  wiler,  fort»  tbe  wMttome  bevtnge  of  8pri€« 

Beer.* 

The  last  kiDd  of  products  from  the  dilfereDt  species  of  fir,  is  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  fire.  With  this  view,  a  conical  cavity  is 
dug  out  in  the  earth,  communicating  at  the  bottom  with  a  reservoir. 
Billets  on  thin  laths  of  wood  are  then  placed,  so  as  not  only  to  fill 

the  cavity,  but  to  form  a  conical  pile  over  it,  which  is  covered  with 
turf,  and  kindled  at  the  top.  The  admission  of  air  is  so  regulated 
that  it  burns  from  above  downwards,  with  a  slow  and  smothered 
combustion.  The  wood  it-^elf  is  reduced  to  charcoal,  and  the  stnoke 
and  vapours  formed,  are  obliged  to  descend  into  the  excavation  in 
the  ground,  where  they  are  condensed,  and  pass  along  with  the  mat* 
ters liquified  into  the  receiver.  This  mixture  is  denominated  Tkr^ 
Fix  Uqmda,  E.  Z»  D,  Bj  lone  boiling,  ttr  is  deprived  of  its  vola- 
tile ingredients,  and  converted  Into  Pitch*  Resina  nigra,  L, 

Tar  is  a  mixture  of  resin,  empyreuinatic  oil,  charcoal,  and  acetic 
acid.  Its  colour  is  derived  from  the  charcoaif  and  the  other  proper- 
tics  in  which  it  difters  from  a  common  resin  depend  on  the  presence 
of  acetic  acid  and  empyreumatic  oil.  The  acid  itself  is  not  only  solu- 
ble in  water,  but  also  renders  the  empyreumatic  oil  more  soluble. 

Medical  use. — Tar-water  is  a  heating  diuretic  and  sudorific  reme- 
dy, but  by  no  means  so  powerful,  or  so  }]rencrally  admissible,  as  it 
was  represented  by  Bishop  Berkeley.  Tar  is  applied  externally,  in 
tinea  capitis  and  some  other  cutaneous  diseases. 

Dr.  Bateman  has  seen  sood  effects  in  ichthjons  from  pitch  pven 
internally.  It  occasioned  the  rough  cuticle  to  crack  and  fau  ofi^ 
without  the  aid  of  external  means,  and  left  a  sound  skin  underneath. 
ITiis  medicine,  made  into  pills  with  flour,  or  any  farinaceous  pow- 
der, may  be  taken  to  a  ^reat  extent,  three  drachms  or  half  an  ounce 
daily,  not  only  without  injury,  but  with  advantage  to  the  general 
healthi  and  atlbrds  one  of  the  most  ellectual  means  of  controlling 
the  languid  circulation,  and  the  inert  and  arid  condition  of  the  skin. 

Fumigations  of  tar  have  been  recommended  in  phthisis  by  Dr. 
Crichton;  they  appear  to  have  relieved  in  some  cases,  but  have 
never  effected  a  cure,    it  is,  indeed,  a  renewal  of  an  old  plan  of 
treatment. 

Af^UA.  PxGis  Li^uiOA-  Tar-waier, 

7^  of  tUff  two  pints,'  tMer^  me  gaUon.-^MiXf  hy  ttirring  them 
with  a  wooden  rod^for  a  gmarter  of  an  hour^  md,  (fter  the  tat 
ha$  subeidedf  eirain  the  liquor^  andki^  U  m  weU<orked  pIdaU. 

Tar-water  should  have  the  colour  of  white  wine«  and  a  sharp  em- 
pyreumatic taste.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  solution  of  empjrreumatic  oil, 
effected  bj  means  of  acetic  a<;id.  It  was,  at  one  time,  much  extolled 
as  a  panacea,  but  has  of  late  been  little  employed.  It  acts  as  a 
atimulanty  raising  the  pulse^  and  increasing  the  dischai|;e  by  the 

*  Since  the  spruce  pine  and  other  varieties  afford  with  molaaiea,  a  •pectea 
of  beer,  highly  usefld  in  teunry,  nay  it  hot  be  worth  trial,  whether  oil  of  tor- 
pCtttine  nixed  with  sugar  so  as  to  unite  with  water,  might  not  be  capable,  by 
fermentation,  of  yielding  a  liquor  that  mig^ht  be  useful  on  ship-boxrxl,  whCTO 
the  i^eth  leaveib  &c  or  the  extract  of  spruce  could  not  be  obtained? 
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■kin  and  kidnejg.  It  ma^  be  drunk  to  the  extent  of  a  pint  or  tw« 
in  the  course  of  a  dajr. 

PIPER. 

U  PIP£R  NIGRUM.  £.  JL  J).   Black  F^per.   Tht  Berries. 
Bkndria  TV^ynia.  Ntt  Old.  P^terUm,  Udd.  VHimt  fvm. 

tflbn.  Poivre,  (F.)  Schwarzin  PfefTer,  (G.)  Pepenero^  (I.)  PiiDMnita>  ^9.) 
Fulful-aiai,  (Ar.)  Mircbt  (H.)  llMicba,  (San.)  9enfh  Dtosoor. 

The  bitck  pepper  is  the  fruit  of  a  shnibbyt  creeping  plants  whicli 
mws  wild  in  the  East  Indies,  and  is  cuUivated  in  Java  and  Mala* 
Dar«  bj  which  means  the  fruit  is  much  improved.  Tlie  berries  are 
gathered  before  they  are  ripe,  and  are  dried  in  the  sun.  They  l)e- 
come  black  and  corrugated  on  the  surface;  their  taate  is  hot  and 
fiery,  and  their  smell  slightly  aromatic. 

Neumann  got  from  7680  parts  4800  watery,  and  afterwards  180 
alcoholic  extract;  and  inversely,  1080  alcoholic,  and  3640  watery. 
The  principle  on  which  the  pungency  depends,  was  soluble  both  m 
wafer  and  in  alcohol,  and  was  not  volatile,  for  7680  grains  fomiahed 
about  150  of  a  very  bland  volatile  oil.  From  this  analysis,  Br* 
Thomson's  difi*ers  remarkablv.  By  macerating  pepper  in  alcoholt 
and  distilling  the  tincture,  he  got  a  green  volatile  oil,  having  the 
1?hole  flavour  and  pungency  of  the  pepper.  Besides  this  essential 
principle,  he  foiintl  it  to  contain  an  extractive  and  starch. 

It  is  singular,  that  the  Sumatrans,  who  eat  such  vast  quantities 
of  Cayenne  pepper,  never  mix  black  pepper  with  their  food.  They 
esteem  the  latter  lieating,  and  ascribe  a  contrary  effect  to  the  for- 
mer; and  Mr.  Marsden,  from  experience,  agrees  with  them. 

"White  pepper  is  the  fruit  of  the  same  plant,  gathered  after  it  is 
M\j  ripe,  and  freed  of  its  external  coat,  by  maceration  in  water. 
It  is  smooth  on  the  surface*  and  less  pungent  than  the  black  pepper. 

Dr.  Frank,  physician  to  her  majesty  Maria  Louisst  recommends 
the  black  penper  in  diflferent  species  of  intermittent  fever.  This 
had  previously  been  used  in  the  £a8t,  with  ittccessy  alter  every 
known  means  had  been  inefTectually  tried. 

The  dose  is  five  to  ten  grains  twice  a  day:  and  Dr.  Ghigini  re- 
ports ten  patients  cured  by  it.  Dr.  Frank  mentioned  seventy  pa- 
tients who  came  under  his  notice  between  April  and  June,  of  whom 
fifty-two  had  tertian,  ten  quotidian,  and  eight  the  quartan  fever; 
&fty-four  were  completely  cured  within  a  week  or  so,  without  any 
subsequent  relapse. 

He  dips  the  seed  of  black  pepper  in  a  mucilage  of  gum  Arabic,  and 
subsequently  in  powdered  Colombo,  to  dis^ise  it,  and  gives  from 
five  to  eight  pills  twice  a  day.   None  of  his  patients  required  more 
than  from  seventy  to  eighty  pills  for  a  complete  cure. 
(XJ^  Piper,  Fharm,  U.  &  Bad  PAi^Piperis  nigii  baceie^  JBT,  Yorik  Flmm. 

€f  P^pernsc^      (HI  md  JSxM  tfBkuk  Fqtptr  md  their  Frtparaiion, 

Qeorge  Wi  Carpmier. 

Piptrine  ti  a  peculiar  principle  recently  discovered  in  black  pepper,  and  has 
been  pronounced  a  vec^etable  alkali;  experiments,  however,  whieh  havemoe 
beencaicluUjmadc  with  a  view  to  detofmine  the  liMt^  have  proved  - 
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tdfine  matter  of  the  pepper  to  be  t  pecofiar  ptineiple»  MuAng  hi  muif  dia- 
tinguiahing^  chaiaetcfiatioB  from  the  TCfetaUe  alkalies  and  mofO  waamhBeg 

the  resins. 

Piperine  has  proved  bv  ample  experience  to  be  an  active  remedv  in  inter- 
mittent fevcrt;  it  haa  auo  been  employed  with  much  adTantage  m  typhua 
ferer  and  periodl^I  headache;  and  from  the  test! moniala  given  in  its  support, 
we  are  warranted  in  the  conclusion  that  it  will  become  an  important  article  of 
our  materia  medica.  According  to  M.  D.  Meli,  piperine  has  the  same  tebri- 
fage  properties  as  the  alkaliea  of  the  dnchonas.  At  the  hospital  at  Ravenna 
be  has  cured  a  great  number  of  eaaea  of  fever  with  tt»  and  he  g^s  so  far  as  to 
affirm  its  action  is  more  certain  and  more  prompt  than  that  of  tlic  sulphate  of 
quinine.  The  dose  is  the  suinc  as  the  latter.  It  is  fountl  to  be  a  valuable  ad- 
junct to  quinine,  and  to  be  highly  advantageous  in  obstinate  cases  of  intermit- 
tent^  by  emplu)  ing^  equal  parta  of  each,  aa  in  the  following  prescriptions— f 

B<  Quins  sulphatis. — Piperinae,  aa.  grs.  x.    U.  flU  pilL  No.  X. 
One  to  be  taken  every  hour  in  the  absence  of  fever. 

This  compound  will  act  with  much  more  energy  than  the  whole  quantity  of 
either  of  them  alone. 

In  the  Bulletin  dea  Sciences  M^dicales,  for  April,  1826,  there  is  an  account 
of  three  cases  treated  with  piperine,  by  Dr.  S.  Gordonr,  physician  to  the  hos- 
pital at  Leghorn.  The  first  case  was  one  of  double  tertian  intermittent  fever, 
which  for  a  long  time  resisted  the  use  of  quinine,  and  although  this  remedy 
eventnaUy  arreted  the  paroxyama,  whenever  it  waa  diaeontinued  the  diaeaae 
returned;  the  piperine  was  then  reaorted  to,'and  the  fever  ceased  on  the  first 
day  of  its  use  and  did  not  return;  the  second  and  third  were  also  cases  of  in- 
termittent fever,  and  were  promptly  and  eifectually  cured  by  the  piperine. 
Fkom  theae  and  many  other  casea,  Dr.  Goidom  infora  that  the  piperine  will 
oure  fevers  that  reaiat  the  aulpliate  of  quinine»  and  that  it  wiQ  prevent  a  le* 
lapse  better  than  tins  latter  remedy. 

In  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  for  November,  1827,  are  a 
number  of  cases  successfully  treated  by  Drs.  Rose,  Rousseau,  and  BUck,  of 
Philadelphia  who  apeak  vexy  highly  of  the  efieacy  of  piperine  in  iatenrnttent 
feven. 

The  following  seems  to  be  the  moat  simple  and  economical  mode  of  prepar- 
ing the  piperine,  of  all  the  formuls  I  have  tried. 

Digest  two  pounds  of  powdered  black  pepper  in  half  a  gallon  of  alcohol  at 
36®  at  a  g-entle  heat  for  six  hours.  This  must  afterwards  be  raised  to  ebulli- 
tion, sufiered  to  rest  and  cool,  when  it  must  be  decanted,  and  the  operation 
repeated  with  fresh  alcohol,  and  continued  successively  till  no  taste  is  commu* 
meated  to  the  aloohol.  Theae  aolutiona  muat  be  mixed  together,  and  two 
pounds  of  water,  and  three  ounces  of  hydrochloric  (muriatic)  acid  be  added  to 
them.  The  liquor  then  becomes  turbid,  and  a  precipitate  of  a  deep  gray  co- 
lour is  thrown  down,  which  is  in  a  great  measure  composed  of  fatty  matter. 
The  deporite  being  separated,  very  beautiAil  cryataWmay  be  eoUeeted  on  the 
filter  and  sideaof  the  vessel;  these  are  piperine;  on  adding  water  until  thia 
liquid  is  no  longer  rendered  turbid,  a  fresh  quantity  is  obtained;  the  fatty  mat- 
ter washed  with  cold  ether,  which  dissolves  the  oil,  and  aflerwards  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  will  furnish  on  slow  evaporation,  crystals  of  piperine.  The  piper* 
ine  thua  obtained  ia  combined  with  a  portion  of  oil,  which  makea  it  of  a  green* 
ish  colour;  by  repeated  solution  and  washing  in  alcohol  and  ether,  the  oil  may 
be  entirely  separated  and  the  piperine  obtained  perfectly  pure,  of  a  pale*straw 
colour  and  nearly  transparent.  The  crystalline  matter  of  the  pepper  presents 
Itaelf  under  the  form  of  priama  with  four  freea,  two  of  whieh  parulet  to  each 
other  are  evidently  broader;  the  prism  is  terminated  by  a  single  inclined  sur- 
face; it  is  totally  insoluble  in  cold  water,  boiling  water  diaaolvea  ft  Tei>'imall 
.quantity  which  is  precipitated  on  cooling. 

'  A  rimilar  principle  exists  in  the  cubebs,  and  may  be  separated  by  the  same 
proceaa«  it  mffera  from  the  piperine  by  being  much  leas  heating  to  the  tialet 
It  alao  codtaioa  an  oil  much  milder  than  that  of  the  black  pepper. 
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OUof  BlackFtpptr. 

This  is  separated  in  small  quantity  in  the  preparation  of  piperine.  The  pi- 
perincy  as  generally  made,  contains  alwa\  s  more  or  less  of  this  oil;  it  is  much 
more  active  Ilua  piperine.  The  latter,  when  perfectly  pure,  is  ul most  taste- 
leaii  md  in  proportion  to  tke  quantity  of  this  Mibfl»nce  is  its  tensible  propeiw 
ties  increased,  and  it  owes  its  virtues  no  doubt  in  a  great  nMBSure  to  this  oil, 
\N  hicli  appears  to  be  the  active  part  of  the  pepper;  one  drop  of  lliis  oil  is  equal 
in  strength  to  several  grains  ot'piperine.  It  is  a  very  valuable  adjunct  to  qui- 
irinc)  one  drop  added  to  four  or  fire  grsini  of  the  htter,  will  greatly  increase 
the  powers  of  Uiat  remedy.  This  oil  is  of  a  deep  black  colour,  about  the 
thickness  of  ordinrin-  syrups,  anfl  nearly  opaque;  it  will  nut  rise  by  distillation; 
the  distilled  oil  diHers  vi  ry  materially  tVum  it,  being-  of  a  yellow  colour  and 
much  less  acrid,  and  without  any  of  the  tonic  and  stimulating  effects  of  the 
ftmef •  * 

Exirad  of  JBktk  Pepper, 

Digest  one  pound  of  coarsely-groond  black  pepper  in  four  pints  of  diluted 
•leohol  for  four  days,  occasionally  submitting  it  to  a  temperature  netr  ebulli- 
tion in  a  water  hnth,  filter  and  ev.ipornte  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract- 

This  is  foiitul  also  to  be  an  active  remedy  in  intermittents,  in  doses  of  two  or 
three  grains,  in  a  soft  state  it  has  proved  very  convenient  to  give  consistency 
to  piperine  end  quinine  for  the  Ibraiation  of  pills,  while  at  the  sune  ^mt  it  in- 
creases their  activity. 

Tlie  extract  of  pepper  in  every  formula  I  have  seen,  has  been  directed  to 
be  prepared  with  water.  This  forms  a  much  less  active  preparation,  and  poa* 
sesses  several  inconveniences,  to  which  the  former  is  not  subject 

I  have  employed  both  the  white  and  the  black  peppers  in  the  above  prepa- 
rations; and  although  it  is  stated  by  most  authors  that  the  white  is  milder  than 
the  black,  I  have  found  it  to  yield  more  piperine,  and  an  extract  of  anich  aofte 
acrimony  and  activity,  and  to  contain  much  less  colouring  matter. 

The  oemteent  prineSplei  of  pepper  are  piperine,  oil,  resin,  fecuUi^  and 
oekaria^flMtter. 

2.  Piper  Longum.  £.  L.  D,    Long  Fej^er, 

The  plant  which  bears  the  long  pepper  is  also  a  sarmentaceoQs 
climber.  The  berries  are  small  round  grains,  disposed  spirally  in 
a  long  cylindrical  head.  They  are  gathered  before  tbejr  i^re  npe* 
and  driedj  and  are  the  hottest  of  all  the  peppers. 

The  warmth  and  pungency  of  these  spices  reside  entirely  in  a  re- 
«iii$  their  aromatic  odgur  in  an  essential  oil.  In  medicine  they  are 
sometimes  employed  as  acrid  stimulants;  but  their  chief  use  is  ia 
cookery  as  coiuiiments. 

CCj*  It  is  introduced  into  the  N.  York  Pharm,  as  Piperis  longi  fructus. 

Another  species  of  pepper*  the  cubeb^  has  or  late  been  asserted  to 
possess  a  very  striking  power  of  checking  and  curing  gonorrhmay 
taken  in  powder,  to  the  extent  of  three  drachms,  five  or  six  times  a 
day,  and  continued  for  a  day  or  two  after  the  discharge  ceases.  In 
a  few  cases  it  produced  swelled  testicles,  and  in  one,  urticaria.  Its 
only  sensible  elVects  are  purging,  sometimes  increase  of  urine,  and 
impartini;  to  it  its  peculiar  smell.    It  is  also  of  use  in  leucorrhoea. 

T.  PISTACIA  TBREBINTHUa  L. 

Tlte  Liquid  Resin^  called  Chian  Turpentine. 
DiGtcia  Pentandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Amcntacea't  Linn.  TerebintaceXf  Juss. 
The  shrub  which  yields  this  turpentine  grows  in  India,  the  north 
of  Africa,  aod  south  of  £urupe|  but  the  turpeotioe  is  principal! j  coU 
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Iccted  in  tlic  islands  of  Chios  and  Cyprus,  by  wounding  tlie  tree.  It 
does  not  diflfer  in  any  thing  material^  except  its  price,  frem  the  etiier 
turpentines. — See  Pin  us. 

2.  FisTAciA  Lxmnsous.  £.   Mashohb.  Z» 
The  Ruin  etOM  MaUkht, 

This  species  is  a  native  of  the  same  countries  with  tlie  former.  It 
is  obtained  principally  in  the  island  of  Chios,  by  making  transverse 
incisions  in  the  tree,  and  allowing  the  juice  to  haVden.  It  is  brought 
in  snull  Yellowish  semi-traDSparent,  brittle  grains;  of  a  smootli  and 
idiiiUDg  nfactare«  softening  when  chewed,  fusible,  burning  with  a 
pleasant  smell,  Insoluble  in  water,  and  partially  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  fixed  oils.  Neumann  found  that  during  digestion  with  alcohol, 
a  portion  separates  insoluble  in  alcohol,  though  m  appearance  resiii* 
ous,  amounting  to  about  one-tenth  of  the  mastich,  and  analof^us  to 
caoutchouc.    La  Granj^e  and  Vogel  say  it  contains  free  acetic  acid. 

Its  flavour  is  communicated  to  water.  It  is  therefore  a  resin,  com- 
bined with  a  little  essential  oil.  It  is  principally  used  bv  the  Turkish 
>vomen  as  a  masticatory,  to  preserve  the  teeth,  and  give  a  pleasant 
smell  to  the  breath. 


PLANTAGO.   Plantain,  the  Lemfti. 

Great  plantain  is  perennial,  common  in  fields  and  by  the  road-sides, 
11  owerin":  from  J  une  to  August.  Tlie  country  people  apply  the  bruised 
leaTes  of  this  Yegetable  to  Blicht  wounds,  and  inflamed  sores  and 
awellings,  with  a  fiiYourable  oTOct  It  has  been  recorded  in  a  l^r- 
gmia  Crazette,  1802,  that  a  gentleman  was  bitten  above  the  knee  bj 
a  Tcnomous  spider.  In  a  few  minutes  he  observed  a  pain  shooting 
upwards  from  the  spot,  which  presently  reached  his  heart.  A  quan- 
tstf  of  plantain  ieat  was  immediately  procured,  and  the  juice  bein^ 
bruised  out  was  swallowed  largely,  by  which  the  progress  of  the  poi- 
son was  arrested,  and  finally  a  cure  was  effected.  Some  oil  ^vas  also 
swallowed,  but  the  plantain  leaf  had  the  entire  credit  of  his  recovery, 
and  but  for  this  remedy^  he  said  he  could  not  have  survived  an  hour 
longer. — Nearly  as  wonderful  as  the  snake-stone  I 


PLATINUM  PLATINA. 

This  metal  is  found  in  South  America,  Spain,  and  St  Domingo. 
It  has  also  been  discovered  in  Siberia  in  considerable  amount,  so  as 
even  to  admit  of  beinecotned.  In  the  former,  at  Choco,  Santa  Fee,  and 
In  a  district  of  the  brazils,  in  form  of  small,  roundish,  flattened 
grains,  &c.  In  Spain,  in  a  vein  principally  consisting  of  silver.  It 
18  obtained  from  its  ore,  by  solubon  in  nitro-muriatic  acid  and  pre- 
cipitating by  the  muriat  of  ammonia.  The  yellow  powder  which  falls 
down,  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  various  processes  detailed 
in  chemical  writings.  . 

The  metal  is  of  a  white  colour,  between  silver  and  lead;  it  is  not 
so  hard  as  malleable  iron;  and  by  hammering  is  capable  of  being 
brought  to  a  specific  gravity  of        It  is  consequently  the  heaviest 
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of  all  known  bodies.  It  is  ductile  and  malleable;  capable  ot  being 
drawn  into  wires  of  about  of  au  iiicU  diameter,  and  of  being 
hammered  into  tiiin  plntes.  A  win  of  0«0f8  of  An  iodi  dtwotor  tap- 
portia  woiglit  of  274.31  Ibo-AToMspoii.  Itbinfesiblobjthe  hoit 
of  &  forge. 

Dr.  Bollman,  fbnnalj  of  this  cifyt  having  paid  nuch  attention 
to  this  linipilar  metal»  and  rendered  it  malleable,  it  occurred  to  him 
•  to  ascertain  whether  perhaps  it  might  not  be  possessed  of  medicinal 
virtues?  He  made  for  that  purpose  a  very  convenient  preparation— 
the  nitro-muriatic  solution  of  ine  purified  metal,  combined  with  soda; 
convinced  himself  that  it  mif:;ht  be  given  with  safety,  by  taking  it  in 
small  quantities  himself,  witliout  experiencing  from  it  any  disagreea- 
ble effects;  and  then  supplied  with  tins  preparation  several  of  the 
most  eminent  practitioners  of  Philadelphia.  Professor  Barton  used 
it  in  several  decided  cases  of  syphilis,  in  all  of  which  the  meificlne 
was  said  to  have  effected  a  prompt,  and  to  all  appearance,  a  perfect 
core.  MercQrjf  however,  bad  been  used  previoaslv  in  aU  of  those 
cases,  except  one;  hot  in  this^  though  no  medicine  wbateverhad  been 
taken  before,  and  venereal  ulcers  in  the  throat  attested,  anequivo- 
cally,  the  presence  of  the  disease,  the  beneficial  operation  of  the 
platina  was  as  prompt,  and  satisfactory,  as  in  the  former  cases.  There 
seems,  therefore,  to  be  sufficient  ground  for  further  trials,  the  result 
of  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  laid  before  the  public,  as  soon  as  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  facts  have  been  collected  to  warrant  positive  con- 
clusions with  regard  to  the  medical  efficacy  of  this  substance.* 

The  only  eOect  apparently  produced,  was  a  diminution  of  the  ap- 
petite. Farther  ezpniments  are  necessary  to  establish  its  antisjphi* 
fitlo  virtses.  As  it  is,  Profeisor  Borton  was  disposed  to  think  very 
fevovnbly  of  it  The  esses  in  which  it  hss  bem  adnunistefed  eon- 
tianed  well  daring  an  interval  of  several  months. 

*  since  the  kst  editions  of  this  work,  the  use  of  Flatina  does  not  appear  to 
have  become  common;  and  nothing  fiirther  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  be- 
yond what  is  stated  above. 

PLUMBUM.— L£^Z). 

Sjfn,  Plomb,  (F.)  Ble^  (G.)  Anufc,  (Ar.)  8is%  (H.)  Sines,  (San.) 

Lead  is  of  a  gray,  blue,  livid  colour,  streak  gray^  disa^eeable 
taste  and  odour;  specific  gravity  11.352$  soft;  very  laminabfo;  hard> 
ens  little  under  the  hamnec}  veiy  flexiUej  slightly  tenacioas}  fusi- 
ble at  Gl^"*  Fahrenheit;  volatile  at  a  red  heat;  tarnished  in  the  sir| 
slightly  oxydixed  by  air  and  water;  by  heat  and  air  it  forms  a  gfWf, 
then  a  yellow,  and  lastly,  a  red  ozyd,  which  is  vitrifiable.  Its  phos- 
phuret  and  sulpluiret  nre  brittle;  it  forms  alloys  with  arsenic,  bis- 
muth, antimony,  mercury,  zinc,  and  tin;  it  is  oxydized  by,  ?nd 
combines  with  the  sulphuric,  nitric,  muriatic,  phosphoric,  and  other 
acids.  Its  oxyds  impart  to  glass  a  uniform  density,  and  strong  re- 
fracting; power. 

Lead  is  found, 
I.  Oxydized: 
1*  Lead  ochre  of  diileicut  colours. 
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.II.  Oxydized  and  combined  with  acids. 
£.  Carbonated  lead.   fVhiie  lead  fpar, 

3.  Murio-carbonated. 

4.  Phubphated  lead.    Chrem  Iciui  ore. 

5.  Arseoiated  lead. 
' .  6L  AnenSe-phoipliated  lead* 

ir^'.       7*.  Moljbdatod  lead* 

8.  Sttlphated  lead. 
"nr-      9.  Chromated  lead. 

III.  Sulphureted: 
»:         10.  Sulphureted  lead.  Galena* 
-V  :       11.  Sulphureted  oxyd  of  lead. 

Lead  is  obtained  by  various  processes  from  these  ores.  In  its  me- 
tallic form  it  is  scarcely  an  officinal  article,  as  its  different  oxyds 
are  purchased  from  the  manufacturers,  and  never  prepared  by  the 
apotaecary.   It  is  introduced  however  into  the  U.  S,  Flmrm.* 

Statu  of  Os^dation  ^  Lead, 


Lead.  Oxygen. 

1.  Yellow,  91.5  -  -  -  -  8.5  -  -  - 

2.  Yellow,  Massicot,  -  90.5  -  -  -  -  9.5  -  -  -  398  -  -  -  -  30 

3.  Red,  Red  lead,    -  -  88.    -  -  •  12.  -  -  -  398  -  -  -  -  45 

4.  Brown,    80.    -  -  -  20.  -  -  -  398  -  -  -  -  60 

Medical  use. — Its  effects  on  the  body  are  emaciation,  violent  co- 
lics, paralysis,  tremors,  and  contractions  of  the  limbs;  and  as  they 
generally  come  on  gradually,  the  cause  is  sometimes  overlooked  tifl 
it  be  too  late.  Poisoning  from  lead  is  never  intentional,  but  only  ac- 
cidental, either  from  liquors  becomini^  impregnated  with  lead,  bj 
bdnc  improperly  kept  in  Tesaels  lined  or  glared  with  lead,  or  to 
widen  lead  hat  been  criminally  added  to  cotrect  its  aciditji  or 
among  mannfactnrera  who  work  much  with  leadf  as  painters  and 
plumberSf  and  who  are  not  sufficiently  attentive  to  avoid  swallowing 
any  of  it 

The  presence  of  the  lead  in  any  suspected  liquor  is  detected  hj 

the  hydro-sulphuret  of  potass,  which  forms  with  it  a  brown  precipi- 
tate, not  soluble  in  diluted  muriatic  acid;  and  still  more  certainly 
by  evaporating  a  portion  of  it  to  drynessy  and  exposing  the  extract 
to  a  beat  sui&cieot  to  reduce  the  lead. 

Plvxbi  Oxtduk  Semiyitrsiiii*      Z.   LrrBAROTRUii.  2>* 

SenUviiriJUd  Oxyd  of  Lead*  LUharge. 

If  ozydissed  lead  he  vtMd  with  a  hasty  fire,  it  melta  into  the  ap- 
peaiaooe  of  ml|  and  OA  cooling  oonotetea  into  llthaige.  Qreatestpart 


•  **  We  saw  the  other  day,  it  a  commission  bouse  In  lUi  cHj,  a  pi|r  <>f  ^sd 

exhibiting"  all  the  outward  appeamncc  of  bcing^  a  very  pood  one,  but  which,  on 
examination,  was  found  to  be  composed  for  the  most  part  of  ore  in  its  crude 
state — it  being  dexterously  covered  with  an  exterior  coat  of  lead.  Several  other 
pigs  of  the  Mine  lot  were  (bond  to  be  of  tbii  deBcription,  making  it  cerbun  that 
the  manufacturer  has  made  abudneiaof  it  Tbese  pin  are  nude  in  two  pieces, 
and  joined  together,-  when  thrown  on  the  g^und  they  are  apt  to  sepanUe^ 
aod  are  also  much  lighter  than  the  gemtioe  article."—^/.  Loui*  Jicpub.  * 
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of  the  litharge  met  with  in  the  shop:^,  is  produced  in  the  puri^cation 
of  silver  from  lead,  and  the  refining  of  gold  and  silver  bj  means  of 
this  metal.  Accordins  to  the  degree  of  fire  and  other  circumstances^ 
it  proves  of  a  pale  or  deep  coloan  the  first  has  been  commonlj  call* 
•d  Litharge  of  SUver,  the  other  Lithttrge  of  Gold. 

Lithiirae  is  a  rab-ctfbomt  of  lead;  it  oonMste  of  ninefy-mx  yellow 
ox jd,  and  four  carbonic  acidi  it  alio  freqoentlj  contains  a  littiEe  WLjd 
of  antimony. 

The  oxyds  of  lead  dissolve  by  heat  in  expressed  oils;  these  mix- 
tores  are  the  basis  of  several  officinal  plasters  and  ointments. 

Ticarl  and  its  oxyds  when  undissolved,  havp  no  considerable  effects 
as  medicines.  Di^olved  in  oils,  they  are  supposed  to  be,  (when  ex- 
ternally applied,)  anti-inflammatory  and  desiccative.  Combined  with 
vegetable  acids,  tliey  are  remarkably  so:  and  taken  internally,  prove 
powerful,  though  dangerous  styptics. 

Tiie  three  pharmacopoeiat,  vader  the  London  and  Bdinbarcb 
name*  introduce  this  artidt.  They  alto  admit  the  fbllewiag;  tbe 
U.  S,  Pharm,  under  the  London  name»  the  Fork  and  PhiL 
Phamu  under  that  of  Edinburgh^  merely  transposing  the  worda. 

Flumbi  Subca&bomas.  L, 

Cabbokas  Plumbi*       Sub-Aobtas  PitmBi.  !>•  Cbbvssa* 

H^Me  Oxyd  of  Lead.    Ceruse.    While  Lead.    Sub-Acetatof  Lead, 
tarbonal  of  ImuL    Hub-carbonat  of  Land* 

This  substance,  which  is  now  said  to  be  a  carbonat  of  lead,  is  ma- 
Dufiictnred  in  several  countries.  It  is  prepared  by  exposing  lead  to 
the  ^n/pouT  of  vinegar.  To  accelerate  tne  oxydizement,  the  lead  it 
cast  in  thin  plates,  which  are  rolled  up  spirally.  A  nvrober  of  these 
are  placed  perpendicularly  on  a  support,  over  a  flat  vessel,  contain- 
ing vinegar,  wnich  is  converted  into  vapour  by  a  gentle  heat,  such 
as  that  of  (lung.  The  plates  become  slowly  covered  with  a  white 
crust,  which  is  in  due  time  removed,  and  the  remains  of  the  plates 
again  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  vinegar,  until  they  be  entirely  cor- 
roded. 

Van  Mons  says,  that  if  lead  ashes  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and 
precipitated  by  chalk  in  impalpable  powder,  the  precipitate,  when 
washed  and  dried,  will  be  ceruse  in  its  purest  state. 

White  oxyd  of  lead  has  a  scaly  or  foliated  texture^  is  biitOoi  iria* 
Me,  heavy,  of  a  snowy  whiteness,  and  a  sweet  taste.  It  is  often  adbU 
terated  with  earthy  substances,  which  may  be  discovered  by  mixing 
it  with  oil,  and  reducing  the  lead  in  a  crucible.  Altfaon^  very  fina- 
ble, the  coarser  particles  cannot  be  separated  by  means  of  a  sievet 
because  its  interstices  soon  get  filled  up.  It  can  only  be  obtained  in 
the  state  of  a  fine  powder,  by  rubbing  a  loaf  of  ceruse  on  a  sieve 
placed  over  a  sheet  of  paper.  It  consists  of  84  yellow  oxyd  of  lead, 
and  14  carbonic  acid. 

^  In  pharmacy,  the  white  oxyd  of  lead  is  used  in  the  composition  of 
bintments  and  plasters. 

"To  examine  the  purity  of  white  lead,  dissolve  100  grains  in 
weak  nitric  acid,  ana  evaporate  to  dcyness.  Then  add  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  distilled  water  to  dissolve  all  tbe  nitrates  that  have  beea 
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formetJ,  and  wash  and  filter  the  residue.  Dry  this  and  weigh  it 
carefully,  and  we  shall  have  the  weio;ht  of  the  two  suk)stances  most 
commonly  mixed  with  white  lead,  viz.  sulphate  of  lead  and  sulphate 
of  baryta.  To  separate  these,  boil  them  in  a  great  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  decant  the  clear  liquid,  and  repeat  the  operation  twice 
•r  thrice  with  fresh  acid.  The  sulphate  of  lead  will  be  dissolved, 
and  the  inaolnble  part  is  the  sulphate  of  tey  ta,  the  weight  of  which 
can  be  aacertalned.  To  ascertain  the  quantity  of  carbonste  of  lead^ 
))ass  a  stream  of  hjdrosutpharic  acid  gas  through  the  nitric  sdlntion 
till  it  is  in  excess.  Wash  and  dry  the  precipitate,  1495  grains  of 
ivhich  are  equivalent  to  1294  grains  of  lead  and  1670  grains  of  car* 
bonate  of  lead.  To  determine  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
free  the  last  remaining  liquid  from  hydrosulphuric  acid  by  a  little 
heat,  and  add  carbonate  ot  ammonia,  which  will  precipitate  the  car- 
bonate of  lime." — Jour.  Fharm,  VoL  JL  p.  243. 

OxYDUM  Pi.uMni  RuBRUM.  E.  MiMUM.  Rcd  Oxyd  of  Lead, 

The  preparation  of  red  lead  is  so  troublesome  and  tedious,  as 
scarce  ever  to  be  attempted  by  the  apothecary  or  chemist;  nor  in- 
deed is  this  commodity  expected  to  be  made  by  them,  the  prepara- 
tion of  it  being  a  distinct  branch  of  business,  llie  makers  melt  large 
quantities  of  lead  at  once,  upon  the  bottom  of  a  reverberatory  fur- 
nace bailt  for  this  purpose,  and  so  contrived  that  the  flame  acts 
upon  a  large  snrface  of  the  metal,  which  is  continnally  chan^d  by 
the  means  of  iron  rakes  drawn  backwards  and  forwards,  till  the 
fluidity  of  the  lead  is  destroyed;  after  whichy  the  oxjd  is  only  now 
and  then  turned. 

The  red  oxyd  of  lead  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  very  heavy 
powder,  consisting  of  very  minute  shinin";  scales,  of  a  briglit  scarlet, 
verging  towards  yellow,  especially  if  triturated.  It  is  sometimes 
adulterated  with  red  oxvd  of  iri)ii,  red  bole,  or  powdered  brick. 
These  frauds  are  detected  by  tlie  inferiority  of  colour,  by  mixing  it 
with  oil,  and  subjecting  it  to  tiie  test  of  reduction;  and  by  its  form- 
ing a  black  precipitate  with  tincture  of  galls  when  dissolved  io  dl-^ 
tiuus  acid. 

Plukbi  Aobtas.  E.  D.  JU 
SuPXR-AoBTAs  Plvmbi.   Saooharvm  Satubhi. 
Jiedai  of  Ltod.    Super-aeetat  of  Lead.    Sugar  of  Lead. 

Take  of  Svb-carhonat  lead,  or  ceruse^  any  quantify;  Purified  vine- 
gar^ ten  times  its  weight. — Digest  in  a  glass  vessel  uniilthe  vine- 
gar becomes  stveet.  Having  poured  this  off,  add  more  vinegar 
tiniil  it  eeoita  to  become  sweet.  Filter  the  Uiquof  and  crystaBixe  by 
attemate  elow  eifaporation  and  refrigeration.  7%e  eryetdi  are  to 
be  dried  in  the  ehade.  D. 

The  acetat  of  lead  is  seldom  prepared  by  the  apothecary,  as  he 
can  procure  it  at  an  infinitely  cheaper  rate  from  those  who  manufac- 
ture it  in  large  quantities.*  The  preparation  of  it,  as  directed  by 

•The  JT,  S.  Pharm.  in  name  and  formula  follows  the  colleg^es.    The  Phil, 

Ph.irm.  gives  no  rlirection  for  its  formation,  th:it  of  A*.  York  has  given  a  sln^- 
lar  instance  q£  iutidiousoesfl^  in  ordering  duUiiied  water  in  the  prescription 
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the  colleges  is  a  case  of  simple  solution.  The  process  frequently 
faih  from  the  oxyd  of  lead  employed,  being  adulterated  with  carbo- 
nat  of  lime,  or  some  other  earthj  substance.  The  acetic  acid  em- 
ployed, should  be  as  strong  as  can  be  procured;  for  with  a  weak  acid, 
the  product  of  pure  salt  is  small,  and  the  quantity  of  mother-water 
is  increased.  The  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  to  the 
solution  after  it  has  been  duly  evaporated,  is  said  to  improve  the 
beauty  of  the  crystals.  The  niather-water  ma^  alao  be  made  to  far* 
Bith  pare  crystals,  bv  adding  to  it  a  fresh  portion  of  acetic  acidi  for 
without  that  precantioD  it  funiishea  only  a  very  heavy,  yellow,  pul- 
venilent  mass,  in  which  there  seems  to  be  an  excess  of  oxvd  of  lead, 
and  hence  it  ia  |irobably  eiaeiitially  the  aane  with  Goulard's  extract 
of  lead. 

The  manufacture  of  acetat  of  lead,  is  conducted  more  economi- 
cally when  the  oxyd  is  dissolved  in  the  acid  at  the  same  time  that  it 
is  prepared;  wliich  is  done  by  alternately  exposing;  plates  of  lead  to 
the  vapour  of  acetic  acid,  and  immersing  the  plateSy  thus  covered 
with  oxyd,  into  tlie  acid  itself. 

Acetat  of  lead  has  a  sweet  styptic  taste.  It  has  a  white  coloar^ 
and  ciyatallizes  in  flat  parallelopipeds,  terminated  by  a  wedge,  or 
more  commonly  in  sluning  needles.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  in 
alcohol;  effloresces  slightly  in  the  air,  and  is  decomposed  by  heat  and 
light  It  is  also  decomposed  by  the  alkalies*  and  most  of  the  earths 
and  acids. 

Medical  use. — Tlie  internal  use  of  acetat  of  lead,  has  of  late  been 
much  greater  than  formerly;  and  it  promises  to  be  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  our  list  of  active  remedies,  although  Dr.  Duncan  and 
others  have  proscribed  it  from  internal  use.  It  has  been  successfully 
employed  in  several  cases  of  epilepsy.*  It  is  strongly  recommended 
in  cases  of  h^morrha^c.  It  forms  a  very  valuable  external  applica- 
tion  in  superficial  and  phlegmonic  inflammationsi  bmtsesy  and  dis* 
eases  of  the  skin.  It  is  always  applied  in  solution*  either  simply,  aa 
to  tile  eyes,  or  by  means  of  cloths  soaked  in  it*  or  mixed  with  Dread* 
crumb.  A  dnichm,  witii  five  ounces  of  any  distilled  water,  forms  a 
strong  solution,  and  with  ten  ounces  of  water,  a  weak  solution.  If 
common  water  be  used,  the  addition  of  about  a  drachm  of  aceticadd 
will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  lead  in  solution. 

Liquor  Bub-Acctatis  LrrRAROTRi.  D. 

LiqUOU  PLLMIU   SUB-ACETATIS.  X.f 

Luj^uid  Sub'Jlcetat  of  Lead,    Solution  of  Sub-dcetat  of  Ltad, 

Goulard's  Extract. 

Take  of  SemivUrifUd  oxyd  of  Itadf  two  poundsj  Purified/ or  distilUd 


giree.  It  is  to  take  a  pound  of  sub-caihoMrte  of  lead,  8tfoii|r  aectie  aeid^  1 

pint;  Boiling  distilled  wafer,  \\  pint.  The  water  is  intended  to  (Ulntie  the 
acid — and  common  vinegar  is  already  in  a  proper  state.  There  is  an  useless 
expenditure  of  time  and  money  in  the  plan,  without  a  possibility  of  improriiiir 
the  pfodnct. 

•  Philadelphia  Medical  Museum,  Vol.  I.  and  II. 

f  Plumbi  Sub-aceUs  Liquidtts,  Pharm.  U.  S.  The  Pharm.  N.  Y  and  Phil,  use 
the  JLondon  mmie.  That  of  Phil,  forms  the  preparation  by  boiling  for  iw  cntv 
n^tes  m  a  glaii  TOMel,  acetat  of  lead  and  semi-vithfied  oxyd  of  lead,  oi 
each»8oE.  with2pmttofwaler.  It  is  then  filtered. 
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vinegar^  one  gaUon — Mix  and  boil  doum  to  »ix  pints^  constantly 
Barring:  then  $e$  U  by^  thai  the  feetdendet  may  iubridCf  and 
•Anom.  Z. 

Mr.  Phillips  thiaksy  that  too  much  litharge  is  employed  bj  the 
London  College  in  this  preparation,  as  a  galioa  of  distilled  vinenrt 
specific  gravity  1.007,  will  dissolve  onij  ten  of  the  twentj-mr 

ounces  ordered,  and  the  residuum  having  its  bulk  much  increased 
bj  the  action  of  the  acid,  retains  much  of  the  solution.  AVhen  pro- 
perly prepared,  it  is  of  a  straw  colour,  with  a  slight  admixture  of 

freeu,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.22  and  it  is  not,  as  said  by  Dr. 
*owell,  *'  a  dense  solution  of  a  deep  brown  colour,"  unless  the  acid 
which  remains  after  the  distillation  of  vinegar,  be  employed  instead 
of  the  distilled  vinegar. 

Notwithstanding  Scheele  showed  that  a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead 
was  converted  into  Goulard*  by  allowing  it  to  act  for  a  daj  on  a 
plate  of  lead,  yet  until  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Bostock,  it  was  ee« 
nerally  believed*  that  these  preparations  did  notdiflfer*  except  in  the 
accidental  varititions  of  strength  to  which  the  latter  was  subject.  By 
his  analysis,  however,  it  appears,  that  the  constituents  in  the  satu- 
rated solution  of  the  sugar  of  lead*  and  of  the  water  of  a^tated  lU 
thargei  are  respectively* 

Acetai. 

Oxydoflead,  -  -  •  16.8 
Acetic  acid*  ...  7.5 
Water,        ...      -  75.7 


100. 

Thenard  obtained  the  salt  in  crystallized  plates*  by  boiling  150 
parts  of  litharge  in  a  solution  of  100  parts  of  sugar  of  lead;  and  on 
analysing  it,  lound  it  to  consist  of  ir  acid,  78  oxyd,  and  5  water. 

These  experiments,  the  coincidence  of  which  confirm  their  accu- 
racy, show,  that  in  sugar  of  lead,  100  parts  of  acid  are  combined 
with  224  of  oxyd  of  lead,  and  in  Goulard's  extract,  with  450  or  460, 
or  somewhat  more  than  twice  the  quantity  of  oxyd.  Now,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  definite  proportions,  any  acid  always  combines  , 
wuh  the  same  proportion  of  oxygen  in  oxyds*  whaterer  the  propor- 
tion of  metal  may  be:  it  is  therefore  evident  that  the  oxygen  in  the 
oxyd  of  lead*  contained  in  Goulard'a  extract*  is  comUned  with  twice 
as  much  lead  as  it  is  in  the  oxyd  in  the  sugar  of  lead;  or  Goulard's 
extract  is  the  acetat  of  the  protoxyd  of  lead*  and  sugar  of  lead  the 
acetat  of  the  pero^^d  of  lead. 

LiQuon  BuB-AosTATis  LtTHAxoTU  CoMPosrrus.  /)•  JL 

Compound  Liquor  of  Jlcetaied  Litharge, 

Take  of  liquor  of  acetated  lithar ge^  a  drachm;  Distilled  water^  a  pint; 
Weaker  spirit  of  wine,  a  drachm. — Mix  the  spirit  and  liquor  (jf 
acetated  litharge,  then  add  ilu  distilled  water,  L, 

The  Dublin  is  the  same,  only  with  double  the  amount  of  ingre- 
dients. This  preparation,  omitting  the  sjurit  of  wine,  is  introduced 
into  the  Phil.  Fharm.  only,  and  is  unnecessary,  except  as  an  extem- 
poraneous prescription;  the  name  of  liquor  plumbi  iub-aceiatis  di- 
kuuSf  or  lead  water  is  given  to  it 


Goulard. 
23.1 
5. 

ri.9 

100. 
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PODOPHYLLUM  PELTATUB^. 

May-Jdifple,    Mandrake^  ^c*    The  Root. 

This  plant  is  rery  common  throoshout  North  America.  The  fnit 
is  escnlent  and  by  many  thought  delicious.  The  leaves  are  poison- 
Otts.  The  root  is  an  excellent  putative  in  doses  of  SO  grains.  It  is 
most  advantageously  used  in  combination  with  calomel  or  crvslala 
of  tartar.  An  extract  from  the  root  is  also  sometimes  employedt  and 
has  been  found  useful  in  colica  pictonum.  This  plant  is  thought  by 
some,  to  be  especially  adapted  as  a  purge,  tu  cases  of  interraittents, 
remittents,  and  dropsv.  The  root  also  ofti'ri  operates  as  an  anthel- 
mintic, and  as  such  it  is  used  by  tiie  Cherokee  and  oilier  southern 
Indians.  The  late  Dr*  Barton  thought  thiii  plant  po8»esi»ed  6ome 
narcotic  quality. 

The  best  time  for  p:athering  the  May-apple,  for  medical  purposes, 
is  the  autumn,  when  the  leaves  have  turned  yellow,  and  are  about 
.  falling  off.  The  Indians  dry  it  in  the  shade,  and  powder  it  for  use.* 

Dr.  Snowy  a  graduate  of  this  School  in  1819«  experimenting  nn  this 
articlet  added  two  ounces  of  /eooet  to  a  quart  of  water,  which  were 
boiled  and  simmered  to  ei^ht  ounces*  At  nine  o'clock,  half  was  given 
to  a  full  grown  dog,  and  in  thirty  minutes  the  remainder.  In  ten 
minutes  after  the  last  dose,  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  was  very  weak, 
and  from  fifty  to  fifty-five  per  minute;  a  copious  salivation  was  pro- 
duced; increased  at  twelve,  but  no  narcotic  eft'ect;  at  ten  and  twelve 
vomited;  next  mornin*;  he  was  found  dead;  the  vomiting  having  been 
almost  incessant  from  twelve  until  he  died. 

One  drachm  of  the  leaves  in  powder  produced  restlessness  for  a 
short  time  in  a  dog,  when  he  appeared  as  well  as  usual. 

Two  ounces  and  a  half  of  the  leaves  were  made  into  an  extract 
weighing  six  drachms,  which  was  formed  into  pilU  oi  two  graiua 
each. 

Two  grains  taken;  pulse  naturally  r& 

minntes,  5  10  15  35  CO 

strokes,  76  76  76  70  05 
continued  so  about  two  hours. 
Four  grains  taken;  pulse  seTenty*fonr,  full  and  strons. 

minutes,   5  10  15  20  25  30  $5  40  45  50  55  GO  65  70 

Strokes,  75  74  75  7%  67  73  65  65  67  64  64  61  61  62 
In  two  hours  after,  sixty-one;  weak  and  small. 
Six  grains;  pulse  seventy-six,  full  and  stronc:;  at  IDA.  M. 
minutes,  5  10  15  80  5^5  30  35  40  45  50  55  60 
Strokes,  77  77  70  70  70  72  G6  64  64  62  64  G4 
In  two  hours,  the  sames  small  and  feeble;  accompanied  with  slight 
nausea. 

To  Mr.  E.  affected  with  severe  cough  for  sometime,  accompanied 
with  remittinc;  fever;  j)ulse  quick  and  tense;  two  j^rains  of  the  leaves 
every  three  hours;  second  day  the  pulse  still  tense,  four  grains 
given;  third  day  complete  intermissiou  of  the  pulse  and  permanent 
cure. 

Mrs.  W.  witli  pleurisy;  a  small  bleeding  had  previously  been 
*  Barton'i  Collecdonik  Psrt  L  p.  80*  38. 
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mide^  pulse  full;  tlx  graiiis  of  tb«  loafea  every  twe  hourti  m  tke 
fourth  oaj»  perfeetlj  raetored. 


Chemical  Analysis,  by  Dr.  Staples,— The  root  of  podophtQIum 
peltatum  contains  resin,  gum  or  mucilage  soluble  in  cold  walbei\ 
amadin,  colouring  matter,  extractive,  figneous  fibre,  and  a  mininfK 
quantity  of  iosipid  substauce  soluble  in  sulphuric  aether,  from  whichN 
n  emtalKzee  in  nnnute  eciciilar  crjttals. 

Tfie  peculiar  rabeimee  abcf? e  deScribed  wit  obtaiiied  hj  first  ee* 
peimtiiig  the  resiOf  end  Inr  then  snbmtUuiff  the  tohitioii  to  the  action 
of  the  reagents,  sabacetate  of  lead*  and  bjdro-iQlphiirio  acid  gas. 
The  solution  thus  treated  waa  etaporated  to  less  than  one-fourth  its 
original  bulk,  when  aqua  amroontas  was  tbrowa  in  to  saturate  the 
acetic  acid  present.  A  small  quantity  of  orange  coloured  precipitate 
waa  obtained,  which  afforded  the  crystals  i£oTe  alluded  tO|  when 
submitted  to  the  action  of  sulphuric  aether. 

The  medical  power  of  the  plant  is  without  doubt  connected  with 
the  acrid  resin  it  contains. 

Podophyllum,  Fharm,  U,  &  and  of  PiUt —Fodophylli  radix,  in  that  of 


POLYOALA  8BNEQA.  JS.  Ik  SENEGA.  L. 

Stndca  or  JRatthtnoke  Root    The  Root. 

Diaddphia  Ociandria.  Nat.  Ord.  LamaUacea:,  Linn.  FedicuJares,  Jusa. 

Seneka  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  grows  wild  in  North  America, 
particularly  in  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  This  root  is  usnally 
about  the  tnickness  of  the  little  finger,  variously  bent  and  contorted, 
and  appears  as  if  composed  of  joints,  whence  it  is  supposed  to  re* 
semble  the  tail  of  the  animal  whose  name  it  bears  $  a  Kind  of  mem- 
branous margin  runs  on  each  side  the  whole  length  of  the  root. 

The  root  was  first  introduced  into  use  in  1739,  by  Dr.  Tennenf^ 
of  Viiil^nia,  wbo  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  subject,  and  h%hly  estoI« 
.led  it  as  a  remedy  fpr  many  complaints,  and  partleu1arlj»  US  a  spe- 
ciic  for  the  cure  of  tbe  bite  of  tbe  rattlesnake. 

The  bark  is  the  active  pertof  the  not  Itstaate  ia  at  fint  acrid, 
afterwards  very  hot  and  pungent   It  bas  no  smell. 

Its  acrimonjr  resides  in  a  resin;  for  it  is  entirely  extracted  by  al- 
cohol; is  precipitated  by  water;  does  not  rise  in  distitlationi  and  is 

not  rle«^troycd  oy  keeping. 

Medical  use. — It  is  an  active  stimulus,  and  increases  the  force  of 
the  circulation,  especially  of  the  pulmonary  vessels.  It  has  therefore 
been  found  useful  in  typhoid  inflammations  of  the  lungs;  but  it  is 
apt  to  disorder  the  stomach,  and  to  induce  diarrhcea.  Dr.  Brandreth, 
ot  Liverpool,  has  derived  great  benefit  in  some  cases  of  lethargy 
finom  an  extract  of  seneka  combined  with  carbonat  of  annonla. 

SoQie  have  likewise  eroploy«A  tbia  root  in  hydropic  cases»  and  net 
udtbout  success.  There  are  examptea  of  ita  occasionin|f  a  pleniUul 
evacuation  bj  stool*  urine,  and  perspiration;  and  by  this  means  re- 
moving the  diseasei  alter  the  ceainion  diuretica  and  bydiegognes 
badfiuled.  ^ 

It  semetimes  induces  salivatioD,  and  it  pessesoes  diuretic*  enetict 
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cathartic,  expectoi-ant  and  diaphoretic  powers.  It  )ias  become  great- 
ly celebrated  in  the  cure  of  cynanche  trachealis,  and  is  used  by  the 
Indians  in  syphilis  and  malignant  sore  throat    The  Polygala  aan-  , 
guina,  a  new  species  discovered  at  Savannah,  has  been  used  as  a 
Bubstitnte  for.  it*  I 
•  Dr.  Archery  of  Maryland,  discovered  the  great  utUitj  of  seneka  i 
snakeroot,  as  a  remedy  for  that  fatal  disease,  the  croup,  and  speaks 
with  confidence  as  to  the  general  good  effects  produced  by  it.  The 
decoction  of  the  root  is  the  manner  in  which  ne  generallj  gives  it; 
the  strength  must  be  determined  by  the  physician?  it  must  be  so 
strong,  as  to  act  sensibly  on  his  own  mouth  and  throat,  in  exciting 
coughing,  &c.  for  in  this  disease,  the  larynx,  (mouth  of  the  wind- 
pipe,) in  a  manner  loses  its  natural  sensibility.    Half  an  ounce  of 
the  root  of  seneka,  bruised,  and  simmered  in  a  close  vessel,  in  half 
a  pint  of  water,  until  reduced  to  four  ounces,  will,  probably,  in 
most  cases,  be  sufficiently  strong.  A  tea-spoonful  of  this  to  be  eivea 
every  hoar  or  half  hour,  as  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  shau  de- 
mand; and  dorinj;  these  inter? als,  a  few  drops  occasionally,  to  ke» 
up  a  sensible  action  of  the  medicine*  in  the  month  and  throat,  ontu 
it  acts  as  an  emetic  and  caAharticj  mem  repeat  in  small  quantities,  I 
and  so  frequently  as  to  keep  up  a  constant  stimulus  in  the  same.  By  |. 
these  means,  in  the  course  of  two,  four»  six,  or  eight  hours,  a  mem-  ^ 
brane  is  oftentimes  discharged  by  the  mouth,  one,  two,  and  often 
three  inches  in  length;  sometimes  it  is  swallowed  and  voided  by 
stool. 

Patients  who  use  the  medicine,  should  not  be  permitted  to  drink  j 
any  thing  whatever  for  some  minutes  after  each  dose.  The  reason 
must  be  obvious  to  all.  The  powder  has  lately  been  used  by  Drs.  I 
Archer  and  Son,  in  doses  of  four  or  five  grains,  mixed  witli  a  little 
water,  with  eflecta  equally  as  pleasing  as  the  decoction,  and  more 
•0|  unless  the  latter  nave  been  carefuUy  prepared.  It  should  be  re- 
marked that  this  powerful  stimulant  cannot  widi  safety  be  exhibited 
daring  the  inflammatory  stage  of  croup.  It  is  in  the  last  stage  only 
that  it  has  been  found  extramely  useful  in  exciting  the  vessels  of 
the  trachea  and  lungs  to  a  powerful  excretion. 

Seneka  has  been  usefully  employed  in  the  decline  of  pleurisies 
and  catarrhs  to  promote  expectoration.    In  suppressed  coughs  of  i 
aged  persons,  and  in  asthma,  it  is  doubtless  useful  j  a  gentle  and 
constant  stimulus  on  the  throat  should  be  kept  up  in  these  diseases. 
It  has  also  been  exhibited  as  a  powerful  remedy  in  cases  of  female 
obstructions.    It  has  been  found  of  great  utility  in  obstinate  amenor- 
rhoea,  when  given  in  decoction  prepared  by  addins  an  ounce  of  tlie 
root  to  a  pint  of  bdllng  water,  which  is  slowly  reduced  bj  simmer- 
ing  to  the  quantitr  of  one-third.   Four  ounces  of  the  decoction  is  ts  ' 
be  taken  during  the  day,  increasing  it  when  the  menstrual  effort  is  i 
expected,  as  far  as  the  stomach  wilfallow.  If  this  excite  nausea,  aro- 
matics  are  added .  To  prevent  disgust,  it  is  omitted  a  week  or  two  in 
the  intervals  of  the  menstrual  periods. 

03*  Senegae  Bidiz,  J^,  Ymk  Fkarm.'-U,  S.Bnd  FhiL  PAam.  by  the  London 
name. 

*  Barton's  CoUeclioBib  Mcdiesl  Bepoeitoiy,  &e; 
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FOIiYGALA  RUBBLLA. 

BUter  Poly  gala.  ThePkmt. 

From  the  experiments  of  Professor  Bigelow,  tliis  plant  appears  to 
be  a  strong  and  permanent  bitter,  imparting  its  sensible  properties 
both  to  spirit  and  water.  In  small  doses,  its  infusion  is  a  useful  tonic 
aD4  stimttUuiil  to  the  digestire  ommi  in  lam  deset  It  is  diaphoretic 
It  la  an  article  which  maj  probablj  be  well  dispensed  'witn  in  ear 
Materia  Medica.  It  is  indeed  only  introduced  as  a  secondary  article 
in  the  U.  S,  and  PkiL  PAorm.— In  that  of  N.  York,  having  only 
one  list  of  articles»  we  know  not  the  exact  valne  at  which  it  is  eati- 
mated* 

POLYGONUM  BISTORTA.  E.  L.  D. 
Great  Bistort^  or  Snakeweed.    The  Boot, 
(kiatMa  Trigjfnia,  Nat  Old.  Bolgraem,  Una.  Po^fgm^  Juts. 

This  plant  is  perennialy  and  ^wa  wild  in  moist  meadows  in  seve- 
ral parts  of  Britain.  The  root  is  abont  the  thickness  of  the  little  fin- 
der, of  a  blackish-brown  colour  on  the  outside,  and  reddish  within: 
it  is  writhed  or  bent  vermicnlarl  j,  (whence  the  name  of  the  plant,) 
with  a  joint  at  each  bending,  and  full  of  bushy  fibres;  the  root  of  the 
species  here  mentioned  has,  for  the  most  part,  only  one  or  two  bend- 
ings;  others  have  three  or  more.  All  the  parts  of  bistort  have  a  rough 
austere  taste,  particularly  the  rooty  wbick  is  one  of  the  strongest  of 
the  vegetable  astringents. 

Medical  tifie.— It  is  employed  in  all  kinds  of  ipamoderate  hsemor- 
rhagies  and  other  fluies,  both  intemallj  and  eitemalljt  wbcfe  as- 
fringency  is  the  only  indication*  It  is  certainly  a  TOiy  powerfiil 
styptic,  and  it  is  to  be  looked  on  simply  as  snch.  To  the  mdorificy 
antipestilentialy  and  other  yirtues  attribnted  i»  it,  it  has  no  other, 
claim  than  in  conseqnence  of  its  aatringency.  The  laigeat  dese 
the  root  In  powder  is  one  drachm. 


POLYPODIUM  FILEX  MAS.  D. 
AsptniuM  FiLsx  Mas.  It.  £. 
MaUFem.  Male  Shield  Fern.   The  Boot. 

This  fern  is  perennial,  and  srows  in  great  abundance  in  almost 
eyery  part  of  Britain  where  Uie  ground  is  not  cultivated.  The, 
greatest  part  of  the  root  lies  horizontallyt  and  has  a  great  nnmber 
of  appendages  placed  close  to  each  other  in  a  yertical  directionf 
while  a  number  of  small  fibres  strike  downwards.  The  large  root, 
together  with  its  appendages,  are  to  be  reseryed  for  nse.  The  two 
ehds,  howeyer*  are  to  be  cut  off|  the  one  being  too  old  and  spongy, 
the  other  too  new  and  green. 

When  chewed,  its  taste  is  somewhat  mucilaginous  and  sweet,  and 
afterwards  slightly  astringent  and  bitter.   Its  smell  is  also  weak. 

Medical  use. — This  root  was  used  as  an  anthelmintic  in  the  days 
of  Dioscorides.  It  graduaily  became  neg:lected5  but  its  use  was 
again  revived  at  dift'ereut  limes  by  Madame  Nuffer,  Herrenschwandi 
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and  others,  who  certainly  flheqiently  succeeded  in  killing  and  eipel- 
ling  the  tsnia,  both  lata  and  cucurbitina,  by  the  exhibition  of  secret 
remedies,  of  which  the  fern-powder  was,  or  rather  was  supposed  to 
be  the  principal  inf^edientj  for  there  is  much  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  large  doses  of  active  purgatives  with  which  it  was  always  com* 
bined,  were  really  the  remedies  which  effected  the  c«t«» 

Tbe  iMMy  or  Mirly  t  tinilarMcret*  Imbembqilit  by  diAraBft 
fotealateB,  and  pobtiilMd  for  the  bci>e§t»f  thoee  wtfeiBg  undtr  thb 
obstinate  disease. 

The  internal  8(rfid  |iart  of  the  root^Bly  is  to  be  powdered,  and  Um 
potidot  should  have  a  reddish  colour;  and  as  the  dose  and  exhibition 
of  the  rempdv  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  age,  sex,  and  con- 
stitution of  tlie  patient,  it  must  be  given  always  iioder  the  directioa 
of  an  experienced  practitioner. 

QCj*  Polypodium,  Fharm,  U.  i>,  Mconc2ary.— Filez  Maa,  FhiL  tecondaryr^ 


poTAssA._po  mss. 

%,9lkaHtabit  iiMfnIt.— ^The  heavier  earths,  and  even  the  aUodiet, 
bad  long  been  supposed  by  different  chemists  to  he  metallic  oxyds^ 
and  were  even  «;trvtpd  to  have  been  reduced  to  their  metnllic  form. 
But  their  supposition  rested  only  on  vague  analogies,  and  their  eT- 
periments  were  completely  fallacious.  The  merit  of  discovenng 
the  metallic  bases  of  the  earths  and  alkalies  belongs  to  Sir  H.  Davy, 
to  whose  ingenuity  and  skill,  in  applying  the  powerful  agency  of 
galvanism,  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  unexpected  conclusions 
War  olitained  in  "Oxpenuioiitat  dicoriatry* 

Potmmum^  the  mne  of  potato  is  a  while  metaU  brittle  and  trj^ 
ftdlrzed;  in  itaaectm  reaeaibrmg  polished  aflTer;  and  at  IS(P  per- 
fcetly  fluid,  very  math  resembling  qnicksihrer.  At  a  red  heat  it  ia 
converted  into  vapour.  Its  speeifie  gravity  is  between  8  and  9^ 
water  being  10.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  attracts  oxygen,  and  becomes 
covered  with  a  crust  of  potass;  when  gently  heated,  it  burns  with 
an  intense  heat,  and  a  red  light.  It  explodes  and  inflames  with 
water,  and  even  with  ice.  It  acts  npon  all  bodies  containing  water 
or  much  oxygen.  It  barns  vividly  in  chlorine.  It  is  soluble  in  hy- 
drogen gas,  forming  a  compound  which  inflames  with  atmospheric 
air.  It  combines  with  anipihur  and  phosphorus,  and  the  netalsy 
Ibnakig  Mdily  oaydltdde  oompounda. 

iPnAs^  nf  patasnwn  aearcely  knowBi  «f  a  grayish  oaiiwrf  Hhi^ 
^mees  with  water  without  inflaming. 

Pofa^sa,  (Sir  H.  Davy,)  a  difficultly  fosibk  onbitance,  of  a 
colour,  vitreous  in  its  fracture,  dissolving  in  water,  withoat  MT* 
▼escence,  but  with  much  heat,  forming  an  alkaline  solution. 

Potass^  (hydrat  of  potassa,]  is  a  sofid  white  substance,  containing 
90  potassa  and  17  water,  which  cannot  be  separated  by  heat^  ex- 
tremely acrid  to  the  taste;  unctuous  to  the  feel,  but  highly  caustic; 
doitroying  the  skin,  and  dissolving  all  soft  animal  substances.  It  is 
deliqeeoerati  and  aolnMein  half  Ha  weight  of  water  at  58<*  Fahren- 
heiti  it  is  faeible^  mad.  may  be  vaporized,  bat  is  perfeetly  bicom. 
baatfUo}  H  ia  aapiMe  of  oiyalalliBuig  late  wy  long  qaadmigaUry 
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compressed  prisms,  ferminnted  bv  sharp  pyramids;  it  changes  Tcgc- 
table  blues  to  green,  and  cotnbinea  with  all  the  acids,  oils,  sulphur, 
fulphureted  hydrogen,  and  the  earths.  It  is  obtained  from  the  ashes 
sf  vegetables  J  and  exists  in  some  minerals.  O^icinaL 

Orange  oxyd  of  potassium^  fusible,  the  result  of  the  slow  combus- 
tion of  potassium  ia  oxygen  or  air.  It  supports  the  coinbustion  of 
MsmmsMi  Mies»  sappljing  tiie  oxygen^  It  is  ilecompoaed  bj 
iriisr  Mid  eatlMniie  icia,  oxygen  being  evolved* 

iMirUk  tf  poiatdumi  (rourtstof  potass.)  When  iMriatic  tcid 
ftod  solution  of  pettss  ere  ndied  and  heated  to  redneiSy  tbe  hydro* 
gBA  of  the  acid  and  the  oxygen  of  the  alkali  are  set  free,  as  wateiv 
while  the  metal  and  the  chlorine  combine  to  form  the  substance 
known  by  the  name  of  muriat  of  potass.  Chlorine  also  decomposes  . 
potassa  and  the  orange  oxyd,  expelling  its  oxygeOf  and  potassiam 
attracts  chlorine  from  hydrogea  and  phosphorus. 

AquA  Porassjik  £• 

Liquor  Potass^.        AquA  Kali  Caustici.  D» 
Solutim  4^  JPotoii*   StbUutn  of  Caiutic  Kdu 
Lntnrmc  CAvmoini.   Csiisfie  Ley, 

T'ake  of  Fresh  burnt  lime,  eight  ounces;  Suh-carhonat  of  potass^  six 
owices.'-^Put  the  lime  info  an  iron  or  earlkcn  vesacU  with  twenty* 
eighi^fluid  ounces  of  boiling  water.  A^ter  the  ebullition  is  fmiahed^ 
miianiiy  mdd  the  salts  and  havinr  thoroughly  mixed  lAcm*  eover 
the  vessel  HU  fhof  tooL  When  the  ndxiure  hoe  cooled^  agitaie  it 
weB^andpour  it  into  a  gkut  furmety  iho  throat  of  which  is  stopped 
irith  a  piece  of  clean  linen.  Cover  /4e  t^fqter  orifice  of  the  funnel, 
undinserf  its  tube  into  another  glass  vessel^  so  that  the  solution  of 
potass  may  gradually  drop  through  the  rag  into  the  lower  vessel,  * 
As  soon  as  it  ceases  to  drop,  pour  into  the  funnel  some  ounces  of  wa- 
ter, but  cautiously^  so  that  it  may  swim  above  the  matter  in  the  fun- 
net.  The  solution  of  potass  will  again  begin  to  drop,  and  the  affu' 
eion  of  water  is  to  be  repeated  in  the  same  mannerf  until  three  pints 
Juttfe  dropped,  which  uml  happen  in  the  space  of  two  or  three  days; 
then  mtjp  the  simerior  mid  v\ferior  parts  of  the  Kgwr  together  by 
agitaiionf  4md  tea  it  in  a  wdH-otopped  phud,  B* 

Sjpu^  gratdty^  to  dietHUd  watery  a»  1100  to  1000» 

The  processes  of  the  colleges  do  not  differ  materially.*  They  are 
founded  upon  the  affinity  of  Time  being  stronger  than  that  of  potass 
for  carbonic  acid.  Of  course,  when  lime  comes  in  contact  with  car- 
tioiiat  of  potass,  the  carbonic  acid  quits  the  potass  to  unite  with  the 
limey  na  tbevmltB  of  the  mixture  arepetmandeaifioiiat  ofiint. 
New,  as  the  carbonat  of  lime  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  the  potaee 
k  tety  lolablef  they  may  be  separated  by  llltrmtion.  In  doing  this, 
fkowerer,  we  must  take* care  to  employ  instruments  on  which  the 
toiution  of  potass  does  net  act,  mna  to  prevent  the  free  access  of 

*  The  PhiL  Pharm.  with  iU-judged,  (and  we  doubt,  not  sufficient  aasunnce 
of)  aeeiifacy,  direct  only  h§lfa  pound  of  Urns  to  deeompote  m  paumd  tf  ti$  eat' 

bonat,  instead  of  the  aOKnuit  judged  expedient  by  the  other  collegei^  &c.  A 
pint  of  this  solution  we  are  told,  should  weig-h  16  ounces;  we  suspect  iO&M 
error  in  tbii^  if  the  specific  gtvrity,  as  abore  stated,  »  as  11  to  10! 
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air,  from  which  it  would  attract  carboDic  acid,  and  thus  frustrate 
the  whole  operation.  The  latter  object  is  attained  by  covering  the 
upper  or  broad  end  of  llie  funnel  with  a  plate  of  glass,  and  inserting 
the  lower  end  into  the  neck  of  a  phial,  which  it  fits  pretty  closelj* 
The  former  object  it  atteaded  wiui  mater  diffieoltiesy  and  indeed 
scarcely  to  be  eHiectedy  so  powerfol  and  general  is  the  agency  of 
potass.  All  animal  svbstances  are  immediately  attacked  and  d«- 
strojed  by  it;  therefore,  our  filters  cannot  be  made  of  silk,  woollen^ 
•r  paper  which  cootains  glaei  and  althou^  neither  vegetable  mat- 
ters nor  silica  entirely  escape  its  action,  linen  and  sand  are,  on  the 
whole,  the  least  objectionable.  A  filter  of  sand  was  used  bv  Dr- 
Black:  he  first  dropt  a  rugged  pebble  into  the  tube  of  the  funnel,  in 
some  part  of  which  it  formed  itself  a  firm  bed,  while  the  inequalities 
on  its  surface  afforded  interstices  of  sufficient  size  for  the  passage 
of  the  filtering  liquor.  On  the  upper  surface  of  this  stone  he  put  a 
thin  layer  of  lint  or  clean  tow;  immediately  above  this,  but  not  in 
contact  with  it,  he  dropped  a  stone  similar  to  the  former,  and  of  A 
size  proportionate  to  tne  swdl  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tnbe  of  the 
litnnel.  The  interstices  between  this  second  stone  and  the  liinnel 
were  filled  np  with  stones  of  a  less  dimension^  and  the  gradation 
uniformlj  continued  till  pretty  small  sand  was  employed.  Finally, 
this  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  coarser  sand,  and  small  stones  to 
sustain  the  weight  of  the  fluid.  A  filter  of  sand  being  thus  construct- 
ed in  the  funnel,  it  was  washed  perfectly  clean,  by  making  clean 
water  pass  through  it,  till  it  dropt  from  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
funnel  perfectly  clear  and  transparent;  and  before  usmg  it,  it  was 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  d^ys,  tnat  no  water  might  renuiin  among 
tlie  interstices  of  the  sand. 

From  the  spongy  nature  of  the  residuum  which  remains  upon  the 
filter,  and  especially  if  we  use  that  of  sand,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  the  sohitton  of  potass  will  be  retained.  It  is,  however,  easily  oIk 
tained,  by  pouring  gently  over  it,  so  as  to  disturb  it  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, a  quantity  of  water;  the  ley  immediately  be|^  ^^ff^  ^  cbop 
from  the  funnel,  and  as,  from  the  difference  oi  their  specific  gravity^ 
the  water  does  not  mix  with  it,  but  swims  above  it,  the  whole  ley 
passes  through  before  any  of  the  water.  By  means  of  the  taste  we 
easily  learn  when  the  whole  ley  has  passed. 

As  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  tne  strongest  solution  will  pass 
first,  and  the  weakest  last,  we  are  directed  to  agitate  ^the  whole  to- 
gether, to  render  their  strength  uniform. 

If  the  solution  of  potass  be  pure,  it  will  be  colourless,  and  it  will 
neither  effervesce  witli  acids,  nor  form  a  j)recipitate  with  carbonat 
of  potass.  If  it  effervesces,  carbonic  acid  is  present,  and  must  be  8e> 
parated  hj  a^ain  boiling  the  iolntion  with  a  little  lime,  or  by  drop- 
Ding  into  it  lime  water,  as  long  as  it  produces  any  precipitate.  Bat 
Mr.  Phillips  has  remarked,  that  even  when  a  small  quantity  of  car* 
bonic  acid  is  contained  in  it,  no  precipitate  is  produced  unless  a 
considerable  quantity  of  Ume  water  be  added.  I^  on  the  contrary, 
it  contain  lime,  from  too  much  of  it  having  been  employed  in  tne 
preparartion,  it  may  be  separated  by  dropping  into  the  lev  a  solution  . 
of  the  carbonat  of  potass.  When  we  have  thus  purified  our  solution 
of  potass,  it  must  be  again  filtered.  Mr.  Phillips  objected  to  this 
process  as  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  of  1809,  that  the  quanti^ 
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of  lime  employed  was  much  too  large,  and  tliat  a  half  of  the  weight 
of  the  sub-carbonat  is  sufficient;  as  in  fact  33  parts  of  lime  will  sa- 
turate the  26  of  carbonic  acid  commonly  contained  in  100  parts  of 
6ub-carbonat  of  potass  and  his  suggestion  has  been  adopted  in  the 
editum  of  1815.  Bat  this  objeotkn  is  obviated  by  the  mode  of  filtn* 
tk»a  used  bj  the  Edinfaorgh  college;  and  shhovgh  from  esleolstioii 
the  qoantitj  of  lime  seems  excessivoy  it  is  neeeBsaiy,  in  order  to  ren- 
der tne  potass  perfectly  caustic 

Medical  use, — The  solution  of  caustic  potass,  under  various  pameSf 
has  at  (liferent  times  been  celebrated  as  a  lithontriptic,  and  as  often 
fallen  again  into  disuse.  The  very  contradictory  accounts  of  its  ef- 
fects as  a  solvent,  are  now  in  some  degree,  explicable,  since  it  has 
been  discovered  that  urinary  calculi  are  very  ditVerent  in  their  na- 
tures, so  that  some  of  them  arc  only  soluble  in  acids,  and  others 
only  in  alkalies.  Of  the  last  description  are  die  calculi  of  uric  acid, 
which  are  very  frequent,  and  those  of  nrat  of  ammonia.  On  these* 
.  therefore*  alkalies  may  be  supposed  to  make  some  impression;  and 
that  alkalies  or  alkaline  carbonats*  taken  by  the  montn,  have  occa- 
sionally relieved  calculous  complaints,  is  certain.  It  is,  however* 
taid  that  their  continued  use  debilitates  the  stomach,  and  M.  Four- 
croy  has  proposed  applying  the  remedy  immediately  to  the  disease, 
by  injecting  into  the  bladder  a  tepid  solution  of  potass  or  soda,  so 
dilute  that  it  can  be  held  in  the  mouth.*  Before  the  alkaline  solu- 
tion be  injected,  the  bladder  is  to  be  completely  evacuated  of  urine, 
and  washed  out  with  an  injection  of  tepid  water.  After  the  alkaline 
injection  has  remained  in  the  bladder  halt  an  hour  or  more,  it  is  to 
be  evacuated*  and  allowed  to  settle.  If*  on  the  addition  of  a  little 
muriatic  acid*  a  precipitate  be  formed*  we  shall  have  reason  to  con- 
dnde  that  the  odculus  contains  vrie  add*  and  that  the  alkali  has 
acted  on  it. 

Tery  dilute  alkaline  solutions  may  also  be  taken  into  the  stomach 
as  antacids,  but  we  possess  others  which  are  preferable. 

Mr.  Brandish,  wno  has  strongly  recommended  the  solution  of 
caustic  potash  for  the  cure  of  scrofula*  gives  the  following  compli- 
cated formula  for  its  preparation. 

•Take  of  American  pearl  askeif  nx  poundsi  fresh  burnt  Hme,  freak 
'   aehea  of  aeh  umdf  each  two  poimdss  boUing  water,  six  gallafu. 

He  reverses  the  common  method  of  slaking  lime*  by  desiring  it 

to  be  gradually  added  to  the  water  kept  boiline:  he  then  adds  the 
pearl  ashes,  then  the  wood  ashes;  stirs  all  togeuer*  and  lastly  draws 

off  the  clear  liquor  slowly.  He  used  to  prepare  it  without  the  pearl 
ashes,  but  found  they  rendered  it  softer,  which  no  doubt  they  would, 
as  the  quantity  of  lime  is  insufficient  to  abstract  all  the  carbonic 
acid,  and  would  leave  the  liquor  in  a  state  of  sub-carbonat.  lie  says 
that  a  wine  pint  of  his  solution  should  weigh  eighteen  or  nineteen 
ounces.  He  recommends  the  addition  of  a  drop  or  two  of  genuine 
oil  of  juniper  to  tlie  pint  of  liquor,  and  orders  it  to  be  taken  twice 
a  day  in  tne  following  doses i  to  a  child  from  four  to  six*  one  drachm 
by  measure;  from  six  to  eight*  one  drachm  and  a  half;  eight  to  fif- 
teen*  two  drachmsjf  fifteen  to  eighteen*  two  and  a  half|  to  adults* 

*  This  mode  of  iniection  appears  to  have  been  pursued  long  before  Four- 
.  •  doy*  by  Bcjle  Oodftey  ko  artieie  PfaosphonuH  530. 
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tiiree  and  sometimes  four.  It  should,  however,  be  befl;uD  in  ratbet 
smaller  doses.  The  vehicle  majr  be  fresb  beer,  mM  tea,  barlej- 
water,  or  water-erueL 

Externtlly,  alkiUne  tolatioBS  hftvo  htm  mre  firaqnenttj  wwdy 
•ither  verj  dUuti^  simply  as  a  stimvlns,  in  rickets,  gou^  swsUUig% 
Kooorrhcea,  and  spasmodic  diseases,  or  concentrated  as  a  Qaisli<b  ta 
destroy  the  poisaa  of  the  viper,  and  of  rabid  animals. 

(Cj-  AquaPolSiM,  Fkarm,  U,  &  183Q.->JJquor  PsHSM^  J^kmm  ^ 

FdTASSA.  POTASSA  FuSA.  Im     KaU  CAUSTIOUlf*  />. 

FotasM*  Futed  F^a9$*   Cauilie  KalL 

Take  of  (he  a^ution  ofpoia$9n  anv  quantity.'^Evaporate  it  in  a  eo^ 
ffered  very  clean  iron  vessel,  til^  on  (he  elntUiiion  ceasing,  (he  ear 
Hne  matter  flow  gently  Uke  inif  which  htiqipens  before  the  vestel  be- 
comes red^  Then  poor  it  out  on  a  smooth  iron  plate;  let  it  be 
divided  into  small  pieces  before  it  hardeMf  and  immediattly  d^po- 
eited  in  a  well-etopped  phiaL  £* 

The  principal  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  this  operation,  is  to  coa- 
duct  the  evaporation  so  rapidlj  that  the  lej  shall  not  absortiaajcar> 
bonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere.    As  long  as  any  water  of  solution 

remains,  the  ebullition  is  evident,  anr!  the  evaporation  is  to  be  con- 
tinued until  it  cease.  The  heat  is  tlien  to  be  increased  a  little,  which 
renders  the  potass  perfectly  fluid,  and  gives  it  the  appearance  of  an 
oil,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  poured  out  either  on  a  slab,  as  directed 
hj  the  collefl^es,  or  into  iron  moulds,  such  as  are  used  for  the  melted 
nitrat  of  silver. 

The  potass  prepared  according  to  these  directions  is  sufficiently 
pure  for  medical  nse,  bat  is  not  fit  for  chemical  experiments.  "We 
can«  however,  obtain  it  perfeetlj  white  and  erjrttalliaed,  aeoording 
to  Berthollet,  bj  adding  to  the  ley,  when  evaporated  so  hw  that  k 

would  assume  the  consistence  of  honey,  if  permitted  to  cool,  a  qnan* 
tity  of  alcohol  equal  to  one*third  of  the  carbonat  of  potass  operated 
on,  mixing  them  together,  and  letting  them  boil  a  minute  or  twow 

The  mixture  is  then  to  be  poured  into  a  dass  vessel,  and  corked  up, 
when  the  impurities  will  gradually  subsiae,  partly  in  a  solid  form, 
and  partly  dissolved  in  water.  The  supernatant  alcoholic  solution 
is  then  to  be  evaporated  rapidly,  till  its  surface  become  covered 
with  a  black  cru.st,  which  is  to  be  removed,  and  the  liquid  below  is 
to  be  poured  into  a  porcelain  vessel,  when  it  will  concrete  into  a 
white  substance,  which  is  to  be  broken  in  pieces,  and  immediatel/ 
exelttded  from  the  action  of  the  air. 

A  less  expensive  waj  of  obttlning  potass  perfeetlj  pare  is  that  of 
Lowitz.  Evaporate  a  solntion  of  potass  till  a  thick  pellicle  fbrm  on 
its  surface;  allow  it  to  cool,  separate  alt  the  crystals  formedf  as 
they  consist  of  foreign  salts:  renew  the  evaporation  in  an  iron  or  sil- 
ver basin  i  and  remove  the  pellicles,  which  form  on  the  surfkce^  vMl 
an  iron  skimmer,  as  long  as  any  appear.  When  the  ebullition  ceasea» 
remove  the  vessel  from  the  fire,  and  asitate  the  fused  salt  with  an 
iron  spatula  while  it  cools.  Dissolve  the  saline  mass  in  twice  its 
weight  of  water,  and  evaporate  in  a  silver  basin  till  it  begins  to  crys- 
tallize   The  cryatais  are  pure  potass.   The  fluid  which  swims  over 
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p.— ^Potassa.  {^69 

« 

Diem  has  a  dark-brown  colour,  and  roust  be  poured  off*:  but  if  kept 
in  a  close-stopt  phial,  it  will  deposite  its  colouring  mattery  and  bj 
evaporation  will  furnish  more  crystals  of  potass. 

■Medical  tae.— Potass  is  only  used  as  a  caustic^  or  to  form  solu- 
ikm  of  ft  known  strength;  and  eren  itn  use  as  a  cmtlie  la  inconve- 
flicoC,  fttini  Ha  being  so  qnickl j  affected  bj  the  air^  and  from  ita 
rapid  deliquescence  which  renders  it  apt  to  spread. 

0^ PotsM%  Fhmm,  D:&mDd€i PAtJL— PoliMa fuii»  Pimm. N.  Tmh 

PoTAasa  omc  Caloi!.  E.  L,  Kali  Cavstioom  oum  Calob*^  /). 

Potass  with  Lime,  Caustic  Kail  with  Lime. 

Take  of  solution  of  potass,  any  quantify. — Evaporate  in  a  covered 
iron  vessel  till  one-third  remains;  then  mix  it  iinth  an  much  newly- 
slaked  lime  as  will  bring  it  to  the  consistence  of  pretty  solid  papf 
which  is  to  be  kept  in  a  vessel  closely  stopf.  E. 

The  addition  of  the  lime  in  this  preparation  renders  it  less  apt  to 
deliquesce,  more  easily  managed,  and  milder  in  its  operation  than 
fused  potass. — The  U.  S.  and  N,  York  Fharm.  introduce  this  for-  - 
mula,  but  not  that  of  Fhil. 

(Sub.  £»)  CAanoNAs  PoTASsi£,]jfFUEA* 
CuwBBo  Clayxllati. 

'  Pearl  Ashes,  Potashes,    Impute  Carhonat  of  Potass, 

The  potashes  of  commerce  are  sent  to  Britain  from  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  and  from  America*  Thej  are  prepared  by  lixiviating  the 
nsbes  of  T^table^  in  barrels,  first  with  cold  and  then  with  hot 
water*  filtering  the  ley*  and  evaporating  it  to  dryness*  in  an  iron  pot. 
In  this  state  they  still  contain  some  vegetable  matter,  not  perfectly 
incinerated,  which  gives  them  a  brown  or  black  colour.  To  destroy 
tiiist  and  render  their  colour  purer,  they  are  i^in  burnt  in  a  revef- 
beratory  furnace.  They  now  get  the  name  of  pearl  ashes;  but  even 
yet  they  are  very  impure,  and  often  contain  the  sulphats  of  potass 
and  of  lime,  and  the  muriat  of  potass.  They  are  also  frequently 
adulterated  with  vegetable  aslies,  sand,  and  sulphat  of  potass.  The 
ashes  are  detected  by  their  diflicult  and  imperfect  solution,  the  sand, 
by  the  precipitation  of  silica  in  a  gelatinous  form  by  the  addition  of 
an  acid,  and  the  sulphat  of  potass  by  its  crystallization.  All  vege* 
tables  which  grow  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  afford  potaahas  by  inci- 
nerationi  herbs  rive  the  laisest  propertion*  then  the  leaves  of  trees, 
then  shnibs,  ana  woods  theleast  Mbrmerly  had  the  name  of  Fixed 
Vegetable  Alkali,  but  it  is  also  found,  thon^  much  more  sparingly, 
both  in  the  animal  and  mineral  kingdoms.  ' 

Yauquelin  hss  given  a  table  of  the  quantity  of  pure  potass,  and  of 
heterogeneous  matters  contained  in  1152  parU  of  the  different  pot- 
ashes  of  commerce. 

Sulphat  Mumt     Iiuolable     Carb.  acid 

PMIH.     flfMMb        rfPiilWi   loidinm.  wdwauM-. 

Russian  potashes,  ••••  772  ••••  65  ••••••    5         56  254 

American  do.    857  .  -  154   20   2  119 

Pearl  ashes,  •   754        80   4    6    308 

Potashes  of  Treves,     720  ....  16o   44  24    199 

Dantzick  ashes,    ....  603       152   14           79   304 

Potashes  ui  Vo&ges,     444  ••••  148  ••••••  510         34  304 
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»70  P^Fotassa. 

The  potass  was  estimated  bj  the  quantity  of  diluted  nitrous  acid 
saturated  by  it;  the  sulphat  of  potass  by  the  precipitate  formed  wHh 
nitrat  of  baryta;  and  the  muriat  of  potass  by  that  fonMd  with  wU«A 

of*  silver* 

Ail  these  different  potaihct,  exempt  the  last,  nay  bt  pmM  mfR- 
ciently  for  phannacttttical  purpoies,  by  liiiviating  them  wilha«««U 
proportwa  ef  eeld  water*  and  evapontiDg  the  lej  te  dtyncM  s  aa 

iron  pot* 

Medical  toe.— Carbooat  of  potass  is  used  in  form  of  lotion,  m  ra- 
chitis and  some  cutaneous  diseases,  and  as  a  stimulant  to  the  inac- 
tive state  of  the  vessels  in  certain  ulcers.  It  is  used  internally  as  & 
diaphoretic  or  diuretic,  and  of  late  in  calculous  complaints  and  dift- 
eases  of  the  alimentary  canal:  but  its  continued  use  seldom  faile  tO 
injure  the  constitution  or  the  intestinal  canal. 

err  U.  S.  Pharm.,  PolasiK  tulMaiboiiitf  iaipiifas/-PotMtc  cwbonas  impu- 
nn.  PkiL  PAarm. —The  N,  Twk  Phatm.  bM  a  subcarbonas  potassrr.  hmh  a 
fhe       and  in  the  pn^antai  mesinnff,  appaiently,  tiro  diotioct  articles. 

P0TA88A  Soa-CanBovAB.  L,  R 

Sub-Carbonas  Kali.  jD.   Subcarbonat  of  Potass  or  Kali. 

Take  of  impure  mhcarhonat  of  potass  any  quantity . — Heat  it  red  hat 
in  a  cnicible.    TTien  triturate  it  unth  an  eoual  weight  of  water, 
and  after  the  feces  have  subsided,  pour  the  liquor  into  a  clean  iron 
pot;  lastly,  boil  to  dryness,  stirring  constantly  towards  the  end  of 
the  process^  to  prevent  it  from  sticking  to  the  vcsseL  B,* 

In  this  state  of  sub-saturation  with  carbonic  acid,  potash  generally 
occurs  in  the  arts.  The  potash  and  pearl-ash  of  commerce  are  sub- 
carbonats  of  potash,  of  different  degrees  of  purity.  The  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid,  contained  in  these  alkalies,  maybe  learned  by  a  very 
simple  experiment.  Put  one  or  two  hundred  grains  of  the  alkali  mi» 
a  Florence  tiask,  and  add  a  few  eance>mea8ure9  of  water.  Take  also 
a  phial  filled  with  dilute  nilphvric  acid,  and  place  this,  as  well  as  the 
flaskf  in  one  scale.  Balance  the  two*  by  putting  weights  ioto  the  op- 
posite scale,  and,  when  the  equilibrium  is  attained,  pour  gradaallj 
the  acid  into  the  flask  of  alkali,  till  an  effervescence  no  longer  ensues. 
When  this  has  ceased,  the  scale  containing  the  weights  will  be  found 
to  preponderate.  This  shows  that  the  alkali,  by  combination  with  an 
acid,  loses  considerably  of  its  wcij^ht;  and  the  exact  amount  of  the 
loss  may  be  ascertained,  by  addling  weights  to  the  scale  contsining 
the  flask  and  phial,  till  the  balance  is  restored. 

As  it  is  sometimes  of  importance  to  know  what  proportion  of  resi 
alksli  a  i^ven  weight  of  potash  or  pearl-ash  contains,  the  fsllowiag 
mode  of  determuiia|  the  strength  is  fonnded  on  the  following  pro- 
perty  of  carbonat  otpotash. 

Subcarbonat  of  potaoh  dissolvet  very  readily  in  watttf  which^  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  takes  up  more  than  its  own  weight, — 
Hence,  when  an  alkali,  which  should  consist  almost  entirely  of  sub- 
carbonat of  potash,  is  adulterated,  as  very  often  happens,  with  sub- 
stances of  little  solubility,  the  fraud  may  be  detected  by  trying  how 

*  This  if  the  Potaaix  subcarbonas  of  the  U.  8.  Phamu  snd  the 


boiMS  of  that  of  PhiL  with  a  slight  modification,  (thoug-h  we  think  not  in- 
proved,)  ia  tha  roaaipuUtion  ia  thia  IsMi  the     York  Fiarm,  haaosnttedit 
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much  of  one  ounce  will  dissolve  in  two  or  three  ounce-meuures  of 
water.  In  this  way  an  adulteration  of  one-third  its  weight  of  sulphat 
of  potash  has  been  detected.  There  are  certain  substances  of  ready 
solubility,  however,  which  maj  be  used  in  adulterating  pearl-ashes, 
as  common  salt  for  example:  and,  when  this  is  done,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  the  acid  test  for  tlie  means  of  discoverj. 

Ckie  Iwndred  graios  of  potash  ttnite  with  42.49  carboiiie  acid  to 
Ibnn  the  ra|»mb«iiat»  wliicby  tiierefiNre»  contaiBs  par  eent  tcconiliiK 
toBamd,  ^ 

Potasli,  ro.£l 

AfiUl,  90.79 


100. 

Tbe  compositioa  of  thit  aalt  ia  difire&tij  stated  bj  other  writersy 
TO* 

Add*  Base. 

Bj  Dalton,  100  grainf  eonriat of  31.10  68.9 

Dttlong,  ••••  *»MM«»f  30.70    60.30 

Dr.  WoUaatoiif  *  31.n  68.80 

Sub-Carbonas  Potass^  Purissimus.       Kali  e  Tartaro.  JX 

Sai.  Tabtaei.   Soli  cf  Tbflor. 

Take  of  impure  Super-tartrat  of  potass^  any  quantity, — TVrap  if  up 
in  moist  bibulous  paper,  or  put  it  into  a  crucible,  and  burn  it  into 
a  black  mass,  by  placing  it  among  live  coals.  Having  reduced  this 

Uddng  care  that  it  do  not  melt.  Then  dissohtU  m  warm  watery 
afrotfi  the  liquor  through  a  linen  cloihf  and  evaporate  it  in  a  efaosi 
iron  vuaek  diligently  stirring  it  towards  the  end  of  the  proeui^ 

with  an  iron  spatula,  to  prevent  if  from  sticking  to  the  bottom  m 
the  vessel,  Ji  very  white  salt  will  remain,  which  is  to  be  left  a  lu* 
tie  longer  on  the  lire,  till  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  becomes  almost 
red.  Lastly,  when  the  salt  i^  grown  cold^  ke^  it  in  glasM  veseele 
well  stopped,  £. 

^  PotftfiaB  ambonif,  PAom.  U,  &«-Potaaix  iubetfbonai,  Pharm,  N.  Tark» 
^mJrht  Phil  Plorm.  mider  thymine  of  PotaiSK  carbonas  purisaimu»,  orders  two 

pounds  of  super-tnrtrat  of  potasg,  and  one  po\ind  of  nitrat  nf  potash. — These, 
rubbed  separately  into  powder,  are  mixed  and  thrown  into  a  bra&s  vessel, 
heated  nearly  to  redness,  which  bums  theai,  and  the  residuum  yields  the  purest 
esfbeiMil  of  potash,  by  fdSoviag  Uie  difeoUons  gives  Ibr  the  ibo?e  prepsc  « 
rstioB. 

Cabbopas  Potass Jb       Potassas  Cabbonas. 
CSsrbMMtf  tjf  Pakue*    Super-earhonat  of  Poioie. 

Bi'Carbonat  of  Potass. 

*  7\lke  of  pvre  Suhcarhoixat  of  potass^  two  parts;  Watery  three  parts. 
•^Dissolve  the  carbonat  of  potass  in  the  water;  put  the  solution 
into  a  proper  apparatus,  and  pass  through  it  a  stream  of  carbonic 
add  gas.,  obtained  from  carbonat  of  lime  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
evaporate  it  that  crystals  mayform^  then  collect^  llie  crystals^  and 
Ary  thm  on  bibtdoui  paper. 
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This  ia  tlie  PotassJE  Carbonas  of  the  N.  York  Pharm.  the  Potassao 
Sub-carbonas  of  tliat  of  FhiL  and  the  Super-carbonas  of  the  U.  S. 
Pharm.  of  18'20.  Which,  among  all  these  numerous  and  important 
pharmaceutical  names,  shall  we  adopt  for  practical  purposes!! 

Carbonat  of  potash,  in  the  state  which  has  been  ^r^adr  dascri^ 
edy  IB  fiir  from  Wng  completely  saturated  with  acid.  Tkis  saffici- 
entl  J  appears  from  its  strongly  alkaline  taste.  It  maj  be  much  mere 
aighlj  cliarged  >fith  carbonic  acid,  bj  exposing  a  soiution  of  one 
part  of  the  subclrbonat  in  three  of  water,  to  streams  of  carbonae 
acid  gas,  in  Nooth's  machine,  or  other  apparatus;  when  a  solution 
of  alKali.  after  this  treatment,  is  very  slowly  evaporated,  it  forms 
regular  crystals.  According  to  Dr.  Wollastoo,*  the  quantity  of  acid 
in  the  bi-carbonat  is  exactly  double  that  in  the  subcarbonat.  This  he 
proves  by  disengaging  the  carbonic  acid,  from  each,  by  a  stronger 
acid,  such  as  the  sulphuric.  One  part  of  the  bi-catbonat,  tlms 
treated,  is  found  to  siveiwice  as  much  carbonic  acid  as  the  sob-salti 
Bertiwliett'  obtained  189  grains  of  carbonic  acid  fnm  500  of  tiik 
•alti  and  as  nearly  as  possible*  the  same  quantity  from  1000  ^raina 
of  the  salty  reduced  by  calcination  to  sebearbonat  Berard  found, 
that  100  parts  of  potash  are  fuUjr  saturated  by  85.86  carbonic  acid. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  composition  of  the  bi-carbonat,  as 
stated  bj  himt  ^d  bj  Dr.  WoUaston.  One  hundred  grains  contain. 

Acid.  Base.    '  Water. 

According  to  Berard,    -   -   -   -   42.01    -   48.92    -  9.0r 
Dr.  WoUaston,     -   4S.9     -   47.1     -  9.0 

The  atomic  constittttibn,  deducibie  from  these  proportions,  is  om 
atom  of  potash,  two  atdms  of  carbonic  acid,  and  one  atom  of  wirfei* 

The  potash  of  commerce  we  have  already  shown  to  coDtain  a  con- 
siderabfe  proportion  of  foreign  salts.  By  the  process  directed  br 
the  colle^,  it  is  purified  from  those  which  are  crystallizable;  an  J, 
although  it  still  contains  muriat  of  potass  and  silica,  it  is  sufficiently 
pure  for  the  purposes  of  medicine.  Mr.  Phillips  says,  when  pre- 
pared from  pearl-ash,  it  consists  of  about  26  carbonic  acid,  71  pot- 
ash and  water,  two  muriat  of  potash,  and  one  sulphate  of  potash,  and 
a  little  silica. 

The  purest  subcarbonat  of  potass,  in  common  use,  is  that  obtain- 
ed by  incinerating  the  impure  supertartrat  of  potass,  as  all  the  sub- 
•taaoea  it  contains,  except  the  potass,  are  decomposed  by  the  hett 
The  tartaric  acid  and  colouring  matter  are  destroyed,  and  part  of 
the  carbonic  acid,  which  ift  formed,  unites  with  the  potass. 

But  this  salt,  in  whatever  way  obtained,  is  not  strictly  entitled  to 
the  appellation  of  carbonat, ^ven  it  by  the  £dinbai]gh  college;  fpr 
it  is  not  saturated  with  the  acid,  or  rather  it  is  a  mixture  of  potass 
and  carbonat  of  potass  in  variable  proportions.  It  is  owing  to  the 
uncombined  potass  that  it  is  still  deliquesoeat,  and  in  some  degree 
caustic. 

Subcarbonat  of  potass  is  easily  saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  by 
exposing  it,  in  solution,  to  the  contact  of  the  air  for  a  considerable 
time,  or  more  quickly,  by  making  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gaa 
ofolTed  from  carbonat  of  lime  bjr  solphuric  add,  pass  through  a  ao- 
latum  of  it,  or  bj  diatilUag  it  with  carbonat  of  amflMNd%  as  proposed 

•  Phalosophksl  TisnsietioM^  1808.        f        d'AroueQ,  3. 470. 
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by  Berthollct,  and  directed  bj  the  Tiondon  collej^e.  The  last  is 
more  expensive  than  tiie  second,  but  it  does  not  require  any  parti- 
cular apparatus.  Mr.  Curadow  has  invented  a  cheaper  mode  of  sa- 
tnratino^  potass  with  carbonic  acid.  He  dissolves  the  potass  in  a 
ibuflicient  quantity  of  boiling  water,  mixes  it  with  as  much  dried 
tanner's  bark  as  to  make  it  pretty  dry,  and  then  exposes  tlie  mix- 
tare,  in  a  coTered  cmeible,  to  the  heat  of  a  merberatory  farnace  for 
half  an  hour.  Bj  lixiviatkm  and  crystallizatioB,  the  mtxtareaSbrdi 
heantifol  permanent  crjrstala  of  cartiiinat  of  pota^.  In  this  state  it 
consists  of  about  43  acid,  40  pftass,  and  IT  water.  The  sataratlon 
with  carbonic  acid  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  purifying  the  subcar- 
bonat  of  potassi  for  it  always  separates  silica  from  the  uncombined 
alkali;  and  hence,  perhaps,  the  emplojOMnt  of  the  sobcartionat  from 
tartar  is  unnecessarily  expensive. 

Medical  use. — Subcarbonat  of  potass  is  frequently  employed  in 
medicine,  in  conjunction  with  other  articles,  particularly  tor  the 
formation  of  saline  neutral  draughts  and  mixtures;  but  it  is  used  also 
by  itself,  in  doses  from  three  or  four  grains  to  fifteen  or  twenty;  and 
it  frequently  0{>erates  as  a  powerful  diuretic,  particularly  when  aided 
by  proper  diltttion. 

In  the  above  names,  &e.  we  see  a  singular  instance  of  eonfomiu 
What  one  Fharmacopo&ia  dengnates  as  a  caibonat,  another  calls  a 
8ttb|  and  another  a  super«carbonat  The  subcarbonat  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pharmacopceia  is  improperlj  stated,  as  being  «^  formerly  salt  of 
tartar,"  a  designation  wnicn  was  appropriated  to  the  carbonat  pre- 
pared from  super-tartrat  of  potass.  A  super-car!}onat,  in  the  real 
meaning  of  the  term,  seems  incapable  of  existing  in  the  form  of 
crystals;  and  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  solution  in  the 
super-carbonated  waters.  The  whole  of  these  salts  require  revision 
in  their  nomenclature;  although,  fortunately,  no  evil  can  arise  from 
their  being  mistakeu  lur  each  other. 

Liquoa  Potassa  SuBOAaBOMAiTs.  Zw 

AqVA  SUBOAHBOXATIS  KkUm  D. 

0 

Take  of  Si(hcarbonat  of  potass^  one  pound;  Distilled  waler,  twelve 
fluid  ouncea. — Dissolve  the  subcarbonat  of  potass  in  the  watery  and 
filter  through  paper. 

The  preparation  of  the  Dublin  college  is  the  old  Oleum  tartari  per 
deliquium,  and  is  a  solution  of  carbonat  of  potass  in  a  variable  quan- 
tity of  water;  for,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  the  subcarbonat  attracts 
not  only  water,  but  carbonic  acid.  It  is,  therefore,  improperly 
named.  The  name  of  the  London  college  is  correct,  and  the  pre- 
paration ii«rl J  nniform  in  point  of  stren^.  Dr.  Powell  says,  that 
the  quantities  ordered  hf  the  colleze,  will  commonly  give  a  solution 
amonnting  to  nearly  18  onncesin  bulk. 

The  Ffmrm.  U.  S.  and  of  N.  York  emploj  the  name  of  the  Lon- 
don colle|;e.  That  of  PhiL  calls  it  liqnor  potssse  carbonatis.  The 
prescription  is  as  above. 
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A^VA  Super-Caubonatis  Potass.e.  E. 

Solution     Super-Carbonat  of  Potasi. 

Take  of  TTaier,  (en  pounds;  Pttn  carbonat  of  potass,  one  ounce.---* 
'  Di$$oltfOf  and  expose  the  solution  to  a  stream  of  carbonic  add,  arim^ 
ing  from  Carbonat  of  lime  in  powder^  Sulphuric  and,  each,  thrm 
ounres,-  ITafer,  three  pounds^  gradualhj  and  cautiously  mixed,-— ^ 
The  chemical  apparatus  invenfed  by  Dr.  Nooth^  is  well  adapted  far 
this  preparation.  But  if  a  larger  quantity  of  tlie  liquor  be  reqitired, 
the  apparatus  of  Dr.  J^'oulfe  is  preferable.  The  colder  the  air,  ofid 
the  greater  the  pressure,  the  btlUr  will  the  solution  be^  which  must 
be  kept  in  well  corked  vessels. 

As  Boon  as  the  preparation  is  finished,  the  liquor  should  be  drawn 
off  into  pint  botile.s  which  are  to  be  well-corked,  and  kept  in  a  cool 
situation,  with  the  head  down,  or  laid  on  one  side.  It  should  be 
perlectl)"  transparent,  and  have  an  acidulous,  not  at  all  alkaliae* 
taste;  and  when  poared  o«t  of  the  bottlesi  it  ahould  have  a  sparkKiig 
araearanee. 

Mtdieti  tMA—In  this  solution,  carbonat  of  potass  b  combined 
with  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  by  which  means  it  is  better  adapted  for 
internal  use,  as  it  is  rendered  not  only  more  pleasant  to  the  taste^ 

but  npt  to  off'end  the  stomach.  Indeed,  it  is  the  only  form  in 
which  we  can  exhibit  potass  in  suflicient  doses,  and  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  derive  much  benetit  from  its  use  in  calculous  com- 
plaints. It  has  certainly  been  frequently  of  advantage  in  these  af- 
fections, but  probably  only  in  those  instances  in  which  the  stone 
consists  of  unc  acid,  or  urat  of  ammonia:  for,  althoug;h  supersatu- 
rated with  eatbonie  acid,  yet  the  affinity  of  tliat  aeld  far  potass  !• 
so  wealit  that  it  really  operates  as  an  alkali. 

Six  or  ounces  may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a  day.  It  in 
pneral  proves  powerfully  diuretic,  and  sometimes  prodoces  inebrilp 
tion.  The  last  effect  is  ascribed  to  the  carbonic  acid. 

ICT'  '^'hc  Phil.  Pharm,  has  a  formula  under  the  head  of  Potass?? 
Bi-carbonas.  This  is  formed  by  taking  a  gallon  of  the  solution  of 
carbonat  of  potash,  and  saturating  it  with  carbonic  acid  in  a  suita- 
ble vessel — it  is  then  filtered  and  evaporated  at  a  heat  of  120**.  The 
crystals  formed  are  dried  on  blotting  paper.  The  process^  it  will  be 
perceived,  is  like  that  above,  but  on  a  larger  scale. 

Poraasis  Aowfas.  JL  E»   Aoktas  Kali.  D,   Sal  Diuutious. 

Acetut  oj  Potass,    ^^cctat  of  Kali.    Diuretic  Salt. 

T^ake  of  Pure  carbonat  of  potass^  one  pound. — Boil  it  with  a  very 
gentle  heat,  in  five  tirncs  its  weiehtof  distilled  acetic  acid,  and  add 
more  acid  at  different  times,  tilfon  the  watery  part  of  the  preccd' 
ing  quantity  being  nearly  dissipated  by  evaporation,  (he  new  addi' 
tion  of  acid  ceases  to  raise  any  effervescence,  which  will  happen 
whm  about  twenty  pomd»  if  oAlTune  been  tmmmmd*  Itkwm 
iobtdowlydrUd.  ThentqmnialifmmnmgUtohemdtoimUk 
a  gentle  heat,  for  a  short  tUntf  but  no  longer  tktmneemtay^  and 
emrwards  dissolved  in  vrntetf  emd filtered  through  paper*  if  the 
Squ^action  has  been  properly  nerfinmed,  the  filter ea  liquof  will  be 
U$9^pidf  but  if  othmtnee^of  a  irmm  eoUmr*  J3fterwttfd9  ev^antk 
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this  liquor  toith  a  very  gentle  heat^  in  a  very  shallow  gUus  veud^ 

occasionally  stirring  the  saU^  as  it  becomes  dry,  that  its  moisture 
may  be  sooner  dissipated.  Lastly ,  the  ace  tat  of  potass  ought  to  be 
kept  in  a  veaeel  very  doidy  etoppedf  to  prevetU  it  from  deliques- 
cing, £• 

Thb  fon&Qla  U  adapted,  wiiii  Ihe  London  nnd  Bdinlnirglh  nomo^ 

g thePAom.  «f  (7.  &  and  of  jY.  Ywk   Thatof  PAtL  introdnoet 
e  article  into  tneir  list,  bat  gives  no  direction  as  to  its  prepaiatiom 
Tins  is  both  a  troublesome  and  eipenrive  preparation;  for,  when 
attempted  to  be  made  bj  simply  evaporating  to  dryness,  the  salt  has 
always  a  dark  unpleasant  colour,  which  can  neither  be  removed  by 


aluaimed  from  the  surface  of  the  liqoor  as  last  as  they  are  fennedf 
and  in  this  way,  thej  sajt  thej  have  proenred,  at  oncOf  a  very  white 
salt.  Others  agun,  ascribe  it  to  accidental  impnritiea*  contracted 
during  the  operation,  and  recommend  the  utmost  attention  to  clean* 

liness,  and  tne  use  earthen  vessels;  while  others  ascribe  it  to  some 
foreign  matter,  which  rises  in  distillation  with  the  last  portions  of 
the  acetic  acid,  and  therefore  direct  that  only  the  first  portions 
which  come  over  should  be  used,  or  that  the  acetic  acid  should  be 
distilled  with  charcoal.  The  last  opinion  appears  to  be  the  most 
probable,  since,  when  acetic  acid  procured  from  tlie  dlstiilalioa  of 
an  acetat  is  employed,  a  colourless  solution  is  obtained,  and  solu- 
tions which  become  coloured,  do  not  at  the  same  time  become  alk*- 
line.  But,  to  whatever  cause  it  be  owing,  the  colour  is  most  ellec- 
tuallj  destroyed  by  fusing  the  salt  The  heat  necessary  to  do  this, 
decomposes  the  colouring  matter;  and  on  disnolving  the  fused  mass 
in  water,  and  filtering  the  solution,  we  find  a  fine  light  charcoal  on 
the  filter.  But  this  fusion  is  attended  with  considerable  los8|  (or 
part  of  the  acetic  acid  itself  is  decomposed. 

To  ascertain  the  exact  saturation,  litmus  and  turmeric  paper 
should  be  alternately  employed.  Mr.  Phillips  says,  that  rather  more 
than  21  pints  of  distilled  vinegar,  of  1.007,  are  required  to  saturate 
18  ounces  of  sub-carbonat  of  potass. 

The  operator  must  be  particularly  careful  in  melting  it  not  to  use 
a  greater  heat,  nor  keep  it  longer  liquefied,  than  what  is  absolntel/ 
necessary:  a  little  should  be  occasionally  taken  out  and  put  into  wa- 
ter; and  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  part  freely  with  its  Uaen  colour,  the 
whole  ia  Id  be  removed  from  the  fire. 

The  exsiccation  of  the  solution  of  the  salt,  after  it  has  been  fused, 
must  he  conducted  very  carefnllv,  ns  it  is  exceedingly  apt  to  be  de- 
composed, which  would  render  a  new  solution  and  exsiccation,  ne- 
cessary.  The  test  of  its  purity,  by  dissolving  it  in  alcohol,  as  direct- 


ass,  which  is  in  that  case  formed,  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

To  apare  trouble  and  etpanae,  attempts  have  been  nwde  to  pre- 
pare aeetat  of  potaaa  with  andbtiHed  vinegar,  and  even  with  the  re- 
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siduam  of  the  distillation  of  acetic  acid,  and  they  have  been,  to  a 
certain  degree,  successful:  but,  as  repeated  fusion  and  crystalliza- 
tion are  necessary  to  bring  the  salt  to  a  certain  degree  of  purity,  it 
does  not  appear  that  thej  were  more  economical.  Bat  ify  toacetat  of 
potass,  prepared  with  impure  vlnew,  we  add  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  sulpharic  acid,  we  obtain  aistiUation  an  acetic  acid  of  great 
strength,  which  forms  a  beautiful  acetat  of  potass  without  fusion. 
Lastly,  this  salt  may  be  prepared  by  the  decomposition  of  acetatsj 
for  example,  of  the  acetat  of  lime,  by  tartrat  of  potass. 

Acetat  of  potass  has  a  sharp,  somewhat  pungent  taste.  It  is  deli- 
quescent, and  is  soluble  in  about  its  own  weight  of  water,  at  60% 
but  Mr.  Phillips  savs,  in  half  its  weight,  at  40°.  It  is  also,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Powell,  soluble  in  alcohol  in  four  times  its  weight  It 
is  decomposed  by  the  stronger  acids;  by  a  decoction  of  tamarinds^ 
by  the  sulphats  of  soda  and  of  magnesia;  by  muriat  of  ammonia;  by 
the  tartrat  of  soda  and  potass;  and  by  some  metallic  salts.  Its 
Mid  is  destroyed  by  a  high  temperature. 

Medkai  tif«.---Aoetat  of  potass,  however  prepared,  provided  it  be 
properly  made,  is  a  medicine  of  great  efficacy  and  may  be  so  dosed 
and  managed,  as  to  prove  either  mildly  cathartic,  or  powerfully  diu« 
tetic;  few  of  the  saline  deobstruents  equal  it  in  virtue.  The  close  is 
from  half  a  scruple  to  a  drachm  or  two.  A  simple  solution,  however, 
of  carbonat  of  potass  in  vinegt\r,  without  exsiccation,  is  perhaps,  not 
inferior  as  a  medicine,  to  the  more  expensive  salt.  Two  drachms  of 
the  alkali,  saturated  with  vinegar,  have  produced,  in  hydropic 
cases,  ten  or  twelve  stools,  and  a  plentiful  discharge  of  urine,  with- 
out any  inconvenience. 

PoTAssA  Sulphas.      £•  Sulfeas  Kau.  1>. 
Sulphai  ofPofoBi,    Sulphai  ofKaH.    VUrMUuL  Tartwr. 

Sal  de  Duohus,    Arcanum  Buplicatum,  ^-c. 

Take  of  the  salt  which  remains  after  the  distillation  of  nitric  acid, 
two  pounds;  Boiling  ivater,  two  gallons* — Mix  them  together 
that  the  salt  may  be  dissolved;  next^  add  as  much  subcarhonat  of 
potass  as  may  be  requisite  for  the  saturation  of  the  acid.  TVien  botl 
the  solution  until  a  pellicle  appears  upon  the  surface,  and,  (tftef 
straining  it,  set  it  by,  that  crystals  may  form.  Having  poured 
away  tw  water,  dry  the  crystals  upon  mbukuB  paper,  L, 

This  under  the  London  and  Edinburgh  name  and  formula,  is 
admitted  into  the  Pharm.  U.  S.  and  iV:  nrk.  That  of  PhiL  admits 
it  into  its  list,  but  gives  no  formula. 

This  salt  is  very  sddom  prepared  on  purpose,  as  it  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  residuum  of  many  other  preparations,  by  simple  so- 
lution and  crystallization.  For  so  strong  if  the  affinity  between  sul- 
phuric acid  and  potass,  that  they  scarcely  "ever  meet  without  corn- 
Dining  to  form  this  salt  All  the  sulphats,  except  that  of  barytUf  are 
decomposed  bv  potass  and  most  of  its  combinations;  and  reciprocal- 
ly, all  the  compounds  of  potass  are  decomposed  bj  sulphuric  acid 
and  most  of  its  combinations;  and  in  all  these  decompositiotts,  sul- 
phat  of  potass  is  one  of  the  products. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  sulphatof  potass  of  commerce  is  obtained 
from  the  residuum  of  the  distillation  of  sulphat  of  iron  with  nitrat  of 
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potassy  bj  Hiimiing  itt  superaataratioe  the  loloiioii  with  eaibonat 
of  potassy  filtering  it  boiling  hot,  and  allowing  it  to  crystallize.  The 
liqoor  remaining  after  the  precipitation  of  magnesia,  is  also  a  sola- 
tioD  of  sttlpbat  of  potass*  It  is  also  got  in  considerable  quantities 
from  the  residuum  remaining  in  the  retort,  after  the  distillation  of 
nitrous  acid;  and  all  the  colleges  have  given  directions  for  obtaining 
it  in  this  way,  by  simply  saturating  the  excess  of  acid  with  sub-car- 
bonat  of  potass.  Mr.  Phillips  says  it  would  be  more  economical  to 
saturate  any  unavoidable  excess  of  acid  by  lime,  and  reject  the  sul- 
phat  of  lime  formed,  as  the  sulphat  of  potass  is  not  so  costly  as  the 
carbonat  of  potass  used  to  make  it. 

As  the  residonm  of  the  distillation  of  nitrons  acid  may  not  always 
be  at  hand)  the  Edinburgh  CoUep  also  ^ve  a  receipt  for  making 
this  salt,  by  directly  combining  its  constituent^.  It  would  have 
beeA  more  economical  to  have  used  a  solution  of  sulphat  of  iron^  in 
place  of  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  means  not  only  an  equally  pure 
sulphat  of  potass  would  have  been  procured  at  less  expense^  but  also 
a  very  pure  carbonat  of  iron. 

Sulphat  of  potass  forms  small,  transparent,  very  hard  crystals,  ge- 
nerally aggregated  in  crusts,  and  permanent  in  the  air.  Their  pri- 
mitive form  is  a  pyramidal  dodecahedron  with  isosceles  triangular 
faces  meeting  at  the  summit,  at  an  angle  of  about  66.15,  and  the 
base  1  I3.4j.  It  has  a  bitter  taste,  is  slowly  soluble  in  water,  requir- 
ing 16  waters  at  60%  and  4  at  212,°  It  is  not  soluble  in  alcohol.  It 
decrepitates,  when  thrown  on  live  coals,  and  melts  in  a  red  heat. 

It  consists  of  38.8  acid  and  67JSt  potash  and  water,  according  to 
Mr.  Phillips.  It  is  decomposed  by  the  barytic  salts;  by  the  nitrats 
and  muriats  of  lime  and  of  strontia;  by  the  tartrate  parttallyi  and  by 
the  salts  of  mercury,  silver,  and  lead. 

Medical  t/^e.— Solphat  of  potass  in  small  doses,  as  a  scruple  or 
half  a  drachm  is  nn  useful  anerientj  in  larger  ones,  as  four  or  five 
drachms,  a  mild  cathartic,  which  does  not  pass  off  so  hastily  as  the 
sulphat  of  soda,  and  seems  to  extend  its  action  further. 

POTASSJB  SVPBR-SULPBAS.    Z.     SkqUf'Sulphoi  (f  PotOBB. 

Bi- Sulphat  of  Potass.    Sal  Enixurru 

Take  of  the  salt  which  remains  after  the  distillation  of  nitric  acid^ 
ttvo  pounds;  Boiling  water,  four  pints. — Mix^  dissolve  the  salt 
and  filer.  Then  boil  down  to  one-half  and  set  it  aside  to  crystal- 
lize.   Four  off  the  liquid,  and  dry  the  crystals  on  blotting  paper. 

Tins  salt  is  acid  to  the  taste,  reddens  vegetable  blues,  and  eflSir- 
▼esces  with  alkaline  carbonats.  Mr.  Phillips  found  that  100  grains 
required  25  of  dried  subcarbonat  of  soda  lor  saturation.  It  is  di- 
rected by  Lowitzto  be  prepared  by  mixing  seven  parts  of  sulphuric 
acid  with  the  same  quantity  of  water  in  a  large  mattrass,  and  adding 
to  the  hot  mixture,  as  quickly  as  possible,  Xonr  parts  of  potashes  in 
tine  powder.  On  cooling,  the  super-sulphat  of  potass  shoots  in  fine 
large  crystals,  whose  primitive  form  is  an  acute  rhuiuboid  of  74**  and 
I06°.  These  are  to  be  quickly  washed  in  water  and  dried.  ^  This 
mode  of  directly  preparing  it,  is,  however,  unnecessary,  as  it  is  pro- 
duced in  sufficient  quantity  in  the  distillation  of  nitric  acid.  Its  pre* 
pan^n.  however  is  attended  with  some  difficulty,  and  Mr.  PhiUipt 
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at  first  thou^  that  there  was  no  8iiper-«ulphat»  as  he  oiAy  obtained 
from  the  residuam  of  the  dUtillatiofl  of  nitrooa  acid,  sulphat,  with 
acid  adhering  to  tt.  From  subsequent  experiments,  he  is  of  opinioD 
that  it  may  be  made  to  yield  super-sulphat,  or  suiphat,  scoording  as 
the  solution  is  more  or  les;^  mncentrated.  When  the  residual  salt 
is  dissolved  in  only  about  an  equal  wei'^tit  of  water,  Mr.  Phillips 
found  it  deposite  on  cooling,  super-sulphat  ot  potass,  without  any 
appearance  of  pellicle:  but  if  the  solution  be  evaporated  to  a  pellicle, 
according  totlie  former  directions  of  the  college,  the  whole  concretes 
into  a  solid  mass;  and  when  the  solution  is  not  perfectly  concentrat- 
ed, the  crystals  obtained  are  sulphat  of  potass.  U  is  also  with  ex- 
treme surprise,  that  we  learn  from  Mr.  Phillips,  that  on  SMidtng 
to  Apotiiecaries'  Hs1I»  where  at  least  the  directions  of  the  college 
ought  to  be  .minutely  adhered  to,  what  he  received  was  a  nuxtnre 
of  5B  sulphat  of  potass,  with  42  nitrat  of  potass.  With  suchan'ex- 
'  cessive  (quantity  of  acid  as  the  college  order  in  preparing  nitrons 
acidy  it  IS  perfectly  impossible  that  so  much,  if  any,  nitre  could 
have  escaped  decomposition.  This  salt  was  formerly  called  8al 
entxttm  and  tartarus  vitriolafus  acidtis.  It  is  soluble  in  two  waters 
at  60°  and  less  than  one  at  212°,  It  consists  of  37  parts  of  sulphat 
of  potass,  and  33  sulphuric  acid. 

It  is  used  in  its  unrefined  state  by  silversmiths,  and  is  recom- 
mended by  Lowitz  for  preparing  acetic  acid  by  decomposing  acetat 
of  soda.  It  promises  to  be  a  valuable  medicine,  as  enabling  us  to 
give  sulphuric  acid  in  combination  with  an  aperient  salt,  and  being 
less  dissgreesble  and  more  soluble  than  the  neutral  sulphat 

Sulphas  PoTAssis  ovm  Sulphurb;  olimt  Sal  Poltohrkstus. 

Sufyhat  of  PotoMi  with  Sulphur^  formerly  Sai  PolyehreiL 

Take  of  Nitrat  of  potass,  in  powder,  Sublimed  mlphur  of  each,  equal 
weight8.^Alingle  them  well  together^  and  inject  the  mixture,  by 
Uttk  and  Utile  at  a  time,  into  a  red-hot  crucme;  the  deflagration 
being  over^  let  the  ealt  ooolf  after  wkkh  it  ie  to  be  put  up  in  a  glaee 
venel  wtU  stopped. 

In  this  process  the  nitric  acid  of  the  nitrat  of  potass  is  decomposed 
by  the  sulphur,  which  is  in  part  acidified.  But  the  quantity  of  oviygen 
contained  in  the  nitric  acid,  is  not  always  sufficient  to  acidify  the 
whole  sulphur  employed;  thereforoi  part  of  it  remains  in  the  state  of 
sulphurous  acidy  which  is  probably  chemically  combined  with  part 
of  the  potass  in  the  state  of  sulphite;  for  the  whole  saline  mass  form- 
ed is  more  soluble  in  water  than  sulphat  of  potass.  It  is  crystslli^- 
ble,  and  by  exposure  to  the  air  gradually  attracts  oxygen,  and  is 
converted  into  sulphat,  or  perhaps  super-sulnhat  of  potass;  Ibr  even 
when  recently  prepared,  it  is  manifestly  acia.  But  this  preparation, 
like  all  those  (lepciulini^  on  the  uncertain  action  of  fire,  is  apt  to  vary. 
In  some  experiments  which  Dr.  Duncan  made  to  determine  the  state 
in  which  the  sulphur  existed  in  this  salt,  carefully  prepared,  it  seem- 
ed to  be  sulphuric  acid;  for  it  neither  gave  out  a  suli)hurous  smell 
on  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  nor  was  a  solution  of  it  precipitated 
acids,  hi  others  the  presence  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  was  ob- 
vious; but  in  no  instance  could  sulphur,  in  any  notable  quantity,  be 
detected.  Hence  its  Edinburgh  name,  ndphas  potaeem  cum  sti^pilkire^ 
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«Bd  the  mode  of  preparation  proposed  by  some,  of  simply  tritoratiiM: 
these  attbstaBcea  together,  is  ntnifeatly  iDcorrect.  In  ita  medicu 
effects  a«d  esfaibitioOf  it  agrees  with  sulphurona  nineml  vatersy 
which  contain  e  proportioB  of  neutral  salt. 

SULFHUKETUM  PoTASS^.    E,  L,     SuLPHURETUM  KaLI.  D, 

Sn^kurei  of  JPoUulu    Sulphwrtt  of  JloIL 
Hbpak  SuLPHtTRis.   Zfver  of  Sulphur. 

jTake  of  Sulphur  one  ounce;  Suhcarbonat  of  potass,  two  ounces.^ 
Rub  tliein  together,  and  heat  the  mixture  in  a  covered  crucible^  over 
a  gentle  fire,  until  it  is  fused,  Pour  it  frnyn  the  crucible  while  hotf 
and  after  it  lias  cooled,  put  in  a  close  stopped  bottle,  L, 

This  formula  under  the  Edinbui^gl&and  London  name,  is  introduced 

into  all  tte  three  pharmacoprrias. 

There  exists  a  very  strong  afRnity  between  sulphur  and  potass, 
but  they  must  be  united  in  a  state  of  perfect  dryness;  because,  if 
any  moisture  be  present,  it  is  decomposed,  and  alters  the  nature  of 
the  product  If  potass  be  employed  as  directed  by  the  Dublin  Col- 
lege, it  will  uoite  with  the  sulphur  by  simple  trituration,  and  will 
render  one-thlid  of  its  weight  or  selnhnr  solnUe  in  water.  If  carbo* 
net  of  potass  be  used  as  directed  bj  tiie  other  colleges,  it  is  necessaij 
to  bring  the  snlphar  into  a  state  of  ftisioni  it  then  acts  npon  the  car- 
bonate and  exp«s  the  carbonic  acid.  It  is  eviden^  that  to  combine 
with  the  same  quantity  of  sulphury  a  larger  proporti<Mi  of  carbonat  of 
potass  than  of  potass  is  necessary;  but  the  quantity  ordered  by  the 
London  college  is  certainly  much  too  large.  Giittling  directs  only 
one  part  of  carbonat  of  potass  to  two  of  sulphur,  and  to  save  the 
cniciblo,  he  directs  the  mixture,  as  soon  as  it  melts,  to  be  poured 
into  ii  heuLeii  mould,  anointed  with  oil.  The  colleges  also  differ  in 
the  mode  of  conducting  the  process.  The  London  and  Dublin  Col- 
leges direct  the  alkaline  salt  to  be  projected  upon  the  melled  sul- 
phur. The  fault  of  this  process  is,  that  there  is  a  considerable  lose 
of  sulphur  bj  snbliniation,  which  is  avoided  if  the  substances  be  pre- 
▼iottslj  intimately  mixed,  and  brong|ht  into  fusion  bj  a  very  gradual 
and  cautious  application  of  heat,  according  to  the  process  of  the  Edin- 
burgh College;  but,  if  the  fusion  be  not  very  cautiously  performed, 
the  sudden  extrication  of  so  large  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  is 
apt  to  throw  the  melted  matter  out  of  the  crucible,  and  may  be  at- 
tended with  unpleasant  consequences.  La  Grange  projects  one  part 
of  sulphur,  on  one  and  a  half  of  potass  in  fusion,  and  keeps  the  com- 
pound melted  half  an  hour  before  he  pours  it  out.  If  the  heat  be  too 
^reat,  and  the  crucible  uncovered,  the  sulphurous  vapour  is  apt  to 
inflaraey  but  it  is  easily  extinguished  by  covering  it  up.  For  the  pre- 
paration of  precipitated  sulphur,  Hermbstaedt  [)t  uposes  to  obtain  the 
aolphuret  or  potass,  by  heating  together  in  a  crucible,  four  narts  of 
sulphat  of  potass  with  one  of  charcoal  powder.  The  charcoal  is  con* 
verted  into  carbonic  acid  gas»  and  the  sulphat  into  sulphuret 

Sulphuret  of  potass,  properly  prepared,  is  of  a  liver-brown  colour, 
hard,  brittle,  and  has  a  vitreous  fracture.  It  has  an  acrid  bitter  ta^te, 
and  the  smell  of  sulphur.  It  is  exceedingly  prone  to  decomposition. 
It  is  deUquesGCOt  in  the  air,  and  is  decomposed.  It  is  very  fusible. 
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but  a  strong  heat  separates  the  sulphar  bj  saUimatioiu  The  moment 
it  comes  in  contact  with  water,-  there  is  a  matuai  decompositioii. 
Fart  of  the  solphur  becomes  acidified,  deriving  oxygen  from  the  wa- 
ter, and  forms  sulpliat  of  potass.  Fart  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  water 
decomposed,  combines  with  another  portion  of  the  sulphur,  and 
escapes  in  the  form  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas:  another  portion  nf 
the  hjdrogen  combines  with  a  third  portion  of  the  sulphur,  and  re- 
mains in  solution,  united  with  the  alkali,  in  the  state  ot  hydrogu- 
reted  sulphuret  of  potass.  By  acids,  sulphuret  of  potass  is  imme- 
diately decomposed,  the  acid  forms  a  neutral  salt  with  tlie  potass, 
and  the  sulphur  is  separated. 

AquA  SuLVHuaiTz  Kali.  D.    Water  oj  SuifHnuTU  if  XaUn 

Thki  of  SMkned  mlphur^  half  an  ounces  lAquor  of  cauetit  JM, 
ntn€  ounces^  by  meaeure^'^Boil for  ten  nUnutee^  ana ttraSn  throvfh 
paper.  Keep  the  liquor  in  phiau  well  corked*  The  «peefle  grmnly 
eftlneUquorU  ll£a 

The  Dublin  CoUe^^  have  substituted  for  the  sulphuret  of  potass^ 
a  preparation  which  is  ezacUj  similar  to  a  solution  of  it  in  water. 
When  sulphur  is  boiled  in  a  solution  of  caustic  alkali,  a  portion  of 
the  water  is  decomposed:  the  oxygen  forms,  with  some  of  the  sul- 
phur and  potass,  sulphat  of  potass,  and  the  hydrogen  with  the  remain- 
der, forms  hydro-sulphuret  of  potass.  The  former  being  difficultly 
soluble,  is  precipitatMl  and  separated  by  filtration.  The  solution 
must  be  well  preserved  from  the  action  of  the  air,  which  gradually 
decomposes  it,  forming  sulphat  of  potass. 

Medical  wsc— H^rdro-sulphuret  of  potass  is  an  exceedingly  nause- 
ous remedy;  but  it  is  used  internally  as  an  antidote  to  metallic  poi- 
sons,  to  check  excessive  salivations  from  mercury,  and  in  cutaneous 
affections.  Externally  it  is  used  with  success  against  tinea  capitis, 
and  in  psora.  It  is  one  of  the  articles  which  is  particularly  recom- 
mendea  in  croup,  by  one  of  the  successful  candidates  for  tne  prize 
proposed  by  Bonaparte  for  the  best  treatise  on  that  disease. 

Supsr-Tartras  Potassjr  Impurus.  JU 
Tartarvm.  D,  Tartarus  Cruovs. 

Impure  Super-Tartrat  of  Potass,    Tartar,    Wine  Stone, 
iSyn.  Tartre,  (f .)  Iloher  Wcinstcin,  (G.) 

Tartar  exists  in  verjuice  and  in  must,  and  is  deposited  on  the 

sides  of  the  casks  by  repo?e,  from  which  it  is  scraped  some  time 
before  the  next  vintige,  to  prepare  the  casks  to  receive  the  new 
wine.  The  deepest  coloured  ana  coarsest  wines  generally  give  most 
tartar;  and  it  gets  the  name  of  white  or  red  tartar  accoid^  to  its 
colour. 

PoTASsji  Suprr-Tartras.  X.  E* 
Crtstauj  Tartari.  D.   Tartarus  Purifioatus. 

Cremor  Tartari.    Super-Tartras  Potassjb  Purificata. 
^tqter'Tartrat    Fotase.  Cryetale  of  Tartar^  and  Cream  of  Tartar* 

Tartaric  acid  combines  with  potass  in  two  proportions;  the  one 
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*  fbrning  a  iieiitnd»  the  otlicr  in  addolooi  lalt  The  last  it  here  ne- 
ticedi  aiAK  ae  the  tartaric  acid  «o  jgceatly  predomiDates  in  it,  it  will 
be  correct  to  introduce  its  generaipropertiefl*  It  ie  admitted  into 
the  lists  of  our  different  pharniaco|K£ia8. 

Cream  of  Tartar  is  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  boiling  water,  and 
separating;  the  earthy  part  by  filtration.  On  cooling  the  solution,  it 
deposited  irregular  crystals,  containing  the  oily  and  colouring  mat- 
ters, which  are  separated  by  boiling  the  mass  with  a  white  clay.  At 
Venice  it  is  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  water,  and  chiritying  it  with 
white  of  ejrs^s  and  ashes.  The  tartar  thus  purified,  when  crystallised, 
or  in  powder,  is  called  Crystals,  or  Cream  of  Tartar. 

Its  crystals  are  small  and  irregular,  and  do  not  melt  in  the  mouth, 
but  feel  gritty  under  the  teeth*  It  has  an  acrid  harsh  taste.  It  is 
telaUe  in  sixty  times  its  weifj^t  of  water  at  60%  and  ia  thirty  at 
£id%  It  is  decomposed^  and  its  acid  is  destrojed,  by  heat.  It  con- 
tains 23  -parts  of  potasB^  according  to  Bergmannt  and  dS^  according 
to  Thenard. 

Medical  tdse. — The  virtues  of  tartar  are  those  of  a  mild,  cooling, 
aperient,  laxative  medicine.  It  is  much  used  in  dropsy;  and  some 
allege  that  it  has  good  effects  asa  deobstruent,  in  a  dropsy  from  scir- 
rhus.  Taken  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  it  proves  a  gentle, 
though  effectual  purgative.  Given  in  smaller  doses,  and  in  soTutioOi 
it  often  acts  as  a  powerful  diuretic. 

Tartaric  acid  varies  iii  ilie  form  of  its  cr^stalsj  its  specific  gravity 
18  1.5962;  it  is  permanent  in  the  air;  it  is  decomposed  bj  heat;  it 
dissolves  TeadHy  in  water,  and  the  solotion  is  not  decomposed  bj  ez« 
posore,  unless  verj  dilate;  it  maj  be  changed  by  nitric  acid  into  ox- 
alic acid.  According  to  Fonrcroj  it  consists  of  70.5  oxygen,  19.0 
carbon,  and  10.5  hydrogen. 

TartratBf  by  a  red  heat,  are  conTerted  into  carbonats.  The  earthy 
tartrats  arc  scarcely  soluble  in  water:  the  alkaline  tartrats  are  solu- 
ble; but  when  combined  with  excess  of  acid,  they  become  much  less 
soluble.  The  tartaric  acid  is  capable  of  combining  at  the  same  time 
with  two  bases.  When  tartrats  are  digested  in  sulphuric  acid,  the 
tartaric  acid  is  separated,  and  is  recognised  bj  forming  a  gritty  pre- 
cipitate with  a  solution  of  potass. 

PoTAsajB  Tartras.  JU  £•  Tartras  Kali. 

Tartrai  6/ Pota9$.    Tarirat  of  Kali. 

Tartarum  Solubile.    Soluble  Tartar. 

7hke  of  Sifb'Carbonat  of  potass,  one  poimd;  Super-iartrat  of  potass^ 
three powuls,  or  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient;  boiling  titter,  fifteen 
potmds.'-^To  the  carbonat  of  potass  dissolved  in  water^  gradually 
add  the  super-tartrat  of  potass  in  fine  powder,  as  long  as  it  raises 
any  effervescence^  which  generally  ceases  btforc  three  limes  the 
weight  of  the  carbonat  of  polu^a  has  been  added;  thin  strain  the 
cooled  liquor  through  paper,  and  after  due  evaporation  set  it  aside 
to  cryiiaUixt^  S, 

The  three  pharmacopoeias,  (with  a  few  trifling  verbal  alterations 
in  that  of  Phil,  and  using  sixteen  ounces  in  place  (»(  the  Troy  pound, 
and  eight  pints  in  place  of  fifteen  of  water,)  iutroduce  this  formula 
under  the  London  and  Edinburgh  name. 
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The  tartaric  acid  is  capable  of  unitiDg  with  potass  in  two  propor- 
tlon«,  forming  in  the  one  instance  a  neutral,  and  in  the  other  an 
acidulous  salt.  The  latter  is  an  abundant  production  of  nature,  but 
it  is  easily  converted  into  the  former,  bj  saturating  it  with  potass, 
or  by  depriving  it  of  its  excess  of  acid.  It  is  by  the  foriner  method 
that  the  colleges  direct  tartrat  of  potass  to  be  prepat  rti,  and  the  pro- 
cess is  80  simple,  that  it  required  little  comment.  For  the  sake  of 
«coDom  J,  we  should  come  as  near  the  point  of  saturation  as  ponibU: 
but  anjr  slight  deviatioQ  from  it  will  not  be  attuided  with  much  ia- 
convenience.  Indeed,  it  is  periuipt  adviseable  to  lea?e  a  sligfit  ezceia 
of  acid)  which,  forming  a  aniall  quantity  of  very  tnsolable  salt,  leaves 
the  remainder  perfectly  neutral.  The  evaporation  must  be  condneted 
in  an  earthen  vessel,  for  iron  discolours  the  salt  It  is  easily  crys- 
tallized, and  the  crystals  become  moist  in  the  air.  It  has  an  unplea- 
sant bitter  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  four  parts  of  cold  water,  and  still 
more  soluble  in  boiling  water;  and  it  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is 
totally  or  partially  decomposed  by  all  acids.  On  this  account  it  is 
improper  to  join  it  with  tamarinds,  or  other  acid  fruits;  which  is  too 
often  done  in  the  extemporaneous  practice  of  those  physicians  who 
are  fond  of  mixing  diU'erent  cathartics  together,  and  know  little  of 
chenistry.  ^  It  is  also  totally  decomposed  by  lime,  baryta,  strontia, 
and  msfpiesia,  and  partially  bv  the  aulphats  of  potass,  soda,  and 
magnesia,  and  by  tlie  mtiriat  of  ammonia. 

Medical  me, — In  doses  of  a  scruple,  half  a  drachm,  or  a  drachm, 
this  salt  is  a  mild  cooling  aperient:  two  or  three  drachms  oommonly 
loosen  the  bel  1  y ;  a  nd  an  ounce  proves  pretty  strongly  pni)gstvre*  it 
has  been  particularly  recommended  as  a  purgative  for  maniacal  and 
melancholic  patients.  It  is  an  useful  addition  to  the  purgatives  of 
the  resinous  kind,  as  it  promotes  thrir  operation,  and  at  the  same 
time  tends  to  correct  their  griping  quality. 

TAaTRAS  POTASSA  KT  Soi>2.  E* 

Soda.  Tartarizata.  L.   Tartras  Soda  et  Kau.  D, 
Tartrat  of  Fotaaa  and  Soda, 
Sal  RuPELLSNsis.   EoeheUe  Salt* 

Thke  of  Subcarbonul  of  soda^  twenty  ounces;  Sttpcr-tartrat  of  potass^ 
two  pmmds;  Boilins;  irater,  ten  pints. — Dissolve  the  carhonat  of 
soda  in  the  water,  and  gradnaliy  iidd  (he  supcr-tartrut  of  }>otass. 
Filter  the  solution  through  paper;  evaporate  until  a  pellicie  be 
fofmed^  and  sef  it  aside  to  eryattdlize.  Four  off  the  liquor^  and 
dry  thecrystaU  on  blotting  paper.  L, 

The  tartaric  acid  in  several  instances  is  capable  of  entering  into 
combination  at  the  same  time  with  two  bases.    In  the  present  exam- 

F»le,  the  superabundant  acid  of  the  supcr-tartrat  of  potass  is  neutra- 
i/.ed  with  soda,  an»l  in  place  of  a  luixtui  e  of  tartrat  of  potass  and 
tai  tiitL  ui  soda,  each  possessing  tiieir  owu  properties}  there  results  a 
triple  salt,  having  peculiar  properties. 

The  tartrat  ofpotass  and  soda  forms  large  and  very  regular  crys- 
*  'tals,  in  the  form  of  prisms  wHh  mght  sides  nearly  equal,  which  are 
often  divided  longitadinally  almost  through  their  axis.   It  has  a 
bitter  taste*  It  is  solnble  m  abont  ive  parts  of  vitor,  and  efflo- 
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mc€8  in  the  dr.  It  is  decomposed  hj  the  stronc  acidSf  which  con^' 
bine  with  the  soda,  and  separate  8upep*tartrat  of  potssSf  and  by  ba* 
ryta  and  lime.  Bj  heat  its  acid  is  destroyed,  it  consists  of  54 
tartrat  of  potass,  and  46  tartrat  of  soda.  Eighteen  parts  of  snbcar* 
bonat  of  soda,  will  neutralize  24  of  super-tartrat  of  potass. 

Medical  use, — It  was  introduced  into  medical  practice  bv  M. 
Seignette,  an  apothecary  at  Kocheile,  whose  name  it  loii^  bore. 
It  is  still  frequently  employed  ;  and  though  less  a2:recnble  than  the 
phosphat  of  soda,  it  is  much  more  so  than  the  sulphat  of  soda.  It  is 
less  purgative  than  these,  and  must  be  ^iven  in  larger  doses. 

This  article,  under  the  Edinburgh  title  of  Tartras  Potassse  et 
Sodse,  and  fommla,  was  introduced  into  the  Ul  S,  Pharm^  of  1820, 
and  was  followed  bj  that  of  JV.  Forkf  merel  y  placing  Tartra$  at  the 
end  instead  of  the  commencement.  We  doubt  whether  it  is  more 
eophonous,  and  certain! j  not  more  classical  or  pharmaceutical:  to 
My  the  leasts  the  change  was  unnecessary !  The  Phamu  of  PhU. 
as  if  bent  on  modifying  an  unchangeable  appellation,  has  contriyed 
to  place  the  Soda  first;  and  has  given  the  article  the  name  of  SodjB 
and  Potassfc  Tartras.  In  consequence  of  which,  this  article,  that 
has  almost  always  appeared  in  every  pharmacopoeia,  under  the  head 
of  Potash,  has  been  turned  over  by  the  Phii  Pharm.  to  that  of 
Soda!  Now,  althougli  no  harm  may  happen,  it  was  an  useless 
change,  both  of  name  and  place,  and  which,  indeed,  they  have  not 
carried  out  fully  and  completely;  for  in  the  translated  or  English 
iitley  it  is  called  Tartrate  of  Potassa  and  sodal  Consistency,  at 
least,  becomes  all  innovators. 

The  preparation  is  the  same  in  all. 

The  PfaL^  Pharm,  has  introduced  into  its  pages,  a  formula  for 
tiie  preparation  of  Hydriodate  of  potassa,  or  loduhnn  Potassiu  For 
this  purpose,  it  orders  two  pints  of  solution  of  potash;  to  this,  j^ntljr 
heated,  sufficient  iodine  is  added  to  saturate  the  potash,  and  impart 
a  brown  colour  to  the  liquid.  Hydrosulphuric  acid  is  passed 
through  the  solution  in  a  proper  vessel,  till  the  brown  colour  is  lost, 
and  the  odour  of  the  acid  is  retained.  It  is  now  filtered,  and  after 
pouring  hot  water  on  the  residue,  it  is  also  filtered.  These  liquors 
are  boiled  for  a  short  time,  to  expel  the  hydrosulphuric  acid;  any 
precipitated  sulphur  is  removed,  and  any  acid  present  is  saturated 
with  solution  of  potash.  The  liquor  is  now  boiled  to  dryness.  The 
use  of  this  article  maj  be  learned  by  reference  to  Iodine^ 

PRINOS  YERTICILLATUS. 

Black  Alder.     Virginian  Winter- Berry,    The  Bark. 

This  is  a  very  common  shrub  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  grows  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  swamps  or  marshy  places. 
The  bark  is  manifestly  astringent.  It  is  likewise  considerably  bit- 
ter and  pungent.  The  berries  greatly  partake  of  the  bitter  quality, 
and  if  infused  in  wine  or  brandy,  might  be  advantageously  employed 
in  cases  where  bitter  tinctures  are  exhibited.  The  bark  has  been 
used  as  a  substitute  for  Peruvian  bark  in  intermittents  and  other 
diseases,  both  in  substance  and  decoction.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
chieflj  nsefid  id  cases  ef  great  debility  unacoompaniea  ny  fe%er|  as 
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a  corroborant  in  aDiaarcons  and  other  dropsies^  and  as  a  tonic  in 
cases  of  incipient  sphacelus  or  gangrene.  It  is  both  given  internal- 
]j»  and  employed  externally  as  a  wash.  On  manj  occasions,  it  ap* 
pears  to  be  more  useful  than  the  Peruvian  bark;  and  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Barton  says  it  ought  to  have  a  place  in  the  shops,  and  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia  of  this  couQtrj»  when  such  a  desideratum  shall  be 
supplied.* 

Dr.  Mease  says,  (Philadelphia  Medical  Museum,  Vol.  II.)  it  is 
useful  in  mortiticatiou,  united  with  the  root  of  sassafras,  in  decoc- 
tion, &c. 

^O^j^nos,  Phonic.  <^  &  and  PiUt  secondary. —Not  admitted  into  thai  of 

PRUNUS. 

1.  PftUNUs  (DoxBsnoA.  E,)  Gallioa.  D.  Pkuna.  JL 

Common  Plum  Tree,    Prunes.    French  Primes.    The  dried  Fruit, 
leostmdria  Mon^gymtL  NtX,  Ot^  Fomaeem,  tiaa.  MomoBmtJmt, 

This  tree  is  found  wild  in  hedges  in  England,  but  has  probably 
originated  from  the  stones  of  the  cultivated  kinds  being  dropped 
ti^ere  by  accident  Great  quantities  of  the  dried  fruit  are  imported 
from  the  continent,  but  the  French  prunes  are  reckoned  the  best 

Afedh  al  use. — They  contain  mucli  mucilaginous  and  saccharine 
matter,  and  their  medical  eft'ectsare,  to  abate  heat,  and  gently  loosen 
the  belly,  which  they  perform  by  lubricating  the  passages,  and  soft- 
ening the  excrement.  They  are  of  considerable  service  in  costive- 
ness,  accompanied  with  heat  or  irritation,  which  the  more  stimulate 
ing  cathartics  would  tend  to  aggravate:  where  prunes  are  nut  of 
themseWes  anfficient,  their  action  maj  be  promoted  by  joining  with 
tiiem  a  little  rhubarb  or  the  like;  to  which  may  be  added  some  car- 
minative ingredient  to  prevent  their  occasioning  flatnlencj. 

Pnma*  IT.  SL  PAarm.— PnmuBi»  FML  Pilorm.— Omitted  in  that  of  Ni 

SL  Prvnus  Lauro-Csrasvs.    Cherry-TVte  Laurd,    The  Leavei. 

An  exotic  narcotic  plant,  not  cultivated  amonj;  us,  but  preserved 
in  some  hot-honses  ana  botanic  g^ens  as  a  cnnosily.  The  leaves 
have  an  odour  slightly  fragrant:  their  taste  if  extremelj  bitter. 
They  possess  a  highly  narcotic  quality,  which  is  extracted  by  infu- 
sion in  alcohol  or  water,  and  is  even  brought  over  by  distillation  in 
the  state  of  an  essential  oil,  which  the  water  partly  dissolves.  And 
the  very  singular  fact  has  been  established,  that  the  volatile  princi- 
ple in  which  the  narcotic  quality  of  this  plant  resides  is  the  prussic 
acid.  It  had  often  been  observed  that  the  odour  of  this  acid  is  si- 
milar to  that  of  the  cherry-laurel,  peach-blossom,  and  bitter-almond. 
Bohn  found  that  the  distilled  water  of  the  bitter-almond  contained 
prussic  acid.  Schroeder  discovered  it  in  the  distilled  water  of  the 
peach  blossom  and  cherry-laurel,  prussiat  of  potass  being  obtained  by 
distilling  them  from  the  alkali,  uud  Bucliolz.  succeeded  in  separate 

*  Bartons  Collection^  Part  IL.p.  5. 
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in^  the  prussic  acid  from  the  essential  oil  of  the  cherry-laurel,  by 
agitation  with  an  alkaline  solution.  This  acid  in  its  purest  state 
has  been  further  found  to  be  liigliiy  narcotic^  and  the  narcotic  power 
of  all  these  plants  no  doubt  depends  on  it. 

Cherry-laurel  has  ever  been  considered  as  a  poison  of  the  most 
deleterious  energ> ,  but  it  is  now  known,  it  may  be  administered  in^* 
tenaUj  with  perfect  safetj.  In  the  few  instancee  <if  its  trial  it  has 
been  found  to  give  tone  to  the  8toniacb«  ancreaae  the  appetite*  and 
to  exhilarate.  Dr.  Mayer  of  Naples,  eiYea  the  distilled  water  of  • 
lanrel  for  Uie  core  of  virulent  gonorrhoea,  and  by  his  advice  an 
American  captain  affirms,  that  he  cured  thirty  sailors  by  this  medi- 
cine alone.  It  appears  to  retard  the  pulse  and  produce  some  seda- 
tive eilects.  It  has  been  found  serviceable  in  phthisis  pulmonalis  on  a 
few  trials.  Professor  Wurzer,  of  Bonn,  gave  fifty  drops  of  the  laurel 
water  three  times  in  a  day,  which  was  very  efficacious  in  hypochon- 
driac and  nervous  complaints.  He  finds  the  laurel  water  diminishes 
the  too  great  irritability  of  the  heart  and  muscular  fibre,  and  aue- 
nentSy  at  the  aaiae  tiine  the  aetko  of  the  absorbent  vessela.  It  w 
recommended  hy  some  Geman  anthors  in  hydrophcMi.  It  may  be 
given  in  saturated  tincture^  n  few  drops  cavtionBly  increased  until 
'some  effect  be  observable. 
^  Xhm  artifila  is  mere  fnlljr  considered  under  the  head  of  Cjyim^^ 

9.  Prunus  Virginiana.    Wild  Cherry  Tree,    The  Bark, 

This  tree  is  very  common.  The  bark  has  been  found  useful  in 
intermittents.  The  leaves  are  poisonous  to  certain  animaib,  and  even 
the  berries  Intoxicate  different  kinds  of  birds.  The  Indians  use  the 
tmrk  in  the  cure  of  sjpbilia.  It  is  considerablj  bitter  and  astringent^ 
and,  possesses  some  aromatic  warmth^  and  lisewise  an  evident  nar- 
cotic qnaUtr.  It  is  manifestij  stimulant  The  bark  of  the  root  . 
seems  most  powerful 

It  has  been  found  useful  in  dyspepsia,  consumption  of  the  luiigs 
and  lumbar  abscess,  (see  Medical  Repository,  vol.  V.  No.  III.) 

The  distilled  water  of  the  leaves  is  a  powerful  poison  to  different 
animals,  which  seems  dependant  on  the  presence  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  exists  in  peach  kernels,  &c.  lately  shown  to  bo  prussic 
acid.  A  strong  decoction  of  the  bark  is  anthelmintic— j^ar^on'd 
Collectiom. 

^PhKrm>  U.  &  seeondsiy.^IdeBiy  PAcBrni.  PItJLiathe  pfiasiyUst— Proai 
Tug,  Cq^Ux»  Pimm.  Jf.  IM. 


PTBROCARPUS.*    Spec  Plant,  mild,  iii.  904. 

CL  17.  Ord.  4.    Diadelphia  Decandria.    Nat.  Ord,  PapilionaceflBr 

6.  IS  18.  Ca/i/o;  five-toothed.  Z«^me  falcated,  leafyyvariooeOi  sur- 
rounded with  a  wing,  not  gaping.    Seeds  solitary. 

Sp,  6.  P.  santalinus.  Red  Saunders  Tree.  Afsd.  ^oL  Sid  edit.  43a 
t,  156.  Willdenoic  Spec,  Plant,  iii.  906. 

Sp.  nova^  P.  erinacea.  JEncyL  Method.  Lam,  JUu$i.  Gen.  tab.  60£r 
fig.  4. 

• 

*  From  irrtfoff  a  wing,  and  HMfmt^frmi* 
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1.  Ftbrooarpvb  Saxtauhus* 

OJficinul.  Pterocarpi  Li(;num,  Lond,  Pterocarpi  Santalixi 
Lignum,  Ediiu  Sa2«talum  Rubrum.  Lignum,  Dub,  Red 
Saunders  wood. 

Syn.  Santale  rouge,  (F.)  Rothes  Sandalholz,  (G.)  Root  Zandelhoat; 
(Dutch.)  Sandalo  roso,  (I.)  Sandolo  rubio,  (S.)  Bact  Chandan,  (U.)  BaelE 
Cbtoduit,  (Ban.)  Homo  pe  nun  (Chin.) 

This  tree  ib  a  nattve  of  tiie  mountains  of  India,  particnlarlj  the 
rocky  parts  in  the  Onore  district,^  and  of  Ceylon.  It  is  a  loffytree, 

with  alternate  bfanches,  and  a  bark  resembling  thht  of  the  conmion 
alder.  The  leaves  are  petiolate  and  ternate,  each  simple  leaf  beiog 
ovate,  blunt,  entire,  retuse,  veined,  smooth  on  the  upper  surface, 
and  hoary  beneath;  the  flowers  are  in  axillary  spikes,  without 
bractes:  the  calyx  is  brown:  the  corolla  papilionaceous,  consisting  of 
an  erect,  obcor^ate  vexillum^  turned  back  at  the  edges,  denticulate, 
curled,  and  waved,  and  of  a  yellow  colour,  with  red  veins:  yellow, 
spreading,  denticulate  wins^s,  waved  attheedpjes;  and  an  oblong 
keel  a  little  inflated  and  curled  at  the  tip:  the  tilaaients  are  yellow, 
and  support  globular  white  anthers;  the  germen  is  oblong,  compreia- 
ed,  hirsate,  with  a  cnnred  stjle*  and  an  obtase  stiema ;  the  pod  is 
pedicelled,  compressed,  smooth,  keeled  along  the  lower  edge,  and 
contains  one  round  compressed  seed. 

This  tree,  which  yields  the  true  ofllcinal  red  Saunders,  was  first 
detected  by  Kcenig  in  India.  It  is  brought  home  in  billets,  which 
are  very  heavy  and  sink  in  water. 

Qualities. — Red  saunders  wood  has  an  aromatic  odour,  and  is 
nearly  insipid.  It  is  extremely  hard,  of  a  line  grain,  and  a  bright 
^rnet  red  colour,  which  deepens  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  yields 
its  colouring  matter,  which  appears  to  be  of  a  resinous  nature,  to 
ether  and  alcohol,  but  not  to  water.!  The  alcohol  tincture  is  red, 
but  becomes  yellow  when  largely  diluted  with  water.  Volatile  oil 
of  lavender  also  extracts  its  colouring  matter;  yet  it  is  scarcely  af- 
fected by  oil  of  tnrnentine,  which  acquires  a  pale  yellow  tinge  only, 
oTen  when  assisted  bj  heat  Neumann  first  noticed  this  fectst  and 
it  has  been  su^ested  that  the  camphor  contained  in  the  oil  of  layen- 
der  maj  g|?e  it  the  above  property;  but  camphorated  oil  of  turpen- 
tine has  no  more  effect  than  the  simple  oil.  Mr.  Thomson  found 
that  by  shaking  oil  of  turpentine,  which  has  been  di^^ested  over  red 
saunders  with  a  little  alcohol,  tlie  slight  tinge  of  colour  it  received' 
is  instantly  taken  up  by  the  spirit,  and  the  o3  settles  as  a  colourless 
substratum. 

Its  only  employment  is  to  give  a  reddish  tinge  to  some  of  the 
tinctures.  Why  this  should  be  deemed  essential,  would  be  difficult 
to  show.  It  adds  nothing  to  the  virtues  of  the  preparation,  and  ought 

*  When  transplanted  to  low  situations  and  a  richer  soil  the  tree  degenerates: 
and  in  all  respects  is  less  esteemed.   TWUs'  Oriental  Mem.  4lo.  vol.  i.  p.  808. 

\  Yet  Willdcnow,  who  received  the  description  of  the  tree  and  its  wood 
from  Koenig,  says  "attritu  humido  pulchre  rubrum  tingens."  The  yielding 
no  ooloiiring  matter  to  water  afforda  an  eaqr  mode  of  diitinguishing  red  saim- 
den  from  Brazil  wood,  which  was  first  poinled  out  by  Dr.  Lewis.  TlimMmf^ 
Chem.  y.  208. 

i  Ifeumann'i  Chem,  337. 
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to  be  discarded  entirely  from  the  lists  of  the  Materia  Medica;  if  it 
must  be  retained,  let  an  additional  division  be  adopted  of  the  Ma- 
teria Tinctoria,  We  are  averse  to  hanging  out  false  cotours  in  me- 
dicine. A  reroedji  like  winey  should  have  lor  its  motto^  gpod  wine 
needs  no  bush." 

pninary.— K  S>  Phorm.  ideiDy  sccondaiy. 

2.  Pterocarpus  Erinacea. 

KINO.      L.  D.  Extract  of  the  Fterocarpui. 

JSno»  Tkevupufioted Juice  cf  the  brawn  gum4ree  of  Botany  Bay* 
The  ruinoftheButeafronSbmh  Thegum-re&in  ^ananroeeer^ 
JSfnetmine* 

Although  the  Edinburgh  celle^  hu  inserted  kino  as  the  inspis- 
sated jaice  of  the  Eucdyutue  resinifera  In  the  list  of  Bleteria  Meilica  . 
of  its  rharmacopoeia,  and  the  Dnblin  coUoee  has  considered  it  as  the 

product  of  the  Butea  frondoaa;  yet  Mr.  Thomson  believes  tiliat  the 
plant  which  yields  the  best  kino  is  an  African  tree:  and  from  a  spe- 
cimen sent  home  by  Muneo  Park  in  his  last  journey,  which  was  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  it  is  a  Pterocarpus,  and  that  winch 
IS  described  under  the  specific  name  Erinacea,  in  the  Encyclopcdie 
M^thodique.  It  is  a  native  of  Senegal;  and  is  distinguished  from 
the  other  species  of  the  genus  by  long  yellow  spines  on  the  fruit. 
The  leaves  are  pinnated,  composed  of  obtuse  oval  leaflets,  larger  at 
the  base,  petiolate,  entire,  thin,  and  smooth  above;  pubescent,  and 
of  a  reddlish  hue  below,  where  they  are  marked  with  fine  parallel, 
alternate,  oblique  ribs  or  nenres,  a  little  arched.  The  flowers  are  on 
peduncles.  The  calyx  is  bell-shaped,  truncated,  slightly  toothed 
and  pubescent.  The  fruit  is  a  cumpressed,  orbicular,  pubescent  pod, 
bulging  on  both  sides  in  the  middle,  wliere  it  is  covered  with  white 
hairs  and  long  nutnerous  yellow  skins.  It  contains  one  seed  only.  It 
is  nevertheless  true  that  kino,  such  as  was  brought  from  Botany  Bay 
about  thirty  years  ago,  is  the  production  of  tne  above  species  of 
Eucalyptus,  tne  brown  gum-tree  of  that  countryj*  but  it  differs  in 
several  of  its  Qualities  from  the  kino  described  by  Dr.  Fothergill, 
who  introduced  this  remedy  into  practice. t  Mr.  Thomson  was  in- 
formed none  of  it  had  been  brou^t  to  England  since  the  abore  pe- 
riod. Another  sort  is  said  to  come  from  Jamaica,  and  is  stated  nj 
Dr.  Duncan,  junior,  to  be  the  extract  of  the  Cocoloba  uvifera^  or  sea- 
side gvapetf  while  Mr*  Murray  says,  <*he  has  been  informed  that  it 

•  This  plant  bclong-s  to  the  first  order  of  the  twelfth  class  of  the  Linnaean 
system,  it  is  a  lofty  tree,  exceedin^^  an  English  ouk  in  size;  and  bearing  yel* 
lofriih  floweis  In  lunbcllated  duilen.  The  eilys  is  ben^spherical,  penectly 
entire  in  the  margin,  and  afterwards  becomes  the  capsule}  on  its  top  just  with- 
in the  margin  stands  a  pointed  calyptm,  of  the  same  colour  as  the  calyx,  and 
as  long.  This  calyptra,  which  is  the  essential  mark  of  the  genusi  is  analogous 
to  the  corolla  in  other  plants,  but  neither  splits  nor  divides;  on  temofing  it  a 
great  namber  of  red  stamens  appear,  standing  in  a  eonical  mass,  very  resinoti% 
aromatic,  nnd  bearing'  small  red  anthers.  Tn  the  centre  is  a  simple  style  ter- 
minated by  a  blunt  stig-ma,  and  rising  from  a  transversely  cut  trilocular  ger- 
men.  The  quantity  of  juice  obtained  from  incisions  made  into  the  wood  of 
the  tnmk  amounts  lomettiiiet  to  sixty  gallcmi  from  one  tree.  See  WMU^m 
Voyage,  231. 

t  Medical  Obs.  and  Infiirir/>  by  a  Sxietg  tf  PkifMom  Ml  Lmhih  >•  338.  343. 
^  Edmburgk  New  JhtptMoioty* 
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h  the  extract  of  the  wood  of  mahogany.  "*  The  Dublin  coUeee  indi- 
cated the  Buiea frondosa  on  the  authority  ot  Dr.  Roxburgh;  out  the 
red  juice  winch  this  plant  yields  has  been  examined  by  Dr.  Duncaiiy 
and  found  to  difter  very  considerably  from  kino,  although  it  may  be 

'  used  as  a  substitute  for  it.  The  kino  found  in  the  shop**,  (of  Eng- 
land,^ comes  from  India,  and  is  the  extract  of  the  JVaucliod  gambi. 
It  is  imported  in  chests  containing  from  one  to  two  cwt  and  on  the 
inside  of  the  Hd  of  etch  chestb  a  paper,  inscribed  with  the  msM  of 
lohaBcowih  the  month  and  year  ef  its  ezportetictt:  end  steliiigl^  . 
it  is  the  pradnoe  ef  Amberna. 

Qualities, — 1.  Kino,  which  was  given  to  Mr.  Thomson  as  aspeci- 

.  men  of  true  African  kino,  is  inodorotti*  and  insipid  when  first  taken 
into  the  stomaeh;  bnt  after  some  time  it  imparts  a  slight  degree  of 
•  roughness,  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  sweetness,  to  the  palate:  feels 
gritty  between  the  teeth  v/hen  chewed,  and  does  not  colour  the  sa- 
liva. It  is  in  very  small,  irregularly-shapod,  shining,  deep,  ruby- 
brown-coloured  fragments,  and  interniixod  witli  small  twigs  and 
minute  bits  of  w  ood,  which  are  white  in  the  inside.  It  is  pulverulent, 
affording  u  dark  chocolate  or  reddish-brown  powder.  Water  at  60* 
dissolves  the  larger  moiety  of  it,  and  gives  a  brick-red  rather  turbid 
infosienf  which  does  not  become  clear  after  standinjf;  twentj^^Mnr 
hours.  Alcohol  dissolves  nearly  two-thirds  of  ity  the  tinctare  uring 
a  very  deep  brown  colour:  what  remains  undissolved  is  nearly  colour- 
less. Bther  takes  up  about  one-1hird|  and  Ae  tincture  which  is 
of  a  beautiful  claret  colour,  when  evsporated  on  the  snrftce  of  wa- 
ter, leaves  a  pellicle  of  brittle  brown  resin;  while  a  sweetisk  red- 
coloured  extractive  matter  remains  dissolved  in  the  water. 

2.  Botany  Bay  Kino  is  inodorous;  tastes  bitterish  and  more  aus- 
tere than  the  African;  is  in  larger  fragments,  equally  brittle,  break- 
ing with  a  glassy  fracture;  of  a  chocolate  hue,  and  attbrding  a  brown 
coloured  powder,  but  it  is  not  uniform  in  appearance,  some  of  the 
fragments  being  of  a  lighter  hue.  "Water  at  60°  dissolves  nearly  the 
same  quantity  as  of  the  former  variety,  and  the  infusion  is  brown 
and  transparent  Alcohol  dissolves  rather  mors  than  two4hirds  of 
lis  weight,  but  the  tincture  is  not  so  deep-coloured  as  that  of  the 
former  variety.  Bther  takes  up  one-twentiethj  a  pale  brownish  straw* 
colour  only  is  imparted  to  it|  and  when  evaporated  on  water,  the 
lestnous  nellicle  u  scarcely  perccftlble»  and  very  little  extractive  is 
deposited. 

3.  The  Kino  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Jamaica,  but  of  which 
none  is  now  to  be  procured,  is  in  bitterness  and  roughness  nearly 
equal  to  the  last  variety,  but  these  qualities  are  accompanied  with  a 
slight  degree  of  acidity.  It  is  in  brittle  fragments  of  an  almost  black 
colour,  having  a  shininp:,  resinous  fracture,  in  which  appear  small 
air-bubbles.  Thcipowder  is  of  a  rcdiiish-brown  colour.  With  alco- 
hol and  ether  it  afluirds  results  very  similar  to  those  of  the  first  va- 
fie^.  Water  dissolves  a  g^ter  portion  of  it  than  of  the  other  two 
fcinast  and  forms  an  infusion  intermediate  in  colour  and  tran^- 
rency ;  approacMng  in  colour  to  the  irst,  and  in  clesmess  to  the  se- 
cond variety. 

4.  East  Mia  or  jSmboifm  JSSnOf  is  inodorousy  very  rong^t  and 
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■Kijhil^  bitter  when  first  teken  into  the  moath;  but  it  afterwards  im- 
presses a  degree  of  sweetness  on  tlie  palate.  It  it  in  small,  uniform, 

deep  brown,  shining,  brittle  fragments,  which  appear  like  portions 
of  a  dried  extract  broken  dowD^  being  perfectly  uniform  in  their  ap- 
pearance. It  is  easil J  pulverized,  aflbrding  a  powder  of  a  lighter 
Drown  colour  than  the  fragments.  Water  dissolves  two-thirds  of  it, 
forming  a  deep  brown  clear  solution;  whilst  the  portion  that  remains 
undissolved  is  long  suspended,  if  mixed  with  a  iresh  portion  of  wa- 
ter. Alcohol  dissolves  the  greater  part  of  this  varietj,  forming  a 
deep  daret-coloured  tinctare,  wliicn  is  not  rendered  tnrbid  on  the 
additistt  ct  water*  Bther  tekes  up  a  portion  of  it,  and  forms  a  jei-  • 
losrish-red  tinctmnef  wldoh,  when  oYSporated  on  water,  leaves  no  re- 
sinous  pellicle. 

^  All  tke  Tarieties  dissolve  in  solutions  of  pure  potass  and  of  ammo- 
ma*  and  no  precipitation  takes  place  on  the  addition  of  water*  Soma 

chemical  change,  however,  is  effected;  and  the  astringent  property 
of  the  kiuo  is  completely  destroyed,  a  fact  which  ought  to  be  kept  in 
remembrance  in  prescribing  this  remedy. 

The  following  tables  show  the  result  of  some  experiments  with  se- 
veral chemical  reagents  on  the  watery  infusions  of  these  three  varie- 
ties of  kino.*  They  point  out  the  distinctive  features  of  the  four 
varieties  enumerated^  but  they  have  no  pretensions  towards advanc- 
inftfae  knowledge  of  the  chemical  properties  of  kino. 

-From  these  experiments  there  q>pears  to  be  a  considerable  di Ar- 
ence  between  three  of  the  four  Yaneties  of  kino  known  in  commerce» 
bat  the  first  and  the  fourth  apnear^to  be  nearly  the  same.  The  most 
remarkable  differences  are,  tae  small  portion  of  resin  which  that 
from  Botany  Bay  and  Amboyna  contain;  the  blue  colour  of  the  pre- 
cipitate of  the  Jamaica  variety  by  the  oxy-sulpliate  of  iron;  and  the 
eftect  of  the  solution  of  potass  ui  rendering  that  from  Africa  trans- 
parent, while  it  precipitates  the  second  and  the  third  varieties.  The 
predominant  principles  in  all  the  varieties  are  tannin  and  extractive 
matter;  and  tne  portion  of  resin,  in  the  first  and  third  varieties  ena- 
bles ether  to  take  up  their  colouring  matter  and  some  extractive, 
whilst  tbe  second  yariety  is  scarcely  affected  by  it.  Dr.  Duncant 
and  Yaaquelin:!;  observed,  that  althooih  heat  increases  the  solvent 
power  or  wator  amt  kinot  jet  that  a  ssbstance  insotdble  cither  in 
water  or  in  alcohol  always  remains.  Tauquelin  also  found  that  the 
solutions  form  a  precipitate  with  tartariz^ed  antimony  and  the  salte  of 
iron.    Tbe  best  menstruum  is  diluted  alcohoL 

QCj*  The  Pharm.  U.  S.  1820,  referred  the  kino  to  ptcrocarpns;  that  of  JV. 
ybr/c,  1830,  to  Pterocarpus  Erin  icea,  and  to  the  Coccoloba  LUifera.  Th* 
Phil,  Fhwrm.  1831,  to  PLcrocarpus  Eruiacca,  and  to  Nauclea  g^mbir. 


•  The  specimens  subjected  to  these  experiments,  Mr.  Tliomson  has  reason 
to  think,  were  perfectly  gamine.  The  Afhcaa  kino  was  brought  home  twenty 
yean  agro. 

♦  Jtmaks  dt  Chimk,  xlvi.  321.  Vauquelin  states  generally,  that  the  salts  of 
iron  precipitate  kino  green:  but  Dr.  Duncan  justly  observes,  that  by  tbe  red 
sulphate  it  is  precipitated  bUck:  the  sulphate  only  precipitates  it  green. 
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Medical  properties  and  uses  of  Kino. — Kino  h  a  powerful  astrin- 
gent, liikc  catechu,  it  is  employed  in  obstinate  chronic  diarrhoeas, 
jienterj,  uterine  and  intestinal  haemorrhages,  and  fluoralbus;  but  as 
it  is  less  certain  in  its  qualities  than  catechu,  it  is  less  used.  Exter- 
rialljr  it  has  been  applied  as  a  stvptic,  and  to  q;ive  tone  to,  and  di- 
niflish  the  ichorous  discharge  of  tiabby  ill-conditiuned  ulcers.  The 
alkalies,  as  alreadjr  stated,  destroy  its  astriiigeai  qualities.  • 

It  may  be  exhiUtttd  internally  ia  eubstancei  or  in  the  form  of  wa- 
tery infasion,  or  of  tinctare.  The  dose  in  snbstance  is  from  grs.  z« 
to  58S.I  that  of  the  infusion  f  ^  jss.|  and  of  the  tinctare  f^  i.  In  or- 
dering the  infusion  or  the  tincture,  it  is  necessary  to  recollect  that  ' 
solutions  of  isinglass,  sulphate  of  iron,  nitrate  of  silver,  mnriate  of^ 
mercury,  acetate  of  lead,  tartarized  antimony,  the  alkalies,  and  the 
strong  acids,  are  iocompatible  in  prescriptions  with  kinOi 

5*  PrEROOAapus  Draoo.         Sanouu  Draoohis. 
DragonU  Blood.   A  Sain, 

This  is  also  a  very  large  tree.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America, 
and  the  resin  which  esQ«fes  from  incisions  made  in  its  Imkt  need  to 
be  frequently  sent  from  Carthagena  to  Spain.  It  is,  howevert  donbl- 
ful  if  the  dra^n^s  blood  of  the  shops  be  prodttced  from  this  tree,  as 
nany  others  ramish  a  similar  resin,  as  the  dracsena  draco,  dalbergia 
monetaria,  and  especially  the  calamus  draco,  which  probably  fur- 
nishes all  that  is  brouji^ht  from  the  East  Indies. 

The  best  dragon's  blood  is  not  in  cakes,  but  is  brought  in  small 
masses  of  the  size  of  a  nutmeu:,  wrapt  up  in  the  dried  leaves  of  some 
kind  of  reed,  breaks  sinooth,  free  from  any  visible  impurities,  of  a 
dark  red  colour,  which  changes  upon  beinj;  powdered,  into  an  ele- 
gant bright  crimson.  This  drug,  in  substance,  has  no  sensible  6mell 
oa taste:  when  dissolved  it  discovers  some  degree  of  warmth  and 
pungency.  It  is  fosible  and  inflammable,  and  totally  soluble  in  alco- 
nol,  tingino;  a  large  quantity  of  the  menstraam  of  a  deep  red  colour. 
It  is  likewise  soluble  in  expressed  oils,  and  sives  them  a  red  hue, 
less  beautiful  than  that  communicated  by  anchusa.  It  is  not  acted 
on  by  water,  but  is  precipitated  bj  it  from  its  alcoholic  solution. 
Dr.  Duncan  found  that  it  is  soluble  m  nitrous  acid  and  alkalies,  and 
that  it  neither  precipitates  gelatin,  nor  affects  the  colour  of  the  salts 
of  iron.  It  tJierefore  appears  to  be  a  pure  resin  without  any  astriu- 
gency.  He  has  been  more  particular  in  proving  that  this  resin  is  not 
astringent,  because  both  Mr.  Murray  and  Dr.  Thomson  have  adopted 
Mr.  Proust's  account  of  it.  But  tLe  substance  examined  by  Mr. 
Proust  could  not  be  the  resin  known  in  England  by  the  name  of 
dragon's  blood,  as  it  was  as  soluble  in  water  as  in  alcohol.  Dr.  Fo- 
ther^ll,  who  first  descrl^  kino,  received  it  as  the- finest  dragon's 
blood.  Something  similar  must  have  happened  to  Mr.  Proust,  as  the 
eharactert  of  his  song  draeon  correspond  with  those  of  kino. 


TVLVEBEB.— POWDERS. 

This  form  is  proper  for  such  materials  only,  as  are  capable  of  be- 
ing sufficiently  dried  to  become  pulverizable,  without  the  loss  of  their 
Yirtue.    There  are  several  8ubstances»  however,  of  this  kind,  which 
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cannot  be  convenicatlj  taken  in  powder;  bitter,  acrid,  fetid  drug*, 
are  too  disagreeable;  emollient  and  mucilaginous  herbs  aod  roots  are 
too  bulkj;  pure  gums  cohere,  and  become  tenacious  in  the  mouth; 
fixed  alkaline  salts  deliquesce  when  expoatd  to  tbe  airi  and  Tolatile 
•lludiet  exhale.  Afanj  of  the  aroroatics  toQ»  aiiflGbr.a  great  lofs  of 
iheir.oderoQa  priiid|llee  when  kei>t  in  powder;  as  in  that  form  thqr 
expose  a  much  larger  surface  to  the  air. 

The  dose  of  powders  in  exteMporaneoiis  prescript! on,  is  generaOj 
about  half  adrachai;  it  rarely  exceeds  a  whole  dntchmi  and  is  nbt 
often  less  than ascruple.  Substances  which  produce  powerful  effects 
in  smaller  doses  are  not  trusted  to  this  form,  unless  their  bulk  be 
increased  by  additions  of  less  efficacy;  those  which  require  to  be 
given  in  lars^er  ones  are  better  fitted  for  other  forms. 

The  usual  veliicle  for  taking  the  lighter  powders,  is  any  agreeable 
thin  liquid.  The  ponderous  powders,  particularly  those  prepared 
from  metallic  substances,  require  a  more  consistent  vehicle,  as  sy- 
rups; for  from  thin  ones  ther  soon  snbside:  reainoas  sabstasoei 
likewise  are  most  coaiMdMraslj  taken  in  thick  liquors;  lor  in  tUa 
ones  they  are«pt  to  rtn  into  lumps,  which  are  not  onsily  again 
Insed* 

Directions  for  Powders, 
Stdtslwices  to  be  powdered^  previously  dried^  are  to  he  pulverized  in 
an  iron  mortar.    The  powder  is  then  to  be  separated,  by  sluiking 
ii  tknmgh  a  kair-Heve^  and  if  to  be  kept  in  close  vessels, 

PuLvis  Aloes  cum  C.wella.  D, 
Powder  of  Jiloes  with  CaneUa.    Hiera  Picrtu 
nkf  of  Hepatic  aloes,  one  pound;  CaneOa^  ikru  ouncetm^^Puktnx* 
them  separsUehfj  then  inix  them.  D, 

This  composition  has  long  been  known  in  the  shops  under  the  tifle 
of  Hiera  Picra.  It  furnishes  us  with  an  useful  aloetic  purgatife,  the 
canella  operating  as  a  good  corrigent  for  the  aloes.  But  it  is  msre 
frequently  employed  as  the  basis  of  electuaries,  or  pills. 

The  Pharm.  if.  S,  and  N.  York  directs  the  Socotorine  aloes,  that 
of  Phil,  leaves  it  optional;  the  name  is  alike  in  all,  except  that  the 
PhiL  Pharm.  yses  the  conjunction  e/,  instead  of  cmn^  placing  the 
aloes  and  canella  in  the  genitive  case! 

PuLvis  Alobs  cum  Guaiaco.  D.   PuLvis  Alojbs  Com po situs. 
Powder  of  Aloes  with  Guaiaeunu    Compound  powder  ofMo^s. 

Take  of  Hepatic  aloes,  one  ounce  ttnd  a  ha^;  Gum  guaiacutn,  oM 
ounces  ^dramatic  poivder,  half  an  ounce.'^Rub  the  aloes  and  gvm 
guaiacum  separately  to  powders  then  mix  them  wUh  the  aromtic 

.  powder.  D.  • 

This  also  furnishes  us  with  a  useful  pui^tive:  but  when  taken 
only  in  small  doses,  its  chief  effect  is  that  ofpromotiog  perspiratioO' 

Putvia  AnoMATious.      Z>.  P^jltis  CiKNaicoin  Gompositus. 

'Bromatie  Pcwdtr.   Compound  Powder  of  Cmnmm- 
TaJ^  of  Cmnmmm^  Ceardmnom,  Gir^er^  each  equal  parO.'^I^ 

them  together  to  afine  powder^  wh&hu  to  bt  kept  in  UW^-^ 

ptd  gloit  boUk.  ^ 
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This  coDnoosition  is  an  a^eeable,  hot,  spicy  medicine;  and  «a 
•ucti.  mnj  bS  usefullj  taken  in  cold  phlegoiattc  habita  and  decayed 

constitutions,  for  warming  the  stomach,  promoting  digestion,  and 
strengdieniitrr  the  tunc  of  the  viscira.   The  dose  is  ifom  ten  gralna 

to  a  scruple  and  upwards.  * 

CC^Pulv.  Aromaticus,  Fha^m.  U,     and  of  P^/. — OmiUed  in  that  of  N»  York, 

PuLvia  AsARi  CoMpparrua.  JSL  JJl 

Compound  Powder  of  Asarahacca, 

Take  of  the  leaves  of  asarabacca^  three  parts;  The  leaves  of  marjo- 
ram^ Flowers  of  Lavender^  of  each  one  part. — Rub  them  logelhtr 

to  powder.  E. 

This  is  an  agrecahle  and  efficacious  errhinc,  and  superior  to  most 
of  those  usually  sold  uiuler  the  name  of  herb  smiff.  It  is  often  em- 
ployed with  «2;reat  advantage  in  cases  of  obstinate  iicnd-ache,  and  of 
ophthalmias  resistiug  other  modes  of  cure.  Taken  under  the  form  of 
•nvflf  to  the  extent  of  five  or  aix  grains  at  bed  time,  it  will  operate 
the  ancceeding  day  as  a  powerful  errbine,  inducing  frequent  aneezing, 
and  likewise  a  copioua  discharge  from  the  nose.  It  ia,  howereff,  ne* 
ceasary,  during  its  operation,  to  avoid  exposure  to  cold. 

POLVIS  CaLCIS  CaRBONATIS  COMPOSITUS.  E» 

p0Lvia  CnsTJB  CoHPOsrrus.  L, 
Compound  Powder  of  Cdrbonai  of  Lum* 

Compound  Powder  of  CJudk. 

Take  of  prepared  Carbonat  of  lime^  four  otmres;  Nutmeg,  half  a 
drachm;  Cinnamon  one  araichm  and  a  ludf'^Meduu  thegk  (a-  * 

gtther  to  powder,  E. 

The  addition  of  the  aromatics  in  the  above  formula,  coincidea 
with  the  general  intention  of  the  remedy,  which  is  indicated  in  weak- 
ness and  acidity  in  the  stomach,  and  in  looseness  from  acidity. 

Introduced  under  the  London  name  into  the  Flmrnu  U*  S*  18£0| 
omitted  in  those  of  N»  York  and  PkiL 

PuLTia  CnxTja  Coiiposrrua  cxtm  Opid.  JL 

Compound  Powder  of  Chalk  with  Opium, 

Take  of  Compound  powder  of  Chalk,  six  ounces  and  a  UqtA 

opium^  powdered,  four  scruples, — Mix  Ihcnu 

From  the  addition  of  the  opium,  this  remedy  becomea  atill  OUttt 
powerful  than  th^  preceding  in  cestrajniog  diarrhcsa. 

POLTia  CoMTRAYBnVJB  COMPOSfrUS.  JL 

Compound  Powder  of  Conirayerva* 

Tudce  of  Conirayerva^  powdered,  five  ouneeis  Compound  powder  of 
chalkf  one  pound  emd  a  half. — Alix  them, 

Thia  medicine  has  a  very  good  claim  to  the  title  of  an  alexiphar* 
mic  and  sudorific.  The  contrayenra  by  itself  proves  very  service- 
able in  low  feverai  where  the  na  vitae  ia  weakt  mnd  a  diapboresia  ia 
to  be  proMtecL* 

75 
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Putins  IVEOAOVAmiM  XT  CUPRI  SULPHATIS*  ' 

Powder  qf  Jpeeaeuanha  and  Sufyhat  of  Copper. 

Take  of  IpecacuanhOf  in  powder^  one  9erufh$  Skdphat  of  copper,  Jke 
granu^^Mb  them  togdher.  Pbarm.  U.  fiL  and  of  N.  York. 

Tbi9  is  an  old  jirescriptioiit  mtich  recommeDded  by  Dr.  Sentery 
ID  cerUin  cases  of  phthisis,  &e»  8«e  TransactbDS  of  the  Collcgs 
of  Phjsidaiis  of  Philadelphia. 

Pl  Lvis  Ipecacuanha  et  Opii.  E, 

PuLvis  Ipecacuanha  Compositus.  L,  Ih 

Powder  of  Ipecacuanha  and  Opium. 

Compound  Powder  of  Ipecactian,   Dooer^o  Powders. 

Tbifcs  ^  fytcacuan^  in  powder^  G^ttmiy  of  each,  one  parts  Su^ikat 
^potaUf  eight  jmbt/s.-— TWftiretfe  them  together  into  a  fine  pow* 
•  der.  E, 

The  U.  S.  Pharm.  1820,  and  that  of  PhiL  give  the  Edinburgh 
title  to  this  formula i*— that  of  A".  York  gives  the  Londoii  and  Oubhn 
name;  the  preparation  is  iilentical  with  the  aboret  save  in  a  few  ver- 
bal alterations  of  the  Phil.  Pharm. 

The  sulphat  of  potass,  from  the  grittiness  of  its  crystals,  is  per- 
haps better  fitted  for  tearing  and  dividing  the  tenacious  opium  than 
any  other  salt:  this  seems  to  be  its  only  use  in  the  preparation. 
The  operator  ought  to  be  careful  that  the  opium  and  ipecacuanha  be 
equally  diftused  through  the  whole  mass  of  powder,  otherwise  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  powder  must  have  differences  in  degiee  of 
stren^h. 

This  powder  is  one  of  the  most  certain  sndortllcSy  and  as  sacht 
was  recommended  bjr  Dr.  Dover  as  an  eflfectual  remedy  in  rheama- 
tism.  Modern  practice  confirms  its  repatation*  not  only  in  rheuma- 
tism, but  also  in  dropsy*  and  several  other  diseases,  where  it  is  often 
difficult  by  other  means  to  produce  a  copious  sweat.  The  dose  is 
from  five  to  twenty  grains,  according  as  the  patient's  stomach  and 
strength  can  bear  it.  It  is  proper  to  avoid  much  drinking  immedi- 
ately after  taking  it,  otherwise  it  is  very  apt  to  be  rejected  by  vomit- 
ing, before  any  other  eft'ects  are  produced.  We  subjoin  some  ob- 
servations on  the  subject  from  the  ^sculapian  Register,  p.  23. 

T)otcr*.s  Powders. — The  original  prescription,  by  the  autlior  of  this  hng 
known  and  highly  valued  remedy,  seems  very  different  from  the  one  now  pur- 
sued in  the  Pbarroacopccias:  it  is  ^ven  in  the  14th  page  (8th  £d.)  of  liis  trea- 
tise, entilled,  **The  sadent  phytician's  legacy  to  ms  cooi^try,"  and  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

**  TuStt  epiftmoneeunee,  mdtpetrt  and  tartar  vHriolaied,  eat^four  mmces;  ipeeO' 
aumha  one  ounce,  liquorice  one  mmee.^Put  the  mtt  peire  and  tartar  into  o  rti 

hot  mnrfnr,  stirring  them  with  a  spoon  iill  they  have  aonc  flaming.  —  Tken  pow- 
der tJirm  very  fine;  after  that  slice  in  your  opium,-  grind  these  to  a  poicderf  and 
then  mix  ilie  olJier  powdera  with  these.  Dose  from  40  to  60  or  70  grains  in  « 
gkmofvMtewinepouei,  going  Ut  hed^Coiring up  warm  and  dMdnga 
quart  or  thru  pini$  of  the  pawtt'drmk  uMk  motabngf 

■*By  thisproeeM  we  diooM  suppose  the  nitre  would  be  decomposed,  n 
wen  as  the  vitrioUted  tartar.  We  beg  leave  to  feeommend  to  some  of  our 
friends  to  prepare  the  article  according^  to  the  above  prescription,  and  shall  be 
happy  to  learn  the  result  We  should  like  alio  to  have  a  fair  comparmtive  ex- 
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periment  made  between  it,  and  that  prepared  by  tbos  pfetMltfiltlllula»iaoider 

to  ascertain  their  respective  value  us  a  remedy.  • 

"  It  would  appear  that  the  doses  which  Dover  originally  recommends  were 
objected  to— Mid  be  tcHf  us  hiimelf,  that  <*Minc  tpotheeariet  hvfe  denred 
their  patients  to  mtke  their  wills  Mnd  iettle  their  affairs,  before  they  ventured 
upon  so  large  a  dose  as  I  have  recommended,  which  is  from  40  to  70  grains. 
As  monstrous  as  they  may  represent  this,  I  can  produce  undeniable  proofs, 
Vdiere  m  patient  of  mine  has  taken'no  less  a  quantity  than  an  hundred  grains^ 
mnd  yet  has  appeared  abrosd  tke  next  di^.** 

"  This  notion  of  theirs  proceeds  entirely  from  their  ignorance,  and  from 
the  want  of  knowing  the  nature  of  those  ingredients  that  are  mixed  up  with 

for  they  naturally  weaken  the  power  of  the  opium  I"  p.  15. 

Highly  aa  we  eateemDr.  Dover^a  writings,  yet  we  mould  Bave  bad  eoma 
difficulty  in  accfediting  this,  when  computation  shows  the  opium  to  oonatitnte 
.the  11th  part  of  the  ingredients — so  that  from  4  to  9  grains  of  opium,  were 
thus  exhibited  as  a  dose,  to  persons  apparently  unused  to  it;  and  if  we  make 
the  calculation  on  the  supposition  that  by  the  process  above,  a  considerable 
loia  ia  auatabied  of  aomo  artielea^  the  opium  will  be  gtren  in  muefa  larger 
amount.  We  have  however,  in  vindication  of  Dr.  Dover  to  obaerve,  that  W» 
find  other  writofs  commending  the  powder  as  highly^  and  in  doaca  aa  latge  or 
even  larger. 

Dr.  Brocklesby,  an  army  physician  of  great  eminence  in  his  time,  in  his  ex- 
cellent **  CBconooBieal  and  Medical  Obaemtlons,'*  baa  particularly  extolled 
the  powder  in  various  diseases;  but  witboot  entering  into  details,  it  will  suffice 
to  state  that  his  practice  is  of  the  most  energetic  kind,  and  that  even  at  thia 
day,  his  work  would  well  admit  of  a  reprint  amon^t  us. 
^  In  speaking  of  dropsy,  he  mentions  its  use  to  ^li. — and  in  cbronic  rheuma- 
tism, when  other  measures  iUIed«  he  produced  the  most  salutaiy  eflTeelB  by 
Dover's  powders,  sometimes  to  the  amount  of  52,  (120  grains,)  in  twenty-four 
hours;  his  usual  dose  was,  however,  30  grains  every  twelve  hours  for  a  week 
together,  the  patient  lying  in  bed  witliout  sheets. 

His  administration  wifUre  was  no  leas  cxtraofdinaryt  in  acute  ibeumatism 
in  athletic  persons,  he  used  to  bleed  copioudyi  and  give  600  grains  of  nitre 
daily,  diluted  in  water  gmeU,  in  the  praportion  of  about  two  drachma  to  n 
pint. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  great  eitent 
to  wmdi  I>over  pushed  bis  labourite  remedy,  and  if  we  do  not  find  It  aa  suc- 
cessful in  our  hands,  it  may  deserve  consideration  if  our  practice  is  not  unne- 
cessarily timid  in  its  use;  at  the  same  time,  as  we  before  hinted,  it  may  be  well 
to  inquire  what  influence  the  mode  of  preparation  recommended  by  Dover, 
may  actually  possess  in  restraining  the  activity  of  the  opium  in  It 

FuLvis  Jalaps.  Compositus.  £• 

Cotty^tnmdFawderofJak^.  Purging  powdw* 

TUte  Jalap  rooU  one  part;  Supef-UtHtai  ofpotasi^  iwopwrU.^ 
Chindihun  together  to  awry  fine  pcwder,  A 

The  use  of  the  tartrat  in  this  preparation,  is  partly  to  break  down 
and  divide  the  jalap;  and  therefore  thej  are  directed  to  be  triturated 
together,  and  not  septratelj.  .  - 

(Sy  Pharm,  K  &  and  of  iVI  Tcrit,  the  same. 

PuLvis  Kino  Compositus.  Z.    Compound  Powder  of  Kino, 

Talce  of  Kino^fifteen  drachrns;  Cinnamon,  half  an  ounce;  Hard  opium, 
one  drachnu—^Eeduce  them  eeparately  to  a  very  fine  powder^  then 
mix  tfiem. 

This,  though  well  known  in  extemporaneous  prescription^  is  a  new 
oSeinal  preparation,  and  one  which  promises  to  be  convenient.  It 
is  iDodjne  and  artringentt  containing  one  part  of  opium  in  twentjr« 
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PuLvis  Opiatus,  £.    Opiate  Powder. 

Take  of  Opittm,  one  part;  Prepared  Carhonat  of  limi^  nine parU.'^ 
Bub  them  together  to  a  fine  powder. 

In  this  powder  the  opium  is  (he  active  ingredient;  and  it  is  imsA* 
te^l  whether  the  phosphate  (aa  the  London  Coilege  direct8»)or  cav* 
bonat  of  line  bo  used  to  promote  its  mechanical  division. 

PuLVis  Salikus  Compositus.  E.  Compound  Saline  Powder^ 

Take  of  Muriat  of  soda^  Sulphat  of  magnesia^  of  each  four  parts; 
Sidphat  of  pota^s^  tlirre  parts. — Drjf  the  salts  with  a  gentle  heat^ 
reduce  ihtm  to  fine  powder  separately,  then  rub  Ihem  together^  wid 
keep  the  mixture  in  a  well-corked phiaL 

However  we  may  explain  it,  there  is  little  doubt  that  mixtures  of 
substances  of  similar  characters  have  olten  a  better  effect  than  either 
of  the  ingredients  sin»:;ly.  We  have  perhaps,  carried  our  simplifi- 
cations too  far,  in  rejecting  all  the  old  farrsgoes,  as  we  cliouae  to 
call  them.  The  mixture  ot  salts  acts  very  pleasantly  in  costive  ha* 
bits,  being  taken  to  the  extent  of  a  tea-spoonful  In  half  a  pint  of 
water  before  breakfast 

PULVIS  SCAMMONIX  COMPOSITUS.  £•  If 

Compemd  Pwdxr  of  Scammonif* 

nke  of  Sceannumy^  Supit4artral  of  potass^  each  equal  parte.^'-M^ 
them  together  Id  a  fine  powder.  A'.-— U.  S.  Pharm.  Idem. 

PuLvis  Senkje  Compositus.  L.  Compound  Powder  qf  Senna. 
Take  of  Senma^  Crystals  of  tartar,  of  eaehy  two  ouneeeg  Seamrnan^' 

hidf  an  ounce;  Ginger,  twu  drachma, — Triturate  the  sernnniM^ 

6y  iteelff  reduce  the  reet  togetl^er  into  a  powder^  and  then  miau 

This  powder  is  given  as  a  cathartic,  in  the  doee  of  two  serupleSy 

or  a  drachm.  The  spice  is  added,  not  only  to  divide,  but  to  warm 
the  medicine  and  make  it  sit  easier  on  the  stomach.  The  scammony 
ia  ttsed  as  a  stimulus  to  the  senna;  the  quantity  of  the  latter  neces« 
sary  for  a  dose,  when  not  assisted  by  some  more  powerful  material, 
being  too  bulky  to  be  conveniently  taken  in  this  torm. 

«  PvLTis  TnAOAOAirrRJB  Coifposmrs.  Z. 

Compound  Powder  of  Tragacantfi. 

Take  ^  Tragacanth,  powdered^  Gum  JirMe^  Starchy  of  each^  an 
ounce  and  a  halfi  Refined  eugOTf  three  oiincet.—- i?tt6  thm  together 
into  a  powder. 

This  composition  is  a  mild  emollient;  and  henee  beeomessmiee- 
ablo  in  hectic  cases,  tickling  coughs,  strangury,  wme  kinds  of  alvine 
fluxes,  and  other  disorders  (iroceeding from  a  thin  acrimonious  state 
of  the  hutbours,  or  an  abrasion  of  the  mucus  of  the  intestines:  they 

soften  and  give  a  greater  degree  of  consistency  to  the  former,  and 
defend  the  latter  from  being  irritated  or  excoriated  by  them.  All 
the  ingredients  coincide  in  these  general  intentions.  The  dose  is 
from  half  a  drachm  to  two  or  three  drachma,  whkh  may  be  frequent- 
ly  repeated. 
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PYEOLA  UMBEUUATA*  CBucAPsiUb. 

This  is  a  very  common  Nurtli  American  plant,  belonging  to  the 
iaine  class  and  order  as  the  uva  ursi.  The  two  plants  are  nearly 
allied  to  each  other  in  tiotaiucal  affinity,  as  well  as  in  their  medical 
properties. 

It  is  considerably  astringent,  and  was  considered  by  Dr.  Barton 
as  highly  worthy  the  notice  of  physicians*  It  has  been  used  with 
advantage  in  the  same  cases  in  which  uva  ursi  has  been  foond  bene* 

ficial.  It  has  also  beeo  used  with  good  eft'ect  in  some  cases  of  inter- 
mittents.  In  some  cases  its  diuretic  operation  was  evident.  The 
bruised  leaves  externally  applied  sumetiinea  induce  redne&8|  vesica^ 
tion,  and  desquamation  of  the  skin. 

03"  Pjrola  Umbcllata,  Fharm.  U.  S.  and  lY.  ForA.— Chimaphila,  FhiL 
Pkarm* 

Tlie  N»  York  Pharm.  states  it  to  be  ••tonic,  astringent,  diuretic:  external^ 
rubefacient,  discutienti" — Have  the  frnmers  of  thit  work  actually  and  eyppn- 
mentally  testcfl  tlicsr-  powers^  The  N.  York  Fharm.  lias  admitted  aiiotiicr 
species — tlie  Pyrola  Maculata,  or  spotted  Pyrok.  Its  properties  as  the  pre- 
ceding. 

Barton's  Collections,  Part  11.  p.  2.  Mitchell's  Tnaugurol  Essaf,  on  uva 
ursi,  and  Pyrola  umbellata.  See  also  Sommcrville's  account  of  this  plant, 
ill  the  London  Medical  Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  5.  It  has  been  praised  by 
some  writers  in  Scrofula.  It  u  employed  m  itrong  infiision  or  decoction,  to  a 
put  and  more  in  twenty-four  hoursi  or  one  or  two  drachms  of  the  eztraot  ia 
be  aame  tim^  in  foim  of  pilla— £?ei7  part  of  the  plant  is  tued. 


PYRUS  CYDONIA.  L.    Quince.    The  Seeds. 
Jeimmina  Pentagynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Fomaccx,  Linn,  Jlosacat,  Juim 

The  quince  is  origbaUj  a  natiTO  of  Cretei  bat  ripeiia  ita  fruit  per- 
fectly ia  our  climate. 

Quinces  have  a  very  austere  acid  taste:  tal:en  in  small  quantity, 
they  are  supposed  to  restrain  vomiting  and  alvine  fluxes;  and  more 
liberally,  to  loosen  the  belly.  The  seeds  abound  with  a' mucilagi- 
nous substance  of  no  particular  taste,  which  they  readily  impart  to 
watery  liquors;  an  ounce  will  render  three  pints  of  water  thick  and 
ropy,  like  the  white  of  an  egg;.  They  will  not  however  supply  the 
place  of  ^um  Arabic,  because  their  mucilage  spoils  very  quicklji  and 
IS  precipitated  by  acids.  . 


QUASSIA. 

Ikeandria  MomgyniUk  Mat  Ofd.  €kmUuk§,  Umi,  Mfgnolimt  Jum. 

1.  Quassia.  I^.  L.  D.    Quassia  Excelsa. 

Qua»iia,    The  Wood^  the  Bark^  and  RooU 

This  tree  grows  in  Jamaica,  and  in  the  Caribttan  islands.  The 
^iiaaaia  of  the  shopa  ia  the  wood  of  its  rooti  and  not  of  the  quassia 
imai%  which  ia  a  Tory  rare  tieoy  bat  aarpaaaea  all  others  in  bitter- 
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This  root  i:^  about  the  thickness  of  aman^sarui:  its  wood  is  whitish, 
becoming  yellowish  bv  exposure  to  the  air.  It  has  a  thin,  grav,  fis- 
sured, brittle  bark,  which  is  deemed  in  Surinam  more  powerful  than 
the  wood.  Quassia  has  nu  sensible  odour,  but  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
tense, durable,  pure  bitters  known.  Its  infusion,  decoction,  and 
til&ctarey  are  almost  eqoall  j  bitter  and  jellowitb*  and  are  not  black* 
ened  bj  chalrbeates.  The  properties  of  the  extract  of  quassia  hmw^ 
been  detailed  by  Dr.  Thomson^  under  the  title  of  the  bitter  nrtnciple. 

Mfdhal  !/M«-~It  is  a  Tenr  pure  and  simple  bitter,  anu  may  be 
|[;iven  in  all  cases  where  bitters  are  proper.  It  has  been  exhibited  itt 
intermittent  and  bilious  fevers,  in  stomachic  complaints,  in  lienteria, 
in  cachexy,  dropsies,  leucorrhoea,  and  2:out.  It  is  much  used  in  Great 
Britain  to  give  the  bitterness  to  malt  liquors,  though  it  subjects  iboae 
brewers  who  employ  it  to  a  very  heavj  penalty.. 

It  can  scarcely  be  reduced  to  a  sufficiently  hne  powder  to  be  given 
in  substance,  and  is  therefore  geaerallj  given  in  the  form  of  iufus^iooy 
decoction,  or  extract 

(XyU.S.  Pkarm.  Quairia,  from  the  auaniaeiieelMU—i!^.  TarkPUrm,  Quia, 
lift  JignoiBt  ttam  the  Simuouba  txcelM.— PiUJL  PAorm.  iloaMia,  from  both. 

2.    QlTASSIA  SiM  VROURA.    E,      SlMAROUBA.    Z.  D, 

Simaroubeu    Mountain^  or  BUUr  Damton,    The  Bark  and  fVood^, 

This  tree  grows  in  Gniana  and  in  Jamaica.  The  Simaronba  of  the 
shops  is  the  baric  of  the  root  of  this  tree,  and  not  the  wood,  as  stated 

by  tha  Diiblin  College.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  pieces  some feetlon^ 
and  some  inches  broad,  folded  lengthwise.  It  is  light,  fibrous,  verj 
toughi  of  a  pale  yellow  on  the  inside;  darker  coloured,  rough,  scaly, 
and  warted  on  the  outside;  has  little  smell,  and  a  bitter,  not  dis- 
agreeable taste.   It  ffives  out  its  bitterness  both  to  alcohol  and  water. 

Medical  use, — It  has  been  much  celebrated  in  obstinate  diarrhoea, 
dysentery,  anorexia,  indigestion,  lienteria,  and  intermittent  fevers; 
but  it  is  doubtful  that  it  is  better  than  other  bitters. 

It  is  given  iu  powder,  iu  doses  of  half  a  drachm,  or  a  whole  drachm: 
but  it  is  too  bulk^,  and  yery  difficultly  pulverizabie.  It  is  best  ex- 
hibited in  decoction.  Two  drachms  of  the  bark  may  be  boiled  in 
two  pounds  of  water  to  one,  and  the  decoction  dmnk  in  cnplbia  in 
the  course  of  the  day. 
aC^ThoPAana.  U.&^oiN,  IM^  sad  of  PAiil,  all  admit  the  Bimamba. 

QU£RCUS. 

<Mmomi  Pcfyan^ria*  Niat.  Ovd*  .JlnMRfoflttB. 

QUEROUS  ROBUH.   £.  D.     QuEUCUS  Pkdl  NCULATA. 

Common  Britiah  Oak.    The  Bark. 

The  oaic  ^ws  wild  in  Britain.  The  saj^rior  excellence  of  its 
wood  for  ship4Miilding,  has  rendered  its  cnltivation  an  object  of  na- 
tional concern.   Its  saw-dost  is  an  useful  dye-stui^  and  its  bark  ia 

the  principal  article  used  in  tanning.  M.  Vauquelin  has  discovered 
a  remarkable  chemical  difference  between  the  bark  and  nut-sallay 
the  latter  precipitating  tartrat  of  antimony  and  infusion of  cincfionaf 
which  are  not  acted  on  by  the  former. 
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*  Mtdkal  tiie^— The  bark  is  a  atrong  astringenty  and  is  recoanDeDd- 

ed  in  hemorrhagies,  alvine  fluxes,  and  other  preternatural  or  immo- 
derate secretions.  In  these  it  is  sometimes  attended  with  good  effects. 
But  it  is  bj  no  means  capable  of  being  employed  as  a  substitute,  in 
every  instance  for  Peruvian  bark,  as  some  have  asserted;  and  in- 
deed it  is  so  difficultly  reduced  to  a  sutliciently  fine  powder,  that  it 
can  scarcely  be  given  internally  in  substance. 

QuERrus  Ax.BA*    White  Oak,    The  Bark, 

QuERcus  TiNCTORiA.   Block  Ooik,    77ie  Bark, 

It  is  probable  that  all  the  species  of  oak  arc  more  or  less  allied  io 
medical  properties.   The  efficacy  of  the  black  oak  bark  in  inter- 

mittents  nas  been  long  admitted:  the  late  Professor  Barton  used  the 
bark  of  the  Spanish  oak,  (quercus  rubra  montana,)  in  gangrene,  and 
consi<lered  it  equal  in  power  to  the  best  Peruvian  bark.  These  two 
are  admitted  into  the  lists  of  the  U.  6'.,  iV.  York  and  FhiL  Phatm, 

^^^^^^^^^ 

R. 

RANUNCULUS  SCELERATUS.    Celery-leaved  Crowfoot. 
RANUNCULUS  BULBOSUS.  {Secondary.) 
CfowfooU   Btater  Oqu.    The  PUmL 

The  former  of  these  is  a  very  acrid  plant;  when  bruised,  and  laid 
Upon  an^  part  of  the  bodjt  tt  will,  in  a  few  hours  time»  raise  a  blis- 
ter. It  IS  a  native  Iwth  of  Europe  and  America.  The  latter  species 
possesses  the  same  properties;  it  grows  here  very  plentifully,  but 
was  thought  by  the  late  Dr.  Barton  not  to  be  a  native.*  It  is  ad- 
mitted as  a  secondary  article  into  the  lists  of  the  U,  8.  and  FbiL 
Pharm*  bot  not  into  that  of  Fork. 


RUAMNUS.  L.   Rrakitus  Catharticus.  £,  D. 
JSudtthom*   Purging  BudUhom.   The  Berries  and  their  Juice. 
Pentandria  Monegynia.  Nat.  Old.  2)umo$m,  Linn.  Bhamni,  Jum. 

This  tree,  or  bush,  is  common  in  hedges:  it  flowers  in  Jnne»  and 
ripens  its  fruit  in  September,  or  the  beginning  of  Octsber.  In  the 
markets,  the  fruit  of  some  other  trees,  as  the  black  berry-bearing 
alder,  and  the  dogberry  tree,  havOy  in  England,  been  frequently 
mixed  with,  or  substituted  for,  those  of  buckthorn.  This  abuse  may 
be  discovered  by  opening  the  berries:  those  of  buckthorn  have  almost 
always  four  seeds,  the  berries  of  tlie  alder  two,  and  those  of  the  dog- 
berry,  only  one.  Buckthorn  berries,  bruised  on  white  paper,  stain 
it  of  a  green  colour,  which  the  others  do  not.  Those  who  sell  the 
juice  to  the  apothecaries,  are  said  to  mix  it  with  a  large  proportion 
of  water.  The  pigment  called  sap  green  is  said  to  be  the  inspissated 
juice  of  this  berry. 

Mediad  fifCi— Buckthorn  berries  have  a  faint  disa(;reeable  smellt 
and  a  nauseous  bitter  taste.  They  have  long  been  in  conaiderable 
esteem  as  cathartic:  and  celebrated  in  dropsies,  rheumatismsy  and 

*  Collections,  Fart  L  p.  23. 
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even  in  the  gout:  though  in'  these  cases  thej  have  no  advanta^ 
above  other  purgatives,  but  are  mure  offensive,  and  operate  more 
severely,  than  manj  which  the  simps  are  furnished  wiih.  Thcf 
generally  occasion  gripes,  sickness,  dry  the  mouth  and  throat,  and 
leave  a  thirst  of  long  duration.  The  dose  is  about  twentj  of  the 
freth  berries  id  iiilMtaiiee^  and  twice  or  thrice  thii  number  in  decoc- 
tion; an  ounce  of  the  eipmaecl  juice,  or  a  drachm  of  the  dried 

This  article  is  admitted  into  the  U.  &  and  N.  Fork  Phmn.  bat 
omitted  in  that  of  FML 


RIIEUM.*    Spec.  Plant,  WiUd  ii.  488. 

CI  9.  Ord.  3.  Enneaodria  Trigjoia.  Nat,  Ord.  Uoloraceae,  Lin/u 

Polin^onim,  Juss. 

G.  803.  Calix  none.    Corolla  six-clert,  persistent.  Sctd  one,  thrto- 
sided 

2.  R.  unduiatum.  Ware-leaved  Rhnbarb.  JSmmiL  JSead.  iii. 
212.  t.  4. 

iSjgw  S.  R.  pahiatum.    Falmated  Rhubarb.  Midi  BoL  2d!.  edL  6G2. 
t  231.   FhiL  Trans,  iv.  292,     12,  13. 

1.  Rbeum  vmdvlatum. 

RasvH  uvnirLATUM;  Radix,  1M*  The  Root  of  WaTed<*IeaTed 

Rhubarbs 

St/n,  Bhobarb,  (F.)  Rhabaiber,  (G.,  Dutch,  8wed.)  Rabaibaro,  (I  )  RaHMitM^ 
<8.  Port)  BawcDd*  (Afth.)  K^viiid  Chtni,  (H.)  Ta  fioun,  (Chincie.) 

This  species  of  rheom  was  sopposed  bj  Boerhaave  to  be  the  tme. 
Chinese  rhubarb;  and  as  it  is  not  unlikelj  that  foreign  rhubarb  is 
taken  from  several  species,  that  which  we  receive  by  way  of  Canton, 
which  certainly  differs,  more  than  simply  in  the  drying,  from  that 
which  comes  through  Russia,  may  be  the  produce  of  this  plant;  and 
the  Dublin  College  is  ri^^ht  in  giviiip;  it  a  place  in  the  list  of  materia 
medica.  It  is  a  native  of  China  and  Siberia,  but  grows  well  in  this 
country.t  The  root  divides  into  a  number  of  thick  fibres,  winch  run 
deep,  and  are  extremely  yellow  within:  the  leaves,  which  apjiear 
early  in  the  spring,  are  supported  on  moderately  thick  footstalks, 
channelled  oq  their  under  side,  and  plain  on  their  upper:  the  leaves 
are  long,  mnmng  to  a  point,  much  waved  on  their  edges,  a  little 
baiiT  on  the  upper  surface,  and  rerj  strongly  Teined  on  the  under: 
the  flower-stem,  is  of  a  pale  brownish  colour,  rtsine  about  four  feet 
high,  and  diTldinginto  several  loose  panicles,  or  bunches  of  white 
flowers  which  appear  in  Maj,  and  are  succeeded  by  triangular  seeds 
that  ripen  early  in  the  season. 

03*The  Pharin.  U.  S.  and  of  Fhil.  derive  the  Kherim  from  the  R.  palma- 
tum  alone.  It  ii  true,  this  latter  adds  the  words  "  ei  alia,"  btit  specifies  none 
but  the  palmatuiD.  The  IM  JPhtrm*  from  it,  aud  likewise  from  the  Rh. 
Amtnle. 


*  *  pjrsv,  Dioscohdis.  But  the  Hhubarb  of  the  Greeks  wm  the  root  of  Bheum 

Mhaponticum. 

t  It  ftandfltiie  winters  here,  and  springs  up  amongst  the  earliest  plants  of 

Spring.  On  the  4th  of  March,  (1825,  a  very  mild  wmter,)  I  first  noticed  ita 
bursting  from  the  f^ound,  and  (March  30tb,)  it  was  upwards  of  nine  inches 
high.  In  iucceediug  years  it  varied  to  a  difference  of  ten  or  twelve  days. 
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fi.  Rboth  Palvatum. 

Rhei  Radix,  Lond,  Ediru  Dub,  Pa! mated  Rhubarb  root 

(Syn.  Acchte  Rhabarber,  (G.)  Hai  Houng,  (Chineie.) 

species,  like  the  formnr,  is  a  native  of  China  and  Tartary; 
and  arrives  at  considerable  perfection,  when  cultivated  in  Enfrhind, 
and  in  this  country.  The  root  is  perennial,  thick,  oval,  branched, 
externally  brown,  and  internally  of  a  deep  yellow  colour:  the  stem, 
which  rises  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height,  is  erect,  round,  hollow  joint- 
ed, slightly  furrowed,  sheathed,  and  branching  at  the  top:  the  lower 
letves  stand  upon  long  smooth  petioles^  are  numerous,  large,  rough, 
and  deeply  sinoated  into  lobes,  which  are  irregalarly  pointed:  those 
of  the  atein  spring  from  the  joints,  are  8heathiDS|,  and  gradually  lea- 
Ben  in  size  toward  the  top  of  the  stem:  the  ilowera  aommnd  the 
branches  in  numerous  clusters,  forming  a  kind  of  spike:  they  appear 
in  May:  the  corolla  is  divided  into  six  obtuse  very  small  segments 
of  a  greenish-white  colour:  the  filaments  are  nine,  slender,  the 
length  of  the  corolla,  and  furnished  with  oblon:^,  double  anthers:  the 
style  is  short  with  three  reflected  stigmas:  and  the  germen  is  a  tri- 
angular seed,  with  membranous  reddish  margins  or  alae. 

This  plant  has  been  generally  believed  to  be  the  species  which 
yields  the  foreign  rhubarb;  and  under  this  belief,  a  very  excellent 
and  correct  description  of  it  was  given  by  Dr.  Hope,  professor  of 
botany  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1765. 
He  had  raised  it  from  seed  sent  to  him  by  Dr.  Mounsey,  from  Peters- 
bui^,  two  years  before,  and  found  that  the  root  possessed  all  the 
medicinal  qualities  of  the  best  foreign  rhubarb.  Since  that  period 
many  laudable  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  cultivation 
of  rhubarb  into  England,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  domes- 
tic consumption  of  this  valuable  drug:  but  although  many  individuals 
have  reared  large  quantities,  and  some  of  it  extremely  good,  ycl  so 
powerful  is  prejudice,  that  very  little  of  it  can  be  sold,  and  the  ef- 
forts, therefore  of  the  cultivators  have  of  late  very  much  relaxed.* 
It  is  still,  however,  uncertain  which  of  the  species  yields  the  foreign 
rhubarb;  nor  is  it  of  very  great  importance,  as  tiie  roots  of  the  two 
species  above  described,  and  another,  the  R.  coinpaclum^  accord  so 
▼erv  closely  in  their  medicinal  powers^  that  any  of  them  may  be  used 
witn  eqval  certunty  of  snecess. 

Three  varieties  of  rhubarb  are  known  in  the  shops^  named  from 
the  places  whence  w^  receive  tbemi  Ruttim  rhobaiiiy  7\»fhy  rhu- 
barb,  and  Eaat  Indian  or  Cfttnm  iiiul|arb.  The  two  first  resemble 
each  other  in  every  respect,  appearing  to  be  the  root  of  the  same 
species  of  plant  prepared  in  the  same  mode:  and  although  the  East 
Indian  is  fieeminr!;1y  the  root  of  a  dilTerent  species,  yet  we  are  in- 
formed by  Dr.  Rehmao,t  that  it  is  the  same,  only  prepared  with  less 
care. 


•  for  an  excellent  account  of  those  dilTercnt  trials,  ami  some  very  judicioui 
obienrations  on  the  mode  of  eultirating  rhubarb,  see  MtUa^M  DkUonary,  edit- 
ed by  Dr.  Martyn,  article  Rhettm, 

•j-  i'he  best  treatise  on  the  Commerce  of  Rhubarb,  and  from  which  much  of 
the  information  contained  in  this  article  has  been  t:ikcn,  is  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Rehman.  Vide  Mem.  dt  la  Soci^te,  Imperiak  da  Nd.  de  Afacow,  1809,  t, 
fi.  p.  136. 
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All  the  rhabarb  of  coromerce,  known  under  the  names  Turkey 
or  Rus'iian,  p;rows  on  the  declivities  of  the  chain  of  mountains  in 
Tartary,  which  stretches  from  the  Chinese  town  Sini  to  the  lake 
Rokonor,  near  Thibet.  The  soil  19  light  and  sandy;  and  the  Bucha- 
nans assert  that  the  best  f^ows  in  the  shade  on  the  southern  side  ot 
the  mountains.    Rhubarb,  however,  is  al>o  cultivated  in  China,  in 
the  province  of  Shen-see,  where  ii  is  called  Hai-houng,  In  Taxtarj, 
the  roots  are  taken  up  twice  a  year,  in  spring  and  io  aatanih*  •wl 
after  beiog  detOBMl  and  decordcatod,  and  toe  smaller  branclmcirt 
oi^  the  Immj  of  die  root »  divided  traneveraelT  into  pieces  of  m 
derate  size»  which  are  placed  on  tableSy  and  turned  three  or  foar 
times  a  day,  during  five  or  six  dajs.    A  hole  is  then  bored  through 
each  piece,  by  which  it  is  hang  up  to  dry,  exposed  to  the  air  and 
wind,  but  sheltered  from  the  sun.   In  about  two  months,  the  root^ 
have  lost  seven  parts  in  eight  of  their  weig1it,t  and  are  tit  for  the 
market.  In  China,  the  roots  are  not  dug  up  till  winter:!  and  the  cul- 
tivators, after  cleaning,  scraping  oft*  the  bark,  and  cutting  them,  dry 
the  slices  by  frequently  turning  them  on  stone  slabs  healed  by  a  fire 
underneath}  after  which  the  drying  is  completed  by  hanging  them 
op  in  the  air  exposed  to  the  greatest  heat  of  the  &un.§    As  sooo  as 
the  rimbarb  has  been  dried  where  it  is  grown,  it  is  conrejed  to  Sia- 
nioffi  where  it  is  again  cleared  and  aired,  and  after  being  cut  inte 
smaller  pieces  and  sorted,  a  Isfge  hole  is  drilled  throagh  that  in- 
tended for  the  Rassian  market,  in  virtue  of  the  contract  made  with 
the  Rassian  government,  for  the  examination  of  the  heart  of  the 
pieces.    It  is  then  packed  up  in  camel's  hair  sacks,  and  conveyed 
to  Mac-ma-tchin,  where  it  is  examined  previously  to  its  being  trans- 
ported to  Kiachta.    The  wliole  of  the  trade  in  rhubarb  in  China,  is 
carried  on  by  one  Bucharian  family,  which  has  enjoyed  the  mono- 
poly since  1772;  and  it  is  even  by  the  agents  of  this  family,  that  it 
18  sold  to  the  English  at  Canton.    This  Bucharian  family  resides  at 
Sin-nin^  Fu,  a  town  on  the  frontiers  of  Thibet,  about  SOOO  vcrsts 
from  Kiachta,  the  town  on  the  Russian  frontier,  where  the  rhnbaib 
is  porchased  on  the  account  of  the  Rassian  government.   Part  of 
the  Tartarian  rhnbarb  is  carried  to  Turkey  through  NatoUa;  bot 
the  greater  part  b  conveyed  bj  the  Buchanans  to  Kiachta,  where  it 
is  examined  by  a  Russian  apothecary.    The  best  pieces  only  are 
selected  and  sent  to  Petersborgh.  It  is  in  roundish  pieces,  perf<imted 
with  a  large  hole,  of  a  yellow  or  reddish  colour  on  the  outside,  some- 
what soft  and  friable,  and  when  broken,  exhibiting  many  diverging 
streaks  of  a  beautiful  bright  red  colour.    Agreeably  to  the  contract 
with  Russia,  all  the  rhubarb  which  is  rejected  must  be  burnt:  and 
even  that  which  is  approved,  undergoes  another  cleaning  before  it  is 

•  IMSft  TVmeii.        f  Baih  Pmn,  iv.  175.        \  Baih  Paperi^  ii.  249* 
§  It  it  inthe  process  of  drying^  the  footi  that  the  Brittth  rhubarb  eultivitiin 

are  supposed  to  fail.  TlauTnc  proposes  to  steep  the  roots  in  water,  to  deprive 
them  of  tlieir  gummy  matter,  before  dryings  tl\em;  then  to  lay  them  npon 
twigs  in  the  open  air  for  twelve  hours,  and  lastly  to  place  them  in  a  stove 
heated  to  1290,  till  they  are  dried.  When  sufficiently  dned  the  wrinkles  nnift 
be  rasped  out,  and  the  ]neeei  shaken  together  in  a  han^  turned  on  an  axis, 
for  l)  :iir  an  bouT,  which  corerathem  with  a  fine  yellow  powder  ftmned  bj  their 
•attrition. 
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finalljr  packed  up  for  St.  Petersburgh.*  The  Chinese  rhubarb,  at 
least  wnat  we  receive  under  that  appellation,  is  conveyed  to  Can- 
ton, and  there  purchased  by  the  East  India  Company's  agents,  who 

Purchase  all  qualities;  whence  it  is  brought  to  this  country  by  sea. 
t  is  in  oblong,  sometimes  flat  pieces,  seldom  perforated;  consider- 
ibly  heavier,  more  compact,  and  less  friable  than  the  former  kind; 
of  a  browoish'Tellow  coloar  oo  the  cratsidei-andy  when  fairokeD,  the 
firactnre  is  hackly,  appears  of  a  dull  colonr,  and  Tariegated  with  yel- 
low, pink,  and  white.  Both  kinds  are  brought  to  England  in  cases 
and  chests. 

QutUUiti, — Good  Russum  or  Thirkev  rhubarb  has  a  peculiar,  some- 
what aromatic  odour,  and  a  bitter,  slightly  astringent,  subacrid  taste; 
feels  gritty  between  the  teeth  when  chetved,  and  tinges  the  saliva  of 
a  bright  yellow  colour.  'It  breaks  with  a  rough  hackly  fracture,  is 
easily  pulverized,  and  affords  a  powder  of  a  bright  buff-yellow  colour. 
It  should  not  be  porous,  but  ratner  compact  and  heavy.  Water  at 
212°  takes  up  24  parts  in  60;  the  infusion  is  of  a  brown  colour  nearly 
clear,  and  reddens  litmus  paper.  Alcohol  extracts  2.7  from  10  parts, 
and  giTes  a  tincture  of  a  rich  golden  colour,  which  reddens  tincture 
of  litmus;  it  is  not  altered  in  its  transparency  by  the  addition  of  water: 
and  strikes  a  bladdsh-oliTe  hue  with  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron*  but 
no  immediate  preoinitate  falls.  Sulphuric  ether  takes  up  1.5  in  10 
parts  of  this  rhubaro;  the  tincture  is  of  a  n)lden  yellow  hue,  and 
when  e?aporated  on  water,  leaves  a  thin  pelucle  of  yellow  resin*  and 
abundance  of  extractive  dissolved  in  the  wafer,  combined,  however, 
with  tannin.  East  Indian  or  Chinese  rhubarb  has  a  stronger  odour, 
♦  and  is  more  nauseous  to  the  taste  than  the  Turkey:  breaks  with  a 
more  compact  and  smoother  fracture;  and  affords  a  powder  of  a  red- 
der shade.  Water  takes  up  50  parts  in  60;  the  infusion  is  not  so 
deep-coloured  as  that  of  Russian  rhubarb,  is  more  turbid,  and  red- 
dens also  litmus  paper.  Alcohol  extracts  4  parts  in  10;  the  tincture 
is  of  a  much  deeper  colour,  and  brownish;  gives  a  deeper  red  to  Kt* 
mns  ttnctnre;  is  rendered  sliehtly  turbid  br  the  addition  of  water: 
and  strikes  a  green,  not  blackish-oliTe  witn  sulphate  of  iron,  which 
it  also  quickly  and  copiously  precipitatt  s.  Ether  takes  up  S  parts  in 
10;  the  tinature  is  deeper  coloured,  and  when  evaporatea  on  water, 
affords  the  same  results  as  the  former  kind,  except  that  the  compound 
of  tannin  and  extractive  is  more  soluble. 

The  infusion  of  Chinese  rhubarb  is  more  copiously  precipitated  by 
solution  of  isinglass  than  that  of  the  Russian.  Infusion  of  yellow 
cinchona  bark  throws  down  axopious  greenish  precipitate  from  infu- 
sion of  Russian  rhubarb,  and  a  less  copious,  but  more  dense  bright 
yellow  precipitate  from  that  of  Chinese  rhubarb. 

The  following  tables  show  the  ellccts  of  reagents  on  the  aqueous 
inlusions  of  the  two  varieties  of  rhubarb* 

*  At  thig  eaaminrtioo,  e&ch  piece  issttuek  witba«iBsUiasDet,todetaeh 
tan  h  soy  impufitief^  or  decayed  partSi 
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When  the  residue,  after  the  action  of  wateff  is  digeited  in  muria* 
tic  acid,  and  solution  of  ammonia  added  in  excess,  the  liquid  be- 
comes milky,  and  deposites  oxalate  of  lime.  What  remains,  con- 
sists of  woody  matter,  a  small  portion  of  alumen,  and  siiex.  Of  the 
specimens  which  Mr.  Thomson  examined,  one  drachm  of  Russian 
rhubarb  yielded  twenty-six  grains  of  the  oxalate,  while  the  same 
wei8;ht  of  East  Ind  an  yielded  only  eighteen  grains. 

From  the  results  of  the  above  experiments,  rhubarb  appears  to 
contain  a  large  portion  of  Mraelint  nMnuier,  a  email  portion  of  rmn, 
mticitf « faitmn,  gaXHt  aeid^  a  coburing  nuaier,  mudi  oxakUe  if  Umtf 
and  minute  proportions  of  aktmen  and  nfear.*  Thejr  show  tiMt  the 
two  Tarieties  differ  from  each  other  in  several  respects.  The  Rus- 
sian contains  more  tannin,  oxalate  of  lime,  and  resin^  the  Chinese 
more  extractive  and  gallic  aoid*  But  the  purgative  principle  is  still 
unascertained,  although  it  appears  to  be  combined  with  the  extrac- 
tive, and  hence  is  soluble  in  water. 

Medical  properties  and  lises. — Rhubarb  is  stomachic  and  astringent 
or  purgative,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  dose  in  which  it  is  ad- 
ministered. With  a  view  to  the  first -mentioned  properties,  it  is  use- 
fully given  in  dyspepsia,  hypochondriasis,  and  in  a  weakened  relaxed 
state  of  the  bowels,  comhiued  with  ginger,  nutmeg,  soda,  or  bitters. 

As  a  purgative  it  operates  mildly,  and  may  be  given  to  the  young- 
est Jnfhttts.  Its  operation  is  quickened  by  the  addition  of  neutral 
salts  and  calomel,  the  purgative  powers  of  which  it  also  reciprocally 
ansments;  so  that  a  compound  formed  of  small  portions  of  rhubaro 
and  a  neutral  salt  or  calomel,  acts  with  more  certainty,  and  c^uicker, 
than  large  doses  of  cither  separately  taken.  Rhubarb  is  particularly 
'adapted  for  the  majority  of  cases  of  diarrhoea,  as  it  evacuates  any 
acrid  matter  that  may  be  offending  the  bowels,  before  it  acts  as  an 
astringent.  Externally  it  has  been  applied  by  friction  to  produce 
its  purgative  effects,!  and  its  powder  is  sometimes  sprinkled  over 
ulcers,  to  assist  their  granulation  and  healing. 

The  Chinese  use  it  mediciDally;  but  they  chiefly  employ  it  to 
coleiir  a  spirituous  liquor* 

Rhubarb  is  given  in  a  variety  of  forms,  (see  Preparations,)  but  its 
purgative  properties  are  most  powerful  in  substance.  From  9j.  to 
3ss»  of  the  powdered  root  opens  the  bowels  freelyi  and  from  grs.  vi. 
to  grs.  X*  muj  be  given  for  a  dose,  when  its  stomachic  properties 
fmljr  are  required.  . 

*  Accordiri!::  to  some  experiments,  published  by  Mr.  John  Hendenoo,  in 
the  Annah  of  Philosophy,  rhubarb  is  supposed  to  contain  also  a  peculiar  acid, 
to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  Mkeumici  but  M.  De  Lassaiffnes  has  proved, 
that  this  b  the  oialic  addf  which  igrees  with  the  result  of  Mr.  Thomson's 
anaKsis.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Mr.  Biaade,  in  a  late  analysis  of  rhubarb, 
pTiblvshcd  in  the  Qimrirrlij  Jnumal  of  Science,  vol.  x.  docs  not  notice  cither 
oxalic  acid,  or  any  oxalate  as  being  contained  in  this  root,  although  they  have 
been  found  and  are  mentioned  by  eveir  other  analysist  who  has  examined 
ffauhtrb.  Bttt  it  is  stiU  more  eztnuMdmarj,  that  Mr.  Brsnde  hm  ssserted, 
that  **  no  chemical  investigation  into  the  nature  of  rhubarb,  if  ve  eseepi  mfew 
experiments  upon  it,  given  in  N'eumann*s  Chemistrj',"  had  been  made  prior 
to  bis  own;  while  every  one  acquainted  with  pharmaceutical  chemistry  knows 
that  it  has  been  examined  by  Scheele,  Bay  en,  Delaval,  VauqueUn,  M.  Clarion, 
Do  Liastigne^  M.  Henry,  Tliomson,  sll  of  whom  mention  oialic  acid  and 
oialate  of  lime  among  its  components. 
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The  importance  of  cultivatinir  this  article  amongst  us^  and  the  fa- 
cility with  which  it  may  be  eft'ected,  will  be  apparent,  from  the  fal- 
lowing abridged  view  of  Dr.  Fordyce's  treatise  on  the  subject, 
printed  in  1792,  and  entitled,  *»The  g^reat  importance  and  proper 
method  uf  cultivatini;  and  curing  Rhubarb  in  Britain." 

Rhubarb  was  long  known  as  a  valuable  article  of  eoomieraa  be* 
twcten  Rdssia,  Torker,  Persia*  China,  and  BngUiid;  Imt  iti  looditj 
WM  fint^dtsoorered  dj  Mr.  Bell,  of  AntennoDyy  in  Scotland,  wbo 
travelled  from  Petenbargh  in  the  euit  of  Mr.  Ismayloi^  ambaewnUr 
to  Penia,  in  1719,  &c.  He  aajrs,  Above  the  Sedenypalaty,  near 
•ome  ancient  tombs  of  the  Tartars,  towards  the  source  of  the  Irtish, 
on  the  hills  and  valleys,  grows  the  best  rhubarb  in  the  world,  with- 
out the  least  culture."  He  saw  it  aj^ain  in  great  abundance  atnong 
the  Mongai  Tartars,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kara,  which  runs  into  lake 
Baykall.  Here  he  dug  up  as  much  as  he  wanted  with  a  stick,  on  a 
hill  where  there  are  a  great  number  of  marmots,  which  burrow  under 
Uie  shade  of  their  broad  spreading  leaves,  probably  contributing  to 
its  increase  by  their  manure  uiid  by  looseuins  the  earth. 

The  MoDgals  never  accounted  it  worth  cmtifatia|.  Ite  BMde  ef 
prepaimtion  and  preservation,  he  thns  deseittes:  Alter  digging  and 
gjitbering  the  rhubarb^  the  Mongals  cat  the  large  roots  into  small 
pieces,  in  order  to  make  them  dry  more  readily.  In  the  middle  of 
every  piece,  they  scoop  a  hole^  through  which  a  cord  is  drawn,  in  or- 
der lo  suspend  them  in  any  convenient  place.  They  hang  them  for 
the  most  part  about  their  terUs,  and  sometimes  on  the  horns  of  their 
sheep.  This  is  a  most  pernicious  custom,  as  it  destroys  some  of  the 
best  part  of  the  root,  for  all  about  the  hole  is  rotten  and  useless. 
Whereas,  were  people  rightly  informed  how  to  dig  and  dry  this 
plant,  there  would  not  be  one  pound  of  refuse  in  one  hundred.** 

The  root  in  (juestion  is  known  among  dealers  by  the  name  of 
Turkey  rhubarb,  because  it  was  originally  imported  from  tlie  Le- 
vant But  since  the  extension  of  the  East  Inaia  trade,  it  has  be«i 
broueht  from  Chinai  and  on  the  commerelal  impcoremeiits  made  in 
the  Russian  dominions,  it  has  come  also  through  that  channd. 
^  It  is  inferred,  that  the  soil  of  the  ooantnr  where  tiie  rhubarb  was ' 
discovered  to  prosper  so  remarkably,  mnst  no  rich,  since  the  grass  It 
produces  is  so  rank,  (Bell;)  and,  at  the  same  time^  that  it  must  be  a 
light  loam,  since  Mr.  B.  was  able  to  dig  up  the  good  part  of  the 
roots  with  the  aid  of  a  stick  only — and  since  the  Marmots  found 
nieans  to  loosen  the  earth  around  them,  which  would  have  scarcely 
been  possible  had  the  soil  been  clayey  and  strong:  and  hence,  that 
we  must  infer,  that  the  most  proper  ground  for  the  production  of 
rhubarb,  requires  to  be  light  and  rich  at  the  same  time. 

The  late  Sir  Alexander  Dick,  President  of  the  Edinburgh  Colle^ 
of  Physicians,  was  anxious  to  try  whether  its  culture  might  not  be 
efTectuallv  introduced  into  Britain:  he  applied,  therefore,  to  a  medi- 
cal fneno,  the  late  Dr.  Mounsej,  at  the  court  of  St  Petersbuigb, 
then  high  in  favour  with  Peter,  so  as  to  procure  an  order  for  some  of 
the  best  rhubarb  seeds  to  be  sent  to  tlie  royal  garden  at  St.  Peteia- 
burgh.  'It  there  prospered  greatly,  often  producing  seed  within  two  or 
three  years,  and  growing  so  fast  as  to  gain,  not  seldom,  in  less  than. 
.  three  weeks  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet.  It  is  a  very  hardy 
plant,  and  when  thriving,  shoots  up  in  »tems  of  great  size,  and  beauty. 
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Dr.  M •  after  the  Czar's  death,  brought  home  some  of  the  seeds, 
and  gave  a  part  to  Sir  A.  Dick,  who  raised  the  plant  at  Prcstonfield, 
and  dried  the  roots — distributing  th*.^  seeds  to  the  Duke  of  Athoi, 
Dr.  Hope,  and  others.  About  seven  years  after,  it  was  plentiful  in 
the  botanic  garden  of  Edinburgh,  &c.  and  from  the  Baronet,  Dr. 
Fordjce  brou^^ht  both  seeds  and  roots  to  England.  Not  less  than 
200,000/.  sterling  is  paid  annually  for  rliubarb  imported  into  Bri- 
taili.  It  was  cultivated  with  great  care  bj  Dr.  F.  in  his  ^rden  at 
Ptatnej-hcathi  and  it  was  fband  bj  a  certificate  from  the  dniggista 
of  LoadoDy  of  saperior  goodness.  It  is  not  an  inferior  sort»  as  some 
intererted  importers  affirm* 

Information  as  to  its  Propagation  and  the  curinf^  of  the  Foots. 

Dr.  Fordyce  raised  more  than  three  hundred  plants  in  one  season. 
The  seed  was  sowed  in  a  hot-bed,  and  when  three  or  four  seed-leaves 
appeared,  he  planted  out  in  east  and  south-east  exposure,  where  the 
ground  was  unmanured,  or  not  too  rich,  as  least  apt  to  breed  the  fly, 
to  which  it  is  more  subject  than  the  turnip.  Many  fail.  They  an- 
swer best  when  sown  as  above,  during  the  last  half  of  March,  or  in 
April,  or  even  to  the  end  of  May^  and  later,  if  the  spring  is  cold  and 
drf  t  tbej  maj  be  transplanted  daring  the  whole  sammer.  Sets»  like- 
wise fiom  tfaie  more  abnndant  stems*  will  often  ivceeed  well;  and 
even  the  tap  root  nnder  some  circnmstances. 

As  to  the  time  of  tskiog  np  the  roots*  that  may  be  safely  done 
when  it  shows  its  first  growth*  or  as  sopn  as  it  has  seeded,  or  wImq 
the  seed  is  ripened,  or  at  any  period  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year, 
or  in  the  first  of  the  ensuing.  Though  it  may  be  taken  up,  dried, 
and  used  at  the  end  of  four  years,  it  will  not,  how  properly  soever 
managed,  possess  that  solidity  which  is  necessary  for  its  excellence. 
It  will  be  found  in  its  most  perfect  state  at  the  end  of  seven  years; 
and,  after  that  age,  if  it  has  been  carefully  cultivated  and  skilfully 
cured. 

Curing  th$  rootf#— ^  soon  as  a  rooii  weighing  finon  three  or  fbar 
t»  seventy  pounds*  is  dug  up,  let  it  be  washed  till  it  is  thoroughly 
clean*  Mt  the  fibrons  roots  be  taken  away*  and  not  the  smafieat 
partiele  of  bark  left  on  the  large  ones.  liot  these  be  cut  into  square 
pieces*  as  nearly  as  they  will  admit*  of  four  inches  in  breadth,  and 
one  and  a  half  deep;  let  a  hole  be  made  in  the  middle  of  each*  alMMit 
half  an  inch  square:  then  let  them  be  strung  upon  pack-thread,  with 
a  knot  on  cacli  end,  nnd  at  such  a  distance  from  one  another,  as  to 
keep  them  from  rubbing  or  entangling.  Thus  secured,  let  them  be 
hung  up  in  the  form  of  a  festoon,  without  delay,  in  the  warm  air  of 
a  kitchen  or  laundry,  till  the  superfluous  moisture  is  exhaled,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  their  becoming  mouldy  or  any  way  musty.  They 
may  be  afterwards  sufficiently  dried  at  more  leisure;  then  wrapt  se- 
paratelT  in  cotton,  and  put  into  a  bottle  with  a  wide  mouth. 

In  the  Universal  Msgszine*  toI.  xi.  p.  284*  1809*  mention  is 
made  ot  two  hundred  pounds  weight  of  the  rheom  pelmatom  having 
been  dug  up  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  S.  Davies,  in  Swansea,  from 
needs  sown  m  1798.  The  roots  weighed  from  thirty  to  thtrty*five 
« pounds  each. 

For  urther  information  on  the  subject  of  cultivating  rhubarb,  the  ^ 
reader  is  reforred  to  Dosiie's  essay,  in  the  second  volume*  article 
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14,  of  the  Memoirs  of  Arri-icultere|  and  to  Martjn's  ediUon  of  Mil* 

ler's  Gardiner's  Dictionary. 

it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  powder  of  rhubarb,  arisins^  from  the 
root,  eaten  by  tiie  worm,  which  so  commonly  attacks  it,  is,  after 
passing  through  the  intestines  of  the  insect,  equally  active  as  a  pur- 
gative, as  that  from  the  perfect  root 

ICr"  At  e? erj  informatioii  respecting  tfab  article  of  ^e  Materia 
Medica  la  interesting,  we  Insert,  at  the  risk  of  repetition,  the  fol- 
lowing from  Coxe's  aceonnt  of  Russian  DIscoTeries,  &c.  8fo.  9d  ed. 
Lond.  178r.    JRhubarb,  p.  351.  ch.  6. 

Europe  is  supplied  with  rhubarb  from  Russia  and  the  East  Indies. 
The  Russian  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Turkey  Rhubarb; 
because  it  was  used  to  be  imported  from  the  T.evnnt  from  the  Turks, 
who  procured  it  through  Persia,  from  the  liucharians.  It  still  retains 
the  name  thoun;h  now  brought  to  Kiakta  by  the  Buchanan  merchants, 
and  there  sold  to  the  Russians.  It  is  occasionally  mentioned  by  dif- 
ferent authors,  as  Russian,  Tartarian,  liucliarian,  and  Thibet  Rhu- 
barb. This  is  exported  from  Russia  in  large  roundish  pieces,  free 
from  bark  with  a  hole  through  the  middle— externally  yellow,  and 
when  cot,  variegated  with  lively  reddish  streaks. 

The  India  Rhubarb  is  procured  from  Canton.  It  is  longer^  harder, 
heavier,  more  compact  than  the  former.  More  astringent,  and  leas 
aromatic^  but  cheaper,  and  therefore  more  used. 

The  best  Rhubarb  purchased  at  Kiakta,  is  produced,  on  a  chain  of 
rocks,  north  of  Selin,  stretching  as  far  as  the  Koko-Nor,  or  Blue 
Lake.  The  good  roots  are  distinguished  by  large  and  thick  stems. 
They  are  dug  up  by  the  Tanguts,  m  April  and  xMay,  who  Immedi- 
ately clean  them  from  the  soil,  and  han;::  them  to  dry  on  the  neigh- 
bouring trees.  They  are  then  transported  in  woollen  sacks  to  Kiakta. 

The  best  is  prohibited  from  exportation  by  the  Chinese,  thou2:h  it 
is  clandestinely  eflected.  The  College  of  Commerce  at  Petei  sburgh 
were  formerly  alone  empowered  to  receive  it,  from  their  agents,  and 
unch  care  was  taken  in  the  choice,  it  bdng  examined  by  an  apotfa^ 
cary  appointed.  All  worm-eaten  roots  were  rejected,  the  remainder 
borad  through  to  ascertain  their  soondnessi  and  all  the  damaged 
parts  were  cut  away — the  refuse  was  burnt. 

Linmpus  has  distinguished  the  different  species  of  Rhubarb  by  the 
names  of  Rheum  palmnlttm^  Rhapnnftcum,  Rhaharharum  or  Undxt- 
latum^  Compactum,  and  Jiibes.  Botanists  are  not  yet  satisfied  which 
of  these  is  the  true — the  most  general  opinion  is  that  it  is  the  pal- 
roatum,  whose  seeds  were  originally  procured  from  a  Bucliarian 
merchant,  and  distributed  to  the  principal  botanists  of  Europe, 
where  it  is  now  cultivated  successfully.  Dr.  Hope,  (Phil.  Trans. 
1765,  p.  290,)  tried  its  powder  in  ec^ual  doses  with  the  foreign,  and 
found  no  diifereiice  of  effect,  but  similar  trials  have  been  successful 
with  the  roots  of  the  R.  rhaponticum  and  riiabarbaram. 

The  leaves  of  the  R.  rhaponticum  are  round,  and  sometimes 
broader  than  long.  This  species  is  abundant  in  the  loamy  and  dry 
deserts  between  the  Volga  and  the  Yaik  or  Ural,  towards  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  It  was  probably  from  this  sort,  that  the  name  Rha,  (the 
Tartarian  appellation  of  the  Volga,)  was  first  applied  ^he  Arabian 
physicians  to  the  several  species  of  rheum.  Tney  are  baid  to  be  too 
astringent,  and  therefore  less  proper  as  an  opening  medicine.  The 
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T0ttU2  shoots  of  March  and  April  are  deemed  a  good  AUtiBCOClNltic* 
The  R,  rhaponticum  is  not  found  west  of  the  Volga. 
.  The  R.  Ilhabarbaruin  grows  in  the  crevices  of  bare  rocky  moun* 
tains,  anil  on  gravelly  soils,  more  particularly  in  the  hiii;h  vallies  of 
fbe  country  beyond  Lake  Baikal.  Its  buds  do  not  shuui  befure  the 
end  of  April,  and  it  continttes  in  flower  duiiiur  the  whole  of  May. 
The  stalb  of  the  leaves  ere  eaten  rmw  bj  the  Tartars^  bat  in  those 
not  used  to  thenif  they  prodvoe  a  kind  of  spasmodic  coatractum  of 
the  tliroat,  continuing  for  a  few  hours.  The  Russians  use  the  leafea 
in  their  hodge-podge.  In  Sibena^  the  stalk  is  sometimes  preserved 
as  a  sweetmeat,  and  the  Germans  use  the  bods  of  this  and  of  the 
palmatum  instead  of  cauHflower. 

The  R.  rhaponticum  and  rhabarbarum,  of  Siberia,  have  the  upper 
parts  of  the  roots  generally  rotten,  from  too  much  moisture,  hence 
only  a  very  small  part  of  the  lower  extremity  is  fit  for  use.  The 
roots  should  be  drawn  up  in  the  spring,  soon  after  the  snow  is  melt- 
ed, when  the  plant  retains  all  its  sap  and  strength. 

Process  observed  by  Mr.  Pallas.  The  roots  immediately  aiter  be- 
in^  drawn  np^  were  suspended  over  a  stove»  where  being  gradually 
dned,  thev  were  cleaned  from  the  earth»  and  then  nearly  resembled 
the  best  Tartarian  Rhabarb. 

A  German  apothecary,  named  Zokert,  tried  successfnllr  the  B. 
rhabarbarum  and  rhaponticum  growing  near  Nershinsk.  He  formed 
plantationa  on  the  declivity  of  a  rock,*  covered  with  one  foot  of  good 
mould,  mixed  with  equal  quantity  of  sand  and  gravel.  If  the  sum- 
mer proved  dry,  the  plants  were  left  in  the  ground — if  rainy,  after 
drawing  out  the  roots,  he  left  them  some  days  in  the  shade  to  dry, 
and  then  replanted  them.  In  seven  or  eight  years,  he  tlius  produced 
very  large  and  sound  roots,  and  when  properly  dried,  9i.  was  equal 
to  5i^s.  uf  Tartarian  Rhubarb. 

It  follows  that  there  are  other  plants,  besides  the  R.  palmatum, 
whose  roots  are  similar*  both  in  appearance  and  effects,  to  what  is 
called  the  best  Bhnbatb  and  inaeed  from  Files'  infbnnaiionf  it 
seems  ratlier  the  rhapontiGnm  than  the  palmatnm  which  supplies  tlm 
drag»  We  maj  reasonably  conjecture  that  the  three  species,  pal- 
matum, rhaponticum,  and  rhabarbarum,  when  found  in  drier  and^ 
milder  Alpine  cUmatss»and  in  proper  situatioBS,  are  indiscrtminatelj 
drawn  up,  whenever  the  size  of  the  plant  seems  to  promise  a  fine 
root,  ana  probably  hence  arises  the  remarkable  difference  of  the  rhu- 
barb imported  to  Kiakta.  Thej  grow  wild  upon  the  mountains 
without  any  cultivation. 

The  monopoly  of  Rhubarb  was  taken  from  the  crown  of  Russia  by 
the  late  empress,  and  all  are  permitted  to  export  it  on  paying  the 
duty. 

Its  prime  cost  at  Kiakta  is  16  roubles  per  pood.  When  the  pay 
of  comiuMoBers,  &c.  who  purchase,  &c.  and  other  necessaij  ei> 

Senses  ate  added,  it  amonnts  to  S5  nmbles,  and  its  carriage,  «c  to 
t  Petersburgh,  raises  the  price  to  the  crown  at  SO  nmbles. 
The  superiofitj'  of  the  Tartarian  Bhnbaib  orer  the  Canton,  arises 
probably  nrom— 

*  A  dry,  light  soil,  with  a  roclqr  Ihondatimi,  to  allow  the  moifture  oaaify  to 
filter  off,  is  swntial 
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1 .  The  southern  parts  of  China  m  Dot  80  proper  for  its  growth  as 

the  mountains  A  Little  Bucharia. 

2.  There  is  not  such  exact  an  examination  in  receiving  it  from  the 
Chinese  at  Canton,  as  from  the  Buchanans  at  Kiakta,  for  the  mer- 
chants who  purchase  this  drug  at  Canton,  arc  obliged  to  accept  it  in 
the  ;;ross,  without  separating  the  bad  roots,  and  cutting  away  the 
decaj  ed  parts,  as  is  done  at  Kiakta. 

$rit  is  also  probable*  that  tbe  long  traDsport  of  this  drug  hj  seit 
b  detrimental  to  it*  from  the  hnmidi^  it  must  necessarily  contract 
daring  so  long  a  voyaee. 

^CT  A  sulphat  of  rhubarb  has  lately  been  prepared*  the  formula 
for  which  maj  be  seen  in  Silliman'k  Jonmaly  ym*  7*  and  in  iroK  9, 
p.  91. 

RHODODENDRON  CHRYSANTHUM.  E. 
Yellow-flowtred  Rhododendron.    The  Leaves, 
Ikamdria  Manpgymsu  Nat  Old.  MemiUt  Lim.  Bhododtndra,  Jvm^ 

This  small  shrab  mwr  in  the  ooldest  sitnatioiiSy  and  high^t  parts 

of  the  snovv  covered  mountains  in  East  Siberia,  and  especiallj  in 
Dauria.  The  leaves  are  oblong*  rigid*  reflected  at  the  edges,  rough 
on  the  upper  surface,  smooth,  and  paler  on  the  lower.  When  dried* 
they  have  no  smell,  but  a  rough,  astringent,  and  bittorish  taste. 
Thev  also  contain  a  stimulant,  narcotic  principle;  for  tliej  increase 
the  heat  of  the  body,  excite  thirst,  and  produce  diaphoresis,  or  an 
increased  discharge  of  the  other  secretions  or  excretions;  and  in  a 
larf;e  dose,  inebriation  and  delirium. 

Medical  use. — The  Siberians  use  a  decoction  of  it  in  rheumatism 
and  gout.  They  put  about  two  drachms  of  the  dried  shmb  in  an 
earthen  pot*  with  about  ten  ounces  of  boiling  water,  keeping  it  near 
a  boiling  heat  for  a  ni^it*  and  this  thej  take  in  the  morning.  Be- 
sides its  other  effects,  it  is  said  to  produce  a  sensation  of  pnckliog 
or  creening  in  the  pained  narbii  bat  in  a  few  hours  the  pain  and  die- 
agreeable  symptoms  are  relleTed,  and  two  or  three  doses  generally 
complete  the  cure.  The  use  of  liquids  is  not  allowed  dshSfg  ita 
operation*  as  this  is  apt  to  induce  vomitingi 

RRODODBiTDRoif  Maximum.   Pmntylvada  MmnUwiy  ImwA, 

This  plant,  which  is  poisonous,  is  a  species  of  the  same  genus  as 
the  Rhododeiidron  which  has  lately  acquired  much  reputstion  in  the 
care  of  chronic  rheumatism.  The  powder  aroaiid  the  folaiallai  b 
crrfaine.* 


RHUS  TOXICODENDRON.  E, 

ToxicoosNDaoM.  Z.   Faisan  Oak.    The  Leaiou» 

PmUmdna  JXgyma,  Nat  Old.  IHmmhi^  Lion.  TMMtee^  Jun;  • 

This  is  a  deciduous  shrub  of  moderate  growth*  a  native  of  North 
America.  The  leaves  are  alternate  and  stand  upon  veiy  long  leaf- 
stalks.  Each  leaf  consists  of  three  leafits.   It  is  said  that  its  juice 

*  BartoD'a  Colkctiom^  Psrt  t  p.  18. 


IL^Rickius  CoouBUDis.  6ii 

is  so  extremelj  acrid  as  to  cause  ioflammatioOy  and  aometimes  even 
sphacelation,  in  the  parts  touched  with  it. 

Medical  me, — It  was  first  tried  as  a  medicine  by  Dr.  Alderson  of 
Hull,  io  imitation  of  the  experiments  of  M.  Fresnoi  with  the  rhus 
radicans.  He  j^ave  it  in  four  cases  of  paralysis,  in  doses  of  half  a 
grain,  or  a  grain,  three  times  a  day,  and  all  his  patients  recovered 
to  a  certain  degree^  the  nse  of  their  limbs.  The  first  symptom  of 
amendment  was  almijs  an  vnpleasaDt  feeling  of  pricklins  or  twitch- 
ing in  the  paralytic  limbs.  It  has  been  given  in  lai|^r  doses^  with* 
oat  experiencing  the  same  success.  It  was  notf  however,  inactiTe. 
In  one  case  the  patient  diacontianed  its  nse  on  account  of  the  dia- 
agreeable  prickling  it  occasioned;  and  in  general  it  operated  as  a  • 
gentle  laxativoy  notwithstanding  the  torpid  state  of  the  bowels  of  snch 
patients. 

This  family  of  plants  deserves  more  attention  that  has  yet  been 
paid  them.  The  excellent  Inaugural  Dissertation  of  Dr.  Horsefield, 
on  the  Rhus  Yernix,  Rhus  Radicans,  and  Rhus  Glabrum,  published 
in  1798,  will  amply  repay  the  trouble  of  perusing  it  See  also  Dr. 
Barton's  Collections,  Part  I.  and  II. 

RHUS  GLABRUM.    Shumach.    The  Berries. 

Admitted  into  a// the  three  Pharmacopceiaa.  The  iV.  Fork  Pharm^ 
w^Rbigkbrmbaiiemi  a  beantifal  name  in  a  medical  preacriptioni 


RICINUS  COMMUNIS.   E.  L.  D. 
Pabna  CMtH.    7^  Steds^  and  the  Fixed  Oil  obtained  from Jkenu 

Castor  Oil,  » 

ManaeiaMbnod^^  NaiL  Ofd.  Drieeoemt  Linn.  jSitfiAar6Mi^  Jfm, 

SjffU  LeNoix&  I'Hullc  du  Ricin,  (F.)  Rizlnuskomer;  BixiniuShli  (G.) 
Eranda»  (San.)  Khirwa,  (Ar.)  tJtu,  Dtoicor. 

This  plant  crows  in  both  Indies^  Africa^  and  the  south  of  Europe. 
It  also  growsTuxuriantlj  in  the  southern  states  of  America,  where 
it  is  now  becoming  an  article  of  export  It  is  of  spei^y  growth,  and 
in  oncyear  arrives  at  its  full  height,  which  seldom  exceeds  twenty 
feet.  The  capsules  arc  prickly  and  triangular,  and  contain,  under  a 
thin,  dry,  gray,  and  black-marbled  husk,  a  white  oily  kernel.  The 
skin  is  extremely  acrid;  and  one  or  two  of  the  seeds  swallowed  en- 
tire, operate  as  a  drastic  purgative  or  emt-tic. 

The  kernels  yield  almost  a  fourth  part  of  tlieir  weight  of  a  bland 
fixed  oil,  commonly  called  castor  oil.  It  is  obtained  from  them  either 
by  expression  or  decoction  in  water.  The  former  method  is  practised 
here  and  in  Bnrope,  the  latter  in  Jamaica.  To  increase  the  |»rodnct» 
it  ia  common  to  parch  the  seeds  over  the  fire*  before  the  oU  is  ex- 
tracted from  themi  but  the  oil  thas  obtained  is  inferior  to  that  pre- 
pared bj  cold  expression  or  simple  decoctionf  and  is  apt  to  become 
lancid. 

Genuine  castor  oil  is  thick  and  viscid,  of  a  whitiah  coloarf  inmptd 

or  sweetish  to  the  taste,  and  without  smell. 

Medical  use. — Asa  medicine,  it  is  a  gentle  and  useful  purgative; 
it  in  general  produces  its  efiects  without  griping*  and  may  be  given 
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with  safety  where  acrid  purgatives  are  improper,  as  in  colic,  caka 
Ins,  gonorrhoea,  &c. :  some  likewise  use  it  ag  a  purgative  in  worm 
cases.  Half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  commonly  answers  with  an  adult, 
and  a  drachm  or  two  with  an  infiuit    It  is  given  in  much  larger 
doses  as  an  anthelmintic. 

With  many  the  aversion  to  oil  is  so  great,  that  this  purgative  cau- 
not  be  taken  without  great  reluctance;  and  accordingly  different 
nodes  of  taking  it  ha?eEeen  proposed.  Some  prefer  takinjg  it  swtm- 
miiig  on  a  glass  of  water,  of  nilk  or  peppermiDt  water,  or  m  the  form 
of  emvlsioih  with  mucibige^  or  with  tiie  addition  of  a  little  mnL  An 
oil  extracted  from  the  husk  of  seed  would  probably  be  equal  to 
the  Croton  oilf  and  is  most  probably  the  active  principle  of  the 
whole. 

ay-  Ricini  Oleum,  Phamu  U.  Oleum  Bicuq^  Fhanm,  PAtiL— BicinI 
BemiiUB  et  Oleun^  Phanu  If,  York. 

ROSA. 

MntmMmPdifgynia,  Ha>  Oad.  SMintm,  Umk  jBmhm^  Jon. 

1.  Rosa  Gallic  a.  E.  L.  (Rubra.  D.)  Bed  Hose.  The  Petals. 

This  has  not  the  fragrance  of  tlie  succeeding  species;  but  the  beau- 
tiful colour  of  its  petals,  and  their  pleasant  astringency,  have  ren- 
dered them  officinal.  It  must,  however,  be  remarked,  that  their 
odour  is  increased  by  drying,  while  tiiat  of  the  damask  and  moss  roses 
is  almobt  destroyed. 

&  Rosa  CximFOLU*      Z.  Rosa  Damasobna.  A 

Bom.   DrnnaOi  Jlose.  POaii. 

The  native  country  of  this  shrub  is  unknown,  but  the  delightful 
fragrance  of  its  flowers  has  rendered  it  the  favourite  ornament  of 
every  garden.  In  the  former  editions  of  Linna  us,  the  damask  rose 
waa  considered  as  a  variety  only  of  the  ro»a  centifoliaj  but  Aiton, 
Da  Roy,  and  Willdenow  haTe  arranged  it  as  a  distinct  species.  It 
is  howerer  highly  probable,  that  the  petals  of  all  the  Tarieties  of  the 
rosa  centifoli^  or  Dutch  handred-leaved  n»se»  are  employed  india- 
criminatel J  with  those  of  the  real  damask  rose  in  the  distillation  of 
rose  water. 

These  two  species  are  admitted  into  the  N.  YarkmAFML  Pharm. 
The  U.  S.  Pham.  adopts  only  the  Centifolia. 

3.  Rosa  Canina.  £,  L, 

Common  Dog  Rose,  Wild  Brier^  or  Hep-tret.  ThelhiUcalkdJS^ 

This  shrub  is  found  in  hedges  throo^out  Britain.  The  pulp  of  the 
firoiti  besides  saccharine  matter,  contains  citric  acid,  which  gives  it 
an  acid  taste.  The  seeds,  and  stiff*  hair  with  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded must  be  carefully  removed  from  the  pulp  beforo  it  can  be 
used.  Might  not  the  stiff  hair  be  nsed  as  the  Doiichos  as  ananthel- 
mintic? 
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ROSMARINUS  0FFICINALI8.  E.  L.  L. 

Rosemary.    T?ie  Tops.    Tlie  Herbs  and  Flowers. 
JXandria  Moaagjfma,  Nat.  Ord.  VertidUaUB,  linn.  Labiatx,  Juss. 

Roflemarj  is  a  perennial  ahruby  which  grows  wild  in  the  toiith  of 

Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in  our  f^ardens.  It  has  a  fragrant  smell, ' 
and  a  warm,  pungent,  bitterish  taste,  approaching  to  those  of  laven- 
der: the  leaves  and  tender  tops  are  strongest^  next  to  these  the  cup 
of  the  flower:  the  flowers  themselves  are  considerablj  the  weakest 
but  the  most  pleasant. 

Medical  use.- — Its  virtues  depend  entirely  on  its  essential  oil, 
which  seems  to  be  combined  with  camphor,  not  onlj  from  its  pecu- 
liar taste,  but  from  its  possessins  chemical  pro^carties,  which  dep«id 
on  the  presence  of  camphor;  and  firom  its  depositing  crystals  of  cam- 
phor wnen  lon^  kept 

(Cjr  Admitted  into  the  three  Phannacopoeias.  The  Ni  Tcrk  csQi  it  iibipiA- 
rim  cacumiwu  Ought  it  not  eoraecUy  to  be  Sorkamnmf 

RUBIA  TINCTOBUM.  £.  L.  D. 
MaddtT.    The  Boat 

Tdandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Stdlatx,  Linn.  Rtibiacx,  Juss. 

Syn.  Garance,  (F.) 

Madder  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  some  parts  of  Britain, 
but  the  dyers  are  principally  supplied  with  it  from  Zealand)  where 
it  is  cultivated  in  large  quantities. 

The  roots  consist  of  articulated  fibres,  about  the  thickness  of  a 
quill,  which  arc  red  tliroughout,  have  a  weak  smell,  and  a  bitterish 
astringent  taste.  For  the  use  of  dyers,  they  are  first  peeled  and 
dried,  then  bruised  and  packed  in  barrels.  Madder  possesses  the 
remarkable  property  of  tinging  the  urine,  milk,  and  Donet  of  ani- 
mals wbich  are  fed  irith  it,  of  a  red  colour* 

MBdkaluH*^i  is  said  to  be  nsefnl  in  the  atrophy  of  children, 
and  some  still  believe  in  its  reputed  powers  as  an  emmenagosue. 

It  is  given  in  substance  in  doses  of  half  a  drachm^  soTml  times 
a  day,  or  in  decoction. 


BUBUS  TBIVIALIS. 
Deiobmy.    The  hark  of, the  Root. 

RUBUS  VILLOSUS. 
JBlackberry.    The  bark    the  BooL 

The  bark  of  the  root  of  both  these  species  of  mbas,  is  astringent, 
and  has  latterlj^  been  much  employed  in  the  declining^  stages  of 
djsenterj*  and  in  cholera  in^tum.  It  is  more  a  domestic  remedy, 
inan  one  of  regular  practice;  yet  it  is  very  highly  commended  by 
some  of  our  physicians. 

Cj*  The  Rubia,  and  the  Rubus  trivialis  and  villosus  arc  all  admitted  into  the 
lists  of  the  three  Pbanuacopaeias.    As  secondaiy  articles  in  the  U.  S.  and 
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RUMEX. 


Hexandria  Digjfrua.  Nat  Ord.  Holoracem,  Linn.  Folygoneo',  J uss. 

RuMEx  AquATious.  D.    Great  Water  Bock.    TJu  Root. 

This  it  a  perennial  weed,  growing  in  ditches  and  by  the  sides  of 
ri^nu  ItgrovB  to  the  height  of  five  feet,  and  flowers  in  July  and 
August  The  root  is  large,  and  is  manifesti/  astringent,  It  evi- 
dently is  the  Herba  Britannica  of  the  ancients,  so  much  celebrated 
for  the  cure  of  scurvy  and  cutaneous  diseases.  Even  syphilis,  (pro- 
bably some  syphiloid  affection  ,)  has  been  said  to  yield  to  an  infusion 
of  water-dock  in  wine  and  vinegar. 

RuMBX  AoBTosA.  B,  L.    Common  Sorrd,    The  Lemet. 

Sorrel  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  grows  wild  in  fields  and  mea- 
dows throu^liout  Britain,  and  llowcrs  in  June.  The  leaves  have  a 
pleasant  acid  taste,  without  any  smell  or  particular  flavour;  their 
medical  efl'ects  are,  to  cool,  quench  thirst,  and  promote  the  nrinarr 
dts^i^:  a  decoction  of  them  in  whey  affi»rds  an  nsefal  and  agre^ 
able  dnnk  in  febrile  or  inflammatory  disorders.  All  these  effects 
are  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  the  super-oxalat  of  potass  which  they 
contain* 


These  grow  about  barn  yards  and  in  cultivated  fields,  flowering 
in  July.  The  roots  of  both  species  are  somewhat  cathartic.  The 
seeds  are  said  to  have  been  given  with  advantage  in  dysentery.  The 
fresh  roots  bruised  and  made  into  an  ointment  or  decoction,  cure 
the  itch.  Some  instances  have  occurred  among  the  country  people, 
of  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  and  hard  tumours  apparently  of  a  cancer- 
•  ons  natnre*  haviiu;  been  entirely  removed  by  the.  application  of  the 
bruised  roots  of  dock  or  a  decoction  of  the  same. 

HuMEx  Baitamnica.    IValer  Dock,    The  Root, 

RuMXx  Obtusifolius.    Blunt4eaoed  Bock.    The  Boot. 

We  have  no  particular  knowledge  of  the  powers  or  ?irtoea  of 

either  of  these  plants. 

(ry  Both  the  R.  Brit,  and  Obtus.  are  admitted  into  the  IT.  i&  and  FkiL 
PAonn.— The  latter  only,  into  that  of  iV:  York, 


RUTA  GRAVEOLENS.  B.  JU  B.  Rue    The  Herb. 

JDeesndMs  JfeiqgymB.  Nat  Ord.  MMmHfum^  lino.  SutoeuBt  Juas.  • 

This  is  a  small  shrobby  plant»  a  native  of  the  south  of  Eunpet 
and  cultivated  in  our  gtrdens. 
Rue  has  a  strong,  ungrateful  smell,  and  a  bitterishf  penetrating 

taste:  the  leaves,  when  m  full  vigour,  are  extremely  acrid,  inso- 

iniich  as  to  inflame  and  blister  the  skin,  if  much  handled.  Neumann 
got  from  QUO  grains  of  the  dried  leaves  330  alcoholic  extract,  and 
afterwards  290  watery;  and  inversely,  540  watery,  and  40  alcoholic. 
Both  primary  extracts  are  bitter  and  acrid.   Euc  also  contains  a 


Rum  EX  AcuTus.  Narrow  Bock, 
RuMEx  Crispub.   CufM  Bode 
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▼olatile  oil,  which  cont^eals  readilj,  and  is  obtaioed  in  greatest  qvan- 

titj  by  distilling  the  plant  with  the  seeds  half  ripe. 

Medical  use. — With  regard  to  their  medical  virtues,  like  other  re- 
medies of  which  the  active  constituent  is  an  osscntial  oil,  they  are 
heating  and  stimulating,  and  hence  are  sometimes  serviceable  in  spa^ 
modic  aQections,  and  cases  of  obstructed  secretions. 

(O*  The  If,  York  Fharm,  alone  admtta  the  Rue  into  its  lisU. 


s. 

SACCHARUM  OFFICINARUM.    Common  Sugar  Cane. 

Triandria  Dtgytda,  Nat.  OnL  Gramtna. 

CamameU^  (F.)  Zuckcrrohr,  (G.)  Cannamele,  (1.)  Caaa  de  Anmtf 
(S.)  Quaaaby  (Ar.)  Can  che»  (CbinO 

Saoobabum.  jL  Sugar,  Saoosa&um  Offioikarum.  £•  JL  D. 

a»  SaoobArok  vow  Pubificatum,  E.  Saocharum  Rubrum.  D, 
Raw  or  Brown  Sugar* 

b»  SACCHARU>f  PURIFICATUM.  i/.  D.   SaCCUARUM  PuRISSIMUM* 

Double  Refined  Sugar. 

€•  Saochari  Rubri  Syrupus*  D.  Strupus  Emptrbiimatiqv8«  £• 
jyjelasses.  Treacle. 

i%n.  Sucrepur*  (F.)  SSacker;  Weiaser  Zucker,  (6.)  Zucchero  brutto;  Zuc* 
chero  in  pane;  Melassa,  (1.)  Azucari  Atriacat  (8.)  Sbakbir*  (Ar.)  Cb«> 

nee,  (H.)  Sakkara,  (San.) 

The  refined  su^ar  is  admitted  into  all  the  three  pharmacopoeias. 

The  sugar  cane  grows  wild  in  both  Indies,  and  forms  the  princU 
pal  object  of  cultivation  in  the  West  Indies. 

Sugar  is  a  hard  but  brittle  substance,  of  a  white  colour,  disposed 
to  form  semi-transparent  crystallisations,  of  a  sweet  taste,  and  with- 
out smell.  When  heated  sufficiently  it  melts,  is  decomposed,  emits 
a  peculiar  smell,  (caromel,)  and  becomes  inflamed.  Sugar  at  40°  is 
Bolnble  in  its  own  wejjght  of  water*  and  in  etiU  lets  at  It  is 

also  solnble  in  aboat  locr  parts  of  boiling  alcohol*  It  eombiaes  with 
Tolatile  oils  and  randers  them  roiscibie  with  water.  It  also  unites 
with  potass  and  lime.  It  is  decomposed  by  the  concentrated  sul- 
phnrtc  and  nitric  acids.  According  to  Lavoisier's  experiments^  it 
consists  of  71.76  oiygen*  17.89  carbon,  and  X0*S5  hydrogen;  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  original  caicnlatioos  of  64  ozjg^n,  28  charcoalt  and 
8  hydrogen. 

Sugar  is  principally  obtained  from  the  plant  by  boiling  down  its 
expressed  juice,  with  the  addition  of  a  certain  proportion  of  lime  or 
potass,  until  the  greater  part  is  disposed  to  concrete  into  brownish 
or  yellowish  crystalline  grains.  The  lime  or  potass  is  added  to  sa- 
turate some  malic  acid,  whose  presence  impedes  the  cry  stall  izatioD. 
The  mclossety  or  that  portion  or  the  inspissated  juice  wnich  does  not 
ctTStalKze*  is  sepafatod  from  the  raw  wugar^  which  is  sent  to  Europe  - 
to  be  refined*  This  Is  performed  by  dissoWinj^  it  in  water*  boiling 
the  solution  with  lime  water,  clarifying  it  with  blood  or  white  of 
iggs,  and  straiBing  it  thioogii  woollen  bsgp.  The  solntiont  after  due 
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evaporation,  is  permitted  to  cool  to  a  certain  degree,  and  then  pourcc! 
into  conical  forms  of  unglazed  earthen  ware,  where  it  concretes  into 
a  mass  of  irregular  crystals.  The  syrup  which  has  not  crystallized, 
is  then  permitted  to  run  ott' through  a  hole  in  the  apex  of  the  cone. 
The  upper  or  broad  end  of  the  cone  is  then  covered  with  moist  clajr» 
the  water  of  which  gradually  penetrates  into  the  sugar,  and  dm* 
places  a  qnantity  of  syrup,  which  wonld  otherwise  be  retained  in  it» 
and  discotoar  it  It  is  then  carefalij'  dried*  and  gets  the  name  of 
ioef  or  lump  ntgar.  When  the  solution  and  other  steps  of  the  pro- 
cess are  repeated,  the  suger  is  said  to  be  double  r^med.  Sugar  ig 
sometimes  made  to  assume  a  more  regular  form  of  crystallization, 
hjf  carrying  the  evaporation  only  a  certain  leni^th,  and  then  permit- 
ting tlic  syrup  to  cool  slowly.  In  this  form  it  is  called  Jirown  or 
White  sugar  candy,  according  to  the  degree  of  its  purity. 

JRaw  sugar  varies  very  much  in  quality.  It  should  be  dry,  crys- 
tallized in  large  sparkling  grains,  of  a  whitish  or  clear  yellow  colour, 
without  smell,  and  of  a  sweet  taste  without  any  peculiar  flavour. 

Refined  sugar  should  have  a  brilliant  white  celour,  and  a  close 
compact  tea^wrt*  It  should  be  verj  hard,  but  britlle»  and  bnsk 
with  0herp,  semi-trsnsparent,  splintery  fragments* 

Mediem  ufe.— Sugar,  from  being  a  luxury,  has  now  become  one 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  Europe,  sugar  is  almost  solely  used 
as  a  condiment.  But  it  is  also  a  verj  wnolesome  and  powerfitl 
article  of  nourishment;  for  durinj;  crop  time,  the  negroes  in  the 
West  Indies,  notwithstandinc;  their  increased  labours,  always  grow 
fat.  It  is  in  this  way,  also,  that  its  internal  employment  in  useful 
in  some  diseases  as  in  sea-scurvy;  for  sugar  produces  no  particular 
etTect  as  a  medicine,  except  that  the  coarser  and  impure  kinds  are 
slightly  purgative.  Applied  externally,  its  acts  as  an  escharotic  in 
spongy  and  unhealthy  granulations;  and  to  abraded  or  inflamed  sur- 
faces, it  proves  cently  stimulant.  In  pharmacy  it  is  principally  em- 
ployed to  coTer  tad  tutes,  to  give  form,  and  to  presenre  more  active 
snMsnces.  In  using  it  for  the  last  purpose,  we  must  always 
member,  that  if  the  proportion  of  su^  employed  be  too  small,  it 
will  promote  instead  of  retarding  tiie  fermentetion  of  the  articles  it  i» 
intended  to  presenre. 

Melasscs  or  treacle  is  a  very  impure  syrup.  It  is  thick,  viscid, 
of  a  dark  brown,  almost  black  colour,  and  has  a  peculiar  smell,  and 
a  sweet,  somewhat  empyreumatic  taste.  Treacle  is  applied  to  many 
domestic  and  economical  purposes;  and  in  hospital  practice  may  su* 
persede  the  use  of  sugar  ui  many  instances. 


SA6APENUM.  E.  L.  D. 

Sagtpmum*  A  Gim-ruin  of  a  non^daeript  pianL 

The  plant  wluch  furnishes  fhit  sutatonce  is*not  ascertsined,  but 
is  conjectured  by  Willdenow  to  be  tiie  Ferula  Persica. 

Ch^^apenum  is  a  concrete  juice  brought  from  Alexandria,  either  in 
distinct  tears,  or  a^lutinated  in  large  masses.  It  is  outwardly  of 
a  yellowish  colour;  mternally  somewhat  paler,  and  clear  like  horn, 
it  grows  soft  upon  being  handled  and  sticks  to  the  fingers;  its  taste 
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is  hot,  naaseouSf  uid  bitterish,  and  its  smell  disagreeable  and  allia- 
ceous. 

Neomann  got  from  480  grains,  306  alcoholic,  and  108  watery  ex- 
tract; and  inversely  170  watery,  and  341  alcoholic  extract.  The 
afcohol  distilled  from  it  was  sensibly  impregnated  with  its  ilavour, 
and  along  with  the  water,  a  considerable  portion  of  volatile  oil  arose. 

It  is  not  fusible. 

Medical  use, — In  medical  virtues  it  holds  a  kind  of  middle  place 
between  assafoctida  and  galbanum,  anil  may  be  employed  in  the  same 
roaaner,  and  under  similar  circumstances. 

SAGO. 

Sago.    The  pith  of  the  Cycas  drcinalis^  and  Sagus  Run^hiL 

A  ligiit,  nutritious  aliment  for  convalescents,  more  appropriately 
located  amongst  tire  materia  alimentaria.  It  is  admitted  into  the 
Pharm.  U,  S.  and  of  FhiL,  but  not  into  that  of  iV.  Fork, 


SALIX. 

DUuia  Dimdria*  Kat.  Ord.  Ammdaeem, 
1.  Sikux  Fbagilis.  D,    Crack  ffillow.    TJic  Bark. 
S.  Saux  Alba.  D.    Common  White  WUhw.   The  Bark, 
d.  Salix  Caprea.  JL   Cheat  raund4med  Salkw.  The  Bath 
4.  Salix  Eryocephala.    fFittauh    The  Bark, 

The  barks  of  these,  and  other  species  of  willow,  have  been  reccni- 

mended  as  substitutes  for  cinchona.  The  white  willow  was  first  in- 
troduced into  practice  by  Mr.  Stone,  and  strong  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  use  of  the  broad-leaved,  in  debility,  intermittents,  and  foul 
ulcers,  has  bc»'n  published  by  Messrs.  James,  AVhite,  and  Wilkinson; 
and  Dr.  Cullen,  on  this  authority,  and  from  the  sensible  qualities  it 
possesses,  recommends  it,  in  his  Materia  Medlca^  as  a  substitute  for 
the  cinchona.  Mr.  Stone  gathered  the  bark  in  summer,  when  it 
was  full  of  sap;  dried  it  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  gave  a  drachm  of  it 
powdered  every  four  hours,  betwixt  the  fits.  In  a  few  obstinate 
cases,  he  mixed  it  with  one-iifth  part  of  the  cinchona.  Some  judf- 
cioQS  physicians  here,  says  Dr.  Cutler,  made  trial  of  the  baric  of 
white  willow,  and  recommend  it  as  a  valnable  sabstltnte  for  the  Pe« 
niTianbark.  They  have  used  principallj  thie  bark  of  the  root  These 
barks  possess  very  considerable  astringency  and  bitterness,  butdifl^ 
chemically  from  cinchona  in  containing  no  tannin.  An  onnce  and  a 
half  of  the  dried  bark  should  be  fir*t  «iaceratcd  six  hours  in  two 
pounds  of  water,  and  then  made  to  boil  in  it,  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.  An  ounce  or  two  of  this  decoctiou  may  be  given  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  or  oftcner. 

Some  of  the  varietiis  of  the  willow,  are  nduiittod  into  the  three 
Pharmacopdjias,  as  the  Alba  and  Eryocephala,  uliich  last,  is  by  the 
N,  York  PJiarrn.  called  Criocephalcu 
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Saux  LATtioLU.   Bfoad4umd  ffUkm.   7%e  Bwrk. 

This  possesses  greater  medicinal  properties  than  any  of  the  other 
species  of  salix^  and  now  hub^^tiluted  by  many  British  physicians 
for  the  Peruvian  baric.  Three  British  pamphlets  upon  this  sul^ect 
have  beeo  pobUshed  within  a  few  jearsi  the  lastt  Or.  Wtlkinsoiit 
(1803v)  Is  replete  with  eneomiams  on  the  remedy  in  €|iiesttoii.  This 
species  of  sanx  may  be  distinguished  by  the  shape  of  its  leaves  from 
all  otherSy  except  the  sails  pentandria^  or  bay-leaved  willow.  Bot 
the  leaves  of  the  latter  are  smooth  and  shining,  and  of  a  deeper 
green;  nor  have  they  the  downy  appearance  on  the  undor  surface, 
which  is  so  remarkable  in  the  salix  caprea  or  lalifolia.  It  is  found 
in  woods  and  hedges  on  hilly  situations,  and  delights  in  cold,  clayey, 
moist  ground.  The  most  proper  time  to  gather  the  bark  is  in  May 
or  June;  it  <ihould  be  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  dried  in  the  shade. 
This  bark  is  very  astringent  to  the  taste,  and  somewhat  bilier,  but 
it  looses  the  latter  quality  when  dry.  Dr.  Wilkinson  directs  one 
ounce  and  a  half  or  the  coarse  powder  of  the  bmrk  to  be  Infused  la 
one  quart  of  water  for  six  hours;  then  to  boil  it  over  a  mtle  fire  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  strain  for  use:  of  thif,  the  ordinary  dose  is 
two  or  three  large  spoonfuls,  three  or  four  times  a  day;  but  in  the 
ague  and  fever,  one  or  two  ounces  may  be  given  every  third  hoar, 
in  the  interval  of  the  fit.  The  strong  decoction  of  this  bark  resem- 
bles port  wine  in  colour,  for  which,  by  several  who  have  seen  It  la 

vials,  it  has  been  mistaken. 

Dr.  Wilkinson  relates  sixteen  cases  of  disease,  in  which  this  bark 
was  employed  with  decided  advantage,  and  from  which  lie  does  not 
hesitate  to  assign  to  it,  virtues  greatly  superior  to  those  of  the  cin- 
chona: in  particular,  he  relates  a  case  of  extreme  emaciation  from  an 
ulcerated  loot,  which  was  perfectly  cured,  after  havins  resisted  the 
continued  use  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  the  exertion  of  tne  physicians 
of  two  pnUie  charities.  It  Is,  doubtless,  a  remedy  of  considerable 
efficacy,  and  is  strongly  recommended  on  account  of  its  cheapness, 
and  the  facility  of  procurine  It  It  appears  to  be  useful  in  most  cases 
where  the  cinchona  is  usually  resortea  to;  and  it  has,  within  a  short 
time,  been  a^;ain  lauded  as  eoual  or  superior  even  to  the  bark  itself;  a 
vegetable  principle  called  Salicino,  has  been  extracted  from  it,  whose 
virtues  appear  to  be  of  an  extraordinary  character,  if  further  expe- 
rience should  not  evince  that  its  merit  has  been  highly  overrated. 

SALVIA  OFFICINALIS.  E.  D,    Sage.    Tht  Leaou. 
iXmuHmMoatgifiUa.  Ntt  Old.  FertkUklm^  Lmn.  JUbia^  Juas. 
Sjfm.  9auge»  (P.)  8albei»  (O.)  Bhoj^^m,  Dioscor. 

Sage  is  a  perennial  plant,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
cultivated  in  our  gardens.  There  are  several  varieties  of  it,  dift'ering 
in  size,  or  in  the  colour  of  its  Hower,  but  their  properties  are  the 
same.  They  have  a  peculiar  aromatic  smell,  and  a  warm,  aromatic 
taste,  with  some  decree  of  bitterness  and  astringency. 

JfedtcoZ  t(«e.— -In  its  effects,  sa^e  agrees  with  other  aromatlcs.  It 
is  stimulant,  carminative,  and  tonic  In  cold  phlegmatic  habits,  It 
excites  appetite,  and  proves  serviceable  in  debilities  of  the  nervoM 
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system.  The  l^st  preparatum  for  these  porpoeet  is  an  infiision  of 
the  dry  leaves,  drunk  as  tea|  or  a  tinctures  or  extract,  made  with 
rectified  spirit,  taken  in  proper  doses;  these  contain  the  whole  virtues 
of  the  sage;  the  distilled  water  and  essential  oil,  only  its  warmth  and 
aromatic  (|uality,  without  any  of  its  roughness  or  bitterness.  Aque- 
ous infusions  of  the  leaves,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  lemon-juice, 
prove  an  useful  diluting  drink  in  febrile  disorders,  being  sufficiently 
agreeable  to  tiie  palate. 

^  The  above  plant  is  aa  evidence,  either  of  the  fickleness  of  physi- 
cians, or  of  the  undae  praises,  which  nlants  of  the  most  trifling  vir- 
tues can  eiictt  from  practttionera.  'When  the  ancient  poets,  speak- 
ing df  this  plant,  eielaimed 

^  Car  moriatur  homo  cui  sslria  ereidt  in  borto$^ 

ivho  could  have  imagined  the  time  would  ever  arrive,  when  its  sole 
employment  would  be  that  of  a  simole  drink  in  fevers,  &c.  Such  are 
the  mutations  that  alike  await  hundreds  of  those  article^},  wliich  now 
stand  proudly  pre-eminent  in  the  catalogues  of  the  Materia  Medica! 
It  may  serve  as  a  beacon  to  check  the  strong  propensity  that  exists, 
to  enlarj^c  the  already  crowded  lists,  witli  any  article  that  is  «;up- 
posed  to  po^Hess  the  smallest  medicinal  powers.  Vet,  inert  as  the 
present  article  may  he,  I  am  persuaded  it  better  deserves  a  place 
than  many  now  to  be  found  in  the  lists.  It  is,  to  use  a  common 
phrase,  crowded  out  of  all  our  three  pharmacopu;ias ! 


SAMBUCUS  NIGRA.  E.  Z.  2>. 
Common  Elder,    T%e  IhwerSf  Berries^  and  inner  Bark, 
Fmimubia  Tngjfnia*  Nat.  Ord.  Ihrnotm,  Lion.  CegitrybUmf  J%m. 
8ym  Surestt  oidiattie,  C^.)  FliedeiblomeB,  (O.)  Avnf  iHowor. 

This  tree  is  frequent  in  hedges;  it  flowera  in  May,  and  ripens  ita 
fmtt  in  September.  The  berries  contain  malic  acid,  and  have  a  sweet- 
iah«  not  unpleasant  tastei  nevertheless,  eaten  in  8Qbstancc|,  they  of- 
fend the  stomach.  For  the  market,  they  are  gathered  indiscriminatelj 
irom  the  Sambucus  nigra  and  ebulos,  a  very  Tenial  fraud,  as  their 
effects  are  exactly  the  same.  They  are,  however,  ctnlj  distinguish 
ed,  by  the  latter,  when  bruised,  staining  the  fingers  of  i  red  colour, 
and  the  former  of  the  colour  of  a  withered  leaf. 

Medical  use, —  The  expressed  juice,  inspissated  to  the  consistence 
of  a  rob,  proves  an  useful  aperient  medicine;  it  opens  obstructions  of 
the  viscera,  promotes  the  natural  evacuations,  and,  if  continued  for 
a  length  of  time,  does  considerable  service  in  various  chronical  dis- 
orders. The  inner  green  bark  of  its  trunk  is  gently  cathartic.  An 
infusion  of  it  in  wine,  or  the  expressed  juice,  in  the  dose  of  half  an 
ounce  or  an  ounce,  is  said  to  purge  moderately,  and  in  small  dosei 
to  prove  an  efficacious  deobstruent,  capable  of  promoting  all  the  fluid 
secretions.  The  young  leaf-buds  are  strongly  purgative,  and  act 
with  so  moch  violence,  as  to  be  deservedly  accoontM  unsafe.  The 
flowers  are  verj  different  in  equality:  these  have  an  agreeable  aroma- 
tic  flavour,  which  they  yield  m  distillation  with  water,  and  impart 
by  infunon  to  Tiaoiis  and  spirituoua  liquors. 
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SAMBUCUS  CANADENSIS.  Elder.    The  Flowers  and  Berria. 

Although  the  framers  of  the  American  PharnMlcopa?ia  appear  to 
have  thought  so  hi«;hly  of  this  article,  as  to  have  introduced  it  into 
both  their  lists,  it  is  probable  that  its  virtues  are  not  superior  iu  anj 
particular  to  those  ascribed  to  the  preceding. 

(O^  Introduced  into  %\\  the  pbannacopaias. — In  that  of  I^hiL  as  a  sccoDdarjf' 
irti«le. 

SANGUINARIA  CANADENSIS. 

Blood  Jioot.    Puccoon.    Indian  Faint.     The  Seeds  and  Boot, 

This,  which  is  a  cofnmon  plant  in  the  Tnited  States,  and  is  called 
also  red  root,  Indian  paint,  turmeric,  is  admitted  into  all  the  three 
pharmacopceias.  The  leaves  are  roundish,  and  deeply  indented; 
stems  naked,  sup]K)rting  single  flowers;  blossoms  white.  It  grows 
in  rich  woodland,  and  flowers  in  April.  AVIien  the  fresh  root  is 
broken,  a  jui^e  issues  in  large  drops  resembling  blood.  The  Indians 
QMd  it  for  painting  themselTes,  and  highly  eiteemed  it  for  its  medi- 
cinal virtues.  It  is  emetic  and  cathartic,  but  must  be  given  with 
caotion.  An  infusion  of  the  root  in  rum  or  brandry  msKes  a  niod 
bitter.  If  it  be  planted  in  rich  shady  borders^  it  flourishes  wcU  in 
ganiens:  and  the  large  leaves  and  blossoms  make  an  agreeable  ap- 
pearance soon  after  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground. 

[C«//er'6-  .^cconnt  of  Indigenous  Vegetables, 

From  an  Inaugural  Dissertation  on  Sangtnnaria,  by  Dr.  Downv, 
(Philadelpliia,  1803,)  tlie  following  useful  information  is  obtained. 
'♦The  root  is  irom  one-fourth  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  from  three 
to  four  inches  long,  sending  forth  numerous  stringy  flbres,  two  or 
three  inches  long:  a  coloured  liquor  is  thrown  out  when  the  root  is 
broken.  The  stalk  is  six  or  eight  inches  long,  and  of  the  thickness 
of  &  qu^ll*   1*^^  leaves  are  cordate  and  lobate. 

There  is  but  one  leaf  to  a  stalki  on  each  lobe^  one  large  fibre,  of 
a  light  yellow  colourt  maj  be  Been  running  from  the  stalk,  and  many 
smaller  ones  branching  from  it  in  all  directions.  The  powdered  root, 
in  doses  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains,  is  powerfully  emetic.  Eight 
grains  is  a  mild  dose,  and  is  but  little  inferior  to  ipecacuan.  It  con- 
tains a  large  proportion  of  gum,  some  resin,  and  extractive  matter. 
The  first  and  last  are  the  most  active  parts. 

**  The  leaves  and  seeds  of  the  plant  are  powerful  and  diffusible 
stimuli;  promote  sweat,  and  are  given  in  Maryland  with  that  view 
to  horses,  to  promote  the  sheddine;  of  their  coats.  A  tincture  of  the 
root  is  used  to  prevent  the  internnttent  fever;  and  a  ilecoction  of 
the  root>  to  cure  the  dysentery.  In  one  case,  it  operated  powerfully 
upon  the  uterus,  and  produced  abortion;  hence  it  might  be  useful  in 
female  obstructions." 

The  seeds  are  said,  by  Plt>fessor  Barton,  (Collection  for  M atttia 
Medica,)  to  possess  nearly  the  same  quality  of  those  of  stramonium, 
viz.  they  induce  fever,  delirium,  dilated  pupil,  &c.  A  deleterious 
property  resides  also  in  the  leaves.  The  root  lias  been  used  in  gonor- 
rhoea, for  the  bites  of  serpents,  and  in  billons  diseases;  and  the  juice 
is  employed  to  destroy  warts.  In  some  parts  of  New  England,  & 
spirituous  tincture  of  the  root  is  used  as  a  tonic  bitter.  It  is  expec- 
torant, and  is  apparently  allied  in  properties  to  rattlesnake  root. 
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The  medical  properties  of  »angttinaria  have  been  iDTestigAted 

numerous  trials  in  the  haudH  of  Dr.  Aaron  Dexter.  The  expen- 
mentiil  tests  of  this  gontleman,  corroborated  by  those  of  other  re- 
spectable pliysiclans,  ulibrd  the  most  satisfactory  evidence,  that  it 
possesses  very  active  powers,  and  that  in  doses  of  one  o;rain  of  the 
powdered  root,  or  ten  drops  of  a  saturated  tincture,  it  proves  effica- 
cious as  a  stimulant  and  diaphoretic.  But  in  lar^^e  do&es,  it  excites 
nausea  and  vomiting,  and  it  incautionBij  admioistered,  it »  of  dan- 
gerotts  tendency. 

It  is  said  to  be  efficacious  in  removing  jaundice,  and  is  believed  to  • 
be  a  chief  ingredient  in  the  quack  medicine  known  by  the  name  of 
•    Rawson's  Bitters.   It  has  been  employed  in  decoction,  bruised  and 
steeped  in  vinegar,  in  impetisp^  tinea  capitis,  &c. 

Dr.  Israel  Allen,  of  Sterling,  and  others,  have  liad  recourse  to 
this  medicine  as  a  substitute  for  digitalis,  in  coughs  and  pneumonic 
complaints;  and  on  some  occasions  it  is  said  to  have  proved  ecjually 
eflScacious,  and  less  debilitating  than  foxglove,  when  exhibited  with 
the  same  precautions. 

The  dose  of  the  saturated  tincture  of  the  root  is  from  thirty  to 
eighty  drops  twice  in  Uie  day,  increasing  or  decreasing  the  number 
as  particular  circumstances  may  require. 

IMt  on  Scmguinaria  Cancdemis^  by  Dr.  Edward  Staples. — Doctor  IlMUt  has 
described  a  peculiar  substance  which  he  has  obtained  t'rom  the  root  of  sangut- 
naria  canadensis,  which  ff)rm3  witli  acids,  beautiful  crimson  crystals — he  directs 
that  the  bruised  root  be  digested  in  a  limited  quantity  of  cold  water,  iiiiglttly 
•cidolited  with  sidphurie  acid,  the  filtered  liquor  to  be  treated  by  ammonia, 
l(c.  The  substance  obtained,  he  has  denominated  sangninaria — no  account  it 
gfiven  by  him  of  its  medical  virtues.  I  repeated  the  experiments  of  Doctor 
Dana,  and  also  submitted  tlie  tincture  to  the  reaction  of  acetate  of  lead,  sul- 
pbureted  hydrogen,  &.c.  by  the  Utter  process  I  obtained  a  more  satisfactory 
reiuUt  the  pecuUar  substance  was  produced  in  small  quantity,  its  taste  was  bit* 
ter  and  acrid,  exten^aff  its  impression  gndually  over  the  tongue  and  fauces. 
The  quantity  of  the  peculiar  substance  produced  from  a  given  portion  of  the 
root  is  very  small;  of  its  medical  virtues,  if  it  has  any,  1  am  unable  to  say  any 
thing,  never  having  used  it 


SAPO.  E.  L.  D.    CaslUe  Soap. 

1.  Safo  Durus.  Haird  Soap^  emptmd    Soda  and  OUw  Oil 

2.  Sapo  Mollis.    Soft  Soap,  made  of  Potass  and  OU, 

Soaps  are  combinations  of  the  fluid  or  concrete  fixed  oils  with  ai- 
Icalies,  earths,  or  metallic  oxyds.  The  alk.iline  soaps  have  an  un- 
pleasant taste  and  peculiar  smell,  form  a  nnlky  sohirion  with  water, 
and  a  transparent  one  with  alcohol,  and  are  poweiiuily  detergent. 
Wliite  soap  is  made  of  soda,  and  olive  oil  or  tallow..  Brown  soap 
contuDS  also  resin.  Soft  soap  consists  of  potass  and  whale  oil;  the 
white  spots  in  it  are  from  the  addition  of  a  little  tallow.  The  vola* 
tile  liniment  of  the  Pharmaeoposias  is  a  soap  of  ammonia  and  olive 
oil.  The  alkaline  soaps  are  decomposed  by  all  the  earthy  salts.  The 
illhali  of  the  soap  combines  with  the  acid  of  the  salts,  and  an  earthj 
soap  is  formed  from  the  union  of  the  earth  and  oil.  Tlio  earthy  soaps 
are  insoluble  in  water.  The  alkaline  soaps  are  decomposed  in  the 
same  way  bj  the  metalUc  salts.   The  metallic  soa|»8  are  also  insolu- 
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ble  in  water;  maoj  of  them  are  soluble  in  oil,  and  some  of  then  in 

alcoiiol. 

Soap  is  of  two  kinds,  hard  and  soft;  hard  wlien  it  is  made  with 
soda,  and  soft  when  made  with  potass.  The  latter  is  a  strong,  but 
coarse  soap,  and  in  medicine  is  only  used  exteruallj  as  a  detergent 
and  cataplasm.  The  officinal  species  of  the  former  is  composied  of 
oliTe  oil  and  soda.  It  is  oolj  prepared  in  the  coontries  which  pro- 
duce the  oil.   For  medicinal  nso  w«  prefer  the  Spanish. 

It  should  be  white  and  hardf  dissolve  entirely  in  water  and  in  nlco- 
holy  forming  with  the  former  a  milky,  and  with  the  latter  a  transpa- 
rent solution:  the  solutions  should  froth  freely  on  a^tation.  It 
should  not  be  variegated  in  its  colour,  feel  greasy  or  moist,  or  be  co- 
vered with  a  saline  eHlorescence;  ami  the  solutions  should  not  have 
u  rancid  smell  or  taste.  Some  of  the  foreign  dispensatories  are  so 
very  particular  about  the  nature  of  the  soap  used  in  medicine,  as  to 
direct  it  to  be  prepared  by  the  apothecary,  by  simply  triturating 
without  the  assistance  of  heat,  Provence  oil,  with  half  its  weight  of 
a  solution  of  soda,  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1.3r5,  until  they  unite. 

Soap  is  decomposed  by  all  the  acids,  earths,  and -earthy  and  me* 
talline  salts.  Tne  acids  combine  with  the  alkali*  and  separate  the 
oil.  The  earths  form  an  insoluble  earthy  soap  with  the  oil«  and  se- 
parate the  alkali;  while  with  the  salts  there  is  a  mutual  decompod* 
timiy  their  acid  combines  with  the  alkali*  and  earthy  or  metalline 
soaps  are  formed. 

Medical  use. — The  detergent  property  of  soap,  or  the  power  it 
possesses  of  rendering  oily  and  resinous  substances  miscible  with 
water,  lias  given  rise  to  very  erroneous  notions  of  its  medical  virtues. 
It  was  supposed  to  render  such  substances  more  readily  soluble  in 
the  juices  of  the  stomach,  and  in  the  fluids  of  the  body,  and  to  be 
well  fitted  for  dissolving  such  oily  or  unctuous  matters  as  it  may  meet 
>vith  iu  the  body,  attenuating  viscid  juices,  opening  obstructions  of 
the  viscera*  and  deterguig  all  the  Tessels  it  passes  thrba^.  It  has 
likewise  been  supposed  a  powerful  menstmum  for  the  nnnary  calcv- 
lusi  and  a  solution  of  soap  in  lime-water*  has  been  considered  as  one 
of  the  strongest  dissoWents  that  cen  be  taken  wiHi  safety  into  the 
stomach;  for  the  virtue  of  this  composition  has  been  thought  const* 
derably  greater  than  the  aggre^te  of  the  dissolving  powers  of  the 
soap  and  lime-water  when  unmixed. 

How  erroneous  these  ideas  are,  appear  evidently,  u  hen  we  recol- 
lect the  very  easy  decomposition  of  soap,  which  renders  it  perfectly 
impossible  that  it  should  enter  the  circulating  system,  or,  indeed, 
come  into  contact  with  the  fluids  even  of  tlie  mouth  without  being 
decomposed.  As  to  the  solution  of  soap  in  lime-water,  we  may  ob- 
serve* that  it  is  only  a  clumsy  way  of  exhibiting  a  solution  of  soda* 
for  the  soap  is  decomposed*  an  insoluble  soap  of  lime  is  formed,  and 
the  soda  remains  in  solution.  The  internal  use  of  oeap  should* 
therefore*  be  confined  to  the  giving  form  to  eihtr  nib$tanee$  f»Ate^ 
art  not  decomposed  ^  if*  a  point  too  little  attended  to  in  prescrip- 
tions* of  which  numerous  examples  might  be  given;  and  to  decom- 
pose metallic  poisons  when  they  have  been  taken  into  the  stomach. 
For  this  last  purpose,  a  tea-cupful  of  a  solution  of  soap,  in  four  times 
its  weight  of  water,  may  be  drunk  every  three  or  four  minutes*  until 
a  sufficient  quantity  be  taken. 
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Applied  externally,  it  is  a  very  powerful  detergent,  and  combines 
the  tttiniilatuig  properties  of  the  alkali  witii  the  lubricatinj^  natiirv 
ef  the  oil.  In  tnis  way  it  often  nroves  a  powerful  discntient,  and 
a  asefol  application  to  sprains  ana  bruises. 

For  some  useful  observations  on  soap,  see  9th  vol.  p.  189,  of  SilH- 
man's  Journal,  by  Mr.  Chevreul;  also,  on  a  **  new  process  for  ob* 
taining  eldine  from  oils,"  by  Mr.  Feclet^  from  the  An.  de  Cbim* 
Mars  ^S'  ^f(ti  1823. 

03"  Sapo»  Fharm.  U,  S,  and  Fhil — Sapo  albus»  Phurm,  N»  York, 


SCILLA.*  Squm. 

Scilla  Maritima.  E,  L.  D,    SquilL    TJie  Bulb. 
BtxmMa  MamgffiiiiL  Nst  Orfl*  Cohmmimt  Lbm.  JkfhAUt  Jan. 

Si/n»    Scille,  (FJ   Meerzwiebal,  (G.)   Zeeajuin,  (Dutch.)    Skille,  (Dan.) 
Seins,  (I.)  CebolHi  abimins,  (8.)  Xbauu^  DioBCW. 

The  squill  is  a  perennial  bulbous-rooted  plant,  which  grows  wild 
OB  the  sandj  shores  of  Spain,  Portugal,  norln  of  Africa,  and  the  Le- 
yanty  and  might  with  eye  be  caltivated  in  our  snntbm  atatea.  It 
is  the  bnlb  alone  that  la  employed,  the  roots  thenseWea  having  never 
been  recommended.  Yet  irom  their  magnitnde  they  may  deserve  a 
trial. 

The  balb  is  about  the  size  of  the  fist,  pear-shaped,  with  the  apes 
upwards,  and  consists  of  fleshj  scales,  attenuated  at  both  edges, 
surrounded  by  other  scales,  which  are  arid,  shining,  and  so  thin  that 
the  root  at  first  sight  seems  to  be  tunicatcd.  The  recent  bulbs  arc 
full  of  a  white  viscid  juice,  have  scarcely  any  smell,  but  a  very  bit- 
ter, nauseous^  and  extremely  acrid  taste.  Rubbed  on  the  skin,  it 
inflames  and  blisters. 

It  is  more  commonly  met  with  iu  the  shops,  in  the  form  of  the 
dried  aeales,  which  should  be  brittle,  semi-pellucid,  smooth,  but 
marked  with  lines,  and  when  chewed,  should  feel  tenacious,  and 
taate  very  bitter,  withont  manifeat  acrimony. 

The  active  eonatitnent  of  the  squill  ia  the  acrid  principle;  and, 
therefore,  it  becomes  almoat  inert  by  too  much  drying,  or  by  being 
kept  too  long  in  the  form  of  powder.  It  also  contains  bitter  extrac- 
tive, much  mucilage,  albumen,  and  starch. 

Of  the  genus  scilla  there  are  27  species.  None  of  these  are  from 
the  West  Indies,  from  whence,  a  few  years  ago,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  bulbs  were  imported  to  Philadelphia,  and  sold  as  the  scilla 
maritima.  lliey  proved,  however,  to  be  a  species  of  Crinum,  (Ame- 
ricanum.)  The  Crinum  belongs  to  the  class  Hexandria  Monogynia, 
Nat.  Ord.  Amaryllidcaej  and  in  its  bulb  may  easily  be  mistaken  for 
the  squill,  except  when  in  flower.  Another  bulb,  that  of  the  albuca 
altisaima,  may  be  also  confounded  with  itj  even  in  the  flower,  but 
little  diflerence  exists.   We  give  a  few  of  the  characters  of  each. 

G«  SoiLLA.    CoroUOf  6-petala,  patens,  decidua.— i/t/am.  filiform, 

•  Under  tliis  name  it  is  admitted  into  the  Pharm.  LT.  S.  and  of  Phil.  That 
of  N.  York  very  improperly  names  it  Radix  SciUx,  and  with  cfjual  impropriety 
translate  this  **  Bulb  of  the  Squill." 
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petalorani  bisl  adnext.   The  leaf  is  broader  and  ihorter  than  ia  the 
allnica. 

Sp,  Maritima.   Nudiflora,  bracteis  refractis. 
G.  Albuoa.  a.  Altissima,  vel  Subulata.  Corolla,  6-petala,  in- 
tcriorlbus  conniventU>08t  exterioribaa  {Mtulisy  dorao  saepius  viridi  co- 

loratis,  &:c. 

1q  the  8(}uill,  the  stamina  are  half  the  length  of  the  corolla,  and 
the  middle  of  the  petal  is  reddish. 

In  the  albnca  the  stamina  an^  the  length  of  tlie  corolla,  and  the 
middle  of  the  petal  is  green,  Tlic  leaf  is  long,  narrow,  and  termi- 
nates in  a  solid  awl-shaped  extremity,  and  hence  the  plant  ia  also  de- 
nominated Alb.  mbulata. 

We  have  little  doubt  that  the  bulbs  of  other  plants  have  ofiten  beea 
sold  for  the  squill,  and  that  much  disappointment  has  resulted  from 
such  mistakes. 

Medical  iia«.— -Given  internally  in  large  doses  it  produces  purging 
and  vomiting,  Bomotimes  even  strangury,  bloody  urine,  inflamma- 
tion and  ernaion  ot  the  stomach,  and  even  death.  In  smaller  doses 
it  proves  an  useful  expectorant  and  diuretic,  and  it  is  said  to  lessen 
the  frequency  (jf  tho  puUc.  Hippocrates  seems  to  have  employed  it 
as  a  pessary,  (Fd'sius  Kd.  p.  587.) 

Squill  is  sometimes  i^iven  as  a  general  stimulant  in  typhus,  espe- 
cially to  cattle.    But  it  is  much  more  frequently  exhibited  as  an  ex* 
pectorant  where  the  lungs  are  loaded  witn  viscid  matter,  and  as  a 
,  diuretic  In  dropsical  cases,  for  which  purpose  it  is  commonly  con- 
joined with  calomel. 

The  dose  of  dried  squill  Is  one  or  two  grains  three  or  four  times  a 
day;  and  the  most  commodious  form  for  the  taking  of  squills,  unless 
when  designed  as  an  emetic,  is  that  of  a  bolus  or  pill:  liquid  forms 
are  to  most  people  too  offensive,  though  these  may  be  rendered  less 
disagreeable  both  to  the  palate  and  stomach  by  tlie  addition  of  aro-  * 
matic  distilled  waters. 

PuLvis  SciLL.£.  />.    Powder  of  Squill, 

Cut  the  i([uillB9  etfter  having  removed  thdr  membranoue  integumente^ 
wto  iramvene  itieuf  dry  these  on  a  sieve  wkh  a  gentle  heat^  and 
reduce  them  to  powdeff  which  ieiobe  kepi  in  phiak  with  ground 
glaes  Mtoppers. 

By  this  method  the  squill  dries  much  sooner  than  when  its  seve- 
ral coats  ai  e  only  separated;  the  internal  part  being  here  laid  bare, 
which,  in  each  of  the  entire  coats,  is  covered  with  a  thin  skin,  which 

impedes  the  exhalation  of  the  moisture.  The  root  loses  in  this  pro- 
cess four-fifths  of  its  original  weight;  the  parts  which  exhale  with 
a  moderate  boat  ajjpear  to  be  merely  watery;  hence  six  grains  of 
the  dry  root  are  equivalent  to  half  a  drachm  (d*it  when  fresh;  a  cir- 
cumstance to  be  particularly  regarded  in  the  exhibitipn  ol  this  me- 
dicine. l?ut  if  too  ^!oat  heat  lias  been  enqjloscd  to  drv  it,  it  be- 
comes almost  inert,  aad  ii  also  loses  by  long  keeping  in  the  state  uf 
powder. 

Dried  squills  furnish  us  with  a  medicine,  sometimes  advantageously 
emploved  as  an  emetic,  often  as  an  expectorant,  but  still  more  fre- 
quently as  a  powerful  diuretic. 
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SCROPUULARIA  NODOSA.  D. 
JISnotty*rooted  Ilgwart.  T%BHerb, 

This  is  a  perennial  plant,  growing  in  woods,  and  under  hedges. 
Itflowm  in  Juhr.   The  roots  are  grajr  aod  knotty,  and  hare  a  nan- 
I     laoas  smelU  and  a  sweet*  Init  somewhat  acrid  taste^  both  of  which 

they  partly  lose  by  drying. 

SFXALE  CORNUTUM. 
Spurred  or  Horned  Rye,    Ergot,    The  Spur^  or  Diseased  Seed* 

Although  introduced  by  the  American  Pharmacopceia  into  the  se* 
eondary  list,  if  the  observations  of  many  practitioners  are  to  be  cre- 
dited, this  article  better  deserved  a  more  exalted  standing,  than 
many  which  are  placed  in  the  primary  list.  It  is  **a  hard,  brittle, 
cylindrical  substance,  tVom  four  to  twelve  lines  in  length,  and  from 
one  to  three  in  diameter;  curved,  tapering  towards  the  extremities 
j  with  a  longitudinal  groove  on  tlie  concave  and  convex  sides.  Colour, 
I  externally,  dark  violet  or  black,  internally  white;  nearly  inodorous; 
teate  nauseous,  sub-acrid." — N,  York  Fharm, 

ae  ia  subject  to  a  diaeaset  j^rticolarly  when  a  hot  snmnier  bqc- 
\  a  rainy  spring;  the  spunona  substance  thus  produced^  is  in 
I     France  called  ergot,  from  Its  resemblance  to  a  cock's  spur,  but  in 
England  it  is  termed  homed  rye*  spur,  whornseed.  In  Cullen^s  Ma- 
teria Medica  it  is  termed  secale  cornutum.  Bread  made  of  this  kind 
I     of  rye  has  a  nauseous  acrid  taste,  and  produces  numerous  fatal  dis- 
eases, as  spasm,  extreme  debility,  and  mortification  of  the  extremi- 
'     ties.    At  various  periods  subsequent  to  the  year  1596,  the  most 
alarming  and  destructive  consequences  were  occasioned  among  the 
poor  in  France  and  England,  by  the  use  of  bread  made  of  such  da- 
maged grain.    Hornea  rye  is  said  to  have  been  equally  fatal  tu 
brutes  and  fowls,  when  fed  with  it  by  way  of  experiment. 

Rje  is  affected  with  the  disease  in  this  country  similar  to  that  in 
Burope;  particularly  summer  r^e,  io  low,  wet  sttnationa.   The  sin- 
cnkir  production  called  ergot,  is  found  projecting  from  among  the 
I    leaves  of  the  spike,  or  ear;  it  is  a  long,  crooked  excrescence,  resem- 
bling the  spur  of  a  cock,  pointed  at  its  extremities,  of  a  dark  brown 
colour  externally  and  white  within.     Some  spikes  are  occupied 
>    wholly  by  spurs,  while  others  have  two  or  three  only,  interspersed 
'     with  genuine  seeds  of  rye. 

I  The  medicinal  properties  of  this  extraordinary  substance  were  first 
announced  to  the  public  by  Dr.  John  Stearns,  of  Saratoga  county,  in 
a  letter  to  Dr.  Ackerly,  of  New  York,  in  which  the  article  is  extolled 
for  its  j)owers,  ad  parii/m  accelerandum,  it  is  now  satisfactorily 
ascertained,  that  ergot  is  capable  of  exerting  a  specific  action  on  the 
pregnant  uterus,  and  of  augmenting  the  powers  of  thb  oi^g^n  during 
the  efforts  of  parturition.  Hence,  in  lingering  and  laborious  cases  it  is 
found  to  be  an  invaluable  mediciile,  speedily  inducing  forcible  pains, 
and  greatly  expediting  delivery.  For  obvious  reasons,  however,  it 
ia  proper  to  caution  against*  employing  this  powerful  parturient  in 

I  cases  of  preternatural  presentation.  In  the  form  of  powder,  it  is  n;iven 
from  five  to  ten  or  fifteen  grains;  but  it  has  sometimes  been  lound 
more  active  in  the  form  of  decoction,  half  a  drachm  of  the  powder 
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being  gently  boiled  in  halt  a  pint  of  water;  oiie-third  maj  be  given 
everj  twentj  minutes  until  proper  pains  shall  have  coiDmence£  A 
lar^  dose  of  decoctioa»  or  of  jhiIvib  oif  tmrtum  aceeierwMfciM»  will 
excite  naotea  and  TomitiDg.  No  example  of  ergot  having  indnced 
deleteriona  effects*  has  come  to  our  knowledcej  but  there  is  much 
reason  to  soppose  that  it  b  capable  of  procracing  abortion  at  anj 
stage  of  pre^oancj. 

A  writer  in  the  New  England  Medical  Journal,  No.  I.  Vol.  I.  as- 
serts that  it  has  not  appeared  to  relax  the  rigidity  of  the  muscular 
fibres,  **but  it  has  almost  uniformly  increased  the  efforts  of  the  ute- 
rus to  expel  the  fcEtus."  And  also,  that  occasions  have  occurred, 
authorizing  a  caution  of  the  highest  importance  in  practice.  The 
powerful  and  continued  efforts  of  the  uterus,  from  the  effects  of  er- 
got, prevent  the  retreat  of  the  child's  head  after  bcin^*  advanced,  and 
ttie  unceasing  pressure  has  in  some  instances  occasioned  the  deadi 
of  the  child.  Let  this  circumstance,  therefore,  have  its  due  eflhct» 
and  induce  the  utmost  precaution  in  the  administration  of  this  power- 
ful articled  In  one  case  of  amenorrhcea.  Dr.  Beckman  administered 
one  drachm  of  ergot  in  decoctioni  bearing  down  pains  immediately 
ensued,  and  the  suppression  was  the  next  day  removed.  It  has 
been  successfully  employed,  on  similar  occasions,  by  other  practi- 
tioners. However  extraordinary  it  may  appear,  the  assertion  is  from 
the  most  creditable  source,  that  ergot  has  often  proved  one  of  the 
most  efficacious  remedies  in  menorrhagia  in  all  its  stages;  and  more- 
over, it  restrains  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  projluvio  ut^rina  fol- 
lowing the  separation  of  the  placenta  in  pai  turition. 

In  two  instances  ergot  is  stated  to  have  been  administered  incon- 
siderable quantities  during  the  early  sta^e  of  pregnancy.  In  one 
casCf  about  four  drachms  were  taken  within  a  few  days;  the  conse- 

auence  was  re||ttlar  pressing  down  pains,  resembling  the  severest 
iroes  of  partoMtiooi  and  these  recurred  with  every  repetition  of  the 
medicine,  yet  on  examination,  the  os  uteri  was  not  much  dilated. 
In  neither  case  was  the  natural  term  of  gestation  interrupted  by  the 
operation  of  the  medicine. 

The  fact  has  long-  been  known  among  our  farmers  that  rye  itself  possesses 
a  quality  of  inducing  abortion  in  females  of  the  animal  tribe,  and  they  caxe- 
fttlly  withhold  that  ^in  from  such,  during  their  periods  of  g-estation. 

M.  jSue.  Goupil,  D,  M»  P,oniht  MetUeai  uae  of  Ergot,  taken  from  M.  S, 
Journal  ata  Frogria  da  Sc.  et  Inst  Med. — Empiricism  was  every  where  in  poa- 
sesuon  of  this  article  long  before  they  thought  of  trying  it  at  New  York,  The 
German  name  MutUrkom  literally  signifies  womb-gram  or  uierine  rye  It 
•eemt  natiinl  thenee  to  conclude,  first,  that  a  |>eoii1imr  action  on  the  womb  was 
TMOgpised  in  it|  and  secondly,  that  it  was  used  from  the  remoteit  times.  la 
James's  Dictionary,  translated  from  the  Eng'lish  by  Diderot,  at  the  word  seeaU^ 
we  find  that  the  ergot  passes  in  licrmany  tor  a  sovereign  remedy  in  floodings, 
Dittmer,  a  physician  of  Marchiennes  said,  the  midwii'cs  of  bis  country  knew 
fhnn  time  immemorial,  of  the  eOcacy  of  ergot  in  facilitating  delivery/  they 

father  it  with  care,  and  never  g<0  out  without  it.  In  Italy  its  use  is  far  from 
eing  new,  says  Balardini;*  he  says  a  certain  Catharine  Vielmi,  an  old  midwife 
of  that  country,  had  long  administered  it  in  difficult  laboursi  she  got  tt  from 
another  midwife,  who  practised  before  her. 

In  France  also,  it  was  long  known  aa  good  in  accelerating  parturition.  In  % 
letter  from  Pannentier,t  ia  mentioned  its  frequent  uae  hy  Mother  Dnpille,  at 

*  J^alardini—AJ^nv^\  Univers.  di  Medicinat  Uilaoo^  Aprile*  1836. 
t  Journal  de  Physique,  Aout,  1774. 
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Chaumont,  in  the  French  Vexin  in  assisting  women  in  difficult  labours.  She 
was  acquainted  with  its  properties  from  her  infanc/{  aod  bei  mother  UMd  it 
in  many  cases,  and  always  without  inconvenience. 

The  Abbe  Botier  and  hit  mother  alio  uied  it  about  this  time,  and  laj,  al- 
ways with  flueoeM.  At  Lyons,  too,  from  time  immemorial,  bat  solely  ftom  oral 
tradition,  it  was  used  in  difficult  labours.  In  1777,  M.  Desgrangcs,  a  distin- 
guished physician  of  that  city,  often  met  a  nurse  of  lying-in-women,  who  fre- 
quently gave  this  article  under  the  name  of  chambucle,  a  term  of  the  Lyonnese 
bfegue.  The  eflTeeta  he  law  it  |»roduee  iodnced  him  from  that  time  to  uae  it 
himself  in  many  cases;  he  did  not,  however,  publish  his  observations  before 
the  end  of  the  year  1817.  In  his  memoir  he  malces  it  probable  that  this  was 
the  remedy  so  vaunted  in  17^7»  by  the  Dutch  accoucheur  Rati  daw,  a  remedy 
which,  at  the  seeond  doM^  without  the  aid  ofany  instrament,  put  to  end  to  tha 
most  difficult  labours.*  Some  old  authors,  in  speaking  or  the  ergot,  have 
rather  considered  it  as  a  nscftil  remedy  in  the  es<?pn*ial  or  sympathetic  affec- 
tions of  the  uterus  than  as  a  stimulant  capable  of  provoking- its  contractions.  As 
such,  Adam  Lonicere,  a  German  pliysician  of  the  Ifth  century,  expressly  re- 
eommends  it  in  hysteria,  f  In  a  Latin  work  otthe  same  time,  the  ergot,  f  cuMW 
secaliniUfJ  is  said  to  have  been  useful  in  stopping  the  discharge  in  menonha* 
gia.^  Gaspard  Hauhin  has  eztoUe^  its  effects  m  diminishing  the  excessifo 
flow  of  the  lochia. 

Rodolphe  Jacques  Camerarius,  in  speaking  of  tliis  substance,  says  the  mid- 
wives  or  his  country  employ  it  to  expedite  labour. i  He  ia  the  first  author 
who  has  distinctly  spoken  of  this  propettj  of  eigot.  From  that  time,  1688, 
till  1814,  when  Dr.  Stearns's  letter  appeared, we  have  not  been  able  to  find 
any  thing  relative  ta  this  medicine.  In  the  same  year,  (1814,)  likewise  in 
America,  Oliver  Preseott  details  its  effects.  5  These  results  are  similar  to 
those  subsequently  announced  by  Renrisdien  in  Germany,  and  M.  Desgranges 
at  Lyons,  in  1818.  In  the  latter  year,  M.  Chnussicr  ct  Mme.  Lachapellc  tried 
the  new  medicine  at  la  Maternitc  in  Paris,  without  any  good  result.  The  pub- 
lication of  their  trials  prevented  most  physicians  from  employing  a  new  reme- 
dy pronounoed  inaetive  by  one  of  our  most  learned  profeason.  At  the  same 
period  appeared  the  papers  of  Chapman  and  Dewees  on  this  subject  at  FlulaF 
delphia.^*  These  physicians  acknowledg-cd  its  efficacy,  but  their  writings, 
tardily  and  superficially  known  in  France,  could  not  counterbalance  the  opi- 
nion of  M.  Chaossier.  *  The  erg^t  was  ranked  with  those  medicines  furiousir 
praised,  whose  marvellooa  eifi^cta  disappear,  when  they  are  impartially  studied. 

The  memoir  of  Tcan  Bigeschi,"!"!"  roused  the  attention  of  the  physicians  of 
Paris.  His  numerous  and  faithful  obser%'ations  could  leave  no  doubt  upon  th^i 
subject,  and  since  that  time  we  sec  a  vast  number  of  practitioners,  employing  ' 
the  ergot— witness  numeroai  writing^,  as  Messrs.  Dones,  W^er  et  Davies^^  of 
London,  Clark  of  Bristol,  William  Mackenzie  of  Glasgow,  raul  BoMiofimd 
of  Pavia,§§  Ralardini  of  Milan,  Huchedi''i|  of  Strasburg-,  Cheneul^^OlAqfef^ 
&c.  we  are  indebted  for  curious  researches  upon  this  subject. 


*  Levrei,  Observations  sur  les  Causes  et  Accidens  dcs  Accouchemens  Labo- 
rieuxv  1751,  p.  359. 
f  Botanicum  Heibaiinm,  Fiancof,  1640. 

^  Sylvia  Hercinia,  sive  Catalogus  Plantanun*  etc.  a  Joanne  ThaKo  comciip* 

§  Acta  Natune,  centuria  6,  observ.  82. 

I  Lettre  Addressee  au  Docteur  Akerly,  inser^e  dans  le  Med.  Rcpos.  de  New  ^ 
York. 

t  Disc,  sur,  &c.  par  Ic  Docteur  O.  Preseott,  lu  a  la  Soc.  Med.  de  Mass.  publ. 
a  Londres,  et  inser^e  dans  le  Jour,  de  Ph.  et  de  Med.  de  FothendUt  Aout* 
1814. 

.  **  Chapman's  Therapeutics,  1817— DeweM|  1818. 

ff  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  Med.  d'EmuIation  de  Fuiii^  Jan,  1833. 
Lond.  Med.  and  Phys.  Joum.  Aug.  1826. 
Repertoire  de  Medicine,  &.c.  of  Turin. 
18  Considerations  surle  Seigle,  £cc.  Diss.  Inaug.  Strasbourg,  1823. 
It  Pfeds  de  PArt  dea  AeeoucheiMni^  1836>  et  Memove  for  le  Seigle 
got^  tie.  Presents  a  PAcidemie  Boyale  de  Med.  de  Psri%  in  1896, 
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0^  To  those  who  feel  interetted  in  the  subject,  the  following  references 
max  prove  toeeptable.  Th^  fonii*  it  !•  pfobiiblet  but  a  inuJl  proportion  off 
what  may  be  mnd  id  rektion  to  it,  beTifigbeee  cunorily  noted  oown  in  gene* 

ml  reading". 

\  Tissot,  Ph;lo«?ophical  Transactions,  vol.  55,  p.  106. — Critical  Review,  1766, 
p.  133. — Focdere,  Med.  Legale,  4-  46. — Eclectic  Repertory,  4.  249—7.  266, 
439.a  139—9.  m— i^brauA,  PbibMophicd  TtantactioM,  1676,  11.  No. 
13p.— Do.  Abridged,  fPemmJ  3. 35r.  12.  206.— Gu>pn,/,  MaticneMcdicale, 
10.  p.  7. — Zimmerman^  Experience,  &,c.  2.  168.  —  BondcUt  letters  to  Dr- 
Lang. — IjCiueri/,  RittCTf  i^c.  in  L'Histoire  do  I'Acad.  Roy.  de  Sciences, 
1712. — i?ay,  Hist.  Plant.  1.  1241,  mentions  it  as  then  used  to  restrain  the  Lo- 
ct\i«v— -/To^/mm'f  Pract  3.  300,  303,  notioea  its  noxious  effects  as  known  to 
gTmTV— 7'mier.  Traits  dcs  Mai.  des  Grains.  Par.  1783. — Pert  Cotie  and  M. 
Aaltlllfily  in  Histcire  de  la  Soc.  Roy.  de  Med.  1776,  p.  345. — Foniana,  Journal 
de  Physique,  toro.  7.  42.-^Iiead,  Traitc  du  Seigle  Ergots. — Smicdar,  Uist. 
Morb.  Epid.  1776,  in  Latatia.-^J6rfel— AimatlMr,  BeeieiidiNM  Chemiqoes^ 
Lan^hi^^  Act  Ups.  1718.  p.  309. — Fagon,  Hist,  de  PAced.  dee  Sciences. — 
Gcoffroy,  do.  1711.-;-%iymen,  Tom.  3, 4»  de  Sevens  Etnngeres. — BtguUiei^ 
Diss,  snr  1' Ergot,  Dijon,  1761. 

The  following  observ  atioiu  on  the  ag-ency  of  the  ergot  in  producing  dry  gan- 
grene, are  extncted  from  the  inaugural  essay  of  Dr.  Cheiles  C.  ByM^  dt  Vii^ 
ginia,  1^21. 

*♦  The  dry  gangrene,  though  rarely  met  with  in  this  countrj',  was  known 
many  years  ago  in  France;  to  the  periodical  writings  of  which  country,  we  are 
indebted  for  mnch  information  respecting  the  disease.  The  first  conununica* 
tion  on  the  subject,  given  to  die  world,  was  made  by  M.  Dodaid,  in  1676^ Inn 
letter  inserted  in  tlie  Journal  des  Savans,  by  whom  it  was  stated,  even  at  that 
early  period,  to  arise  from  eating-  rye  bread,  tainted  with  the  ergot;  subse^ 
quently  M.  Saviard,  Surgeon  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  of  Orleans,  where  there ,were 
many  patients  with  dry  gangrene,  remarks  that  persons  ere  ettecked  with  it^ 
who  live  on  rye  bread;  he  further  states,  that  the  extremities  of  those  who  have 
it,  are  as  dry  as  touch-wood,  and  as  emaciated  as  Kpn,  ptian  mummies.  T!iis 
disease  commences  in  the  extremities  or  parts  most  remote  from  the  source  of 
the  circulation;  alicndcd  generally  with  but  little  fever,  inflammation,  or  pain; 
the  Umb  beoomes  dead,  end  is  either  sepaietcd  by  the  absoibents,  or  requires 
to  be  removed  by  the  knife.  It  has  always  been  found  to  prevail  most,  in  those 
seasons  favourable  to  the  production  of  the  ergot,  and  to  be  confined  to  those 
who  Uve  on  rye;  these  circumstances,  so  strong  of  themselves,  sufficed  to  con- 
vince all  who  witnessed  them,  that  this  species  of  gangrene  iiad  its  origin  in 
the  use  of  rye  containing  the  erg^t,  have  sinee  been  corroborated  by  the  ex- 
periments of  M.  Ticssicr,  which  proved  that  fowls  fed  for  any  length  of  time 
with  the  article  were  attacked  with  a  disease  similar  to  the  dry  gangrene  of  hu- 
man being8{  still,  however,  the  question  is  not  settled,  and  doubts  are  held  on 
the  subject  even  et  the  present  day. 

**  From  the  results  of  my  own  experiments,  I  am  led  to  the  certain  conehi* 
sion,  that  the  ergot  is  capable  of  producing  the  dry  gan;^rene;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  am  convinced,  and  indeed  the  fact  is  mentioned  by  M.  Bossau,  that  the 
gangrene  is  not  always  of  the  dry  kind,  which  ceruinly  is  proved  by  my  last 
experiments  the  result  of  which  was  witaessed  by  several  students,  end  also 
by  Dr.  S.  Jackson  of  this  city." 

Gjr  Pharm.  U,  &  seoondsiyi  but  in  the  primaiy  lists  of  the  othen^  under 
the  above  name. 

S£SAMUM  ORIENTALE. 
Benne  Oif.   The  Fixed  OU  of  the  Seeds. 

This,  originally  an  African  plant,  has  become  well  known  by  the 
name  of  benne  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  or  the  Vangloe  of  the 
West  ladies.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  rising  with  an  herbaceous  four- 
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comered  stalk,  two  feet  high,  sending  out  a  few  short  side  branches; 
the  leaves  are  oblong,  oval,  a  little  hairy,  and  stand  opposite.  The 
"  flowers  terminate  the  stalk  in  loose  spikes;  they  are  small,  of  a  dirty- 
white  colour,  shaped  somewhat  like  those  ot  foxglove.  After  the 
flowers  are  past,  the  germen  turns  to  an  oval,  acute-pointed  capsula, 
with  four  ceiU  HUed  with  oval  compressed  seeds,  which  ripen  in 
aatamn.  Of  late  years,  the  seeds  have  been  introdnced  into  the 
states  of  Georgia  aod  South  Carolioa  by  the  African  negroes,  where 
the  plant  succeeds  extremely  Well;  and  they  hotl  a  handful  of  the 
seeds  with  their  allowance  of  Indian  corny  which  forms  a  nourishing 
food.  But  the  excellency  of  these  seeds,consists  in  their  yielding  a 
larger  proportion  of  oil  than  any  other  vegetable  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  One  hundred  weight  of  seed  will  produce  ninety  pounds 
of  oil,  of  an  equal,  and  even  preferable  quality,  to  Florence  oil.  It 
will  keep  good  many  years  without  contracting  any  rancid  smell  or 
taste;  and  when  the  warm  taste  of  the  seed,  discovered  in  the  oil, 
when  first  draw  n,  is  worn  off,  it  becomes  quite  mild,  and  is  found 
to  be  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  substitute  for  all  the  purposes  of  salad 
oil.  The  benne  oil  in  some  parts  of  the  southern  states,  is  esteemed 
as  a  gentle  iaxative,  in  those  eases  where  the  more  nanseous  castor 
oil  is  usually  employed.  It  also  burns  well  in  lamps.  The  leaves 
of  this  plant  by  infusion  or  decoction,  are  found  to  afford  an  excellent 
mucilage,  well  adapted  to  all  the  intentions  of  that  class  of  reme* 
dies,  and  in  1803,  was  used  with  the  most  marked  good  effect  in  an 
epidemic  dysentery  in  South  Carolina.  Considering,  therefore,  the 
great  utility  and  importance  of  the  benne  plant,  its  cultivation  by 
our  planters  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended. 

SeBAmi  Oleum,  Pbarm,  U.  S»  secondary— Idem,  li.  York, 


SILENE  VIRGINICA.    Ground  Pink. 

This  species  of  silene  or  catch-fly,  is  abundant  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States.  Some  of  the  Indians  say  it  is  a  poisonous  plant. 
In  decoctioni  the  root  has  been  found  an  efficacious  anthelmintic* 

SERFENTARIA.   Aristolocuia  Serfsntaiua.  E.  L.  JD. 

Virginia  Snakmot.  The  Boat. 

OpnamHa  Baeandtuu  Nat  Old.  Sarmentaeem,  Linn.  AnMickim,  Jun. 

This  is  a  small,  light,  bushy  root,  consisting  of  a  number  of  strings 
or  fibres  matted  together,  issuing  from  one  common  head^  of  a  brown- 
ish colour  on  the  outside,  and  paler  or  yellowish  within.  It  has  an 
aroma^  smell,  like  that  of  valeriauy  but  more  agreeable:  and  a 
warm,  bitt»rfsh,  pungent  taste,  very  much  resembling  that  of  cam- 
phor. Treated  with  alcohol,  it  alRirds  a  bright-green  tincture,  which 
IS  rendered  turbid  by  water;  by  filtration  a  small  portion  of  a  green 
matter  is  separated,  buft  its  transparency  is  not  restored.  It  neither 
precipitates  tannin  nor  gelatin,  nor  affects  the  salts  of  iron  or  tinc- 
ture of  turnsole.  When  the  diluted  tincture  is  distilled,  the  spirit 
and  tincture  pass  over  milky,  strongly  impregnated  with  its  peculiar 
flavour. 
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Medical  use. — Its  virtues  are  principallj  owing  to  the  essential  oi! 
with  which  it  abounds.    Its  general  action  is  heating  and  stimulant; 
its  particular  effects  to  promote  the  discharge  by  the  fekin  and  urine. 
In  its  efl'cH  ts  it  therefore  coincides  with  camphor,  but  seems  to  be  a 
more  permanent  stimulus. 
It  is  recommended, 
1.  In  intermittent  feven,  especial  Ijr  when  the  fArozjsmg  do  net 
terminate     Bweating)  and  to  asrist  the  action  of  Pemwi 
bark  in  obstinate  cases, 
ft.  In  typhns,  and  in  putrid  diseases,  to  sopport  the  vta  vte, 

and  to  excite  general  diaphoresis, 
d.  In  exanthematous  diseases,  when  the  fever  is  of  the  typhoid 
tjpe,  to  sapport  the  action  of  the  skin,  and  keep  out  the  erup- 
tion. 

4.  In  gangrene.    Exterualljr  it  is  used  as  a  gargle  in  the  putrid 

sore  throat. 
It  is  exhibited, 

1.  In  powder,  which  is  the  best  form,  in  doses  of  twentj  or 
thirty  p^w^ 

&  In  intosion  with  wine  or  water.  By  decoction  its  powers 
are  entirelj  destroyed. 
It  is  often  combined  with  Peruvian  bark,  or  with  camphor.* 

SerpoMaiia,  U,  &  and  FUL  i\bM.— SefpeotaiUB  fadii^  Fkmm.  N. 


SINAPIS. 

Tkifadynamia  SUiguotm.  Ntt.  Ord.  StUquout,  Linn.  Cruciferx,  Jus*. 
SiNAFis  Nigra.  L.    Sinapis  Alba.  E.  D. 
Common  MuUard.   WhiU  Mutiard,    The  Seedt. 

These  plants  are  both  annoal,  both  grow  wild  in  Bngland,  and 

possess  similar  virtues. 

They  produce  small  ronnd  compressed  seeds,  which  have  an  acrid 
Intterish  taste,  and  a  pungent  smell  when  reduced  to  powder*  The 
common  mustard  has  blackish  seeds,  and  is  more  pungent  than  tiM 

white. 

They  impart  their  taste  and  smell  in  perfection  to  aqueous  liquors, 
whilst  rectified  spirit  extracts  extremely  little  of  either:  the  whole  of 
the  pungencjf'  arises  with  water  in  distillation.  Committed  to  the 
press,  they  yield  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  soft  insipid  oil,  per- 
fectly void  of  acrimony;  the  cake  left  after  the  expression,  is  more 
pungent  than  the  mustard  itself. 

.Mdica/ ti«e.<-*Mnstard-seed  is  sw^  to  the  4uanuLy 

of  a  tdlle-spoonfol  or  more,  to  stimulate  the  stomach  in  some  cases 
of  dyspepsia,  and  to  excite  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines, 
especially  when  they  are  torpid,  as  in  paralysis.  The  powder  made 
into  a  paste  with  water,  is  commonly  used  ai  a  condiment  with  ani- 

•  The  late  Dr.  Barton  says  the  root  of  the  aristolochia  sinlm  of  L'Hcn*ilIcr, 
which  grows  in  various  parts  of  the  United  SUUe%  i«v  for  certain  purposely 
pefhaps  preferable  to  the  common  snakcroot. 
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mal  food;  infused  in  water,  it  proves  emetic  when  taken  in  conside* 
rable  doses,  and  in  smaller  ones,  acts  as  a  diuretic  and  aperient; 
bat  it  is  more  frequently  applied  exter^iaUj  as  a  topical  stimulus, 
nade  ipto  t  |MSte  or  sinapism  with  Tincgar  and  bread-crumb.  A 
weak  infttsion  of  moBtard-oeed  has  heen  employed  with  sncoess  to 
check  Tomitiitt. 


SISYMBRIUM  NASTURTIUM.  E. 

m 

(kmmiM  Water  Creue9.    T%t  Beeeni  Herb* 

Tins  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  clear  springs  and  rivn* 
lets  throughont  TBritain.  Its  leaves  remain  green  all  the  year,  hot 
are  in  greatest  perfection  in  the  spring.  They  have  a  quick  pungent 
smell,  (when  rubbed  betwixt  the  fingers,)  and  an  acrid  taste,  similar 
to  that  uf  scurvy-^ra«;f>,  but  weaker.  By  drying  or  boiling,  it  loses 
its  sensible  qualities  entirely. 

Medical  use, — It  acts  as  a  gentle  stimulant  and  diuretic;  for  these 
purposes,  the  expressed  juice,  which  contains  the  peculiar  taste  and 
pungency  of  the  herb,  may  be  taken  in  doses  of  an  ounce  or  two,  and 
continued  for  a  considerable  time. 


SIUM  NODIFLORUM.  D. 

Procumbent  Water  Parsnip.    The  Herb. 
PaUandria  Digyma,  NaU  Ord.  UmbeUatm, 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  rivers  and  ditches  in 
England.  It  was  formerly  al!eo;ed  to  be  not  only  a  diuretic,  but 
also  an  emmcnagogue  anil  lithontriptic.  With  these  intentions, 
however,'it  is  not  now  employed.  l)r.  Withering  mentions,  that  a 
young  lady  of  six  years  old,  was  cured  of  an  obstinate  cutaneous  dis- 
ease oy  taking  three  large  spoonfuls  of  the  juice  twice  a  da^ ;  and 
he  adds,  that  he  has  given  repeatedly  to  adults  three  or  four  ounces 
every  morning,  in  similar  complaints.  In  sncK  doses  it  neither  af- 
fects the  hea^  stomach,  nor  bowels.  Children  take  it  readily  when 
niied  with  milk. 


SARSAPARILLA.  Z.  D.   SMILAX  SARSAPAillLLA.  E. 

SarsaparUla.     The  Root, 
IHcKta  Hexandria.  Nat  Ord.  SarmeniaccT^  Linn.  Jlsparagi,  Jus*. 

This  root  is  brought  from  the  Spanish  West  Indies.  It  consists 
of  a  great  number  of  long  strings  hanging  from  one  head:  the  long 
roots,  the  only  part  made  use  of,  are  of  a  blackish  colour  on  the  out- 
side and  white  within,  about  the  thickness  of  a  goose-qnil),  or  thicker, 
flexible,  composed  of  a  very  small  woody  heart,  surrounded  with 
fibres  running  their  whole  length,  which  renders  them  extremely  apt 
to  split.  They  have  a  glutinous,  bitterish,  not  un;;rateful  ta^ite,  and 
no  smell.  Inferior  kinds  of  this  root  are  also  sold.  They  are  in 
general  thicker,  of  a  paler  colour  on  the  outside,  and  less  white 
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within,  with  a  much  thicker  woody  heart.  Neumann  got  from  960 
grainst  S60  wtterj,  and  10  alcoholic  «xtraet|  and  iayenelj,  £40 
aieolioltCf  and  ISO  watery. 

Medieid  tit It  was  orat  brong^t  into  Europe  bj  the  8paniardi» 
about  the  year  ISGBf  with  the  character  uf  being  a  apecinc  for  the 
cure  of  the  lues  venerea,  a  dlseq^e  which  made  its  appearance  a  litt&e 
before  that  time,  and  likewise  of  several  obstinate  chronic  disorders. 
It  is,  hovvpvor,  a  very  inert,  mucilaginous  substance;  and  the  dia- 
phoresis, which  it  is  soinetimcs  supposed  to  produce,  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  warm  and  diluent  regimen  employed  at  the  same  time. 
More  recently,  however,  it  has  come  into  favour  for  the  cure  of  many 
cutaneous  affections,  and  especially  of  syphiloid  diseases;  and  if  upon 
jubt  grounds,  it  will  explain  why  it  should  have  been  so  strongly  re- 
commended in  BjpbiliSy  and  why  it  ahovid  have  failed. 

(d^8inaptrinii»  Fkam.  CT.  &  and  PAiJL— San.  Radix.  PAom.  F«dk 


SODA.— MXERAL  JILKJIU. 

Sodiunif  the  baae  of  aoda*  resembles  in  its  appearance  ailver,  hu 
great  lustre,  and  is  a  conductor  of  electricity.  It  fuses  at  200°  Fah- 
renheit.   It  is  not  volatilized  by  the  heat  which  melts  plate  gliMB. 

Its  specific  gravity  is  0.9348,  water  being  1.  It  absorbs  oxygen 
slowly  from  the  atmosphere,  and  at  a  higii  temperature  burns  with 
bright  sparks.  It  decomposes  water  with  efiervescencey  and  is  in- 
flamed by  nitrous  acid. 

Protoxyd  of  sodium,  scarcely  known;  of  a  dark  gray  colour. 

Soda,  of  a  gray  colour,  and  vitreous  fracture^  a  non-conductor  of 
electricity. 

Ifydrai  tf  ModOf  formerlj  oonndered  as  pure  soda,  contains  22 
percent,  of  water,  which  cannot  be  separated  b^heat,  of  ^crayish- 
white  colour,  urinona  taste,  and  boming  cauaticity,  acting  with  con- 
aiderable  violence  on  animal  matter.  Water,  in  a  certain  propor- 
tion, when  thrown  upon  it,  is  absorbed  and  solidified,  with  the  dis- 
engagement of  caloric,  and  a  lizivial  smell.  A  laiger  qaantitj  dis- 
solves it.  From  the  atmosphere  it  absorbs  moisture  and  carbonic 
acid,  becoming  less  caustic.  In  the  fire  It  melts  like  an  oily  sub- 
stance, boils,  and  is  converted  into  vnpour,  but  is  incombustible.  It 
is  crystal lizable  into  transparent  prismatic  crystals.  It  changes  ve- 
getable blues  to  green;  unites  with  all  the  acids,  oils,  sulphur,  sul- 
phureted  hydrogen,  phosphorus,  many  metallic  oxyds,  and  the  earths. 
It  forma  the^  basis  of  rock-salt,  and  sea  salt;  is  obtained  from  the 
ashea  of  marine  plants,  and  exists  in  some  minerals. 

Sodium  readily  forma  sulphurets  and  phosphureta,  which  are  leas 
inflammable  than  those  of  potassium. 

Potassium  and  sodium  combine  readilj  in  various  proportions.  A 
small  quantity  of  potassium  renders  sodium  brittle  and  very  soft  A 
small  quantity  of  sodium  renders  potassium  fluid  at  ia  very  common 
temperature,  and  reduces  its  specific  gravity  considerably. 
^  (Ci"  It  is  extremelv  difficult  to  reconcile  the  different  names  of  the  combina- 
.  tioiit  of  soda  and  carbonic  acid,  as  found  in  the  diffluent  Fhartm,  of  L\  S., 
PkiL  and  N,  IM^  nor  are  the  Ibnnl  of  preparation  lem  diiftoidaat  The  car- 
bonatoftodaorthe  Vn&Pkam.  laSO^UpMpaie^b^thefiicomlaertfaeLoB. 
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doQ  ftnd  Ediobiuvh  coUegei»  as  hereafter  stated.  The  carbonat  of  soda  of  the 
jn  r.  Fkmrm.  Cmmrbmrnt  if  ^PkO.  Phmm.J  ia  prepared  by  dinolfiiic 
one  pound  of  subcarbonate  of  toda,  (carbonat  of  soda,  PhiL  Pkmnu  J  In  tluee 
pints  of  distilled  water,  and  saturating  it  with  carbooie  acid  la  a  piQper  faiie^ 
at  in  makings  the  carbonat  of  potash. 

The  sodK  carbonas  of  the  N.  F.  Fharm.  as  given  in  the  preparata,  is  a  differ- 
enlsilt ftWB that^  underllie  flune iiaDie»  lo  the  lisl  of  medielM^  and  k  the 
impure  salt,  or  Barilla,  we  presume.  Altogpether,  there  is  a  mass  of  confusion 
that  requires  arrangement  and  agreement.  The  carbonat  of  soda  of  the  Phil. 
Udf  is  scarcely  that,  of  which  amongst  the  foimukt,  the  drUd  carbcnai  is  made. 

Soda  Impura.  L.    Carbonas  Sod^  Imfurus.  E.    Barilla.  D. 

Jhtipun  Carbona  (f  Sod4U  BaritteL  Fixtd  MmtqI  MudL 

Soda  ii)  a  verj  common  mineral  production.  It  is  the  basis  of  sea- 
mlti  and  combmed  with  carbonic  acid,  it  it  found  on  the  inrftce  of 
tiie  eurtii  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Bartmrj,  Hungary,  &c  and  is  oiitiined  hj 
tbe  inoinentioii  of  marine  vegetables,  especially  the  salaola  lodk  ' 
and  ludi,  the  aalicomla,  berbacea,  &c  The  Spaniards  even  cnltlvaAo 
tfaeae  in  salt  marshes  for  the  sake  of  the  soda.  After  being  cut  down, 
thej  are  dried  like  hay.  A  deep  pit  is  then  prepared,  and  a  bundle 
or  two  of  the  dried  vegetables  set  on  fire  are  thrown  into  it  When 
well  kindled,  other  bundles  are  thrown  in  until  the  pit  is  filled. 
"When  the  incineration  is  completed,  the  soda  is  found  in  the  bot- 
tom, caked  into  a  solid  mass,  which  is  worked  like  a  stony  substance. 
When  good,  it  is  firm,  hard,  heavy,  dry,  sonorous,  spongy,  and  in- 
ternally of  a  blue  colour,  mixed  with  white  spots,  does  not  deli- 
qnesce,  emits  no  unpleasant  smell  on  sointion,  and  does  not  leave  n 
laree  proportion  of  insoluble  natter.  Incinerated  soda  is  Inixed 
wim  potass,  mnriat  of  soda,  and  other  saline  matters^  mineral  soda 
with  clay  and  other  earthy  substances.  The  Egyptian  soda  was 
reckoned  the  best;  then  the  Spanish,  (Barillai)  afterwards  the  Car- 
tliageniani  and  that  prepared  from  different  sj^sciea  of  fucif  (kelp») 
ia  the  worst. 

But  all  these  carbonated  sodas  are  inferior  in  purity  to  those  now 
manufactured  in  Britain,  by  decomposing  the  sulphat  of  soda. 

That  commonly  used,  is  obtained  by  the  bleacners  as  a  residuum 
in  their  method  of  preparing  oxygenized  muriatic  acid,  by  decom- 
posing muriat  of  soda  with  sulphuiic  acid  aud  Uie  black  oxjd  of 
man&anese. 
The  sulphat  of  soda  is  decomposedf 
!•  By  carbonat  of  potass.  Mr.  Aecam  has  described  themani- 
pnlations  of  this  mode.   A  boiling  concentrated  solntion  of 
about  560  pounds  of  American  potashes  is  ladled  into  a  boU* 
ing  solution  of  500  pounds  of  sulpliat  of  soda,  agitated  to« 

SBther,  and  the  whole  quickly  heated  to  ebullition.  It  is*then 
rawn  off  into  leaden  cisterns,  lined  with  thick  sheet-lead, 
and  allowed  to  cod  in  a  temperature  which  should  not  ex- 
ceed 55'^, 

The  fluid  is  then  drawn  off,  and  the  mass  of  salt  washed  with 
cold  water,  to  free  it  from  impurities,  and  again  put  into  the 
boiler  with  clean  water.  This  second  solution  is  also  evapo- 
rated at  a  low  beat,  as  long  as  any  pellicles  of  sulphat  of  po> 
tass  form  on  its  rar&Qey  and  fUl  to  the  bottom  or  the  llnid. 
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The  fire  u  then  WtMimwn»  asA  ttM  (faU  MM  Mil  into 
efiBtm  to  tmtalUze  Unlcn  tiie  fliid  be  allowed  to  cool 
pretty  low  befbre  it  is  removed  to  crjttallize,  tiie  aalt  oMiiii^ 
ed  wUl  contain  sulphat  of  potais. 
'  1U  Bj  aoetat  of  lime.  The  acetic  acid  for  thia  purpose  is  ob- 
tained bj  distiUat&OB  from  wood»  doriiig  its  oonTersioa  iota 
charcoal. 

5.  By  litharge  or  sub-acetat  of  lead.    Very  pure  carbonat  of 
soda  is  prepared  by  this  process  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh- 
4.  By  decomposing  the  sulphuric  acid  by  charcoal.  About  500 
weight  of  sulphat  ot  soda,  and  100  weight  of  charcoal,  are 
ground  together,  and  the  mixture  exposed  in  a  reverbcratory 
furnace  until  it  becomes  pasty.   It  is  then  transferred  into 
large  casks,  and  liilviaeM.  The  IcT  ia  afterwarda  eraporatod 
aML  cmtalUied.   By  tfalSv  or  a  ainular  proceaat  very  pare 
carbenat  of  ooda  ia  nannfactared  in  the  west  of  Sootland. 
On  tiM  contlaeatt  muriat  of  aoda  ia  aometimea  deooaqiaaad  by 
potass,  and  sometimes  by  lime. 

Carbonat  of  aoda  is  an  articie  of  tbe  greatest  impactance  in  BMnjr 
manufactures. 

Medical  me. — In  medicine  it  possesses  similar  virtues  with  the 
carbonat  of  potass;  and  from  its  crystallizability  and  efflorescence 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  preferable  to  it,  because  its  dose  may 
be  more  accurately  ascertained,  and  it  may  be  given  either  in  the 
form  of  powder  or  made  up  into  pills. 


(TT  aote  Mibetfteemb  Ptorww  R  &  im.  Sodr  cmboossi  fkam.  M 
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SOM  SUBOARBONAS*  £*  D-  Z.    SaL  SoBJS. 

Aitaitastf  Of  Mfk 

Take  of  impure  Carbonat  of  Soda,  any  quantity. — Bruise  tii  then 
hoUinwaiifM(Mih€9mh€4u96IM.  FUierihe9okaianthfmigh 
pcfper^  and  evt^r&tt U in m iron V€99^  to  thai  (fterUJuu timi' 
es  tht  soft  may  erytiaUize,  £• 

These  directions  are  principally  intended  for  the  purification  of 
the  Spanish  barilla,  which  is  a  fused  mass,  consisting  indeed  prin- 
cipally of  carbonat  of  soda^  but  also  containing  charcoal^  earths,  and 
otner  salts.  Fronr  the  two  firat  causes  of  imparity,  it  is  caaily  sepsf 
rated  bj  solution  and  liltrationf  and  the  salts  mar  be  separaled  by 
taking  advantage  of  their  diierent  aolabilitj  in  cold  and  in  not  water* 
Frequently  the  soda  does  not  crystallize  fraeljf  from  not  being  satu- 
rated with  carbonic  acid,  whica  ia  the  reason  why  the  London  Col- 
lege order  the  solution  to  be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  eight 
days,  that  it  may  absorb  carbonic  acid,  before  they  attempt  the  crvs- 
tanization  of  the  salts.  But  the  preparation  of  carbonat  of  sotb,  by 
the  decomposition  of  sulphat  of  soda,  has  now  become  a  manufacture, 
and  is  carried  to  such  perfection,  that  its  further  purification  is  al- 
most unnecessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  apothecary. 

The  primitive  form  is  an  octohedron,  with  a  rhombic  base  of  60* 

and  120^,  the  planes  of  which  meet  at  the  summit  at  104,  and  at  the 
taemt7tG»« 

Thm  sii«  tsvoiiiifiBBt'«ouiponMte  of  evbaiia  aoidaM  iodat  tto 
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Dne  containing  precisely  half  as  much  carbonic  teid  as  the  other; 
The  first,  or  subcarbonatf  ia  obtained  bj  carefully  ncrystalUzing  uU 
soda  of  commerce. 

If  100  grains  of  the  salt  be  slowly  added  to  a  quantity  of  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  more  than  sufficient  for  saturation,  and  of  known 
Weight,  the  loss  of  weight  will  show  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
contained  in  100  grains.  From  experiments  of  this  kind,  joined 
wUb  otiiirt  on  its  loss  by  fusion,  Berard  deduces  its  composition  to  be 

Acid,   13.98    100    60 

Baae»   23.33    166    100 

Wafer,  •  68.69 


Independently  of  the  water  of  <^tellizttion,  its  compoaiflott  hit 
been  diifiBrantlj  stated,  viz.  100  grains  contain 

Acid.  Base. 

According  to  Berard  -  «  S7.50*-  -  62.50 

•  Dulong  .......  40.09  •  -  -  59.91 

  Dal  ton   40.40    59.60 

 Kiaproth   42.     -  -  -  58. 

  Kirwan   40.10  -  -  -  59.90 

Its  atomic  constitution  is  sup^iosed  by  Mr*  Dalton  to  be  one  atom 
of  soda  with  one  atom  of  carbonic  acid. 

When  a  solution  of  the  subcarbonat  of  soda  is  saturated,  by  pass- 
ing through  it  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  when  a  solution  of 
100  parts  of  the  salt  are  heated  with  one  of  fourteen  parts  of  sub- 
caibonat  of  ammonia*  we  obtain  by^vaporation  an  indistinctly  crys- 
tallized  salt,  which  is  the  li-tmh^iM  mtodjcu  The  taste  of  this  salt  ^ 
is  mndi  milder  than  that  of  the  subtaroonat;  and  it  requires  a  mudh 
larger  quantity  of  water  for  sdution.  To  bring  soda  to  this  state  of 
mitaration,  100  parts  of  the  alkali  reauire  125.33  of  carbonic  acid. 
The  bi-caxbonat  is  therefore  composeot  i|i  100  parts* 

Acid.  Bate.  Water. 
According  to  Berard,  of  49.95  -  -  -  29.85  -  -  -  20.20 
 Rose  -  -  -  -  49.     -  -  -  37.     -  -  -  14. 

And  as  the  acid  in  this  salt  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  double  that 
of  the  subcarbonat,  it  must  be  constituted  of  two  atoms  of  acid  and 
one  atom  of  soda.  By  eiposore  to  a  red  heat,  the  whole  of  its  water, 
and  half  its  carbonic  acia  are  ezpelledi  and  it  is  converted  into  thp 
dry  subcarbonat. 

The  Sods  8vbesii»oiMHi  ef  Ymk  Phmn.  is,  equally  wkS^  the  Sods 
Carbonas,  translated  Carbonate  of  Soda.  We  believe  the  salt  is  tbsthefetiesS* 
od  oi;  bat  lea^r  il  is  diiBoidt  to  say  ittsciaely  what  ii  inteod^ 

8oDM  Carbonas.  If  B»  Carbtmat  of  Soda, 

Take  of  Subcarbonat  of  soda,  otie  pound;  Subcarbonat  of  ammonia, 
three  ounces;  Distilled  tvater,  one  pint* — Md  the  ammonia  to  the 
subcarbonat  of  soda  dissolved  in  the  water;  then  apply  a  heat  of 
180°,  in  a  sand  bath  for  three  hours,  until  ail  the  ammonia  b$  er- 
jMtfsd.  Zm%,  Hi  u  aside  io  eiystelttM.  M  th»  mum  mmmw 
tvtporaUiheretkhiary  liquor^  and Miiii  a$id$ again ta9ryH^Kz§. 

This  is  the  process  parsued  in  the  Fharm.  U.  S,j  th^se  of 
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Fork  Kud  Phil,  adopt  a  diffsreiit  plan  aa  may  be  seen  bj  referrii^ 
to  p.  589. 

Tina  aait  bean  theaame  relation  to  the  aubcarbonat  of  soda  that 
the  carbonat  of  potass  dots  to  its  snbcariraoat.  Klapnotii  liist  d»* 
aaribadit,  and  says  it  connsta  of  39  carbonic  add,  SSaoda,  andM 

water.    It  is  found  native  in  hard  striated  masaaa  In  the  province  of 

Bukena,  in  Africa,  and  is  called  trona, 
Mr.  Phillips  objects  on  caknUtion  to  the  quantity  of  carbonat  of 

ammonia  employed,  as  unnecessarily  too  large;  for  in  subcarbonat  of 
soda,  the  alKali  is  to  the  acid  as  three  to  two,  and  in  th(^  carbonat 
they  are  equal,  and  in  100  parts  of  crystals  of  subcarbonat  are  35  of 
salt,  consisting  of  21  soda  and  14  acid,  requiring  therefore  7  addi* 
tional  acid  to  neutralize  it  Now,  as  100  carbonat  of  ammonia  con- 
tains 50  acid,  it  follows  that  14  will  furnish  the  necessary  acid,  wad 
that  25,  the  quantity  ordered  by  the  college,  is  excessive. 

SODM  SUBOA&BOKAS  ExSlCCATUS.  L» 
CAmBOVAS  SODJI  SlOOATUK.  />• 

BrUd  Subcarbonat  (Carbonat.  D,)  of  Soda. 

Take  of  Subcarbonat  of  Soda,  a  pound. — ^pply  to  it  a  boiling  heat 
in  a  clean  iron  vessel  until  it  becomes  perfectly  dry,  and  at  the 
iome  time  constantly  stir  it  with  an  iron  rod.  Lastly^  redact  it  to 
powder.  L. 

Subcarbonat  of  soda,  deprived  of  its  water  of  crystallization,  is  a 
very  excellent  remedy,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr,  Beddoes: 
he  desires  it  to  be  prepared  by.  simply  exposing  the  pounded  crys- 
tals before  the  fi  re,  which  appears  to  be  preferable  to  the  process 
directed  by  some  of  the  colleges,  in  which  much  of  the  carbonic  acid 
my'be  expelled.  By  simple  efflorescence,  crystallized  carbonat  of 
soda  loses  more  thanludf  ita  weight,  and  Alls  down  into  a  fine  per- 
manent powder.  Whenever  soda  is  prescribed  in  the  form  of  pills, 
the  effloresced  carbonat  is  to  be  used,  as,  when  made  of  the  crystal- 
lized salt,  they  crack  and  fall  to  pieces  by  theaction  of  theair  upon 
them,  abstracting  the  water  of  crystallization. 

Medical  use, — Dr.  Beddoes  first  recommended  the  powder  of  ef- 
floresced soda,  in  calculous  complaints,  as  a  substitute  for  the  super- 
carbonated  alkaline  waters,  when  these  produced  giddiness,  or  were 
too  expeuhive:  but  its  use  has  since  been  extended  much  further; 
and  it  is  found  to  be  not  only  an  excellent  antacid,  but  seems  al- 
moat  to  possess  specific  virtues  in  afi'ections  of  the  urinary  organs. 
Ctoe  or  two  scruples  may  be  given'  in  the  course  of  the  day,  in  the 
mm  of  powder,  or  in  pills,  made  np  with  soap  and  some  aromatics. 

Sod*  SubcM^onas  Bsiieeatu%  PAsrsi.  A  and  if.  IM.— Sodc  Gsn 
boaas  Riiiccitu%  FM  Fkarm, 

* 

AqvA  Smn-CAHBONATis  Sod^e.  B. 

Solution  of  Super-Carbonat  of  Soda.   Soda  Water. 

J7de  19  prepared  from  ienpounde  ef  sMtfer,  and  Aao  owieet  of  or- 
honxu  of  soda,  tn  the  earn  manner  ae  the  water  of  mner<arbanai 

of  potaee* 

Bj  aapanatnnting  soda  inth  aaibaiiio  aci4»  tt  ia  niidcred  mora 
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agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  maj  be  taken  in  lai^r  quantltieBy  with- 
out affecting  the  stomach.  This  is  now  in  common  use  as  a  cooling 
beverage  under  the  title  of  soda  water;  and  it  may  not  be  unneces- 
sary to  mention,  that  its  place  cannot  be  at  all  supplied  by  what  is 
sold  as  soda  powder,  which  is  not  a  supercarbonat  of  soda,  but  mere- 
ly a  mixture  of  salts,  which  effervesces  on  bein^  dissolved.  Indeed, 
one  moment's  reflection  must  show  the  impossibility  of  reducing  to 
a  solid  form  a  salt  which  cannot  exist  ia  aolatioii,  except  under  very 
l^t  praadra. 

Wmii  are  called  soddie  fowdtrB^  as  prepared  in  Great  Britein,  are 
cootKbied  in  two  distinct  papersy  the  one  blue,  the  other  white;  the 
powder  contained  in  the  former,  consists  of  half  a  drachm  of  carho- 
naicftodtlf  that  in  the  latter,  of  twenty -five  grains  of  tartaric  add. 
These  powders  require  half  a  pint  of  water,  it  is  evident,  that  what  • 
is  thus  drank  is  not  soda  water,  which  is  a  solution  of  super-carbo- 
nated soda;  whereas  the  solution  of  the  sodaic  powders,  is  a  tartrai 
of  aoda,  with  a  small  portion  of  carbonic  acid  diffused  through  it. 

The  patent  Seidlitz  powders,  in  like  manner,  consist  of  two 
drachms  of  tartarized  soda,  and  two  scruples  of  carbonat  of  soda,  in 
white  paper;  and  thirty-five  grains  of  tartaric  acid  in  a  blue  paper. 
The  Ibmer  is  diatolvea  in  huf  a  pint  of  waterf  and  the  latter  is  tiien 
added  to  it|  it  ia  drank  in  the  state  of  effenrescence. 

iiyUtmtFkmm.  V.8,uAN.  Terkt  omitted  in  that  of 

SoDJB  Prospras.  E.  D.  Phosphat  of  Soda. 

Take  of  Bones  burnt  to  whiteness,  and  powdered,  ten  pounds;  Sul- 
phuric acid,  six  pounds;  ff  'ater,  nine  pounds. — Jidix  the  powder 
with  the  sulphuric  acid  in  an  earthen  vessel,  then  add  the  water, 
and  mix  again,  TTun  phce  the  vessel  in  a  vapour  bath^  and  di- 
ge$i  far  thru  days;  after  which  dibde  the  mast  with  rdne  pound* 
fnore  ^boUmg  water ^  and  ttrmn  the  Uquor  through  a  strong  Unm 
do^. pouring  over  it  boiling  water^  in  small  quantities  at  a  timOt 
mUil  the  whole  add  be  washed  out.  Set  by  the  otrained  liquor, 
that  the  impurities  may  subside,  decant  the  clear  solution,  and 
evaporate  it  to  nine  pounds.  To  this  liquor,  poured  from  the  im- 
purities, add  carbonat  of  soda,  dissolved  in  warm  water,  until  the 
effervescence  cease.  Filter  the  neutralized  liquor,  and  set  it  aside  to 
crystallize.  To  the  liquor  that  remains  after  the  crystals  are  taken 
out,  add  a  little  carbonat  of  soda,  if  necessary,  so  as  to  saturate 
exactly  the  phosphoric  acia,  and  dispose  the  liquor,  by  evaporation, 
to  form  crystals.  Lastly ^  the  crystals  are  to  be  kept  in  a  well- 
doud  vesioL  E. 

The  first  part  of  this  process  consists  in  destroying  the  gelatin  of 
the  bones  by  the  action  of  heat.  When  burnt  to  perfect  wliitencss, 
they  retain  their  form,  but  become  friable,  and  consist  of  pliosphat 
of  lime,  mixed  with  a  very  little  carbonat  of  lime  and  carbonat  of 
foda*  In  perferming  this  part  of  the  process*  we  must  take  care  not 
to  heat  the  bones  to  a  bilght  red^^aa  by  it  they  nndem  a  kind  of 
lami-fusion,  and  give  out  a  phosphoric  li^t.  The  complete  combaa- 
Hon  of  the  charcoal  is  facilitated  bj  the  free  contact  of  the  air;  we . 
must  therefore  bring  every  part  in  succession  to  the  aurfacoy  and 
-break  the  larger  pieces. 

In  tho  wtfmid  fart  of  the  prooesiy  the  phosphat  of  lime  is  decon* 
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posed  bj  the  sulphuric  acid.  This  decomposition  is  however  onljr 
partial.  The  sulphuric  acid  combines  with  part  of  the  lime^,  and 
forms  insoluble  sulphat  of  lime.  The  phosphoric  acid  separated  from 
that  portion  of  lime,  immediately  combines  with  the  rest  of  the 
■hoephat  of  limey  and  fennt  super-phosphat  of  limey  wbieh  is  netted 
ther  decempoeeble  bf  tvlpharie  teid. 

The  Mper-phoipliftt  of  lime  thee  fermedt  ie  eoMile  in  wtterf  M 
MM  the  eolphat  of  lime^  with  which  it  is  mixed,  concretes  into  a  ywj 
eolid  meMy  it  is  in  some  measure  defended  from  the  action  of  water* 
On  this  account  the  whole  mass  is  directed  to  be  digested  for  three 
days  in  vapour,  bv  which  means  it  is  thorous^hly  penetrated  and  pre- 
pared for  solution  in  the  boilino;  water,  which  is  afterwards  poured 
OQ  it  It  is  probably  to  render  the  subsequent  solution  easier,  that  ; 
Thenard  directs  the  bone-ashes  to  be  made  into  a  thin  paste  ("^out^e^ 
with  water,  before  the  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  them. 

Having  thus  gut  a  suiuuoa  of  super- phusphat  ot  lime,  it  is  next 
deeempoeed  b^  carbonat  of  eoda,  dissolved  in  water.   This  deeofli* 

K'tioDy  likowiaoy  ie  oalj  partuty  as  it deprim  the  tuper-phosphat  ef 
I  of  its  esceei  of  addonly,  and  redeces  it  to  the  stale  or  plie»* 
phat  The  phosphat  of  lime,  being  insoluble,  is  easily  separated  by 
nItratioD,  and  the  phosphat  of  soda  remains  in  solntion.  Accerdiqg 
to  Thenard,  the  nicest  point  in  the  whole  process  is  the  determina- 
tion of  the  proper  quantity  of  carbonat  of  soda  to  be  added.  As  the 
phosphat  ot  soda  does  not  crystallize  freely,  unless  there  be  a  slijrht 
excess  of  base,  he  directs  that  a  little  more  carbonat  of  soda  be  added 
than  what  is  merely  sufficient  to  saturate  the  excess  ot  acid  in  the 
super-phosphat  of  lime,  but  not  to  continue  the  addition  until  it 
cease  to  produce  any  precipitate.  We  must  also  take  care  not  to 
carry  the  evaporation  of  a  solntion  of  phosphat  of  eoda  lo  Ihr  ae  to 
ftrm  a  pellicle,  for  it  then  oonoretes  into  an  irregnlar  maety  and  Awe 
not  form  beautiful  crystala.  After  each  crystal lizationy  we  mnsteift* 
mine  the  liquor  which  remaiuOy  and  if  it  be  acid,  or  merely  nentnlf 
add  to  it  a  little  of  the  solution  of  carbonat  of  soda.  In  tibis  waj 
Thenard  *i;ot  from  ^MOO  parts  of  bone-ashe?,  700  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  667  of  carbonat  of  soda,  885  of  phosphat  of  soda.  According  to 
Fourcroy,  phosphat  of  lime  consists  of  0.41  acid  and  0.59  lime;  and 
super-phosphat  of  lime,  of  0.54  acid  and  0.46  lime;  phosphat  of  lime, 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  is  only  deprived  of  0.24  lime,  and 
changed  into  0.76  of  super-phosphat,  consisting  of  0.59  phosphat  of 
lime,  and  O.ir  phosphoric  acidy  and  it  is  only  with  this  portion  of 
acid  that  we  are  able  to  combine  soda.  Fonrcrpr  is  also  of  oaiaioii 
that  phosphat  of  lime  requires  only  0.4  of  iti  woght  of  sniphmie  add 
to  deoompose  it,  whereas  0.6  are  employ^  bv  the  Edinburgh  Cel- 
Im,  and  others  use  even  0.7.  This  is  not  onljTy  therefore,  a  waste 
or  icidy  but  renders  the  prodnet  impure,  by  being  miied  with  sal- 
phat  of  soda,  which  is  sometimes  actually  the  case  in  the  phosphat 
of  soda  of  commerce.  Besides,  as  bone-ashes  are  of  very  little  value, 
it  is  better  that  a  portion  of  them  should  escape  undecompoaed  thaa 
that  an  excess  of  acid  should  be  added  to  them. 

Mr.  Funcke,  of  Linz,  has  discovered  a  stiil  more  economical  and 
exoeditious  method.  It  consists  in  saturating  the  excess  of  lime  in 
oaloined  bones  with  dilated  iolphnric  acid,  and  then  dissolving  the 
mmaning  phosphat  ef  lime  in  vlirie  Mid.  T»thiiaehitioB  headdi 
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an  equal  quantity  of  Bulphat  of  soda,  and  then  recovers  the  nitric 
acid  by  distillation.  The  phosphat  of  soda  is  then  separated  from 
the  sulphat  of  lime,  by  the  aQubion  of  water  and  crystallization. 

Phosphai  of  soda  crystallizai  in  rhomboidal  priMM,  terminated  by 
timoHiidad  pyramids.  Its  taste  resembles  that  of  cominoa  salt  At 
eo^  it  is  sJnble  in  iwr  parts  of  water,  and  at  £1£<^  in  two.  Itef* 
-  flmsces  in  tlie  air.  By  beat  it  nader^pes  the  watery  fusion,  and  at 
last  melts  into  a  white  mass.  It  consists,  according  to  Thenard,  of 
15  phosphoric  acid,  19  soda,  and  66  water  of  crystallizatioii.  It  is 
decomposed  by  most  of  the  salts  having  an  earthy  base. 

Medical  use. — Phosphat  of  soda  was  introduced  into  the  practice 
of  physic  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  Pearson,  of  London.  It  possesses  the 
same  medical  qualities  as  sulphat  of  soda,  and  the  tartt  at  of  potass 
and  soda;  being  an  excellent  purg«  in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  or 
ten  drachms;  and  has  the  peculiar  advantage  over  thcbc  two  salts  of 
being  much  less  nauseous  than  they  are.  Its  taste  b  extremely  simi- 
lar to  tiiat  of  common  salt;  and  when  ^ven  in  a  basin  of  water-grael« 
er  ▼esl4Mralh  made  without  salt»  it  is  scarcely  perceptible  by  the 
palate,  and  consequently  it  is  well  adapted  fojr  patients  whose  sto* 
machs  are  delicate,  and  who  hate  an  antipathy  against  the  other 
ndts.  The  only  objection^  to  its  general  use  is  the  very  great  dif- 
ference between  its  price  and  that  of  sulphat  of  sodSf  a  difference 
which  might  certainly  be  diminished. 

0^  Name  and  pic^antion  as  above*  in  the  three  pbarmacopoiiaa. 

MuniAS  SoD£.      L.  J),    Sal  Commune. 

MtriatrfSadtu   Common  Sea  Soli.  SaU. 

This  is  the  most  common  ef  all  the  neutral  salts.  It  is  not  only 
fMMid  in  iamsBse  Msse^  on  and  under  the  earth's  sor&oev  uA 
contained  in  great  quantities  in  many  salt  springs,  but  it  Ih  the  cause 
of  the  saltnees  of  the  sea. 

Native  muriat  of  soda  presents  two  varieties,  the  lamellar  and 
llbrous.  It  is  liMttd  in  P^nd,  Hungary,  Spain,  Bagland,  &c.  When 
not  perfectly  pure,  it  is  purified  by  solution  and  crystallization. 

Salt  springs  occur  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  The  quantity  of 
muriat  of  soda  contained  in  these  varies,  from  an  inconsiderable 
^antity,  even  up  to  one-third. 

Sea  water  vanes  much  in  strength.  It  is  said  to  contain  most 
salt,  in  warm  climates,  and  at  great  depths. 

Muriat  of  soda,  obtained  from  these  natural  solutions  of  it  by 
evaporation  and  crystallization,  is  seldom  pure,  but  commonly  mix- 
ed with  earthy  muiiats,  which  being  deliqueseent  salts,  dispose  il  to 
nttraot  molstnrs  from  the  atmosptere.  It  may,  however^  be  pari- 
iied.  by  yrscipttataiir  tiie  earths  hv  meaw  of  carhenat  ef  seiia»  or  bj  ' 
ssashing  the  crystaluzed  salt  with  a  satorated  sslution  of  muriat  of 
ande,  heated  to  ebnllition.  In  this  state  it  is  not  oapable  of  dissolv- 
ing  any  more  muriat  of  soda,  but  will  disMdv«  a  oonsiteable  ^iw&- 
"tity  of'^ the  earthy  muriats. 

Muriat  of  soda  has  a  pure  salt  taste,  is  soluble  in  2.8  times  its 
weight  of  water  at  60%  and  in  2.76  at  212**.  It  is  not  soluble  in 
alconol.  By  the  action  of  heat  it  first  decrepitates,  then  melts,  and 
lastly,  soblioies  without  decomposition.   The  primitive  form  of  its 
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crystals  is  cubic,  and  thej  are  permanent  in  the  atmosphere.  Ac* 
cording  to  kirwan,  thej  coBttst  of 38.88  miiriatie  add,  53  aod«»  and 
a  1ft  water.  It  is  decomposed  hj  the  sulphuric  and  nitric  adib,  bj 
potass  and  barrta,  bj  secondarj  salts  containing  theso»  and  bj  me- 
talline salts,  wbose  base  forms  an  insoluble  com|MHind  with  mnriatie 
acid.    It  is  also  ffraduallj  decomposed  by  lime,  iron,  and  lithaq^ 

Medical  fise.— -Muriat  of  soda  is^ne  oi  the  most  important  articles 
in  the  arts,  and  in  domestic  economy.  As  a  medicine,  it  is  useful 
in  some  cases  of  dyspepsia;  and  in  large  doses  it  is  said  to  checic 
vomiting  of  blood.  It  is  a  common  ingredient  in  stimulating  clys- 
ters, and  is  sometimes  applied  externally  as  a  fomentation  to  bruises^ 
or  in  the  form  of  bath,  as  a  gentle  stimulus  to  the  whole  surface  of 
the  body.    It  is  also  employed  as  an  anthelmintic. 

Qj*  Bodx miiiisi»  Fkarm,  UiS-wndN,  PM.— We  thmuriit  tiie  PUrm,^ 
PhiL  had  omitted  this  impoftant  salt,  and  were  about  to  tMt^  aeainst  it,  when 
fortunate^  we  disoorend  our  old  Jriendf  under  the  fMPMie  of  dodii  Chkri- 
duml! 

MuRiAs  Soda  Siooatum.  D.   Dried  Murkd  ef  Soda. 

Take  of  Mtinat  of  soda^  any  quantity. ^Roast  it  over  the  fire  in  an 
iron  vessel^  loosely  covered^  imtil  it  cease  to  decrqntate^  agitating  it 
from  time  to  time,  D, 

By  this  process  the  mnriat  of  soda  is  reduced  into  flie  sfafc  in 
which  it  is  employed  for  the  distillation  of  muriatic  acid,  and  is  pro- 
perly a  chloriue  of  sodium.  It  not  only  deprives  it  entirely  of  its 
water  of  crystallization,  which,  from  being  variable  in  quantity, 
would  otherwise  render  the  acid  obtained  unequal  in  strength,  but 
also  destroys  some  colouring  matter  it  containsj  for  if  we  prepare 
muriatic  acid  from  crystallized  muriatl>f  soda,  we  obtain  a  coloured 
mnriatie  acid,  while  the  dried  mnriat  farnishes  a  j»«rfectij  colonr^ 
lasaone. 

(C^  SodK  Marias  Einoealn%  PJbrsi.  IT.  &  sad  Jf.  IM* 

SuftPHunnTUH  Sonjb    Svdphiwni  of  Soda. 

* 

Take  of  Sulphur^  Dried  oub^arbonat  of  soda,  of  eaxh  one  ounfoe*^ 
Pn^pam  it  in  the  eame  manner  ae  eulphuret  of  potaee* 

0^  The  same  in  all  three  Phannacopccias,  except  that  the  PhiL  Pharm. 
employs  two  ounces  of  the  ingredients  instead  of  one— no  doubt  to  the  mX 
improvement  of  the  prepantiont  for  otherwise  it  would  scsraelj  have  been 
a  legitiflMte  subject  of  akention! 

SoD^  SuB-iiouAS.  X.  D.    Boras  Sod.i;.  E.  Borax- 

Borat  of  Soda.    Sub-Borat  of  Soda,  Borax. 

Borax  is  found  only  in  Thibet  and  Persia.  It  exists  in  the  water 
of  some  wells  and  lakes,  and  is  extracted  from  them  by  evaporation. 
In  its  impure  state  it  is  called  tincal,  and  is  brought  from  the  East 
Indies  in  great  masses,  composed  of  a  few  large  crystals,  but  chiefly 
of  smaller  ones,  partly  white  and  partly  i^rcen,  joined  together  as  it 
were  by  a  greasy  yellow  substance,  intermixed  with  sand,  small 
stones,  and  oUier  impurities.  By  repeated  solutions,  titrations  and 
crystallizations,  it  shoots  into  hexangular  prisms,  of  which  two  sides 
are  broader  than  the  otbersi  terminated  by  triangular  pyramids  of  a 
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wbite  colour,  a  Bijptic  and  alkaline  tasie,  colouring  vegetable  blues 
green,  soluble  in  eighteen  parts  of  water,  at  60,  and  in  six  at  212% 
slightlj  efflorescing  in  the  air,  and  when  heated^  swelling,  and,  with 
the  loss  of  nearly  half  its  weight,  forming  a  porous,  friable  mai^ 
which,  in  a  greater  heat,  melts  into  a  tranf^pnrent  glass  soluble  in 
water.  Besides  the  acids  and  alkalies  which  have  a  greater  affinity 
for  its  acid  or  base  than  these  have  for  each  other,  it  is  decomposed 
by  sulphats,  muriats,  nitrats,  phosphats,  and  fluats  of  all  the  earths 
and  of  ammonia.  It  consists  of  39  boracic  acid,  17  soda,  and  44 
water. 

Boracic  add  exists  in  the  form  of  small,  shining,  laminated  crys- 
tals. Specific  gravity  is  1.479.  It  is  fixed  and  Yitrifiable  in  the 
fire.  It  is  soluble  in  fifty  parts  of  boiling  water.  It  is  also  sc^uble 
in  alcohol,  to  which  it  imparts  the  property  of  burning  with  a  yellow 
flame.    It  oocydizes  only  iron  and  zinc 

Bcrats  are  vitrifiablei  and  their  concentrated  solutions  affunU 
when  heated  with  a  strong  sulphuric  acid,  brilliant,  lamellated  crys- 
tals. 

Medical  uh. — The  medical  virtues  of  borax  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently ascertained  by  experience;  it  is  supposed  to  be  in  doses  of 
half  a  drachm  or  two  scruples,  diuretic,  emmenagogue,  and  a  pro- 
moter of  delivery.  Mr.  Bisset,  in  an  essay  on  the  medical  consti- 
tution of  Great  liritain,  recommends  a  solution  of  this  salt  m  water, 
as  the  most  powerful  dissolvent  yet  known,  of  aphthous  crusts,  in 
the  mouth  and  fiinces  of  children.  And  for  the  same  purpose  alsoi, 
a  small  quantity  of  it  is  often  applied  in  the  form  of  powder,  mixed 
Dp  with  sugar.  There  are  strong  reasons  to  believe,  that  the  virtues 
or  borax  are  much  greater  than  they  are  in  general  supposed  to  be| 
and  that  it  may  be  more  extensively  used  with  advantage. 

Borax  is  now  manufactured  largely  in  France,  by  the  combination 
of  soda  with  boracic  acid,  which  exists  nncombined  in  several  of 
the  hot  springs  of  Tuscany,  in  the  proportion  of  9  grs.  to  the  pint. 

OCj"  The  U,  S.  and  N.  York  Fharm,  use  the  i«nd.  and  Dub.  name.  Ths 
FSL  Pharm,  that  of  E^nb. 

Soda  Sulphas.  L,  D.  E.    Su^hat  of  Soda.    Glauber'9  Soli. 

IHssoive  ihe  msMkm  salt  whkh  rmaina  after  the  distillaHon  tf  fnt»« 
riatie  ondf  In  watcrg  and  hating  mixed  chalk  with  it,  to  remove 
the  m^rjiuous  add^  set  it  aside  until  the  sediment  subsides^  then 
evaporate  the  liquor  decanted  from  them^  and  etrain  through  papetf 
so  that  it  mtnf  cryetallize, 

The  observations  made  respecting  the  different  methods  followed 
by  the  colleges,  for  extracting  solpnat  of  potass  from  the  residuum 
of  the  distillation  of  nitrons  acicf,  apply  in  the  present  instance, 
except  that  the  Edinburgh  college  do  not  preserve  the  superabundant 
acid  when  present,  by  saturating  it  witli  carbonat  of  soda,  but  get 
rid  of  it  by  saturating  it  with  carbonat  of  lime,  with  which  it  forms 
an  insoluble  sulphat  of  lime.  In  fact,  the  price  of  sulphat  of  soda 
is  so  very  small,  that  it  would  be  no  economy  to  use  carbonat  of  soda 
to  saturate  the  superabundant  add. 

By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  sulphat  of  soda  Is  obtained  from 
manu&cturers,  as  a  result  of  processes  performed  for  the  sake  of 
other  sttbstaocesi  as  in  ^e  preparation  of  ronriat  of  ammonia, 
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643  8* — Sophoiu  lluctona. 

oxygenized  muriatic  acid,  &c.  It  in:iy  be  economically  obtained 
by  niakinj:;  into  a  paste  with  a  sufticii  ::!  quantity  of  water,  eight 
part^  ut  burnt  g^p»mn,  five  of  clay,  and  in  c  of  muriat  of  sotia. 
r\\\<  mixture  is  burnt  in  a  kiln  or  ovoti,  then  ground  to  powder,  dit- 
fuscd  ill  ii  sutlicicut  quantity  of  water,  and  alter  being  strained,  is 
evaporated  and  crystallized. 

Sulphat  of  soda  crrstalUzes  in  aix<sided  prismsy  teralmted  I17 
dihedral  suminits.  The  crystals  are  often  irregular,  and  their  aides 
are  tisoally  channelltd.  llieir  taste  is  at  first  salt,  and  afterwards 
dtsa^eably  bitter.  They  are  soluble  in  2.67  parts  of  water  at  GO**, 
and  in  0.8  at  212**.  In  the  air  they  effloresce.  They  undergo  the 
watery  fusion,  and  in  a  red  boat  melt.  They  consist  of  23.52  sul- 
phuric acid,  18.48  soda,  and  08.  watery'  when  dried  at  700°,  of  56 
acid  and  44  soda.  It  is  decomposed  by  baryta  and  potass,  and  salts 
containing!; these  bases,  and  by  the  salts  of  silver,  mercury,  and  lead. 

MtdiccHuae. — Taken  from  half  an  ounce,  to  an  ounce,  or  more, 
it  proves  a  mild  and  useful  purgative;  and  in  smaller  doses,  lar;:;L'ly 
diluted,  a  serviceable  aperient  and  diuretic.  It  is  commonly  given 
IB  aolotioiiy  but  it  maj  also  be  given  in  powder,  after  it  has  effiih- 
tesced.  In  this  form  the  dose  most  be  redoced  to  one-half. 
0^  Tiie  same  10  the  three  phtnnacopceiu. 

•  Tlus  imneiise  qusnttty  of  water  of  ciyaCsllizaticMi  maj  be  well  ditpemad 

with  on  various  occasions,  as  for  the  army  or  navy.  By  efflorescence  the  aah 
is  converted  into  a  fine  dry  powder  of  lialf  its  orijjlnal  bulk  und  weight,  awi 
no  way  injured  in  its  medical  properties.  It  is  also  by  this  means  prevented 
ftoB  injurin|^  the  a^joiniiic^  medicines,  or  any  instruments  of  surger}-. 

SOLIDAGO  YIRGA  AURBA.  D. 

Coiiniion  Golden  llod.    The  Flowers  and  Le€me9. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  is  found  wild  on  heaths  and  in 
woods,  producing  spikes  of  yellow  flowers  in  August.  The  leaves 
have  a  moderately  astringent  bitter  taste;  and  hence  pruve  service- 
able in  debilitj  and  laxity  of  the  viscera,  and  disorders  proceeding 
fiom  that  cause. 

Solidago,  Golden  Rod.   The  Leaves.  Pkmn,  O.  S.  and  PkiL  wtotuk- 
dttjrv— NotadiDittedbyiir.  YoHiFkmn. 


SOPHORA  TINCTORIA.  Linn,   Podalyria  Tinctoru-  Mdu 
mid  Indigo.   Indigo  Weed.    The  Hoot  and  Plant. 
This  vegetable  is  indi^noas,  and  suppsed  to  be  exclusively  Aiae* 
rican.    In  Dr.  Cutler's  catslogue  it  is  called  Indigo-ftra^  and  it  is 

sometimes  known  by  the  name  of  broom^  but  more  commooly  Indigo 
weed.  It  is  perennial,  {rrowin2:  in  o;roat  abundance  in  almost  eveij 
barren  pasture,  and  in  woods.  The  stalk  rises  to  two  feet  or  more, 
sendinor  off  numerous  branches.  The  leaves  are  small,  ternate,  in- 
versely iieart-shaped,  and  ^ssile.  In  July  and  Au'nist  all  its  branches 
display  butterfly-shaped,  golden-coloured  blossoms,  which  render  the 
plant  Terj  conspicuous.  The  seed  vessels  are  inflated,  containins 
anmerona  seeds.  The  root  is  ligneous,  rough,  and  irregular  in  shape! 
of  a  dark-bfowa  colour  extcrnalJy,  and  sending  off  maojr  long,  slen- 
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der  branches.  Its  taste  is  unpleasant,  subacrid,  and  nauseous,  very 
similar  to  that  of  ipecacuan.  Tlie  particuhir  medical  properties  of 
indigo  weed  arc  yet  lo  be  ascertained  j  that  it  possesses  great  activity, 
ifl  uoquestionably  true;  those  who  in  the  spring  season  have  made  the 
joaiig  shootA  a  substitute  for  ssparagus,  ejcpenenccMl  itsdrastict 
cnating  powers.  In  the  hands  of  some  physicians  it  is  found  to  ope« 
site  in  a  large  dose,  with  much  severity  as  an  emetic  and  cathartic 
But  a  weak  decoction  of  the  root  has  frequently  been  given  with  the 
eifiBct  only  of  a  mild  laxative.  A  decoction  of  the  bwrk  of  the  root 
has,  it  is  said,  been  made  known  by  an  empiric  experienced  in  its 
use,  as  a  remedy  in  scarlatina  anginosa,  and  its  employment  hag 
been  extended  in  a  few  instances,  to  typhus  or  putrid  tever,  with 
such  good  effect,  as  to  encourage  furtlier  trials.  An  experienced 
physician  considers  it  as  an  excellent  antiseptic  and  febriluge,  pre- 
ferring it,  in  some  fevers,  to  Peruvian  bark.  As  an  external  appli- 
cation, its  antiseptic  qualities  ought  to  be  more  extensively  known. 
In  the  form  of  fomeotatlon  or  cataplasm,  it  has  proved  eminently  be- 
neficial when  applied  to  phagedenic  and  gangrenous  ulcers,  especi* 
ally  if  the  decoction  be  administered  internally  at  the  ssme  time. 

A  liniment  prepared  by  simmering  the  cortical  pari  of  the  root  in 
cream,  has  been  tound  an  efficacious  application  to  sore  nipples  and 
ulcerated  breasts*  A  violet,  or  pale  blue  colour  has  been  prepared 
from  the  leaves  and  small  branches  of  this  plant,  and  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  indigo.   The  leaves  turn  black  when  dried. 

^^^^^^^^ 

SPARTIUM  SCOPARIUM.  E,  JL  D. 
Common  Broom.    The  Tops  and  Seedo, 

This  is  a  very  common  shrub  on  dry  pastures. 

The  leaves  have  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  when  given  in  decoctions» 
prove  considerably  diuretic   The  seeds  have  similar  properties. 

This  is  admitted  into  the  secondary  list  of  the  FhiL  JPhimaiu  alone^ 
under  the  titie  of  S^iium» 

SPIQELIA.   Sfioslia  Marilajidioa.  L.  £.  D. 
CarMwPink.  Fink  Snakerooi.  Th$  Phni  and  Bo^t.- 

Pentandria  Monap;ynia.  Nat.  Ord.  StcllatiE,  Linn.  Geniiarvc,  JuM. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  North  America,  from 
Maryland  to  East  Florida.  The  roots  are  celebrated  as  an  anthel- 
mintic, particularly  for  the  expulsion  of  lumbrici  from  the  alimen- 
tary canal;  and  it  is  admitted  into  all  the  three  pharmacopoeias. 
There  is  some  strange  inattention  in  the  N.  York  Pharm,  in  regard 
to  this  article.  In  their  list  it  is  denominated  Spigelia  marilandica,''  . 
which  is  translated  Carolina  Bark*  Tlu  PUmiJ*  Some  order  it 
in  dosesof  ten  or  fifteen  grainsi  and  allm  it  is  aftto  ooearion  ner^ 
▼oos  affections,  if  g;iven  in  large  doses;  whue  others  order  it  in  drachas 
doses,  alleging  that  the  bad  effects  mentiened«  more  resdtly  happen 
from  small  doses,  as  the  large  one  oflbsn  purees  orpakea;  some  prefer 
the  form  of  infusion.  An  emetic  is  generally  premised;  and  its  pur- 
gative effect,  assisted  by  aome  snitaMe  addition.   Infused  in  wine. 
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it  has  been  found  useful  in  intermittiog  fevers.  The  plant  in  some 
parts  of  Carsliaa  b  known  br  tbs  name  of  snakerool.  It  in  the 
Unsteetia  of  the  CiMrokee  Indians.  Krer j  part  is  poeiesaed  of  the 
sntiulniintic  property,  though  the  roots  are  most  aetiTe.  It  eserts 
a  narcotic  and  laiatiye  eSect  Bj  the  former  it  appears  to  destrof 
the  worms;  and  by  the  lattOTf  it  speedilj  expels  them.  It  often  af- 
fords relief  and  effects  a  cure,  in  cases  where  no  worms  are  discharged; 
and  it  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Barton,  that  it  will  be  found  highly  useful 
in  some  febrile  diseases  of  children,  unaccompanied  by  worms,  espe- 
cially in  the  insidious  remittent,  which  so  frequently  lays  the  foun- 
dation of  droj)sy  of  the  brain.*  By  some,  the  disagreeable  efiects 
arising  from  its  adminisstration,  are  attributed  to  a  parasitic  plant, 
which  winds  itself  around  the  stalk,  and  which  is  said  to  be  a  specie^ 
of  Glycine. 

Experiments  show  its  safety  in  ranch  larger  doses  than  are  itnallj 
given;  from  one  to  two  drachms  may  be  safely  administered  to  an 
adult;  and  it  is  highlj  probable  that  its  good  effects  are  disputed  bj 

some,  merely  from  the  small  doses  in  which  it  has  been  recommended. 

The  foliowinn;  extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Porcher,  student  of 
medicine,  in  reference  to  the  vine  which  has  been  supposed  to  give 
the  affirmed  noxious  qualities  to  the  spigelia,  may  not  be  unaccept- 
able. 

•*  I  am  told  by  a  eentleman,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
more  than  two  hundred  specimens,  that  he  rarely  met  with  the  vine 
you  mentioned,  and  that  when  he  did,  it  %va»  found  growing  ou 
other  plants  in  the  neighbourhood:  also,  I  requested  a  friend  to  in- 
quire of  Mr.  Stephen  Elliot,  who  is  of  opinion*  that  the  poisonons 
.  quality  resides  in  the  plant  itself 


SPlftlTUS  DISTILLATI. 

DISTILLED  SPIRITS. 

The  flavour  and  virtues  of  distilled  waters  are  owin^,  as  has  been 

observed,  to  their  being  impregnated  with  a  portion  of  the  essential 
oil  of  the  subject  from  which  they  are  drawn.  Alcohol,  considered 
as  a  vehicle  for  these  oils  has  this  advantage  above  water,  that  it 
keeps  all  the  oil  that  rises  with  it  perfectly  dissolved  into  an  uniform 
limpid  liquor. 

Nevertheless,  many  substances,  which,  on  being  distilled  with 
watery  impart  to  it  their  virtues  in  great  perfection;  if  treated  in 
the  same  manner  with  alcohol,  scarcely  give  over  to  it  anj  smell  or 
taste.  The  canse  of  this  diiference  is»  Siat  alcohol  is  not  snsceptt* 
ble  of  so  great  a  degree  of  heat  as  water.  It  is  -obviooSf  therefore, 
that  substances  may  be  volatile  enough  to  rise  with  the  beat  of  boil- 
ing water,  bat  not  with  that  of  boiling  alcohol. 

Thus,  if  cinnamon,  for  instance,  be  committed  to  distillation 
with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water,  or  with  a  pure  proof  spirit, 
which  is  no  other  ilian  a  mixture  of  about  equal  parts  of  the  two,  the 
alcohol  will  rise  first  clear,  colourless,  and  transparent,  and  almost 

*  Barton**  Collections,  Part  I.  p.  37, 59. 
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without  any  taste  of  the  spice;  but  as  soon  as  the  more  ponderous 
watery  fluid  begins  to  arise,  the  oil  comes  freely  over  with  it,  so  as 
to  render  the  liquor  highly  odorous,  sapid,  and  of  a  milky  hue. 

The  proof  spirits  usually  met  with  in  the  shops,  are  accompanied 
with  a  degree  of  ill  flavoiin  which,  though  concealed  bj  means  of 
eerteiii  amitiona,  plaiiil j  diacorera  Itself  m  dlstillatioii.  This  nau* 
«em  llaTour  dees  not  bj^in  to  arise  till  after  the  parer  spiritmrnt 
pHt  has  come  over;  which  is  the  very  time  that  the  Tirtoes  ol  the 
ngredients  begin  also  to  arise  most  plentifoliji  and  hence  the  liquor 
receives  an  ungrateful  taint.  To  this  cause,  principally,  is  owing 
thp  general  complaint,  that  the  cordials  of  the  apothecary  are  less 
agreeable  than  those  of  the  same  kind,  prepared  by  the  distiller;  the 
latter  being  extremely  curious  in  rectifying,  or  purifying  the  spirits, 
(when  designed  for  what  be  calls  fine  goods,}  from  all  unpleasant 
flavour. 

General  Directions  for  Distilled  Spirits, 

To  the  substance  to  be  distilled^  add  nine  pinU  of  weaker  alcohoL 
Macerate  for  two  days  in  a  close  vessel,  then  pour  on  08  tmueh  toth 
ter  at  will  prevnU  empyreumOf  and  draw  off  nine  pmie. 

Spuutus  Carui.  £•  L,  D*    SfirU  of  Caraway. 

Take  of  Caraway  eeede^  bruUed,  half  a  pound;  DUuied  akoholf  nine 
pomde.'^Maeerate  two  days  in  a  doee  veeeelj  then  pour  on  ae  much 
water  at  will  prevent  empyrtumOf  and  draw  off  by  dUtiUationf  nine 
pinte*  JBm 

In  the  same  manner  prepare  the  like  amount  of  spirit  from 

Cinnamon,  one  pound.  Spiritus  Cinnamomi.  E.  L.  D, 

Peppermint,  one  pound  and  a  half.  ^  MetUhw  Pweritse,  L. 
Spearmint,  one  pound  and  a  half.  *  Misnthm  fhidU*  JU 

Pennyroyal,  one  povnd  and  a  half*  P^defiL  L, 

Nutmeg,  bruised,  two  ounces.    -  \  NuX^Mscfatf,\ 

Pimento,  half  a  pound.   -  -  -  •  Pimentas*      JL  D*i 

Aniseed,  bruised,  half  a  pound*  jSnieL 

Spisrros  JumpBBx  Coxposmjs.  E.  L,  D. 

Compound  Spirit  of  Juniper. 


Take  of  Juniper^  bruUedf  one  pound;  Carawav,  bruised,  Fennd^ 
bntisedj  each  one  ounce  and  a  half;  Diluted  alcohol,  nine  pints,^ 
Macerate  for  two  day  a;  and  having  added  enough  water  to  prevent 
empyreuma^  dislil  qff  nine  pints,  £, 

The  three  Ptomt.  cODform  to  this  prescription*  that  of  PkiL  em- 
ploying eight,  instead  ef  nine  pints  ot  dilotM  alo»hoK 

*  trader  tids  nanie^  the  Phil  Pharm,  aim  aeatlf  the  nme  prescriptkm. 

f  Under  ddsiUitne,  the  Phil.  Pharm.  directs  two  ounces  of  bruisetl  pimento, 
to  the  gallon  of  diluted  alcohol.  It  is  however  no  improvement  on  the  origioalp 
for  half  a  pound  will  not  be  found  by  any  meana  excessive. 
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Spihitus  Lavandula  E.  L,  D.    Spirit  of  LavendiT* 

Take  of  Fresh  lavender  flotvers^  two  ppunds;  Alcohol,  one  gallon. — 
Macerate  for  twenty  four  hours;  and  having  added  enough  water 
to  prevent  empyreuinOf  distil  off  a  gallon^  Im 

All  unite  in  name  and  in  prescription.  Why  does  the  N.  Yorh 
Pharm.  spell  it  lavendidse?  The  PhiL  and  iV.  York  Pliarnu  have 
added  here,  the  Spiritus  Lavandulae  Coinpositas,  which  is  the  same 
as  the  Tinctura  Lavandulae  of  th^b  Pharm,  of  and  will  be  firanil 
among  the  tinctttrea. 

Smrrvs  Rorismarini.  E,  L.   SfMt  of  JUnmioery, 

Take  of  Fresh  rnscmanj,  two  pounds;  JilcohoU  one  gallon. — Mace* 
rate  Jor  twenty  four  hour^i;  and  havinix  added  enough  water  to 
prevent  einpi/reuuia,  diatil  of/Ui  gallon.  L. 

Tt  is  unnccessarv  to  make  particular  observations  on  each  of  these 
simple  spirits,  as  their  virtues  are  tiie  same  with  those  of  the  sub- 
stances from  whicli  they  are  extracted,  united  to  the  stimulus  of  the 
alcohol.  The  alcohol  in  the  spirits  of  lavender  and  rosemary,  is  al- 
most pure;  in  the  others  it  is  diluted  with  about  an  equal  w'eirjht  of 
water.  The  three  Pharuiacopd  ias  have  this  article.  The  U.  S.  and 
N*  York  prepare  it  as  above,  that  of  PhiL  adds  one  ounce  of  oil  of 
rosemarj  to  a  (;allon  of  alcohol,  and  distil.  Whj  do  the  two  last 
write  rosmarini?  Do  they  find  this  the  genidTO  cate? 

Spihitus  Anisi  (Compositus.  D»)    Compound  6j^rit  of  dnieeedm 

Takeof^rdeeed^  .Angelica  eeed,  ofeachf  brtdeed^  hedf  a  poundf  Protf 
spirit,  one  gallon;  f  Vater,  siffficient  to  prevent  empyreunuL^Draw 
off  one  gallon  by  diatiUation,  JL 

^  This  compound  spirit,  Jike  the  simple  ones,  is  an  agreeable  cor- 
dial, indeed  too  agreeable':  for  by  some  they  are  so  often  resorted  to 
on  die  slightest  sensation  of  flatulence  in  the  stomach,  that  their  use 
is  attended  with  all  the  pernicious  consequences  of  dram-drinking. 

SpiUnuS  liAPUANI  COMPOSITUS*  D» 

Spinrrus  A&mohacijb  CoxFosrrus. 

Compound  Spirit  of  Abrse-Eadhh, 

Take  of  Fresh  horse-radish  ront^  Dried  outer  rind  of  Srvii/e  oranc^es^ 
each  two  pounds;  Fresh  gardt  n  srurvy-grass,  four  pounds:  Bruised 
nutmegs,  one  ounce;  Proof  spirit,  two  gn//ons;  IVater  sufficient  to 
prevent  empyreuma. — Draw  off  two  gallons.  D. 

Althoui::h  this  process  mny  furnish  an  ai;reeable  compound  spirit, 
yet  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  it  possesses  those  anti-iSCOiba- 
tic  powers  for  which  it  was  once  celebrated. 

WIVLMK.  (Seemdary.)  HardhaeL    The  Root, 

Introduced  into  all  the  three  rharraacopoeias.  The  N.  York  di- 
rects the  plant. 
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8F0NGIA.  E.  L.  D.  Sponoia  Ofvioihaus.  Sponge. 

Sponge  is  principally  found  in  the  MedttennDean  lindlled  seas. 
It  was  long  supposed  to  be  a  vegetable  production,  bat  It  is  now 
nniverBallj  allowed  to  belong  to  tnat  remarkable  class  of  animals 
called  Zoopbjtes,  which  are  negatively  characterized  by  CttTier,  as 
having  no  vei  tt  bras,  no  sanguiferous  vessels,  no  spinal  marrow,  and 
no  articulated  limbs.  The  spopges  belong  to  that  division  of  the 
zoophytes,  which  are  attached  to  a  solid  trunk,  and  are  particula- 
rized by  their  base  being  spongy,  friable,  or  fibrous. 

Sponge  is  a  soft,  light,  very  porous  and  compressible  substance, 
absorbing  by  capillary  ullraction  a  large  proportion  of  any  fluid  in 
which  it  is  immersed. 

iUSMficii/ use.— 'From  these  properties,  it  is  an  usefnl  sttbstance  in 
the  practice  of  surgery.  ^  When  a  implied  to  ulcers  which  are  accom- 
panied with  a  copious  discharge,  it  absorbs  the  thinner  and  more 
acrid  fluid)  and  leaves  the  ulcers  covered  with  the  thicker  and 
blander  matter.  It  is  also  useful  in  suppressing  ha3morrhages,  when 
properly  applied  by  compression,  by  favouring  the  ooagulation  of 
the  blood  at  the  mouths  of  the  vessels.  It  also  forms  a  convenient 
tent  for  dilating  wounds  and  fistulous  ulcers,  especially  when  pre- 
pared by  immersing  it  in  melted  wax,  and  kreping  it  compressed 
until  it  cools.  On  the  melting  ot  the  wax  by  the  licat  of  the  part  to 
which  it  is  applied,  it  gradually  expands,  and  afibrds  an  uniform 
and  gently  dilating  pressure. 

Burnt  sponge  is  nothing  else  than  charcoal  mixed  with  a  little 
aniriat  of  soda  and  phosphat  of  lime,  together  with  a  small  portion  of 
Iodine.  Its  use  has  been  again  lately  much  celebrated  in  the  cure 
of  bronchocele* 

If  sponge  be  cut  in  small  pieces,  fried,  or  dipped  in  honey,  or 
salt  butter,  and*given  to  rats,  it  distends  their  bowels^  and  effecta- 
ally  destroys  those  animals.  Both  this  and  the  succeeding  are  in- 
troduced into  all  the  three  pharmacopceias* 

8pohoia  Usta.  Z.  2>.    Burnt  Sponge, 

Cut  the  sponge  in  pieces,  and  bruise  it,  so  as  to  free  it  from  sinall 
stones;  bum  it  in  a  dose  iron  vessel,  until  it  becomes  black  aiui 
friable;  afterwards  reduce  it  to  a  very  fine  powder.  L, 

This  medicine  has  been  in  use  for  a  considerable  time,  and  em- 
ployed against  scrofulous  disorders  and  cutaneous  foulnesses,  in 
doses  of  a  scruple  and  upwards.  Its  virtues  probably  depend  on  the 
presence  of  a  little  alkali  and  iodine.  It  also  contains  charcoal; 
and  its  use  may  be  entirely  superseded  by  these  substances,  which 
may  be  obtained  in  other  manners,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate. 


STANNUM.— T/JV. 

Tin  is  pure,  brilliant,  white,  sapid,  and  odorous;  specific  gravity 
7.291  to  7.500,  soft,  flexible,  and  emitting  a  crackling  noisoy  when 
bent;  fusing  at  442°  Fahrenheit;  oxydizes  slowly  in  the  air;  is  con- 
vertedy  when  iused,  into  a  gray  oxyd;  when  red  hot  it  burns  vividly. 
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Its  gulphuret  and  phosphuret  are  lamellated  and  brittle,  it  forma 
alloys  with  arsenic,  bismuth,  antimonv,  mercury,  and  zinc;  it  is  oxj- 
dized  by  many  acids,  and  combines  with  the  muriatic,  fluoric,  t>o- 
ntcic,  and  carbonic  acida.  Its  oxyd  is  graj  or  white,  unites  readilj 
with  nlphvr,  and  renders  gUiies  "opaque. 
It  b  m«d, 

L  Mphsretedy  aad  conbiiied  with  eopper.  Tin-i^yrites. 
£.  Oijdized. 

a.  Combined  with  oxjd  of  iitm  and  silica.  ConnMNl  tiD-»toii€S. 
Comtiiiied  with  ozjd  of  iron  and  a  little  acaenic.  Fibrwoa 

tin-stone. 

The  best  tin  is  found  in  Cornwall,  or  i»  brought  from  the  East  In- 
dies. Its  puritv  is  estimated  by  its  small  S|>eciiic  graTitjTt  ud  bj 
the  crackling  noise  it  makes  when  bent 

It  is  now  only  used  as  an  anthelmioticy  especially  in  cases  of  taenia, 
and  prubablj'  acts  luechauicallj. 

PuLvis  Stanhi.  D.    Powder  of  THfu 

Take  of  Tin,  any  quantity. — 3felt  it  in  an  iron  mortar;  reduce  it  te 
pounder  by  agitaiionj  and  pa»»  Uf  when  cold^  through  a  hair 
sieve.  D. 

The  College  of  Edinburgh  do  not  give  this  preparation,  imcrtillg 
iimatura  et  puivis  stanni  in  their  list  of  the  materia  medica. 

Medical  use. — It  is  often  employed  as  a  remedy  aj^ain^t  worms, 
particularly  the  flat  kinds,  which  too  often  elude  the  force  of  other 
medicines.  The  general  dose  is  from  a  scniple  to  a  drachm;  ?iome 
couiine  it  to  a  few  grains.  But  Dr.  Alston  assures  us,  in  the  Ediu- 
borgh  Essays,  that  its  success  chiefly  depends  on  its  being;  given  in 
mmdi  larger  quantitiea.  He  directs  an  oanoe  of  the  pomer  on  an 
empty  ttomachf  mixed  witfi  four  ounces  of  molaaaes;  next  day,  half 
an  ooDce;  and  the  day  following,  half  an  oonce  more;  after  which, 
a  cathartic  is  administered^  He  says  the  worms  are  usually *Toidcd 
daring  the  operation  of  the  purge,  but  that  pains  of  the  stomach  oc- 
casioned by  them  are  removed  almost  immediately  upon  taking  the 
first  dose  of  the  tin.  This  practice  is  sometimes  successful  in  the 
expulsion  of  taenia,  but  by  no  means  so  Drequeajgly  as  Dr.  Alston's 
observations  would  lead  us  to  hope. 

Blaine's  powder,  which  certainly  succeeds  sometimes  in  curing  . 
the  distemper  in  do^,  seems  to  be  a  sulpbureted  oxyd  of  tin. 

This  preparation  is  introduced  into  our  three  pharmacopoeias;  but 
the  following,  which  is  admitted  into  that  of  17.  1620,  is  refused 
a  place  in  those  of  JV:  IM  and 

PirLvrs  STAHirt  Axalgamatis. 

Powder  of  the  ,^malgam  of  Tin. 

Take  of  Tin^  five  parts;  Purified  mercury,  two  parts;  Prepared  Car- 
bonat  of  lime,  one  part, — Melt  the  tin^  add  to  it  the  mt  rcun/,  and 
rub  them  together;  then  lutil  the  carbonat  of  lime^  and  whUe  the 
mixture  is  liquid,  rttb  iiil  the  metallic  particles  disappear^  laethf^ 
while  the  mixture  cools,  reduce  it  to  an  impalpable  powder. 
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8TATICE  LIMONIUM.   Statiob  Gaeoliviava. 

Marsh  Rosemary.    Lavender  TTirift,    Sea  Lavender.    The  Root. 

This  is  well  known  in  the  New  England  States.  It  is  indigenous 
and  perennial,  growing  on  the  sea  shore,  in  salt  marshes,  and  the 
fissures  or  clefts  of  rucks  near  the  sea  coast:  it  is  in  flower  from 
July  to  September.  The  stem  is  naked,  branched,  and  about  a  foot 
high.  The  radical  leaves  are  long,  pointed,  and  grow  on  footstalks. 
TEe  flowen  are  bine*  and  grow  oa  long  spikes  oa  the  tops  of  the 
branches.  The  roots  of  this  plant  are  powerfuUr  astringnit  A  de- 
coction of  them  is  given  and  ased  asa  gargle  withsacoess  in  cankers 
and  nicerated  sore  throats.  The  late  Dr.  HewSy  of  Providence^  held 
the  root  of  this  plant  in  high  estimation  in  cases  of  apbthons  states 
of  fever  accompanying  dysentery,  ulcerous  sore  throats,  or  tcarkh 
tina  anginosa.  He  valued  it  as  the  greatest  antiseptic  he  was  ac- 
quainted with,  and  said  he  could  administer  it  in  cases  where  the 
hark  was  inadmissible. 

Dr.  William  Baylies,  of  Dighton,  in  a  communication  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Medical  Society,  makes  favourable  mention  of  this  root 
from  his  experience  in  the  ulcerated  sore  throat,  as  it  appeared  in 
that  town  in  ir85  and  1786.   This  judicious  physician  observes,  . 

Among  the  many  medicines  in  high  estimation  with  the  common 
people,  and  nsed  by  them  without  the  advice  of  physicians,  I  know 
of  none  worth  the  least  consideration,  excepting  the  marsh-rose* 
marj,  or,  as  it  is  common  i^-  called,  marsh  root  This  in  a  large 
dose  operates  as  a  vomit;  in  a  smaller,  proves  a  powerful  expec- 
torant; and,  from  its  sensible  qualities,  one  would  suppose  it  to  pos- 
sess considerable  antiseptic  powers.  I  am  well  assured  it  was  the 
basis  of  a  medicine  used  by  a  physician  in  Providence,  with  very 
great  success  in  this  complaint.  It  is  undoubtedly  ot  great  efficacy, 
and  deserves  a  more  thorough  investigation.'* 
CC^  Static^  Fkarm.  U.  A— Sisiioes  Badix,  Pharm.  N.  l\ 


8UCCINUM.  E.  L.  D.  Jhnber. 

Sjfn.  Sucdn,  (F.)  Bernstein,  (G.)  Amlua,  (L)  Ibmr^ih  Grccorum. 

This  is  a  solid,  brittle,  bituminous  substance,  du^  out  of  the  earth, 
or  found  npon  the  sea-shores;  the  largest  quantities  are  met  with 
along  the  coasts  of  Polish  Prussia  andPomerania.  It  is  of  a  white 
yellow,  or  brown  colour,  sometimes  opaque,  and  sometimes  very 
clear  and  transparent. 

It  emits  an  agreeable  smell  when  heated  or  rubbed.  By  friction  it 
becomes  electric;  and  when  heated  it  softens,  swells,  and  then  melts 
and  burns  with  a  greenish  or  bluish  flame,  leaving  a  coaly  residuum. 
By  distillation  it  aflbrds  a  little  acetic  acid,  an  essential  oil,  and  a 
peculisir  acid,  named  from  it  the  succinic  It  is  not  acted  npon  by 
water  or  diluted  adds.  It  b  imi^erfectly  dissolved  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  Hoffman  dissolved  it  in  oil  of  almonds  in  Paptn's  digester, 
and  in  a  boiling  solution  of  potass.  Dr.  Thomson  lately  discovered 
that  it  was  soluble  in  the  cold,  even  in  a  very  weak  solution  of  the 
sub^rbonat  of  potass.  Heyer  ascertained  that  it  was  soluble  with 
decomposition  in  nitrous  acid.    In  attempting  to  form  succinic  acid 
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bj  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  amber,  Dr.  Duncan  made  the  same 
observation.  The  acid  when  heated  to  ebullition  acts  violently,  co- 
pious red  fumes  are  cmitteil,  and  the  amber  is  first  as  if  melted,  and 
then  dissolved.  On  cooling,  part  ut  the  amber  beparates.  The  acid 
solution  is  decomposed  by  water,  and  by  alkaline  solutions.  Anbcr 
is  rendered  sdable  in  the  fixed  and  rolatileotU  by  meltlog  or  matt- 
ing it,  or  b J  the  addition  of  a  little  camphor. 

It  is  only  kept  for  the  empyreuraatic  oil  and  acid  obtained  from  lU 
and  is  therefore  admitted  into  the  list  of  aU  oor  PharmacopoBiaa. 

OL£UM  SUCCINI  £T  ACIDUM  SUCCINL   £.  L.  D. 

Oil  of  Amber  and  Succinic  dddm 

Thke  of  ^mbir^  reduced  to  powder,  and  of  pttre  sand,  equal  parts^^ 
Mix  them,  and  put  them  into  a  gla$s  retort^  of  which  the  mixture 

may  fdl  one-half :  then  adapt  a  large  receiver^  and  distil  in  a  sand 
bath,  with  a  far  c^radually  increased.  At  first  a  icaltry  liquor 
tmll  co?neover,  ivilh  aornr  yellow  oil;  then  a  yellow  oil,  with  an  acid 
salt;  and  lastly  a  rnldtsh  and  dark-coloured  oil.  E. 
Pour  the  liquor  out  of  the  receiver^  and  separate  the  oil  from  the  wa- 
ter. Press  the  salt  collected  from  I  lie  neck  of  the  retort  and  sides  of 
the  receiver  between  folds  oj  blotting  paper,  to  free  it  from  the  od 
adhering  to  it;  then  purify  it  by  iohmim  in  warm  water,  and  crye^ 
tidHzatwn. 

This  formula,  with  a  few  verbal  and  useless  alterations,  is  admit- 
ted into  all  the  three  pharmacopoeias  of  U.  S,,  N.  Vork^  and  PhiL 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  experiments  which  determine 
whether  the  succinic  acid  exists  as  such  in  the  amber,  or  wliether  it 
be  a  product  of  Ihe  decoinposition  of  the  anibcr  by  ilie  action  of  heat, 
for  in  the  process  employed  for  obtaining  succinic  acid,  the  amber  is 
completely  decomposed. 

The  sand  is  added  to  prevent  the  amber  from  mnni  ng  together  into 
'masses,  and  impeding  the  distillation;  but  as  it  renders  the  resulattm 
unfit  for  the  use  of  the  varnisher,  it  is  not  adviseable.  According  to 
Giittlingf  this  distillation  should  be  performed  in  a  tubulated  iron  or 
earthenware  retort,  exposed  to  the  immediate  action  of  the  fire,  for 
he  says,  that,  in  a  sand  bath,  we  cannot  re<^ulate  the  heat  sufficient- 
ly, and  that  a  glass  retort  is  incapable  of  supporting  the  necessary 
temperature. 

Besides  the  succinic  acid  coliocied  from  the  neck  of  the  retort, 
and  sides  of  the  receiver,  the  oil  washes  down  a  portion  of  it  into 
die  receiver,  and  the  watery  liquor  which  comes  over  is  saturated 
with  it  But  the  whole  of  it  mapr  be  obtained  by  agitating  the  oil 
with  some  boiling  water,  which  will  dissolve  the  aci£  ThisaohitioB 
is  then  to  be  ad<Md  to  the  acid  liquor,  and  the  acid  they  contain  in 
easily  obtained  by  evaporation  and  crystallisation.  The  acid  may 
afterwards  be  purified  by  solation  in  boiling  water,  and  cryslalliin- 
tbn,  accordiitt  to  tlie  direction  of  the  colleges. 

But  even  after  repeated  solutions  and  crystallizations,  a  portioa 
of  empyreunmtic  oil  still  adheres  to  the  acid,  and  renders  it  iinpufO. 
Other  inetliods  of  purifying  it  have  been  therefore  attempted.  De- 
macby  saturated  it  with  limey  separated  the  lime  by  sulphuric  acid^ 
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md  subtimed  the  moeinic  acid:  Richter  saturated  succinic  acid  with 
potass,  decomposed  the  salt  formed,  with  acetat  of  lead,  and  disen- 
gaged the  succinic  acid  from  the  lead  by  means  of  diluted  sulphuric 
acid:  lastly,  Morveau  asserts,  that  he  obtained  it  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect purity,  by  treating  it  with  nitrous  acid.  It  is  often  adulterated 
with  muriat  of  ammonia,  sulphuric  acid,  sulphat  of  potass,  sugar, 
&c.  When  pure  it  is  entirely  volatile,  gives  out  no  ammoniacal 
llimes  when  triturated  with  potass,  is  not  precipitated  by  solutions 
of  btryta,  aod  is  solnlite  in  alcohol. 

Succinic  acid«  although  retained  in  our  pharmacopoeiasy  is  never 
nsed  in  medicine. 

SueHmc  acid  crystallizes  in  transparent  white  triangular  prismsf 
maj  be  melted  and  sublimed,  bat  suffers  partial  decomposition^ 
more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water;  soluble  in  hot  alcohol. 

Succinats  little  known.  That  of  ammonia  is  employed  as  a  test 
of  iron. 


PULPARUM  EXTRACTIO.  Extraction  of  Pulps. 

jB&U  unripe  pulpy  fnnts^  and  ripe  ones  if  they  be  dry^  in  a  small 
quanliiy  of  water  until  they  become  soft;  then  press  out  the  pulp 
through  a  hair  aieve^  and  afterwardi  toUU  down  to  the  consistence 
honey  in  an  earthen  veeeeln  over  a  gentle  fire;  iakmg  core  to 
keep  etirrmg  the  matter  eonttnually, 

(The  pulp  of  easna  fiatularis  is  in  like  manner  to  be  hoUed  out  from 
the  brtdeedpodf  and  reduced  nflcrwards  to  a  proper  consistence  by 
evaporating  the  water.  The  pulps  of  fruit  that  are  both  rq^e  and 
fresh,  are  to  be  pressed  out  through  the  eieve^  without  anyptetioui 
boiling,)  E.  Z>.  L. 

When  these  froits  are  not  sufficientlv  juicy  to  afford  a  pulp  by 
simple  ezprsssiont  the  decoction  ordered  bj  the  Edinbui^  and  Dob- 
lin  bolleifes  is  much  more  certain,  and  in  every  respect,  preferable 
to  exposing  them  to  a  moist  air,  wliich  is  not  only  often  inefficacious, 
bat  is  apt  to  render  them  spoiled  and  mouldy.  On  the  other  handf 
the  precaution  used  by  the  London  College,  of  finishing  the  evapo* 
ration  in  a  water  bath,  is  highly  proper,  as  otherwise  tbejr  are  ex- 
tremely apt  to  become  cmpyreumadc. 

The  pulps  expressed  from  recent  substances  without  coction,  are 
less  mucilaginous,  are  more  apt  to  allow  their  fluid  parts  to  separate 
when  left  at  rest,  than  when  they  have  been  previously  boiled:  and 
very  succulent  vegeiabies,  such  as  apples,  pears,  and  lily  ruoU,  may 
be  roasted  in  hot  ashes  instead  of  being  boiled. 


SULPHAS.—- S£7LP/Mr. 

Sulphat  is  a  generic  term  for  the  combination  of  sulphuric  acid 
with  tae  alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  oxjds.  Ijike  the  otner  genera, 
they  may  be  divided  into  three  families. 

Family  1.  Alkaline  Bnlphats.^Theae  form  no  precipitate  with 
alkaline  carbonats. 
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Family  i2.  Earthy  sulphats. — These  are  either  insoluble  in  water, 
or,  if  soluble,  form  a  white  precipitate  with  alkaline  carbonats. 

Family  3.  Metalline  sulphats. — These  form  precipitates,  which 
are  often  coloured,  with  alkaline  carbonats  in  general,  with  prussiat 
of  potass  and  iron,  and  with  gallic  acid* 

The  $uhhai9  form  lolphurets  when  heated  to  rednees  with  char- 
coilf  and  nirniah  copioas  precipitates  with  solutioiie  of  baryta. 

SutPRAt  Alumim JK  wr  Potabsa  Alukbx*  E,  JL  D.  JiluM* 

Super-Sulphas  Alumina:  i  i  Potassje. 

Super- Sulphat  (Sulphat )  of  JJtumhfut  and  Ptda$9, 

Alum  is  obtained  principally  from  schistose  clays,  which  contain 
iron  pyrites,  by  roasting,  exposure,  lixiviation,  the  addition  ofapro* 
portion  of  potass  ley,  evaporation,  and  crystallization. 

The  roasting  destroys  the  bituminous  matters  these  clays  com- 
monly contain,  the  exposure  to  the  air  acidi^ies  the  sulphur  of  the 
pyrites,  and  the  addition  of  alkali  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  con- 
ttitotioD  of  alum,  which  is  a  triple  salt,  with  excess  of  acid,  consist* 
inff  of  sulphortc  acid,  alumina,  and  potass  or  ammonia,  or  a  miitora 
of  ooth.  The  properties  of  alum  do  not  seem  to  be  affected  by  the 
nature  of  the  alkalL    To  save  the  trouble  of  evaporation,  Mr.  Co- 
radau  has  given  another  method  of  manufacturing  this  substance. 
He  takes  100  parts  of  clay,  and  5  parts  of  muriat  of  soda,  dissolved 
in  as  much  water  as  is  necessary  to  form  the  wholo  info  a  paste, 
which  is  made  into  cf\kes,  and  baked  for  two  hours  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace.    The  mass  is  then  reduced  to  powder,  and  put  into  a  ^ood 
cask;  a  quarter  of  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  is  then  added  to  it  at 
several  times,  stirring  it  well  each  time.    Alter  the  vapours  of  the 
muriatic  acid  are  disengaged,  an  equal  quantity  of  water  with  the 
acid  is  added.   The  mixture  then  becomes  hot,  swells,  and  emita 
Tefj  abundant  vapours.   When  the  heat  is  somewhat  moderatedf 
more  water  must  do  added  until  there  is  about  eight  or  ten  times  as 
much  as  of  the  acid.  The  liquor  is  then  drawn  olT  info  leaden  Yen- 
sels,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  water  poured  upon  the  residuum, 
%rhich  is  also  drawn  off'and  added  to  the  former.   To  these  is  lastly 
added  a  solution  containing  as  much  potass  as  is  equal  to  a  fourth 
part,  or  sulphat  of  potass  equal  to  one-half  the  weight  of  the  acid. 
As  the  liquor  cools,  it  affords  crystallized  alum  equal  in  weight  to 
three  times  the  acid,  and  which  may  be  further  purified  by  redis- 
solving  it  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  boiling  water,  and 
allowing  it  to  cry  stallize. 

Alum  crjstalltzes  in  regular  octohedrons,  whose  sides  are  equila- 
teral triangles.  It  has  a  sweetish  but  very  aatrineent  tests.  It  is 
soluble  in  15  times  its  weight  of  water  at  60^,  and  three*fourths  of  ita 
weight  at  212^  It  reddens  vegetable  Uues.  It  effloresces  slightlpr  in 
the  air.  By  the  action  of  heat  it  first  undeigoes  the  watery  fusiout 
then  loses  its  water  of  crvstallization,  and  lastly  great  part  of  its 
acid.  It  is  decomposed  by  baryta,  potass,  soda,  strontia,  and  all  salts 
of  which  these  are  the  bases;  by  the  nitrat,  muriat,  phosphaf,  carbo- 
nat,  boratf  and  fiuat  of  ammoniai  by  the  nitrat,  qiahat,  phospbat. 
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ftod  carbonat  of  magnesia;  and  by  the  nitrat,  muriat,  and  carbonat 
of  lime.  It  is  also  decomposed  by  i\w  o;allic  acid,  by  colouriDg  mat* 
ters,  and  by  many  animal  and  vri^eUble  substances. 

It  common^)  consists,  accordin^j;  to  Vauquelin,  of  49  suiphat  of 
alumina,  7  suiphat  of  potass,  and  44  water. 
^  ^MmoI  tiM.— Alum  is  a  |>owerful  astringent:  it  is  reckoned  par* 
ticalarlj  serviceable  for  restraining  hsemorrliages,  and  immoderate 
•acretioiis  from  the  blood;  but  less  proper  in  intestinal  flaxes.  In  vio- 
lent ksBoiorrhages,  it  majbe  given  in  doses  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains^ 
and  repeated  every  hoar  or  half  hour  till  the  bleeding  abates:' in  other 
cases,  smaller  doses  are  moreadviseable;  large  ones  oeing  apt  to  nau- 
seate the  stomach,  and  occasion  violent  constipations  of  tlie  bowels. 
It  is  used  also  externally  in  astrinj^ent  and  repelliMit  lotions  and  col- 
lyria.  Burnt  alum  taken  internally  has  been  hi;;hly  extolled  in  cases 
of  colic.  In  such  instances,  when  taken  to  the  extent  of  a  scruple 
for  a  dose,  it  has  been  said  gently  to  move  the  belly,  and  give  very 
great  relief  from  the  severe  pain. 

CCT  This  article  anderthe  title  of  the  CoUegei,  is  introduoed  into  oBiU 
Iftrcc  Pkarmaeopaiat''-tm  is  liketme  the  Alumeo  Exstccatmn. 

Alumen  ExsicoATUM.  E.  L»    Alum£n  Ustum.  D. 
DrUd  JShm,    Bumi  Mm* 

Take  of  Alum^  any  quantity, — Melt  it  in  an  earthen  or  iron  vessel 
over  (he  fire^  ana  remove  it  tvhen  it  ceaaes  to  boil. 

Mr.  Chaptal  found,  that  by  exsiccation  in  a  red  heat,  alum  of  his 
own  manufacture  lost  0.67;  Roman  alnm  0.50;  English  alum  0.47; 
and  Levant  alum  only  0.40.  These  dift'erences  arise  principally  from 
different  proportions  of  water  of  cry  stall  izationi  but  also  from  an 
excess  of  alumina,  which  the  last  contains. 

According  to  Kirwao,  crystallized  alum  consists  of  ]7.66acidt  12 
alamlna«  and  70.24  water,  and  alum  desiccated  at  TOO*  of  36.25 
atid,  and  63.75  basis,  by  which  it  would  appear  that  at  that  heat  it 
loees  not  only  all  its  water^  but  also  more  man  half  its  acid. 

Dried  alum  u  only  applied  eztemallj  as  a  gentle  escharotic  to 
iiingoos  nlcera. 

SULPHUR.  L. 
Sidphtif.   BHnuioM.   BoU  Sulphur. 

Sj/n,  Soufre,  (F.)  Schwefcl,  (a)  Zolfo,  Solfo»  (I.)  Axufre,  (S.)  Kibreet,  (Ar.) 

Gtnd  hsca,  (San.) 

Sulphur  is  a  crystaUi/.uble  solid,  of  a  yellow  colour;  little  sensible 
taste;  peculiar  smell  when  rubbed  or  heated;  specific  mvitj  1.99; 
brittlei  electriei  fosible  at  226^|  burning  with  a  pale  blue  flame  at 
302^1  and  with  a  bright  white  flame  at  570^;  and  capable  of  combin- 
ing with  different  proportions  of  oxygen.  It  is  found  pure  in  the 
yicinity  of  volcanoes,  and  exists  in  many  minerals,  and  in  animal 
snbatances.  OfficinaL 

Oaiyd  of  sulphvr  h  said  by  Dr.  Thomson  to  be  of  a  dark  violet 
colour,  and  an  austere  taste,  fracture  hhrous;  s^pecific  gravity  2.325; 
consistence  toujrh.  It  contains  nearly  7  per  cent,  of  oxygen.  It  is 
formed  oa  the  tturlace  oi  melteU  sulphur.    Dr.  Irvmc  and  Sir  U. 
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'  Davy  think  this  substance  contaiDS  do  oxygen^  and  differs  only  m 
arrangement  of  particles. 

Chloride  of  Sulphur  was  first  formed  by  Dr.  Tliomwn*  who  called 
it  sulphureted  muriatic  acid.  It  is  a  fluid,  appearing  red  bj  reflected^ 
and  yellowi§h*g;ree&  by  tiiQimltted  light  Sp.  gr.  1.6.  It  smokM 
in  tiie  air*  has  the  smell  of  sea-weed,  and  afreets  the  ejpes  like  peat 
smoke.  It  does  not  redden  perfectly  dry  Ittmns  paper,  hot  ia  dm^ 
composed  by  water.  It  consists,  according  to  DaTy*  of  one  proper* 
tion  of  sulphur,  and  two  of  chlorine. 

Sutphureted  hydrogen  ^as  consists  of  one  sulphur,  and  two  hy- 
drogen; 100  inches  weigh  3G  or  37  grains,  or  its  specific  gravity  to 
hvdrogen  is  16.  It  has  the  odour  of  rotten  e;;gs;  is  not  respirable; 
burns  with  oxygen  p;as  without  explodintj,  and  deposites  sulphur;  aa 
equal  volume  is  absorbed  by  water,  and  is  the  mode  in  which  sulphur 
exists  in  mineral  waters;  reddens  vei^table  blues;  and  in  its  affini- 
tic<;.  and  the  crystallizability  of  iin  compounds,  it  resembles  the 
acids. 

There  are  three  distinet  combinations  of  sulphor  and  Its  componnda 
with  alkalies  and  earths,  llie  first  consist  simply  of  siilphnr,  united 
with  an  alkaline  or  earthy  base,  and  are  properly  callea  stdphureis* 
The  second  are  composed  of  sulphcireted  hydrogen,  united  with  a 
base,  and  are  called  hydro 'Sulphurei$f  or  hvdro-sutphats.  The  third 
contains  super-sulphureted  hydrog^  attaclied  to  a  basotand  coast!-* 
tnte  hydrogureted  sulphuretM, 

SuLPHUa  SUBLIMATUM  LoTUll.  E,  D. 

SvLPBVR  LoTUM.        Florss  Sulphvris  LoTt. 

Washed  Sublimed  (or  Jlowers  of)  Sulphur. 

Take  of  Sublimed  sulphur ,  one  pound;  TVaier^four  pounde.'-^BaU 

the  aulphvr  for  a  Utile  in  the  wuter^  then  pour  off  (his  wafer^  and 
wash  away  all  (he  acid  by  affusiom  of  cold  water  $  and  laellyf  dry 
tk£  sulphur,  E, 

Asitis  impossible  to  sublime  salphur  in  vessels  perfectly  Toid  of 
air,  a  small  portion  of  it  is  always  acidified  and  converted  into  snl- 
phurous  or  sulphuric  acid.  The  presence  of  acid  in  sulphur  is  always 
to  be  considered  as  an  impurifv,  ;\nd  must  be  removed  by  careful 
ablution.  When  thoroughly  washed,  sublimed  sulphur  is  not  acted 
upon  by  the  atmosphere;  there  is  therefore  no  particular  reason  for 
preserving  it  from  the  action  of  the  ait ;  for  if,  on  keeping,  it  be- 
comes moist,  it  is  because  the  sulphuric  acid  has  not  been  entirely 
wasited  away. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Toleanoes  it  is  sometimes  found  perfectly 
pare  and  crystaUl7.ed$  hot  all  the  snlphnr  of  commerce  is  extraeted 
from  pyrites  by  sublimation.  It  is  nsnally  brought  to  us  in  large  ir^ 
regular  masses,  which  are  afterwards  melted  and  cast  into  cylindri* 
cat  rolls,  with  the  addition  of  some  coarse  resin,  floor,  or  the  likof 
whence  the  paler  colour  of  the  rolls. 

Sulphur  should  be  chosen  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  should  be  very 
inHammable,  and  should  l)iirn  with  n  bright  pure  blue  flame.  Sub- 
limed sulphur  is  never  prepared  by  the  apothecary.  It  lias  the  form 
of  a  very  fine  powder,  having  a  beautiful  yellow  colour.   It  often  is 
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contaminated  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  formed  d^Dg  Uw proceMf 
from  which  it  m  easily  freed  by  washing. 

Medical  use, — Pure  sulphur  loosens  the  belly,  and  promotes  in- 
sensible perspiration:  it  seems  to  pass  thronjrh  the  whole  habit,  and 
manifestiy  transpires  through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  as  appears  from 
the  sulphurous  smell  of  persons  who  have  taken  it,  and  from  silver 
being  stained  \u  their  pockets  of  -^  blackish  colour,  which  is  the 
known  eflfoct  of  snlphuroat  fuaei.  It  is  a  celebrated  reinedy  against 
cutaneous  diseases,  both  given  internally,  md  externally  applied* 
It  has  likewise  been  recommended.' in  coughs,  asthmas,  ana  other 
disorders  of  the  breast  and  lungg;  and  particularly  in  catarrhs  of 
the  chronic  kind.  But  it  is  probable,  that  the  benefit  derived  from 
it  in  these  cases,  is  principally,  if  not  entirely  to  be  attributed  to 
its  operation  as  a  gentle  laxative.  And  with  this  intention,  it  is  fre- 
quently used  with  great  advantage  in  hemorrhoidal  att'ections,  and 
many  other  diseaaes  in  which  it  is  proper  to  keep  the  belij  gentij 
open. 

qQ*  Under  the  head  of  Sulphur,  the  Fharm.  of  U.  S,  and  of  PhiL  deaignate 
the  Sulphur  SublioMtafii  and  Lotun.  That  of  ir.  Yvrk,  the  SabUmatum  only* 

Sulphur  Pa£ciFXTATUM.  L» 

Predpiiated  Sidphuu   Lac  StdpkvfU, 

7hke  of  Sublimed  aulphur^  one  pound;  Freak  lime^  two  pounds;  f Fa* 
terfiur  gaUona^^BoU  ike  emphvt  and  Ume  tofether  m  ihe  tonler, 
then  fUet  the  Hfuor  through  paper,  and  drop  tnto  it  ae  much  mu* 
Hatk  add  ae  may  be  neeeeeary  to  precipitate  the  eu^hur.  Zastfyf 
waeh  this  repeatedly  toith  «Mtf  er,  tUt  it  beeomee  ineipid 

Precipitated  sulphur  does  not  dider  from  well-washed  sublimed  suU 
pkur,  except  in  being  much  dearer.  Its  paler  colour  is  owing  to  its 
more  minute  division,  or  according  to  Dr.  Thomson,  to  the  presence 
of  a  little  wateri  but  from  either  circumstance  it  derives  no  superio- 
rity to  compensate  for  the  disagreeableness  of  its  preparation. 

The  U.  S,  and  N.  Fork  Pharm.  both  omit  it.  That  of  PhU.  has 
admitted  it«  Do  the  editors  reall  v,  from  experiettCOt  credit  its  ne- 
oessitj  as  an  article  of  medicine,  if  common  sulphur  can  be  procured? 

ACIDUM  SULPHURIC  UM.  £.  L.  D. 

AoinvM  YiTUOUOtfM*    Olbvk  YrrEiou. 

Skdphurie  Add.    VitrioRe  Add.    Oil  of  VitrioL 

The  London  and  Edinburgh  colleges  direct,  that  in  the  shops,  its 
specific  gravity  should  be  to  that  of  water,  as  1850  to  lOOU;  in 
which  the  Pharm.  U,  S.  coincides.  Tliat  of  iV.  York  does  not  no- 
tice its  specific  gravity.  The  PhiL  Pharm.  states  it  at  1.8485.  The 
Dublin  college  as  1845  to  1000.  This  want  of  naiformitj  is  to  be 
regretted. 

SMkmie  add  is  composed  of  sulphur  and  oxygen.  It  maj  be.ob« 
tained  in  a  crystallized  or  glacial  form,  but  generally  exists  as  a 
dense  liquid;  specific  gravity  1.85$8li^t1y  viscid;  transparent  and 
colourless;  without  smell;  of  a  strong  acid  taste.  At — 36°  it  freezes; 
it  boils  at  590°.  It  has  a  stronp;  attraction  for  water,  absorbing  it 
rapidly  from  the  atBiospbare»  and  producing  considarable  heat  when 
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mixed  with  it.  It  is  decomposed  by  most  inflammable  substances. 
It  does  notoxydize  gold,  platinum,  tungsten,  or  titanium.  It  decom- 
poses the  alkaline  and  earthy  sulphurets,  and  reduces  all  organic  sub- 
stances to  charcoal.  In  medicine,  it  is  a  powerful  refrigerant,  and 
antiseptic.    It  contains  56  sulphur,  and  44  oxygen. 

The  Sulphats  form  sulphurets,  when  heated  to  redoeM  withchir- 
€oal$  and  lurnish  copious  precipitates  with  solotioat  oibaxjitu 

ShUphurwu  add  gaa  is  colourless,  incaptble  of  msintaining  com* 
bastion,  and  deleterious  when  respired.  It  hss  a  strong  suffocating 
odour;  its  specific  gravity  is  0.0024G,  or  O.OeaSl.  Water  at  54* 
rapidly  absorbs  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  this  gas,  and  when  satu- 
rated, acquires  the  specific  gravity  of  1.040.  It  is  again  expelled 
from  it  by  heat,  but  not  by  freezing,  It  is  also  absorbed  by  sulphuric 
acid,  to  which  it  imparts  the  propc  i  fy  of  crystallizing,  forming  what 
is  called  glacial  sulphuric  acid.  ^Vhen  water  is  present,  it  is  convert- 
ed by  oxygen  gas  into  sulphuric  acid.*  It  is  decomposed  by  hydro- 
gen, carbon,  and  sulphureted  hvdrogon  gas,  when  assisted  by  heat. 
It  oxydizes  iron,  zinc,  and  maugauese.  It  consists  of  85  sulphur, 
and  15  oxygen. 

The  sulphiies^  by  the  action  of  heat,  furnish  sulphur,  and  beoomo 
sulphats.  They  are  also  converted  into  sulphats,  with  eflferrescenccy 

ana  exhalation  of  sulphurous  vapours,  by  tne  sulphurict  nitric,  murl> 
atic,  and  other  acids,  and  gradually,  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere 

*.whea  dry,  and  very  quickly  when  dissolved. 

As  sulphuric  acid  is  prepared  by  the  trading  chemist,  it  is  insert- 
ed among  the  Materia  Medira.  It  is  obtained  in  two  ways,  by  dis- 
tilling otf  the  acid  from  sulphat  of  iron,  previously  deprived  of  its  wa- 
ter of  crystallization  by  heat,  or  by  burning  sulphur  in  large  leaden 
chambers,  with  an  eighth  part  of  nitrat  of  potass  to  supply,  as  is  very 
inaccurately  suppostd,  the  necessary  oxygen.  In  the  nrst  way  the 
strongest  acid  is  obtained,  but  it  is  apt  to  contain  iron  or  copper.  By 
the  second  process,  it  generally  containslead,  which  is  easily  detect 
ed  by  mixing  a  portion  of  the  acid  with  three  parts  of  distilled  water, 
and  if  the  acid  be  impure,  a  deposition  will  be  formed.  It  may  be 
rendered  perfectly  pure  by  distillation,  filling  a  retort  half  full  of  the 
common  acid,  and  distilling  in  a  sand-bath,  gradually  heated  as  long 
as  any  acid  comes  over.    The  receiver  should  not  be  luted  on. 

Sulphuric  acid  powerfully  decomposes  dead  animal  matter.  It 
becomes  diluted  with  water  formed  bv  the  union  of  the  hydros^en  and 
oxygen;  another  portion  of  the  iiydrogen  combines  with  the  azote  to 
form  ammonia,  and  the  carbon  is  separated  in  the  state  of  charcoal- 
The  affinities  which  regulate  this  action,  are  so  powerful,  that  it  pro- 
duces the  same  ettects  on  the  living  solids,  and  therefore  it  acts  upon 
them  as  a  corrosive.  But  to  its  employment  with  this  view,  its  iluidity 
is  an  objection,  as  it  cannot  be  easily  managed. 

MeMed  use.— When  sufficiently  diluted,  it  is  an  excellent  tonic, 
checking  fermentation,  exciting  appetite,  promoting  digestion,  and 
quenching  thirst,  and  it  is  therefore  used, with  success  IB  morbid 
acidity,  weakness,  and  relaxation  of  the  stomach.  As  an  astringent 

*  What  was  called  glacial  ttilphuric  acul,  consists,  according  to  Sir  H.  Danr» 
of  four  volumes  of  sulphurous  nctd  pas,  and  three  of  nitrous  a^dgi^  piobab^ 
in  two  or  three  proportions  witb  a  single  proportion  of  water. 
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It »  UMd  in  ^morrfaages;  and  from  its  refrigerant  and  antiseptic 
proDertiesy  it  is  a  Talnilile  medicine  in  many  febrile  diseases,  espe- 
ciallj  tfaoae  called  pntrid.  If  taken  in  anj  considerable  qoantity,  or 

for  some  time,  it  seems  to  pass  off  undecomposed  bj  the  kadneys  or 
skin;  and  it  is,  pe^aps,  bj  its  stimulant  action  on  the  latter,  t^t  it 

18  advantageously  employed  internally  in  psora,  and  other  cntaneous 
affections.  The  best  mode  of  prescribing  it,  is  to  order  the  quantitj 
of  acid  to  be  used,  and  to  direct  it  to  be  mixed  with  as  much  water 
as  will  render  it  palatable,  to  which  some  syrup  or  mucilage  may  be 
added.  To  prevent  it  from  attacking  the  teeth,  it  may  be  conveniently 
Sicked  through  a  ^uill,  and  the  mouth  should  be  carefullj  washed 
after  each  dose. 

.  BxtemallT,  it  is  need  as  a  gargle,  particularly  in  putrid  sore 
thniats,  and  in  anhthons  months,  and  as  a  wash  in  cutaneous  erup- 
tioos,  and  ill-conditioDed  nlcers.  Made  into  an  ointment  with  sit- 
teen  times  its  weight  of  axunge,  it  has  been  used  to  cute  psora. 

ACIDUM  SULPUURICUU  DlLUTUM*.        D,  A 

Dibaed  Su^ihmie  Jicid. 

Take  of  Sulphuric  acid,  onejfuid  ounus  Wattr^  9evtnflidd  ounm. 
—Mix  i/iem  gradually,  £. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  in  so  simple  a  thinj;  as  a  regular  formula 

for  the  above  diluted  acid,  the  pharmacopoeias  all  agree  to  differ— 
the  Pharm,  II  S.  of  1820  selected  the  above;  that  of  N.  York  has 
thought  proper  to  take  1^  ounces  of  acid  to  14'  of  distilled  jvaterf 
and  that  of  PkiL  takes  an  ounce  of  acid  to  13  of  water. 

The  most  simple  form  in  which  sulphuric  acid  can  be  advantage- 
ously  employed  internally,  is  tliat  in  which  it  is  merely  diluted  with 
water;  and  it  is  highly  proper  that  there  should  be  some  fixed  stan- 
dard, in  which  the  acid  in  tnis  state  should  be  kept  It  is,  however, 
much  to  Im  regretted,  that  the  same  standard  with  respect  to  strength, 
has  not  been  uniformly  adopted;  and  especially,  Uiat  the  London 
CoUece  should  liave  deviated  so  very  remarkably,  both  from  their 
own  rormer  editions,  and  from  the  other  colleges.  In  tiie  Edin- 
burgh and  Dublin  PbarmacopcBias,  the  strong  acid  is  one-e%hth  bj 
weight  of  the  mixture,  whicli  gives  one  drachm  in  the  ounce,  which 
has  at  least  the  merit  of  convenience.  Dr.  Powell,  whose  translation 
may  be  considered  as  official,  states,  in  defence  of  the  change,  that 
the  new  mixture  will  be  more  conveniently  made,  and  that  its  pro- 
portionate dose  is  easily  administered,  especially  as  minute  atten- 
tion thereto,  is  not  of  any  great  practical  importance.  An  ounce  of 
sulphuric  acid,  by  measure,  is  equal  to  14  drachms  and  eiglit-tenths 
of  a  erain.  The  comparative  strengths  of  equal  bulks,  and  of  equal 
wd^ts,  of  the  diluted  acids  in  fie  dii^nt  Pharmacopoeias,  are 
noanj  in  the  following  proportions: 

Bulks.  Weights.  Sp.  gr. 

Former  London,       -  1000   1000  1.070 

Dublin,   IIIR  1.090 

Edinburgh,        ....  1125 

New  London,    -      -      -      -      1480    1445    1.111  Ph. 

Dr.  Poweii  says  that  mie  ounce  of  the  last  will  saturate  about  107 
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grains  of  dried  subcarbonat  of  9odft«  which  it  confiriMd  by  Mr* 
Fhiiii|i9*  The  dilution  bj  means  of  distilled  water  is  preferible  to 
fpnng  wmten  ^hich,  even  in  its  purest  state,  is  not  free  from  im- 
precations affectin::  the  acid.  Even  when  distilled  water  i^  u^ed, 
there  is  often  a  small  (|uantitj  of  a  white  precigitatey  ahaiug  from 
lead  dissolved  in  the  acid. 

Sulphuric  acid  has  a  very  strong  attraction  for  water:  and  their 
bulk,  when  combined,  is  less  than  that  of  the  water  and  acid  sepa- 
rately. At  tlte  same  time  there  is  a  very  considerable  Increase  ot 
temperatare  prodvcedt  which  is  apt  to  crack  glass  vessels,  azile» 
the  combinatioii  be  Terr  cantionslj  nade$  and,  for  the  same  n 
the  apd  must  be  poored  into  the  water,  not  the  water  into  the 
fialpiivric  acid,  according  to  Powell,  dilated  with  an  equal  mt 
of  water,  and  allowed  to  cool,  rose  21''  on  the  addition  of  another 
measore,  and  70°  after  cooling  sgain  oo  the  addition  of  a  third. 

TMe  of  the  QwmlUy  of  Mttd  Add  m  100  /wris  €f 

phuricJiddi  at  the  temperature  of  W**  DaUmu 


AMM. 

a«id  per  cent. 

Arid  per  cent. 

SfeciBegWfUj'. 

Acid  Waiaw 

bj  weigbu 

1  +  0 

100 

unknova. 

unknown. 

1  +  1 

81 

150 

1.850 

6-20^ 

80 

148 

1.849 

605 

79 

146 

1.848 

590 

78 

144 

1.847 

575 

77 

142 

1.845 

560 

• 

76 

140 

1.842 

545 

75 

.  138 

1.838 

530 

74 

135 

1.833  ' 

515 

7S 

133 

1.827 

501 

72 

131 

1.819 

487 

71 

129 

1.810 

473 

70 

126 

1.801 

•  460 

69 

124 

1.791 

447 

1  +  2 

68 

121 

1.780 

435 

67 

118 

1.769 

422 

66 

116 

1.757 

410 

65 

113 

1.744 

400 

64 

111 

1.730 

391 

63 

108 

1.715 

3b£ 

• 

62 

105 

1.699 

374 

61 

103 

1.684 

367 

60 

100 

1.670 

360 

1  +  S 

58.6 

97 

1.650 

350 

50 

76 

1.520 

290 

40 

56 

1.408 

260 

1  -f  10 

SO 

39 

1.304- 

240 

1  +  17 

20 

24 

1.200 

224 

1  4-  38 

10 

11 

1.10 

218 
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SWIETENIA  FEBRIFUGA.  D. 

Febr^ge  Swiitenia.   The  Barh 

DteaMa  Mmogynia,  Nat.  Otd.  TWIOite^  Linn.  MtUm^  Jom. 

This,  which  in  many  re^pec  ts  resembles  S.  Mahagoni,  is  a  native 
of  the  East  Indies.  Its  bark  is  red,  brittle,  and  compact,  and  cover- 
ed with  a  rough,  gray  cuticle.  Id  its  properties  it  agrees  with  the 
maho^nj  bark,  ana  forms  a  very  Taiaable  snbstitute  for  Perovian, 
bark  in  the  East  Indies,  where  this  last  is  so  dear  and  scarce,  and 
the  diseases  in  which  it  is  indicated  so  common.  It  is,  however, 
merely  an  astringent  bitter,  and  contains  no  cinchonin.  Dr.  Rox- 
burn;h  sent  from  India  a  nuantity  of  the  extract  of  this  bark,  which 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  kino  of  the  shops. 

SYRUPI.— «ri2t7P& 

Syrups  are  solutions  of  sugar  in  anj  watery  fluid,  whether  simple 
or  medicated.  Simple  syrup  is  nutntious  and  demulcent  When 
made  of  fine  sugar,  it  is  transparent  and  colourless.  If  necessary, 
it  is  easily  clarified,  by  boatiris:  to  a  troth  the  white  of  an  egg  with 
three  or  four  ounces  of  water,  mixing  it  with  the  syrup,  and  boiling 
the  mixture  for  a  few  seconds,  until  the  albumen  coaj^ulates,  and 
enveloping  all  heterqgeneous  matters,  it  forms  a  scum,  wiiich  may 
be  easOy  taken  off,  or  separated  by  filtration.  When,  instead  of  sim- 
ple water,  any  other  flaid  is  used  for  dissolving  the  su^,  the  syrup 
IS  then  medicated.  Medicated  syrups  are  prepared)  either  with  ex- 
pressed juices,  infusions,  decoctions,  or  saline  fluids.  The  object  of 
forming  these  into  symps,  is  either  to  render  them  agreeable  to  the 
palate,  or  to  preserve  them  from  fermentation.  In  the  Tatter  case,  the 
c|uantity  of  sugar  a<lded  becntnc^  a  matter  of  gront  importance;  for, 
if  too  much  be  employed,  the  sugar  will  separate  by  crystallization, 
and  if  too  little,  instead  of  preventing  fermentation,  it  will  accelerate 
it.  About  two  parts  of  sugar  to  one  of  fluid,  are  the  proportions  di- 
rected by  the  British  colleges  with  this  view.  But,  as  in  some  in- 
stances, a  larger  quantity  of  Ouid  is  added,  and  afterwards  reduced 
to  the  proper  quantity  by  decoction,  it  will  not  be  saperflno«s  to 

Kint  oQt  some  circumstances,  which  show  the  evaporation  to  have 
UL  carried  far  enough.  These  are  the  tendency  to  form  a  pellicle 
on  its  surface  when  a  drop  of  it  is  allowed  to  cool,  the  recedins  of 
the  last  portion  of  eaoh  drop,  when  poured'  out  drop  by  drop,  after 
it  is  coltl,  and,  what  is  most  to  be  relied  on,  its  specific  gravity  when 
boiling  hot,  being  about  1.385,  or  1.3  when  cold.  The  syrup  which 
remains,  after  all  the  crystallizabie  sugar  has  been  separated  from 
it  has  been  much,  and  probably  justly,  recommended  by  some,  for 
the  preparation  of  medicated  syrups  and  electuaries,  although  its 
pharmaceutical  superiority  is  actually  owing  to  its  impurity. 

In  making  syrups,  where  neither  the  weight  of  sugar,  nor  tlie 
manner  in  ifraicn  it  should  be  dissolved,  are  dureeted,  the  following 
role  is  to  be  followed. 

Take  of  Double  Refined  Sugar,  in  powder^  ttvenfy-nine  ounces;  the 
liquor  prescribed^  one  pint. — Gradually  add  the  sugar^  and  digeii 
with  frequent  agiiaiion  in  a  close  vessel^  and  i»  a  modiraie  hiatt 
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until  it  be  dissolved,  then  set  it  aside  for  tweniyj'our  houft^  Uke 
off  the  scumf  and  pour  off  the  syrup  from  th$  fmees,  if  there  be 
any.  Dm 

Syrups  are  to  be  kept  in  a  pkiUftthoHiOHperaittfe  never  ixe9dd$5(^ 
Fahrenheit 

Syrupus  Simplex.  E,  X.    Simple  Syrup, 

Take  of  Sugar,  in  powder,  fiftctn  otmces;  JVatcr,  half  a  pint.-- Lei 
the  sugar  be  dissolved  %  a  c^mllc  luat  in  the  water,  and  boiled  a 
little,  to  as  to  form  a  syrupf  the  sewn  beini(  removed.  E, 
This  preparation  is  a  pliiiii  liquid  sweet,  void  of  flavour  or  colour; 

and  is  more  coavenieut  io  extemporaneous  preacriptioDy  Uian  sugar, 

undissolved. 

QQ*  By  Uiis  name  and  preacriptioii  the  simple  syrup  is  directed  in  the  Pharm, 
Un  and  TM.— The  PldL  Pkarm.  detinialea  this  prepantion  nmplj  a* 
Syrtipus;  and  directs  the  In^edienta  In  double  amomi,  no  doubt  fioBl  aone 
pfCSoaMd  adyantage^  whicb  la  not  explained! ! 

Stkufvs  Aobti.  E.    Syrup  of  Vtnegar. 

Take  of  Purified  vinegar,  five  pariSf  Sugar,  seven  parts^Boil  them 
to  fowl  a  syrup.  E, 

This  is  to  be  considered  as  simple  syrup  merely  acidulated,  and 
is  by  DO  means  unpleasant.  It  is  often  employed  in  mucilaginous 
mixuirest  and  the  fike:  and,  on  account  of  its  cheapness,  it  is  often 
preferred  to  sjrup  of  lemons. 

This  is^the  same  in  the  U.  S.  and  iK  Tark  Pkarm,  The  htter  denomi* 
nating^  it  syrupus  acidi  acdid.  The  Phil  Pharm.  has,  as  usual,  nodified  the 
pteparataoD,  bjr  UMOg  a  pint  of  vinegar  to  two  pounds  of  sugar! 

Smupus  Alui.  />•    Synqt  cf  GarUe* 

Take  of  OarUc^  sliced,  one  pound;  Boiling  water,  two  pint»*^Maee- 
rait  the  garUe  sfi  the  water^  in  u  eeverwi  vessel,  for  twehe  hornet 
tiken  mdiitwo  parte  of  sugwt  ta  one  part  of  the  eirmned  UquoTf  and 
fmnaeyrup^  D. 

Tins  is  a  very  disagreeable  syrupi  bat  wben  we  wish  to  eitract 
the  nrtnes  of  gpurlic  by  a  watery  menstmnm,  it  is  the  best  means  we 

can  employ. 

OC/* There  is  little  difTcrcnce  from  the  above  in  the  U.  S.  and  N.  York  Pharm. 
except  that  the  latter  orders  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  sii^r  to  each  pint  of  the 
Bqnor.  The  Phii.  Pharm.  should  have  called  their  formula  bv  the  name  of  an 
acctated  syrup,  for  it  orders  two  donees  of  the  fresh  garlic  to  be  macerated  for 
four  days  in  a  glass  vessel,  the  liquor  is  then  expressed,  and  the  dregs  having 
subsided,  two  pounds  of  sugar  are  dissolved  in  the  clear  liquor!  Wc  do  not 
object  to  the  preparation,  but  do  not  consider  it  so  far  supeiior  to  the  common 
lbraiala»  is  to  hate  raqoired  an  altention  in  the  prepaMdon  of  so  conplele  a 
nature* 

Syrupus  Citri  Auranh-ii.  E.  Strui-us  Aurantii.  D, 
Syrupus  Aurantionum.  L.  Oranc^e  Synip, 
Take  of  the  Fresh  outer  rind  of  SetdUe  oranL^es,  Ihrcr  ounces;  Hailing 
water,  one  pound  and  a  haff;  Refined  sugar,  three  pounds. — Mace- 
rate the  rind  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours;  thu%  add  to  the  filtered 
Hquor,  the  sugar,  in  powder,  and  apply  a  gentle  Jieat,  so  as  to  funn 
a  syrup. 
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In  making  this  sjnip,  it  is  particttlarlj  necessary  that  the  sugar 
be  |»feviously  pawdeceo*  and  dlsaolTed  in  the  infusion  with  as  g^n- 
,  tie  a  heat  as  possible*  to  prevent  the  exhalation  of  the  volatile  parts 
of  tiie  peel.  With  these  cantionsy  the  syrup  proves  a  very  eleeant 
and  agreeable  one,  possessing  a  great  share  of  the  fine  flavour  of  the 
orange-peel. 

QCj*  8yrupu8  Aurantii  Corticls.  Syrup  of  Orange  Fee],  Fharm.  IL  S.,  N. 
York  and  Phil.  The  U.  S.  and  N.  York  Pharm.  direct  the  laceration  of  the 
oU  yeaicles,  unSer  water  with  a  grater,  during  the  digestion.  How  tbit  is  to  bo 
done,  we  are  not  t«]d;  we  doabt  if  any  of  the  framers  of  that  work  erer  tried 
to  effect  it.  According  to  custom,  tl»e  Phil.  Pharm.  has  altered  this  prescrip- 
tion in  amourU,  and  directs  two  ounces  of  the  orange-peel,  a  pint  of  water,  and 
two  pounds  and  a  half  of  sugar! ! 

SrauFUS  Cmi  Hbdioi.      Strupus  (LimohiS)  D.)  Lixonuii*  X. 

Syrup  of  Lemons, 

Yoke  of  Juice  of  lemons^  strainrdy  three  parts;  Sus^ar^  five  parU*-^ 
Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  juice  so  as  to  make  a  syrup, 

(Tj*  The  Phil.  Pharm.  alone  gives  directions  for  the  preparation  of  SyrupUM 
lAmonitf  ordering  a  pint  of  strained  lemon  juice  to  two  poanda  of  sugar. 

Strupus  Mori.  L,    Syrup  of  Mulberry, 

Take  of  Mulberry  juice,  strained,  one  pint;  Tiffined  sugar,  two  pounds. 
-^jDissQlve  the  sugar  in  the  mulberry  juice^  as  directed  for  syni^ 

In  the  same  way  are  prepared, 

St&vpcts  Suooi  Eubi  Idjki.  Syrtq)  of  Baspberry-juiee, 

■  RiBis  NiGRi.  L,  ■  BUukCurrmitjuictm 

All  these  are  very  pleasant  cooling  syrups;  aiul  with  this  intention 
they  are  occasiouaUy  used  in  draughts  and  juleps,  for  (juenching 
thirst,  abating  heat,  &c.  in  bilious  or  inflammatory  distempers. 
Thej  are  sometimes  likewise  employed  in  gargarisms  for  inflamn** 
tions  of  the  Aouth  and  tonsils. 

Strupus  CotCHioi  AuTUMiTAUS.  £• 

Syrup  of  Qflehicum  or  Meadow  Saffron. 

Take  of  Fresh  meadow  saffron,  cut  in  slices,  one  ounce;  Purified  vijic- 
gar,  one  pint;  Sugar,  twenty-six  ounces. — Marcratc  the  meadow 
saffron  in  the  vinegar  for  two  days,  occasionally  .shaking  the  vessel; 
then  strain  the  infusim  with  penile  expression.  To  the  strained  in- 
Jusionj  add  the  sugar;  and  had  a  Httle  so  as  to  form  a  syrup,  E, 

This  sjrup  seems  to  be  the  best  preparation  of  the  colchicum.  We 
must  take  care  to  leather  this  root  in  the  proper  season:  and  from  er- 
rors in  this  pui  ticuiar  we  are  to  ascribe  the  uncertainty  in  tlie  effects 
of  this  medicine  as  found  in  the  shops. 

^  This  syrup  of  colchicum  is  often  successfully  employed  as  a  diure- 
tic, and  may  be  taken  from  a  drachm  or  two  to  the  extent  of  an 
ounce  or  more. 

(Tj"  Syrupus  Colchicl,  Pharm.  U.  S,  N.  York  and  Phil  The  latter  directs 
Its  preparation  by  taking  a  pint  of  vinegar  of  colchicum  to  two  pounds  of  SOp 
gar,  and  dissolving  as  in  the  other  syrups. 
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Strupus  Althjea.  h.  (Officinalis.  J^.)    Syrup  of  Marshn\aUow. 

Take  of  Fresh  viarshinaUow  roots^  sliced,  one  pound;  Water,  ten 
pounds;  Bffined  sugar^  four  pounds,  — Boil  the  water  with  the  roots 
to  the  consumption  of  one-half  and  strain  the  liquor,  strojigli/  ex- 
pressing it,  Suffer  the  strained  liquor  to  rest  till  the  feces  have 
HtbMedi  and  to  the  depurated  Kquor  add  the  sugar,-  then  Ml  $o 
ae  to  make  a  syritp.  E» 

This  is  merely  a  mucilaginous  syrup,  and  is  cliiefly  used  in  ne- 
phritic cases,  for  swecteniog  emollient  decoctions  and  tlie  like. 

Steupus  DiAXTHi  Caryophylli.  E, 
Steupus  Cartophtlu  Bubri.  Ik    Syrup  of  dove  Jufy^wer, 

Take  of  Clovt  Jnly-fJowcrs,  frtsli  gathered  and  freed  from  the  heels^ 
one  pound;  Refined  sugar,  seven  pounds;  Bailing  water,  four 
pounda^Macerate  the  fetale  in  the  water  for  twdve  houre/  then 
to  the  Btredned  Hguor  add  the  sugar  previous^  bealf  and  dissolve  ii 
a  gentle  heatf  so  as  to  form  a  syrup.  E. 

As  the  beautj  of  the  colour  is  a  principal  quality  in  this  sjnip,  no 
force  in  the  way  of  expreisioD  should  be  used  in  •epuitiog  the  liquor 
from  the  flowers. 

Some  have  substituted  to  it  one  easily  prepared  at  seasons  when 
the  flowers  are  not  to  be  procured:  an  ounce  of  clove  spice  is  infused 
for  some  days  in  twelve  ounces  of  white  wine*  the  liquor  strainedy 
and,  with  the  addition  of  twenty  ounces  of  sugar,  boiled  to  a  proper 
consistence:  a  little  cochineal  renders  the  colour  of  this  syrup  exact- 
ly similar  to  that  prepared  from  the  Clovo  July-flowers;  and  its  fla- 
vour is  of  the  same  kind,  thou;T;h  not  so  pleasant.  The  counterfeit 
may  be  readily  detected  by  adding  to  a  little  of  the  syrup  some  al- 
kaline salt  or  ley,  which  will  change  the  genuine  syrup  to  a  green 
colour;  but  in  the  counterfeit  it  will  make  no  such  al^ration,  only 
wying  the  shade  of  the  red. 

Strufvs  Croci.  JL    Symqi  of  Scffton* 

Take  of  Saffron,  one  ounce;  Refined  sugar,  two  pounds  and  a  half: 
Boinng  water,  one  jphnU^JImerate  the  m^ffyon,  in  the  water,  for 
iwehehauraf  in  a  dose  vessels  and  dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  strain' 
ed  liquor  that  it  may  be  made  a  syrup. 

Saffron  is  very  well  fitted  for  making  a  syrup;  as  in  this  form  a 
sufficient  dose  of  it  is  contained  in  a  reasonable  compass.  This  sy- 
rup is  a  pleasant  cordialt  and  ^ves  a  fine  colour  to  juleps. 

Syrvpus  Rhamxi.  L,    Syrup  of  Buckthorn, 

Take  of  the  juice  of  ripe  Buckthorn  berries,  depurated^  two  parts; 
Befmed  sugar,  one  part^'-^JMl  them  so  as  to  form  a  syrup,  E, 

This  preparation  in  doses  of  three  or  four  spoonfuls  operates  as  a 
brisk  cathartic.  The  principal  inconveniences  attending  it  are.  its 
being  very  unpleasant,  and  occasioning  a  thirst  and  dryness  of  (he 
mootliana  fauces,  and  sometimes  violent  gripes;  these  efiects  may 
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be  iMreTented  hj  drinking  libenllj  of  water  gruel,  or  othor  warm 
liqnidst  dnriog  the  operation. 

OCj"  The  U.  S.  Pharm.  has  the  fofimila  as  above.  That  of  iV.  York  to  two 
pinto  of  the  juice,  adds  1|  lbs.  of  logtr.  The  JP/iii,  Fharm,  oimto  it  altogether. 

Strvpus  Rhsi.    S^fnp  of  JRhubarb. 

7Ue  Bh$ibarbf  hndaed^  two  ouncesj  Bailing  walcr^  one  jjuu.^ 
Mturai$fir  iweniy-four  kaurtf  9trmnt  and  aid  iwopariB  of  sugar 
to  we  if  the  Hquor^  then  boU  to  form  a  tynqh 

0:j' The  2^&PAap»i.aiidofPiWleoiiicideintheaboTefo^  Their. 
Tark  Fkarm,  orders  ^  lbs.  of  ra^  to  the  pin^  e  diiierence  of  little  hnpcft. 

Syrupus  Rhoei  Aromatious. 

•Aromatic  Syrup  of  Rhubarb.  Spiced  Rhubarb. 
T'ak^  of  Rhitbarbj  bruised^  five  drachms;  Cloves^  Cinnamon^  each^ 
half  an  ounce;  JVutmegs,  two  in  number;  H'altr^  one  pint, — Di- 
gest and  evaporate  till  the  liqtwr  is  reduced  to  half  a  pint,-^  strain^ 
and  add  one  pound  of  sugar,  and  haff  a  pint  dSJ&ded  tMMf 
then  boil  a  Uttle  to  form  a  syrup, 

(E^  The  £^  A  and  if.  F.  Pham.  oohidde  in  tiiia  fommla.  In  the  tecond 

volume  of  the  Philadelphia  CoUege  of  Pharmacy,  p.  218,  are  some  judicious 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  this  syrup,  by  Mr.  Durand,  who  has  improved,  I 
think,  considerably  the  preparation  by  a  formula  therein  prescribed.  It  con- 
nsta  in  making  an  aromatic  Tincture  of  Rhubarb  first,  as  follows:  i  {^-ts  of 
Rhubarb,  4  of  elores  mod  cinnamon,  eacht  one  of  nutmeg,  and  64  of  aloohd^ 
of  20®.  In  which  last,  the  bnused  ingredients  arc  to  be  macerated  for  a  week. 
Of  this  Tincture  he  directs  one  part  to  three  of  simple  syrup.  The  Phil, 
\Pharm,  has  given  a  different  formula  from  either  of  tlic  foregoing.  It  is  as  fol- 
lovi:  two  and  a  half  ounces  Rhubarb,  one-half  ounee  each  of  elovesand  dnm^ 
mon  bruised,  two  drachma  of  nutmegs^  two  frinta  of  dihiled  alcohol,  and  nx 
pints  of  synip.  Tlic  clifTcrcnt  articles  are  macernted  fur  fourteen  days  in  the 
alcohol,  and  after  struining:,  the  liquor  is  gently  evaporated  to  a  pint,  which 
whilst  hot,  is  mixed  with  the  syrup. 

Syrupus  Riicei  cum  Senna.    Syrup  of  Rhubarb  with  Senna, 
Take  of  Rhubarb,  bruised.  Senna,  each  one  ounce  and  a  half;  Carda- 
mom, three  drachms;  Boiling  water,  one  pint. — JJi^^estfor  twenty- 
'   four  hours,  and  evaporate  with  a  gentle  heat  till  the  liquor  is  re- 
duced to  half  a  pint;  then  strain  and  add  one  pound  of  sugar; 
lastly,  boil  toformasynfp. 

Oij'  Our  three  pbarmacopccias  unite  in  the  above  prescription}  that  of 
meielj  ordering  twice  the  amount  of  sugtr. 

Syrupus  Sarsaparili.-k.  L.  Syrup  of  Sarsaparilla. 
Take  of  Sarsaparilla,  sliced,  two  pounds;  Liquorice,  sliced,  Roses, 
Senna,  Jlnise,  each  two  ounces;  Warm  water,  twelve  pints, — In- 
fuse the  Sarsaparilla  in  the  water  for^  twenty  four  hours;  then 
boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  strain  by  Strong  eompfessiani 
boil  the  sarsapariUa  again  m  ten  pints  of  water  to  m  eansumptian 
rfone-halfo/the  liquor;  ffrotn,  mix  the  two  SquorSt  and  add  the 
ether  ingredients,  BoU  again  to  the  consumptian  of  one-ha^  of 
the  liquon  strain,  and  add  ef  Boney^  Sugar^  eaeh^  two  pomds. 
BoU  to  form  a  thick  syrup. 

(C7*  This  prescription  under  the  same  name  and  formula  is  admitted  into  both 
the  r.  S.  and  iV.  Y<frk  Pharm.  That  of  Phil,  under  this  name  ha^  graven  a 
formula  oiore  alUcd  to  the  next,  viz.  the  Syrupus  SarsapariUii:  ct  buaiaci. '  ^ 
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664  8.— Syrupi. 

SyAUPUS  HARSAl'AItlLLiE  ET  GuAlAOl. 

Syrup  ^  Sarst^arilia  and  Ckudaeum^ 

Tak«  ^  SarMfarUhtt  sHcedf  Guatactmi,  rasped^  each^  one  pounds 
Mo$e$f  Ataaa  gum^  Sennot  one  ounui  Oingtr^  kajf  an 
mmeef  Water^  ten  pint9. — Boil  the  two  Jirtt  ingredimtM  m  ike  wa- 
iiffor  one  hour^  flrom,  and  to  the  residuum  add  (en  pints  mora  cf 
water;  boil  for  two  houra^  and  towards  the  end  <f  the  boilings  €iad 
the  other  ingrediente;  at  rain,  and  to  the  decoctiofi,  add  of  clarified 
Jwney  and  fugar^  each  three  pomdef  and  boil  to  form  a  jyrt^iu 

CCT  This  formula  b  adopted  by  the  U.  S.  and      York  Pharm.  The  Ibllow- 

in^'^  is  its  succedaneum  in  that  of  Phil,  under  the  name  of  Synipus  Ssu^- 
parillx: — Two  pounds  bruised  sarsaparilla;  three  ounces  rasped  giiaiacum; 
roses,  senna,  and  liquorice  root,  bruised,  each  two  ounces^  oils  of  sassafras  and 
•alae^  eaeh  fire  minims! !  Oil  of  partridfiB  beny,  three  minima! ! !  Sugar,  vigbt 
poondsi  clihitcd  alcohol,  ten  pints.    Tbef  five  first  ingredients  are  macerated 
in  the  alcohol  for  fourteen  days;  then  expressed,  nnd  filtered.    This  is  evapo- 
rated in  a  water  bath  to  four  and  a  half  pints,  and  tlie  sugar  added  to  form  the 
syrup.  The  oils  previously  triturated  with  a  small  quanti^  of  the  syrup  is  then 
added  to  it,  and  is,  we  presume,  intended  to  represent  me  syrup  of  Custnieev 
on  which  is  based  the  nostnim  called  Swnim's  Pannccn,  wltich  having-  been 
warmly  cclthnitL-d,  ami  recommended  strongly  by  sundry  medical  men,  pro- 
fessors, and  oliicrs,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  profession;  is  now  in  vain  opposed  by 
the  conlradKdlory  cvidbiee  of  &e  saoie  men.  Thuateitifying  to  theallacy  or 
fjle«r  man  ezpenenee»  at  leist»  in  the  one  or  the  other  instance. 

Syrupus  Scill^  Maritimje.  E.    Syrup  of  Squills. 

Take  of  V{nr2:ar  of  squills,  foi/r  parta;  Refined  sugar,  in  powder, 
seven  parts. — Dissolve  tlie  sugar  with  a  gentle  heatf  so  as  to  jorm 
a  ayrup,  £m 

This  tjrap  is  used  chiefly  in  doses  of  a  spoonful  or  two,  for  pro- 
inotiDg  expectoration,  which  it  does  verj  powerfuUj.   It  is  also 

given  as  an  emetic  to  childreik 

(Tj^  The  three  pharmacopoeias  unite  in  the  name  of  Syrupus  Scillx,  and 
those  of  U.  S.  and  N.  York  in  the  above  formula.  That  of  JPmL  directs  two 
pounds  of  sugar  to  each  pint. 

Stbufus  Papatxris*  Z. 
Steupus  Papatxris  Albi.  D.  Strupus  Papatxris  SoKinpxRi. 

Syrup  of  (fVhite)  Poppy, 

Take  of  white  poppy-heads^  dried,  and freed  from  the  neds^  one  part j 

Boiling  tvafrr,  fff^^'^  parts;  Double  refined  sugar,  two  parts. — 
Macerate  the  sliced  heads  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours;  ne.rt  boil 
till  only  one-third  part  of  the  lifjuor  remain;  then  strain  it,  by  ex- 
pressing it  strongly.  Boil  the  strained  liquor  to  the  consumption 
of  one-half  and  strain  again;  laslly^  add  the  sugar^  and  boil  a 
little,  so  as  to  form  a  syrup. 

This  syrup  impregnated  with  the  opiate  matter  of  ihe  poppy- 
heads,  is  given  to  children  in  doses  of  two  or  three  drachmsj  to 
adults,  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  upwards,  for  easing  pain, 
procuring  rest,  and  answering  the  other  intentions  of  mild  opiates. 
Particular  care  is  requisite  in  its  preparation,  that  it  may  be  always 
*    made  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  strength,  and  accordingly 
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the  college  have  been  yerj  miaute  in  their  descoption  of  the  pro- 
cess. 

The  N.  York  Pharm.  is  the  only  one  of  our  three  pharmacopoeias  that 
•dopte  thii^  and  the  fonnula  is  neariy  the  sane. 

Strupus  Oni.  D.    Syrvp  of  Opium. 

'Tak$  Waitfy  txttaet  of  opiums  eighteen  graimg  BoiUng  toofer, 
eigM  auneee  by  meaewre^'^Aheerote  vniU  the  opium  be  Seeohedf 
thm  add  tugaff  eoaeto  tnake  a  eymp* 

This  ijnip  is  an  elegant  sahstitote  for  the  form^n  It  is  made  witii 
infioitelj  less-troaUe,  and  is  always  of  an  uniform  strength**  It  con- 
tains about  two  grains  and  a  half  of  ofdnm  In  the  ounce. 

Siaupus  FAPAvsais  £aaATioi.  D,   Sybupus  Rhcbaoos.  JL 

Syrvp  offied  Poppy. 

Thke  efthe freehpeiids  eft  he  Red  Poppy,  one  pound;  Boiling  water^ 
twenty  ounces  ty  meaeure^Put  the  powers,  by  degrees^  into  the 
UnHng  tdater*  jSfter  Mix,  the  veeed  odng  removed  from  the  fire^ 
and  taken  out  of  the  bath^  macerate  for  tutetve  hours;  then  press 
eeU  the  liquor,  and  set  it  apart,  that  the  feces  may  euMde.  Laet- 
fy.  make  tt  into  a  syrup,  with  refined  sugar. 

The  design  of  patting  the  flowers  into  boiling  water  in  a  water 
bath  is,  that  the^  may  be  a  little  scalded,  so  as  to  shrink  enough  to 
be  all  immerged  in  the  water;  without  this  precaution  they  can  scarce 
be  all  got  iu:  but  they  are  to  be  continued  no  longer  over  the  fire 
than  till  this  effect  is  produced^  lest  the  liquor  become  too  thick^and 
the  syrup  be  rendered  ropy. 

As  a  medicine  it  is  perfectly  insignificant. 

Strupus  Quikia    Syrup  of  Quinine. 

The  N,  York  Pharrn.  introduces  a  Syrup  of  Quinine,  made  of  two 
pints  of  simple  syrup  and  64  grs.  of  Sulph.  of  Quiuine;  that  is,  2 

Srs.  to  the  ounce.  It  is,  of  course,  a  pleasant  tonic  in  doses  of  two 
rachms  to  the  donee. 

Stkupus  Rosjb  Galucjb.  E.    Syrtq>  of  Bed  Boeee. 

Take  of  the  dried  petals  of  red  roses,  one  part;  Brined  sugar,  two 
poftsg  Boiling  water^  three  parte.^^maeerate  the  roeee  in  the 
water  for  twdoe  houre^  thenbmtthem  aliitleandetrtnntheliqmrt 
addtoittheeugarjandboUthemagais^eoaetoformaeyn^ 

This  syrup  is  supposed  to  be  ndldlj  astringent;  but  is  principally 
valued  on  account  of  its  red  colour. 

Snupus  Rosii  CaimvoLiii.  E.   Syn^  if  Damask  Bosu* 

Strupus  Robm.  L.    Syrup  of  Bosee. 

Take  of  the  Fresh  petals  of  the  damask  rose,  one  part;  Boiling  wa- 
ter, four  parts;  Double-rejuied  sugar,  three  parts^'^Maeerate  the 
roses  in  the  water  for  the  night,  then,  to  the  Hfwr  etreSmd^  and 
freed  from  the  dregs,  add  the  sugar;  boil  them  mto  a  syrup. 

This  syrup  is  an  agreeable  and  mild  purgative  for  children  in  the 
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doge  of  half  a  spoonful  or  a  spoonful.  It  likewise  proves  gently 
laxative  to  adults;  and  witb  this  intention  may  be  of  service  in  cos- 
tive habits. 

Strupus  Sbneoji.    Syrup  of  Smua  SmdurooL 

Take  of  Senesa  snakeroot,  bruised,  four  ounces;  Water,  one  pint; 
Sugar,  one  pound. — Boil  the  snatteroot  in  the  water,  to  the  con- 
sumption of  the  one-half,  decani  the  clear  liquid^  add  the  sugar^ 
and  boil  it  to  form  a  syrup. 

fXT  This,  originally  introduced  into  the  Fharm*  U»  S,  has  been  adopted  bj 
those  of  N.  York  and  FhiL 

Stevsvs  ToLUTAirus.  JL   Strupub  ToLVifsu  Balsami.  JB* 

Syrup  of  ( Balsam  of)  Tolu. 

Take  of  Comrwm  syrup,  tivo  pounds;  Tincture  of  Balmvi  of  Tolu^ 
one  ounce.  —  Witn  the  syrup  recently  prepared,  and  when  it  has  al- 
most grown  cold,  after  it  has  been  renwved  from  the JirCf  gradually 
mix  the  tincture  with  comla}U  agitation.  E. 

In  the  formula  of  the  London  College  the  benzoic  acid  of  the  bal- 
sam alone  is  contained.  That  of  the  Kdinburgh  College  contains 
the  whole  substance  of  the  balsam  in  larger  quantity.  They  are 
both  moderately  impregnated  with  the  agreeable  flavour  of  the  bal- 
sam— but  cui  bono? 

OCj>  Syrupus  Tolatani,  Pharm.  U,&taAN.  Tmfkr-OmSXbeA  bj  Ihsfc  fiXPhil 
and  correctly.  By  calculatioOt  the  tincture  contiun%  if  all  the  Tola  is  dissolv- 
ed, about  2\  scruples  to  the  ounce,  which  is  the  amount  above  {llreclcd  for 
two  pounds  of  syrup!!!  Let  not  rcg'ular  practice  exclaim  against  ^uackeryf 
when  such  trumpery  enters  into  the  armamerUarium  medicinsc! ! 

•   

Syrupus  Violjb.  D.    Syrupus  Viola  Odoratjb.  E» 

Syrup  of  Violets, 

• 

Take  of  Freah  violets,  two  parts;  Boiling  water,  eight  parts;  Be- 

fnea  sus^ar,  fifteen  parts. — Macerate  the  violets  in  the  water  for 
twenty  four  hours  in  a  glass  or  'glazed  earthen  vessel^  close  covered; 
then  strain  ivithout  expression,  and  to  the  tUraifUd  liquor  add  this 
sugar^  powdered^  and  make  into  a  syrup* 

This  syrup  has  a  very  agreeable  flavour,  and  in  the  quantity  of  a 
spoonful  or  two,  provp«  to  children  gently  laxative.  It  is  apt  to  lose, 
in  keeping,  the  ele<^ani  blue  colour,  for  \vh:rh  it  is  chiefly  valued; 
and  hence  some  have  been  induced  to  counterfeit  it  with  materials 
whose  colour  is  more  permanent,  and  which  are  more  easily  obtain- 
ed. This  abuse  may  be  readily  dis«covered,  by  addins;  to  a  little  of 
the  suspected  s^rup  any  acid  or  allealine  liqiior.  li  the  syrup  be 
genuiney  the  acid  will  chance  it  red,  and  the  alkali  green;  but  if 
comiterfeitt  these  changes  wul  not  happen.  From  this  ravtabilitj  of 
the  colour  of  the  mlet,  it  forms  an  excellent  test  of  the  presence  of 
acids  and  alkalies;  and  it  is  abo  obvioos,  that  a  prescriber  would  be 
deceived  if  he  should  expect  to  give  any  blue  tin^e  to  acidulated  or 
alkalized  juleps,  or  fixtures,  by  the  addition  of  tbe  blue  syrup. 

Another  equalij  contemptible  append^ige  to  a  PharmacopOBialJ 
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Stuupus  Sskxa  L.  D*  Strupus  Cassia  Sknhjs.  B* 

Syn/p  of  Senna. 

Take  of  Manna^  Refined  sit^ar,  eachy  one  pound;  Senna,  half  an 
ounce;  Boiling  water,  a  pint. — Macerate  the  senna  in  the  water^ 
in  a  covered  vessrl^  for  twelve  hours;  then,  with  the  strained 
liquor  mix  the  manna  and  the  sugar^  so  that  they  may  be  dU- 

This  preparation,  which  is  intended  to  be  an  officinal  substitute 
for  an  excellent  nursery  purgative,  is  a  proof  of  the  impropriety  of 
colleges  sanctioning  prescriptions  whicli  they  have  not  brought  to 
the  test  of  experiment.  Mr.  Phillips  found,  that  tiie  proportions  as 
giveo  by  the  thibliii  College  yielded,  instead  of  a  fluid  syrup,  a  sub* 
stance  so  thickt  that  it  could  not  even  be  shi^ken  out  of  an  inverted* 
vessel  owing  to  the  crystallization  of  the  manna.  Treacle  is  the  best 
addition  for  forming  infusion  of  senna  into  a  sjmp,  as  it  has  no  ten« 
dency  to  crystallize,  and  covers  its  taste  so  completelji  that  chil- 
dren take  it  readily. 

Syrupus  ^iMQiBSRis.  D,  L.    Syrupus  Amomi  Zivgibxris.  JL 

Syrup  of  Ginger, 

Take  of  Ginger,  in  powdeff  three  ounee$i  BoUing  water,  four  pints^ 
Sefined  eu^ar,  seven  and  a  half  pounde^Maeerate  the  ginger  in 
the  water,  tn  a  ebn  veseel  for  twenty  four  houreg  etram  the  infu^ 
4I0II,  and  form  a  eyrup^  by  adding  the  wgar* 

This  is  an  agreeable  and  moderately  aromatic  syrup,  impregnated 
with  the  flavour  and  virtues  of  the  ginger. 

Oj?*  This  lyrup  is  admitted  Into  all  our  three  pharmacopoeias^  under  the  D. 
and  L.  name.  The  N.  York  and  U.  S.  Pharm.  follow  the  above  prescription. 
That  of  riul.  directs  two  fluid  ounces  of  Tincture  of  ginger  to  a  g;allon  of  syrup. 
When  mixed,  the  alcohol  of  the  Tincture  is  evaporated  by  a  water  bath.  We 
doubt  its  beinp  equal  to  the  above. 

The  PhiL  Pharm.  has  introduced  a  Syrup  of  Gum  Arabic — "  SyruptuJiea* 
eiae/" — made  by  dissolving-  fuur  ounces  of  the  gum  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water^ 
and  forming  into  a  syrup  with  one  pound  of  sugar. 

And  noWySfUr  having  carefully  perused  the  above  fists  of  syrups,  amounting 
to  ncafly  t«renty»  and  to  which,  indeed,  more  m%fat  be  added  from  ibf«||^ 
sources — may  we  not  say,  that  it  is  a  disgmce  to  medloine»  to  fill  up  our  ftr-  ' 
mularifs  with  such  a  load  of  trumpeiy! 


TAMARINDUS.  Z.  D.    Tamarindus  Indioa.  £. 

Tamarind.    Tamarind  Dree.    The  preeerved  IMt. 

Monede^ikia  IVundria.  Nat  Ord.  Lomentaeem,  Unn.  Legumbum,  Juas. 

This  tree  grows  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.    The  fruit  is 
a  broad  ash-coloured  pod.   The  external  covering  is  thin  and  brittle, ' 
and  contains  several  hard  seeds,  enveloped  in  a  soft  brown  oulp. 
Tamarinds  are  cured  in  two  ways.   The  common  way  is  to  throw 
hot  sugar  from  the  boilers  on  the  ripe  pulp;  but  a  better  method  is 
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to  put  aiiernate  layers  of  tamarinds  and  powdered  sugar  in  a  stone 
jar.    By  t)\is  meaa»  the  tamarinds  preserve  their  colour  aod  taste 

more  a";reeablv. 

East  India  tamarinds  arc  longer  uiao  the  West  India  sort;  ilic 
former  coDtaiaiog  six  or  seven  seeds  eacb^  the  latter  rareljr  above 
three  or  four. 

Proflerved  tamariadt  shoiild  bo  fmb  and  juicy,  aod  ahoold  have 

an  agreeable  acid  taste.  They  shoold  not  have  a  musty  smell;  the 
seeds ^ibould  not  be  soft  and  swollen,  and  the  blade  of  a  knife  shoold 
notffet  a  coating  of  copper  by  being  immersed  amongst  them. 

Tamannd«%  contain  sug;ar,  mucilage^  citric  acid»  super-tartrat  of 
potass,  tartaric  acid,  and  malic  acid. 

Medical  nae. — The  pulp  of  these  fruits,  taken  in  the  quantity  of 
from  two  or  tliree  draclims  to  an  ounce  or  more,  proves  gently  laxa- 
tive and  purgative;  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  its  acidity,  quenches 
thirst,  aod  allays  immoderate  heat.  It  increases  the  action  of  the 
purgative  sweetSi  cassia  and  manna,  and  ireakens  that  of  the  resin- 
oos  cathartics. 

Salts,  whose  base  is  potass*  form  an  improper  addition  to  tama- 
rindf  for  ihej  are  decomposed,  and  the  tartaric  acid  of  the  froit  is 

precipitated  in  the  form  of  super-tartrat  of  potass. 
(Xj-  Phnrm.  fL  S,  and  ^hii.  as  the  L.  and  D.  CoUeges.^T«aisrindi  Polpa, 

iV.  i'ork  rharm. 


TANACBTUM  VULGARE.  D.   Cbmvisfi  7)may.  Tk^Lnom. 

Syngentna  Supetflua.  Nat.  Ord.  Composiix  DiscoideOy  Linn.  Corymbifcrx,  Juss. 

Tansy  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  by  road  sides  and  the  borders 
of  fields,  and  is  frequently  also  cultivated  in  gardens,  both  for  culi- 
nary and  medicinal  uses:  it  llovvers  in  June  and  July. 

iMktd  tiie.*^onsldered  as  a  medicine,  it  is  a  moderately  warm 
bitter,  acoompanled  with  a  strong,  not  veij  disagreeaUo  flavMir. 
Some  physicians  have  had  a  great  opinion  of  it,  in  hysteric  disorders, 
particalarlj  those  proceeding  from  a  deficiency,  or  suppression  of  the 
uterine  purgations.  The  leaves  and  seeds  have  been  of  considerable 
esteem  as  anthelmintics;  the  seeds  are  less  bitter,  and  more  acrid 
and  aromatic  than  those  of  rue,  to  wliich  they  are  reckoned  similarj 
or  of  santonicum,  for  which  they  have  been  frequently  substituted. 

An  infusion  of  tansy,  drunk  in  a  manner  similar  to  tea,  has  been 
strongly  recommended  as  a  preventive  of  the  return  of  gout. 

^  Tanaoetnm,  Pharm.  U,  S,  and  Fkil  secondary. — Tanaceti  fiores  ei 
folii,  if.  Fodk  PiUrm. 


TAPIOCA.    Iateopha  Mawihot* 

TBgpwea.    Tke  fteola  of  ike  MooL 

A  mild,  nutritious  demulcent,  better  adapted  to  the  materia  ali- 
mentaria  than  to  the  Materia  Medics.-— Admitted  into  the  lists  of 
the  U.  S.  and  PML  Pharm.f  bat  omitted  in  that  of  JV;  Ark.  Why 
so? 
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TEhM  ARANEARUM.    4»u(«r't  #fe6. 

It  woald  scarcely  be  supposed  tliat  this  article  would  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  physicians,  as  useful  in  the  Materia  Medica:  and  it 
maj  serve  to  show  bow  little  capable  we  are  of  estimating  the  valae 

of  any  thing  in  this  respect,  except  by  experience  and  observation. 
It  seems  to  have  been  long  overlooked  that  it  was  formerly  employ- 
ed,— and  has  lately  been  again  introduced  to  notice.  The  follow- 
ing notices  from  different  works  contain  the  principal  facts  X  can 

collect  relative  to  it: 

'*The  web  astringes  and  conj^lutinates,  and  is,  therefore,  vulneraiy{  re- 
stfihis  bleedSng,  and  prevents  in&iDiiiation.  The  country  people  hm  a  tia* 
didoiit  that  a  MDall  quantity  of  tpider'a  web,  ^ven  about  an  hour  before  the 

fit  of  an  ague,  and  repeated  immediately  before  it,  is  effectual  in  curing-  that 
troublesome,  and  sometimes  obstinate  distemper.  This  remedy  is  not  confined 
to  our  own  country;  for  I  am  well  informed  that  the  Indians  about  North  Caro- 
lina have  great  dependence  on  thii  remedy  for  agues,  to  which  they  are  iaacli 
su!)jcct;  and  I  am  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  long  resident  in  those  parts, 
w  ho  assures  me  he  was  himself  cured  by  it  of  that  distemper.  And,  indeed, 
experience  confirms  the  efficacy  of  this  medicine  in  the  cure  of  agues. 
Jumtt^s  Jfew  SngSA  JDUpmugiory,  Londmh  ^74,7,  p.  484 

lathe  Mediflti  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  21.  p.  353,  will  be  found  an  inCa- 
resting  paper  on  this  subject,  by  Dr.  H.  Jackson,  in  which  he  states  the  suc- 
cess of  Dr.  Gillespie,  of  Edinburgh,  in  curing  an  obstinate  intermittent  with 
cobweb,  after  other  means  had  failed.  He  was  led  from  this  to  try  it  himself, 
and  hat  given  several  instances  of  its  peffect  efficacy,  even  whea  of  long-con- 
tinuance; and  he  Is  led  from  those  cast  s  "(o  consider  cobweb  as  possessing 
the  power  of  suspending  the  course  of  intermitting^  fever  with  great  certainty.'* 
And  elsewhere  he  concludes,  that-it  "  possessed  an  extraordinary  and  altogether 
an  taexpilctble  power  in  cafaaing  irritatiom,  and  in  diodniihing  the  exeoM  of 
bodily  torments" — hence  he  was  induced  to  try  it  **in  the  deliria,  pains, 
spasms,  and  subsultus,  common  in  fevers  of  the  continued  class.**  The  effect 
fiajr  exceeded  bis  expectations.  He  likewise  effected  perfect  cures  in  some 
troabletome  ipasmodie  affeetioAtt  and  gave  it  with  the  meet  marked  l»enefit  in 
dry,  irritating  coughs,  ttiuaUj  termed  nervous,  singly,  and  sometimes  conjoin* 
cd  with  opium.  In  the  advanced  stage  of  phthisis,  it  procured  a  respite  be- 
yond Ills  expectation,  one  particular  case  of  which  he  details.  He  furtficr  found 
it  useful  in  restraining^  a  troublesome  hiccough.  And  he  concludes  by  affirm- 
ing; "thst  cobweb  diminishes  morbid  iititsbuity*  and  calms  ivitations  of  both 
Ix^y  and  mind,  in  a  degree  Su  exceeding  any  drug  or  remedy  within  the  drda 
of  our  knowledge.** 

The  natural  histoiy  of  the  spider  and  its  web,  is  given  in  the  Monthly  Maga- 
zine, vol.  90.  p.  SS3.  Hiey  are  also  spolcen  of  in  Gcoffinj^  Materia  If edics, 
vol.  14,  p.  330—263.  At  p.  365;  we  nave  an  account  of  tlua  remedy  ui  the 
following  wor<Js: — 

"Quant  i  I'usage  ext^rieur  do  TAraignde  on  I'estimepour  Ics  ficvrcs  intemiit- 
tentcs,  ct  principaiement  pour  la  iic  vre  c^uarte.  On  prend  pour  cela  une  grosse 
aiaign^e,  qn'on  tome  etqn'on  applique  sore  poigneti  ou  bien  on  I'enfbrme 
vivante  dans  une  coquille  de  noix,  et  on  attache  cettc  coquilleaneoliil'entr^e 
de  I'acc^s:  d*autre8  pr^ferent  la  toilc,  et  en  prennent  de  la  grosseur  d'un  ocuf 
de  poule,  qu'ils  m€lent  avec  parties  dgales  de  suye  de  chemin^e,  y  igoiktant  on 
pea  de  aol-eomman,  et  ee  qu*!!  fiuit  de  irinaigre  pour  faire  du  tout  un  cata* 
plasme  qa^appliquent  sur  leadens  poignets  du  ffbriciunt,  rdp^tant  oe  re- 
made deux  ou  trois  fois.  II  y  en  a  meme  qui  en  font  avaler  de  la  grosseur  d*un 
pois  dans  un  verre  de  vin  blanc  au  commencement  du  frisson;  ce  qui  gu^rit 
quelqucfois  eu  fuisant  suer  abondamment.  M.  James  dans  son  Dictionnaire 
Utuverwl  de  M^eeine,  rapporte  i  co  lujet  la  cure  singuli^re  d'uno  fiivre  in- 
termittent e  par  le  moyen  dc  la  toile  d*araignde  prise  int^rieuremcnt.  On  peut 
voir  dans  le  traits  du  savant  Docteur  Martin  Lister  sur  Ics  Araignees,  beaucoup 
'  d*autres  propri^t^  qu'il  attribue  i  ces  insectes,  et  les  remedes  qu'il  cn  tire 
pour  difimatei  mbdici.'' 
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JJrantuSf  Spider,  Jjonzoni,  I,  439. — lU  wtb.  Strolbclbergcrus  used  it  in  his 
plttter  against  feven,  tee  SckndeTf  Pham.  Lib.  5. — Utelf,  pow^ered»  to  ovb 
fevers. — An  ail  from,  by  Mindeieni^  to  anoint  the  carpus,  temple%  and  A>* 
audi,  in  pettilential  Stwenf-^Spidara^  DicL  de  MkL  Med.  U  ^72, 


(Ij*  The  following  quotations  arc  taken  from  A  Tbcsifi^  by  Dr.  Br0U|fht0D» 
who  graduated  in  this  Univcr»ityi  in  ibI8. 

The  fresh  veb,  befbfe  it  baa  been  long  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  ami 
and  atmoaphcrc,  is  extremely  glutinous;  and  when  preaaed  together  by  the 
fing'crs,  or  rubbed  in  a  mortar,  assumes  a  black  appearance,  resembling'  India 
rubber  in  texture  and  elasticity,  which,  however,  it  »oon  looses,  becoming  hard 
and  0bioua.  If  tt  ia  allowed  to  remain  for  the  apace  of  two  or  three  days  after 
it  haa  been  spun,  it  b  completely  deprived  of  its  gluttnoua  quality,  and  the 
fibres  cannot  be  made  to  adhere,  except  by  the  addition  of  aone  guomy  mat* 

tcr:  gum  Ar.il)ic  answers  this  purpose. 

•*  When  dried,  it  is  citremcly  light,  of  a  grayish  colour,  without  taste  or 
amelU  and  haa  much  the  appearance  of  threada  of  TOiy  fine  ailk  matted  tofe- 
ther.. 

"This  is  by  far  the  most  usual  appearance,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  collect 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  fresh  webs,  each  web  containing  not  more  than 
one  or  two  grains;  and  if  not  collected  pteYloua  to  the  thira  day  after  it  in 
spun,  it  will  be  depriTed  of  ita  gluten,  and  conaequently  reduced  to  the  dried 
form." 

»*  Officinal  Preparation. — With  repaid  to  the  preparations  of  the  web  for 
medical  use,  the  apothecary  is  extremely  hmitcdj  it  being  insoluble  in  water, 
proof  spirit,  or  eren  the  human  saliva.  It  ia  imposaible  to  prepare  it  either  in 
form  of  decoction,  infusion,  or  tincture.  Inconsequence  of  the  gluten  of  the 
fresh,  and  the  thread-like  stnicturc  of  the  dried  web,  it  is  equally  difficuU  to 
reduce  it  to  powder:  the  only  possible  torm  therefore,  is  that  of  pUl,  to  which 
it  can  eaaily  be  reduced,  when  finesh,  without-thh  aid  of  any  other  article}  and 
when  dried,  by  the  addition  of  atareh,  bread,  or  g^m  Arabic;  the  latter  I  hare 
found  most  efficacious,  a  sulBcient  quanti^  of  the  mucibige  beings  added  to 
form  a  mass. 

"  Uptciat. — The  black  spider  has  been  supposed  by  Dr.  R.  James  to  be  the 
roost  efficaciooa,  and  the  same  opinion  haa  been  advanced  bv  Dr.  Poyaa,  of 

Charleston,  South  Carolina,  (as  will  be  mentioned  in  the  sequel.) 

"  This  opinion,  I  think,  I  can  safely  state  to  he  inrorrcrt;  and  am  satisfied 
that  facts  and  arguments  can  be  produced  sufficiently  strong  to  prove  the  sa- 
aertiofi.  Upon  examination  of  the  webi  of  the  varioua  apeciea  of  spider,  I 
found  them  all  in  the  recent  state  possessed  of  the  same  glntinoat  qaauty,  nd 
when  dried  of  the  same  fibrous  structure. 

•'A  very  peculiar  substance  appeared  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  web 
which  ensnares  flies,  itc.  for  the  food  of  the  inacctj  and  that  tlie  web  of  every 
spedei  was  equally  calculated  for  this  purpose. 

"This  fact,  therefore,  being  established,  that  the  webs  of  every  species  wan 
the  same  both  in  appearance  and  vitility,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  like  the 
chyle  of  the  human  system,  every  substance  tsdccn  into  the  stomach  of  the  in< 
sect,  (without  regard  to  species,!  produces  one  homogeneous  mass,  qualified 
fur  eveiypurpose  to  which  the  web  of  any  one  species  may  be  applied. 

"There  are  al<!o  facts  corroborating-,  which  I  shall  Iktc  proceed  to  state. 
Hiving-  had  some  opportunities  to  try  the  effect  of  the  web  in  disease,  and 
finding  it  difficult  to  procure  the  productioa  of  any  one  species,  i  collected 
it  promiscuously,  and  was  pleaaea  to  find  it  in  nuire  than  one  inatanee  pro- 
ductive of  the  best  effects.  Another  fact,  which  I  collected  from  the  Ency- 
clopazdia,  under  the  head  Arancus,  is  equally  important.  It  is  there  stated, 
that  'every  species  of  spider  changes  its  colour  and  size  according  to  age,  sex, 
and  season  t  so  that  the  black  spider  in  one  month  and  tiie  bbck  spider  in  an* 
other,  though  in  app<nu-ance  the  same,  may  bis  distinct  species.' 

*Mn  nil  the  cases  of  disease  which  I  have  seen  or  heard  of  tlic  exhibition  of 
llie  web,  no  sensible,  or  at  least  no  uniform,  operation,  cnuld  be  nbscn  ed. 
Some  patients  were  sen&ible  of  none,  others  of  a  slight  sudoriiic,  and  some  a 
nauseating  effect;  and  one  or  two  thought  that  it  proved  cathartic  sfler  renmiii. 
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ioog  in  the  system  for  the  space  of  twelve  or  fifteen  Jhours.  These  accounts  be- 
ing so  incorrect  and  various,  I  determined  to  ascertain,  (if  possible,)  the  cor-^ 
rect  operation,  by  giving^  the  web  to  healthy  petvont.    1  accavdingly  chow 
healthy  adulls,  and  exhibiting  tite  web,  I  detained  the  pttWHtf  ID  OCCWrMtt^  Jf 
fully  to  observe  any  operation  that  miq^lit  occur. 

I  found  from  these  experiments,  that  the  operation  ot  the  web  appeared 
pfbcipally  to  be  open  the  arteiial  system;  And,  perhaps,  in  less  time  than  any 
article  alKady  knovn:  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse  being*  uniformly 
reduced,  in  some  cases  ten,  in  others  fifteen  strokes  in  :i  Tniniitc^  and  in  one 
case,  the  pulse,  from  being  strong  and  full,  became  soft,  snudl,  and  very  com- 
pressible: all  which  operation  took  place  within  the  space  of  two  hours;  after 
which  time  the  artery  gradually  reguned  its  former  force  at  id  fVequenoy.  This 
has  been  the  ooly  invanaUe  effect  I  could  observe,  all  others  appeying  but 
anomalous. 

**i>o«c. — Dr.  Poyas  informed  me  that  he  gave  the  web  in  doses  of  twenty^ 
grains.  I  think  I  may  state  from  twelve  to  twenty  grains  to  an  aduU,  to  be* 
both  safe  and  efficacious.  The  usual  time  of  exhibiting  the  web  is  about  an 
hour  previous  to  the  attack. 

"  J^Ucation  and  ejticacy  in  inUrmUtmt  ftvcr. — gentleman  of  reracitf  in* 
fbrmed  me  that  he  had  used  the  web  with  the  best  effect,  in  the  esse  of  a  ser- 
vant of  his  who  had  been  troubled  wSdk  an  intermittent  fever  for  the  space 
of  eighteen  months.  All  the  evacuantia  usually  employed  wqvc  tised,  and 
Peruvian  bark  in  hiv^o-  quantities  was  inefficarious;  at  length  beln^^  iiitbrnied 
of  the  web,  he  gave  one  scruple  every  day  before  the  expected  attack,  wliich 
cfiected  a  complete  eure  in  the  ipace  of  one  week. 

*'  A  second  and  a  thiitl  caae  occttrre4»  which  he  treated  in  the  lame  manner, 
and  with  the  same  success. 

**  He  informed  me  that  Dr.  Poyas  was  the  gentleman  to  whom  be  was  in- 
debted  Ibr  his  ivfermatioat  and  being  myself  acquainted  with  the  Doctor,  I 
wrote,  and  received  the  following  answers* 

"  Dear  Sir — T  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  respecting  the 
spiders*  web.  It  is  now  near  twenty  years  since  I  was  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  medicine,  during  which  I  made  use  of  the  web  in  cases  of  intermittent  fever. 
After  the  nsual  evaeoants  had  been  used,  and  when  the  bark  was  inadmissible 
or  ineffectual,  I  gave  it  in  doses  of  twenty  grains  an  hour  before  the  expected 
attack;  and  think  I  may  f  ny  !  never  knew  it  fail.  I  used  the  wcb  of  the  black 
spider,  but  think  that  the  web  of  any  might  answer. 

Tour  most  obedient,  JOHN  B.  POYAS." 

Dr.  Holmes  also  sends  the  foUowing  information  upon  the  same  subject?— 

**  Dear  Sir — Accordincr  tn  your  request,  I  send  you  an  account  of  iicn  cases 
in  which  I  exhibited  the  spiders'  web.  Two  negroes  had  had  intermittent  fever 
for  three  or  four  weeks,  accompanied  with  violent  head-ache:  one  of  them 
complained  of  the  pain  being  more  severe  during  the  intermission.  Emetics, 
cathartics,  fcc.  had  been  given  during  the  paroxysm,  and  bark  during  the  in- 
termission, but  still  every  evening  it  returned.  Findini^  the  disease  still  con- 
tinued, I  gave  them  the  spiders'  web;  to  each,  three  pills  containing  four 
grains,  were  exhibited  just  before  the  cidll  came  on,  which  had  the  effect  of 
shortening  the  fit  coniideiahly.  Five  pills,  containing  four  grains,  were  |^ven 
to  each  at  the  next  paroiysm,  which  had  tl)#  effect  of  completely  puttug  a 
stop  to  the  disease. 

"  Yours,  truly,  UEiNKV  M.  HOLMES." 

Dr.  Brougfaton  next  gives  an  account  of  a  ea8e^— 

P.  C.  attacked  with  quotidian,' 20th  July,  J  81 7— resisting  the  common 
modes  of  practice  and  cmpinc.'\l  prescriptions  to  31st  Augiist,  when  she  began 
the  cobweb  pills,  three  a  day,  of  four  grains  each:  the  paroxysms  becoming 
milder,  until  the  3d  of  September,  when  four  piUa  were  given,  and  no  return 
of  the  disease  ensued. 

QCj*  In  a  Thesis  written  by  Dr.  G.  Pref^sly,  of  South  Carolina,  1824,  he  as- 
sures us  of  the  total  iiicfjicacy  of  thin  article^  even  in  large  doses,  up  to  a  scru- 
ple, frequently  repeated,  both  as  an  anodyne,  and  also  as  a  cure  for  intermit* 
tenta!  **  Who  shall  decide,*'  &c.^For  our  own  part,  we  freely  confess  that 
we  fiillfy  acquiesce  in  Dr.  PreMly's  opinion! 
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1.  TBUCmUM  MARUM,  MK 


Syrian  Herb  Moitich,    The  Herb.    Common  Marum. 
IXd^tumia  Qffmmtptmia,  Ntt  Ord.  FarikUhlM!,  Lbm.  Labiatm,  Jam. 
SjfiL  Heriie  tn  Clmt,  (F.)  Utph  DioMor. 


Candjt  and  other  warm  ciimateBy  and  cultivated  with  ns  in  garaeiks* 
The  feavea  have  an  aromatic,  bitterish  taste;  and*  when  rubbed  be- 
twixt the  fingers,  a  (juiclc,  pungent  smelly  like  volatile  alkali,  which  * 
ioon  affects  Sie  head,  and  occasions  sneezing:  distilled  with  water, 
thej  yield  a  irerjr  acrid,  penetrating,  essential  oiU  resembling  that 
of  scurvy-grass.  These  qualities  sufficiently  point  out  the  uses  to 
which  this  plant  might  be  applied;  at  present  it  is  little  otherwise 
employed  tmui  in  cephalic  snufl's. 

Teucril'm  Cham-edkys.  I).    Wall  Gennaadtr,    The  Herb, 

ThU  perennial  herb  is  found  plentifully  in  the  isle  of  Ely,  and 
near  Cambridge.  It  flowers  in  July  and  August.  It  is  an  aromatic 
bitter,  and  is  considered  to  be  tonic  and  stimulant.  An  infusion  of 
it  is  given  in  agucy  chlorosisi  an^  arthritis. 


Tinctures  should  be  digested  in  stopped  glass  bottles,  and  in  a  temperature 
of  abuut  8(J°,  unless  otherwise  directed.  They  should  be  frequently  «haken 
during  the  preparation. 

The  term  Tincture  hu  often  been  employed  in  a  Ttfj  Tague  leue.  It  is 
now  commonly  applied  to  solutions,  made  by  digestion,  hi  alcohol,  or  dHuted 
alcohol.  But  is  also,  thougli  perliaps  incorrectly^  extended  to  lolntUNis  In 
ether,  ethereal  spirits,  and  spirit  of  ammonia. 

Alcohol  is  capable  of  dissolving  resins,  gum  resins,  extractive,  tannin,  sugar, 
volatile  oiii^  Maps,  camphor,  adipocere^  colouring  matten^  aeSdt»  alkiliei^  and 
some  compound  salts.  Many  of  theie,  as  the  gum  resins,  soaps,  extractiT^ 
tannin,  sugar,  and  saline  substances,  are  also  soluble  in  water,  while  water  is 
capable  of  dissolving  substances,  such  as  gum,  gelatin,  and  most  of  the  com- 
pound saltf,  which  are  insoluble  in  afeohcA.  But  the  insolubility  of  tlvese 
aubatances  in  the  different  menstrua  is  not  absolute,  but  merely  relative;  for  a 
certain  proportion  of  alcohol  may  l>e  added  to  a  sohition  of  g'um  in  water, 
withnvit  (Iccomposing-  it;  and  a  solution  of  resin  in  alcohol,  will  bear  a  certain 
admixture  of  water,  without  becoming  turbid.  Therefore,  diluted  alcohol, 
whidi  is  a  mixture  of  these  two  menstma»  sometimes  extnets  the  vlrtuet  of 
heterogeneous  compounds  more%omptetely  than  either  of  them  separatdj. 

Alcohol  is  used  as  a  menstruum, 

1.  When  the  solvend  is  not  soluble,  or  sparingly  soluble,  in  water. 

3.  When  a  watery  solution  of  the  solvend  is  extremely  perishable. 

3.  When  the  use  of  alcohol  Is  indicated,  as  well  as  that  of  the  solvend. 

In  makinp;'  alcoliolic  tinctures,  we  must  observe,  that  the  virtues  of  recent 
vegetable  matters  are  very  imperfectly  extracted  by  spirituous  menstrua.  They 
must,  therefore,  be  previously  carefully  dried,  and,  as  we  cannot  assist  the  so- 
lution by  means  of  neat,  we  must  fteuitate  it,  by  reducing  the  solvend  to  a. 
state  of  as  minute  mechanical  division  as  possible.  To  prevent  loss,  the  s(4tt- 
tion  is  commonly  made  in  a  close  vessel,  and  the  beat  applied  must  be  Very 
gentle,  lest  it  be  broken  by  the  expansion  of  vapour. 

The  action  of  tinctures  on  the  living  system  is  always  compounded  of  the 
action  of  the  menstniomv  and  of  the  matten  distolvea  In  It  Now,  thcae  ao- 
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tions  may  either  coincide  with,  or  oppose,  each  other;  and  as  alcohol  is  at  all 
times  a  powerful  agent,  it  is  evident  that  no  substance  should  be  exhibited  in 
the  form  of  a  tincture,  whose  action  is  different  from  that  of  alcohol,  unless  it 
be  capable  of  operating  in  so  tmall  a  dofe>  that  tbe  qoaatily  of  aleoliol  takes 
along  with  it  it  inconsiderable. 

Tinctures  are  not  liable  to  spoil,  as  it  is  called,  but  they  must,  nevertheless, 
be  kept  in  well-closed  phials,  especially  when  they  contain  active  iDgredients» 
to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  menstruum. 

Th^  generally  operate  in  dosea  so  aroaU,  that  th^  afe  rarely  exhibited  by 
themselves,  but  commonly  combined  with  some  vehicle.  In  choosing  the  lat- 
ter, we  must  select  some  substance  which  does  not  decompoae  the  tinctUT^ 
or  at  least  separates  nothing  from  it  in  a  palpable  form. 

TuK  COLLEOX8  (Urect  oU  Utidt^es  to  be  prepared  in  close  phials,'  and  to  be  fre^  * 
quently  shaken  during  theproeesB, 

TinctOTCs  eonsiat  of  aleohol,  proof  spirit,  or  spirit  of  greater  ot  len  6tm6lljt 
holding  in  solution  one  or  more  of  those  proximate  principltaof  TCgetablflb  Qt 

animal  matter,  which  are  soluble  in  tlmt  menstruum,  viz.  sugar,  restn,  ex- 
tractive^  tannin^  dnchonirif  camphor,  volatile  oi/y,  morphia,  emetin^  coneitit  etatin^ 
and  several  acids.  The  proper  solvent  of  those  bodies  termed  gum-resint,  ap- 
pears to  be  proof  spirit  The  compilets  of  the  Codto  HMfaawiewlarfm  of  Pani, 
have  defined  the  different  degrees  of  spirituous  strength  requisite  for  the  full 
and  perfect  extraction  of  the  active  elements  of  different  bodies  with  great 
truth  and  nicetyi  thus,  they  direct  for  these  purposes,  a  spirit  of  Uiree  differ-  * 
«Bt  standards,  via.  36,  {specific  grttviiy,8S7,)  32,  (.856)  22,  (.915)  of  Beaome'a 
hydrometer;  with  the  first  are  prepared  the  reMnoustinctares;  with  the  second, 
those  wherein  the  rcstnms,  extrac!:rc,  or  i^um my  elements,  hold  nearly  an  equal 
place;  and  with  the  third,  those  in  which  tlie  latter  predominate.  We  are 
moreover,  indebted  to  this  committee  for  having  set  at  rest  a  question  which 
has  been  long  doubtfiil,  whether  the  addition  of  alkaHhe  agenta  inereasea  the 
extractive  powers  of  the  spirit?  They  have  indeed  ascertained  by  experiment, 
that  the  reverse  not  frequently  obtains;  for  instance,  they  found  that  a  smaller 

Eroportion  of  guaiacum  was  dissolved  by  the  spirit  of  ammonia,  than  by  alco- 
ol  of  the  same  strength,  atid  that  tlie  quantity  of  matter  diiisolvcd  from  the 
root  of  Vakrian  waa  £e  same  in  both  cases.  Very  active  aubataaccs*  soluble 
in  alcohol,  are  those  which  are  more  particularly  adapted  for  tinctures,  since 
they  furnish  preparations,  which  are  efficient  in  small  doses,  and  very  manage- 
able in  extemporaneous  prescription;  such  are  the  tinctures  of  Opmm,  DigiUuiMt 
JByoieyinnu^,  SdQa,  &e,;  and  from  tbe  chemical  analysis  of  Elalerium,  there  ^ 
can  be  no  doubt,  hut  that  a  very  active  and  useful  tineture  of  that  substance, 
might  be  introduced  into  practice;  on  the  contrary,  substances  of  little  activity 
except  in  large  doses,  are  the  least  adapted  for  this  form  of  exhibition,  as  in 
such  ca^cs,  the  solvent  will  act  more  powerfully  on  the  living  system,  than  the 
principles  which  it  may  hold  in  solution;  and  when  eonlhitted  for  any  length 
of  time  will  lay  the  foundation  of  the  pernicious  custom  of  dram-drinkingi  raich 
tinctures,  however,  arc  not  without  their  value  in  combination;  they  sometimes 
increase  the  efficacy,  and  often  correct  the  operation,  or  disguise  the  flavour  ♦ 
of  the  medicines  with  which  they  may  be  united.  The  addition  of  a  tincture 
Iiaa  fikewise  the  effect  of  preserving  decoctioQttndinfbaona  from  spontaneoua 
decompontioni  the  compound  tincture  of  Cardaanomt  answers  such  an  object  in 
the  compound  deeodi on  of  Mloes.  Tinctures  are  sometimes  made  with  ether,  but 
they  are,  generally,  more  strongly  characterized  by  the  nature  of  the  menstruum, 
tthan  by  that  of  the  substance  dissolved  in  it,  indeed  ether  is  used  in  tliese 
cases,  not  to  dissolve  substances  which  would  resist  tiie  action  of  alcohol  and  i 
water,  but  for  the  sake  of  its  own  direct  action  on  the  body*  thus  the  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeia  directs  an  Ethereal  Tincture  of  Moes^  which  is  more  pe- 
i\etrating,  and  stimulant,  than  the  alcoholic  tinctures;  the  London  College,  with 
^e  exception  of  the  JhomaUc  SjdrU  of  JEtl^,  does  not  recognise  any  prepar 
'ration  of  this  nature:  in  \\itEUiirful  Tincture  of  Di fetalis  of  XheTmadtkCoditX, 
than  whicli  nothing  can  be  more  injudicious,  the  digitalis  docs  not  amount  tO 
more  than  l-70tli  part  of  the  tincture,  ami  must  therefore  be  entirely  counter- 
acted by  the  stimulant  effects  of  the  menstruum.  The  same  objection  cannot 
be  urged  against  the  ethereal  tinctures  of  Catht,  Mittk,  and  Jaifrer,  since*  in 
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tbeae  cases,  the  subject  and  the  menstruum  concur  in  their  mode  of  operation^ 
(aeoQtdinir  to  oommoo  opinion. ) 

Till0llircs  derive  their  names  from  the  substances  which  imfMUl  activity  tl» 
them,  and  as  the  medicinal  hlstoiy^of  each  substance  is  detailed  under  its  pro- 
per head,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  any  len|^  upon  the  individual  rir* 
tues  of  these  tinctures. — Parir  Pharmaeologia. 

TiNOTVRA  Alobs.  L.  />•  TxNOTURA  Ai*os8  SoooTomtirjk  £• 


Take  of  Socoforine  afoes^  in  powder^  haff  an  ounce;  Extract  of  Li- 
quorice^  one  ounce  and  a  half;  Jllculiol^  four  ounces;  IVater,  one 
pound. — Digest  for  ten  days,  and  pour  qff  the  depurated  tinclure*£m 

Id  this  simple  tinctorey  all  the  active  parts  of  the  aloes  are  sus- 
pended in  the  nienstruam.    The  extract  of  liquorice  serves  both  to 

assist  the  suspension,  and  to  cover  the  taste  of  the  aloes;  and  in 
those  cases  where  we  wish  for  the  o|)cratioa  of  the  aloes  alone,  this 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  formulae  for  its  exhibitioa  in  a  fluid  state. 
About  an  ounce  maj  be  taken  for  a  dose. 

(Ej*  The  Ui  S,  Pharm,  adopted  this  formula. — That  of  N.  Yurk  omits  itw— 
The  JnU,  Fkarm,  directs  double  the  anouot  of  the  iugrediealSb 


TiiroTURA  ALOBa  Com^osita.  L>  D,  Compound  Tlndwro  ifAhtt^ 

Tincture  oj  Jlloee  and  Myrrh*   Mixir  Freprieiatia, 

Take  of  Myrrh,  in  powder,  two  ouncea;  Mufhol,  one  pint  and  a  haffj 
Water,  half  a  pint, — Mix  the  alcohol  with  the  water,  then  add  tH 
'myrrhs  digeet  for  four  days;  and  laotiy^  add  of  Soeotorine  aloeo^ 
in  powder,  an  ounce  and  a  half.  Saffron,  one  ounce. — Digest  again 


This  is  supposed  to  be  an  inmroveinent  on  the  elixir  proprietatia 
of  Paracelsus.  This  ttDcture.diifen  considerably  in  strength  horn, 
that  of  the  London  and  Dublin  formulai  the  latter  contains  one  part 
of  aloes  to  ei^t  of  the  menstntonit  the  former  one  to  sixteen,  while 
the  simple  tincture  already  mentionMly  contains  but  one  to  thirty- 
twa  In  prescription,  these  proportions  must  be  attended  to.  The 
mjrrh  and  saffron  may  add  to  its  stimulating  properties. 

OCj*The  IT.  S.  Pharm.  orders  tlie  prescription  as  above.  Those  of  iV".  York 
and  Phil,  direct  the  immediate  maceration  of  ail  the  ingredients  for  ten  and 
Ibuiteen  days,  tis.  three  ounces  of  the  aloes  andMAonlatwoplntsof  tineturtt 
ofmynh.  The  £d.  name  is  oomnon  to  sU. 

< 

TiNCTURA  Aloes  iExHEKEA.       Ethereal  Tincture  of  Aloea, 

Jlake  of  Myrrh,  Soeotorine  aloea,  of  each,  an  ounce  and  a  haifi  JEng* 
liah  saffron,  one  ounce;  Sulphuric  ether,  with  alcohol,  one  pourS. 
'^Digest  the  myrrh  with  the  liquor,  for  four  days,  in  a  close  vea- 
aeJ;  then  add  the  aaffron  and  aloes.  Digest  again  for  four  dayo^ 
andf  when  the  Juea  have  aubaided^  pour  off  the  tincture. 


This  tincture  agrees  generallyy  in  its  elfoctt,  with  the  other  tinc- 
tures  of  aloes,  the  only  difference  arislDg  from  the  more  peoetrttiiig 
and  ttimnbiiliig  ntlnre  of  the  nenstriram  itself. 


Tlndure  of  (Soeotorine)  Aloea* 


TmoTURA  Aloes  kt  Myrauje*  E, 
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TiiroTimA  BoNFLANoiJB  TairouATJE.  E,    TmUure  of  ^ngusfura, 

^ake  of  Angusiurahark^  in  coarse  powder,  (wo  ounces;  Proof  spirit 
of  wine^  two  pints. — Digest  for  seven  days,  and  filter.  D. 

Angustura  bark  readily  gives  out  its  active  principles  to  alcohol; 
hence  the  tincture  is  a  convenient  and  useful  preparation. 
QCj*  Thia  formula  is  adopted  by  the  three  pharmacopoeias. 

Tnionnu  (Fskvub.  B.)  Assaiibtiiij;.  JL  D. 

TincUitt  of  Jlasafatida, 

jTake  of  Assafcelida^  four  ounces,-  Alcohol^  two  pinUg  fFater,  by  mea- 
$ure,  eight  ounces. — Add  the  spirit  to  the  gitm-rtnUf  trUweitd 
wUA  the  waters  digest  for  ten  days  and  strain.  D. 

As  a  gum-resin,  the  above  formula  of  the  Dablin  College  is  cer- 
tainly preferable. 

This  tincture  possesses  the  virtues  of  tlie  assafoetida  itaelf;  and* 
maj  be  given  in  doses  of  from  ten  drops  to  fifty  or  sixty. 

07  I'bc  Edinburgh  College  orders  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  akohol, — The 
U.  At  N,  Tvht  and  PhSU  Pkarm.  all  employ  two  pints  of  a]^bol  to  the  four 
ounces  of  the  goaMeiiii.  We  are  notdivadedia  any  of  them  aa  to  the  ttveagth 
of  tbealoohoL 

TiNOTUBA  CAHPHORiB. 

Spirit  us  CAMPiioRit.  L.    Spijiitus  Camphoratus.  D. 
TinduH  of  Camphor.   Spirit  of  Camphor*   Camphorated  ^^jtiritm 

Take  of  Camphor,  one  ounce;  Alcohol^  one  pound.^Mix  them  toge- 
ther, that  the  camphor  nu^  be  dissolved.    ( It  may  also  be  made 
wkh  a  double,  triple,  ^c.  proportion  of  camphor.)  £, 
This  solution  of  camphor  is  oolj  employed  for  external  uses, 
against  rheumatic  pains,  j>araljtic  numbness,  inflammationB,  for  dia- 
euBAOg  tumours,  preventing  gangrenes,  or  restraining  their  progress. 
They  are  too  pungent  to  be  exhibited  internally,  and  cannot  be  di- 
luted with  water,  without  being  totally  decomposed. 

(Xj*  The  U.  S.  Fharm.  orders  it  under  the  £d.  name,  and  in  the  Latin  for^ 
mula,  to  be  erroneously  made  with  diltded  alcohol. — That  of  N.  York  calls  it  by 
tiie  Loud,  name  the  FkU,  by  tbe  Ed.  Both  these  b»t  direct  the  prepantkm 
with  too  ounces  of  camphor  to  tbe  pint  of  alcohol 

TiMOTusAQpiiCAMPHOjaATAi  £,D*  Camphorotcd  Tincture  of  Opium. 

TlHCTURA  CaMPHORJ£  CoMPOSITA.  L. 

Connpound  Tineintfe  t^  Camphor,   Paregorie  EU^k*  ^ethmatic 

EHmr. 

Ihke  of  Opium,  Benzoic  add,  each  one  drachm;  Camfhof,  two  scru- 
pies;  Diluted  alcohol,  two  pmte^Digeat  for  ten  Atye,  andJiUor. 
E.D.L. 

In  this  formula  the  virtues  of  the  opium  and  camphor  are  combia* 

ed.  It  eets  an  agreeable  flavour  from  the  acid  of  benzoin  and  essen- 
tial oiL  Th»  latter  will  also  render  it  more  stimulating;  but  whether 
it  derives  any  salutary  virtues  from  the  former,  we  do  not  know. 
It  was  ongiaailjr  prescribed  under  the  title  of  Elixir  Asthmaticum, 
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which  it  does  not  ill  deserve.  It  contributes  to  allay  the  tickling 
which  provokes  frequent  couj^hing:  ami  at  the  same  time  it  is  gup* 
posed  to  opeo  the  breast,  aud  giv  e  greater  liberty  of  breathing.  It  is 
given  to  children  minst  the  chincoifght  &c  from  five  drops  to 
twenty:  to  adult%  from  twenty  to  a  hundred.  Half  an  ounce,  by 
meaaurey  contains  about  a  grain  of  opium. 

The  various  changes  of  nomenclatui'e,  especially  for  prqtaratioDf 
of  opium«  cannot  be  too  severely  reprehended. 

(XIr  This  formula  was,  I  believe,  first  introduced  into  medical  practice  by  Le 
Mort,  under  the  name  of  asthmatic  elixir.  After  him,  we  find  it  in  Quiiicy's 
Pharmacopoeia  Officinalis,  in  the  diifcrcnt  editions  of  that  work,  viz.  the  Itt  in 
1718— ^d,  17S0— 9tb,  1733,  and  11th,  1739— and  we  presume  in  all  the  inter- 
mediate ones,  atid  under  the  same  rippellatit)n.  Little  variation  existed  in  the 
prescription,  which,  as  pivcn  by  Le  Mort,  consisted  of  honc}'  and  liquorice 
root,  &  34 — Flor.  Benzoes,  Opium,  a  31 — Camphor,  ^ij — 01.  Anisi,  5S8. — Salt 
of  Tartar,  ^  i— Rectified  Spirit  of  Wine,  tb2. 

In  1733,  Alleyne  published  hit  New  English  Dispensatory,  in  which  it  !a 
called  elixir  ag'ainst  asthma.    The  preparation  eontinued  the  same. 

Pemberton  published  several  editions  of  the  Dispensatory  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  London,  from  about  1750  to  1760,  in  which  this  preparation  is  fiwt 
nameci  paregoric  eHxir,  but  in  which  the  honey;  liqiioiiee,  and  nit  of  tartar  are 
excluded.  In  other  Dispensatories  subsequent  to  that  period  it  also  appeared 
without  the  articles  omitted  by  Pemberton.  These  have  been,  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  salt  of  tartar,)  again  replaced  by  the  Pharraacopccia  of  the  United 
Statei,  using,  however,  extract  of  liquorice  instead  of  the  liquorice  root. 

Zy  Ont  ounce  of  laudanum^  fresh  prepared,  and  clear,  yielda  by  evaporation 
sibout  28  grains  of  opium,  or  448  trains  to  the  pint,  or  16  oancca-  what  is 
left,  being  effete  and  insoluble  matter,  equal  to  32  grains.  The  above  28  grains 
to  1  ounce  gpves  3^  grains  to  each  drachm — ^now,  if  a  drop  may  be  considered 
ea  equal  to  1  gnun,  uen  18  drops  of  laudanum,  will  about  equal  one  grain  of 
opium;  but  drops  vary,  according  to  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  and  consistence 
of  the  article:  and  hence  nothing  is  more  vague  than  directing  medidnea  by 
drops,  unless  we  had  one  common  standard  for  their  issue! 

One  mmet  of  paregoric  eontains  neariy  two  gndna  of  opium,  or  it  it  about 
Iborteen  timea  weaker  in  regard  to  the  opium,  that  laudanum  is.  If  wc  so  con- 
sider it,  wc  may  very  readily  and  immediately  prepare  the  p'\regT>ric  elivir  by 
an  easier  process  from  laudanum  itself,  as  I  have  for  several  years  done,  and 
I  find  it  in  every  respect  equal  to  that  prepared  by  the  common  formula, thus:— 

£L*  Laudanum    -      •      one  ounce.  • 
Diluted  Alcohol  •     fifteen  ounces. 
Camphor     -      -  oneacfople. 

Add  liquorice  and  honey  in  their  due  proportions  if  you  please.  The  ingre* 
dients,  by  frequent  ahaldng,  unite  iotbnately,  and  teareely  can  the  diflierence 

be  perceived  between  this  and  the  regular  formula,  although  so  much  weaker 
in  regard  to  the  amount  of  opium;  it  cannot  however  be  administered  in  the  same 
ratio,  which  will  be  easily  admitted  when  the  other  ingredients  are  considered. 

Oj*  TiDCtura  cumphorsc  optata.  Opiated  tincture  of  camphor,  Fharm,  U.  S. 
and  N,  Tcrk—Tbtey  alio  add  the  loHowing  articles  to  the  above: — Oil  of 
anise,  one  drachm;  Liquorice,  half  an  ounce;  Clarified  honey,  two  ounces.— 
In  thia  the  ^hiL  Pharm,  coincide^  but  adheres  to  the  £d.  and  Dub.  name. 

TiKOTOSA  Opfi  Ammoniatai  oHm,  Elixir  Parxgo&icuh.  E» 

Ammoniattd  Tincture  of  Opium,  formerl  j  Paregoric  SHxir. 
7dkt  of  Benzoic  acid,  English  saffron,  of  each,  three  drachms;  Opium^ 
two  drachms f  Essential  oil  of  aniseed^  lialf  a  drachm;  AmmtmUsUd 
ideohalf  tixtan  ounus^^Digest  for  fcven  day9  In  a  dote  veeselt 
and$trauL 
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Hm  18  a  prepmtion  of  consulenble  effieacj  in  muty  spasmNltc 
diseases,  as  chincougb,  &e«  the  ammonia  removing  the  spasms  im* 
mediately,  while  the  opium  tends  to  prevent  its  return.  Each  drachm 
contains  about  a  grain  of  opium. 

TiNOTuaA  Camtrahidis.  /). 

^TDfOTUiiA  CaXTHARIDIS  VESICATOHl.f;.   E.     TiNCTURA  LyTTJK.  Z. 

Tincture  oj  CantharidUy  or  tS^nmish  lUei. 

TUfce  of  Cantharidea^  brtdsedf  three  drachm;  Diluted  dcohoU^  tw9 
pint9.^Dige8t  for  ten  daye^  and  strain,  Z. 

This  tincture  contains  tlie  active  principle  of  the  cantharides, 
whatever  it  maj  be.  It  is  applied  externally  as  a  stimulant  and  ru- 
be&cienty  and  is  sometimes  given  internalljr*  in  doses  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  drops  as  a  dinretie.  It  has  been  usefully  employed  in  cases 
«r gleet  in  small  doses. 
&  Tiaetoiia  Ctotharidi^  Piil,  PAra^Tinetma  Canthaiidum»  PAorw.  U,  S, 

TiNCTuiiA  Capsici.-/,.     TtHCture  of  Cayewu  Pepjur.  • 

Take  of  Cayenne  pepper^  one  ounce;  Diluted  alcohol^  two  pinls,'^ 
Dis^est  for  ten  days,  and  fiUer,  JU 

(O*  "The  mme  in  the  tbrae  Pharmaooponai. 

TiNCTURA  CapSICI  ET  CaNTHABIDUM. 

Tincture  of  Cayenne  Pepper  and  Cantharidei* 

Take  of  Cantharides,  bruised^  ten  drachms;  Caycymc  pepper^  one 
drachmf  Diluted  alcoholf  one  pint^—Digeet  Jor  ten  daye^  and 
Jiltor. 

These  are  very  powerful  acrid  stimulants.  The  former  has  been 

recommended  in  ^n^enous  sore  throats. 

(r>  T!iis  formula  of  the  U,  &  Fkarm,  bu  not  been  adopted  by  either  the 
JV:  York  m  FhiL  Fharm. 

Tnrannu  Cakdamomi.  JL  D* 

TiNCTURA  Amomi  Repentis.  E.  Tincture  of  Cardamom. 

Take  of  Cardamom,  bruised,  four  ounces;  Diluted  (Ucoholf  two  pints. 

— Digest  for  ten  days,  ana fdter.  E. 

Tincture  of  Cardamoms  has  been  in  use  for  a  considerable  time. 
It  is  a  pleasant,  warm  cordial,  and  may  be  taken  along  with  any 
proper  vehicle,  in  doses  of  from  a  drachm  to  a  spoonful  or  two. 

(CT  It  is  adopted  by  the  three  Pharmacopceias.  That  of  the  U.  S,  dirccU 
only  three  ounces  of  tlic  Cardamoms. 

TiirammA  Cabdaxoki  CoicposrrA.  L.  D. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Cardamom. 

Take  of  Lesser  Cardamom  seeds,  husked,  and  bruised.  Cochineal,  Ca- 
raway seeds,  each,  powdered^  (wo  drachms;  (Cinnamon,  brwted^ 
half  an  ounce;  Proof  spirit,  two  pinit.-^  Digest  for  fourteen  daysy 
and  oiraiHm 
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This  tincture  contains  so  small  a  proportion  ot  cardamoms  us  to  be 
hardly  entitled  to  derive  its  name  from  that  article. 

TufOTURA  Castorsi.  JU  D,  E*    TwtLurt  of  CaHor, 
JHgeii  for  ten  day$f  andfkttn  X* 

It  has  been  disputed  whether  a  weak  or  rectified  spirit,  and  whe- 
tker  cold  or  warm  dig;e8tioQ  are  preferable  for  making  this  tinctare. 

From  teveral  experimeDta  maoe  to  determine  this  qnestiont  it  ap- 
pears that  castor^  macerated  without  heat,  gives  ont  its  finer  and 

most  en^tefal  parts  to  either  spirity  bat  most  perfectly  to  the  recti- 
fiedi  uat  heat  enables  both  menstrua  to  extract  the  greatest  part  of 
its  grosser  and  more  nauseous  matter;  and  that  proof  spirit  extracts 
this  last  moro  readily  than  rectified. 

The  tincture  ot  castor  is  recommended  in  most  kinds  of  nervous 
complaints  and  hysteric  disorders:  in  the  latter  it  sometimes  does 
service,  though  many  have  cum  plained  of  its  proving  iaeffectuaL  The 
dose  is  from  twenty  drops  to  forty,  fifty,  or  more. 

^  The  tfatee  Pbannteopfleiu  coincide  in  the  above  name  and  fiNmki 

TlNCTURA  CASTOaEi  CoMFOSITA. 

Cownpomd  TmUun  ^  Caator. 

Take  of  Ruuian  castor,  one  ounce;  ^taqfoUida^  half  an  ounce;  ^m- 
momated  edeohol^  one  potmd*^IHgt»t  for  setren  daySf  tmd JUitr 
through  paper* 

This  composition  is  a  medicine  of  efficacy,  particularly  in  hysteri- 
cal disorders,  and  the  several  symptoms  which  accompany  them. 
The  spirit  here  used  is  an  excellent  menstruum,  both  for  the  castor 
and  the  assafbtida,  and  greatly  adds  to  their  virtues. 

TiMOTURA  Catechu.  X.  D» 

TlXOTURA  ACAOIJB  CaTBOBU.  Em  TiNOTVRA  JafOVIOA* 

Tincture  of  Catechu. 

Take  of  Catechu,  three  ounces,-  ("ifuicunon,  bruised,  two  ounces;  IH- 
luted  alcoholf  two  pinli. — Digest  for  ten  days,  and  filter.  L, 

The  cinnamon  is  a  very  useful  addition  to  the  catechu,  not  only 
as  it  warms  the  stomach,  &c.  but  likewise  as  it  improves  the  rongli- 
ness  and  astringency  of  the  other. 

This  tincture  is  of  service  in  all  kinds  of  defluxions,  catarrhs, 
loosenesses,  uterine  tluxe*,  and  other  disorders,  where  astringent  me- 
dicines are  indicated.  Two  or  three  tea-spoonfuls  mav  be  takea 
every  now  and  then  in  red  wine,  or  any  other  proper  vehicle. 

Oj^  The  Mme^  under  the  L.  and  D.  name,  ii»  the  three  pharmacQpoMas* 

TlNOTUBA  ClKOUO^jE.  D*  Lm 
TlNOTURA  ClBCBOVJB  LaBCXTOLUB.  E. 

Tincture  of  Cinchona.    Tincture  of  Peruvian  Bark. 

Take  of  lance4eaved  cinchona  bark,  in  jwivdcr^  seven  annecs;  Proof 
sjpinif  two  pint9, — Macerate  for  fourteen  days  andfUier.  JL 
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This  tincture  is  certaiDlj  impregnated  with  the  virtues  of  cincho- 
na, but  not  to  such  a  degree  that  it  can  be  given  in  sufficient  doses 
to  act  as  cinchona,  without  exhibiting  more  alcohol  than  is  proper  to 
be  given  as  a  medicine.  Indeed,  we  are  afraid  tliat  this  and  other 
bitter  and  tonic  tinctures,  as  they  are  called,  at  e  with  some  only  an 
apology  for  dram-drinkiog,  and  tnat  the  most  apparent  effects  Uiey 
|R^Qce  are  thoae  of  a  tlight  degree  of  intoxication. 

QC/*  The  U.  S.  Pharm.  directs  seven  ooiices  of  bark  to  two  and  a  half  plots 
of  diluted  alcohol.  That  of  N.  York,  the  same  amount  of  bark  to  two  pints  of 
the  spirit;  and  that  of  Phil,  six  ounces  of  bark  tQtwopiotsU  Is  it  leaUy  sa 
object  to  make  so  many  changes  in  a  simple  formula! 

TlirOTU&A  CiNOHOKiB  CoMPOSITA.  L»  D.  E. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Peruman  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark^  powdered^  two  ounces;  Orange-peel^  dried, 
one  ounce  and  a  halfj  llreinia  anakeroot,  bruised,  three  drachms; 
St^on^  one  drachmg  Cofmneal^  iwo  aeruplen;  DUuled  alcohol^  one 
pkU  and  a  hdf.'^Digut  for  ten  days  and  filter,  E. 

This  has  been  for  a  considerable  time  celebrated  under  the  title  of 
Huxhani^s  Tincture  of  Bark. 

As  a  corroborant  and  stomachic,  it  is  given  in  doses  of  two  or  three 
drachms:  but  when  employed  for  the  cure  of  intermittents,  it  must 
be  taken  to  a  greater  extent. 

The  thiee  pbannacopcMs  scarcely  ^er  from  tiie  aborey  ezoept  la  oiiiii^ 
tventf  ittid  eoiicca  of  the  dilated  aledno],  instead  of  one  and  a  halrpints!! 

TiNCTURA  Cinchona  Ammoniata.  L» 

tdmmoniaied  Tincture  of  Cinchona. 

Toikt  of  dnchonoj  powdered,  four  ounces;  Compound  epmt  of  am- 
moma,  iwopinU.^Digeet  m  a  chee  vesedfor  ten  deiye^  and  etndn^ 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  this  tincture;  but  from  our  knowledge 
of  the  active  principles  of  cinchona  bark,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
think  it  a  Ter^  juaicioos  preparations  for  the  nature  of  tne  iaea« 
atnram  It  so  sttmulating,  that  little  effect  can  be  expected  fnrai  any 
portioD  of  the  bark  it  Is  capable  of  dissolving. 

TiNCTURA  CiNNAMOMI.  L.  D, 

TumvtLA  JjAuai  CunrAMOMi.  E.    Tineture  qf  CimmMfL 

Take  of  Cbmamm^  three  auneeeg  DUuied  aleoholf  two  pbite.^JMa" 
cerate  far  eeven  days,  and  strain  through  paper.  L. 

The  tincture  of  cinnamon  possesses  the  astringent  virtues  of  the 
cinnamon,  as  well  as  its  aromatic,  cordial  ones:  and  in  this  respect 
it  differs  from  the  distilled  waters  of  that  spice. 

^^03jJ^nder  the  L.  and  D.  name,  this  formula  is  admitted  into  the  three  phar* 

TiNCTURA  ClNNAMOMI  CoMFOSlTA.   E.  L,  D, 

Compound  Tmeture  of  drntimiiofi* 

Take  of  Cinnamon,  bruised,  six  drachms;  Lesser  cardamom  seeds^ 
without  the  capsuUij  one  drachm;  Long  pq>perf  in  poufder^  Gm- 
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•  ger,  in  powder,  of  each,  two  drachms,-  Proof  qdrU^  two  jmmdf^ 
Mix  and  digest  for  seven  days,  tlien  strcdiu 

In  their  formidat  the  London  and  Dublin  Colleges  dininith  the 
quantity  of  cardamom  seedsy-  and  substitute  for  it  a  proportion  of 
ginger/  This  makes  no  alteration  in  the  virtues  of  the  preparation* 

which  19  a  very  warm  aromatic,  too  hot  to  be  given  v/ithout  dilution. 
A  tea-spoouful  or  two  may  be  taken  in  wine,  or  any  other  conve- 
nient vehicle,  in  languors,  weakness  of  the  stomach,  flatulencies, 
and  other  similar  complj^ints;  and  in  these  cases,  it  ia  often  em- 
ployed with  advantage. 

ci/'  The  FkU.  Pkanm.  alone  directs  ddg  fbrmula,  using  thrte  diachms  of 
esfdamom  and  omittiD;  the  long  pepper. 

TlNCTURA.  CoLUMBuE.  £. 

TiNOTVRA  Calumba  L>   Tihctu&a.  Colvmbo. 

TilicLure  of  Columbo. 

Take  of  Columbo,  sliced,  two  ounu»  and  a  half;  Diluied  aUiohUt 
tufo  pmts,^Digt»t  for  ten  days^  and  fiUtr* 

The  Colombo  readily  yields  its  active  Qualities  to  the  menstninm 
here  employed;  and  accordingly,  under  ttiis  form,  it  maj  be  adfaa- 
tageoualy  employed  agpdnst  bilious  Yomitings,  and  those  different 

stomach  complaints,  in  which  the  columbo  Has  been  found  useful| 
but  where  there  does  not  occur  some  objection  to  its  use  in  snl^ 

stance,  that  form  is,  in  general,  preferable  to  the  tincture. 
Oj*  Admitted  into  the  U,  &  and  FhiL  Fharm.  but  not  that  of  iV;  iork, 

TiNOTVBA  Digitalis.  2>.  Z. 

TiNCTURA  Digitalis  Purpureje.  £.    Tincture  of  Foxglove. 

Take  of  the  dried  leaves  foxf^ove^  two  ounces;  DUuted  alcoholf 
one pmt^^Digeitfor  seven  dt^s^  and  strain  through  pe^*  Ik 

This  tincture  is  a  very  powerful  medicine,  and  contains  the  vir- 
tues of  the  foxglove,  in  a  very  manageable  form.  It  has  been  chiefly 
used  to  diminish  the  force  or  the  drcnlation  of  the  blood  in  hemop- 
tysis, and  often  with  remarkable  success.  It  has  been  also  said  to 

core  phthisis  pulmonalis,  but  subsequent  experience  has  not  con- 
firmed the  fi!  St  trials,  lake  eyery  other  form  in  which  foxelove  is 
used,  it  should  be  giTon  in  very  small  doses  at  firsts  such  as  irom  ten 

to  twenty  drops,  and  cautiously  increased. 

(J^  This  is  admitted  into  all  the  three  pharniaco])aias.  As  usual,  without 
appaient  nece^^&ity,  that  of  I^hii.  doubUa  the  amount  of  the  ingredients! 

•     

TiNOTURA  Qkstvlvm  Coxposita.      jL  Ik 

( Coinpouml)  Tincture  of  Gentian.    Stomachic  Elixir. 

Take  of  Gentian,  sliced,  two  auncesf  Orange-peel,  dried,  one  ounesi 
Cardamom^  bruised,  half  an  ounces  DUuted  alcohoif  twopmtSm^ 
Digest  for  ten  daySf  and  filter. 

^  This  is  a  very  elegant  spirituous  bitter.  As  the  preparation  is  de- 
signed for  keeping,  lemon-peel,  an  excellent  ingredient  in  the 
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witery  bitter  infusions,  \mf  on  account  of  the  perishableDeaa  of  its 
flavoar,  no  place  in  this. 

This  is  equally  admitted  into  the  three  Pharmacopcelas. — That  of  iV. 
fM  9kme»  giving  it  the  title  of  Compound.  . 

TiNCTUBA  GUAUOI.  D,  L, 

TiNCTURA  GuAiAci  OFFICINALIS.  E,  ThiciuTc  of  Guaiac. 

Take  of  Guaiac,  in  powder,  half  apound$  Jikohalf  iwo  pint9*^Ma- 
tcrattftmrtem  days  and  JiUtr.  A 

The  Edinburgh  College  formerly  directed  ooe  pound  of  Guaiac  to 

two  pounds  and  a  half  of  alcohol ;  the  rcein  ^v  i-  in  too  large  amount; 
and  in  the  last  edition  of  their  pharmacopoeia,  the  proportion  is  six 
ounces  to  the  same  amount  of  alcohol.  The  U.  S,  Pharm,  has 
chosen  the  largest  proportion.  We  tfiink  the  one  of  London,  above, 
superior  nnd  better  proportioned;  and  in  this,  tbeiV.  Fork  ondFhiL 
Pharm.  coincide. 

What  is  called  ^\im  j^uaiac  is  in  fact  a  resin,  and  perfectly  solu- 
ble in  alcohol.  This  buluiion  is  a  powerful  stimulating  sudorific, 
and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  about  half  an  ounce,  in  rheumatic  and 
arthritic  cases.  It  was  once  supposed  to  be  a  specific  s^inst  the 
gout 

TiNCTURA  GuAiAci  Ammoniata.  E,  L,  D 

JSmmomaied  or  VolaHte  Tincture  of  Chtaiae, 

Take  of  Guaiac,  in  powder,  fofrr  ounces;  Aromaiic  ^Qmmoniatcd  alcO' 
hoi,  one  pint  and  a  half — Digest  for  ten  days^  and  fiUer  through 
paper.  L. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  and  efficacious  tincture;  the  ammoniated 
spirit  readily  dissolving  tlic  resin,  and  at  the  same  time  promoting 
its  medicinal  virtue.  In  rheumatic  cases,  a  tea,  or  even  a  table- 
spoonful,  taken  every  morning  and  evening,  in  any  convenient  ve- 
hicle, particularly  in  milk,  has  proved  of  singular  service.  It  is 
rendered  much  more  agreeable  by  adding  half  an  ounce  of  the  oil  of 
sassafras  to  the  ingredients. 

This  is  a  solution  of  the  g;aaiac  in  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia* 
and  iSf  consequAitlj^  more  stimulating  than  the  preceding  one*  and 
more  efficacious  as  a  sudorific:  after  arterial  action  is  properly  re- 
dncedy  it  is  certainly  one  of  our  best  remedies  in  rheumatism.  Dose, 
from  one  to  two  fluid  drachms,  at  bed  time,  and  its  effects  should  be 
promoted  by  some  warm  beverage.  Tt  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
nitrous  acid,  and  the  spirit  of  nitric  ether,  occasion  an  extraordinary 
decomposition  in  these  tinctures,  separating  the  guaiacum  into  co- 
agulated masses,  and  imparting  to  the  whole  an  intense  bluish-green 
colour.   ClUorine  has  the  same  effect;*  but  the  sulphuric  and  muriatic 

•  The  change  of  colour  which  Guaiacum  undergoes  by  admixture  with  other 
bodiM^  not  only  aflbrda  a  teat  by  which  we  may  appiebiate  ita  puiHy,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  becomes  a  reagent  by  which  we  may  assay  the  virtues  of  other 
vegetable  substances.  According  to  the  experiments  of  M.  Taddey  and  Hti- 
dolphi,  it  appears  that  Guaiacum  in  powder^  is  an  excellent  test  for  vegetable 
gintui,  fimning  with  it  a  fine  blue  eolouri  whence  it  ofltothe  SMaas  of  de» 
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acids  produce  no  disturbance.  If  equal  parts  of  qaick-Iime  and 
powdered  guaiacum  be  rubbed  together,  and  a  quantity  of  water  be 
poured  over  them,  and  the  mixture  be  allowed  to  stand  until  it  be- 
comes fine,  we  shall  obtain  a  solution  of  this  substance^  which  will 
mix  in  any  proportiim  with  aqueoui  vehicles  wltkottt  decompositioDt 
tnd  to  whicli  tne  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  may  be  sabsequentl  j 
added  without  elect* 

*  A  very  excellent  fcetid  tincture  may  be  formed  aboret  by  employing  tiie 
foetid  spirit  of  tminoniit  initaid  of  the  aroaiatiCy  and  adifinf  an  oonee  and 
a  hilf  of  the  oU  of  ssMaftai. 

TkNOTOKA  HSLtBfeO&I  Nioiti.    D»  £•  £• 

Tincture  of  Black  Hellebore, 

Take  of  Black  hellebore,  sliced^  four  ounceMf  JMkUed  alcohol,  two 
pints. — Digest  for  ten  dayi^  (uidJiUer*  L, 

This  isy  perhaps,  the  best  preparation  of  hellebore,  when  designed 
for  an  alterative;  the  menstruum  here empioyadv  eitracting  the  wnole 

of  its  virtues.  It  has  been  found,  from  experience,  particularly  ser- 
viceable in  uterine  obstructions.  In  sanguine  constitutions,  wliere 
chalybeates  are  huriful,  it  has  been  said,  tljat  it  seldom  fails  of  ex- 
citing the  menstrual  evacuations,  and  removing  the  ill  consequences 
of  their  suppression.  A  tea-spoonful  of  the  tincture  may  be  taken 
twice  a  dajr  in  warm  water,  or  anj  other  conTenient  vehicle. 
It  b  admitted  m  above  into  all  our  Pbamaeopttiai. 

TlMOTUHA  HUMULI.    L,   TlNCTURA  HuMULI  LUTLLI.  £. 

Tincture  of  Hopi* 

Thke  of  flops,  four  ounieuf  Alcohol,  one  pint. •^Beat  out  the  yellow 
powder  from  the  hop$f  md  digeai  it  ten  doyo  tti  the  alcohol;  thm 

Optamy  in  every  form«  disagrees  so  completely  with  some  people, 
as  to  render  its  exhibition  to  them^  improper.   In  these  cases*  we 

must  have  recourse  to  other  narcotics»  and  of  them,  the  hop  is  one 
of  the  safest  and  most  agreeable.  Its  comparative  strength  is  not 
yet  well  ascertained,  nor  even  the  best  form  of  exhibiting  it.  It  is 
difficultly  pulverizable,  and  in  its  natural  form,  it  is  so  extremely 
light  and  bulky,  as  to  absorb  and  retain  a  great  deal  of  the  spirit  em- 
ployed to  extract  a  tincture  from  it,  even  when  subjected  to  much 
compression.  These  difficulties  are,  in  some  measure,  overcome, 
since  the  discovery  of  Dr.  Ives,  adverted  to  in  the  history,  &c.  of 
namulus,  and  of  which,  advantajge  is  taken  in  the  27.  SH  Phamu 
as  above.  Those  of  N,  York  nn&PhU*t  however,  simplvdirectfive 
minces  of  bops  to  two  pints  of  (dilnted,  PhiL)  alcohol.  They  have^ 
however,  r^ulded  Tinctura  Lnpalim,  (jV.  Tork^)  LupuliasBt 
(Phil.)  or  Tincture  of  Lttpuline»  in  whic^  Devertheless»  there  ia  no 

termining  the  quaLty  of  wheat  flour.  From  the  experiment  of  M.  Planche,  it 
mmeorLr  appcm,  tlMtt  there  is  m  setio  of  veyetible  roota,  wMch,  wheaiifeih, 
are  capable  of  produoinf  a  Una  colour,  if  mtroduced  into  an  alcoholic  sohitioQ 
of  Guaiar\\m,  so  that  we  may  hereafter  be  furnished  with  a  chemical  test,  thai 
will  at  once  appreciate  their  freshness  which  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest 
dottd«»ta  of  phamwoetttical  science.   Mr.  A.  T.  Thotpaon  has  proposed 
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coinoMettce.   The  N,  T^k  Pharm*  orders  one  ounce  of  bniited  Ln* 
puHne  to  two  finid  ounces  of  alcohol — which,  after  six  dajs  digestioOf 
IS  to  be  pressed  oat,  and  sufficient  alcohol  added  to  nnke  three 
ounces  of  Tincture:  whilst  that  o( FhiL  directs  fo«r  oa 
pii/m  to  two  pints  of  alcohol!  1 

TiircTURA  Hyosoiami.  />.  L,    TiMorunA  Htosoiami 

Tincture  of  Henbane. 

Thke  qf  Henbane,  dried,  and  coarsely  powdered,  two  oimcu  and  a  ^ 
quarters  JHUdid  aleoholf  one  pinL^lHgeai  for  $m  dayi^  and  fiL^ 
ter.  D.  ^  . 

This  tinetnrsy  althoof^  not  come  into  general  use,  is  a  Taluable 

anodyne,  and  in  many  cases  qpay  be  substituted  with  advantage  for 
the  tincture  of  opium,  especially  where  the  latter  produces  obstinate 
constipation,  or  instead  of  its  usual  soporific  and  sedative  efi'ectSy  it 
causes  uneasiness,  restlessness,  and  universal  irritation. 

An  anonymous  con  espomlent  observes,  that  it  is  useful  in  recent 
coughs,  in  doses  for  an  adult  of  not  less  than  thirty  drops,  with  ten 
drops  of  laudanum;  which  is  equal  to  thirty  drops  oi  the  latter, 
Tinctaro  of  henbane  aloaoi  sometimes  pmrges;  when  this  is  an  ii^ 
conTeniencot  it  is  corrected  bj  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  landa- 
nouk  ^ 

O::^  The  IX  8.  Pharm.  adopts  tUs  fbrmnk.— Those  of  JRT.  7M  tad  fhU,  di< 
reot  Ibor  ooaees  to  two  ptats* 

TiNCTuaA  Jalapa  Zo  />•   Tiwotuu  Comvoltuu  Jalapjb.  £. 

Tincture  of  Jalap. 

Take  of  Jalap,  powdered,  eight  otmcea  JHhUed  alcohol^  two  jduU,^ 
JHgiitfor  tin  day*  ORdfiUer.  JU 

Alcohol  was  formerly  ordered  for  the  preparation  of  this  tincturei 
bot  diluted  alcohol  is  a  preferable  menstmum,  as  it  dissolves  the 
active  constitnents  of  the  jalapi  as  well  as  pore  alcoholf  and  is  less 
stimulating. 

0^  Tbe  thru  fharmaeopeBim  coincide  in  the  shove. 

TiMOTURA  Kiifo.  E.  Ik  JL  TlnOuro  tf  J&w. 

Take  of  Kino,  powdered,  three  ounces;  DUtUed  alcohol^  two  pinti.^ 

Digest  for  ten  days,  and  fdter,  L. 

An  excellent  astringent  tincture. 

g3*  Tbe  Fhil  Fkarm.  does  not  give  it  a  pboe. 

Snnrrvs  LATANnuLis  Couposttus.  E,  7^  D. 

Tincture  of  Lavender,    Compound  THncture  or  Spirit  of  Lavender. 

Take  of  Spirit  of  lavender,  three  pints;  Spirit  of  rosemary,  one  pint; 
Cinnamon,  bruised,  half  an  ounce;  Cloves^  bruised,  two  drachms; 
Nutmeg,  bruised,  half  an  ounce;  Red  sanders^  in  thavingSf  thru 
drachm»*~^Digest  for  ten  days,  and  flier.  L. 

This  preparation  is  a  grateful  cordial,  of  which  from  ten  to  a  hun- 
dred drops  may  be  conveniently  taken  dropped  upon  sugar.  It  does 
Boiappear  vaijr  daafijr»  whether  it  shettld  be  censideMd  as  »  «<>^«^ 
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or  tincture;  for  although  tl»e  spirit  of  lavender  be  the  predominaut 
ingredient,  yet  the  mode  of  preparation  is  that  of  a  tincture,  and  the 
spirit,  as  a  menstruum  dissolves  astringent  colouring,  and  other  sub-  * 
stances,  .which  would  not  rise  with  it  in  distillation. 

q:;/"  Tinctura  Lavendulx,  Pharm,  U,  S, — Spiritus  LaTendidx  Compositu^  ISf* 
Ton^waA  PML  Pkattn. 
f 

TuioTVBA  looiMi.    Tincture  of  JotUne, 

.  Take  of  Iodine,  onedrachmy  fN.  ¥,) — half  an  ounce,  (Phil;)  Di- 
luted alcohol,  two  and  a  htuf  ounces,  (N,  V.J — half  apint^  (PhiL) 
-^Bub  together  in  a  ghi9  mortar  until  ditwitfed. 

Whj  diflfer?— wai  it  worth  while  ?  * 

TmoTURA  LoBBLiiB.    Ttnciwk  of  Indian  Tobacco. 

Take  of  Indian  Tobacco,  ttoo  ouneesj  DUuted  akoholf  anepUU^'-^IK' 
ge$t  for  ten  daifB^  and  filter. 

Q^Uk^hethrupharmaa^cdai.  ThaCof  JPAi/.  howef«r,doubliaythe  «moMiil!  t 

TiNCTURA  Me  TH/E  PiPERiT^.    Tinclufc  of  Peppermint. 

Take  of  Oil  of  Peppermint,  two  fluid  drachms;  Alcohol,  one  pint*'^ 
Digeet  liU  tlic  oil  is  limouglU}^  blended  with  the  alcolioL 

TiNOTuiu  MeMTBiB  ViBiDis.    T^nctwe  of  Spearmint. 

Take  of  Oil  of  SpcarmiiU,  two  fluid  drachrns:  ^^Icohol,  one  pint,^ 
Digest  till  (he  oil  is  thoroughly  blended  with  the  alcohol. 

It  is  ver^  doubtful  whether  these  should  be  denominated  tinc- 
tures; the  first  is,  however,  the  essence  of  peppermint  of  the.shopsj 
a  well  known  patent  nostrum,  of  wliich  several  formula*  exist,  viz: 

1.  One  pint  of  alcohol  to  hall  an  ounce  of  oleum  mentha^  piperita?. 

2.  Two  galioDS  of  alcohol  to  one  pound  uf  oleum  lucuLliu^  pipe- 
ritae,  colounsd  with  eight  ounces  of  the  dry  plant. 

S.  Two  pints  of  alcohol,  three  onnceB  of  oleum  menthsB  piperita, 
coloured  with  spinage,  sometimes  with  saffron. 

All,  ho^vever,  far  exceed  in  strength  that  which  is  here  adopted 
by  the  U.  S.  and  N.  York  Pharm.;  one  ounce  to  a  pint  is  a  very 
good  proportion,  and  may  answer  for  every  purpose.  The  second 
tincture  of  mint  might  very  well  be  omitted*  as  it  is  in  the  iV. 
York  and  PhiL  Pharm. 

TiNOTVRA  MoscHi.  D.    TYftdtife  of  Mkiek. 

Take  of  Musk,  two  drachmaj  Alcolhol^  one  pint, — Digest  for  ten 

days,  and  fd!cr.  D. 

Alcohol  is  the  most  complete  menstruum  for  musk,  but  in  this 
form  it  is  often  impossible  to  give  such  a  tjaantity  of  the  musk  as  is 
necessary  fur  our  j)urpose,  and  hence  this  article  is  more  frequently 
employed  under  the  form  of  julep  or  bolus.  But  in  whatever  way 
this  article  (musk)  is  administered,  we  are  persuaded  that  more  is 
due  to  the  co-operating  agencies  of  wine,  ammonia,  and  other  stimu- 
lants, than  to  any  positive  powers  of  the  musk  itself:  was  it  not  so 
very  dear  a  remedy,  it  never  would  be  preferred  to  assafoetida.  If 
ten  grains  of  musk  be  a  medium  dose  u  substance,  when  given  as 
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tincture,  this  would  embrace  nearly  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  alcohol, 
of  itself  a  most  adequate  stimuiaotl  Ail  our  three  pharmacopo&ias 
have  admitted  it 

TivcnrRA  Mtrrha.  E,  L  D.  T%n^un  of  Myrrh, 

Take  of  Myrrh,  in  pofrdrr,  four  ouncesi  Diluted  alcohol^  three  pintt, 
— Ingest  for  ten  days  and  Jdter, 

Tincture  of  Myrrh  is  recommended  internally  as  a  cardiac^  for 
removing  obstructions,  particularly  those  of  the  uterine  vessels,  and 

resisting  putrefaction.  The  dose  is  from  fifteen  drops  to  forty  or 
more.  The  medicine  may  perhaps  be  ;L;i\  en  in  these  cases  to  advan- 
tage; though  it  is  more  commonly  used  externally,  for  cleaning  foul 
ulcers,  and  promoting  the  exfoliation  of  carious  bones. 

CO*  The  N.  York  Fliarm.  follows  the  above.  That  of  FhiL  directs  alcohol, 
wfaieh  we  think  lojudidouii^  if  the  Strang  aleohol  of  .835,  their  standard,  is  in^ 
tended. 

TlNCTUKA  Opil.     E.    L.    D.      TlNCTURA  TlIEBAICA. 

7tnclureof  Opium.    Thebaic  Tincture. 

Laodanvk  LmviDUM.  E.   Liquid  Laudanum. 

Take  of  Opium^  powdered^  two  ounces;  Diluted  alcohol,  two  pints.^ 
Digest for  ten  days  and  fdter.  E. 

The  U,  &  Pharm.  adopts  the  above  formula.  Those  of  N.  York  and  FhiL 
we  tUnk  injodicioasly,  have  increased  the  optuin  to  two  ounces  and  a  hsif. 

Now  a  pint  of  well  prepared  laudanum  will  yield  by  evapwation  only  about 

450  grains.  T!ie  balance  of  30  grains  in  the  ounce  of  opium,  being'  the  inso- 
luble eilete  matter.  The  addition  of  two  drachms  more,  then,  of  crude  opium, 
to  each  pint  of  diluted  alcohol,  seems  an  absolute  waste,  not  founded  on  ade- 
quate experiment. 

The  tinctures  of  opium  of  the  dlflcrent  PharmacopoJias,  on  c%  ap  oration,  fur- 
nish the  same  quantity  of  extract;  they  are  believed  to  be  ot  nearly  equal 
strength;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  arc  not  so  well  adapted  for  keep- 
ing as  eould  be  wished:  «ter  some  time,  a  part  of  the  opium  is  grsduallj  de- 
posited from  both,  and  conseqoentlpr  the  tincture  becomes  weaker;  the  part 
which  thus  separates,  amounts  sometimes,  it  is  said,  to  near  one-fonith  of  the 
quantity  of  opium  at  first  dissolved.  Mr.  PluHips  found,  tiuit  when  alcohul  of 
specilic  gravity  0.930  was  employed  with  select  crude  opium,  the  tincture  ac- 
quired specific  gravity  0.925,  and  contained  36  grains  of  opium  per  fluid  ouncet 
but  when  purified  opium  was  used,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  tincture  was 
0.958,  and  the  quantity  of  opinm  in  the  fluid  ounce  "6  grains;  of  the  crude 
opium  one  grain  in  3.5  remained  undissolved,  and  of  the  purified  only  one  in 
twenty-fiye;  while  in  the  tincture  made  with  the  ftirmer,  one  grain  of  ophim 
was  contained  in  18.3  minims,  and  in  that  with  the  latter  in  13.3,  so  that  front 
calculation,  the  strength  of  the  tincture  made  with  purified  opium  to  tliat  made 
with  crude  opium  is  as  three  to  two  nearly.  But  \vc  must  here  observe,  that 
calculation  cannot  be  altogether  relied  upon  in  this  case,  because,  although  pu- 
liBed  opium  c<mtuns  more  soluble  matter  than  erude  opium,  its  narcotic  pow* 
ers  are  diminished  hy  the  prepaimtton  it  has  undergone. 

It  is  certain  that  some  good  experimental  essay  is  still  much  wanted  on  the 
subject  of  opium  and  its  preparations.  Laudanum  prepared  in  the  most  careful 
manner,  and  filtered  so  as  to  be  perfectly  transparent,  will,  in  a  few  months, 
deposite  a  very  targe  precipitate;  and  if  again  filtered,  will  again,  in  some 
months,  deposite  a  second  quantity,  and  in  this  precipitate  is  to  be  found  a  no- 
table quantity  of  morphium.  This  has  more  than  once  led  to  fatal  consequences 
in  its  administration,  and  it  is  therefore  very  desirable  to  have  a  preparation 

vhldiihallntall  thneecontinne.  equally  charged  with  the  actlre  pnnciple. 
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Perhaps  an  approximation  to  such  a  preparation  may  be  obtained  by  making 
it  at  a  determinate  temperature,  aay  180°  Fab.  and  when  complete  and  filtered* 
let  it  be  then  tubjected  to  the  aetioii  of  fee  in  any  oonYcnient  way,  say  finr 
twelve  hours.  This  cold«  as  in  all  spirituous  so1utiOM»  wUl  eiuse  a  cloudiness* 
and  gradual  depositc;  which  will  leave  the  tincture  of  a  strength  less  likely  to 
vary  afterw  ards.  I  find  cii^ht  ounces  of  alcohol  diluted  to  the  strength  of  bran- 
dy or  proof  spirit,  takes  up  during  summer  in  a  month,  with  frequent  affita- 
twDtlram  batf  an  onnee  of  rood  dry  opium  in  powder,  vety  notify  tm  dmMu^ 
which  remains  in  solution  till  the  cold  weather,  when  a  depoiite  of  some  amount 
ensues;  and  if  cleared  from  it,  a  second  deposite  sooner  or  later  takes  place. 
A  similar  experiment  made  with  common,  but  strong  vinegar,  gave  evidence 
of  neafly  an  equal  power  of  holding  opium  in  aotution)  but  a  cioudinev  began 
to  ensue  in  the  acetic  solution^  in  let!  than  two  weekib  n  sediment  depositedi 
and  by  the  end  of  a  month,  a  complete  scum  or  mother^  formed  on  the  surface, 
with  a  still  further  deposite;  the  addition  of  half  an  ounce  of  alcohol  waa  barely 
sufficient  to  check  the  disposition  to  further  change. 

Wo  reeonimond  tbit  at  n  fit  aubjoetfor  an  inanffunl  dSncrtatiooi  nd  om^ 
whicli ,  if  properiy  pormed,  wUl  be  oioditable  to  the  atttbor«  as  it  wlU  pwiw 
useful  in  pharmacy. 

03*  The  Pharm.  N.  York  and  Phil,  have  both  introduced  the  Tinctura  Opii 
Acetata,  as  a  substitute  for  the  black  drop.  It  consists  of  two  ounces  of  opium, 
di^eited  in  twelre  floid  ounces  of  vinegar,-  and  eight  of  aleohoL 

TlHCTVBA  QUASSIJE.        D,  Tuutur^  of  ^OMUk 

Takt  of  Sbamnga  of  ^unntk  one  ovami  Proof  spirit^  two  pinU^^ 
Digest  for  ievm  aayi,  andfUter.  D, 

As  the  Dublin  College  have  introduced  into  their  Pharmacopoeia 
the  most  powerful  of  aU  astrin^Bt  tinctnrett  in  the  preMOtntteoce 
thty  have  also  first  directed  a  tincture  to  be  prepared  from  the  pnrest  , 
and  most  intense  of  all  bitters;  and  in  both  instances  ther  haye  been 
followed  bjr  the  Edinboiigh  CoU^,  and  now  bj  the  (7.  &  and  PML 
Phartn* 

TxHOTvaiL  Bu£u  £.  L.  D.   l^Mturt  of  RMM* 

TUb  <f  Ehiubarb^  thrta  mmm^  Lesitr  eardamom  teedt »  haif  an 
mam$  DUuied  akohd^  iun  poundo  and  m  kt^^IHge$if9r  atom 
dt^if  and  tirom  through  paper,  JB* 

q:^  The  JWPilariR.  dircets  two  pnts  of  diluted  OeoboL  TlistQiJIK  Wk 
does  the  sanMs  sod  also  diminishes  the  tbnbarb  one^hiid. 

XiKOTURA  Eusi  CoMFosiTA.  Zm    Compotmd  Tincture  of  Mkubarb* 

Take  ofRhtAa^f  dieed^  two  aunuoi  JUqaorieeroatbruiBodt  ka^w^ 
aunati  Omgor^  pomdorodt  SmB^ron^  eaeh^  im  draehm»$  IHtSUed 
water ^  one  pinif  Proof  qdrii  of  wmOf  iweho  owieas  by  fneostcre.— 
JDigeafforfouriem  dayB^  and  $iraku 


TWftire  ofRhxdKob  and  Alotig  formerly,  EUxlr  Sacrum. 

Take  of  Rhubarb^  ten  drachms;  Socotorine  Jlhes^  six  drachms;  Lesser 
cardamom  seeds^  half  an  ounce ;  Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a 
halfi'^Digest  for  oeoen  days^  and  strain  through  paper,  E. 
ftf  The  three  pharmacoporias  admit  this  formula.   Those  of      York  and 
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TXnetute  of  RhtdHtrb  and  ChfOUm. 

T^iike  of  Rhubarb^  two  ounces;  Gentian  root^  half  an  ounce;  Diluted 
alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a  half — Digest  for  seven  days^  and  then 
iirain  ike  tineture  through  paper.  El 

CC^  Admitted  into  the  2^.  A  ud  PhiL  Pkmn.  with  the  tame  change  at  to 
thealedboL 

TiNCTUHA  Rhei  Dulcis.    Swect  Tincture  of  Rhubarb, 

Take  of  Rhubarb^  bruised,  two  ounces;  Liquorice^  bruised^  ,^mse, 
bruised,  each,  one  ounce;  Sugar,  two  ounces;  Diluted  alcohol^  two 
pints  and  a  half.    Digest  for  ten  days,  and  fdter. 

This  is  an  old  prescription  revived  by  the  IL  S.  Pharm.  with 
slight  alterations,  it  might  as  well  have  continuec)  its  slumber.  The 
If,  York  and  PhiL  Pharm.  have  properly  omitted  it. 

03*  All  the  foregoing  tinctures  of  rhubarb  are  designed  as  stomachics  and 
eoRobonnti^  as  well  as  purgatives:  spirituous  liquors  ezceUently  extiaet  those 
parts  of  the  fbubarb  in  which  the  two  first  qualities  residep  and  the  additional 
ingredients  considerably  promote  their  efficacy.  In  weakness  of  the  stomach, 
indig-eslion,  laxity  of  the  intestines,  diarrhoeas,  colic,  and  other  aimilar  com* 
.plaints,  these  medicines  are  frequently  of  great  service. 

T1NOTU&4  SAKOuiJ(Aaii&.    Tincturt  of  Blood-root, 

Tube  tf  Blood-rooty  coarsely  poutiered,  two  otmcet;  LUuied  tdcobolf 
0nepint.^IHg€9t fat  im  iaye^  andJUter* 

For  its  virtues,  see  Sanguinarta. 

0^  The  three  pharmacopoeias  admit  it  as  above. 

TiNCTURA  SciLL*.  D,  L.  E.    Tincture  of  Squills, 

Take  of  Squills,  fresh  dried,  four  ounces;  Proof  spirit  of  totiM^  two 
pmt9.^Dige$t  for  eight  dlaye^  and  pour  off  the  liquor. 

The  actiTe  principle  of  squills  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ami  there  are 
cases  in  which  a  tincture  maj  be  useful. 
(j^This  tiBctnre  it  admitted  as  aboffet  hitothe  J^erm.  of  PhiL 

TiMOTUHA  SapONIS  XT  OttU  E    LlNHtKMTUM  AvODTNtJM* 

Tincture  of  Soap  and  Opium.    Anodyne  Liniment. 

Take  of  Soap,  in  shavings,  four  ounces;  Camphor,  two  ounces;  Opivm^ 
in  powder,  one  ounce;  Oil  of  rosemary,  half  an  ottncc:  .Alcohol, 
two  pints. — Dis^est  the  soap  and  opium  in  the  alcohol,  three  da^Sf 
then  fdter  and  add  the  camphor  and  oil^  and  dissolve,  E, 

Cnj*This,  under  the  name  of  Linimcntum  Saponis  ct  Opii,  is  admitted  into 
the  N.  York  PJiarm.  but  not  into  the  PhiL  Under  the  £d.  namct  it  has  a  place 
in  the  U.  S.  Pharm. 

TUOTUKA  SaPOMIS  CamPHORATA.  E.     LlNlMBMTUM  SaFOMIS.  D. 
LuiIMBKTUll  dAFOMIS  CoMPOSFFUM.  L, 

Camphorated  Tincture  of  Soap.    Soap  Liniment. 

Compound  Soap  Liniment. 

Tliis  18  made  as  the  preceding,  omittiiig  the  opioM*  It  diflers  but 
little  from  the  ao  called  Qpodd^ 
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These  tinctures  are  only  used  externally,  and  are  efficacious  in 
removing  local  pains.  This  last  tincture,  with  a  sixth  part  of  the 
tincture  of  cantlxarides,  forms  a  most  excellent  liniment  for  chil- 
blains. 

O^The  three  phftrmacopceuui  admit  it,  with  but  slight  altention. 

LlMIMEKTUM  CAMPaOHiE  CoMFOSlTUM.  X* 

Compound  Camphor  liniment. 

Take  of  Cam})Jii)i\  two  ounces;  Waler  of  ununuida^  six  ounces;  Smrit 
of  lavender^  sixteen  ounce8.^Mix  the  water  of  ammonia  wiik  ih$ 
spirit;  and  distU  from  a  gtov  retort^  with  a  nhw  fre,  sixteen 
ounces.    Then  dissolve  the  camphor  in  the  distiUed  h^r. 

This  is  more  pungent  and  penetrating  than  the  solution  of  cam- 
phor in  alcohol.  Is  the  distillation  necessai^^  lo  get  an  ammoniated 
alcohol  without  water?  Probably.  Mr.  Phillips,  dreading  the  ex- 
treme caasticity  of  the  aqua  ammonisB  of  the  present  Pharmacopoeia* 
proposes  the  snbstitution  of  an  equivalent  quantity  of  subcaroonat 
of  ammonia* 

LiNiMENTUM  Volatile.  D,    Folalile  Liniment. 

Take  of  the  Aromalic  spirit  of  volatile  alkaiif  one  ounces  Idnisnentof 
socpf  two  ounces.'~^idix  ihem. 

This  is  an  entirely  different  composition  from  the  volatile  liniment 
of  the  Edinbui^  and  London  Pharmacopoeias.  The  latter  is  a  soap 
formed  of  ammonia  and  fixed  oil,  whereas  the  present  is  an  ammo- 
niated tincture  of  camphor,  soap  of  soda,  and  volatile  oils.  In  its 
effects  it  differs  from  the  soap  liniment  of  the  Dublin  College  only  in 
being  more  stimulating. 

TiNCTUiiA  Senna  Aromatica. 

Aromatic  2\ncture  of  Soma.    Warner'' s  Gout  CordiaL 

The  U.  S.  Pharm,  omitted  the  rhubarb,  a  very  essential  ingredi- 
ent in  this  celebrated  preparation  of  Warner,  in  the  first  edition  of 
tliat  work,  which  was  subsequently  corrected;  we  give  the  formula 
from  the  London  edition  of  his  treatise  on  Grout,  for  1768,  p.  £05. 

Take  of  Baisins^  sliced  and  stoned,  lialf  a  pounds  Senna,  two 
drachms;  Coriander  seeds^  Fennel  seeds,  each,  one  drachm;  Co- 
chineal, Saffron,  JLiquoricet  each,  half  a  drachm^  Bkubarb^  sHesd 

thin,  one  oimrc. 

Infuse  these  in  a  (jitart  of  French  brandy  for  ten  days,  then  strain  it 
off^  and  add  a  pi/it  more  to  the  same  ini>;redienfs.  Let  it  stand  until 
the  virtue  is  extracted^  then  strain  it  ojf  \  and  mix  the  first  and  last 
together. 

Take  four  or  five  spoonfuls  of  this  cordial  in  as  tnanv  of  boiling 

water  as  will  make  it  as  hot  as  can  be  drank;  and  if  the  pain  is  not 

removed  in  half  an  hour,  repeat  it;  and  so  continue  repeatini:;  it  until 

it  is.    If  the  stomach  will  not  retain  it,  take  ten  drops  of  laudanum, 

and  this  in  tiie  interspaces. 

dj*  The  If,  York  Phmrm,  omits  the  RiisinsI— TbUt  of  PAUL  calli  it  Tfndii* 
n  Rhod  et  Sennx. 
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TiifOTVftA  8bnna  Composita.  E» 

TiKOTURA  Sennje.  D.  Z.    Elixir  Salutis. 

Comjpwmd  Tmstun  of  Senna,  EHxir  of  HeaUlu 

Takt  9f  iSbmoy  lAree  oimect/  Jak^  bnnndf  <m  ounui  Cofiandtt^ 
Carmomf,  etikf  hruUed,  half  an  ouneeg  Cardamomf  bnd$edt  ^ 
drachms;  Diluted  tdeoholf  thru  pnU  and  a  halffi^IHgeH  for  tm 
daySf  then  fMer^  and  add  oftugaTffour  oimeet. 

This  tinctare  is  ao  useful  carminative  and  cathartic,  especially  to 
fhoae  who  ha've  accustiMMd  themadtes  to  the  uae  of  s|»iritnoas 
liqnora;  it  oflten  relieToa  flatulant  complamta  and  colics  where 
the  comBion  cordials  have  little  effect:  tne  dose  is  from  one  to  two 
ounces. 

flj^  With  little  modification,  this  is  the  same  in  all  the  three  phannaoc^Mnas* 
The  JPkiL  Fhwrm,  caUft  it  Tuictura  Sennx  et  Jalapz. 

TiHonmA  SuFBirrAAiA     D.  £•    THneiureif  Snakmot* 

Take  of  Virginia  snakeroot,  sliced  and  bruised^  three  ounces;  Proof 
ipiritj  two  pmtt.'^Digest  for  eight  days,  and  Mtrain,  D. 

T\u9  tincture,  which  contains  the  whole  virtues  of  the  root,  may 
be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  a  spoonful  or  more  every  five  or  six 
hours;  and  to  this  extent  it  often  operates  as  a  useful  diaphoretic. 

OOTheJK  IM  Planii.h«i  not  admitted  tbii.--ThiiM  of  K  A 
have  it  is  abofe»  the  fcnaer  mhig  only  two  ooBces  ef  the  root 

TiNCTURA  AuRANTii.  L,  D.    Ttncturc  of  Orange-peel. 

Take  of  Fresh  arange-pecL  three  otmcu;  Frotf  qntitf  turn  pinti*^ 
JOigeU  for  thru  Mtys*  and  strain. 

This  dDcture  is  an  agreeable  Intteft  flavoured  at  the  same  time 
witti  the  essential  oil  of  the  oimiige-peel. 

TiNOTURA  Bemzoes  Composita.  D. 

Tuf  OTVRA  BSVZOIWI  COMFOSTTA.  E,  L, 

Compound  Tlnefure  of  Senxoin,  * 

Take  of  Benzoin,  three  ounces;  Storax,  strained,  two  ounces;  Bal- 
sam of  Tolu,  om  ounce;  Socotorine  aloes^  half  an  ounce;  Rectified 
spirit  of  wine,^  two  pint8.^Digeit  with  a  gihiU  heat  for  nom 
days,  and  rtrain* 

This  preparation  may  be  considered  as  a  simplification  of  some 
▼ery  complicated  comimsitsoBSt  which  were  celebrated  onder  difler- 
CBt  names  J  sach  as  Baiime  de  Comrnandenr,  Wade's  Balsam,  Friars* 
Balsam,  Jesuits'  Drops,  Thesot  io  general,  consisted  of  a  eon- 
Ihsed  &rrago  of  discordant  substances* 

flC^  It  is  introduced  into  the  FkH, Fkmm^aoikr  the  E^nbuigh  aad London 
atflM.'-'Omitted  in  the  otben. 

TmonmLA  Casoamlub.  £•  D, 

TiNCTURA  Crotonis  Eleutheri.^.  E.    Tinctufc  of  Catcafilbu 

Take  of  the  Bark  of  cascartlla^  powdered,  four  ounces;  Proof  spirit^ 
tvfo  jAiU^'^Digeit  with  a  liUU  heat  for  eight  daye  and  strain. 
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Proof  spirit  readily  extracts  the  active  power  of  the  cascarilla^ 
and  the  tincture  may  be  employed  to  answer  most  of  those  purposes 
for  which  the  bark  itself  is  recommended:  but  in  the  cure  ol  iuter- 
mittents,  it  in  general  requires  to  be  exhibited  in  substance. 

This,  like  many  other  tinctures,  may  be  considered  merely  as  a 
dram,  and  it  would  be  well,  if  the  number  could  be  greatly  reduced. 

TiNOTURA  Caooi.  £•  D,    Tinclxtre  of  Saffron. 

Tcke  of  Ene^lish  Saffron,  one  auneef  DUutcd  JlkohoU  J^tem  ounces, 
— jijfter  itige^Ung  them  for  teven  dayB^  Ul  the  Uneture  be  etrained 
through  paper. 

The  proof  spirit  is  a  verj  proper  Tnenstmani  for  extracting  (be 

medical  virtues  of  the  saffron,  and  affords  a  convenient  mode  of  ex- 
hibiting that  drug,  the  qualities  of  which  have  been  already  meo- 
tiooed. 

TiNOTVRA  Galbaki.  L*  D,    Unctufe  of  Oalbantim. 

Take  of  GtHbanam^  oil  into  email  pieces^  two  ounce$g  Proof  Spirit 
ofwmie^  two  pmts.'^lXgeH  with  a  genik  heat  for  eight  day  9^  and 
otrabu 

Galbaavm  it  one  of  the  strongest  of  tbe  fetid  gums;  and  althouj^ 
Jess  active,  it  it  moch  lets  disagreeable  than  assucBtida;  and  nn&r 
the  form  of  tincture  it  may  be  tuccessfully  employed  in  cases  of 
flatulence  and  hysteria,  where  its  effects  are  immediatelj  required^ 
particularly  with  thote  who  cannot  bear  attaftetida* 

TiNCTURA  Gallarum.  /).  E.    Ttncturc  of  GuUs, 

Take  of  Galls,  in  powder,  four  ounces;  Proof  spiritf  two  pinie**^ 

Mix;  digest  for  seven  days,  and  Jilier. 

This  tincture,  for  the  first  time  introduced  into  practice  by  the 
Dublin  College,  is,  no  doubt,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  astriogent 
tinctures. 

TiNOTUBA  Stram oNii.   Tinduro  of  T^omnipple, 

Tbfte  of  JTwm-apph  tesdt ,  bruised,  two  ounces^  DUuttd  eieoMf  one 
jdhL^Digest  for  ten  days,  and  fitter* 
0^  Adiaitted  into  aU  tbe  three  Pbannacoponaa. 

TiNOTURA  TOLUIFKRI  BaLSAMI.  E, 

Tincture  of  Tolu*    Tincturs  of  Bateam  qf  Totu. 

Take  of  Tolu,  one  otmee  and  a  helfft  JBeohoi^  ant  pinL^IHgui  tiU 
the  tolu  ia  dissolved,  then  filter,  E, 
(O*  Tiwtuia  TQltttmi,  PAm.  a  A,  if.  TwA^  sod  PAdL 

TntcTURA  VALERiAwiB.  L*  D*    Tvficturt  of  Valerian, 

Take  of  Valerian,  four  ounces;  IHUUed  akohol^  two  pifUe.»^Digest 

for  ten  days,  and  filer.  L. 

The  Valerian  root  ought  to  be  reduced  to  a  pretty  fine  powder, 
otherwise  the  spirit  will  not  sufficiently  extract  its  virtues.  The 
tincture  proves  of  a  deep  colour,  and  considerably  strong  of  the  va- 
lerian; though  it  has  not  been  found  to  answer  so  well  in  the  cure  of 
epileptic  disorders  as  tiie  root  in  substuacc,  exhibited  iu  the  lorni  of 
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powder  or  Mas.   The  dose  of  the  tinctttre  i8»  from  half  a  spoonfaU 
to  a  spoonfolt  or  more,  two  or  three  timet  a  day. 
QC^  A»  abore  in  our  thiee  PhimiMopcnaa^As  it  abo  the  wmeMng* 

TiNCTURA  V  aleria  Nut  Aaimoniata.  L,  D. 

JimmonUUed  Tincture  of  VaUrian, 

Thke  of  Valerian  root,  in  coarse  powder,  four  ounces^  Mromaiic  crm* 
mankUed  alcohol^  two  pinit^'^lHgest  for  ten  dcnfs  in  a  vessel  closely 
coveredf  and  strain,  jL 

The  comiNraDd  spirit  of  ammooU  is  here  ao  eicelleiit  meBStmem, 
and  at  the  same  time  considerabl  j  promotes  tl^  Tirtnes  of  the  vale- 
rian^  which  in  some  cases  wants  assistance  of  this  kind.  The  dose 
maj  be  a  tea-spoonfol  or  two. 

TiNCTunA  Veratki  Yiridis.    Tincture  of  Green  HdkJbore* 

Take  of  green  hellebore^  bruisedf  eight  ounces;  Diluted  akokolf  im 
pints  md  a  half'^Digest  for  ten  days^  and  fiHer, 

This  is  also  called  American  Hellebore  by  the  U.  S.  Pharm, — It 
is  admitted  into  the  N.  York  Phartn.^  hot  not  of  PhiL 

TivoTUBA  VaRATRi  Albi.        Tincture  of  White  Hettebore, 

Take  of  white  hdldme  root f  four  ounces;  Diluted  alcohol^  sixteen 
ounces,~-Digest  them  together  for  seven  days^  and  fUter  the  tmc- 
ture  through  paper. 

This  tincture  b  sometimes  used  for  assisting  cathartics,  &c.  and 
as  an  emetic  in  apoplectic  and  maniacal  ilisorders.  It  may  likewise 
be  so  managed,  as  to  prove  a  powerful  alterative  and  deobstruent, 

in  cases  where  milder  remedies  have  little  ctt'ect.  But  a  irroat  deal 
of  caution  is  requisite  in  its  use:  the  dose,  at  tirst,  ou^ht  to  be  only 
a  few  drops;  if  considerable,  it  proves  violently  emetic  or  cathartic 

TiNCTURA  TiGLii  Oi.i.i.    Tincturc  of  Crolon  Oil!  PJiarm.  N.  York. 

Take  of  Crolon  oil,  tico  Jluid  drachms;  Jilcohol  seven  and  a  halffkdd 
ounces* — Digest  for  ten  days^  and  fitter. 

Tihotuha  Zinoibbris.  L.  /)•  B.    Tincture  of  Ginger, 

Take  of  Ginc^cr,  powdered^  two  ounces;  Proof  spirit,  two  potmds.'^^ 
IJiL^cal  in  a  gentle  heat  for  eight  days,  ana  strain. 

This  simple  tincturc  of  ginger  is  a  warm  cordial,  and  is  rather  in- 
tended as  an  useful  addition,  in  tlie  quantity  of  a  drachm  or  two,  to 
pumng  mixtures,  than  for  beiug  used  alone. 

07  Tne  PhU  Pkarm,  adiiiita    &ectiiHf  bowerer  eight  ounces  of  ginger' 
to  two  pints  ofUcohoI. 

iExHER  SULPHURICUS  CUM  AlCOHOLE  AroMATICUS.  £. 

Aromatic  Sulphuric  Ether  with  AlcohoL 

Thlbe  of  Ckmmwm^  bruised^  Cardamom  seeds,  bruisedf  ^  eoeh^  one 
ounce;  Longpepper,  in  powder^  two  drachmsg  Su^hurie  ether  with 
eiesholt  two  pounds  ani  a  half -^Digeal  for  seven  days,  and^er. 

This  is  designed  for  persons  whose  stomachs  are  too  weak  to  bear 
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the  following  acid  tincture;  to  the  tastey  it  ugr&tefilllj  aromAtiCf 
without  anjr  perceptible  aciditj. 

AciDUM  SULFHURICUM  ArOMATICUM.  E» 

Jlromalic  Sulphuric  JidtL    2\neiure  of  Su^thurk  J^eid* 

Add  Elixir  of  VUrtoL 

Take  of  Alcohol^  two  powuis}  Sulpliuric  act  J,  six  ounces;  (three 
U.  8.  and  N.  York  Fharm. ) — jDrop  the  acid  gradually  into  the  al- 
eohoL 

IHgut  ike  tmxture  wUh  a  very  gentle  heat  in  a  doee  veeed  fw  three 
dayn^  and  then  add  of  Cinnamon^  an  ouneeand  aihalf;  Ginger^  one 
ounce, 

IHgeet  againin  a  close  veeeel for  six  days^  and  then JUier  the  tineture 
through  paper  placed  in  a  glaee fwmeL  £, 

It  is  doubtful  how  far  the  names  given  to  this  preparation  are  ap- 
propriate to  it.  It  has  so  long  been  well  known  under  the  name  of 
Elixir  of  Vitriol,  that  it  would  be  better  rctnitied,  as  it  is  quite  as 
correct;  and  no  advantage  is  gained  by  the  chaui^e.  Is  the  medicine 
improved  bj  the  diminution  of  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  ia  the 
U,  S.  Pharm.?  We  think  not. 

Ahdical  use. — This  is  a  valuable  medicine  in  weakness  and  relax- 
ations of  the  stomach,  and  decays  of  constitution,  particularly  ia 
Ihose  which  proceed  from  irre^taritiesy  which  are  accompanied  with 
slowy  febrile  symptomsy  or  which  follow  the  snppressioD  of  intermit- 
tents.  It  frequently  succeeds*  after  bitters  ana  aromatics  by  them- 
selves^  had  availed  nothin^i  and,  indeed,  great  part  of  its  virtues 
depend  on  the  sulphoric  acid:  which,  barely  diluted  with  water,  has, 
in  those  rases  where  the  stomach  conld  bear  the  acidity,  produced 
happy  effects. 

It  is  very  usefully  conjoined  witli  cincljona,  and  other  tonic  barks, 
both  as  covering  their  disagreeable  taste,  and  as  coinciding  with  them 
in  virtue.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  ten  to  thirty  drops,  or  more, 
several  times  a  day.  It  is  best  sucked  from  the  glass  by  means  of  a 
quill,  which  prevents  its  coming  in  contact  with  the  teeth. 

(H^  TineCom  Acidi  Sulphuriei,  Aarm.  U.&sM  If.  Turk.  That  oiPkii. 
calls  it  by  the  Edinburgh  name,  and  prepares  it  as  idiove,  irith  .three  and  a 
half  fluid  ounces  of  the  acid  to  two  pints  of  alcohol. 

We  would  earnestly  recommend  the  revision  of  thb  numerous  list  of  tinc- 
tures, amounting^  to  fifty  uid  more,  and  would  ask  Miiously  of  any,  or  all  of  the 
ftamers  of  the  difTc  rt  nt  pharmacopoeias,  whether  they  ever  Uicd,  or  espect  to 
met  the  hal^  or  the  fourth  part  of  the  number!  • 

TORMfiNTlLLA*  L.  £.  D.   ToaMKxitLJUA  fiuora. 
ToRMEMTiLLA  OmoiiiAus.    TbrmsftfjJL    SepffoU,   The  Root. 

Jcosctiidria  Folygt/nia,  Nat.  Ord.  Senticosae,  Linn.  Rosaad,  Juss. 

Tormentil  is  perennial,  and  found  wild  in  woods  and  on  commons: 
it  has  long,  slender  stalks,  with  usually  seven  long,  narrow  leaves 
at  a  joint;  the  root  is,  for  the  most  part,  crooked  and  knotty,  of  a 
blackish  colour  on  the  outside,  and  a  reddish  within.  This  root  has 
an  austere,  styptic  taste,  accompanied  with  a  slight  kind  of  aromatic 
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flavdbr^  it  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  efficacious  of  thefentt* 

ble  astringents,  and  is  employed  with  good  effect,  in  all  cases  where 
medicines  of  this  class  are  proper.    Neumann  got  from  960  grains, 
S65  alcoholic,  and  170  water/  extract;  and  inversel/^  570  waterj, 
and  8  alcoholic. 
Q^Fharm.  U.  S.  and  PIul.  secondary. — Omitted  in  that  of  iV.  York. 


ASTRAGALUS  TRAGACANTHA.  E.  Tbagaoaiitha.  A 

TVagacanth,    Gum  T^ragoeantlL 

Diadtlphia  Decandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Papilionacex  or  Leguminosa,  Linn. 

Tragacanth  is  opaque  nnd  white,  not  sweetish,  very  sparin^jTy  so» 
luble  in  water,  but  absorbing,  and  fonninji;  a  paste  with  a  lar^e  quan- 
tity. Its  solution  is  adhesive,  but  cannot  be  drawn  out  into  threads. 
It  moulds  readily,  and  acquires  a  fetid  smell.  It  is  precipitated  by 
niirat  of  mercury.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  seems  to  contain 
more  nitrogen  aod  lime  than  gum  does. 

(htm  lYagacanth  is  the  prodoce  of  a  verj  thorny  sbnib*  which 
grows  oD  the  ulaad  of  Candia«  and  other  places  in  the  Levant  Ac- 
cording to  Olivier,  (Travels,  5th  vol.)  it  is  the  prodace  of  a  species 
of  astrajnliiSy  not  before  known;  he  describes  it  under  the  name  of 
mUrafma  vmis.  It  grows  in  the  north  of  Persia.  His  words  are, 
*«Thi«  oTimmy  substance  is  formed-  from  the  month  of  July  to  the 
end  of  September,  on  the  trunks  of  several  species  of  Astragalus, 
which  grow  in  Natolia,  Armenia,  Curdistan,  and  all  the  north  of 
Persia.  Tournefort  has  described  one  of  these,  which  also  furnishes 
tragacanth,  which  he  found  on  Mount  Ida  in  Crete;  and  La  Billar- 
dierre  has  described  and  figured  another  which  he  saw  in  Syria. 
The  Astragalus,  which  appears  to  us  the  most  common,  and  that 
from  which  almost  all  the  Tragacanth  of  commerce  is  derived,  has 
not  been  described  bj  any  botanist.  It  diflTers  essentially  from  the 
two  species  which  we  have  mentioned  in  its  habits  and  its  flowers.*' 
In  a  note  upon  the  description,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  insert,  he 
cimncterizes  it  as  Astragalus  verus^  fruticosus,  fT)liolis  villosis, 
setaceis,  subulatis;  floribus  auxillaribus,  a^regatis,  lutcis."  After 
finishing  the  description,  he  continnes,  **  Tragacanth  exudes  natu- 
rally, either  from  wounds  made  in  the  shrub  by  animals,  or  from  fis- 
sures occasioned  by  the  force  of  the  succim  proprius,  during  the  great 
heats  of  summer.  According  as  the  juice  is  more  or  less  abundant, 
tragacanth  exudes  in  tortuous  filaments,  which  sometimes  assume 
the  form  of  a  small  worm,  or  of  a  pretty  thick  worm,  elongated, 
founded,  or  compressed,  rolled  np  upon  itself,  or  twisted.  The 
finest  tnd  porest  tragacanth  assumes  this  form.  It  Is  almost  trans* 
parent,  whitish,  or  of  a  yellowish-white.  It  also  exudes  in  lar^e 
tears,  which  preserve  more  or  less  of  the  vermicular  form.  This  is 
more  of  a  readish  colour,  and  more  contaminated  with  impurities. 
It  sometimes  adheres  so  strongly  to  the  bark,  as  to  bring  part  of  it 
with  it  in  gathering  it.  The  cjuantity  of  tragacanth  furnished  by 
Persia,  is  very  considerable.  Much  is  consumed  in  that  country,  in 
the  manufacture  of  silk,  and  the  preparation  of  comfits.  It  is  export- 
ed to  India,  Basdad,  and  Bussorah.  Russia  also  gets  some  by  the 
way  4)f  Bakou.'' 
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Aboat  the  end  of  June,  a  fluid  exudes  from  the  stem  and  larger 
branches,  which  dries  in  the  san^  and  is  collected  bj  the  shepherds, 
on  Mount  Ida,  from  whence  it  is  sent  to  Europe*  voder  the  title  of 

Tragacanth. 

It  consists  of  whitish  semi-transparent  vermiform  piecesy  scarcelj  ft 
line  in  thickness,  without  taste  or  smell. 

There  is  also  a  dirtj  jellow,  or  brownish  kind,  which  is  not  fit  for 
medical  purposes. 

Tragacanth  is  difficult!/  pulverizable,  unless  when  thoroughly 
dried,  and  the  mortar  heated,  or  in  firost  According  to  Neumann, 
it  sires  nothing  over  in  distillation,  either  to  water  or  alcohol:  al- 
cohol dissolves  only  about  10  parts  of  480,  and  water,  the  whole* 
Lewis,  however,  more  accurately  observes,  that  it  cannot  be  |>ro* 
perly  said  to  be  dissolved,  for,  put  into  water,  it  absorbs  a  laigc 
proportion  of  tliat  fluid,  incrcasinn;  immensolv  in  volume,  and  form- 
ing with  it  a  soft,  but  not  fluid,  mucilagej  and  although  it  is  easily 
dinusod  throuijh  a  larger  proportion  of  water,  after  standing  a  day 
or  two,  the  mucilage  subsides  again,  the  supernatant  fluid  retaining 
little  of  the  gum. 

«*  This  powder  is  often  adulterated  with  powdered  gum  Arabic.  In 
certain  proportions  the  mixture  makes  a  thinner  mucilage  than  the 

Em  tragacanth  contained  in  it  would  form*  '  llie  adulteration  may 
detected  by  adding  tincture  of  gnaiacum  in  the  proportion  of  five 
or  six  drops  to  two  drachms  of  tYlt  mucilage,  shaking  it  continual ly. 
If  it  contain  gum  Arabic  it  mil  assume  a  fine  blue  colour  in  a  few 
minutes.  By  this  means  five  per  cent  of  gum  Arabic  can  be  detect- 
ed, although  when  the  proportion  is  small  the  change  of  colour  does 
not  take  place  for  two  or  tliree  hours.  Rectified  alcohol  poured  into 
a  filtered  solution  of  gum  tragacanth  separates  light  tlocculnc  without 
disturbing  the  transparency  of  the  liquid.  When  mixed  with  a  solu- 
tion of  gum  Arabic,  alcohol  renders  it  opalescent,  and  if  the  solution 
be  strong,  occasions  a  precipitate." — Jour,  Pharm.  J'ol,  ILp.  247. 

Besides  these  remarkable  differences  from  sum  Arabic,  in  regard 
to  brittleness,  insolubility,  and  the  quantitjr  of  water  which  it  thick- 
ens; tragacanth  is  not  precipitated  by  stlicized  potass,  and  is  preci- 
pitated by  snlphat  of  copper,  and  acetat  of  lead. 

In  pharmacy  it  is  employed  for  forming  powders  into  troches,  and 
rendering  toui^h,  cohesive  substances,  such  as  colocynth,  pulveriza- 
ble, by  beating  them  with  mucilni^c  of  tragacanth,  and  then  drying 
the  mass.  For  electuaries  it  is  improper,  as  it  readers  them  slim^ 
on  keeping. 

Tragacantha,  Pharm,  U.      A".  Yark^  and  PhxL 

BSBS99 

TRITICUM  HYBERNUM.  E.  L.  D. 

fFheat    The  ftottr  and  Slarch, 

Triandria  Monagyma.  Nat.  Ord.  Gramina* 

By  some,  spring  ^nd  winter  wheat  are  considered  as  varieties  only, 

and  not  distinct  species.  Tiic  latter,  however,  is  the  ni«)st  produc- 
tive, and  is  most  commonly  eiiltivated  on  that  account:  tor  thoie  is 
no  material  diftcrence  between  the  grains  they  produce,  wiiich  arc 
indiscriminately  employed  for  every  purpose. 
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T.— TriUcum. 

Wheat  flour  consists  principally  of  gluten,  starch,  albumen,  and 
a  sweet  iiiurilau;e.  These  may  be  separated  by  forming  tlic  Hour  into 
a  paste  wiili  a  lutle  watcj,  and  washing  this  paste  with  fresh  quanti- 
ties of  water,  uhiil  it  runs  from  it  colourless.  \Vhat  remains,  is  the 
gluten:  which,  if  not  the  same,  is  very  analo«;ous  to  the  fibrin  of  ani- 
iittl  sabstances.  From  the  water  with  which  the  paste  was  washed, 
a  white  powder  separates  on  staDdine.  This  is  the  starch  which  we 
have  ueDtiotied  under  the  title  AmyTum.  The  albumen  and  sweet 
mucilage  remain  dissolved  in  the  water.  By  evaporating  itf  the  al- 
bumen first  separates  in  white  flakest  and  the  sweet  mucili^  maj 
be  got  by  total  evaporation. 

It  i**  the  presence  of  ujlutcn,  which  characterizes  wheat  flour;  and 
on  the  due  admixture  of  it  with  tlie  otlier  constituentSy  depeuiU  the 
superiority  of  wheat  flour  for  bakinj^  bread. 

IJrcad  is  made  by  working  the  ilour  into  a  paste  witli  water,  a 
quantity  of  s>ome  ferment,  such  as  yeast,  and  a  little  muriat  of  soda 
to  render  it  sapid^lowing  the  paste  to  stand  until  a  certain  degree 
of  fermentation  tiles  nlace»  ana  then  baking  it  in  an  oven  heated  to 
about  488^  During  the  fermentation,  a  quantity  of  g^  is  formed, 
and  as  it  is  prevented  from  escaping  by  the  toughness  of  the  paste* 
and  dilated  by  the  heat  of  the  oveOf  the  bread  is  rendered  light  and 
spongy.  In  this  process,  the  nature  of  the  constituents  of  the  flour 
is  alteredf  for  we  are  not  able  to  obtain  either  gluten  or  starch  from 
bread. 

Medical  use, — Bread  is  not  only  one  oi  the  most  important  arti- 
cles of  nourishment,  but  is  also  employed  in  pharmacy  for  makinsr 
cataplasms,  and  giving  form  to  more  active  articles.  An  infusion  ot 
toasted  bread  has  a  deep  colour,  and  pleasant  taste,  and  is  an  excel- 
lent drink  in  febrile  di^c^ibcs,  and  debility  of  the  stouiach. 

Amtlvm.  Stweh. 

Fonn. — White  columnar  masses; — Odour  and  taatCy  none.  * 
Chemical  CamposUion, — Fecula  is  one  of  the  proximate  principles 
of  Tegetabte  matteri  and  starch  is  the  fecula  of  wheat;  utgo^  of  the 
CTcas  circinalis;  so/op,  of  the  orchis  mascula;  tofMca^  of  the  root  of 
the  jatropha  maniUot;  arroti;-roo/,  of  the  marantaarundinacea.  The 
greater  part  of  what  is  sold  under  this  last  title*  is  the  fecula  of  po- 
tatoes* 100  pounds  of  which  yield  about  tv  n  pounds  of  starch  :  and 
what  may  be  worthy  of  notice,  frozen  potatoes  yield  it  equally  as 
well  as  those  not  spoiled  by  frost. 

' SolvhilUy. — It  is  soluble  in  boiling  water,  forming  a  semi-transpa- 
rent, insipid,  inodorous,  ;^elatinous  paste,  very  susceptible  of  mouldi- 
ness,  but  which  is  rutarded  by  the  addition  of  alum.  It  is  insoluble, 
but  falls  to  |)owder  in  cold  water;  nor  is  it  soluble  in  alcohol  or 
ether.  Although  potass  dissolves  starch,  yet  the  solution  of  it  is  not 
disturbed  by  potass,  carbonat  of  potass*  nor  ammonia*  but  an  alco- 
holic Bolftion  of  potass*  produces  a  precipitate;  acetat  of  lead*  and 
infusion  of  galls*  also  occasion  precipitates.  Starch  is  susceptible 
of  several  interesting  and  important  chanjges;  thus,  if  it  be  exposed 
to  heat  until  its  colour  becomes  yellow,  its  properties  are  so  tar  al- 
tered* that  it  is  no  longer  insoluble  in  cold  water;  and  according  to 
Saussnre,  if  it  be  mixed  with  water,  a  spontaneous  decomposition 
takes  place*  and  a  quantity  of  sugar  is  formed*  amounting  in  weight 
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to  <Nie*htlf  the  starch  emplojed;in  addition  to  which,  a  peculiar 
gummy  matter  results,  and  a  substance,  intermediate  between  gum 
and  starch,  to  which  the  name  of  amidine  lias  been  given.  Starch, 
moreover,  is  coovertible  into  sacciiaiine  matter^  by  the  agencj  of 

sulphuric  acid. 

Iodine  is  a  delicate  test  of  the  presence  of  starch;  if  a  drop  or  two 
of  a  solution  of  tliis  substance  in  alcohol  be  added  to  an  aqueous 
tolation  of  starch,  a  blue  compound  is  formed,  which  eventually  pre* 
cipitates* 

Starch  is  found  in  manj  regetables,  combined  with  diflfiNrent  sub- 
stances.  Fourcrojy  accordingly,  makes  yarioas  species  of  it;  aSf 

combined, 

1.  With  gluten,  or  fibrin,  as  in  wheat,  rye^  and  other  similar 

seeds. 

2.  With  extractive;  as  in  beans,  peas,  lupins,  &c. 

3.  With  mucilaginous  mattery  as  in  the  potatoe^  and  many  other 
roots;  in  unripe  corn.  « 

4.  With  saccharine  matter  in  most  roots,  and  in  corn,  after  it  has 
begun  togermiuate. 

5.  With  oil  in  the  emulsive  seeds,  almonds,  &c 

6»  With  an  acrid  principle:  as  in  the  root  of  the  burdock,  jatro- 
pba  manihott  arum,  asamm,  and  other  tuberous  roots. 

Medical  iife.-«As  a  constituent  of  many  Tcgetable  substanc;^  it 
forms  a  most  important  alimentary  substance.  In  a  medical  point 
of  view,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  demulcent;  and  accordinglj,  it  > 
forms  t)ie  principal  ingredient  of  an  officinal  lozenge,  and  a  muci* 
lage  prepared  from  it,  often  produces  excellent  eftects,  both  taken 
by  the  mouth,  and  in  the  form  of  a  clyster,  in  dysentery,  and  diar- 
rhoea, from  irritation  of  the  intestines.  Externally,  flour  or  starch,  is 
the  usual  application  in  erysipelatous  affections  of  the  skin,  but  upon 
what  principle  is  not  very  apparent,  unless  it  be  an  empirical  prac- 
tice, remaining  from  the  pathology  which  dreaded  the  repulsion  of 
all  eitemal  inflammations* 

TRIOSTOUM  PERFOLIATUM. 

Bastard  Ipecacuanha.     Fever  Po(^, 

In  very  lar^^c  doses,  it  sometimes  proves  emetic.  The  bark  of  the 
root  is  a  good  cathartic,  in  doses  of  £0  or  30  grains.  It  sometimes 
operates  as  a  diuretic. 

O:^  Trlusiteiun,  Pharm,  U,  S,  and  JPhiL  lecondaxy.— Trioitei  fidix,  FIUL 
PJIorm. 


TUSSiLAGO  FARFARA.  E.  L.  D. 
CoWiFbai.    The  HBtb  and  Fhwen.     '  * 

Syngmttia  ISuparJiua,  Nat.  Ord.  Composiim  DUooidea,  Linn.  Cori/mbiferx,  JtM. 

This  grows  wild  in  moist  situations,  producing  yellow  flowers  in 
February  and  March:  these  soon  fall  oft',  and  are  succeeded  by  large 
roundish  leaves,  hairy  underneath:  their  taste  is  herbaceous,  some- 
what glutinous  and  subacrid.   Tusaiiago  is  recommended  in  coughs, 
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phthisis,  and  other  disorders  of  the  breast  and  lungs,  and  some  uie 
it  in  scrofula.  It  is  chiefly  directed  to  be  taken  with  milk,  and  upon 
this  probablj,  more  than  on  the  tussilago  itseli^  sluj  beoelit  derived 
from  it  in  practice  is  to  be  explained. 


TROC  HISCI.— I'/i  0  CUES. 

Troches  and  lozenges  are  composed  of  powders  made  up  with 
elatinous  substances  into  little  cakes,  and  afterwards  dried.  This 
torm  is  principalljr  made  use  of  for  the  more  commodious  exhibitiafi 
of  certain  meaicines,  by  fitting  them  to  dissolve  slowly  in  the  mouth, 
so  as  to  pass  by  degrees  into  the  stomach;  and  hence  these  prepara- 
tions have  generally  a  considerable  proportion  of  sugar,  or  other  ma- 
terials fateful  to  the  palate.    Some  powders  have  likewise  been  re- 
duced into  troches,  with  a  view  to  tlicir  preservationj  though  possi- 
bly for  no  very  good  reasons^  lor  tl»e  moistening,  and  afterwards 
drying  them  in  the  air,  must  rather  tend  to  injure  than  to  preserve 
them.  The  lozenges  of  the  confectioner  are  so  superior  in  elegance 
to  those  of  the  apotbecaiTy  that  they  are  almost  universal  ly  prefer- 
red! and  hence  it  probably  is  that  fne  Dablin  and  London  Colleges 
have  entlrelj  omitted  them.    Some  of  them  are  introduced  into  the 
Ameripan  Phannacopceias.    ThoSy  the  troches  of  carbonat  of  lime, 
of  liquorice  and  opium,  and  of  magnesia,  are  admitted  into  all  the 
three.   Besides  these,  the  N.  Fork  Fharm.  has  admitted  those  of  li- 
quorice, and  of  gum  Arabic.    In  making  up  the  magnesia  troches, 
tne  riiil,  Fharm.  directs  the  addition  of  one  ounce  of  gum  Arabic, 
and  uses  six  ounces  of  sugar,  an  amount  we  should  imagine  far  too 
•  great 

TnooHisoi  Galois  Cabbomatis. 

Drochea  of  Carbonat  of  Lime, 

T'ake  of  Carbonat  of  Hme,  prepared,  fovr  ounces;  Gum  •drabic,  one 
ounce;  j^^utmesCi  one  drachm;  Refined  sugar,  six  oimces, — Powder 
them  together^  and  form  them  with  water  into  a  mas*  for  making 
trochee,  E* 

These  are  used  ajEi;ainst  aciditj  of  the  siomach,  eflpecialljr  when 
accompanied  with  diarrhoea. 

Taocuisci  GLYCYRRHiZiE  Glabrje.  E.   Trochce  of  Liquorice* 

Taheo/Esotraet  ^Liquorictj  Gum  JirabiCf  eachf  one  part;  Refined 
sugar,  two  parte^Dissolve  them  in  warm  water,  and  strain:  then 
evaporate  the  solution  over  a  gentle  fire^  till  it  be  of  a  proper  con- 
sistenufor  toeing  formed  into  iroches. 

These  are  agreeable  pectorals,  and  maj  be  nsed  at  pleasure  in 
tickling  coughs.  The  solution  and  subsequent  evaporation,  of  the 
extract  of  liquorice,  directed  by  the  Edinburgh  College,  is  exceed- 
ingly troublesome,  and  apt  to  give  the  troches  an  empyreumatic  fla- 
vour. They  are  more  easily  made,  by  reducing  the  liquorice  also 
to  powder,  and  mixing  up  the  whole  with  rose  water.  Refined  ex- 
tract of  liquorice  should  be  used;  and  it  is  easily  powdered  in  the 
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coki,  after  it  ha&  been  laid  for  some  daja  in  a  drjr  and  rather  wans 
place. 

Trocuisoi  Gltcirrhizje  cum  Opio.  JS* 

ZiguorUe  TVocAet  with  Opium. 

TUke  ^  Optum,  iwo  drathms  Tiniture  of  TVAr,  hdf  on  oitcr, 
Commn  nfrup^  ei^ht  omtt$f  JSxiraei  of  Uquorlee^  oq/iened  in 
warm  water^  Own  ^rabic^  in  powder^  of  each^  Jive  otiiice9«-*7V»- 
iuraU  the  opium  well  with  the  iincture,  then  add  by  degrees  tki 
tyrup  and  extract;  nffrrwards  graduatJy  sprinkle  upon  the  mixture 
the  powdered  guvi  Jirttbic,  Lastly,  dry  them  so  as  lofortn  a  mau 
to  be  made  into  trocheit,  each  weighing  ten  graine,  £. 

These  troches  aire  medicines  of  approved  efficacy  in  tickliog 
cmighs  depending  on  an  irritation  of  the  fauces.  Besides  the  me- 
chanical effect  of  the  inviscating  matters  in  involvin";  acrid  humours, 
or  lining  and  defending  the  tender  membranes,  the  opium  mu^t  no 
doubt  have  a  considerable  share,  by  more  immediatelj^  dimioishiii^ 
the  irritability  of  die  parts  themselves. 

Troohisci  Gommosi.  E.  Gum  Trochof, 

Thke  tf  Oum  Jlrabk^  four  patiBg  Starcli^  one parii  Dovbh  r^fM 
nt^f  twdoe  parts.  Powder  them^  and  meuse  them  into  a  proper 
man  with  rot c-m/er,  90  as  to  form  troches. 

This  compoaition  is  a  very  agreeable  pectoral«  and  mij  used  it 
pleasure.  It  is  calculated  for  allaying  the  tickling  in  the  throetvhicli 
proTokes  coughing. 

TjaooHisoi  (Carbon AXIS  E,)  MAGNEsiiE. 
Troches  of  Magnesia. 

Take  t^  MagiMSW^four  otmeesf  Sugar^  two  ounces;  Ginger  in  pow- 
der ^  one  scruple.  Pub  them  together^  and  with  simpU  Sjfrup form 
them  into  a  maseJU  for  making  troches. 

The  Edinbnigh  College  employs  the  carbonat  of  magnesiay  m 
qoeiititj  ihe  same)  and  it  uses  nutmeg  in  place  of  ginger. 

Trochisoi  Nitratis  P0TA88-E.  E,   TVochesof  Nitrat  of  Potass, 

Take  of  Nitrat  of  Potass^  one  part;  Double  rrfnied  sugar^  three  ! 
parts. — Rub  together  to  poivder,  and  form  them  ivith  mucilage  <^  , 
gum  tragacanth  into  a  mass  to  be  divided  into  troches,  I 

This  is  a  very  a^eeable  form  for  the  exhibition  of  nitre;  though  I 
when  tlic  salt  is  thus  taken  without  any  liquid,  (if  the  quantity  be 
considerable,)  it  is  apt  to  occasion  uneasiness  about  the  stomach, 
which  can  only  be  prevented  by  latge  dilation  with  aqueous  liquora. 

u. 

ULMUS  CAMPESTRIS.  £.  L.  D. 

Common  Ehn.    The  inner  Bark. 

This  tree  grows  wild  in  Britain.    The  innei  bark  has  a  yellowish 
coloar»  end  e  nnicilaginous,  bitter,  astringent  taste,  without  smell. 
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A  decoction  formed  from  it,  by  boiling  an  ounce  with  a  pound  of 
%vatcr,  to  the  consumption  of  one-half,  has  been  highly  recommended 
io  the  lepra  ichthyoaia*  and  haa  been  aaid  to  cure  dropsiea. 

UI.MUS  AMERICANA. 

Jiough-leaved  Elm  Tree^  lied  Elm.  Slippery  Elm,  The  inner  Bark. 

Four  species  of  elm  are  enumerated  bj  Nuttall  in  his  Genera  of 
JYorth  J^lmerican  Plants,  It  is  probable  they  all  partake  more  or  lesa 
of  the  properties  which  have  been  noticed  in  those  here  mentioned. 

The  inner  bark  of  the  ulnms  Americana  is  said  to  be  esculent.  It 
is  useful  in  pleurisies,  &c.  and  forms  an  excellent  poultice  for  tu- 
mours, aiid  liniment  for  chaps,  &:c.  It  aids  the  suppuration  (»f  gun- 
shot wounds,  and  is  thought  superior  to  the  bread  and  milk  and  flax- 
seed Doultlce.  It  is  highly  beneficial  in  old  nlcers  and  fresh  bomsy 
mod  forms  an  excellent  diet  drink  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.* 

The  red  or  tUpptry  elm,  or  American  rongh-leaved  elm  of  Mai^ 
shall,  (nlmns  rubra  of  Muhlenburgh,)  on  account  of  its  many  valu- 
able properties,  desenres  particular  mention.  It  risea  to  the  height 
of  thirty  feet,  with  a  pretty  strong  trunk,  dividinj;  into  many 
branches,  and  covered  with  a  light- colon  red  rough  bark.  The  leaves 
are  oblong,  oval,  and  sharp-pointed,  unequally  sawed  on  their  edges, 
unequal  at  the  base,  very  rough  on  their  upper  surface,  and  hairy 
underneath.  The  llowere  are  produced  thick  upon  the  branches, 
upon  short,  collected  footstalks,  and  are  succeeded  by  oval  com- 
pressed membranous  seed  vessels,  with  entire  margins,  contaioing  one 
oval  compressed  seed.  The  inner  bark,  b^  infusion  or  eentle  boiling 
In  water,  affords  a  ijreat  qnantitj  of  insipid  mncons  sunstance,  that 
is  applicable  to  a  variety  otimportant  uses.  Dr.  S.  L.  Mitchell  says  it 
has  been  beneficially  administered  in  catarrhs,  pleurisies  and  qain- 
slesi  it  has  been  applied  as  a  poultice  to  tumours,  and  as  a  liniment 
to  chaps  and  festers.  [Letter  to  Dr.  North|  American  Museum, 
vol.  7th.] 

The  surgeons  of  our  revolutionary  army,  and  also  those  of  general 
Wayne's  army,  who  defeated  the  Indians  in  August,  1794,  experi- 
enced the  most  happy  effects  from  the  application  of  poultices  of  the 
elm  bark,  to  gun-shot  wounds,  which  were  soon  brought  to  a  good 
suppuration,  and  to  a  disposition  to  heal.    It  was  applied  as  the  tirst 
remedy.   When  tendency  to  mortification  was  evident,  this  bark 
bruisedf  and  boiled  in  water,  produced  the  most  surprising  good  ef- 
fects. After  repeated  comparatiTe  experiments  with  other  emollient 
applications,  as  milk  and  bread,  and  linseed  poultice,  its  superiority 
was  firmlj  established*    In  old  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  and  in  fresh 
bums,  equal  benefit  was  derived  from  it.    The  infusion  of  the  bark 
was  used  with  advantage  as  a  diet  drink  in  pleurisy  and  catarrh, 
and  also  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.    Many  of  the  above  factH  rela- 
tive to  the  medicinal  qualities  of  the  red  elm,  were  communicated, 
says  the  editor  of  the  Domestic  Kncyclopaidia,  by  Dr.  Josepl»  Strong, 
of  Philadelphia,  ^vh<)  served  as  a  surgeon  in  the  western  army;  and 
adds,  as  a  proof  of  the  nutriment  which  it  affords,  that  a  soldier  who 
lost  his  way  supported  himself  for  ten  days  upon  this  mucilage  and 
saisafru. 

•  Pbiladelpiua  liedical  MuMun,  Vol.  U. 
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The  inner  bark  of  the  slippery -elm,  or  its  mucilage,  has  bcon 
found  by  recent  experience  to  be  singularly  beneficial  "when  applicil 
to  chilblains,  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  vuriuus  kinds  of  sores  and 
ulcers;  and  tiiere  is  much  reason  to  believe,  that  its  internal  use  in. 
« dysentery,  consumption,  &€•  maj  be  attended  with  greater  advan- 
tage than  is  oenenuly  imagined.  This  tre&certainl  j  maj  be  recom- 
mended to  the  particnlar  re^rd  of  medicinal  practitioners  as  a  do- 
mestic article  of  our  Materia  Medics,  whose  medicinal  Tirtnes  will 
probably  be  found  to  merit  a  large  share  of  confidence. 

a::^UImus,  Pharm,  PAO.— Ulmus  Fulf%  Fkmm.  U,  i&->Ulau  Fulyat  Cor- 
teZf      York  I'harm. 


UVA  URSl.    ABBtrrus  Uva  Ubsi.  E. 

Btarberry,  IVorlleherry.  Red-berried  trailing  Arhutus,  Tlie  Leavts* 

Deeandtia  Maaogynia,  Nat  Ord.  Bitameat  lisau  Bntm^  Jun. 

8yn»  Bouaierdlei  Bainii  d'oon^  (F*) 

This  is  a  verr  small  evergreen  shrub.  The  lesTes  are  oral,  not 
toothedt  and  tneir  under  surface  is  smooth  and  pale  green.  It 
grows  wild  in  the  woods,  and  oo  sand  hills  in  Scotland,  and  in 
almost  every  countrj  in  Bnrope.    It  is  also  abundant  in  America* 

The  taste  of  the  leaves  is  astringent,  followed  by  bitterness.  Di- 
gested in  alcohol  they  give  out  a  green  tincture,  which  is  rendered 
turbid  by  water,  and  when  filtered,  passes  transparent  and  yellow, 
while  a  green  resin  remains  on  the  filter.  They  are  powerfully 
astringent,  approaching  in  the  deepness  of  the  colour  which  they 
give  to  red  sulphat  of  iron,  more  nearly  to  nui  galls  than  any  sud- 
stance  Dr.  Duncan  tried*  Indeed*  in  some  parts  of  Russia  thej  are 
used  for  tanning. 

^  Medical  010.— The  medical  effects  of  this  medicine  depend  en- 
tirely on  its  astringent  and  tonic  powers*  It  is  therefore  useful  in 
Tarious  iluxes  arising  from  debility,  monorrhagia,  fluor  albus,  cystir- 
rhma,  diabetes,  enuresis,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  &c.  It  has  been 
strongly  recommended  in  diseases  of  the  urinary  or^ns  by  De  Haen, 
particularly  in  ulcerations  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder.  It  certainly 
alleviates  the  dyspeptic  symptoms  accompanying  nephritic  com- 
plaints. It  is  commonly  given  in  the  form  of  powder,  in  doses  of 
from  20  to  CO  grains,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Dr»  B.  S.  Barton  thought  it  peculiarly  adapted  to  cases  of  nephritis 
depending  upon  gout,  and  he  sajs  he  had  known  it  to  be  nsefnl  even 
when  it  was  ascertained  that  a  calculus  was  present  Its  use,  he 
thinkSy  facilitates  the  expulsion  of  calculous  granules  throu^  the 
urethra*  In  some  cases  of  nephritis,  howeTer,  he  adds,  uva  ursi 
seems  to  increase  the  irritation  which  it  so  g^nerallj  relieves**  It 
has  of  late  been  recommended  in  phthisis. 

iXj-  Uva  Ursi,  K  S.  and  FhiL  PAorm.— Uv«  Urai  folia,  N.  York  Fharm, 

*  For  ihilher  obaervationi,  see  Dr.  John  8.  Mitcheirs  inaugural  disscrutlon 
on  the  Atlmtns  Uva  Urn,  &c.  published  at  Phitodelphia,  in  1803. 
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Under  this  general  head  may  be  comprised^ 

LiNiMxxTAi      -      -  lAnimeaU* 

Cerata,       -      -      -  Cerates. 

Emplastra,      -      -  Plasters. 

Unousnta,  ...  OintmentSy  properijr  so  called* 

These  nre  all  combinatlmia  of  fixed  oil,  or  aDimal  fat,  with  other 
anbetances,  and  differ  from  each  other  only  in  consistence.  Deyeux 
ba«,  indeed,  lately  defined  plasters  to  be  combinations  of  oil  with 
metallic  oxyds;  but  as  this  would  comprehend  many  of  our  present 
•intments,  and  exclude  manj  of  our  plasters,  we  shall  adhere  to  the 
old  meaning  of  the  terms. 

lAiiimenia  are  the  thinnest  of  these  compositions,  being  only  a 
little  thicker  tlian  oil.  They  are  generally  prepared  from  oily  sub- 
•tiDces. 

OinHmnii  have  generally  a  degree  of  consistence  like  that  of  bat- 
ter. They  are  prepared  from  lard  or  oil  rendered  of  the  consistence 
ef  butter  by  the  addition  of  saet,  wax,  or  spermaceti,  so  as  to  sua* 
pend  the  dry  powders  and  more  ponderous  articles,  with  which  they 
are  frequently  incorporated.  As  they  arc  to  be  applied  to  the  skin, 
they  should  be  soft  or  fluid  at  the  temperature  of  the  body.  The 
following  formulae  are  calculated  for  a  temperature  not  exceeding 
60®  Fahrenheit.  In  a  higher  temperature  more  suet  or  wax  may  be 
added. 

Cerates  are  firmer,  and  are  composed  of  oil  or  lard  united  with 
wax  or  resin,  to  which  various  medlcameilts  are  frequently  added. 
The  J  should  be  of  anch  consistence  that  they  may  be  easily  spread 
on  lut  oir  linen^  yet  not  melt  or  mn  when  applied  to  the  body. 

Phuten  are  the  moat  aolid,  and  derive  their  firmness  either  from 
a  large  proportion  of  wax,  rosin,  &c.  or  from  the  presence  of  9om» 
metaTlic  oxyd,  such  as  that  of  lead. 

Plasters  should  have  such  a  consistence,  that  when  cold  they  do  not 
adhere  to  the  fingers,  but  become  soft  and  plastic  when  gently  heated. 
The  heat  of  the  body  should  render  them  tenacious  enough  to  adhere 
to  the  skin,  and  to  the  substance  on  which  they  are  spread.  When 
prepared,  they  are  usually  formed  into  rolls,  and  inclosed  in  paper. 
Plasters  of  a  small  size  are  often  spread  on  leather,  sometinies  on 
atronjg  paper,  by  meana  of  a  spatnla  gently  heated,  or  the  thnmb. 
The  mther  la  cat  of  the  shape  wanted^^ut  somewhat  lar^r;  and  the 
margin  all  rounds  abont  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  is  left  unco- 
vered, for  its  more  easy  removal  when  necessary.  Linen  is  also  often 
nsedy  especially  for  the  less  active  plasters,  which  are  used  as  dress- 
ings, ana  often  renewed;  it  is  generally  cut  into  long  slips  of  various 
breadths,  from  one  to  six  inches.  These  may  either  be  dipt  into  the 
melted  plaster,  and  passed  througii  two  piec«  s  of  straight  and  smooth 
wood,  held  firmly  together,  so  as  to  remove  any  excess  of  plaster,  or, 
what  is  more  elegant,  they  are  spread  on  one  side  only,  by  stretch- 
ing the  linen,  and  applying  the  plaster,  which  has  been  melted  and 
allowed  to  become  almost  cold,  evenly  by  means  of  a  spatnla  gently 
heated,  or^,more  accamtely,  by  passing  the  linen  on  which  the  plaa- 
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ter  has  been  lai<i,  through  a  machine  formetl  of  a  spatula,  fixed  by 
screws,  at  a  proper  distance  from  a  plate  of  polished  steel. 

To  prevent  repetition,  the  Edinburgh  College  gives  the  foUowiog 
canon  for  the  preparation  of  these  substances. 

In  maHdng  thin  eompo»Uhn$^  th$  fatly  and  retkmuM  nManeei  are 

to  be  nuUeid  wUh  a  gentle  heat,  and  then  eomtanthj  stirred^  odd- 
ingf  at  the  tame  time,  the  dry  kxgrediente^  if  there  be  any^  mtii 
the  tmxturef  on  eooHngf  beeomu  eiiff'. 

SbYUM  PiURPAEATUM*  X.     AdEPS  PrjEPARATA.  jU  D. 

Prepared  Suet.   FrqHtred  lord. 

Cut  them  into  pieces,  and  melt  them  over  a  slow  fire;  then  separata 
them  from  tne  membranes  by  straining. 

Before  proceeding  to  melt  these  fats,  it  h  better  to  separate  as 
much  of  the  membranes  as  possible,  and  to  wash  them  in  repeated 
iiuaiitities  of  water  until  thej  no  longer  give  out  any  colour.  Over 
tne  fire  thej  become  perfectlj  tranuMrent,  and  if  thej  do  not  crtckle 
on  throwtng  a  few  dropt  into  the  nre,  it  it  a  mg^  tmt  all  the  water 
h  evaporatMl,  and  that  the  fats  are  readj  for  straining,  which  shoald 
be  done  through  a  linen  cloth  without  expression.  The  residuum  maj 
be  repeatedly  melted  with  a  little  water,  until  it  become  dtacolourcd 
with  the  fire.  The  fluid  fat  should  be  poured  into  TeMlSt  or  blad- 
ders, in  which  it  is  to  be  preserved. 

These  articles  had  formerly  a  place  also  among  the  preparations 
of  the  Edinburgh  College.  But  now  they  introduce  them  only  into 
their  list  of  the  Materia  Medica;  as  the  apothecary  will,  in  general, 
find  it  more  for  his  interest  to  purchase  them  thus  prepared,  than 
to  prepare  them  for  himself;  for  the  process  requires  to  be  verv  cau- 
tionslj  conducted,  to  prevent  the  hi  from  burning  or  tnndng  blici^ 

CxmA  WhkvA.  PuRiPioATA.  />.   Purified  Fellow  Wax. 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  any  quantity, — Melt  it  imth  a  moderate  heat^ 
remove  the  scum,  and  after  allowing  it  to  settle^  pour  it  eauOauefy 
off  from  the  faeee. 

Yellow  wax  is  so  often  adulterated,  that  this  process  is  by  no 
means  unnecessary. 

UmiAESTA.—LtN'mEMT& 

LiKiMENTUM  Ammonite.  (B.)   Foktius.  Z. 

Olbum  AmmoWiatom.  E,   Liniment  of  Ammonia* 

TUbe  if  Solution  of  Ammxma^  an  ounees  OHve  oU,  two  ounces.'^ 
Mix,  JL 

Take  of  fFater  of  JJmmonia^  (Hive  oHf  eaual  parts  Mix.  (Pharm. 

U.  &)  Ofeaehf  three  fluid  otmeee,  N.  York  Pharm. 

flC^  The  niOd  Ifadnent  ^  the  same  Pharm,  h  one  part  of  the  aolulioii  ofam- 
UMiibtotwooroiL  Thepicpai«tioiiQrthePJUlPAflrM.diie^ 
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ounce  of  wittr  of  AminoDia,.to  two  fluid  ounces  of  oiL  Amidst  all  these  for- 
nralxy  under  the  Mme  imiie»  how  can  tiie  physician  cfaooae  and  diaerindnate 
in  hia  pfcaeiiptioDa!! 

JLlNIMENTUM  AMMONIiE  ET  AnTIMONII  TaRTARIZATI. 

IMmnaii  if  ^Smmonia  mlk  Tartarized  tiSnUmon^, 

Take  of  lAniment  of  ammonia^  one  fluid  ounce;  Tartarized  antimo- 
ny, one  drachm.  Mix. 

It  is  probable  that  some  decompoftitiou  of  the  tartar  emetic  eoMiea 
in  the  above  jireparation. 

(Xj*  By  this  name,  0t  formula  is  disunguished  in  the  U.  S.  Fhann.  of  1820. 
Tbai  ofi^.  York  calSh  ''Linimentom  Atmnoni*  cum  Antimonii  and  PoAaaas 
Tartrate/*  a  most  eH|^ble  prescriptural  appellation! !  It  is  to  be  wished  tint 
the  framers  of  these  imcouih  terms,  had  afforded  US  at  the  same  time  aome  es- 
amplea  of  classical  prescriptions  of  the  samel 

LimicBinroif  (Aqujs  E.)  Calcib.  D,   Lkdrnmi    lime  Wattr* 

Take  of  Itaxseed  oiif  ( OHve  oU^  D,jJ  Lime  fVater^  each  equal j^rtM. 
Mix.  E, 

CCj*  Introduced  into  all  our  three  Pharmacopmaa  in  the  above  proportions  of 
the  ingredients,  but  told  in  each  in  a  different  way!  The  N.  York  Fharm.  also 
laxs  the  name  of  Unimenium  lAquoris  Calds. 

LufiicBiiTVM  CaifFHOBaTux.  E*  D.  L.  Camplufraiedlaniment* 

Take  of  CompAor,  reduced  to  a  powder  by  meant  of  akoholy  one 
eunug  OHve  oU,  four  fkndowieee*   Mix.  E, 

(rt*  The  PhiL  Fharm.  follows  this  prescription.  Those  of  U.  S.  and  M 
fSiN^  make  it  of  half  the  itnsMth.  The  Jf.  Fork  Pharm.  haa  a  *■  Linhnentum 
Camphone  Compoiilnint*'  made  with  two  ounces  of  camphor  to  six  fluid  ounces 
of  solution  of  ammonia,  and  a  pint  of  spirit  of  larender.  Mix  the  ammonia  with 
the  spirit,  and  by  a  slow  fire,  distil  a  pint  out  of  a  glass  retort.  Lastly,  ia  this 
dissolve  the  camphor. 

We  muat  be  permitted  to  say,  that  thia  fimmda  haa  move  the  chancier  of 
cihiriatawiamj  than  of  regular  pbannacjr* 

LiNiMENTUM  Cantharidum.    LifUment  of  Cantharidee. 

Take  of  Cantharidea,  in  powder,  one  otmce;  Oil  of  turpentine,  eight 
fluid  mm/cu^^Siionwr  for  three  hourtf  then  eet  by  to  coolf  andJU* 
terJ 

LiiriMBirruM  Sapokis  Compositum.  E*  L.  N.  TorL 

LmiMSHTyii  Sapomis  Campuoratum.  U.  S,f  Phil* 

Camphorated  Skn^  IMmenU  Opodddae, 

Take  of  Castile  soap^  uncoloured,  in  sJmvings,  four  ounces;  Camphor^ 
two  ounces;  Volatile  oil  of  rosemary^  half  an  ounce;  Alcohol^  two 
pounds. — Digest  the  soup  in  the  alcohol  for  three  days,  thenfiUtr^ 
and  add  the  camphor  and  oil,  mixing  them  intimately.  E. 

CO"  Wc  give  the  original,  and  condense  in  the  following  table^  the  different 
preschptioBs  of  the  U,     N.  York  and  Phil,  Phamu. 
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Ed. 

U.  S. 

N.  Toik. 

Camphor, 

Oil  of  Uosemaiy, 

Spirit  of  Rotemary, 

Oil  of  OriganuiBy 

Alcohol. 

2  ounces. 
^  ounce. 

2  pounds. 

12  ounces. 
2  ounces. 
2  drachms. 

1  galloo. 

ounces. 
1  ounce. 

•  •  • 

1  pint 

•  •  • 

3  ounces. 
1  ounce. 
1  drachm. 

•    •  • 
1  drachm. 
Ipint. 

Cj*  Whieb  win  joa  chooae,  and  which  do  you  suppose  is  the  best  of  theie 

formulae  for  Soap  I.inimcnt,  that  have  thus  troubled  the  judg-mcnts  of  so  many 

Erofound  and  learned  practitiooers  to  decide  on  their  a^itSi  and  who  at  last 
ave  left  It  optional! !  ^ 


LiKiMEifTux  Safonis  bt  Opo.  £.f      S,f  iVl  F»rh 

lAnimerU  oj  Soap  and  Opium*  Anodyne  Liniment* 

li  prepared  ui  the  same  way^  by  adding  an  ounce  <^  iipiumf  and  di~ 
geeiHng  U  unth  the  eoap  and  akohoL  £• 

hiKiuztrrvu  Tabaci.  Tobacco  Liniment.  U, 

Dake  of  TcbaeeOf  cutjme^  one  ounces  HogU  Utrd^  one  paund^^Sm- 
mer  the  tobacco  in  the  lard  over  a  gemuefire^  untU  ii  becomes  crUpy 
and  etram* 

07  Omitted  in  the  jr.  TerkwodPkilPkarm. 

LuflHENTUM  Ts&BBIKTBINiB.  L*f  FhU,  (CoMPOSITUM.  U.  S.) 

( Compound)  Turpentine  Liniment, 

Take  of  Cerate  of  JResin^  one  pound;  CHI  of  Turpentine^  halfapitiL*  ■ 
Ma  the  oil  of  turpentine  to  the  cerate  mettedf  and  mla:. 

Mnch  used  for  nibbing  parts  affected  with  rheamatic  pains,  and 
OD  BpraiDed  joints* 

liiiriKsirruM  Simflsx.        Simple  JLimment^ 

Take  of  Olive  oil,  four  parts;  While  waXy  one  part. 

This  consists  of  the  same  articles  which  form  the  ungnentnm  sim- 
plex of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  but  merelj  in  a  difterent  pro- 
portion, so  as  to  render  the  composition  thinnerj  and  where  a  thin 
consistence  is  requisite,  this  may  be  considered  asaverjreleg^tand 
useful  application. 

LimMSHTUM  Htdrarotri.  L,  '  JJniment  tf  Mercury, 

Take  of  Stronger  mercurial  ointment.  Prepared  lard^  of  each^four 
ounces;  Camphor,  one  ounce;  Rectified  spirit,  fifteen  minims;  Wa- 
ter of  ammonia,  four  fluid  ounces. — First  rub  the  camphor  uHth 
the  spirit,  then  with  ilic  lard  and  mercurial  ointment;  lastly,  having 
gradually  added  the  water  of  ammonia^  mix  ali  the  ingredients  to- 
gether. 
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CERATA  CERATES. 

CwATuic  Arsbiiioi.   (krat€  of  ArMtmc 

Taku  4f  SkoM^  eentf one  mmeeg  Ammoua  acH  in  powder  ^  orw 
Hnifh.^softm  tkt  mattt  and  mix  in  the  ackL 

Cerates  of  anenk*  of  diflfereot  «treiig;th  are  to  be  foond  in  dilfer- 
•at  aatbota*— Paris'  PharmacoL  p.  38^  Lanzoni,  1.  p.  66.«— 
Poterii«  oper.  7]6«^ttstanKnid,  occ 

dj*  This  CeraU  haia  places  under  tfab  eiroBeoiia  appellation,  in  alloor 
three  pharmacopoeias. 

Ceratum  Cantharidum.  L,    Cerate  of  Cantharides. 

Take  of  Velhw  ivax,  Pine  resin,  Olive  oil,  each,  two  parts;  Cantha- 
rides,  in  poicder,  three  parts. —  To  the  wax,  resin,  and  oit^  pre- 
viously melted  togetlur^  add  the  cantharides,  carefully  stirring  the 
whole  until  cool. 

Under  this  form  cantharides  may  be  made  to  act  to  any  extent 
that  is  requisite.  It  may  supply  the  place  either  of  the  blistering 
piaster  ur  ointment;  and  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  preferable  to 
either.  It  is  particularly  more  convenient  than  the  emplastrum 
cantharidonif  where  the  skin  to  which  the  blister  is  to  be  applied,  ia 
previoasljr  math  dfected*  as  in  cases  of  snMlUpoxj  and  in  support- 
ing a  dram  nnder  the  form  of  issue,  it  is  less  apt  to  spread  than  the 
softer  ointment. 

CJ-  It  is  admitted  into  all  the  phuoiicopoeias  in  the  above  propoitionib 
though  verbally  differing. 

CSRATITM  JUNIPBAI  ViROINIAWT.     CtTOit  of  Btd  CtdOT. 

Take  of  Resin  cerate,  six  parts;  lied  cedar,  in  powder,  one  part, — 
To  the  cerate,  previously  softened,  add  the  cedar,  and  mix.— -U. 
S.  and  N.  Yori^  Pharm. 

CxRATUM  Sabiva  L»   UvouxaTux  Sabivju  />* 

Samn  Ceraie  or  Otnimmt. 

Take  of  Resin  cerate,  six  parts;  Savin  leaves,  in  powder,  one  part*'-^ 
To  the  cerate,  previously  softened,  add  the  savin,  and  mix. 

One  of  the  above  cerates  is  at  best  unnecessary. 

03*  This  is  admittfid  into  all  the  three  pharmacopoias. 

Cbratum  Plumbi  CoMFOsmm.  L, 

Cerate  with  Subacelat  of  Lead.    Goulard^s  Cerate. 

Take  of  Water  of  acetated  litharge,  two  ounces  and  a  half;  Fellow 
wax,  four  ounces;  Olive  oil,  nine  ounces;  camphor,  half  a  drachm. 
— Rub  the  camphor  with  a  little  of  the  oil.  Melt  the  wax  with 
the  remaining  oil,  and  as  soon  as  the  mixture  begins  to  thicken, 
pour  in  by  degrees  the  water  of  the  acetated  litharge,  and  vHf  eon- 
tlaR%  tmit/ 1/  6€  cold:  thenndxiniheem^^prwhuify  rMod 
wiihaiL  X» 

This  application  has  been  rendered  famoos  bj  the  recommenda^ 

89 
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tioos  of  Mr.  Goulard.  It  is  unquestionably  in  many  cases  very  use- 
ful. It  cannot,  however,  be  considered  as  varying  essentially 
from  the  saturnine  oiatmeiits  to  be  mentioned.  It  is  employed  with 
nearly  the  same  ioteDtionSt  and  differs  from  them  chiefly  in  coa- 
•istoDce. 

(Tj*  Cezatmii  Plmiibl  Subacetatis»  (Liqiildi,  Phmrm.  Ui&J  PAOL— COTtem 
Plnmbi  Conpontiim*  YarkFharm, 

CeRATUM   PlUMBI   SuBCAUBONATIS  COMFOSITUII* 

CtraU  of  SubcardoMU  of  LtnL 

Takt  of  Compound  plaster  of  mbcarbonat  of  lead,  Jive  parUs  dwe 
oj^  OfiejMnt.— 7b  ihe  pUutetf  preoUnuht  mdtedy  add  the  oil,  stir- 
ring lAe  whok  eon^mUy  togdher  mttl  coot— U.  8.  and  PhiL 
Pharm. 

Cbeatum  Resiitosum.    Ungvxmtum  Rssivosm.  B» 

Ceratum  REsiNiE.    Besin  Cerate  or  Ointment. 

Take  of  Lard^  eight  parts;  Pine  resin,  five  part .9;  Yellow  tooafy  two 
parts,   Meltf  end  stir  them  together  wUU  cooL 

« 

Cbbatux  Rbsiiiobuk  C0MPO8ITUM.    U,  &f      Forkf  and  PhiL 

Compound  Resin  Cerate. 

Take  of  Suet,  Yellow  wax,  each,  one  pound;  Pine  resin,  one  pound; 
Tkirpentine,  half  a  pound;  Flaxseed  aUf  haff  a  pint.-^Mut  tkem 
together^  and  strain  through  linen. 

CxRATUK  Plvmbi  Supsraobtatis.  L, 

Cerate  of  Siqieracetat  of  Lead, 

Take  of  Superacetat  of  lead,  in  powder,  two  drachms;  White  KHir, 
two  ounces;  Olive  oil,  half  a  pint, — Melt  the  wax  in  seven  fluid 
ounces  of  the  oil,  and  gradually  add  to  these  the  superacetat  of 
lead,  separately  triturated  with  the  rest  of  the  oil^  and  stir  the  mix- 
ture  With  a  wooden  spatula  until  they  unite. 

These  are  also  excellent  cooliog  ointmenU^  of  the  greatest  use  ia 
many  cases. 

Cbratum  Sapowis.  L.  D.  U.  S.<,  N.  Vorkf  and  PhiL 

Soap  Cerate. 

Take  of  Castile  soap,  eight  ounces;  Yellow  wax,  ten  ounces;  Scmi- 
mirints  oxyd  of  lead,  in  powder,  one  pound;  Olive  oil,  a  pint; 
Vmegar^  a  gatkm.-^BoU  the  vinegar  with  the  oxyd  of  lead^  over 
aslawjire^  constantly  sOrringmiu  thewmon  Ueampletef  then  add 
the  soeg^  and  boil  it  again  in  a  simUar  numneTf  until  the  Uquid  pari 
is  evaporated,'  then  mix  in  the  wax^  prevunttiy  mdied  with  the 
oiL  L. 

Cbratum  81MPLBX.  E.   CBiuTm  Cbtaobi.  L. 

Simple  Cerate. 

Take  of  Olive  oil,  six  parts;  White  waXf  three  partes  Sjpermaeetif  me 
part.'^Mett  together.  £. 
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Thit  diffsrs  from  the  simple  otntment,  in  contaiaiiig  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  wax  to  the  oil,  and  in  the  addition  of  the  spermaceti,  mt 
by  these  means  it  obtains  only  a  more  firm  consistence,  without  any 
essential  change  of  properties. 

It  scarcely  differs  from  the  ceratum  spermatis  cetl  of  the  London 
and  Dublin  Collee;c8,  the  latter  containing  one-thirteenth  part  of 
spermaceti,  and  the  former  one-tentli  part;  we  have  therefore  intro- 
doced  one  formula  only. 

The  eeratnm  spennatb  ceti  had  formerly  the  name  of  eemfUNi 
dl^Mn^  and  itdiffefs  in  oothing  from  the  nnnentam  spermatia  eetiy 
or  timmentum  album,  as  it  was  formerly  eaUed,  esceptnig  in  oon* 
sistence,  both  the  wax  and  the  spermaceti  bearing  a  greater  propor- 
tion to  the  oil. 

CCj*  Under  the  name  of  Ceratum  Simplex,  the  U.  S.  Pharm.  directs  the 
tboTc  formula.  That  of  N.  York  omits  the  spermaceti,  and  directs  four  ounces 
eacb  of  while  wazaiid  oKve  oilt  tad  lint  mPML  eight  oanoes  of  hod  to  fbqr 
of  white  wax. 

Cbsatvii  Ziiroi  Cahbonatis,  (Impuri.  B,^      S*^  N,  York.)  PML 

Ceratum  Calamine.        Unguentum  Calaminaris.  D, 

Cerate  of  Injure  Carbanai  ^  Zine,  Cerate  (Ointment)  ^  Calamine* 

CsAATUM  EpuLoncuM.    ThmerU  Cerate, 

Takt  of  Calamine^  prepared^  Yellow  wax,  of  each,  half  a  pound; 
Olive  oil,  one  pint. — Melt  the  wax  with  the  oil;  and  as  soon  a.i  the 
mixture^  exposed  to  the  air,  begins  to  thicken,  mix  it  with  the  cola- 
mmef  and  sffr  the  cerate  wUU  it  be  cold,  L, 

This  composition  resembles  the  cerate  which  Turner  strongly  re- 
commends in  cutaneous  ulcerations  and  excoriations,  and  which  has 
been  usually  distinguished  by  his  name.  It  appears  from  experience 
tsbe  an  excellent  epulotic^  and  as  such  is  frequently  made  use  of  in 
practice. 

(C^Tbe  Phwm.  U.  S.  and  N.  York  differ  but  little  htm  the  alfofe.  The 
first  uses  olive  oil  instead  of  lard,  and  both  direct  five  and  a  half  ooaeci  of  yel* 
low  wax.  The  Fhii,  Pharm,  dimti  two  pounds  of  lard. 


BMPLAerauM  AMMomAoi.  L,  E* 

Plaster  of  Jimmoniacum, 

Take  of  Amnvmiar^nn^  five  ounces;  llnegar,  half  a  pint. — Dissolve 
the  ammoniacum  in  the,  vincLrar,  and  strain;  then  evaporate  the 
liquor  in  on  iron  vessel,  by  means  of  a  water  bath,  constantly  stir- 
ring it  until  it  acquires  a  proper  consistence.  L,  E, 
03*  The  three  Pharmacopaias  coincide  in  the  above. 

EmFLABTRUM  HTBRAReTRI.  L,  E. 

Ptatter  Qidekeiher. 

Tlake  of  Olive  oil,  fflUle  resin,  each,  one  part;  QuiekeUver,  three 
parts,'  Platter  of  eemi-vitrifled  oxyd  of  lead,  six  paHe^^Bidtthe 
aUmdreein  together,  tmd  when  thiemixture ie  eoldf  kt  theqyiek' 
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niver  be  rubbed  with  it  till  the  globules  disappear;  then  add  by  de^ 
grees  the  lUhargt  ploiteff  nulled^  and  let  the  whole  be  accuratet^ 

mixed,  E. 

0^  Tlie  three  Pfafnnacopoeias,  modifying  their  phraseology*  agree  bow- 
evwv  in  the  abofefimmik. 

Emplastrum  Ammoniaoi  cum  Uydrargyro.  L.  D. 

Ploiter  of  Gum  ammoniae  with  Quicknlver* 

7}akio/Gum  9trmneA,  onefunrndf  Punfied  qtdekiUver^ 

tkrOB  ounces;  Sulphureted  otV,  a  drachm,  or  as  much  as  may  be  tie- 
tmory, — Triturate  the  qukktUver  tvith  the  sulphureted  oU,  uniU 
its  globules  disappear^  then  graduaihf  add  ike  gum  wmnomac^ 
meUedf  and  mix  them. 

This  mmurial  plaster  is  considered  as  a  powerful  resolvent,  and 
discutienl^  acting  with  much  greater  certain^  for  these  intentioiiB 
than  any  composition  of  vegetable  substances  alone;  the  mmurj 

exerting  itself  in  a  considerable  degree,  and  being  sometimes  intro- 
duced into  the  habit  in  such  quantity  as  to  affect  the  mouth.  Pains 
in  the  joints  and  limbs  from  a  venereal  cause,  nodes,  topbiy  and  be- 
ginning indurations,  are  said  to  yield  to  it  sometimes. 
flO*  The  H.  York  I'/tarm.  has  adopts  this  fonimlau 

BMPijksTAUM  Aromaticvm.  JX   JiromaHe  Fimtter^ 

Tuike  of  ^raMnetMe^  thnemmeeif  YeUowwase^  htdf  an auneef  dnr 
namorij  in  powder^  eix  dradmeg  Eeeential  oil  of  pimento^  Eeeen- 
Hal  oil  of  temanf  each^  two  draehme^^Melt  the  frankincense  <md 
wax  together^  dnd  straing  when  getting  stiffs  from  being  aUowed 
to  etH^  mix  in  the  cinnamon  and  oilsf  and  make  a  plaMter* 

EmFLASTRUM  AsSAKtF.TIDJE. 

Plaster  of  Jissafrrtida. 

Take  of  Plaster  of  eemi-vitrified  oxyd  of  lead,  ^ssafaetidaf  eaehf  two 
parte f  Oaibammh  YdUmo  wax^  eaeh^  one  part,  £• 

This  plaster  is  applied  to  the  nmbilical  rej^oo,  or  over  the  whole 
abdomen,  in  hjstenc  casesi  and  aometinies  With  good  ellbctj  bet  pro- 
bably more  from  its  giving  an  additional  decree  of  heat  to  the  part» 
than  from  any  influence  derived  from  the  fetid  gums. 

GCT  This  it  alio  adopted  by  the  three  Fhameeopmn,  with  ooly  verbal  alter- 
ations. 

En FLASTMUM  CALsrACiBNS.  2>.    Colefocient  Plaeter. 

Take  of  Plaeier  of  eanthandee^  one  parts  Burgundy  pitch,  seven 
pttrte.'^MeU  iogetkerf  at  a  moderate  heat^  and  make  into  a  fdaeter. 

This  is  a  very  convenient  plaster,  being  more  active  as  a  stimulant 
and  rubefacient  than  the  simple  Bui^uudy  pitch  plaster,  while  it  will 
scarcely  ever  raise  a  blister.. 

EifpLasTauM  Cbba  L,   Wax  Plaeier, 

TiAe  of  yeUow  wax^  Prepared  mutton  euetf  eaehf  three  pounde;  Yd' 
lorn  resin,  one  powmL^^Mdi  them  together^  and  otrain  the  miixiuri 
nMeUU/hiid. 
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TUfce  of  Cummin  seeds.  Caraway  seeds.  Bay-berries,  each,  three 
mmuit  Burgundy  pitch,  three  pounds;  Ydhw  UMWy  thru  omiMf. 
—^M^  the  pUeh  ana  wax  together,  and  ndx  with  them  the  reet  of 
tho  ingredientef  powdered,  and  nudee  a  plaster* 

The  plaster  has  been  recommended  as  a  moderately  warm  discu- 
tient^  and  is  directed  by  some  to  be  applied  to  the  hypogastric  region, 
for  strengthening  the  viscera,  and  expelling  flatulencies:  but  it  is  a 
mtler  of  great  doubt«  whether  it  denves  any  virtue,  either  from  the 
article  from  which  it  is  munedt  or  from  the  caraway  seeds  or  bay- 
berries  which  enter  into  its  composition. 

Emplastrum  Galbani*  /?.    Plaster  of  Galbanum, 

Take  of  Plaster  of  lithargef  two  pounds;  Galbanum,  half  a  pound; 
Fellow  wax,  sliced,  four  ounces. — ^dd  the  plaster  ana  wax  to  the 
galbanum,  melted^  and  then  melt  the  whole  togeUier  with  a  mode- 
rate  heat. 

(ry-  The  N.  York  Phamu  directs  the  Galbanum  aimply  to  be  lued.  The 

others  have  it  not. 

EmfXpAstruk  Galbani  CoMFOsmm.  Z» 

Compound  Plaster  of  Galbanum, 

Hake  of  Strained  galbanum,  eight  ounces;  Plaetir  of  tead^  three 

pounds;  Turpentine,  ten  drachms;  Frankincense^  in  potvder,  three 
ounces. — With  (he  galbanum  and  turpentine  melted  together,  mix 

first  the  frankincemc^  and  afterwards  the  litharge ptastetf  melted 
also  with  a  very  slow  fire,  and  make  a  plaster. 

(Xj*  Thisplaster,  with  scarcely  any  alteration,  is  admitted  into  the  N.  Yorh 
and  Phii»  Pminn* 

Emplastrum  Gummosum.  £.    Gum  Plaster. 

7Ue    Plaster  of  sem-vilrijied  oxyd  of  teadf  eight  parts;  Gum  am* 
CkSbanumt  YeiUnowax^  eaehy  onepart^^Melt  together • 

These  plasters  are  used  as  a  digestive  and  suppurative;  particu- 
larly in  abscesses,  after  a  part  of  Sie  matter  has  beMi  mttsrsted  and 
discharged,  for  suppurating  or  discussing  the  remaining  hard  part; 
hot  it  n  Terj  donbtfol  whether  it  derives  any  adTantage  from  the 
gums  entering  into  its  composition. 

Emplastrum  Ladani  Compositum.  L, 

Compound  Ladanum  Plaster* 

TM  of  Ladammh  three  ounms  Frankincense^  one  ountef  O&ma- 
mon,  powdered^  Expressed  oil  of  mace,  of  each,  half  an^  ouneof 
EssenHtd  oil  of  mint^  one  drachm. — To  the  melted  frankincense, 
add  first  the  tadanum  softened  by  heatf  theti  the  oil  of  mace. 
Mix  these  afterwards  with  the  cinnamon  and  oil  of  mint,  and  brat 
them  together,  fn  a  warm  mortar^  into  a  plaster.  Let  it  be  kept 
in  a  dose  vesseL 

This  has  been  considered  as  a  Terj  elegant  stomach  plaster.  It 
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is  contrived  so  as  to  be  easily  made  occasionallj,  (for  these  kinds  of 
compositions,  on  account  of  their  volatile  ingredients,  are  not  fit  for 
keeping,)  and  to  be  but  moderately^  adhesive,  so  as  not  to  offend  the 
skiD,  and  that  it  maj^  wtthoat  difficQltY«  lia  fref}Qclifly  renewed; 
which  these  aorti  of  appIicatioMy  in  oraer  to  their  producing  any 
coDttderable  effect  reqoire  to  be* 

EmPX^STRUM  FlUMBI.  Z.     EmPUISTRUM  LiTHAaOTBl.  D, 

EifPLasTRUM  OxToi  PLtniBi  SsKmraKi.  E. 
Lmi  Pttuier.   IMarge  PUuier. 

Piaster  of  the  Semi-vitrified  Oxyd  of  Lead, 

Take  of  Semi-vitrified  oxyd  of  lead^  one  part;  Olive  oU^  two  parts. — 
Boif  them^  addino^  icafer,  and  constantly  stirring  the  mtxiurey  im- 
tU  the  oil  and  litharge  be  formed  inio  a  plaster,  £. 

Oxyds  of  lead,  boiled  with  oils  unite  with  them  into  a  plaater  of 
an  excellent  consistence^  and  which  makes  a  proper  basis  for  seve- 
ral other  |)l;istrrfi. 

In  the  boiling  of  these  compositions,  a  quantity  of  water  must  be 
added,  to  prevent  the  plaster  from  burning,  and  growing  black. 
Such  water,  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  add  durinp;  the  boiling,  must 
be  previously  made  hot;  for  cold  licjuur  would  not  only  prolong  the 
process,  but  likewise  occasion  the  matter  to  explode,  ana  be  throwa 
aboat  with  violence,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  operator:  this  acci- 
dent will  equally  happen  upon  the  addition  of  hot  water,  if  the  plas- 
ter be  extremely  hot  It  is,  therefore,  better  to  remove  it  from  the 
fire  a  little,  before  each  addition  of  water. 

These  plasters,  which  have  been  lon^  known  under  the  name  of 
Diachylon,  are  common  applications  in  excoriations  of  the  skin, 
slight  flesh  wounds,  and  the  like.  They  keep  the  part  soft,  and 
somewhat  warm,  and  defend  it  from  the  air,  which  is  ail  that  can  be 
expected  in  these  cases,  from  any  plaster. 

Under  the  London  name,  the  three  pharmacop(tiaa  admit  this  formuia. 
That  of  the  &  fbllowing  the  above  preiciiptioii.  The  two  othen  diieetinip 
ftve  pounds  of  the  oxyd  to  one  gallon  of  oil,  and  two  pinta  of  water. 

Empi.astrum  ad  Mammas. 

Geddea^  BreaU  Fkuter. 

TcAe  tf  Dhekylon  c.  gum,  six  ounces;  Diachylon  Ho^pte,  ihree 
cmeetf  Sjjfermacetif  Camphor^  eaehf  kaifan  ounce* 

After  the  ingredients  are  liquified  and  beginning  to  cool,  sprin- 
kle in  the  canmhor  finely  powdered.  Stir  it  well  and  poor  it  into 
cold  water.   The  quantity  may  be  lessened  in  equal  proportio^p. 

£mplastrum  Oxydi  Fbuhi  Rubri.  E.  Empjuastrum  UoBoaAns- 

Plasier  of  {Red  Oxyd  of)  Iron.    Strengthening  PUuter. 

Take  of  Plaeter  'of  eemi'VitfUied  oxyd  of  kad^  twenty  four  partem 
White  reem^  eix  part8$  Tuhw  tooas,  (Sme  oil%  each,  three  parte; 
Red  oxyd  of  iron^  eight  parte, — Grind  the  red  oxyd  of  iron  with 
the  oil  ana  then  add  it  to  the  other  ingreiUntef  preoiauely  mett' 
ed»  Bu 
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This  plaster  is  nsed  in  weaknesses  of  the  large  muscles,  as  of  the 
loins:  and  its  effects  seem  to  proceed  from  the  artificial  mechanical 
support  ^ven  to  the  part,  which  may  also  be  done  bj  anj  other 
plaster  that  adiieres  with  equal  firniDess. 
Cj^Emplattrom  Ferri,  Fharm,  IL  &  and  PktL-^M  introdaoed  into  that  of 
Yhrk,  The  directioi»  are  the  aame  as  aborc^  with  aome  Terbal  efamges. 

EmPLASTEUM  PlUMBI  SUBOARBONAJiS  CoMFOSITUM.   U»  S, 

Compound  Pkuter  of  Subeanbonat  of  Lead. 

Take  of  Subcarbonai  of  lead^  one  pound;  Olive  ot4  two  pints;  Fellow 
waxyfour  ounces;  tteadjkoUrf  one  pound  and  a  half;  Otrn^  m 
powder^  ittne  ounm.'^AiU  iho  oU  and  lead  together  m  a  toatet 
oedh^  eoniinualhf  otirring  uktU  they  are  thoroughly  incorporated; 
then  add  the  wax  and  phster;  and  when  these  are  nultedf  sprinMe 
in  the  powdered  orrioj  atrefidly  Hirring  the  whole, 

QI^TlMiliitiiiolaarthe  Ui  A  i^orm.  iaidttiCled  into  that  of  PiUL  under  the 
mmo  of  Bnyljrtmm  Phiinbi  Gaibonilifl. 

EmPLASTRUM  LiTHARGYUI  CoMPOSi  i  um.  L, 

Compomid  Floater  of  Litharge. 

Take  tf  UUharge  plaeter^  thru  jpoundet  Strained  gattumum,  eighi 
omwe»i  7\trpentine^  ten  drachms;  Frankincense^  three  ouneee.'^ 
'  The  galbanum  and  turpentine  being  melted^  mix  inth  them  the 
powdered  frankincense,  and  afterwards  the  litharge  plaeier^  melted 
alio  wUh  a  very  slow  fixe^  and  make  a  plaeter. 

Emplastrum  Lithargyri  cum  Htdrargtro*  Z» 

Litharge  Floater  with  Quickailver, 

Take  of  UUharge  plaster,  one  pounds  Furpied  qmekaOverf  three 
omeeof  Sulphurated  oHf  one  arackm^  or  whai  ia  atffieieni,^Make 
the  plaster  m  the  same  manner  aa  the  ammoniatum  plaater  with 
qmckaiher.^Tlw  obaertfationa  9n  whichf  aee. 

Empla  STRUM  Resin  OS  UM.  E. 

Emplastevm  Litbarotri  oumRssima.  D.  EmplastrumRbbiiijb.  L, 

Beein  Floater,  Litharge  Plaster  with  Reav/u  Adhesive  Plaster, 

Take  ef  Flayer  of  semi-vUrifiedoxyd  of  had,  five  parts;  WhUereeinf 
one  parU-^Mett  them  together^  and  make  a  plaater,  E. 

This  plMter  ii  chiefly  used  as  an  adherive  for  keeping  on  other 
drefliings,  for  retaining  the  edges  of  recent  vonnds  toother,  when 
we  are  cndeaTonring  to  cure  them  by  the  first  intention,  and  for 
giving  mechanical  snpport  to  new  flesh,  and  contracting  the  sides  of 
ulcers,  in  the  manner  recommended  by  Mr.  Baynton  for  the  care  of 
nlcers  of  the  legs. 

0^  The  U.  S.  and  N.  York  Pharm.  follow  the  Edinburf^h  name  and  direc- 
tions. Under  the  name  of  Emplastrum  Hesinx  the  PluL  Pharm.  gives  the 
BMedirectkmy'oiiljr  making  the  proportioas  above  as  one  part  to  aizpaflfc 
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Emflastrum  Castharidis.  Jk  1^ 

Emflastriix  Casthabidis  Yxmoatouju  Em 

Bum  Placer  wlih  Qmiharida.   BlUiering  PbuUn 

Take  of  Mutton  syef.  Yellow  ivax,  While  resin,  Cctntharides,  each^ 
equal  weights. — Mix  the  cantharidts,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder^ 
with  Ike  other  ingredients^  j^rtviousli/  meliedj  and  removed  from 

This  formula  is  very  well  suited  to  answer  the  intention  in  view, 
fhat  of  exciting  blisters;  for  it  is  of  a  proper  consistence  and  suf- 
iicient  decree  of  tenacity,  which  are  here  the  only  requisites.  Can- 
tharides  of  gocul  quality,  duly  applied  to  the  skiOf  seldom  fail  of 
producing  blisters.  Wheoy  therefore^  the  desired  effect  does  not 
take  place*  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  flies  either  being  faulty  at  first, 
or  having  their  actifitj  afterwards  destroyed  by  some  accidental  cir- 
cumstances; such  as  too  great  heat  in  formingt  or  in  spreading  the 
plaster,  or  the  like.  It  is,  therefore,  not  unusual,  to  sprinkle  pow- 
der of  cantharides  on  the  blister,  after  it  is  spread. 

Under  the  name  of  EMPLASTni  M  Resikostm  (" ANTHARinrx,  the  U.  S. 
and  N.  York  P/tarm.  have  iuLroduced  a  warm  plaster"  intended  more  as  a 
■timuUting  rubefacteiit  than  m  a  bltiter.  It  ooniiits  of  one  part  of  ccnte  of 
cantharides,  and  Kcven  of  Burgundy  pitch,  melted  together,  and  atSired  mtil 
cold.  The  Phil.  Pharm,  has  one  onder  the  name  of  £znplaatnun  pids  com 
Cantharide,  ideotically  the  same. 

Bmpuistrum  Camtharidis  Ybsicatomi  Compositom.  jP. 
Compowiid  PlaHtr  of  Spanish  FUes. 

Take  of  Venice  turpentine^  eighteen  parts;  Burgundy  pitchy  Cantha- 
rides, cadu  iif'clve  parts;  Yellow  wax,  four  parts;  Subacetat  of 
copper,  two  parts;  Mustard  seed,  Black  Pepper,  each,  one  part,^ 
Having  first  nuUtd  thepUdk  and  wax,  add  the  turpadine^  and  ta 
these,  in  fueiont  ond  ml  hot^  add  the  other  ingredtenis,  reduced  ta 
a  fine  wnader  end  ndxedf  and  eHr  the  whole  tarefuUy  together^  to 
at  to  form  a  plaeter. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  infallible  blistering  plaster.  It 
certainlj  contains  a  snffictent  variety  of  stimnlatiDg  ingredients. 

Emplastrum  Picis  Compositvm.  L» 

Compound  Burgundy  PUeh  Plaeier. 

Take  of  Burgundy  pitch,  two  pounds;  Galbanum^  one  pound;  Yel- 
low redni  Yellow  wax,  of  each,  four  ouneeof  Expreeeed  oU  of 
mee,  one  otmee. — Tb  the  pilehf  reem,  and  wax,  mefted  togethoTf 
addftret  the  gedbanunh  ond  then  the  oU  of  maee^ 

Emplastrum  Saponaceum.  E,    iSoap  Plaster. 

Take  of  Soap,  one  part;  IMharge  piaster  six  parts. — Mix  the  som^ 
with  the  milled  lUharge  plaster,  and  boil  them  to  the  tMekneee  rfa 

plaster. 

This  plaster  has  been  supposed  to  derive  a- resolvent  power  from 
the  soap;  but  it  is  a  matter  ot  great  doubt,  whether  it  oerives  anj 
material  advantage  from  the  addition. 
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Bmplastrum  Simflsx.  JB,    Simple  Pkuier* 

Take  of  Fellow  wax,  three  parts;  Mutton  suet,  IFhile  Resin,  each  two 
pari9» 

This  plaster  had  formerly  the  title  of  Emplastrum  Attrahcns,  and 
was  chiefly  employed  as  a  dressing  after  blisters^  to  support  some 
discbarge,  and  it  is  a  very  well  contrived  plaster  for  that  purpose. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  irritates  too  much  on  account  of  the  resin; 
iDd  heDcey  when  desiened  onlj  for  dressing  blisters,  the  renn  ought 
to  be  entirely  oDiitted,  unless  where  a  continaance  of  the  pain  and 
irritation,  excited  bj  the  vesicatory,  is  required.  Indeed,  plasters 
of  an  J  kind  are  not  very  proper  for  dressing  blisters;  their  consist- 
ence makes  them  sit  uneasy,  and  their  adhesiveness  renders  the 
takincr  tliem  off  painful.  Cerates,  which  arc  softer  and  less  adhesive, 
appear  much  more  eligible:  the  Ceratum  spcnnatis  ceti  will  serve  for 
|eneral  use;  and  for  some  particular  purposes,  the  Ceratum  resinae 
flavae  may  be  applied. 

  •   

Bmflastkum  Thuris  CoKFosmni*  L» 

Compound  Frankincense  Plaster, 

Take  of  Frankincense^  half  a  pounrf;  I)rat:on*s  blood,  three  ounces; 
Litharge  plaster,  two  pounds, — To  the  melted  litharge  plaster^  add 
the  rest  powdered. 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  plasters  composed  of  sf yptic  medicines 
constringe,  and  strengthen  the  part  to  which  thev  ate  ap[)lied,  but 
on  no  very  just  foundation;  for  plasters  in  general  relax  rather  than 
astrint^e;  the  unctuous  inn;redients  necessary  in  their  composition^ 
counteracting  and  destroying  liie  effects  of  the  otliers. 

If  constantly  worn  with  a  proper  bandage,  it  will,  in  children, 
fireqaently  do  service,  though,  perhaps,  not  so  much  from  any 
strenglhenine  quality  of  tiie  ingredients,  as  from  its  being  a  sof^ 
dose,  and  adhesive  covering. 

Besides  the  plasters  above  mentioned,  the  following  are  introdiioed 
by  the  new  Pnmn,  of  York. 

Emplastrum  Oph.    Opium  Plaster. 

Take  of  hard  Opium,  in  powder^  htlf  an  ounce;  pine  resin<,  in  poivder, 
three  ounces;  lead  plaster,  one  pound;  water,  half  a  pint. — To  the 
melted  plaster  add  the  resin,  the  opium,  and  water,  and  evaporate 
by  a  slow  fire,  until  tlie  whole  combines  into  the  consistency  of  a 
jiaster*    N.  York. 

EjiPLASTRVM  TaBAOI.     SfWff  PUuttT* 

Take  of  Snuff,  half  an  ounce;  Burgundy  pitch,  three  omeesf  lead 
jkuUfi  one  povnd^MeU  together  the  Burgundy  pitch  and  lead 
pkutor;  add  the  samffand  ifir  until  cold.  K.  York. 

ICT^  Snuff  plaster  is  a  singular  translatbnof  the  Latin  nonmela* 
tare!  We  jgrcatiy  doubt  the  power  of  tiie  snufT  in  tiib  plaster, 
fimtng,  as  it  does,  only  ^th  part  of  the  mass! 

90 
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UNGUENTA.— OLXTMEXTS. 

UvouBHTuif  AoiDi  Nnmou.  £•  D* 

CHnimeni  of  Nitrous  Add, 

Take  of  Hog-s  lard,  one  potindj  Nitrous  acid,  six  drachms. — Mir 
the  acid  gradually  with  the  melted  iardf  and  diligently  beat  the 
mixture  as  it  cools,  E. 

The  axuDge  in  this  ointment  seems  to  be  oxydized;  for  during  the 
action  of  the  acid  upon  it,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  nitric  oxyd  gas 
disengaged.  It  acquires  a  yellowish  colour,  and  a  firm  consistency; 
and  forms  an  excelleui  and  cheap  substitute,  in  slight  herpetic  and 
other  cutaneoa«  aflfections,  for  the  oiatment  of  nttnt  of  mercury. 

0^  Under  the  title  of  Ungnentttm  addi  nltricia  the  Tenk  Fhmm.  and 
VJS,  coincMe  in  the  above  feimubu 

L  NGUENTUM  ct  Antimonii  Potassx  Tartratis^ 

Ointment  of  Tartrat  of  Antimony  and  Potash.    N.  York  Pharm. 

Take  of  Tartar  emeHc,  one  drachm;  simple  ointment,  one  ounce.'-^ 
Add  the  tartar  emetic  to  the  melted  ointment^  and  etir  unlU  cooL 

t 

Unguentum  Adipis  Suillje.  L, 

Ointment  of  Hog-s  Lard,    Ointment  of  Rose  Water. 

of  Prepared  ho^^s  lardf  two  pounds;  Pose  water,  three  ouncee. 
^Beat  the  lard  with  the  rose  water  until  they  be  mixed;  then  meli 
the  mixture  with  a  slow  fire,  and  set  if  apart  that  the  water  may 
subside;  after  which,  pour  off  the  lard  from  the  water^  conetantkf 

stirring  it  until  it  be  cold. 

Under  the  name  of  Ung-iicntum  aqua  rosx,  the  U.  S.  Pharm.  and  of  PML 
direct  two  ounces  of  oil  of  almonds;  half  an  ounce  of  spermaceti,  and  one 
dnefain  of  white  wax>  to  be  melted  in  a  water  bafht  and  two  ounoei  of  nwe 
water,  to  be  atirred  till  the  mixture  ia  eold.  The  N.  Tmi  Pkorm,  hu,  we 
think,  done  well  to  discard  such  trumpery — at  least  under  taf  flllp|NMitioil  of 
the  two  ounces  of  rose  water  being  medicinal/  / 

In  the  last  edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopcpia,  this  was  styled 
Unguentum  Simplex;  the  name  §;ivea  by  the  £diiibui^b  College  to 
the  foilowiog  preparation. 

UHOuxirroM  Simplbz*  S.    Sin^ile  OinimenL 

Tbke  of  Olive  oily  five  parts;  White  loax,  two  parts, — Mix, 

Both  these  ointments  may  be  used  for  softening  the  skin  and  heal- 
ing chaps.  The  last  is,  however,  prefei*able,  as  being  more  steadily 
of  one  uniform  consistence.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  also  to  be  pre* 
ferred  as  the  basis  of  other  more  compounded  ointments. 

UvovEirrux  Cb&«  Fj^^tje.  A   Oinimeni  of  Ftlhw  Wax. 

7U«  if  Purified  ydlom  wax^  a  pound;  Prepared  hog>a  lard^  four 
pounda^Make  into  etn  ointment. 

Unguentum  C&rjb  Albm»  D.    Ointment  ef  While  Wax* 
ie  prepared  m  the  eame  inMier,  with  white  waa^  inetead  of  yeUew, 
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7\dke  of  Spermaceti^  one  pound,'  White  wax^  hal/apowidi  Prepared 
hof^B  litdj  three  pamJU.'^Make  into  an  ohOmmi. 

This  had  formerly  the  name  of  Linimentum  album,  and  it  is  per- 
haps only  in  consistence  that  it  can  be  considered  as  differing  from 
the  UDguentum  simplex,  or  the  ceratum  simplex,  already  mentioaed. 

UVGUKNTUM  CaNTUA&IOVM.  X. 

Oinimeni  ef  Cantharidee  or  S^panUh  Ifie$» 

TUbe  ^  SjpanishJKeSy  powdered^  two  ounces;  Distilled  water,  eight 
oimoeet  Omiment  of  yeUaw  retin,  eight  owteee^-^Boil  the  water 
wUh  the  Spanuhjhes  to  one  haff'^  and  etre^  To  the  etrmned 
Uquor  add  the  omtment  of  yeUow  reein*  Evmorate  thi$  mxture 
to  the  thicknen  of  an  omtment  in  a  water  oathf  eaturated  with 
sea- salt, 

aj'TbAU.      a:  FflrA^  and  PAiiL  Pihvm.  tU  coiadde  in  this. 

Uirovsimnc  Iwfvsi  Camtharidis  YBsioAToaii.  E» 

Ointment  of  Infusion  of  Cantharides. 
Take  of  Cantharides,  Pine  resin,  Yclloiv  wax,  each^  one  part;  Hog^s 
lard,  Venice  turpentine^  each,  two  parts;  Boiling  water,  four  parts, 
Jtffiiie  the  Cantharidee  in  the  water  for  a  night;  then  strongly  press 
tna  and  strain  the  HgnoTf  and  boiiut^ 

consumed;  then  add  the  retin  and  wax;  and  when  theeearemeUed, 
take  the  ointment  offthtfire^  and  add  the  turpentine. 

These  oiiitaieiit8»  eontuBiiif;  the  solnUe  parts  of  the  canthandeiy 
vniformlj  Mended  with  the  otner  ingredients,  are  more  commodioaii 
and  in  senenl  occasion  less  pain,  though  little  less  effectual  in  their 
aetiooy  than  the  compositions  with  the  fly  in  substance.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  uniformly  hold,  and  accordini^ly  the  £dinlNll]g|l  Col* 
lege,  with  propriety^  introdaces  the  following. 

UlfOUBimJM  PULTSRXS  CAHTBAmiDIS  VsSIOATOBU.  H» 

Ointment  of  the  Powder  of  Spanish  Hies. 

Take  of  Resinous  ointment^  seven  parts;  Powdered  cantharides,  one 
part. 

This  ointment  is  employed  in  the  dressings  for  blisters,  intended 
to  be  made  perpetual,  as  they  are  called,  or  to  be  kept  running  for 
a  considerable  time,  which  in  many  chronic,  and  some  acute  cases, 
.  is  of  mat  service.  Particular  care  should  be  taken  that  the  can> 
thari&s  employed  in  these  compositions  be  reduced  into  very  si]b- 
fUe  powder,  and  that  the  niitnres  be  made  as  eqnal  and  uniform  as 
possible. 

UVGUKMTUII  CUPRI  SuBAOETATIS.  E.    UvGlfBirrUM  iERVOIWIS.  D* 

Ointment  of  the  Subacctat  of  Copper. 
Take  of  Simple  ointment,  fifteen  parts;  Prepared  8td)ac€tat  of  copper^ 
in  powder,  one  part, — Melt  the  oiiUmtni,  then  add  the  copper,  and 
mix  tlum  together.  E.. 

a^The  U.  York,  and  Phil.  Pharm.  unite  In  the  above  pteaofiption. 
The  two  fint^  under  the  Ed.  name,  the  hot  under  that  of  Uagaeatam  eupri 
oteiatiM. 
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UirovmiiTVit  Gai^laeum.    OitU$n€iU  of  Qalli* 

I 

Take  of  Galls,  in  powdery  one  drachm;  Lard,  seven  drachmi^'^Hiat 
the  powdered  gaUe  with  the  lard  preoUmthf  melted, 

f^y  In  this  formula  the  U.  S.  and  Phtl.  Pharm.  coincide — the  latter,  under 
the  name  of  Uhguentum  gaike.  Tiiat  of  iVl  York  has  an  "  Unguentum  gallaruin 
eanphontitiiit'*  coniiitin^  of  two  ditehmt  of  powdered  gallt;  hilTa  mchm  of 
CMDphor»  tod  one  ounce  of  lard. — To  the  melted  lard  the  g^Ils  are  mixedf  and 
when  nearly  co^  Uie  campbor  is  added. — No  doubt  it  it  a  wondcrfid  preiciip- 
tkm! 

UirouBirniif  Elsmi.       Ungvemtum  Blbmi  Comvositom.  L* 

Comj^und  Ointment  of  EUmu 

Take  of  EUmif  one  pound;  Turpentine^  ten  owteeef  Muttori  sttet^ 
prepwredf  two  pounde;  Olive  oil,  two  ounces, — Melt  the  elemi  with 
the  suet;  and  having  removed  it  from  the  fire,  mix  it  immediately 
with  the  twrpentine  and  oils  uftet  which  etrain  the  mixtwte. 

This  ointment,  formerly  known  hj  the  name  of  lAmmienium  Ar- 
oeii  has  long  been  oied  for  digeating«  cleansing,  and  incarnating; 
and  for  these  porposes  is  preferred  bj  some  sni^^eons  to  all  the  other 
compositions  of  this  kind,  probably  liecanse  it  is  more  espensive. 

UnGusNTUM  HsLLBBOiu  Albi.     1),  Ointment  ^  ffliUe  Hellebore^ 

7\tke  ef  White  Hdlebore,  one  ounce;  Hog^s  lard,  four  ounceej  Es^ 
emee  of  Umon^  haffa  scng^'^MiXf  Sand  make  them  into  anomt^ 
mM» 

AV  bite  hellebore  externally  applied  has  long  been  celebrated  in  the 
cure  of  cutaneous  diseases. 

Unoobntuii  Hydrahgtri.  E.  Z>« 

Ungukmtum  HYDRAaoT&i  Fortius.  JL 

Mereunal  Oinimmt,    Stronger  Mercurial  Ointmeni, 

Take  of  Purified  mercrtri/.  Lard,  caclu  three  parts  hij  wntxht;  Suet, 
one  part. — Rub  the  quicksilver  carefully  in  a  mortar  ivith  a  smaU 
portion  of  the  lard,  until  the  globules  disappear;  thai  add  the  re- 
mainder of  the  lard  and  the  suet,  rubbing  them  well  together. 

rrj' The  If.  S.  mnd  N.  lor/c  PAor/n.  coincide  in  this  prescription.  That  of 
Fhil.  directs  a  formula  which  is  stronger  than  this.  It  consists  of  2  lbs.  of  mcr- 
cif7, 23  ooQoet  of  lard,  iuet,  1  oaneei  that  ii,  9  Ibi.  of  mcrcorj  to  2  lbs.  of 
&t  In  the  above,  Uie  proportions  would  be  as  2  lbs.  of  mercury  to  2|  Ibt.  of 
fat.  Employing-  a  small  portion  of  old  ointment  or  rancid  lard,  greatly  expe- 
dites the  process.  1  am  informed,  tliat  about  ^ss.  of  Carbonat  of  Magnesia, 
with  an  ounce  or  two  of  lard,  to  one  pound  of  mercury,  makes  an  easier  pre- 
paiation  than  anj  other. 

Unoubmtum  Htdrarotri  Mmvs.  L,  Milder  Mercurial  Ointment, 

nke  of  the  Stronger  oitUment  of  quicksilver^  one  part;  Uog^s  lardy 
prepared^  two  parte.'^Mix  tMnu 
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UifouBimm  Htdhaaotiu  Ozidi  Civxeu.  £• 

.  Omimmt  of  Oroy  Oxyd  of  Mercury, 

Take  of  Oray  oxyd  of  guicksUverf  one  part$  HogU  lardj  three  parts. 
Mix.  E. 

Tliese  ointments  are  principally  employed,  not  with  a  view  to 
their  topical  action,  but  with  the  intention  of  introducing  mercury 
in  an  active  state  into  the  circulating  system:  which  may  be  effected 
by  gentle  friction  on  the  sound  skin  of  any  part,  particularly  on  the 
inside  of  the  thiy;hs  or  legs.  For  this  purpose,  these  simple  oint- 
ments are  mucli  better  suited  than  the  more  compounded  ones  with 
torpentine  and  the  like,  formerly  employed.  For,  by  any  aeridsab- 
•tance,  topical  inflammatioii  is  apt  to  be  excited,  preveDting  further 
fnctionf  and  gi vi  ng  moch  nneaiineBs.  To  aToid  this,  it  is  neceflsaiTf 
even  with  the  mildest  and  weakest  ointments,  to  change  occarionalij 
the  place  at  which  the  friction  is  performed. 

It  is  requisite  that  the  ointments,  in  which  the  mercury  is  extin- 
guished by  trituration,  should  be  prepared  with  very  great  cnre:  for 
upon  the  degree  of  trituro  which  has  been  employed,  the  activity  of 
the  mercury  verv  much  depends.  The  addition  of  the  mutton  suet, 
adopted  by  the  ('olle«^es  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  is  an  advantage 
to  tlic  ouitment,  as  it  prevents  it  from  running  into  the  state  of  on, 
wluch  the  ho^'s  lard  alone,  in  warm  weather,  or  in  a  warm  cham- 
bert  ia  sometimes  apt  to  do,  and  which  is  followed  by  a  separation 
of  parts.  We  are  even  inclined  to  think,  lhat  the  proportion  of  snet 
directed  by  the  London  College  is  too  small  for  this  purpose,  and 
indeed  seems  to  be  principally  intended  for  the  more  eflfectual  tritnre 
of  the  mercury:  but  it  is  much  more  to  be  regretted,  that  in  a  medi- 
cine of  such  activity,  the  colleges  should  not  have  directed  the  same 
proportion  of  mercury  to  the  fatty  matter. 

G:j*  This  ointment  is  admitted  i&to  the  U»  &  Pharm,  but  not  into  tboie  of  i^. 
York  or  PhiL 

UxovBimjiiHTnnABOTBiSvnMvniATisAMifOHiATi.      U*  SL^N.Y* 
Uvovmrnm  Hydrarovbi  Prjioifitati  Albi.  JU 

QitUmefU  of  dmmoniated  Submuriat  of  Mercury, 

OkUnuntof'f^biUJPricipiiaie. 

Take  of  JVhUt  Precipitated  mdcksUver^  one  drachm^  Prepared  lard^ 
me  ounce  and  a  half-^ad  the  precwttatid  fuieknher  to  the  lardf 
mdted  wUh  a  dowjkrt^  and  mix.  A 

O^The  U,  S»  and  N,  Torh  Pharm,  coincide  in  thbfoinula,  which  gives  the 
precipitate  to  the  laid  as  1  to  13.  In  the  PhU,  Pharm.  tiie  piopoitioofl  ue  as 

1  to  8. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  mercurial  ointment,  and  frequently  made 
use  of  in  the  cure  of  obstinate  cutaneous  aft'ections. 

Qij*  Although  this  is  a  veiy  useful  preparation,  yet  it  frequently  fiuls;  an 
ointment  recommended,  we  believet  lint  by  Mr.  Ring^,  of  London,  consisting 

of  tlilrty  grains  of  white  precipitate,  n.nd  ten  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate  to 
the  ounce  of  lard,  we  have  often  found  effectual^  when  the  other  bad  altog^ 
ther  proved  ineffectual. 
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Uvoujumm  Htdbabotbi  Nrnueo-Oxnii.  L.^  U*      N*  H 
Oinimint    NUrU-(heyd  of  QuUktUver. 

UnGUEXTUM  OxYDI  HyDRAHGUU  llLIiRI.    E.  PldL 

OintmoU  oj  Bed  Oxyd  of  Quicknlver. 

UvOUXHTUlf  SUBMXTHATIS  HtOBAXOTBI*  />• 

Ointment  of  SvbnitrcU  of  Quicksilver. 

Take  of  Red  oxyd  of  quickiilver  by  nilrmu  acidf  one  parts  HQS' 9 
lard^  eight  parts.  E, 

The  oxyd  sliottld  be  redaoed  to  a  Terr  fine  powder  before  it  be 

added  to  the  axunge.    This  is  an  cxconent  stimulating:  ointment, 
often  of  verj  p;reat  service  ia  indolent,  ill-conditioned  sores,  when 
we  wish  to  excite  them  to  greater  action.    As  an  eye-ointment,  its 
effects  are  most  remarkable,  in  the  cure  of  all  inflammations  of  the 
tunica  conjunctiva,  and  more  particularly  when  there  is  a  tliicken- 
lug  uhd  hwelling  of  the  iiiuei  membrane  of  the  palpebral,    la  sucli* 
ca^es,  it  seems  to  act  with  moch  greater  certaiDtj,  if  applied  imme- 
diatelj  after  the  eyelids  have  been  scarified.   Ia  inflanuiiatioDt  ao> 
Gompanted  with  specks,  it  has  a  most  powerful  eflfoct  in  removiag 
both.   It  is  also  useful  in  all  those  ophthalmias  which  so  frequently 
appear  after  small -pox,  measles,  ami  eruptive  diseases  of  the  haiiy 
scalp.    It  is  used  in  the  same  quantity,  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Unguentum  nitratis  hY<lrargyri;  and  if  it  prove  too  stimulating^, 
it  may  be  diluted  with  axunge.    It  is  useful  to  know  that  if  it  be 
mixed  with  any  ointment  containini;  resin,  the  red  oxyd  is  very 
quickly  converted  into  the  black,  and  the  ointment  gradually  losea 
iu  red  colour,  and  passes  through  olive-green  to  blacK. 

UnOVBMTVM  HtDRAEGTAI  NriRATM  FOBTIVS.  E» 

m  Oinimeni  ofNUrat  of  Merewy. 

Umguentum  Supeunitratis  Hydrakgtiu.  Z>. 
OmimtfU  of  StipemUrtd  of  Qmektikur. 
UwouBNTuif  HTnaABOTui  Nitratis.  L.   VKOtnamm  CmnrvM, 

Ointment  of  Nitrat  of  Quicksilver,  i  ciiow  ( Citrine)  Ointment. 

Take  of  Purified  mercury^  by  weighty  one  parti  Nitric  add  two  parts; 
Olive  oih  nine  parts:  Lard,  three  parts. — Dissolve  the  mercury  in 
the  aritl^  ihm  mix  Hit  /iijuor  ivit/i  the  oil  and  lard,  previously  meUed 
togffhcr^  and  just  beginning  to  grow  stiff.    Stir  them  briskly  to- 
gether in  a  glass  mortar,  so  as  to  form  an  ointment.  E. 
q;^  In  the  above  formula,  the  U.  S.  Pfuxrm.  coincides:  those  of  N.  York  and 
PkiL  modify  it  as  foUowt:  mercury,  one  ouncet  acid»  eleven  dnchnwi  Istd,  ris 
ounces,  olive  oil,  four  ounces;  i\\  York.    Mercurj',  one  ounce;  acid»  ^ven 
drachmt;  freah  neaU>fbot  oil,  nine  ouncesi  lard,  three  ounces;  FkU» 

Uvouxwrinc  Hf  nuABGYKx  NrrsATis  Mmus. 

Milder  Ointment  of  NUrat  of  Mercury, 

This  is  prepared  in  the  same  way,  with  three  times  the  quantity  of 
oil  U7\d  hog*s  ^rJ.-^And  is  adopted  by  the  U.  S.  and  A.  i  or^ 
Pharms. 
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Thii  ointment^  when  prtptKd  with  lard  alone,  am  becomes  so 

very  hard,  that  it  is  necessary  to  mix  it  with  fresh  axunge  before  it 
can  be  used.  The  substitution  of  olive  oil  for  part  of  the  axunge  ob- 
viates, in  a  great  measure,  this  inconvenience.    The  hardenmg  is 
entirely  owing  to  tlie  excess  of  the  acid  in  the  solution  of  mercury. 
Hence  the  London  College  have  acted  in  1809  very  inconsiderately 
in  increasing  the  quantity  of  nitrous  acid,  from  two  ounces  by  weight 
to  two  fluid  ounces,  which  caused,  as  Mr.  Phillips  found,  violent 
actkiDy  and  the  evolutioii  of  much  noiiinit  vapour,  when  the  solution 
of  merciiry  is  mixed  with  the  axonget  end  renders  the  mntment  ex- 
tremely corrosive.   They  have  in  1815  corrected  this  error:  hot 
the  property  which  nitrat  of  mercury,  prepared  by  ebolUtion,  has,  of 
being  decomposed  by  water,  furnished  an  eas^'  way  of  getting  rid  of 
all  excess  of  acid^  and  of  procoring  the  subnitrat  of  mercury^  the 
state  of  the  most  minute  division  possible.    An  ointment,  pre|>ared 

■with  this  subnitrat,  had  a  most  beautiful  golden  colour;  after  six 

months  was  perfectly  soft;  and  had  all  the  properties  desired. 

"When  the  citrine  ointment  is  too  hard,  it  should  be  softened  by 

triturating  it  w  ith  lard  or  oil;  for,  if  melted  with  themi  it  very  soon 

hardens  a^ain. 

Mediauuse, — This  ointment  has  the  very  best  efiecls  in  herpes, 
tinea  capitis,  and  similar  obstinate  cataneons  affections*  and  it  is 
almost  specific  in  psorophthalmia,  in  those  sUs^t  excoriations  of  the 
tarn,  attended  with  extreme  itching,  and  in  all  the  inflammations  of 
the  ejes,  attended  by  eruptive  disorders  of  the  hairy  scalp  or  face. 
It  is  roost  conveniently  and  effectually  used,  by  rubbing  a  piece  of 
the  size  of  half  a  g^urden  pea,  with  the  point  of  a  hair  pencil,  over 
the  tarsi,  among  the  roots  of  the  ciliae,  and  allowing  a  small  quantity 
to  get  on  the  inner  membrane  of  the  palpebra?.  In  obstinate  cases, 
a  weak  solution  of  mui  iat  of  mercury,  used  as  a  coilyrium  along  with 
this  ointment,  proves  a  most  powerful  remedy. 

UiroumMTOM  Todini.   Oinhnent  of  Mine.— *iVI  Fork  Pharm* 

Take  of  Iodine,  one  drachm;  Lard,  one  ounce.'-^Rub  ihem  together 
in  a  glanit  mortar  untU  incorporated. 

Umousmtum  Picis  laqumjk  JL  Ik  E. 
Tar  Ointment, 

ft 

Take  of  Tar,  Jive  parts;  Yellow  wax^  two partB^^Mix  them  together^ 
and  strain  through  linen.  E. 

This  composition,  from  the  empyreuraatic  oil  and  saline  matters 
the  tar  contains,  is  undoubtedly  of  some  activity.  Accordingly,  it 
has  been  successfully  cmplojed  against  some  cutaneous  affections, 
particularly  tinea  capitis. 

Gj*  It  is  admitted  iato  the  three  Pharmacopaias.  In  that  of  the  U.  S.  as 
akof«|inthoieofi)^  IMsadPMthebgtedaeBtsaie  met  and  ttfyofcsch 
onspoend. 
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UnoD&ifTUM  Pi.uiiAi  (Sub  U,  S.)  CAWiovATit.  JR. 
Uxouxjrroii  CsRUBtm.  D. 

Ointment  of  Subcarbonat  of  Lf  ud. 

Take  (if  Simple  oinhnrnt^  oriepoumf;  Subcarbonat  of  lead^  itJDO 
—  To  thr  otntmait^  previousii^  softentd^  add  the  ieadp  a 
Uie$n  wUil  cooL  JJ. 

UiiouBVTUM  Simplex.    Situple  OuUmmt^ 

It  is  made  diflerently  bjr  the  three  Phtmacopoeias. — ^Thai 
A  ^ncts  two  pertB  of  white  wax  to  ive  of  olive  oil.  Thai 
Tork  direct!  four  parts  of  each  ingredient;  and  that  of  PhiL  o 
of  wax  to  four  of  lard.    It  is  a  pity,  that  in  so  simple  an  arti 

•in^p(t  ointment,  so  mnch  diversity  of  opinion  should  have  pe: 
the  profound  deliberations  of  the  learned  fnimers  of  the  dj 
Pharmacopoeias. — We  should  delight  io  thereasoos  which  eacl 
aasign  for  such  di?ersitjr!i 

Uvovxmnm  SraAMOvn.    (HntmaU    Thorn  JlpplU. 

Take  of  Th»m  appU  leaves ffrah  gathered  and  diced.  Jive  pc 
Lara^  fowiem  pamid$.'^Let  ihm  timmer  together  aver  a 
fire  ml  the  leooet  Ueeme  erup  and  dry^  thm  preee  mti  th 
through  a  Unm  etofA,  and  aid  to  every  ptnmd  of  the  conqnnL 
FeOaw  wax^  two  ounces.— When  the  wax  is  melted^  let  the 
be  allotoed  to  cool  gradually,  that  the  impuritiee  may  eubeidOf  i 
must  be  separated  from  the  ointment, 

Cj"  This  prescription  is  ndoptcd  by  the  U.  S.  and  N.  Tork  Pharms. 
of  thxL  unn^^esaanlv  alters  it  bv  directing  one  pound  of  the  leaves  to 
of  lard,  and  of  waz»  half  a  poana. 

UxtiUENTUM  SuLi'HURis.  E,  L.  D.    Sulphur  Ointment. 

Take  of  Hog^s  lanU  four  parts;  Sublimed  sulphur^  one  part 
Pharm.  of  ^V.  York^  U.  S\  and  Fhif.  give  the  ?ame  proportic 

(To  earh  pound  of  this  ointment  may  be  added  Volatile  oil  of  letn 
or  I  'olatUe  oil  of  lavender j  half  a  drachm,    Phann.  U.  S.) 

Sulphur  is  a  certaiD  remedy  for  the  itch,  more  safe  than  merci 
A  pound  of  ointment  serves  four  unctions.  The  patient  is  t 
rubbed  every  night,  a  fourth  part  of  the  body  at  each  time.  I'ho 
the  disease  may  be  thus  cured  by  a  sin2;le  application,  it  is  in  gen 
adviseable  to  touch  the  parts  most  affected  lor  a  few  nights  Ton| 
and  to  cunjoin  with  the  frictions  the  internal  use  of  sulphur. 

UvGUBiiTVii  SuLFHORM  CoMPOftmnc  JL 

Compound  Su^hur  Omiment, 

Take  of  Sulphur,  one  ounce;  Ammonialed  submuriat  of  Mercu 
Benzoic  acid,  each,  one  drachm;  (Jil  of  lemons,  one  fluid  drach 
Sulphuric  acid,  sixty  minims;  yitrul  of  polaas^  two  drachms;  La\ 
half  a  pound, — Melt  the  lard,  then  add  the  other  articles,  co}Uiu 
ally  stirring,  until  the  whole  is  cold* 

We  cannot  admire  the  present  formula;  some  decompontion,  f 
apprehend,  must  ensue  by  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  on  tl 
nitrat  of  polaeh.    it  may,  however^  be  useful  bj  the  coojuactioa  < 
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the  nitric  acidiiienbj  libented^  if  iodeed  the  oils  do  not  decom- 
pose it  also. 

(fj"  The  6:  S.  and  )'^r/.  iorinnla  as  above  The  Phil.  Pharm.  directs  a 
fluid  drachm  ofsulpiiuric  acid,  instead  of  aixty  minims.  We  should  wish  to 
know  the  relative  proportioos. 

UnGUENTUM  ZlXCI  OxYDI  ImI'L  H!.    E,    UmGUKMTUM  TUTIA 

OinimetU  <^  Jmpuft  oxyd  of  Zinc    Ointfneni  of  Tutiy* 

Thke  rf  Simple  Kmmeni^  Jive  parts;  Prepared  Impure  oxyd  of  Zine^ 
one  part,^To  the  mdled  lord  add  the  zmCf  ana  mix  lAm  iogetker 
unitl  cooL  E, 

(ZT  The  IT.  S.  and  K  York  Pharm.  direct  lard  iuteid  of  tioipte  linimeiit 
The  Phil,  Pharm,  has  not  adopted  the  formula. 

UirouBimjM  OxTDi  Zihci.  E.  D.   Uwoubhtvic  Zvteu  JU 

Ointment  of  Oxyd  of  Zinc. 
Take  of  Lardf  eix  parte;'  Oxyd  of  Zirn^  one  parL 

  * 

These  otntmentB  are  chieflr  ased  in  aflfeetioiis  of  the  eye«  fMirticv- 
lariy  in  those  cases  where  redness  arises  ratiier  from  relaxation  tiian 

from  active  inflammation. 

QC?  I'his  ointment  ta  adopted  by  the  PhiL  Pharm*  but  not  by  thote  of  U, 
&  or  If.  York. 

UtfODEinm  YsRATan  Vutois.    Oiniment  ef  American  Bdiebore, 

Take  of  American  hellebore^  in  powder^  (too  ounces;  Lard,  eight 
ouneees  OU  of  iemone^  twenty  minime,'^7h  the  lard,  previoudy 
mdted^  add  the  oil  and  powder^  eontinaally  stirring  wUu  eooL 

In  the  same  manner  the  ointment  may  he  preparnl  of  tin  w  u  w  v.  mf.lle- 
BORK,  and  hoik  are  adopted  by  t]ic  three  phurmacopwias  of  U.  S., 
N.  York  and  Phil. 

UNotTBifruM  PiPKRis  KioBi*  D.   Ointment  of  Btaek  Pfff»* 

JMce  if  Prmtred  lard^  one  pound/  ^Bktik  pepper^  in  powder,  four 
ouneee^'^make  into  an  oinimeni. 

Unguextum  Resinosum.  E.    Resinous  Ointment. 

T€d»ofMog*elardf  eight parteg  fFkitereeinfJiifepartet  FeUawwaXf 
tw  parte. 

This  is  commuuly  employed  in  dressings  for  digesting,  cleansing, 
and  incarnating  wounds  and  ulcers.   The  addition  of  spirit  of  tnr- 

Kntine  to  this  ointment,  so  as  to  |B;iTe  it  the  eonsisteace  of  a  liniraenty 
rms  the  application  employed  by  Mr.  Kentish  to bnrnSf  &e. 

UNOU&irruM  ^qabikju  J).    Savine  Ointment, 

Take  of  Freeh  savine  leaves^  separated  from  the  stalks,  and  bndsed, 
htdfapOMd:  Prepared  liog^s  lard,  two  potands;  Yellow  wax,  haff 
apound. — Boil  the  leaves  in  the  lard  vntil  they  herome  rrisp;  then 
fitter  Ufith  esq^reeeion;  laetly^  add  the  wax^  and  nuU  them  togeliur. 

This  is  an  excellent  issne  ointmenti  being,  in  many  respects,  pre- 
fienhle  to  tiiose  of  cantharides. 

91 
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7Ut  of  Elder  flowers^  four  pounds;  Mutton  flic/,  vreparedy  three 
pounds;  Olive  oil,  one  pint, — Boil  the  flowen  tn  tne.  wef  and  eil^ 
tiU  they  be  oknoH  crUpf  then  strain  with  e^eBSunu 

Unguentum  Tabaci.    Tobacco  Ointment.  iV.  Y,^  PhiL 

Take  of  TobaeeOf  cut  fine^  one  ounce.— 7b  be  iknmered  in  a  pound 
of  iard  aver  a  geniU^firtf  mtUit  beamim  eriepf  and  strain. 

m 

Compositions  of  this  kind  were  formerl)^  very  frequent;  but  vege- 
tables, boiling  in  oils,  impart  to  them  nothing  but  a  little  maci- 
lage,  which  changes  the  greasy  cnls  to  drying  oils,  and  asj  resin 
thej  maj  contain;  bat  that  also  is  never  in  sach  qaantity  as  to 
affect  the  natare  of  the  oil.  We,  therefore,  do  not  suppose  that  this 
ointBKnt  possesses  any  properties  different  from  a  simple  otntmetttof 
(he  same  consistency. 


VALERIANA.  L.  J). 
Valkriaxa  Officinalis.  £.    JFild  Valcrimi.    The  BoOL 
Artanona  Momigytna*  raw  vro*  'Oi^lrtguiKf  una*  £fipnunh  <MBi> 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  |;rows  wild  in  Britain.  It  varies  in  its 
appearance  and  sensible  qualittes,  according  to  the  sitaation  in  wluch 
it  grows.  In  marshes  and  shadowy  pi  aces  its  leaves  are  broader  than 

en  dry  licaths  and  high  pastures.  The  roots  prodnced  in  low  watery 
grounds,  have  a  remarkably  faint  smell  in  comparison  of  the  others* 
and  sometimes  scarcely  any.  The  roots,  in  autumn  or  winter,  have 
much  sti^n2;er  sensible  qualities  than  those  collected  in  spring  and 
suminer.  The  root  consists  of  a  number  of  strings  or  fibres  matted 
together,  issuing  from  one  common  head,  of  a  whitish  or  pale  brown- 
ish colour:  its  smell  is  strong,  like  a  mixture  of  aromatics  with  fe- 
tidsj  the  taste  unpleasantly  warm,  bitterish,  and  sub-acrid.  Neu- 
mann got  from  480  grains  of  the  dry  root|  186  alcoholic^  and  74  wa* 
tery  eitract;  and  inversely,  261  watery*  and  5  alcoholic  The  dia- 
tilled  alcohol  was  slightly,  the  water  strongly  impregnated  with  the 
smell  of  the  valerian,  but  no  separable  oil  was  obtained. 

Medical  fi* e.-->Wild  valerian  is  a  medicine  of  peat  use  in  nervous 
disorders,  and  is  particalarly  serviceable  in  epUepsiet  proceediog 
from  a  debility  of  the  nervous  system. 

Some  recommend  it  as  useful  in  procuring  sleep,  particularly  in 
fever,  even  when  opium  fails:  but  it  is  principally  useful  in  afti^- 
tions  of  the  hysterical  kind. 

The  common  dose  is  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm  in  powder:  and 
in  infusion,  from  one  to  two  drachms.  Its  unpleasant  flavour  is  most 
eflcctnally  concealed  by  a  suitable  addition  ot  nace* 

As  its  virtues  reside  entirely  in  an  essential  oiU  the  decoetioD  and 
watery  extract  are  improper  forms  for  exhibiting  it 

A  writer  in  the  London  Medical  Museum  asserts,  that  much  of 
the  powerful  smell  of  valerian^  arises  from  the  tareless  manner  in 
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which  it  is  dried--bj  which  cati^  who  greftflj  enjoy  the  plant,  are 
•ften  enabled  to  urine  over  ill! 

QJ-  Valemoat     S,uidl*hil,  PAorm^Yaknaox radix,  H.  YwkPharm, 

VSBATRUM  ALBUM.  E.  L.  Ik   Hxu.BBoaut  Auus. 

JVhite  Hellebore,    The  Root, 

Polygamia  Monwcia.  Nat.  Ord.  Connartsp,  Linn,  /und^  JoM. 

HellaiMre  Uaac,  (F*)  WicMe  Nicafwonel,  (&)  EMififot  kmuc,  Dkuew, 

Uno  pfauiiy  which  ie  admitted  into  all  our  three  pharmacopoeias, 
growa  apODtaneonaly  in  Switzerland,  and  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Germany.    The  root  has  a  nauseous,  bitterish  acrid  t^te,  burning 

the  mouth  and  fauces:  if  wounded  when  fresh,  it  emits  an  extremely 
acrimonious  juice,  which,  when  inserted  into  a  wound,  is  said  to 
prove  very  dangerous.  Neumann  got  from  960  grains,  560  watery, 
and  10  alcoholic  extract:  and  inversely,  420  alcoholic,  and  180  wa« 
tery.    Nothing  rose  in  distillation. 

This  perennial  plant  ^rows  in  wet  meadows,  and  swampy  places, 
often  lecally  aiiocmted  with  skunk  cabbage,  which  eariV  in  the 
spring  season,  it.  considerably  resembles  in  appearance^  the  latter 
plant,  however,  has  no  stalk,  while  the  hellebore  sends  forth  one 
which  attains  to  the  heiriit  of  two  or  three  feet,  terminating  in  Junoy 
in  a  spike  of  flowers  and  seefls.  The  leaves  are  large  and  handsome- 
ly plaited.  The  root  is  bulbous,  and  when  fresh,  has  a  nauseous, 
iMtterish,  acrid  taste,  burning  the  mouth  and  f  auces.  Snulfed  up  the 
nostrils  in  very  small  quantities,  it  excites  violent  sneezing,  with  a 
gense  of  heat,  ami  a  copious  discharge  of  mucus.  The  fresli  root,  in 
form  of  ointmeiii  or  decoction,  cures  the  itch.  Crows  are  destroyed 
by  boiling  Indian  com  in  a  stronc  decocthm  of  flie  roots,  and  strew- 
ing it  on  the  ground  where  these  hirds  resort  The  root,  when  dried* 
has  no  particular  smell,  but  a  durable,  nauseous,  and  bitter  taste, 
and  when  powdered  and  applied  to  issues  or  ulcers,  is  said  to  pr(H 
dace  griping  and  purgiDg.  Taken  internally,  it  acts  with  extreme 
violence  as  an  emetic  and  cathartic,  and  even  in  a  small  dose,  has 
occasioned  spasms,  convulsions,  and  fatal  consequences.  The  an- 
cients sometimes  employed  this  as  a  remedy,  in  obstinate  maniacal 
cases,  and  it  is  said,  with  success;  but  it  has  scarcely  been  regarded 
in  modern  practice.  The  American  species,  very  probably,  pos- 
sesses all  the  properties  of  the  foreign  ofliciual  root.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly a  plant  of  highly  active  powers,  meriting;  a  particular 
investig^tiooy  as  an  artlcw  of  our  Materia  Medica.  In  fact,  a  new 
interest  has  lately  been  excited  both  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  relative  to  the  properties  of  white  hellebore.  It  was  even 
supposed  to  be  the  basis  of  the  French  specific  remedy,  called  Eau 
MedicinaU  d^Husson^  so  highly  famed  for  its  almost  infallible  pow- 
ers in  the  cure  of  gout,  as  to  command  the  enormous  price  of  from 
one  to  two  crowns  a  dose.  This  remedy  was  discovered  about  forty- 
five  years  ago,  by  M.  Husson,  a  French  officer,  who  affirms  it  to  be 
prepared  from  a  plant,  whose  virtues  were  before  unknown  in  medi- 
cine; and  it  ha^  long  been  celebrated  in  France,  and  other  parts  of 
the  European  continent. 

Dr.  Edwin  G.  Jones,  member  of  the  Royal  CoUsge  of  Physicians, 
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London,  afler  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject,  has,  in  a  late 
publication,  adduced  the  most  unequivocal  evidence,  of  the  superior 
powers  of  the  £au  JMedicinale^  io  curing  the  most  distressiiii;  parox- 
'  jsms  of  gout.  His  experience  of  its  efficacy  has  been  extensive,  and 
among  the  numerous  and  remarkable  instances  to  which  he  refers, 
are  persons  of  distinguished  rank  and  respeclabiiity,  and  whose 
cases  were  marked  with  symptoms  of  extrene  serenty.  We  ba?et 
therefore,  the  authority  of  Dr.  Jones  to  assert,  that  this  sionilar  re- 
medy exerts  an  eztraorainarj  iDflaence  over  the  goati  and,  that  it 
will  safely  and  almost  immediately  remove,  often  by  a  sinsle  dose, 
the  severest  paroxysms  of  that  cruel  disease,  is  sumcienUj  ascer- 
tained by  a  multitude  of  facts,  collected  from  various  sources  of  un* 
fjuestionable  authenticity.  It  is  not,  however,  asserted,  that  it  per- 
forms a  radical  cure  of  gout,  eliminating  the  disease  altogether  from 
the  system,  but  its  operation  is  different  from  that  of  any  remedy 
hitherto  employed}  it  removes  the  paroxysms  as  often,  and  almost 
as  buuu  as  they  occur.  It,  in  fact,  relieves  tlic  patient  from  agoniz- 
ing nain,  from  all  the  miseries  of  long  eoninement,  uid  restores  him 
to  nis  usual  state  of  health,  and  the  exerdse  of  his  limbs.  It  apfieara 
to  be  a  powerful  sedative,  diminishing  almost  immediately,  the  irri- 
tability of  the  system.  Hence  it  allays  pain,  procures  rest  and  sleeps 
reduces  the  pulse,  and  abates  fever. 

This  remedy  has  been  extended  to  other  diseases,  and  in  several 
cases  it  has  removed  very  acute  rheumatisms,  in  the  same  singular 
manner  it  does  the  gout. — The  full  dose  of  this  medicine,  according 
to  Husson,  and  Dr.  Jones,  is  about  two  drachms  for  an  adult,  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  taken  ou  an  empty  stomach. 
Us  operation  may  be  promoted  by  some  aromatic,  or  by  peppermint, 
penny  royal,  or  ginger  teas.  It  in  general  occasions  some  nausea  and 
vomiting,  followed  by  bilious  stools.  A  single  dose  will  often  carry 
off  an  attack,  but  it  sometimes  requires  to  be  repeated  in  under 
doses.*  Some  instances  are  recorded  of  its  violent  effects,  when  ex- 
hibited in  a  dose  disproportionate  to  the  constitution,  and  particu- 
lar circumstances.  On  some  occasions,  much  advantnn:e  has  been  de- 
rived from  small  doses  taken  every  day  for  a  coosiderabie  time. 

•  Extract*  of  tetter*  from  a  sufferer  from  Gout. — In  proof  qf  tht  ej^cacy  of  tiu: 

Eau  M(dic'umlc. 

Mr.  was  perfectly  right,  when  he  told  mc,  that  I  would  give  him  any 

price  Ibr  «  bottle  of  his  Eau  Medidnaie,  when  I  had  the  goat— I  have  been 
tormented  with  it  all  this  week,  and  have  it  now  in  my  two  feet,  to  as  to  be 

unable  to  stand  on  them. — If  Mr.  will  hare  the  g-oodness  to  spare  me 

one  bottle,  he  will  infinitely  oblige  a  distracted  and  suffering  brother^  who  is 
his  very  obedient  servant. 

Dear  Sir,—i  have  this  moment  received  your  polite  note  of  yesterday, 
and  thank  you  cordially  for  your  kind  intention  of  even  taking  from  your  stock 

of  Eau  Mcdicinah  .,  one  l)oUle  for  mo. — As  you  expected,  I  got  one  at  Mr.  Mar- 
shall's on  Saturday  evening-,  and  took  one  half  of  it,  by  which  1  was  pretty 
well  at  case  on  Sunday  morning;  I  took  tlie  remainder  in  the  evening,  and  on 
Monday  was  dmost  fne  from  pain,  and  GoaM  walk  in  my  room,  whenlhadthe 

honour  of  a  viiit  from  your  friend  Major  ,  who  found  me,  I  may  say, 

very  well;  and  wa«?  it  not  for  the  rainy  weather,  I  could,  without  any  difficulty 
or  inconvenience,  being  entirely  free  from  swelling-  and  pain,  have  carried  this 
note  myself  to  Mr.  ,  who,  I  hope,  will  be  so  obh^mg  us  to  forward  it  to 

youpte.  Ite. 
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The  discovery  of  the  substance  from  which  this  remedy  is  prepar- 
ed would  be  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  our  Materia  Medica.  The 
importance  and  popularity  of  the  subject,  were  incitements  to  va- 
rious attempts  for  that  purpose,  and  to  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  J.  Moor, 
member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London,  the  public  are 
indebted  for  the  composition,  which,  if  not  identically  the  same, 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  I^au  Medicinale  in  smell,  taste, 
sad  dose;  and  also  in  all  its  effects,  so  far  as  it  has  been  tried,  in 
the  cure  of  «Hit  The  compotition  of  Mr.  Moor  coDsifts  of  wine  of 
opHiiBy  (SjfclenhaiDf)  one  part;  wine  of  white  hellebore,  threte  parts, ' 
nede  by  infusing,  for  ten  days,  eight  ounces  of  the  sliced  root  of 
that  filant,  in  two  and  a  half  pints  of  white  wine,  and  strained  through 
paper.  This  compound,  when  exhibited  in  doses  of  from  one  to  two 
drachms,  has,  in  a  variety  of  instances,  effected  a  speedy  cure  of 
gouty  paroxysms.  There  are,  indeed,  well  attested  examples,  where 
the  most  painful  gouty  affection  has  yielded  to  a  single  dose  of  about 
one  drachm,  and  the  instances  of  its  failure  have  hitherto,  it  is  be- 
lieved, been  more  rare  than  can  be  said  of  any  other  remedy.  The 
ein[dojment  of  the  composition  of  Mr.  Moor,  has  alae,  in  the  hands 
of  respectable  physician8»  been  extended  to  acnte  rhenmatisni,  and 
to  seoie  comatose  affections,  with  the  most  decided  advantage;  and 
a  perseverance  in  similar  trials  is  strong^jr  recommended.  It  hss 
been  observed,  that  beneficiaL  effects  nay  more  certainly  be  expect- 
ed, when  it  excites  some  degree  of  nausea  and  vomiting,  which  an 
overdose,  like  Eau  Medicinale  seUioni  fails  to  induce. 

We  have  hitherto  been  furnished  with  the  additional  evidence  of 
every  day's  experience,  of  the  efficacy  of  Mr.  Moor's  composition, 
in  the  cure  of  both  gout  and  rheumatism;  and  no  circumstance  it  is 
,  believed,  has  yet  occurred,  tending  to  impair  our  faith  in  the  analo- 
of  its  principles  with  the  original  preparation  ef  M.  Hnsson. 
r^er  particulars  respecting  the  character  and  properties  of  this 
interesting  article,  and  the  most  eligible  modes  of  preparation,  are 
anxiously  anticipated.   It  is  now  generally  supposed  that  the  Col- 
chicum  is  the  base  of  this  preparation. 

It  has  lately  been  discovered,  that  the  root  of  white  hellebore  is 
employed  as  a  valuable  article  in  a  new  process  for  tanning  leather. 

VERATRUM  VIRIDE.    ."Jmti  ican  Hellebore.    The  Boot.  ■ 

Similar  to  the  preceding^  but  less  violent  It  is  admitted  into  all 
our  pharmacopoeias. 

VERONICA  BECCABUNGA.  D.    Brooklime.    The  Herb. 

This  is  alow  perennial  plant,  common  in  little  rivulets  and  ditches 
of  standing  water.  The  leaves  remain  all  the  winter,  but  are  in  great- 
est perfection  in  the  spring.  Their  prevailing  taste  is  an  herbaceous 
one,  accompanied  witli  a  very  slight  bitterness. 

If  any  good  effects  be  expected  from  brooklime,  it  should  bensed 
as  food. 

.VERONICA.    Verofnka.    71ie  Boot. 
This  is  the  root  of  the  Veronica  Yiig^nica.  It  finds  a  place  in  the 
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secondary  lists  of  the  U.  S.  and  PhiL  Pharnu  but  not  in  tbat  of  19^ 
York*    Of  its  virtues  we  know  nothing. 


VIOLA  ODORATA.  E.  D.   Sweet  VioleL   The  reuni  Flowert. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  is  found  wild  under  hedges,  and  in 
^adj  places;  bat  the  shops  are  gjenerally  supplied  from  nrdetts.  Iti 
flowers  are  so  remarkable  for  their  deli^tfol  odoor,  and  their  pecu- 
liar richness  of  colourt  that  they  have  given  a  name  to  bofli. 

In  our  markets  we  meet  with  the  flowers  of  other  species;  these 
maj  be  distinguished  from  the  foregoing  bj  their  being  lai^r,  of  a 
pale  coloTir,  and  of  no  smell. 

Medical  use, — They  impart  their  colour  and  flavour  to  aqueous 
liquors:  a  syrup  made  from  this  infusion  has  long  maintained  a  place 
in  the  shops,  and  it  is  said  to  be  an  agreeable  and  useful  laxative  for 
children,  but  is  chiefly  valued  as  a  delicate  test  of  the  presence  of 
uncombined  acids  or  alkalies,  the  former  changiii^  its  blue  to  a  redy 
and  the  latter  to  a  green  colour. 

VIOLA.    ViojuA  Pjudata.    VioUt.    The  FlmU. 
This  likewise  finds  a  secondarj  place  in  tlie  three  Pharmacopoeias. 


VITIS  VINIFERA.  B.  L.  D.   Th€  VtM. 

Ptntandria  Monogyniu.  Nat.  Onl.  Hederaeea;  lAnn.  Vtiis^  Juss. 

Grapes,   J^aisuis.    fVine.    Tartar,  Crystals  of  Tartar »  Vinegar* 

The  vine  grows  in  temperate  situations  in  many  parta  of  the 
worldt  and  is  cultivated  very  generally  for  the  sake  of  its  agreeable 

sub-acid  fruit.  Before  tliey  are  ripe,  grapes  are  extrcmeYy  harsh 
and  acid,  and  by  expression  furnish  a  liquor  which  is  called  ver 
juice.  It  contains  malic  acid,  super-tartrat  of  potass,  and  extrac- 
tive, and  may  be  made  to  furnish  wine  by  the  addition  of  sugar.  As 
the  grape  advances  to  maturity,  the  quantity  of  suaar  increases, 
while  that  of  malic  acid  diminishes:  it  however  never  disappears  en- 
tirely. VThen  thoroughly  ripe,  tlie  grape  io  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able fruits.  It  is  cooling,  antisepticy  ana  natritioosi  and  when  eaten 
in  considerable  quantity,  diuretic,  and  sently  laxative.  In  inflamma- 
tory diseases,  and  all  others  where  adds  are  iodicatedy  they  form  an 
excellent  article  of  diet 

UV^.  E,      D,,  U,  S,    Raisins.    The  dried  fruU  of  the  Vine. 

Raisins  are  grapes  which  have  been  carefully  dried.  By  this 
means  not  only  the  water  they  contain  is  dissipated,  but  t!ie  quan- 
tity of  acid  seems  to  be  diminished.  They  become  more  sacchjirine, 
mucilaginous  and  laxative  than  the  recent  grape,  but  arc  less  cooling. 

qy  Utx  Fmne,  N,  York  Pharm^-^Vy^  Pasas,  PkO, 


VINUM.  E,  L,  D,  mne.  Tencriffc,  11.  S.,  FhiL  Sherry.  E, 

Wine  is  the  juice  of  the  grape  altered  by  fermentation.  The  nu- 
merona  Tarietica  of  wine  depend  principally  on  the  proportion  of 
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suear  contained  in  tlie  must,  and  the  manner  of  its  fermentation. 
'Wnen  tiie  proportion  of  sugar  is  suQlcicnt,  and  tlie  fermentation 
complete,  the  wine  is  perfect  and  generouB:  if  the  quantity  of  so^ar 
be  too  large,  part  of  it  remains  ttndecompoaedy  as  the  ferme&tatioD 
it  langiiid,  aul  the  wiae  is  sweet  and  luscionsj  if,  on  the  contrary, 
it  he  too  smallf  the  wine  is  tldn  and  weak  :  and  if  it  be  bottled  tie- 
fore  the  fermentation  be  completedf  it  will  proceed  slowly  in  the 
bottle,  and,  on  drawing  the  cork,  the  wine  will  froth  and  sparkle  in 
the  glass,  as  f(ir  example,  charapaigne.  When  the  must  is  separated 
from  the  husk  of  the  grape  before  it  is  fermented,  the  wine  has  little 
or  no  colour;  these  are  called  white  wines.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
husks  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  must  while  the  fermentation  is 
going  on,  the  alcohol  dit»aulves  the  colouring  n^atter  of  the  husks, 
and  the  wine  is  coloured:  aoch  are  called  red  wines.  Besides,,  in 
tiiese  principal  drcamstances,  wines  vary  Tory  much  in  flavonr. 
The  red  wines  most  <^mmon1y  drunk  in  Great  Britain  are  Port, 
which  is  strong  and  austere,  containing  much  tannin;  andClare^ 
which  is  thinner  and  higher  flavoured.  The  white  wines  are  all 
strong,  Madeira,  Sherry,  Lisbon,  Malap^a,  and  Hock.  Of  these  the 
last  is  the  most  acidulous,  and  Malaga  the  sweetest. 

1'he  N.  York  Fharm.  does  not  discriminate  the  species  of  wine. 

77ie  following  TMu  exhibit  a  compar&Hoe  view  of  the  eantenis  of 
Dvfftreni  fiFin$i  md  spirituous  Liquors.    The  fini  is  taken  from 
Mr.  Brande's  peptff  in  PkU.  Trmu.  veL  101.    The  second  ts 
/rmn  Neumamu 

Brandy, 
^  HoUaads, 
Uais'ia  Winc^ 
Port, 
Madeira, 


Currant  wilie» 
Constantitf 
Sherry, 
Lisbon, 
Bocellas, 
Reel  Madeirn, 
Cape  mu-irat, 
■  ■■■  madeira, 
Grape  wine, 
Calcavalla, 
White  hermits 

Bounlion, 
lbh«% 


Medium. 

53.68 
53.39 
51.60 
25.77 
25.83  23.49  21.40 
24.42  22.27  19.34 
25JBr  91.56  17.36 
20.55 
19.75 
19.83  19.17  18.25 
1&94 
18.49 
18.40 
18.25 
18.11 
18.11 
18.10 

17.43 

ir.36 

17.36 


liahnsey  mad, 
Shemasy 
Synciii^ 

Nice, 
Claret, 
Tent, 
Burgiindy, 
White  cham- 

paigne, 
Vin  de  Graven 
Frontignac, 
Cote  roti, 
Red  hermitage, 
Goosebeny  wine^ 
Hock, 
Tokay, 
Elder  win^ 
Cyder, 
Perry, 
Ale, 

Brown  stout. 


MaVmni.  We 
16.40 
15.53 
15.28 
14.63 

14.44  13.91 
13.30 
14.53  13.34  11.9S 


16.32 


12.80 
12.80 
12,79 
12.33 
12.32 
11.84 
1437  11.63 
9.88 
9.87 
9.87 
4».87 
8.88 
6.80 


ass 
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T%e  Jirst  column  in  this  (able  shows  the  quantity  of  rectified  spirit; 
the  second  that  of  thick^  oUy^  unctuous  resinous  matter;  the  third 
of  gummy  and  tartaretnn  nmtUri  Mi  the  fmtrth  tf  UfoUr  m 


Malmsey, 

Alicant, 

Neufchatel, 

Fnmtigiiact 

Muscadine, 
Salamanca, 
Sheny, 
Tmto^ 
IlermitagCi 
Monte  Pul- 
ciano, 


r 

III. 

IV. 

h 

11. 

III. 

1  ^' 

1920 

'2100 

1140 

12120 

Madeira, 

1140 

1560 

960 13620 

1800  2900 

100 

12840? 

1  Moselle, 

1080 

260 

9015850 

1560,1920 

900 

12900 

Kbeniah, 

1080 

200 

94,15906 

1440 

400 

60  15380 

Tokay, 

1080 

2100 

2400|11700 

14401680 

320,13830 

Burgundy, 

1080 

240 

100;15860 

1440  1200 

480;  14160 

Old  rhenisb. 

960 

480 

14015700 

1440ll680 

960 13200 

Pontac, 
White  Bran- 

960 

320 

120 

15880 

1440  2880!l080: 11880 

1440 

3120 

840ill880 

dcnbunriia 

960 

420 

180 

14880? 

1380 

600 

100^ 

15300 

Yin  dc  Grave,  960 
Red  Hmnden- 

360 

120 

15840  * 

1320 

180 

160;15620 

burgii. 

840 

280 

120 

16040 

1390 

350 

80  15630 

Aland, 

Red  Tyrol, 

840 

1560 

780 

14100 

1280 

400 

60 15540 

720 

600 

240 

15120 

114011200 

21 60i  12780  1 

Spaniab, 

600 

1200 

4560 

io9ao 

Champaign^ 

Canaiy, 

Medical  use, — Wine  taken  in  modente  quantitieSt  acts  as  a  be* 
Beficiai  stimulus  to  the  whole  system.  It  promotes  digestion,  in- 
creases the  acfion  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  raises  the  heat  of  the 
body,  and  exiiilarates  the  spirits.  Taken  to  excess,  it  produces  ine- 
briety, which  is  often  succeeded  by  head-ache,  stupor,  nausea,  and 
diarrlicra,  which  last  for  several  davs.  llabitaal  excess  in  wine  de- 
bilitates the  stomach,  produces  inflainination  of  the  liver,  weakens 
the  nervous  system,  and  gives  rise  to  dropsy,  goui,  apoplexy,  tre- 
mors, and  ctttaneoQS  aflfections. 

To  convaleaeents,  and  in  all  diaeaaes  of  general  debllitr,  and  de-  . 
ficiencj  of  the  vital  powers,  wine  is  the  remedy  on  which  we  must 
place  oar  chief  dependence;  and  when  properlj  administered^  ita 
effects  are  often  scareelj  credible. 


VINA  MEDICATA.— ill£i>/C./37£/>  fflNjES. 

Wines  are  to  be  prepared  in  corked  bottles^  and  freguenily  s/uiken 
during  their  preparation. 

Parmentier  has  occupied  thirty-two  pages  of  the  Annales  de  Chi- 
mie,  to  prove  that  wine  is  an  extremely  bad  menstruum  tor  extract- 
ing the  virtues  of  medicinal  substances.  His  argument,  (for  there 
is  but  one,)  is,  t!iat  by  the  infusion  of  vegetable  substances  in  wine, 
its  natural  tendency  to  decomposition  is  so  much  accelerated,  that  at 
the  end  of  the  process,  instead  of  wine,  we  have  only  a  liquor  con- 
taining the  elements  of  bad  vioe^r.  As  a  solvent,  dilated  alcohol 
perfectly  snpersedes  the  ase  of  wine;  and  if  we  wish  to  use  wine  to 
cover  the  taste,  or  to  assist  the  operation  of  any  medicine,  M.  Par- 
mentier  proposes  that  a  tincture  of  tlie  substance  shoold  be  extem- 
poraneously mixed  with  wine  as  a  vehicle. 

Notwithstanding  this  arp:ument  appears  to  us  to  have  great  weight, 
we  shall  give  to  the  medicated  wines,  retained  in  the  Pharmaco- 
p<eias,  tlie  characters  they  still  generally  possess. 
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Ymuif  Aloes.  D.  L,   Vihum  Alobs  SoooroRiNiE.  JS, 

Wine  of  Aloes.    Wine  of  Socotorine  Aloes. 

Take  of  Socotorine  aloes,  in  powder,  one  ounce;  Cardamom,  bruised, 
Cringer,  each,  one  drachm^  Wine,  two  pints. — Macerate  Jot  ten 
days,  stirring  occasionally,  and  afterwards  strain,  E, 

This  medicine  has  lon^  been  in  gceat  esteeiDy  not  onlj  as  a  ca^ 

tliartic,  but  likewise  as  a  stimulus. 

It  appears  from  long  experience  to  be  a  medicine  of  excellent  ser- 
vice. The  dose,  as  a  purgative,  is  from  one  to  two  ounces.  It  may 
be  introduced  into  the  habit,  so  as  to  be  productive  of  good  ct- 
.fects  as  an  alterant,  hj  giving  it  in  small  doses  at  proper  intervals: 
thng  managed,  it  does  not  for  a  considerable  time  operate  remarka? 
bly  by  stool;  but  at  length  proves  purgative,  and  occasions  a  lax 
habit  of  much  longer  continuance  than  that  produced  by  the  other 
common  cathartics. 

Ojr  It  is  admitted  into  the  Pharm.  U.  S.  and  o{  Phil,  but  omitted  in  tlist  ol 
York,   The  FluL  Fharm,  employs  only  one  pint  of  wine. 

ViKVM  Aimifoim.— Ftd!e  JhUknonium* 

VjiNUAi  CuLoulou  L.    Wine  of  Meadow  St^ffron, 

Dake  of  FttBh  meadow  saffron^  two  ounces,'  Proof  mrtT,  twdw 
ouneesg  DhtUhd  water^  twenty  awMe$»^Maeeraie  for  ten  daye^ 
and  Strom.  Im 

The  difficulty  of  presenting  must*  in  part,  arise  from  a  diTersitj 
of  formnl9»  not  always  known  or  recollected;  this  is  especially  the 
ease  in  ar^cles  of  jmportancoi  as  the  colchicum;  and  one  source  of 

its  diminished  reputation  is  unquestionably  the  discrepancies  arising 
from  the  cause  mentioned.  In  order  to  justify  these  remarks,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  give  a  tabular  view  of  the  different  fonnulne  for 
the  vinum  colchici  of  our  three  pharmacopoeiasy  and  compare  them 
together,  and  with  the  above! 


M  ForAj  FhSL 

1  part 

2  parts 

2  oimcesU  pound 
1  pint     11  pint 

ilj"  The  Phil.  Pharm.  very  improperly  calls  it  the  meadow  saffron  root. 
This  Pharm.  has  a  "  Finum  colchici  teminit,"  made  of  an  ounce  of  the  brui«ed 
se^id,  macerated  in  a  pint  of  wine* 

A  considerable  deposit  takes  place  by  standing  some  time,  in  the 
vinum  Colchici,  even  after  filtration:  oir  E.  Hone  has  ascertained, 
that  it  is  ^is  deposit  which  excites  nausea  and  griping,  but  that  its 
removal  does  not  destroy  the  efficacy  of  the  medicine. 

Mr*  A.  Gordon  considers  the  Coichicum  in  greatest  perfection, 
from  earlv  in  June  to  the  middle  of  August.  It  is  necessary  to  use 
the  bulb  as  soon  as  gathered,  as  it  becomes  inert.  As  a  specific  in 
the  gout,  its  efficacy  is  ascertained;  it  allays  pain,  and  cuts  short 
the  paroxysm.    Dose  from  30  to  CO  drops. —  Vide  Coichicum, 

ViiiVM  FxEM.    U.  S.^  N.  Fork 

Wine  of  Iron,    Chalybeate  fTine^'-^Vide  Ferrum. 
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VmvM  OumAM  CoiiPoaiTUM.  £* 

Compound  WSm  0^  ChnHon* 

Take  of  Gentian  root,  half  an  ounce,-  Peruvian  bark^  one  ounce;  Se- 
vUU  orange  oeelj  driedj  two  draehm»f  CmuUa  ono  draehmf 
Dibiied  meoholf  four  ounee§g  SponUh  wMit  wm^  two  poundi  mnd 
a  ha^.^Firtt  pour  the  spirit  on  the  root  and  bark,  euiafidtmdotd^ 
and  after  tweniff-four  hours  add  the  wkuf  thm  nuieerate  for  teoen 
dmf$f  and  otram,  £• 

This  wine  is  intewled  to  supply  the  place  of  the  7%neiura  ad  sto- 
machicos,  as  it  was  formerly  called.  Wine  is  a  menstruum,  fully 
capable  of  extracting  the  active  powers  of  the  diflferent  in^edienta; 

and  it  supplies  us  witli  a  very  useful  and  elegant  stomachic  medi-  * 
cine,  answering  the  purposes  intended,  much  better  than  the  cele- 
brated elixir  of  Van  Helmont,  and  other  unchemical  and  uncertain 
preparations,  which  had  formerly  a  place  in  our  Pharmacopaias. 

(XV  With  scarcely  any  alteration  the  abuvc  formula  is  adopted  by  the  iVtorm. 
OTs,  and  of  PAtl.  bat  it  omitted  in  that  of  iK  York, 

ViNUM  li  KCAcuANHiE.  L.  D.  E.    Tfuie  of  Ipecacuanha. 

7ake  of  the  Jinot  of  ipecacuanha^  bruised,  two  ounces;  SpatmhUfJUte 
wine,  two  pints. — Digest  for  ten  daysy  and  strain.  D. 

This  wine  is  a  very  mild  and  safe  emetic,  and  equally  serviceable 
in  dysenteries  al«o,  with  the  ipecacuanha  in  substance.;  this  root 
yielding  nearly  all  its  virtues  to  the  Spanish  white  wiue.  The  com- 
mon dose  is  an  ounce,  more  or  lessy  |ccurdiug  to  the  age  and 
strength  of  the  patient. 

Cjp-  This  is  adopted  by  aD  the  three  pliannaooiMeiii.  That  oTPildL  howtNrer 
diNoti  only  one  ounce  to  a  pint. 

ViNUM  Opii.  E.  X.  D.    PPhu  of  Opium, 

Take  of  Extract  of  ojnum,  one  ounce;  Cinnamon,  bruised^  Cloves^ 
bruised,  of  eacli,  one  drachms  Wine^  one  pint, — Macerate  fqr  eigiU 
days,  and fitter. 

This  is  the  Tinctura  Thebaica  of  the  Dispensatory,  ^745;  the 
Laudanum  Liquidum  of  Hoiltnan,  which  has  continued  to  be  popu- 
lar, notwitlistanding  its  exclusion  from  tlie  late  Fharmacopoeias. 
Mr.  Warei  in  particular,  connders  it  as  superior  to  eforj  other  so- 
iafion  of  opium,  aa  an  application  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
e/es:  and,  with  the  same  intention,  it  is  sometimes  used  when  inp 

Spissated  by  spontaneous  evaporation. 

Cu''l'Uc  U.  S.,  N.  York,  and  PhU.  Phurmft.  use  two  ounces  of  the  opium  to 
the  plat  of  wine.  Why  is  this^  it  is  not  tlie  formula  of  tlic  English  Colleges; 
and  it  is  an  useless  cspenditure,  for  the  \s  ine  cannot  hold  the  amount  in  solu- 
tion. It  is  called  by  the  IK  &  and  Phii.  Fharm,  Sydenhaai't  hmdanutti  but 
his  preiMration  Is  as  foIlowB,  (  WaUis's  Ed.  Vol.  I.  239.)  «  Taloe  of  8pmMl 
white  wine,  one  pint;  opium,  two  ounces;  saffron,  one  ounce;  cinnamon,  and 
cloves  reduced  to  powder,  of  each,  one  drachm;  infuse  them  togetlier  in  a 
bath  heat  for  two  or  three  days,  tUl  the  tincture  becomes  of  a  due  coosi&tence, 
and  after  itraininf  it  off;  Mt  it  by  for  uae." 

ViNUM  liiiEi.  E.    Ehubarb  Jl'ine, 

Take  of  Rhubarb,  sliced,  two  ounces:  Cancllu  albu,  one  drarhni,  Di" 
I  at  td  alcohol,  ttrn  ounces;  Spanish  n'hite  toine,  fifteen  otaicw.— 
Macerate  for  seven  da^8f  and  strain  through  ptqjer,  £• 
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Bj  Asristiog  the  BoWent  power  ef  the  wine^  the  diiuted  alcohol  in 
the  above  fbrmiila  is  9,  very  usefal  addition* 

This  is  a  warm  cordial  laxative  medicine.  It  is  used  cbieflj  in 
weakaess  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  some  kinds  of  loosenesses, 
for  evacuating  the  offending  matter,  and  strengthening  the  tone  of 
the  viscera.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  half  a  spoonful  to 
three  or  four  spoonfuls  or  more,  accoiiling  to  the  circumstaucea  of 
the  disorder,  and  strength  of  the  patient. 

Qjr*  The  Pliarrn.  U.  S.  and  PhiL  with  scarcely  any  cliange,  admit  the  above, 

VnroM  TABaoi.   Ywum  Nicotiam  Tabaci.  B. 

Tobacco  fPine. 

Take  of  the  dried  leaves  of  Tobacco,  one  ounrc;  Spanish  white  wine^ 
one pound.^Maceraie  for  9evm  daya^  and  then  attain  the  liquor*  £• 

Wine  teens  to  estract  more  fullj  the  active  principles  of  the  t«H 
hteeoy  than  either  water  or  spirit  taken  separateir. 

OC/*  Our  three  pbsmacopoclas  coincide  in  the  sbove  romuU,  eioept  that  a 
pink  of  wine  ia  dife«ted  initead  of  a  pound. 

ViNUM  Vekatri.  L,    TVinc  of  IVhite  Hellebore* 

Takt  of  WhUe  hMbort,  four  ouneetg  fRnt^  one  pi$it^Maeeraie  for 
fen  Say  8^  and  ftUer, 

CCy  Our  three  pbarmaeopttias  unite  in  this  formula,  under  the  title  of  Vinum 
Tentri  albi. 

We  may  add  at  the  coDcluaion  of  these  formula,  that  the  U.  S.  and  N.  York 
Pkarm>  dvect  the  num«don  for  ten  days.  That  of  FkiL  for  fonrtcen.  If 
peopctlx  frequently  shaken,  a  week  is  amply  luiBcient  to  eitnct  all  the 
vittnes  of  any  uigicdient. 

w. 

WINT£RA  ARQMATICA.  £.    fFmier'9  Bark. 

Polyandna  TM/ngt/fda.  Nat  Ord.  Jfi^noKn^  Joss. 

This  is  the  produce  of  a  tree,  growing  about  the  southern  promon 
tory  of  America.  It  was  first  discovered  on  the  coast  ot  Magellan, 
by  Captain  Winter,  in  the  year  1567:  the  sailors  then  employed  the 
bark  as  a  spice,  and  afterwards  found  it  serviceable  in  the  ecnrv^; 
for  which  purpose  it  is,  at  preient,  also  sometimes  made  nse  of  m 
diet  drinks.  The  true  Winter's  bark  is  not  often  met  with  in  the 
shops,  Canella  alba  being  generallj  substituted  for  it;  and  bj  some 
thejr  are  reckoned  to  be  the  saroei  there  is,  however,  a  considerable 
difference  betwixt  them  in  appearance*  and  a  greater  in  r|uality. 
The  Winter's  bark  is  in  large  pieces,  more  of  a  cinnamon  colour 
than  the  canella,  and  tastes  much  wanner,  and  more  pungent.  Its 
smell  resembles  that  of  cascarilla.  Its  virtues  reside  in  a  very  hot, 
stimulant,  essential  oil. 

Thia  is  admitted  by  the  name  of  W  intera,  in  tlic  primary  list  of  the  V,  & 
and  the  secondary  of  the  FML  PkamL  That  of  If.  York  calls  it  Wintcne  Cor- 
tes. DeCsndolkconsideciitsithepiodoceofthe  J>yMw  IFi^^ 
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Z. 

ZANTUORUIZA  APIIFOLIA— XANTHORHIZA. 

Zanthohhiza  Tixctoria. 
Fdhw  Boot.   Farsiey-UoMd  Yellow  Boot.    The  Boot. 

This  is  a  native  plant  of  North  Carolina,  first  lurought  by  the  late 
John  Bartiam  from  that  State,  and  planted  in  his  garden  at  Kingsess, 
in  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  where  it  has  continued  to  flourish  in 
a  most  luxuriant  manner.  It  is  denominated  Simplicissima  by  Mar» 
shall,  ^pii/oHaby  L'Herretier,  and  Marboisia^  by  Mr.  William  Bar- 
tram,  in  honour  of  Mr.  l)c  Marbois.  ZniithorhizaTinctonaiaamore 
expressive  name,  than  any  it  has  yet  received. 

Dr.  Woodhouse  has  given  an  excellent  account  of  this  valuable 
plant,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Medical  depository  of  New  York, 
from  which  the  present  extract  is  taken. 

The  stems  are  three  feet  high,  and  somewhat  thicker  than  a 

Soose-quili.  The  root  it  fitmi  three  to  twelve  Inches  long,  and  about 
le  diameter  of  a  man's  little  finger,  sending  off  numerous  scions. 
The  leaves  are  placed  alternately,  having  long  petioles  and  |Nnnat- 
'ed,  terminating  in  an  odd  one;  the  follicles  sessile,  and  lacerated 
deeply  on  their  edges.  The  peduncles  are  branchy,  and  placed  im- 
meaiately  beneath  the  first  leaves,  from  which  cause  the  flowers 
appear  before  the  leaves,  very  early  in  the  sprin";.'' 

The  stem  and  root  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour^  and  possess  a 
strong  bitter  taste. 

The  zaiitJiorliizd  tindorm  contains  a  gum  and  resin,  both  of  which 
are  intensely  bitter;  the  resin  is  more  abundant  than  the  gum. 

It  imparts  a  drab  colour  to  cloth,  and  a  handsome  yellow  to  silk; 
bnt  the  dye  will  not  take  on  cotton  or  linen. 

The  watery  extract  of  the  grated  roots  mixed  with  alum,  and 
added  to  Prussian  blue,  was  first  used  by  Mr.  James  Bertram,  for 
^colouring  plants,  and  the  plumage  of  birds,  of  a  green  colour.  The 
'green  is  far  more  lively  and  elegant  than  that  made  with  gamboge, 
and  Prussian  blue,  which  is  generally  used  for  painting  in  water  co- 
lours, and  stands  well  in  the  shade,  but  soon  contracts  a  dull  colour 
when  exposed  to  a  bright  light,  and  to  a  high  temperature.  Various 
subjects  coloured  by  tlus  green,  and  inclosed  in  a  book,  were  as 
liveljr  after  one  year,  as  when  first  painted. 

It  is  a  strong  and  pleasant  bitter,  and  preferable  to  all  our  native 
bitters.   It  sits  easy  on  the  stomach  in  the  dose  of  two  scruplee. 

The  colour  of  the  leaves  appears  to  reside  in  a  resin,  which  is  al» 
tered  by  the  combined  action  of  li|^t  and  oxygen,  by  either  of  which 
separately,  it  cannot  be  affected. 

As  the  zanthorhiza  is  a  strpng  and  pleasant  bitter,  it  promises  to 
become  a  valuable  addition  to  the  American  Materia  Medica.  Dr. 
Woodhouse  often  used  the  powdered  stem  and  root  of  the  zantho- 
rhiza  with  succe.ss,  in  the  dose  of  two  scruples  to  an  adult,  in  many 
of  those  diseases  in  which  bitters  are  recommended,  but  generally 
combined  with  otiier  remedies.  It  is  a  medicine  which  sits  easy  on 
the  stomach,  and  pi-oduces  no  disagreeable  ellects. 

at/*  Thtt  it  admitted  into  aU  our  three  pharmacopccias.  The  Jf^  IM  spell- 
ing  it  as  the  first  above,  the  O.  S,  and  Pkl  at  the  tecond,  and  the  Phil  pUc- 
■ng  It  in  the  secondary  Itst 
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ZANTUOXYLUM  CLAVA  HERCl  LIS. 

Prickhf  Ji9h.  '  Tooth-aehe  Tree.   The  Bark. 

The  bark  is  a  Yerj  powerful  stimulanty  and  exerts  its  cflects  on 
the  saliwy  glands,  wnen  applied  fbthe  month  and  external  fances, 
«Bd  even  when  taken  into  the  stomach.  The  seed  vessels  possess  the 
same  property.  It  has  been  given  internally  in  rhenmatism.  Another 

species,  tlie  zanthoxylum  fraxinifolium,  (Xahthoxtlum  Fraxineum, 
V.  iV.  York  and  FhiL  Pharm.^  the  same  diversity  nf  Z.  and  X. 
occurring  in  tlic  speHino;  of  the  name,  as  in  the  precedin*^, )  is  a  ve- 
getable endued  vvitli  very  active  powers.  A  spirituiui^  infusion  of 
the  berries  is  much  esteemed  in  Virginia,  in  vir)lent  colic.  They  are 
both  more  active  than  mezereoD,  and  are  well  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  our  physicians.* 

It  is  a  native  of  Jamaica,  and  other  tropical  countries,  where  it 

frowa  to  tiie  height  of  sixteen  feet,  and  is  about  twelve  inches  in 
iameter.  llis  straight  tree  somewhat  reeembles  the  common  ash: 
the  bark  of  the  trunk  is  covered  with  namerous  prickles;  and  the 
wood  is  of  a  bright  yellow  cast. 

The  wood  of  the  zanthoxylum  is  chiefly  employed  for  the  beading 
of  hogsheads,  for  bedsteads,  and  numerous  other  purposes;  it  also 
possesses  remarkable  medicinal  virtues.  The  fre<*li  juice  expre«=«ed 
from  the  roots,  aflibrds  certain  relief  in  the  painful  disease,  termed 
dry  belly-ache.  This  important  fact  was  discovered  in  the  West  In- 
dies, by  watching  a  female  slave,  who  collected  the  root  in  the  woods, 
and  gave  two  spoonfuls  of  its  juice  to  a  negro,  sulfering  under  that 
colic,  at  an  interval  of  two  hours.  Such  medicine  occasioned  a  pro- 
Ibond,  hot  composed  sleep,  for  twelve  hoiirsi  when  all  sense  of  pain, 
and  other  distressing  symptoms,  had  vanished:  the  cure  was  com- 
pleted, by  giving  an  infusion  of  the  expressed  root  in  water,  by  way 
of  diet  drink.  Further,  the  juice  of  the  prickly  yellow  wood,  when 
preserved  in  rum,  and  administered  in  doses  not  exceeding  a  wine- 
glassful,  has  eflectually  removed  the  most  obstinate  epileptic  fits;  but 
Dr.  Henry  lias  not  mentioned  the  manner  in  which  this  preparation 
ought  to  be  inanaf^ed. 

To  the  above  observations  of  Dr.  Wiiiich,  the  foUowing  by  Dr. 
Mease,  are  added:  ( Dom.  Ency.) 

Two  species  grow  in  the  United  States. 

1.  Zanthoxylum  fraxin^oHum^  or  ash-leaved  zanthoxylam,  grow- 
ing in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland:  and  zanthoxylum  clavis  hercii- 
lisy  or  prickly  yellow  wood,  which  grows  in  the  more  southern 
states. 

The  bark  and  capsules  are  of  a  hot,  acrid  taste,  and  when  a  small 
qnantity  is  chewed,  powerfully  promotes  the  flow  of  saliva.  It  is 
used  in  this  way  to  relieve  the  tooth -ache.  A  tincture  of  the  same 
parts  of  the  tree,  is  a  common  country  remedy  for  the  chronic  rheu- 
matism. 

In  the  "West  Indies,  a  decoction  of  the  bhrk  is  used  with  great 
success,  as  an  internal  remedy,  and  a\$o  as  a  wash  for  foul  ulcers, 
which  it  powerfullv  cleanses,  and  disposes  to  healthy  grauulations. 
The  powdered  bark  is  also  mixed  witn  the  dressings.  In  the  London 

*  Barton's  ColleGtioDi,  Part  L  p.  35. 53.  Put  n.  p.  58. 
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Medical  and  Physical  Journal^  volume  second,  and  following,  ther« 
are  several  cases  related  of  the  e&cacj  of  this  medicioe  in  the  above 
disease. 

O:^  Fkmmkt fiif  ike  txiimUim  of  Xunthoxi/line,  from  ike  BaHk  flf  AillMf- 
btm  Fmxiruum.  By  Edward  Staples,'  M.  D. — Digest  0M  put  or  the  braked 

bark  in  two  parts  of  pure  water  for  three  days  at  the  common  temperature  of 
the  air;  to  this,  add  cig-ht  parts  of  alcohol  of  35°  Baumuj  and  suflcr  a  further 
digestion  witli  occasional  agitation  for  three  days.  Separate  the  tincture  from 
the  dregs  of  the  btfk,  and  wuh  the  dregs  with  two  or  three  ouiicet  of  alcohol 
of  35°.  Concentrate  the  tincture  bv  distillation  in  a  water  bath,  to  about  one- 
fourth  the  quantity  obtained  by  filtration,  &c.;  when  thus  reduced,  ami  w  liile 
jret  warm,  throw  the  concentrated  tincture  into  about  eight  parts  of  pure  wa- 
ter of  the  teroperatuie  190^  Fahr*  Set  the  vessel  containing  the  substaaee 
picpared  as  above,  :Lside  to  eool  gradually!  when  cold,  thin  scaly  crystals  of  t 
greenish  cnlnnr  will  be  found  on  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  vessel;  these 
crystals  arc  formed  of  Xanthoxyline,  and  some  impurities  intimately  connected 
witli  them,  hi  u  greenisli  fixed  oil.  When  tliese  crystals  are  treated  with  sul' 
phurie  xther,  mvt^  to  femove  the  oil*  md  boiling  aleohol  afterwaid^  the 
Xanthoxyline  may  be  obtained  in  crystal^  transparent,  and  nearly  wldte--4h^ 
fbrm  as  the  alcohol  becomes  cold. 

Xanthoxyline  is  a  compound  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbon,  in  propor- 
'ttsoi  not  ascertained.  It  is  somewhat  analogous  to  piperine.. 

The  bark  of  Xanthoxylum  Fraxineum,  besides  fibrous  substance,  and  the 
peculiar  vegetable  principle  above  alhulcd  to,  which  I  have  named  Xanthoxy- 
line in  reference  to  the  genera  of  the  plant,  from  which  tlie  hark  is  obtained, 
ContMns  also  a  volatile  oil,  fixed  greenish  oil,  resin,  nwcilagc  iu  2>mall  c^i^uantity, 
jBd  eoloiitiaff  matter. 


7.190|  lammable,  8oft«  clogging  the  file;  fnsible  at  700®;  vaporiza- 
blej  a  powerful  agent  in  the  phenomena  of  galvanismi  oxydized  br 
fusion;  at  a  red  heat  it  catches  fire,  and  emits  white  films  of  oxyu, 
which  contain  aboat  0.33  oxyg^j  it  is  soluble  in  hjdrogen;  it  com- 
bines with  phoiphomSt  sulphur*  arsenic,  antlmonj,  and  mercury;  it 
easily  decomposes  water;  it  is  oxjrdiz«d  and  dissolved  bjr  almost  all 
tlie  acids.    Oxjdt  white  iilms. 


1.  Combined  with  a  |^ter  or  less  proportion  of  carbonic  acid. 

Calamine, 

2.  Combined  with  sulphur.  Blende. 

3.  Combined  with  suiphuric  acid,  generally  in  solution. 

Tiie  ores  of  zinc  are  rarely  worked  bj  themselves,  or  with  the 
sole  intention  of  extracting  zinc,  btit  are  generally  melted  with  the 
lead  ores,  particularly  galena,  which  they  commonly  accompany. 
By  this  process  the  zinc  is  obtained  in  two  forms;  part  f»f  it  is  sub- 
limed in  the  state  of  an  oxyd.  and  attaches  itself  to  the  rijininey  of 
the  furnace  in  the  form  of  a  gray,  granular,  earthy-like  incrusta- 
tion, which  is  known  by  the  liame  of  tutty  or  cadmia:  part  of  it  is 
sublimed  in  its  nutallic  form,  and  is  condensed  in  the  throat  of  the 
chimney  in  sinall  grains,  which  are  afterwards  melted  in  a  crucible, 


nnd  cast  in  ingots. 
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Carinthia  .  •  5.598 
Hungary,  .  .  3.434 
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Ziiiet  CaaboitAs  iMinjitus.  E.  CALAMfNAnis.  />.   Calamisa.  L, 

Impure  Carbonat  of  Zinc.  Calamine. 

This  mineral  is  found  plentifully  in  England,  Germany,  and  other 
countries,  either  in  distinct  mines,  or  intermingled  with  the  ores  of 
different  metals.  It  is  usually  of  a  grayish,  brownish,  yelluwish,  or 
pale  reddish  colour;  witiMut  lustfe,  or  transparency  i  nocture  com- 
moDlj  oneTen  or  earthj;  considerablj  hard,  though  not  snffieiently 
so  as  to  strike  fire  with  steel.  Before  the  blow-pipe  it  decrepitates, 
but  does  not  melt,  and  becomes  ycllowert  and  is  soblimed.  It  is 
partly  soluble  in  acids,  and  often  effiurvesces  with  them*  It  is  ad- 
mitted into  the  U,  S.  Pharm, 

Mr.  Smithson  has  analysed  seYeral  varieties  of  Calamine. 

Sp.  Gray.     Ox.  of  Zinc     Carb.  AckL  VateB.  Quartz. 
Derbyshire,  .    4.333     .     65.2     .  34.8 

'  64.8     .  35.2 

71.4     .     13.5     .  15.1 

G8.3     .     .     .     .  4.4    .  25. 

38   12.     .  50. 

Calamine  is  generally  roasted  before  it  comes  into  the  shops,  to 
render  it  more  easily  reducible  into  a  fine  powder.  In  this  state  it 
is  employed  in  collyria,  ao:ainst  defluxions  of  thin,  acrid  humours 
upon  ihc  eyes,  lur  drying  up  mui&t  running  ulcers,  and  healiug  ex- 
ooriatioos. 

CaRBONAS  ZiNCI  ImPURUS  PliiCPARATUS.  E, 

Prtj^attd  ImfiWB  Carbonat  of  Zinc* 

The  impure  eaHwnat  of  zinc,  after  being  roaeted  by  ihoee  who  make 
it  prepared  in  the  tame  way  as  carbonat  tflkne. 

As  this  oxyd  of  zinc  is  intended  for  external  application,  and  often 
to  parts  very  easily  u  i  itated,  too  much  pains  cannot  be  bestowed  in 
reducing  it  to  a  tine  powder.— Admitted  into  all  the  tiiree  Phama- 
coponas. 

ZlKCl  OXYDUM  ImPURUM.  E.     TlTTIA.  D* 

Impure  Oxi/d  of  Zinc,  Tutty. 
It  is  moderately  imrd  and  ponderous;  of  a  brownish  colour,  and 
full  of  small  protuberances  on  the  outside;  smooth  and  yellowish 
within;  some  pieces  have  a  blui&h  cast,  from  minute  globules  of  zinc 
in  its  metallic  form.  Tutty  is  celebrated  as  an  ophmnlnnc,  and  fre- 
quently employed  as  snch  in  nngaents  and  collyna.^*-Admitted  into 
me  U.  8.  and  N.  York  Pharm. 

UXYDUM  ZiNCI  lurUHUU  PrJEPARATUM.  E.    Tlt  IA  Pll^ErAllATA. 

Prtpared  hnpure  Oxyd  of  Zinc   Prepared  TuUy. 
ft  is  prepared  as  ew^onat  ofKme. 

This  oxyd  is  prepared  for  external  use  only. 

OxYDUM  ZlMOl.  £•  J)»  FlOIU^  ZlMOI. 

Oxydof2Sne.   Ifowere  of  Zinc 

Lei  a  large  crucible  bepUjiced  in  a  furiutcefdlcd  with  live  coals,  so  ae 
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to  be  somewhat  inclined  towards  Us  mouths  and  when  the  bottom 

of  the  rrnciblc  is  modcrafehf  red^  throve  info  it  a  smaU  piece  of  zinc j 
about  Ike  weight  of  a  drachm.  The  zinc  soon  iujlames,  and  is  at 
the  same  time  converted  into  white  flakes,  which  are  to  be  from 
time  to  time  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  metal  with  an  iron 
spatula^  that  the  combustion  tnaj  be  more  complete;  ami  at  last^ 
when  the  zinc  ceases  to  Jlanie^  the  oxyd  of  zinc  is  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  erueible.  Having  put  in  another  piece  of  annCf  the  operatien  u 
to  be  r^eated^  and  may  be  repeated  as  often  a»  it  Mcenartf.  LoMt- 
ly,  the  oxifd  of  zinc  ie  to  be  prepared  in  the  $ame  way  a$  lAe  cor- 
bonatoflime.  E. 

This  is  an  instance  of  simple  oxjdizement.  At  a  red  iteat,  zinc 
attracts  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  so  strongly,  that  it  is  quickl  j 
covered  with  a  crust  of  white  oxjd,  which  prevents  the  air  from  act- 
ing on  the  metal  below;  and  therefore  we  are  desired  to  operate  only 

on  small  pieces  at  a  time,  and  to  place  the  crucible  so  that  we  may 
easily  take  out  tlie  oxjd  formed,  and  introduce  fresh  pieces  of  zinc* 
As  soon  as  the  crust  of  oxyd  is  broken  or  removed,  the  zinc  inflames, 
and  burns  with  a  brilliant  white  or  greenish  blue  flame,  being  at  the 
same  time  converted  into  very  light  white  iiocculi.  To  save  these 
as  much  as  possible,  we  are  directed  to  use  a  very  deep  and  large 
crucible,  ana  to  cover  it  with  an  inverted  crucible.  But  as  wc  must 
uot  cover  it  so  as  tu  prevent  the  access  oi  the  air,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  latter  precaution  be  of  much  service.  The  <^reater  part 
of  the  zinc,  is,  however,  oxydized  in  tl^  cmcibley  without  bein^  pre- 
viously cmiverted  into  vapouri  and  as  this  portion  of  the  oxyd  is  al- 
ways mixed  with  particles  of  zinc^  it  is  necessary  to  separate  them 
by  trituration  and  elutriation. 

The  oxyd  thus  obtained  is  of  a  pure  white  colour,  without  smell 
or  taste,  infusible  and  fixed  in  the  fire,  insoluble  in  water  or  alcohol, 
and  entirely  soluble  in  acids.  The  presence  of  lead  in  it  is  <letected 
by  sulphuric  acid,  which  forn\s  in  that  case  an  insoluble  sulphat  of 
lead.  The  white  oxyd  of  zioc  contains  82.15  zinc,  and  17*85 
oxygen. 

Mr.  Phillips  recommends,  instead  uf  this  tedious  process,  an 
oxyd,  or  rather  a  subcarbonat  prepared  by  decomposinj^  sulphat  of 
zinc  by  subcarbonat  of  potash.  If  solutions,  consisting  or  about 
eight  parts  of  the  former,  and  five  of  the  latter,  be  boiled  together 

for  a  short  time,  a  very  light  white  precipitate  is  obtained,  contain- 
ing about  twelve  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid.  Should  the  sulphat  of 
zinc  be  contaminated  with  oxyd  of  iron,  it  may  be  separated  by 
potash,  previous  to  the  precipitation  of  the  oxyd  of  zinc  by  the  sub- 
carbonat. 

Medical  use. — ^Vliite  oxyd  of  ziuc  is  applied  externally  as  a  de- 
tergent and  exsiccant  remedy.  AVith  twice  its  weight  of  axunge,  it 
forms  an  excellent  application  to  deep  chaps,  or  excoriated  nipples. 
But  besides  being  applied  externally,  it  has  also  been  used  inter- 
nally. In  doses  from  one  to  seven  or  eight  grains,  it  has  been  widi 
celebrated  in  the  cure  of  epi^^^psy  and  several  spasmodic  alfections: 
and  there  a  n  ^ufllcient  testimonies  of  their  good  effects,  where  toiuc 
remedies  in  those  aileclions  are  proper. 

QC/*  The  N.  Yiirh  und  Pfiil.  Pharfns.  under  the  name  of  Oxyd  of  Zinc,  direct 
a  pound  of  sulphat  of  zioc  to  be  dissolved  in  four  pints  (one  pint,  N,  York,J  of 
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distilled  water;  to  which  sufficient  water  of  ammonia  is  added.  The  pveci^ 
pitAte  u  to  be  washed  repeatedly,  and  dried  oo  a  aand  bath. 

Sulphas  Ziwoi.  £,  D.  L»   Yitriolvii  Album* 
Suiphat  of  Zmc.    WMit  VUrioL 

Take  of  Zinc,  cut  into  small  pieces,  three  ounces;  Sulphuric  acid,  five 
ounces;  Water,  twenty  ounces. — Mix  them,  and  when  the  effer- 
tf^eenee  ia  finished^  digest  the  mixture  for  a  little  on  hot  sandi 
then  $iram  the  decanted  liquor  ihrough  paper,  and  after  proper 
evaporationf  set  it  apart  that  it  may  crystaUixe. 

This  is  chiefly  foand  nAtive  in  the  mines  of  Goslar,  sometimes  in 
tnusparent  pieces,  but  more  commonly  in  the  form  of  white  efflo- 
rescencesy  wnich  are  dissolved  in  water,  and  afterwards  reduced  by 
evaporation  and  crystallization,  into  large  masses.  But  as  native 
suiphat  of  zinc  is  seldom  pure,  it  is  ordered  to  be  prepared. 

The  sulphut  of  zinc  of  commerce  is  never  pure,  but  always jCOII- 
tains  iron,  copper,  and  a  little  lead.  From  the  mode  of  its  prepa- 
ration, there  is  also  a  deliciency  of  acid  and  water  of  crvstallization. 
The  means  directed  for  purifying  it  by  the  London  and  Dublin  col- 
leges will  supply  tliese,  but  do  not  separate  the  foreiijn  metals,  ex- 
cept perliaps  tlie  lead.  If,  therefore,  a  pure  suiphat  of  zinc  be  want- 
ed, we  mayi  according  to  the  directions  uf  the  Edinburgh  college, 
dissolve  pure  zinc  in  pure  sulphuric  acid^  but  we  believe  this  pro- 
cess is  very  rarely  practised,  especially  as  the  common  i^lphatof 
zinc  may  be  sufficiently  purified  by  exposing  it  in  solution  to  the 
air,  by  which  means  red  oxyd  of  iron  is  precipitated;  and  by  digest- 
ing it  upon  pure  zinc,  which  precipitates  the  other  metals. 

Suiphat  of  zinc  crystallizes  in  tetrahedral  prisms,  terminated  by 
pyramids.  It  has  a  metallic,  styptic  taste;  eflloresces  slowly  when 
exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  soluble  in  2.5  parts  of  water  at  60°,  and  in 
much  less  boiling  water.  It  is  not  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  the  alkalies  and  earths,  hydronjureted  sulphurets  and  sul- 
phureted  hydrogurets.  Itcon&ibts  uf  £0  oxyd  of  z.inc,  40  acid,  and 
40  water  of  crystallization. 

Jkedieal  «««•— Suiphat  of  zinc,  in  doses  from  ten  grains  to  half  a 
drachm,  operates  almost  instantly  as  an  emetic,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  perfectly  safe.  It  is  therefore  given  when  immediate  vomit- 
ing is  required,  as  in  cases  where  poison  has  been  swallowed.  Br 
employing  it  internally  in  smaller  doses,  it  acts  as  a  tonic;  and 
some  thinK  it  in  every  case,  preferable  to  tlie  oxyfl  of  zinc. 

Externally,  it  is  used  as  a  styptic  application  to  stop  hemorrha- 
gies;  diminish  increased  discharges,  as  gonorrhoea;  and  to  cure  ex- 
ternal inflammations  arising  from  debility  and  relaxation  of  the 
blood-vessels,  as  in  some  cases  of  ophthalmia. 

We  may  observe,  that  altliough  the  American  i'hai-macopoeia  em- 
ploys this  salt  as  the  basis  of  some  of  its  preparations,  it  is  not,  it- 
sell,  introduced  into  its  lists  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

OC^The  Pkarm.  U*  &  and  iV.  York  admit  the  suiphat  of  zinc  among  their 
raw  materials.  That  of  PhiL  j^ivcs  a  formula  but  little  different  from  the 
above — directing  four  ounces  of  zinc,  six  of  acid,  and  four  pints  of  water. 

SoLuno  SuLFBATis  ZiMoi.  S,    Sokitton  of  Sk^ihat  of  Zinc 

Take  of  Suiphat  of  zinc^  sixteen  grams;  fVater,  eight  ounces;  Di- 
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luted  sulphuric  acid^  sixteen  drops. — Dt890he  the  sulphat  of  zinC 

in  the  water,  then  havins^  added  the  acid,  filter  through  paper. 

The  acid  is  here  added  to  dissolve  the  excess  of  oxyd  of  zinc, 
which  the  common  sulphat  often  contains.  This  solution  is  of  a 
strength  proper  for  injecting  into  the  urethra  in  gonorrhoea^  or  ap- 
plying to  the  eyes  in  chronic  ophthalmia. 

LiquoR  Aluminis  Comi'ositus.  L.    Compound  Solution  of  Alum, 
Take  of  Alum^  V'it violated  zinc,  of  each,  half  an  ounce;  Boiling 
distilled  water,  two pinis. — Four  ihe.walcr  on  the  aaUs  in  a  gUui 

vessel,  and  strain. 

Tliis  water  was  long  known  in  the  shops,  under  the  title  QtAqua 
aluminosa  Bateana. 

It  is  used  for  cleansing  and  healing  ulcers  and  wouudsj  and  for 
removing  cutaneous  eruptions,  the  part  being  bathed  with  it  hot, 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  It  is  Mmetimea  likewiM  employed  at  a 
ODlljrivm;  and  as  an  inaction  in  gonorrhoea  and  floor  albnsy  when 
not  accompanied  with  virulence. 

SoLUTio  AcETATis  ZiNci.  E.    Solutiou  of  Jlcetot  of  Zinc. 

Take  of  Sulphat  of  zinc,  one  drachm;  Jlcetat  of  leadnfour  scruples; 
Distilled  water,  twenty  ounces. — Dissolve  each  salt  separately  in 
ten  otmcts  of  waler^  mix  the  solutions,  and  filter  the  Uquar. 

If  thiatis  suftered  to  crystallize,  it  forms  the  Acetat  or  Zinc  of 
the  U.  S.  and  N.  Fork  Phamu  That  of  Phil,  directs  it  on  a  larger 
acale«  ImI  the  result  must  be  the  same*  It  directs  the  proportions 
of  6  ounces  of  sulphat  of  zinc,  and  8  ounces  of  acetat  of  lead,  with 
a  ^llon  of  distilled  water. 

This  is  a  case  of  double  elective  attraction,  the*  lead  combining 
and  forming;  an  insoluble  compound  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  while 
the  zinc  unites  with  the  acetic  acid,  and  remains  in  solution. 

The  acetat  of  zinc  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation  in  talcky  crys- 
tal It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  ia  decomposed  bj  beat.  It  is  not 
poisonous. 

"When  crystallized  acetat  of  lead  and  sulphat  of  zinc  arc  tritura- 
ted together,  the  mixture  presently  becomes  moist,  which  is  owing 
to  the  new  compounds  combining  with  less  water  of  crystallization  ^ 
than  the  originiu  salts,  by  which  means  a  portion  of  the  water  ia  dis- 
ensa^ed  in  its  fluid  form. 

medieal  we. — ^The  solution  of  acetat  of  nnc,  is,  with  many  prac- 
titioners,  desenredly  much  esteemed  as  an  astringent  collyrium,  and 
injection.  The  solution  in  spirit  of  wine,  of  the  Dublin  college,  ia 
stronger  and  more  stimulant  than  that  in  water  of  the  Edinburgh. 

TiiiaTuiu  AoETATis  Ziifoi.  D,   Thwiure  of  Jicetat  9f  Zim* 
Take  ^  Sufyhai  of  zme^  Aettat  of  kali^  each^  one  otmce^THhuvIe 
them  tegeth^^  mid  add  antflnt  of  rectified  emrit  o/wine.^Maee- 
rate  for  a  toeeft,  with  oeeaeitmai  agitationt  and ttram  through  paper. 

VARIA. 

RATTLESNAKE  POISON. 
|C7*  Although  the  poison  of  the  Ttper  has  been  expariMnled  with. 
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md  even  swallowed  with  impunityt  it  has  iiot»  we  hdievet  e%er  been 
tried  with  a  view  to  any  medicinal  powers  it  may  possess.  The  fol- 
lowing communication  to  the  Editor,  respecting  the  poison  of  the 
Rattlesnake  is  of  much  interest,  and  may  possibly,  as  the  author 
suggests,  lead  sooner  or  later  to  its  employment  in  medicine. 

Fauquier^  rit^nia,  1924, 
"  After  a  review  of  animal,  vegetable,  mineral,  and  xrial  poisons,  relative 
and  positive,  in  their  immediate  and  remote  effects  on  the  three  grand  func- 
tionsy  aniiDaJ,  vital,  and  Datural{  seeing  that  th#  horse  and  dog  are  said  to  im- 
prove OB  arten!c»  it  fiult  to  poison  the  falco-casifragus;  seeing  that  swine 
devour  in  safety  rattlesnakes,  regardless  of  their  venomous  bites;  and  that  caiv 
bonic  acid  gas,  deleterious  in  ih-j  hings,  is  innocent,  nay,  salutary,  in  the  sto- 
mach; I  niudc  myself,  ct  ulii,  subjects  of  experiments  with  the  poison  of  the 
rattlesnake,  (crotaius  horridus.)  My  moral  views  of  men,  principles,  and 
things,  forbade  me  pushin^^  these  experiments  on  others,  whose  safety  is  wj 
professional  study,  (not  the  wild  play  of  philosophic  fancy,)  so  far  as  I  extend- 
ed them  on  myself.  This  animal  substance  is  the  true  Samson  of  the  Materia 
Hedica,  and  I  anticipate  the  time  when  rattlesnakes  will  be  reared  for  medici- 
nal purposes,  as  the  poppy  and  palroa  christi  are  now.  Old  scholastic  dogmas 
Aj  before  modem  science  as  chaff  before  the  win(L  I  well  remember  when 
there  v.  -ts  us  much  ceremony  in  giving  a  dose  of  calomel  ns  christening  a  child 
in  a  country  church.  The  effects  of  this  poison  are  wonderful,  as  ethereal  de- 
lights of  long  contlouance,  (say,  for  days,)  whereas  the  eHects  of  opium, 
hyosdamos,  and  kctucariaro,  soon  fiide  away  t  it  reddens  the  blood  and  md^es 
the  faded  cheek  to  glow  with  the  rose  of  youthful  health;  it  is  a  great  corrector 
of  morbid  resin  of  bile;  it  drives  away  typhus,  (Tu^jc,)  and  replaces  the  mind 
'  on  her  native  throne,  to  adm'u*e  the  beauties  of  creation,  and  inspire  the  soul 
with  physico-theology. 

**  N.  B.  I  n^xed,  by  Inction,  in  a  glass  mortar  and  pestle,  the  bags,  ▼eaom 
and  all,  taken  from  two  teeth  of  a  large  and  vigorous  rattlesnake,  with  some 
cbcc&e,  and  then  divided  the  mass  into  one  hundred  pills,  of  winch  I  occasion- 
ally took,  sometimes  one,  at  other  times  two,  three,  or  four  pills  a  day;  a  ge- 
noil  dropsy  suoeeedcd  the  first  state  of  heavenly  sensalionsy  which  has  not 
even  at  this  day  fully  gone  off*  being  <oe»  now,  March,  1827*  subject  to  swcH* 
ings  in  the  evening. 

**The  diseases  of  the  lymphatic  and  arterial  systems  are  never  benefited  by 
the  use  of  rattlesnake  poison,  but  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems  are 
speedily  roused  into  action:  palsy  is  much  benefited:  old  rheumatisms  are  re- 
moved or  relieved:  the  passions  of  tlie  mind  arc  wonderfully  excited:  delirium 
in  typhus  fever,  attended  with  muttcrings,  (lyphomania,)  is  almost  immediately 
removed,  and  a  serene  mind,  expressive  of  pleasure  follows.  Melancholy  is 
quickly  changed  into  gay  anticipations:  old  iores  are  unifbrmly  injuredi  on 
one  occasion,  the  old  cicatrix  opened,  and  was  difficult  to  heal  silsfWatdt. 
▲n  idiot  became  improved  in  intellect. 

"  JAMES  WESTWOOD  WALLACE." 


CUCUMBSR. 

Dr.  CoxK, 

Sir, — Your  remarks  on  the  squirting  cucumber  have  reminded  me  of  an  ac- 
tive property  possessed  by  the  common  cucumber  of  our  gardens,  which  I  had 
not  known  of  before  last  summer:  thinking  the  het  might  probably  be  new 
and  interesting  to  yourself,  I  havo  ventured  to  communicate  it  By  some  ex- 
periments which  1  made  last  summer,  I  found  the  juice  of  that  part  of  the  vine 
which  joins  the  fniit  to  possess  active  rubefacient  properties.  This  may,  per- 
haps^ serve  as  a  clue  to  more  useful  discoveries  by  those  better  calculated  to 
iatesligaln  the  M^eet  than* 

Tour  popil  and  obedient  servant, 

A.  Jacxsoir,  of  Virginia. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  OPERATIONS. 


ON  THE  COLLECTIOK  AND  PRESERVATION  OF  SIMPLES. 

Each  of  the  kingdoms  of  nature  famiihet  ardoles  which  are  employed  in 
medicine',  either  in  theirnatiuml  sUte»  or  after  they  have  been  prepKKd  by 

the  art  of  pharmacy. 

In  collecting  these,  attention  must  be  paid  to  select  such  as  are  noit  WMiiid 
and  perfeet,  to  separate  from  them  whatever  is  injured  or  decayed,  and  to  free  * 
tilem  from  all  forcig-n  matters  adhcrinji:  to  them. 

Those  precautions  must  be  taken  which  are  best  fitted  for  preserving  them. 
They  must,  in  general,  be  defended  from  the  efi'ects  of  muisture,  too  great 
heat,  or  cold,  and  confined  air. 

When  their  activity  depends  on  volatile  principles^  they  must  be  preserred 
from  the  contact  of  the  air  as  much  as  possible. 

As  the  vegetable  kingdom  presents  us  with  the  greatest  number  of  simples, 
and  the  substances  belonging  to  it  are  the  least  constant  in  their  properties, 
and  most  subject  to  decay,  it  becomea  necesstfy  to  ^ve  a  few  general  mica 
for  their  collection  and  prc<;c'Pvation. 

Vegetable  matters  should  be  collected  in  the  countries  where  they  are  indi- 
genous; and  those  which  grow  wild,  in  diy  soils,  and  high  situations,  fully  ex- 
pMed  to  the  air  and  sun,  are  in  general  to  be  preferrad  to  those  whien  are 
Oultivated,  or  which  grow  in  moist,  low,  shady,  or  confined  places. 

Roots  which  are  annual,  should  be  collected  before  tiiey  shoot  out  their 
stalks  or  flowers;  biennial  roots  in  the  harvest  of  the  first,  or  spring  of  the  se- 
cond year;  perennial  roots,  either  in  spring,  before  the  sap  has  begun  to 
moant,  or  in  hanreat,  after  it  has  returned. 

Those  which  are  worm-eaten,  (except  some  resinous  roots,)  or  whicli  are 
decayed,  arc  to  be  rejected.  The  others  arc  iinmcillatel}'  to  be  cleaned  with 
a  brush  and  cold  water,  letting  them  lie  in  it  as  short  a  time  as  possible}  and 
the  fibrea  and  little  roots,  when  not  essential,  are  to  be  cut  away. 

Roots  which  consist  principally  of  fibres,  and  have  but  a  small  tap,  may  be 
immediately  dried.  If  they  be  juicy,  and  not  aromatic,  this  may  be  done  by 
heat,  not  exceeding  100°  of  Fahrenheit;  but  if  aromatic,  by  simply  exposing 
them,  and  frequently  turning  them  in  a  current  of  cold,  dry  air;  if  very  thidc 
and  strong^,  they  are  to  be  split  or  cut  into  slices,  and  strung-  upon  threads;  if 
covered  witlj  a  tough  bark,  they  must  be  peeled  fresh,  and  then  dried.  Such 
as  lose  their  virtues  by  drying-,  or  are  directed  to  be  preserved  in  a  fresh  state, 
are  to  be  kept  buried  in  dry  sand. 

No  very  g^enerat  rule  can  be  gi?en  for  the  collection  of  heriM  and  leares, 
some  of  them  acquiring  activity  tlrom  their  age,  and  others,  as  the  mucibginous 
leaves,  from  the  same  cause,  losing  the  property  for  which  they  are  officinal. 
Aromatics  are  to  be  collected  after  the  ^ower-buds  are  formed^  annuals,  not' 
•romatic,  when  they  are  about  to  flower,  or  when  in  flowert  blenniali^'befbre 
Cbey  shootf  and  perennials^  befbre  they  flower,  especially  if  their  fibres  become 

woody. 

They  are  to  be  prxthcred  in  dry  wentlur,  r*ftcr  tlie  dew  is  ofTthcm,  or  in  the 
evening  before  it  falls,  and  arc  to  be  freed  from  decayed,  withered,  or  foreign 
leaves.  They  are  nsualfy  tied  in  bundles,  and  hung-  up  in  a  shady,  warm,  and 
airy  place;  or  spread  upon  the  floor,  and  frequently  turned.  If  very  juicy, 
Cbey  arc  laid  upon  a  sieve,  and  dried  by  a  ^'entlc  deprcc  of  artificial  warmth. 

Sprottta  are  collected  before  the  buda  opeo)  and  stalks  are  gathered  in  au- 
tiimn* 

Bailm  tad  woods  we  eoUeoM  when  the  oMtnetiTo  piit  «r  tlM  ▼■sebMv 
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arc  concentrated  in  tliem,  which  happens  in  spring-  and  in  autumn.  Spring  it 
preferred  for  resinous  barks,  and  autumn  for  the  others  which  arc  not  resinoui, 
but  rather  gummy.  Barka  should  be  taken  from  young  trees,  and  fr^ ed  from 
dflCftjred  parts,  and  all  impuritiea. 

The  aame  nilea  direct  Oie  eollection  of  woodai  but  they  muat  not  be  taken  ' 
from  very  young  trees.    Among*  the  resinous  woods,  the  heaficat  which  rink 
m  water,  are  selected.    The  alburnum  is  to  be  rejected. 

HoweTB  are  collected  in  clear,  dry  weather,  before  noon,  but  afler  the  dew 
ia  cit:  either  when  thef  are  joat  about  to  open,  or  immediately  after  they  have 
opened.  Of  some,  the  petals  only  are  presen  cd,  and  the  colourless  claws 
are  even  cut  away;  of  otliers,  whose  calyx  is  odorous,  the  whole  flower  ia 
kept.  Flowers  which  are  too  small  to  be  pulled  singly,  are  dried  with  part  of 
the  flnlk.  Tbcae  are  called  heada  or  topa. 

HowefB  and  heiha  are  to  be  dried  by  the  gentle  htzi  of  a  stove  or  common 
fire,  in  such  qtiantities  at  a  time,  that  the  process  may  be  finished  as  quickly 
aa  i^osaible;  for  by  this  means  their  powers  are  best  preserved;  the  test  of  ^ 
whidi  is  ihe  pemet  preaenration  of  their  natural  colour.    W^ben  they  loose  * 
Iheir  colour  Mid  smell,  they  are  unfit  for  use. 

Seeds  and  fruits,  unless  when  otherwise  directed,  arc  to  be  gathered  when 
ripe,  but  before  tlicy  tall  spontaneously.  Sonic  pulpy  fruits  are  freed  from 
their  core  and  seeds,  strung  upon  tliread,  and  dried  artificially.  They  are,  in 
feneiul,  beat  preaenred  in  tbeir  natoial  coverings,  although  aoroe,  aa  the  coto- 
ejnthyare  peeled,  and  others,  as  the  tamarind,  preaerred  fresh.  Many  of 
these  arc  apt  to  spoil,  or  become  rancid;  and  as  they  are  then  no  longer  fit  for 
medical  use,  no  very  large  quantity  of  them  should  be  collected  at  a  time. 

The  proper  drying  of  vegetable  subatancea  iaof  the  greatest  importance.  It 
ia  often  directed  to  be  done  in  the  shade^  and  dowljr,  uat  the  volatile  Mid  ac- 
tive particles  may  not  he  dissipated  by  too  great  heat;  hut  this  is  an  error,  for 
they  always  lose  infinitely  more  by  slow  than  by  quick  drying-.  ^A'heii,  on  ac- 
count of  the  colour,  tliey  cannot  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  tlie  warmth  of  the 
atBioaphere  ia  inaoffioientt  they  ahould  be  dried  by  an  aitificial  warmth,  leaa 
tiusi  100°  Fahrenheit,  and  well  exposed  to  a  current  of  air.  When  perfect^ 
dry  and  friable,  they  have  little  smell;  but  after  being  kept  for  aome  timc^ 
they  attract  moisture  from  the  air,  and  regain  their  proper  odour. 

The  boxes  and  drawers  in  which  vegetable  matters  are  kept,  should  not  im- 
part to  them  anj  smell  or  taalei  and  more  certainly  to  avoid  thii^  they  should 
be  lined  with  paper.  Such  as  are  volatile,  of  a  delicate  texture,  or  subjf*rt  to 
suffer  from  insects,  must  be  kept  in  well  covered  glasses.  Fruits  arui  oily 
seeds,  which  are  apt  to  become  rancid,  must  be  kept  in  a  cool  and  dry,  but  by 
no  means  hia  warm  or  moist  place. 

Oily  seeds,  odoroua  plants,  and  those  containing  volatile  principles^  moat  be. 
collected  fresh  every  year.    Others,  whose  properties  are  more  permanent 
and  not  subject  to  decay,  will  keep  for  several  years. 

Vegetables  collected  in  a  moist  and  rainy  season,  are  in  general  more 
wmeiy  and  apt  to  spoil.  In  a  dry  season,  on  the  contfwy,  they  contain  more 
tSfy  tad  reainoua  particles^  and  keep  much^etler. 

MECHANICAL  OPERATIONS  OF  PHABKACT. 

a.  The  determination  of  the  weight  and  bulk  of  bodiea. 

b.  The  division  of  bodies  Into  more  minute  particlea. 

€.  The  separation  of  their  integrant  parts  by  mechanical  means. 
A  Their  mixture,  when  not  attended  by  any  chemical  action. 

The  qtiantities  of  substances  employed  in  pharmaceutical  operations  are 
most  accurately  determined  by  the  process  called  weighing.  For  this  purpose 
there  should  be  sets  of  beams  and  scales  of  different  sizes;  and  it  would  bead- 
viseable  to  have  a  double  set,  one  for  ordinary  use,  and  another  for  oecaaiona 
when  greater  accuraoy  ia  neoesasry.  A  good  beam  should  remain  in  equili- 
brium withouttiie  scales,  and  when  the  scales  are  chanc^ed;  and  it  should  turn 
sensibly  with  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  weig^ht  with  which  it  is  loaded. 
Balances  should  be  defended  as  much  as  possible  from  acid  and  other  corroMve 
vapours,  and  should  not  be  left  suspended  longer  tfaaa  ia  acoeaBMy*  as  it  im- 
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pairs  their  delicacy  very  nucb.  For  the  nune  reasoos,  balaoees  sbouki  oeTcr 
be  overloaded. 

Tbe  vast     uniformity  of  wdgbts  and  roeasuret  it  attended  witk  iMnyin* 

conveniences.  In  tlils  country  and  Great  Britain,  dnipgists  and  grocers  sett 
by  avoirtltipoi*  weight,  and  the  apothecaries  arc  directed  to  sell  by  troy 
weight,  although,  in  iact,  they  seldom  use  tlie  troy  weight  fur  more  tlian  two 
dnehnit.  Hence  ariM  noiiMirwit  and  cylpahk  won,  troy  pomid  ^^ing 
\m  tbaa  tiie  avoirdupois,  and  the  ouaee  and  dndm  being  greater. 

The  errors  arising  from  the  promiscnous  use  of  weights  and  measures,  have 
induced  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Colleges  to  reject  the  use  of  measures  en- 
tirely, and  to  direct  that  tbe  quanttttet  of  every  tbinf^  fluid,  as  well  as  aoUd* 
ahal  be  determined  by  troy  weight:  but  the  London  College  have  given  their 
sanction  to  the  use  of  measures,  and  from  tlie  much  greater  Aeality  of  their 
OVployment,  apothecaries  will  probably  always  use  them. 

Tbe  American  Pharmacopaia  has  directed  the  xkm  of  weights  and  measures, 
in  tlM  Mowing  table. 

Weights  and  Measuret. 

"  To  express  the  quantity  of  solid  bodies,  we  employ  the  kind  of  weight, 
which,  in  common  htnguage,  is  denominated  Troy  Height,  and  divide  the 
pound  in  the  following  manner. 

The  pound,  ib  "         f"  Twelve  ounces  3 

The  ounce  [      contains    J    Kight  drachma  | 

The  drachm  f     coniains    <    ^^^^^^  scruples  g 

The  scruple  J  I,  Twenty  grains  gr. 

Wc  have  ridded  the  signs  by  which  the  several  weights  arc  denoted. 
*♦  To  express  the  quantity  of  liquids,  we  employ  Uie  measures  which  arc  de- 
rived from  the  wine  gallon,  and  for  medical  purposes  we  divide  it  in  the  fol- 
Unwiug  manner* 

The  gallon^  eonf^.  f  Eight  pints  O 

The  pint  I      4^«n»«{w«     J    Sixteen  fluid  ounces  f^ 

The  fluid  ounce  j  "S    Eight  fluid  drachma  fj 

The  fluid  drachm       J  v.  Sixty  minims 

**  We  have  added  the  signs  by  whieh  we  denote  the  several  meaBOfes.**  ' 

For  measuring  fluids,  the  graduated  glass  measures  are  always  to  be  pre- 
finredt  they  sboald  be  of  different  aixcs,  aoonrdii^  to  tbe  qoantities  they  am 
intended  to  measure.  Elastic  fluids  are  also  measured  in  ghss  tiibe%  gradai* 
ated  by  inches  and  their  decimals. 

Sp€c^  gravity  is  the  weight  of  a  dctenninate  bulk  of  any  body.  As  a  stand- 
ard of  companson*  distilled  water  has  been  assumed  as  unity.  Tnie  specific  gnp 
vity  of  solids  is  ascertaine<U  by  comparing  tbe  weight  of  the  body  in  tlie  air 
with  its  weight  when  suspended  in  water.  The  quotient  obtained  by  dividing 
its  weight  in  uir  by  the  difference  between  its  wcig-ht  in  .lir  and  its  wcij^ht  in 
water,  is  its  specihc  gravity.  The  specific  gravity  of  fluids  may  be  ascertained 
by  eompsringthelossof  weight  of  a  aolid  body,  such  as  a  piece  of  ciystal, 
when  immersed  in  distilled  water,  with  its  loss  when  immersed  in  tbe  fluid  we 
wish  to  examine;  by  dividing  its  loss  of  weight  in  the  fluid  by  its  loss  of  weight 
in  the  water,  tlie  quotient  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid:  or  a  small  phial, 
eontaining  a  known  weight  of  distilled  water,  may  be  filled  widi  the  fluid  to 
be  examined  and  weighed,  and  by  dividing  the  weight  of  the  fluid  by  the 
weight  of  the  water,  tlie  specific  gravity  is  u«?ccrtained. 

Tbe  only  other  mode  of  expressing  spccitic  gravities,  which  it  is  necessary 
te  notice,  b  that  of  Baume's  areometer;  a^i  it  is  oft^n  used  iu  the  wnling^  of 
llie  Preneb«he»iita,'and  is  littieundemeod  in  this  oonntry.  For  auhstanoca 
lieavier  than  water,  be  assumes  the  specific  gtnktf  of  distilled  water  as  senw 
and  graduates  the  stem  of  his  instrument  downwards,  each  degree  being  sup- 
posed by  him  to  express  tlic  number  of  parts  of  munat  ot  soda  contained  in  a 
gnven  solution,  which  however  is  not  at  aU  tlie  case.  For  substances  hghter 
ttan  water,  tbe  tube  is  gmduMked  «BiRaid%  and  Ibii  scM  isnfibiMbysidln- 
lion  of  10  «f  aak  in  00  of  waler. 
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MECHANICAL  DIVISION. 

By  oMciMaical  dMioii»nibiten<et  wf  rtdneed  to  a  htm  better  adapted  for 
medical  purposes;  and  by  the  increaie  of  tbeir  mrfecet  tkeir  action  b  promo- 
ted, both  as  medical  and  chemical  agents. 

It  is  pcHormed  by  cutting,  bruising',  prindinp^,  gating,  rasping",  filing*,  pul- 
verization, IriturAtiuu,  and  granulation,  by  means  of  machiiicry  or  of  proper 
InitnnneDta. 

PuUtrizaiion  is  the  first  of  these  openttions  that  is  commonly  employed  in 
the  apothecary's  shop.  It  is  performed  by  means  of  pestles  and  mortars.  The 
bottom  of  the  mortars  should  be  concave:  and  tbeir  sides  should  neither  be  so 
indined  aa  not  to  allow  the  anbiliBees  operated  on  to  fall  to  the  bottom  be- 
tveea  each  stroke  of  the  peftle»nor  ao  perpendicular  as  to  collect  it  too  much 
together,  and  to  retard  the  operation.  The  materials  of  which  pestles  and 
mortars  are  formed,  should  resist  both  the  mechanical  and  chemical  action  of 
the  substances  lur  which  they  arc  used.  Wood,  iron,  marble,  siliceous  stones* 
poccelaiat  and  gliM»  are  all  employed;  but  copper,  and  metals  containing 
copper,  are  to  be  avoided. 

They  should  be  provided  with  covers,  to  prevent  the  finest  and  lightest  parts 
from  escaping,  and  to  defend  the  operator  from  the  eti'ects  of  disagreeable  or 
noiioua  substancee.  But  these  ends  are  more  eompletelj  attained  by  tying  a 
piece  of  pliable  leather  round  the  pestle  and  rouna  the  month  of  the  mortar. 
It  must  he  closely  applied*  aod  at  tbe  lame  time  so  Isrge  aa  to  permit  the  fi«e 
motion  ot"  the  pestle. 

.  ill  some  instances,  it  will  be  even  necessary  for  the  operator  to  cover  his 
mootbaad  nostrils  with  a  wet  clotb»aod  to  stand  with  hb  back  to  a  current  of 
air,  that  the  very  acrid  particle  which  arise  majr  be  carried  from  him. 

The  addition  of  a  little  water  or  spirit  of  wine,  or  of  a  few  almonds,  to  very 
light  and  dry  substance%  will  prevent  their  Hying  oil'.  But  almonds  are  apt 
to  induce  railcidity,  and  powders  are  always  injured  by  the  drying  which  is 
■ccasssiy  when  they  have  been  moistened.  Water  must  never  be  added  to 
substances  which  absorb  it,  or  are  rendered  cohesive  by  it. 

Too  grout  a  quantity  of  any  substance,  must  never  be  put  into  the  mortar  at 
a  time,  as  it  very  much  retards  the  operation.. 

All  TCgetable  substances  must  be  previously  dried.  Besina  end  gummy 
fcslnt^  which  become  soft  in  summer,  must  be  powdered  in  very  cold  weather, 
and  must  be  beaten  gently,  or  xhcy  will  be  converted  into  a  paste  instead  of 
being  powdered.  Wood,  roob>,  barks,  horn,  bone,  ivory,  &c.  must  be  pre- 
viously cut,  split,  chipped,  or  rasped.  Fibrous  woods  snd  roots  should  be 
finely  shaved  aAer  their  bark  is  removed,  for  otherwise  their  powders  will  be 
full  of  hair-like  filaments,  wliich  can  scarcely  be  separated.  Some  substances 
will  even  require  to  be  moistened  with  mucUagc  of  tragacanth,  or  of  starch, 
and  then  dried  before  they  can  be  powdered.  Camphor  may  be  conveniently 
powdered  by  the  addition  of  a  little  spirit  of  wine^  or  almond  oiL  The  emu* 
sive  seeds  cannot  be  reduced  to  powder,  unless  some  dry  powder  be  added  to 
them.    To  aromatic  oily  substances,  sugar  is  the  best  addition. 

All  impurities  and  inert  parts  having  been  previously  separated,  the  opera- 
tion must  be  continued  and  repeated  upon  vegetable  substances,  till  no  resi- 
duum is  left  The  powders  obtained  at  different  times  must  then  be  intimste^jr 
nuxed  together,  so  as  to  bring  the  whole  to  a  state  of  perfect  uniformity. 

Very  hard  stony  substances  must  be  repeatedly  heated  to  a  red  heat,  and 
then  suddenly  quenched  in  cold  water,  until  they  become  sufficiently  friable. 
Some  metsls  may  be  powdered  hot  in  a  heated  iron  mortar,  or  may  be  ren- 
dered brittle  by  alloying  them  witti  a  little  meroury. 

Triiiirntion  is  intended  for  the  still  more  minntr  fllvision  of  bodies.  It  is 
performed  in  flat  mortars  of  glass,  agate,  or  other  hard  materials,  by  pving  a 
rolutory  motion  to  tl»e  pestle,  or  on  a  levigating  stone*  which  is  generally  of 
porphyry,  by  means  ofaamllerofthesune  substance.  On  lUfe  quantities  it 
IS  peiMfmed  by  rollers  of  hard  stone,  turning  horiaontaDy  npon  each  otbcr^er 
by  one  vertical  roller  turing  on  a  flat  stone. 

The  substances  subjected  to  this  operation  are  generally  previously  pow- 
dered or  ground. 
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Levigation  differs  from  trituraLtlon  only  in  the  addition  of  water  or  spirit  of 
wine  to  the  powder  operated  upon,  so  as  to  form  the  whole  mass  into  a  kind 
of  paste,  woich  it  nibbed  until  it  be  of  soffietent  ■moothiieas  or  fineneti* 
Earths,  and  some  metalUe  substances,  are  levigated. 

Granulation  is  employed  for  the  mechanicul  division  of  some  metals.  It  is 
performed,  either  by  stirring  the  melted  metal  with  an  iron  rod  until  it  cools, 
or  by  pouring  it  into  water,  and  stirring  it  continually  as  before*  or  by  pouring 
it  into  m  covered  box,  previously  well  rubbed  with  chalk»  and  ahakinr  it  untu 
the  metui  cools,  when  the  rolling  motion  will  be  converted  tOtO  A  ntUing  006* 
Tke  adhering  chalk  ia  then  to  be  washed  away. 

MBCHAMICAL  SEPARATION. 

Sifting,  From  diy  mbstances,  which  are  reduced  to  the  doe  degree  of  on- 

nuteness,  the  coarser  particles  are  to  be  separated  by  sieves  of  iron-wire,  hair- 
cloth, or  gauze,  or  by  being  dusted  through  bags  of  fine  linen.  For  very  light 
and  valuable  powders,  or  acrid  substances,  compound  lievea,  having  a  cloM 
lid  nnd  receiver,  must  be  used.  The  particles  which  are  not  of  suffictent  fine- 
ness to  pass  through  the  interstices  of  the  sieve,  may  be  again  powdered. 

Elutriaiion  is  confined  to  mineral  substances,  on  which  water  has  no  action. 
It  is  performed  fur  separating  them  from  foreign  particles  and  impurities,  of  a 
different  specific  |p«vity,  in  which  case  they  are  said  to  be  washed:  or  Ibr  ae* 
IMnting  the  impalpuble  powders  obtained  by  trituration  and  levigation,  from 
the  coarser  particles.  This  process  depends  npon  the  property  that  very  fine  or 
light  powders  have  of  remaining  for  some  time  suspended  in  water;  and  is  per- 
formed by  diffusing  the  powder  or  paste  formed  by  levigation  through  plenty 
of  water,  letting  it  stand  a  sufficient  time,  until  the  coarser  particles  settle  at 
the  bottom,  and  llien  pouring  off  the  liquid  in  which  the  finer  or  lighter  par- 
ticles arc  suspended.  Fresh  water  may  be  poured  on  the  residuum,  and  the 
operation  repeated;  or  the  coarser  particles  which  fall  to  the  bottom  may  be 
previously  levigated  a  second  time.  The  fine  powder  whicJi  is  washed  over 
with  the  water,  is  se[)arated  from  it  by  allowing  it  to  subside  completely,  and 
by  decanting"  off  t'.o  water  very  carefully. 

Decantaiion  is  very  frequently  made  use  of  for  separating  the  clear  from  the 
turbid  part  of  the  fluid,  and  for  separating  fluids  from  solids,  which  arc  spe- 
cifically heavier,  especially  when  the  quanti^  is  vefy  large,  or  the  solid  to 
subtile  as  to  pass  through  the  pores  of  most  substances  em^ojed  for  filtrMioiiy 
or  the  liquid  so  acrid  as  to  corrode  them. 

Fillration.  For  t^ie  purposes  of  separating  fluids  from  solids,  straining  and  ■ 
fUttttion  are  often  used.  These  diflTer  only  in  degree,  and  are  employed  when 
the  powder  either  does  not  subside  at  all,  or  too  slowly  and  imperfectly  for 
decantation. 

The  instruments  for  this  purpose  arc  of  various  materials,  and  must  in  no  in- 
stance be  acted  upon  by  the  substances  for  which  ihcy  are  employed.  Tits^ 
resins,  wax,  and  oils,  are  struned  through  hemp  or  fiax,  spread  evenly  over  a 
piece  of  wire-cloth  or  net  stretched  in  a  frame.  For  saccharine  and  mucilagi- 
nous liquors,  fine  flannel  may  be  used;  for  some  saline  solutions,  linen.  Where 
these  are  not  fine  enough,  unsized  paper  is  employed,  but  it  is  extremely  apt 
to  bunt  by  hot  ^etenr  liquors.  Veiy  acrid  liquors,  such  as  acids,  are  filtered 
by  means  of  a  glass  funnel,  filled  with  powdered  quartz,  a  few  of  the  larger 
pieces  being  put  in  the  neck,  smaller  pieces  over  these,  and  the  fine  powder 
placed  over  all.  The  porosity  of  this  last  filter  retains  much  of  the  liquor;  but 
it  may  be  obtained  by  gently  pouring  on  it  an  equal  quantity  of  distilled  water} 
the  liquor  will  then  pass  through,  and  the  water  will  be  retained  in  its  place. 

Water  may  he  filtrated  in  large  quantities  through  basins  of  porous  stone, 
or  artificial  basins  of  nearly  equal  parts  of  fine  clay  and  coarse  sand.  In  large 
quantities  it  may  be  easily  purified  per  oaccnnim,  the  purified  liquors  and  im- 
purities thus  taking  opposite  directions.  The  simplest  apparstus  of  this  kind 
IS  a  barrel,  divided  perpendicularly,  by  a  board  perforated  with  a  row  of  holes 
along  the  lower  cdf^e.  Into  each  side,  as  much  well  washed  sand  is  pi:t  as  will 
cover  these  holes  an  inch  or  tw  o,  over  which  mxist  be  placed  a  Liver  of  pcb- 
Mes  to  keep  it  steady.  The  apparatus  is  now  tit  for  use.  Water  poured  into 
the  one  half  wiU  sink  through  the  sand  in  thtttri^psM  through  thelMle»m 
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the  Alitfon  to  iSbt  other,  nA  rite  tinoagh  the  mod  fs  Hhe  other  half,  from 
irilidi  it  may  be  drawn  by  a  stop-cock. 

The  si7e  of  the  filters  depends  on  the  quantity  of  matter  to  be  strained.  When 
large,  the  flannel  or  linen  is  formed  into  a  conical  bag*,  and  suspended  from  a 
hoop  or  frame;  the  paper  is  either  spread  on  the  inside  of  these  bags,  or  folded  . 
iato  a  conical  form,  and  suspended  by  «  fUnnel.  It  is  of  'adTMita^toinlroduee 
g-lass  rods  or  quilh  between  the  paper  snd  the  fUnnet,  to  prevent  then  Heom 
adbciifig  too  closely. 

What  passe  s  first  is  seldom  fine  enough,  and  must  be  poured  back  again  until 
by  the  swelfings  of  the  fibres  of  the  filter,  or  filling  up  of  its  pores,  the  fluid 
acquires  the  requisite  degree  of  limpidity.  The  filter  is  sometimes  covered 
with  charcoal  powder,  which  is  a  useful  addition  to  muddy  and  deep  colourod 
liquors.    The  filtration  of  some  viscid  substances  is  much  assisted  by  heat. 

Exprtiiim  is  a  species  of  filtration,  assisted  by  mechanical  force.  It  is 
prittctpally  employed  to  obtain  the  juices  of  fireshyegetabtes,  and  the  unctuous 
vegetable  oils.  It  is  performed  by  means  of  a  screw  press,  with  plates  of  wood, 
iron,  or  tin.  The  subject  of  the  operation  is  previously  beaten,  ground,  or 
bruised.  It  is  then  enclosed  in  a  bag,  which  must  not  be  too  much  filled,  and 
introduced  between  the  plates  of  the  press.  The  bag^  should  be  of  hair-doth, 
or  canvass  inclosed  in  hair-cloth.  Hempen  or  woollen  bags  are  apt  to  give  ve- 
getable juices  a  disagreeable  taste.  The  pressure  should  be' gentle  at  fits^ 
and  increased  gradually. 

Vegetables  intended  for  this  operation  should  be  perfectly  fresh,  and  freed 
from  all  impurities.  In  fj^neral  they  should  be  expressed  as'  soon  as  they  are 
bruised,  for  it  disposes  iliem  to  ferment,  but  subacid  fruits  give  a  larger  quan- 
tity  of  juices,  and  of  finer  quality,  when  they  are  allowed  to  stand  some  days 
in  a  wooden  or  earthen  vessel  after  tliey  are  bruised.  To  some  vegetables 
which  are  not  juicy  enough,  the  addition  of  a  little  water  is  necessary.  Le* 
mens  and  oranges  must  be  peeled,  as  their  skins  contain  a  great  deal  of  essen* 
tial  oil,  which  would  mix  with  the  juice.  The  oil  itself  may  be  obtained  sepa* 
FStely,  by  expression  with  the  fingers  on  a  piece  of  glass. 

For  unctuous  seeds  iron  plates  are  used}  and  it  is  customary  not  only  to  beat 
the  plates,  but  to  warm  the  bruised  seeds  in  a  kettle  over  the  fire,  aner  they 
have  been  sprinkled  with  water,  as  by  these  means  the  product  is  increased, 
and  the  oil  obtained  is  more  limpid.  But  as  the  oils  obtained  in  this  way  are 
more  disposed  to  rancidity,  this  process  should  either  be  laid  aside  altogether, 
or  changed  to  exposing  the  bruised  seeds,  inclosed  In  a  bag^  to  the  steam  or 
hot  water. 

Dapumation  is  generally  practised  on  thick  and  clammy  liquors,  wliich  con- 
tain much  slimy  and  other  impurities,  not  easily  separable  by  filtration.  The 
scum  is  made  to  arise,  either  by  simply  heating  the  liquor,  or  by  clarifying  it, 
which  last  is  done  by  mixing  with  the  liquor,  when  cold,  white  of  egg  well 
beaten  with  a  little  water,  which  on  being  heated  coagulates  and  rises  to  the 
surface,  carrying  with  it  all  the  impurities.  The  liquor  may  now  be  Altered 
with  ease,  or  may  be  skimmed  with  a  perforated  ladle.  Spirituous  liquors  are 
cflsrified  without  the  assistance  of  heat,  by  means  of  innglass  dissolved  ia 
water,  or  of  any  albomihous  fluid,  as  milk,  w  hich  coagulates  with  the  action  of 
alcohol.  Some  expressed  juices  as  those  of  all  the  antiscorbutic  plants,  are 
instantly  clarified  by  the  addition  of  any  vegetable  acid,  as  the  juices  of  bitter 
oranges. 

Fluids  ean  only  be  separated  firom  each  other,  when  they  have  no  tendenqr 

to  combine,  and  when  they  differ  in  specific  gravity.  The  separation  may  be 
effected  by  skimmmg  off  the  lighter  fluid  with  a  silver  or  glass  spoon;  or  by 
drawing  it  off  by  a  syringe  or  syphon;  or  by  means  of  a  glass  scparatory,  yrhich 
is  an  instmment  having  a  projecting  tube,  terminating  m  a  very  slender  point, 
through  vdiieh  the  heavier  fluid  alone  is  permitted  to  run;  or  by  means  of  the 
cnpillary  attraction  of  a  spongy  woollen  thread;  for  no  fluid  will  enter  a  sub- 
stance whose  pores  are  filled  by  another  for  which  it  lias  no  attraction?  and 
lastly,  upon  the  same  principle,  by  means  of  a  filter  of  unsized  paper,  previ- 
oosly  soaked  in  one  or  the  fluids,  which  in  this  way  readily  passes  through  It, 
while  the  other  remains  behind. 
Mmkmied  mtwftirs  is  peifivmed  by  agitation*  ttituratioiif  or  kneadii^. 

94 
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APPARATUS. 

The  various  apptratm  for  chemical  operatioiis  ara  to  largely  deacifced  ia 
siott  of  the  elementaiy  treatises,  eepecUily  thtt  of  Benijy  at  to  render  H  mi- 
aeoeiMiy  to  dwell  upon  them  here. 

CHEMICAL  OVERATimf 8. 

In  all  chemleal  operationi,  oombinatioii  takes  plaee,  and  there  are  rtny  finr 

of  tbcm  in  which  decompoiition  does  not  also  occur.  For  tiie  take  ofmethod» 
wo  aball  consider  them  as  principally  intended  to  produce, 

0.  Change  in  the  foim  of  aggregationi  b.  Comhinatiom  e>  Doeon^om* 

tion. 

The  form  of  agg^rcgation  may  be  altered  by, 

a,  FuaioQi  L  Vaporization^  c  Cojodenaatioo)  tL  Coogelation{  e.  Coagu- 
latioa* 

LiquefadSm  ii  eommonly  employed  to  exprem  the  mdting  of  fubftaiicet,  aa 
taUow*  wax»  resin,  &c.  which  pais  thiough  mtermediate  ita«es  of  aoftnoM  be- 
fore tliey  hccomc  fluid. 

Fusion  is  the  melting  of  substances  which  pass  immediately  from  the  solid 
to  the  tiuid  state,  as  the  salts  and  the  metals,  except  iron  and  platinum.  Sub- 
ataaeee  dMer  very  much  in  the  degrees  of  their  fiiflibiUtyt  ao«e»  aa  water  and 
mercury,  existing-  as  fluids  in  the  ordinary  temperatures  of  the  atmosphere; 
while  othei%  aa  the  pure  earthy  cannot  be  melted  by  any  heat  we  can  pro> 
duce. 

Wlien  aaobatanoe  aeqoiret  hy  fusion  a  degree  of  tranaparency,  a  dense  mi- 
ftrm  texture,  and  great  brittleness,  and  exhibits  a  oonehoidal  fracture,  with  a 
specular  stti&ce«  and  the  edgea  of  the  fiagmenta  very  sharp*  it  is  said  to  be 

rifrified. 

Ill  general,  simple  substances  are  less  fusible  than  compounds;  thus  the  sim- 
ple earths  cannot  be  melted  singlT»  but  when  mixed  are  easily  Ibsed.  The 
additions  which  are  tomcthnes  made  to  rcfractoiy  suibahmcea  to  promote  (heir 

^sion,  are  termed  Jluxt». 

These  fluxt-s  ure  generally  saline  bodies. 

O.  The  alicalies,  potass,  and  soda,  promote  powerfully  the  furion  of  sili- 
ceous stones;  but  they  are  only  used  f<w  accurate  experiments.  The 
taJUte  flux  is  a  mixture  of  a  litUe  potass  with  carbotiat  uf  potass,  and  {a 

prepared  by  deflagrating  together  e^a/  parts  of  nitrat  of  potass  and  su- 
perlarlrat  of  potass.  When  an  oxyd  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  reduced, 
Uie  black  flux  is  to  be  preferred,  which  is  produced  by  the  deflagration 
of  two  parts  of  supertartrat  of  potass,  uid  mu  of  nitrat  of  potass.  II 
differs  from  the  former  only  in  containing  a  little  charcoal.  Soap  pro- 
motes fusion  by  being  converted  by  the  nie  into  carbonat  of  soda  and 
charcoaU 

Aluminoos  stones  have  their  fusion  greatly  promoted  by  the  addition 

of  sub-borat  of  soda, 
a.  Murlat  of  soda,  the  mixed  phosphat  of  soda  and  ammonia^  and  other 

salts,  are  also  occasionally  employed. 
An  open  fire  is  sufHcicnt  to  melt  some  substances;  others  require  the  heat 
of  a  fbrnace. 

Tlic  vessels  in  which  fusion  is  performed,  must  resist  the  heat  necessary  for 
the  operation.  In  some  instances,  an  iron  or  copper  ladle  or  pot  may  be  used; 
but  most  commonly  crucibles  are  employed. — Crucible*  are  of  various  sizes. 
The  lam  crucibles  are  generally  contcv.  with  a  small  spouft  Ibr  the  conve- 
alenoe  ofpourine  out:  the  small  ones  are  truncated,  triangiAsr  pyruiddsb  and 
arc  commonly  sold  in  nests. 

Fusion  is  performed  with  the  intentions, 

a.  Of  weakening  the  attraction  of  aggregatioiiy 
1.  To  iacilitate  the  mechanical  division ; 
3.  To  pronpia  chemical  action. 

A.  ofsepaiatinyfienieaahethensQhalMmaaef  Jiffunntdaginaief  fci»> 

bifilgr* 
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Vaporization  is  the  conversion  of  a  solid  or  fluid  into  vapour  by  tlie  agency 
of  caloric.  Although  vaporability  be  merely  a  relative  teriDy  substances  are 
liid  to  be  pemiMiently  elastic^  volatile^  or  flied.  The  pemwnently  elastic 
fluids  or  g^jkscs  are  those  which  cannot  be  condensed  into  a  flnld  or  solid  form 
by  any  abstraction  of  caloric  we  arc  capable  of  producing'.  Fixed  substances, 
OD  the  contrary,  are  those  which  cannot  be  converted  into  vapour,  by  great 
inmaae  oT  tempemture.  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  has  a  very  consider- 
able effect  in  varying  the  degree  at  which  Biibstancea  are  converted . into  va- 
pour.  Some  solids,  unlrss  sul)jected  to  very  great  pressure,  arc  nt  nncc  crm. 
verted  into  vapour,  although  most  of  them  pass  through  tiie  intermediate  state 
of  fluidity. 

Vaporization  is  employed, 

a.  To  separate  substances  difTering  in  volatility. 

b,  Tb  promote  ehemieal  aetton»  by  diaaggrc gating  them. 

When  employed  with  cither  of  theae  iitfn,  dtfacr 

a.  No  regard  is  paid  to  the  substances  Tolatilisedy 

1.  From  solids,  us  in  ustulation  and  charringft 

2.  From  fluids,  as  in  evaporation; 

b.  Or  the  substances  vaporized  are  condensed  in  proper  vessels, 

1.  In  a  liquid  form,  aa  in  distillation; 

2.  fn  a  solid  form,  as  in  sublimation; 

c.  Or  the  substances  disengaged  are  permanently  elasUCy  and  are  collect- 
ed in  their  gaseous  form,  in  a  pneumatic  apparatus. 

UsitUation  is  almost  entirely  a  metallurgic  operation,  and  is  employed  to  ex- 
pd  ^le  sulphur  and  arsenic  contained  in  some  metallic  ores.  It  is  performed 
OD  small  quantities  in  tests  placed  witliin  a  muffle.  Tests  are  shallow  vessels 
made  of  bone  :ishes,  nr  baked  rlay.  Muffles  are  vessels  of  baked  clay,  of  a 
semi-cylindrical  form,  the  flat  side  forming  the  floor,  nnd  the  arched  portion 
the  roof  and  sides.  The  end  and  sides  are  perf  orated  w  ith  holes  for  the  free 
tnuumiaiioii  of  the  heated  air»  and  the  open  extremity  is  placed  at  the  door  of 
the  furnace,  for  the  inspection  and  manipulation  of  ^e  process  The  rever- 
beratory  furnace  is  commonly  employed  for  roasting,  and  the  heat  is  at  first 
,  very  gently  and  slowly  raised  to  redness.  The  process  is  accelerated  by  ex- 
posing as  large  a  sunace  of  ilie  substance  to  be  roasted  as  possible,  and  by 
•tirrinff  it  frequently,  so  aa  to  prevent  any  agglutination,  end  to  brin|^  every 
pert  in  succession  to  the  stirfiice. 

Charring  may  be  performed  on  any  of  the  compound  oxyds,  by  subjecting 
them  to  a  degr'te  of  heat  sufficient  to  expel  all  their  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and 
otygen,  while  the  carbon,  being  e'lixed  principle,  remains  ^hind  in  the  atate 
of  charcoal.  The  temperature  necessaiyfiir  Uie  operation  may  be  produced 
either  by  the  combustion  of  other  substances,  or  by  the  partial  combustion  of 
the  substance  to  be  charred.  In  the  former  case,  the  operation  may  be  per- 
formed in  any  vessel  which  excludes  the  air  while  it  permits  the  escape  of  the 
tepoura  formed.  In  the  latter,  the  accesa  of  air  must  he  regulated  m  aoch  a 
neaner,  that  it  may  be  suppressed  whenever  the  combustion  has  reached  the 
requisite  degree;  for  if  continued  to  be  admitted,  the  charcoal  itself  would  be 
dissipated  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  nothing  would  remain  but  the 
aOsalltie  and  earthy  matter,  which  these  substaneee  alwaya  contain.  When 
oambuation  is  carried  thia  leii|^«  the  process  is  termed  ineuiera/um.  The 
vapours  which  arise  in  the  operation  of  charring^  are  sometimea  condenae^  as 
in  the  manufacture  of  tar. 

Evaporation  is  the  conversion  of  a  fluid  into  vapour,  by  its  combination  with 
caloric  In  this  process  the  atmosphere  is  not  a  necessary  agent,  but  rather  a 
hindrance  by  its  preuure.  Thfs  forms  a  criterion  between  evaporation  and 
tporUaneout  evaporation,  which  is  merely  the  solution  of  a  fluid  in  air. 

It  is  performed  in  open,  shallow,  or  hemispherical  vessels  of  silver,  tinned 
copper,  or  iron,  earthenware  or  ghisa.  The  necessary  caloric  maf  be  fumiahed 
by  meana  of  an  open  Are,  a  lampt  or  e  finmace,  and  applied  either  directly,  or 
by  the  intervention  of  sand,  water,  or  vapour.  The  degree  of  heat  must  be 
regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  substance  operated  on.  In  genemt,  it  should 
not  be  greater  than  what  ui  absolutely  necessary. 
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Eraporation  nay  b«» 
a.  Farual: 
1.  Fran  nfine  flvkU, — CanmHinitmii 
S.  From  viscid  fluid^---i^puMlMn« 

Total, — Exsieeatioru 

Concentration  is  employed, 

a.  To  lessen  the  quantity  of  diluting-  fluids;  IkphJ^matiiM.' 

b.  As  a  preliminary  step  to  Crystallization. 

hupiuaiion  is  almost  confined  to  animal  and  vegetable  substances;  and  at 
these  are  apt  to  be  paittalljr  decompoied  by  beat«  or  to  become  empyreuoi^ 
tie,  the  praeen  should  al«a|re  be  pcilbmcd»  etpceuJly  towatdi  the  aid«  ia  % 
water  or  vapour  hatli. 

Exsiccatiun  is  here  t.-ikcn  in  a  very  limited  sense;  for  the  term  is  also  with 
propriety  used  lo  express  the  drying  of  vegetables  by  a  gentle  hcut,  the  effio- 
retcence  of  leltt^  end  the  ebetrection  oC  Aieiiture  mm  miitnret  of  intoluble 
powden  with  water,  by  means  of  cha)k*atoneis  or  powdered  chalk  pressed  into 
a  smooth  mass.  At  present,  wc  limit  its  meaiHDg  to  tile  total  expuliioaof 
moisture  from  any  body  by  means  of  caloric. 

The  ezjiiccetiofi  of  compound  oiydi  should  tlways  be  performed  iu  the  we* 
terbftth. 

Salts  are  deprived  of  their  water  of  crA'stallization  by  exposinfT-  them  to  the 
action  of  licat  iii  a  plass  vessel  or  iron  ladle.  Sometimes  tliey  first  dissolve  in 
their  water  of  cryiitjiliizalioii,  (or  undergo  what  t!>  called  the  watery  fusum,y 
and  are  afterwarae  converted  into  a  dry  mau  by  ita  total  ezpolfion;  aa  in  the 
calcination  of  borax  or  burning  of  alum. 

"When  exsiccation  is  attended  with  a  cracklinc;"  noise,  and  splitting'  of  the 
salt,  as  in  muriat  of  soda,  it  is  termed  decrepUaiion,  and  is  performed  by  throw- 
ing into  a  heated  iron  vesaelt  small  quantitiea  of  the  salt  at  a  time,  covering  it 
upi  and  waiting^  until  the  decrepitation  be  over,  before  a  Ireah  quantity  ia 
thrown  in. 

Exsiccation  is  performed  on  saline  bodies,  to  render  them  more  acrid  and 

Eulverulcnt,  or  to  prepare  ihem  for  chemical  operations.    Animal  or  vegeta- 
1e  aubstaneea  are  exsiccated  to  give  them  a  solid  form  and  to  prevent  thdr 
fbrmentation. 

Cmckmatum  b  the  reverse  of  expansion,  and  is  produced  either, 

a.  By  mechanical  pressure  forcing'  out  the  calorie  in  aaenaible  idtmg  an 
water  is  squeezed  out  of  a  sponge;  or, 

^  By  the  chemical  abstraction  of  caloric,  which  ia  followed  by  an  approxi- 
mation of  the  patticles  nf  the  substance. 

The  latter  ipeciea  of  condensation  only  ia  the  object  of  our  investigation  at 
Ipvesent   In  this  way,  we  may  be  supposed  to  condense, 

a.  Substances  cxistlnp;-  n;it<ir:illy  as  pnscs  or  vapours; 

b.  Substances  tuiuiruUy  solid  or  fluid,  converted  into  vapours  by  adventi* 
tious  circumstances. 

The  former  instance  ia  almost  sopposititioast  for  we  are  not  able,  by  any 
diminution  of  temperature^  to  reduce  the  permanently  elastic  fluida  to  a  fluid 
or  solid  slate. 

The  latter  instance  is  always  preceded  by  vaporization,  and  comprehends 
those  operations  in  which  the  substances  vaporised  are  condensed  in  proper 
vessels.  When  the  product  ia  a  fluid,  it  ia  termed  didUbiiont  when  solid, 

mblimalion. 

J)islillation  is  said  to  be  performed, 

a.  Via  humiddt  when  fluids  are  the  subject  of  the  operation. 

b.  Fid  ticcd^  when  solids  are  subjected  to  the  operation,  and  the  fluid 
product  arises,  from  d«eomposiu«Q»  and  a  new  amngement  of  the  oon- 

stituent  principles. 

The  okgeela  of  distiliation  are, 

a.  To  separate  more  volatile  fluids  from  less  volatile  floidlb  OT  SoBdSt 

h.  To  promote  the  union  of  different  substances; 
«•  To  generate  new  products  by  the  action  of  fiure. 
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In  idl  distillationg,  the  heat  applied  should  not  bcpreatcp  than  what  is  neces- 
Miy  for  the  formation  of  the  vapour,  and  even  to  this  degree  it  should  be  gra- 
dually rabed.  The  veasels  also  in  which  the  distillation  is  perf9rmed,  should 
aerer  be  filled  above  one-half:  and  tometiinea  not  above  one-fourth,  lest  the 
substance  contained  in  them  should  boil  over. 

As  distillation  is  a  combination  of  ev^Klffatien  and  condeontion*  the  appa- 
ratus contiats  of  two  principal  partsf 

o.  The  vessels  in  which  the  vspoursare  formedi 
b.  The  vessels  in  which  they  are  condensed. 

The  vessels  employed  for  both  purposes  are  variously  shaped,  according^  to 
the  manner  in  which  tiic  operation  is  conducted.  The  first  difference  depends 
on  the  direction  of  the  vapour  after  its  formation.    It  either 

» 

a*  Descends; — distillation  per  deactnsumi 

h,  Ascendsi---duU]lation  per  (uetnMum; 

«.  Or  panes  off  by  the  aidefdisUUation  |Mr  IbAis. 

In  the  diitillatton  per  deeeenBumt  a  perforated  plate,  generally  of  tinned  iron» 
is  fixed  within  any  convenient  vessel,  so  as  to  leave  a  space  beneath  it.  The 
subject  of  the  operation  is  laid  on  this  plate,  and  is  cove-red  by  another,  accu- 
rately fitting- the  vessel,  and  sufficiently  strong- to  Mipport  the  fuel  which  is 
burnt  upon  it  Thus  the  heat  is  apphed  from  above,  and  the  vapour  is  forced 
to  deacend  into  the  Inferior  cavity,  wheie  it  is  eondeiued.  In  tbia  way  the  oil 
if  etovea  b  piepared,  and  on  the  same  prineipiea  tur  ia  mannfectuicd*  and  meii> 
eury  and  zinc  are  separated  from  their  ores. 

In  the  distillation  per  tMceruum  the  vapour  is  allowed  to  arise  to  some  height, 
and  then  is  conveyed  away  to  be  condensed.  The  vessel  most  commonly  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  is  the  common  copper  still,  wirieh  oon^ls  of  a  body 
ibr  containing  the  materials,  and  a  head  into  which  the  vapour  ascends.  From 
the  middle  of  the  head  a  tube  arises  a  short  way,  and  is  then  reflected  down- 
wardsy  through  which  the  steam  passes  to  be  condensed.  Another  kind  of 
head,  risinf^  to  a  g>)eat  height  before  it  is  reflected,  is  sometimes  used  for  se- 
parating fluids^  wnich  differ  little  in  vobtility,  as  it  was  supposed  that  the  less 
volatile  vapours  would  be  condensed,  and  fall  back  into  the  still,  while  only 
the  more  volatile  vapours  woiiid  arise  to  the  top,  so  as  to  pass  to  the  rcfrige- 
ratoiy.  The  same  object  may  be  more  conveniently  attained  by  managing  the 
iM  with  caution  and  address.  The  greater  the  surfoee  exposed,  and  the  lesa 
tile  height  the  vapoora  have  to  ascend,  the  more  rapidly  does  the  distillation 
proceed;  and  so  well  are  these  principles  understood  by  the  Scotch  distillers, 
that  they  do  not  take  more  than  three  minutes  to  discharge  a  still  containing 
fiiW  gallons  of  fluid. 

Tlie  condensing  appamtoa  used  with  the  common  still  is  very  nmple.  The 
tube  in  which  the  head  terminates,  is  inserted  into  the  upper  end  of  a  pipe, 
which  is  kept  cool  by  passing  through  a  vessel  filled  with  water,  called  the  Re- 
firigeratocy.  This  pipe  is  commonly  made  of  a  serpentine  form;  but  as  this 
tcndeis  it  difficult  to  be  cleaned*  Dr.  Black  recommends  a  sigmoid  pipe.  Tlie 
refrigeratory  may  be  furnished  with  a  stop'cock,  that  when  the  water  it  con- 
tains  becomes  too  hot,  and  does  not  condense  all  the  vnpour  produced,  it  may 
be  changed  for  cold  water.  From  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe  the  product  of 
the  distillation  drops  into  the  vessel  destined  to  receive  it)  and  we  may  observe, 
that  when  any  vapour  issues  along  with  it,  we  should  either  diminish  the 
power  of  the  fire,  or  change  the  water  in  the  refrigeratory. 

Circulation  was  a  process  formerly  in  use.  It  consisted  in  arranging  the  ap- 
paratus, so  tluit  the  vapours  were  no  sooner  condensed  into  a  fluid  form,  than 
this  fluid  returned  back  into  the  distilling  vessels,  to  be  again  vaporised;  and 
WM  effected  by  distalfing  in  a  glasi  veisd  inth  lo  long  a  neck  that  the  vapoort 
were  condensed  before  they  escaped  at  the  upper  estremity,  or  by  inverting 
ane  matrass  within  another. 

When  corrosive  substances  are  distilled  per  aeeemum,  the  cucurbit  and  alem- 
bic are  used;  but  these  substances  are  mere  conveniently  distilled  per  ktue. 

The  distilktion|wr  khie  is  performed  in  a  retort  or  pear-shaped  vessel,  hav- 
ing fh«  Back  h«it  to  oat  tU*.  Thebodycf  afoodrttoit  is  well  roiiiided. 
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itniform  in  ita  appearance,  and  of  an  cqu:il  thickness,  and  the  neck  is  suffi- 
ciently bent  to  allow  lac  va|>uura,  wUcu  conden&ed,  to  run  freely  away,  but 
ant  w  much  as  ta  render  the  appUcttioii  ef  th*  feomp«r  iooMTenaant,  ov  to 
bring  it  too  near  the  furnace.  The  passage  from  the  body  into  the  neck  mnst 
he  perfectly  free  and  sufficiently  rvif'.r,  othrrwWr  the  vapours  produced  in  the 
retort  only  circulate  in  its  bod>,  vviitiout  pai»sing  over  into  the  receiver.^  ior 
iotfodadng  liquors  into  the  retort  without  ■oUing  lu  aeek^  which  iPMild  injim 
the  product,  a  bent  funnel  is  necessary.  It  must  be  tufficieiuly  long  to  intro- 
duce tlie  liquor  directly  into  the  hody  of  the  retort;  anJ  in  \rilhtlru\\  in{^  it,  ve 
rnust  kerp  it  ctirefully  applied  to  the  upper  part  of  the  retort,  that  the  drop 
han^ifing  iruiu  tt  may  nut  touch  tlie  inside  of  the  neck.  In  »ome  cases,  where  a 
miiture  of  different  subfttanees  ta  to  be  distilled,  it  is  convenient  end  neoemiy 
to  have  the  whole  apparatus  properly  adjusted  before  the  mixture  is  made, 
and  we  must  therefore  cmplov  a  tubu!nT  retort,  or  a  retort  furnished  withan 
aperture,  accurately  closed  witii  a  ground  stopper. 

Hie  tubulature  should  be  pUced  on  tlie  upper  convex  part  of  the  if«tartlM»* 
fore  it  bends  to  form  the  necic,  so  that  a  fluid  poured  through  it  may  &I1  d»> 
rectly  into  the  body  without  soiling  the  neck. 

Hrforfs  .ite  made  of  various  materials.  Flint  pl^is^  is  omuionly  u^fd  when 
the  ixcat  u  uotMt  great  as  to  roelt  it.  For  distillations  which  require  excu^siva 
degrees  of  heatt  retorta  of  earthenware  or  coated  glata  retoita^  are  empluycdh 
Quicksilver  is  distilled  in  iiQtt  retorta* 

Tiie  simplest  condf'nsing  apparatus  used  with  the  retort,  h  the  common 
glass  receiver;  wUtcii  is  a  ve&sel  of  a  conical  or  globular  form,  having  a  n«clB 
aoillcicAtly  wide  to  admit  the  neck  of  a  retort.  To  prevent  the  loss  and.  diasi^ 
pation  of  the  vapours  to  be  oondenaed,  the  retort  and  reeesfcr  may  bo  aoea- 
ratcly  j^ound  to  each  other,  or  secured  by  some  proper  lute,  ^tcno'?  mn<^t 
also  be  use  I  to  prevent  the  receiverfrom  being  heated  by  the  caionc  evolved 
during  the  condensation  of  the  vapours.  It  may  ctlber  be  tmmerMd  in  cold 
witer»  or  covered  with  snow  or  pounded  ioet  or  a  eonatant  evapoHlioB  ma^i 
he  supported  from  its  surface^  by  covering  it  with  a  cloth,  kept  moist  by  meaao 
of  the  descent  of  water,  from  a  vessel  placed  above  it,  tlirnnt^h  mimtte  svphons 
or  spongy  worsted  threads.  But  as,  during  the  process  of  distiUulton,  pernm' 
nently  elastic  fluids  are  often  produced,  which  would  endanger  the  breaking 
of  the  vessels,  these  are  permitted  to  oaeape,  eillior  through  a  tabu]alMWi,.0P 
hole  in  the  side  of  the  receiver,  or  rather  through  a  hole  made  in  the  luting:;. 
Receivers  having  a  spout  issuing  from  their  side,  are  used  when  we  ui^ih  to' 
keep  separate  the  products  obtained  at  ditferent  pmods  of  any  distdlalion^ 
For  coMenaing  very  vohrtile  vapours,  a  aeriea  of  feod««r%  cooimunieailHig; 
with  each  other,  termed  Adopters,,  were  fbrranly  uaod;  but  tfaaao  aM.  turn 
entirely  superseded  by  Woulfe's  apparattts 

This  apparatus  consists  of  atubul  ttrj  rt  toi  t,  adapted  to  a  tubulated  receiver. 
With  the  tubulature  of  the  receiver,  a  liiree-neckied  bottle  is  connected  by 
means  of  a  bent  tube^  the  further  extremity  of  which  ia  ionmeaaed,  one  or  more- 
inches,  in  some  fluid  contained  in  the  bottle.    A  series  of  two  or  tl  i  <  e  similar 
bottles  are  connected  with  this  first  hottle  in  the  same  way.    In  tiu-  middle 
tubulature  of  each  bottle,  a  glai»s  tube  is  fixed,  having  its  lower  extremity  im- 
merted  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  the  fluid.  The  height  of  the  tobe-abovoi 
the  auififtce  of  the  fluid  moat  be  jpreatcr  than  the  sum  of  the  columns  of  fluid 
standing  over  the  further  extremities  of  Hir  rfmnertinc:  tnbr«:,  in  all  the  bottlea* 
or  vessels  more  remote  from  the  retort.     j  ubes  so  adjusted  are  termed  tubes' 
of  safety,  for  tlicy  prevent  that  rejdux  oi'  fluid  from  the  more  remote  into  Xhm 
nearer  Mttlei^  and  into  the  receiver  ttaelf,  whieh  would  othcrwiae  inevitably 
happen  on  any  condensation  of  vapour  taking  place  intho  rotort,  receiver,  or 
nearer  bottles.    DifTcrent  ccmtriv.anccs  for  the  same  purr>ose  bave  hfcn  de* 
scribed  by  Messrs.  Welter  and  Uurkitt;  and  a  very  ingenious  mode  ot  connect*' 
ingtfie  vessels  without  lute  haa  been  invented  by  Citizen  Guard,  but  they*' 
would  not  be  easily  uodentood  without  phtea.   The  farther  tubulature  of  t  he^ 
last  bottle  is  commonly  connected  with  a  pneumatic  apparatus.  In-  means  of  a 
bent  tube.    When  the  whole  is  prryperly  adtusted,  air  blown  into  the  retort 
should  pass  through  the  receiver,  n&e  m  bubiaies  through  the  fluid*  co«Uuncd 
in  enoii  of  thn.boAe%.a&d  nt  iMt  eacape  by  tho  bmHtibet  lit  tfam>  laoniwr^ 
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those  products  of  distillation  are  collected,  which  arc  condciisiblc  by  cold 
alone.  The  first  bottle  is  commonly  filled  with  water,  and  the  othera  with 
alk*luie  solutions,  or  other  active  fluids;  and  as  the  permanently  elastic  fluids 
pfoduced  are  tneceitiTely  subjected  to  tbe  action  of  all  these,  only  thoac  gaioi 
«Bl«ieapo  bf^he  beftt  tube  which  aw  not  abrctWble  by  any  of  them* 

PNEUMATIC  APPARATUS. 

The  great  importance  of  the  elastic  fluids  in  modern  chemistry,  has  rendered 
an  aoquaintaooe  wi1&  the  means  of  collecting  and  presemng  them  iadispen- 


Wbeo  a  gas  is  produced  by  anj  neani^  it  nay  be  reoeiTed 

a.  Into  vessels  absolutely  empty;  or 

b.  Into  vessels  filled  with  some  fluid,  on  which  it  exerts  no  action. 

The  first  mode  of  collecting  g^es,  may  be  practised  by  means  of  a  bladrlor, 
moistened  sufliciently  to  make  it  perfectly  pliable,  and  then  compressed  so  as 
to  empty  it  eotiiely.  In  thia  state  it  may  be  easily  filled  with  any  gas.  Aa 
oiled  silk  ba^  will  answer  the  same  purpose,  and  is  mofO  convenient  in  ione 
Itspects,  as  it  may  be  made  of  any  size  or  form. 

Glass  or  metallic  vessels,  such  as  balloons,  may  also  be  emptied  for  the  pur- 
fme  of  reoeiving  gases,  by  fitting  them  wlUi  a  itop-oocka  and  ethauttinf  the 
air  from  them  by  means  or  an  air-{}uni|i. 

But  the  aecood  mode  of  coUeetiog  gam  is  the  meat  oomrenient  and  ecm* 
mon. 

The  vessels  may  be  filled  either, 
m.  With  a  Md  ligbter;  or 
h.  Heavier  than  tte  gas  to  be  teceived  into  it 

The  former  method  is  seldom  employed;  but  if  we  conduct  a  stream  of  any 
g^s  heavier  than  atmospheric  air,  such  as  carbonic  acid  g-us,  muiiutic  acid  gas, 
&C.  to  the  bottom  of  any  vessel,  it  will  gradually  displace  the  uir,  and  fill  the 


On  the  contrary,  a  gas  lighter  than  the  atmospheric  air,  such  as  hydrogen, 
msy  be  collected  in  an  inverted  vessel  by  conducting  a  stream  of  it  to  the  top. 

But  gases  are  most  commonly  collected  by  conducting  the  stream  of  g«a 
falto  an  inverted  glass  jar,  or  any  other  vessel  filled  with  water  or  mercury. 
The  gas  ascends  to  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel,  and  displsces  the  fluid.  In 
this  way  gfas  may  be  kept  a  very  long-  time,  provided  a  small  quantity  of  the 
fluid  be  left  in  the  vessels  which  prevents  both  the  escape  of  the  gas,  and  the 
admission  of  atmospheric  air. 

The  viesselB  may  be  of  vaiioot  shapes;  hot  the  moit  commonly  emploved 
are  cylindrical.  They  may  be  either  open  only  at  one  estremity,  or  fumiuied 
at  the  other  with  a  stop-cock. 

The  manner  of  filling  these  vessels  with  fluid,  is  to  immerse  them  completely 
in  it  with  the  open  extremity  directed  a  little  upwards,  so  that  the  whole  air 
may  escape  from  them,  and  then  inverting  them  with  their  mouths  down  waida. 

For  filling  them  with  convenience,  a  trough  or  cistern  is  commonly  used. 
This  either  should  be  hollowed  out  of  a  solid  block  of  wood  or  marble;  or,  if 
it  be  constructed  of  wood,  it  should  be  well  painted,  or  lined  with  lead  or 
tinned  copper.  Its  site  msy  vary  very  mucht  but  it  riiould  contain  a  suffi- 
cient depth  of  fluid  to  cover  the  largest  transverse  diameter  of  the  vessels  to 
be  filled  in  it.  At  one  end  or  side,  there  shotikl  be  a  shelf  for  holding  the 
vessels  after  they  are  filled.  This  shelf  should  be  placed  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  below  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  and  should  be  perforated  with  several  boles, 
foradnff  the  apices  of  oorresponding  conical  eicavations  on  the  lower  aide, 
through  which,  as  through  inverted  funnels,  gaseous  fluids  may  be  more  easily 
introduced  into  the  vessels  placed  over  them.  In  g'eneral,  the  vessels  used 
with  a  mercurial  apparatus  lAiould  be  stronger  and  smaller  than  those  for  a 


We  ihoald  alao  have  a  variety  of  giam  and  dastic  tubes  for  conveying  the 
gases  from  the  vemela  in  which  they  are  formed,  to  the  iunncla  under  the 

shelf. 

Mtdificaiion  is  the  repeated  distillation  of  any  fluid.   When  distiUation  ren- 
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dere  the  fluid  strong^er,  or  abstracts  water  from  it,  it  is  termed  Dephlegmatian. 
"When  a  fluid  is  distilled  off  from  any  substance,  it  is  called  Abstraction,-  and  if 
the  product  be  rcKiislilled  from  the  same  substance,  or  a  fresh  quantity  of  the 
•ubstance,  it  if  denominated  CohobatUm, 

Subtimaiion  difiert  from  dist  i  1  lation  only  in  the  form  of  the  product  When 
it  is  compact,  it  is  termed  a  SuHllmatc;  when  loose  and  spongy,  it  formerly 
had  the  improper  appellation  ot  Flowers.  Sublimation  is  sometimes  performed 
in  a  crucible,  and  the  vapours  are  condensed  in  a  paper  cone,  or  in  another 
erucible  inverted  over  it^  aometimes  in  th^  lower  part  of  a  glan  flask,  cucur> 
bit,  or  phial,  and  the  contlcniitiofi  is  e  ffected  in  the  vipper  part  or  capital,  and 
sometimes  in  a  retort  with  u  very  short  and  wide  neck,  to  which  a  conical  re- 
ceiver is  fitted.  The  heat  is  most  commonly  applied  through  the  medium  of 
ft  sand-bath  { and  the  degree  of  heat,  and  the  depth  to  vhicfi  the  veswl  b  in* 
lerted  in  it,  are  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  subfiniation.  ^ 

Congefalhn  is  the  reduction  of  a  fluid  into  a  solid  form,  in  consequence  of 
the  abstraction  of  caloric.  The  means  employed  for  abstracting  caloric  are  the 
evaporation  of  volatile  fluids,  the  solution  of  solids,  and  the  contact  of  cold 
bodies. 

Coagulation  is  the  conversion  of  a  fluid  into  a  solkl  of  greater  or  less  consitt- 
encc,  merely  in  consequence  of  a  new  arrangement  of  its  particles,  as  during 
the  process  there  is  no  separation  of  caloric  or  any  other  substance.  The  means 
of  producing  coagulation  are,  increase  of  temperatttre*  and  the  addition  of  cer- 
tain mibftances,  as  acida  and  runnets. 

COMBINATION. 

Chemical  combination  is  the  intimate  union  of  the  particles  of  at  least  two 
heterog-cneous  bodies.  It  i&  the  efTect  resulting  from  the  exertion  of  the  at^ 
traction  of  affinity,  and  is  therefore  subjected  to  all  the  laws  of  affinity. 

To  produce  the  chemical  union  of  any  bodies,  it  is  necessary, 

1.  That  they  possess  aiEnity  for  each  otherj 
S.  That  their  particles  come  into  actual  contact; 

3.  That  the  atrengtb  of  the  affinity  be  greater  than  tb«  eovnteractlng  eauiea 

which  may  be  present 
The  principal  counteracting  causea  are, 

1.  The  attraction  of  appregation; 

2.  Affinities  for  other  substances. 

The  means  to  be  employed  for  overcoming  the  action  of  other  affinities,  will 
be  treated  of  under  decomposition. 

The  attraction  of  aggregation  ia  ovepcome  by  meani  of 

1.  liechanieal  division.— 3.  The  aetion  of  caloric 

Combination  ia  freilitated  by  increasing  the  pointa  of  actoal  contact 

1.  By  mechanical  agttationi  3.  By  condensation  {compression. 

The  proeesa  employed  for  producing  combinatioiit  may  be  conddered, 

1.  M  ith  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  lubitancea  combined;  and  9*  To  them- 
ture  of  the  compound  piodneed. 

Gases, 

1.  Combine  with  gaaftSf  2.  Dissolve  fluids  or  aoUdsi  3>  Orare  absorbed 

by  them. 

Fluids, 

1.  Are  dissolved  in  gases;  2.  Or  absorb  them;      Combine  with  fluids^ 
4.  And  dissolve  solids;  5.  Or  are  rendered  &olid  by  them. 
Solids, 

1.  Are  dissolved  in  fluids  and  in  gases;  or,  2,  Absorb  gases;  3.  And  solidify 
flttida. 

The  combination  of  gases  with  each  other,  m  oome  Instances,  takes  phoe 

when  simply  mixed  tng-cthcr:  thtis  nitrous  and  oxygen  gases  combine  as  soon 
as  they  come  into  contact,  in  other  instances,  it  is  nrccssari'  to  elevate  their 
temperature  to  a  degree  sufficient  for  their  inflammation,  either  by  means  of 
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the  electric  spark,  or  {he  coiitnct  of  r\n  ignited  bo4)r»*t  in  the  OOmbUMtiQIl  of 
oxygen  gas  with  hydron-on  or  nitroj^i  n  g-us. 

Wiicu  gases  combine  with  each  uthcr,  there  is  always  a  considerable  dinilnu> 
tion  of  bulky  and  not  unfiwquently  they  are  condenaed  into  a  liquid  or  aolid 
form.  Hydrog-en  and  oxygen  gaaea  form  wuter:  muriatic  acid  and  ammonia 
P^es  form  solid  muriat  of  ammonia.  But  wlicn  the  combination  is  effected  by 
Ignition,  a  violent  expansion,  which  endangers  Uie  bursting  of  the  vessels,  pre- 
Vtoualjr  takea  place,  m  consequence  of  the  increase  of  temperature* 

SoiuHon  IS  the  diminution  of  ag-gTegation  in  any  solid  or  fluid  8Ubctance«  in 
consequence  of  its  entering  into  chemical  combination.  Tfic  suH^tancc,  whe- 
ther solid  or  fluid,  whose  ag-grec^ution  is  lessened,  is  termed  the  Solvrtuf,-  and 
the  substance,  by  whose  agency  the  solution  is  efTcctcd,  is  often  called  ihc 
Meiutruum  or  Soivent. 

Solution  is  said  to  be  performed ois  humtdof  whence  natural  form  of  the  sol- 
vent is  fluid;  but  when  the  sgency  of  hcnt  is  necessary  to  give  the  aoWcnt  its 
fluid  i'oro),  the  solution  is  said  to  be  pcrturmcd  via  sicca. 

The  dissolving  power  of  each  menstruum,  is  limited,  and  is  determinate  with 
Kgard  to  each  aolvend.  The  aolubility  of  bodies  is  also  limited,  and  determi* 
natc  with  regard  to  each  menstruum. 

When  any  menstruum  has  dissolved  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  any 
solvend,  it  b  said  to  be  saturated  with  it.  But,  in  some  cases,  although  satu- 
intcd  with  one  substance,  it  is  still  capable  of  dissdinng  otheis.  Thus  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  muriat  of  soda  will  dissolve  a  certain  quantity^of  nitimt  of  po- 
tass, and  after  that  a  portion  of  muri:\t  of  ;.nnnnnia. 

The  dissolving  power  of  solvents,  and  consequently  the  solubihty  of  solvends, 
are  generally  increased  by  increase  of  temperature;  and  conversely,  this  power 
is  diminished  by  diminution  of  temperature;  so  that,  from  n  saturated  solution, 
a  separation  of  a  portion  of  the  solvend  generally  takes  place  on  any  reduction 
of  temperature.  This  property  becomes  extremely  useful  in  man^'  chemical 
operations,  especially  in  crystallization. 
Particular  terms  hare  been  applied  to  particular  cases  of  soliition. 
The  solution  of  a  fluid  in  the  atmosphere  is  termed  nonfonfous  evaponUion, 
It  is  promoted  by  exposing  a  large  surface,  by  frequently  renewing  ^e  air  in 
contact  with  the  surface,  and  by  increase  of  temperature. 

Some  solids  have  so  strong  an  affinity  for  water,  that  they  attract  it  from  the 
atmosphere  in  sufficient  quantity  to  dissolve  them.  These  are  said  to  dldlE- 
quesce.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  retain  their  water  of  crystallization  with  so 
weak  a  force,  that  the  atmosphere  attracts  it  from  them,  so  that  they  cnirable 
into  powder.  These  arc  said  to  ejffloruce.  Both  operations  are  promoted  by 
exposing  large  surfaces,  and  by  a  current  of  air;  but  the  latter  is  facilitated  by 
a  warm  dry  air,  and  the  former  by  a  eold  hunud  atmosphere. 

Solution  is  also  employed  to  separate  substances,  (for  example,  saline  bo- 
dies,) whiclt  are  soluble  in  the  menstruum,  from  others  whicli  are  not.  When 
our  object  is  lu  attain  the  soluble  substance  in  a  state  of  purity,  the  operation 
is  tenned  Badriaikm,  In  thb  as  small  a  quantity  of  the  menstruum  as  is  pos- 
sible is  used.  When,  however,  solution  is  employed  to  free  an  insoluble  sub- 
stsnce  from  soluble  impurities,  it  is  termed  tdulcoration^  which  is  best  per- 
formed by  using  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  menstruum. 

Organic  products  bein^  generally  composed  of  heterogeneous  substances, 
ars  only  partially  soluble  in  the  different  menstrua.  To  the  solution  of  any  of 
these  substances,  while  the  others  remarn  undls>oTved,  the  term  extraction  is 
sppUed;  and  when,  by  evaporation,  the  substance  extracted  is  reduced  to  a 
sohd  form,  it  is  termed  an  Extract,  which  is  hard  or  soft,  watery  or  spirituous, 
•eeording  to  the  degree  of  consistency  it  aequires,  and  the  nature  of  the  men- 
struum employed. 

infusion  is  employed  to  extract  the  virtues  of  aromatic  and  a  nlatile  substan- 
ces, which  would  bo  dissipated  by  decoction,  and  destroyed  by  maceration, 
and  to  separate  substances  of  easy  solution  from  others  which  are  less  soluble. 
The  process  consists  in  pouring  upon  the  substance  to  be  infiised,  placed  in  a 
proper  vessel,  the  menstruum  either  hot  or  cold,  according  to  the  direction, 
covering  it  up,  agitating  it  frequently,  and  after  a  due  time  Stiaintng or  decanr 
tiog  off  the  liquor,  which  is  then  termed  the  infusioo. 
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Maceraiion  difTers  from  infusion  in  bein^  continned  for  a  long  time,  and  can 
onlv  be  L  iiij)loyc<l  for  substances  which  do  not  easily  ferment  or  spoil. 

Jjigcsiiunf  on  llie  olhcr  hand,  dlHcrs  from  maceration  only  in  the  activity  of 
the  menatraum  being  promoted  by  a  gentle  degree  of  heat.  It  is  commonly 
|>erfoiined  in  a  glass  matmss,  which  should  only  be  filled  one-third,  and  co- 
vered with  a  piect*  of  wet  bladder,  pietred  with  one  or  more  small  holes,  so  that 
the  evapoHition  of  the  menstruum  may  be  prevented  as  much  as  possible,  with- 
out risk  of  bunting  the  vessel.  The  vessel  may  be  heated,  either  by  mwiB  of 
tiie  tun's  raySy  of  u  common  fire,  or  of  the  sand  bathj  and  when  the  last  is  em- 
plnyed,  the  vessel  should  not  be  sunk  deeper  in  the  sand  than  t!ie  j)ortion  that 
is  tilled.  Sometimes,  when  the  menstruum  employed  is  valuable,  a  distilling 
apparatus  is  used  to  prevent  any  waste  of  it.  At  other  times,  a  blind  capital 
it  luted  on  the  matrass,  or  a  small  matrass  is  inverted  inthin  a  large  one;  and 
as  the  vapour  which  arises  is  condensed  in  it,  and  runs  back  into  the  larger^ 
the  process  m  this  form  has  got  the  name  of  Cirtulaiion. 

Decoction  is  pcribrmed  by  subjecting  the  substances  operated  on  to  a  degree 
of  heat,  which  ife  sufficient  to  convert  the  menstttium  into  vapour,  and  can 
only  be  employed  with  advantage  for  extracting  principles  which  are  not  vo- 
latile, and  from  substances  whose  texture  is  so  di  nse  and  compact  as  to  resist 
the  less  active  methods  of  solution.  When  the  menstruum  is  valuable,  that 
portion  of  it  which  is  converted  into  vapour  is  generally  saved  by  condenMnp 
It  in  a  distilling  apparatus. 

Solutions  in  alcoliol  are  termed  Tinctures,  and  in  vinegar  or  wine,  Medicated 
Vinegars  or  Wines.  The  solution  of  metals  in  mercury  is  termed  Amalga- 
mation.   The  combinations  of  other  metals  with  eacli  other  form  Alloys. 

MmrpHon  is  the  condensation  of  a  gas  into  a  fluid  or  solid  Ibrm,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  combination  with  a  fluid  or  solid.  It  is  facilitated  by  increase  of  suiv 
fnce  and  agitation;  and  the  power  of  absorption  in  fluids  is  much  increased  by 
compression  and  dimmution  of  temperature,  although  in  every  instance  it  be 
limited  and  determimifte.  Dr.  Noota  invented  an  ingenious  apparatus  for  com- 
bining gases  with  fluidai  and  Messrs  Schweppe,  Henry,  Paul,  and  Cuthbertson, 

have  very  ndvantageotisly  employed  compression. 

ConsolftJaiion.  Fluids  often  become  solid  by  entcrinc;"  into  combination  with 
solids;  and  this  change  is  always  accompanied  by  coni>idcrablc  incrcasaC  of  tem- 
perature^ as  in  the  shking  of  lime. 

DECOMPOSITION. 

Decomposition  is  the  separation  of  bodies  which  were  chemically  combined. 
It  can  only  bo  effected  by  the  agency  of  substances  possessing  a  stronger 
affinity  for  one  or  iiiore  of  the  constituents  of  the  compound^  than  these  possess 

for  eac  h  other. 

Decomposiiion  has  acquired  various  appellatious,  according  to  tlie  phenomena 
which  accompany  it      .  • 

Distolution  diflersfrom  solution  in  being  accompanied  by  the  decomposition, 
or  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  substance  dissolved.  Thus,  we  correctly  say, 
a  solution  of  lime  in  muriatic  acid,  and  a  dissolution  of  chalk  in  muriatic  acid* 

Sometimes  a  gas  is  separated  during  the  action  of  bodies  on  each  other.  When 
this  eseapea  with  considerable  violence  and  agitation  of  the  fluid,  it  is  termed 
effervescence.  The  q-as  is  very  frequently  allowed  to  escape  into  the  atmos- 
phere, but  at  other  limes  is  t-ithcr  collected  in  a  pneumatic  appurutus,  or  made 
to  enter  iuto  some  new  combination.  The  vchscls  in  which  an  ciiervcscing 
miztuie  is  made,  should  be  high  and  sufficiently  large,  to  prevent  any  loss  of 
the  materials  from  their  running  over,  and  in  some  cases  the  mixture  must  he 
made  slowly  and  gradually. 

Precipitation  is  the  reverse  of  solution.  It  comprehends  all  tliose  processea 
in  whidi  a  solid  is  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  a  solution.  The  subst%nc6 
separated  is  t*  i  an  d  a  Precipitate,  if  it  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  fluid;  or  a 
cream,  if  it  s\m  n^  above  at*  Precipitation,  like  solution^  is  performed  either  via 
humtda  or  i:in  sicca. 

The  objects  of  precipitation  .are, 

1.  The  separation  of  substances  from  solutions  in  which  they  are  con* 
tainedi 
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2.  The  purification  of  solutions  from  preoipitable  impuiities^ 

3.  I'hc  furmution  of  new  comb'uuttioos* 

Precipitation  is  effected, 

1.  By  Icsscnin;^-  the  qu  tiitity  of  the  solvent  by  evaporation; 

2.  By  dimiiushing  its  sulvetil  power,  as  by  reUuctiou  of  temperature,  or 
dilution; 

3.  Or  by  the  addition  offooie  chemical  ageo^  which  firom  its mofe  power- 
ful affinities, 

a.  Either  combines  with  the  solvent,  and  precipitates  the  solveBd« 

b.  Or  forms  itself  an  insoluble  compound  with  some  contUtueot  of  the 
solution. 

The  two  first  means  of  precipitation  have  heen  already  noticed.  Indeed  they 
_e  Mrcly  considered  as  instances  of  precipitation,  as  the  effect  is  praduala  aira 

the  pri.  (  i])ii;itrcl  matter  most  commotily  :issumes  determinate  figures, 
in  perlorming^  it  in  the  last  manner,  wc  may  observe  the  following  rules: 

1.  The  solution  and  precipitant  must  possess  the  requisite  degree  oC 

purity. 

2.  The  solution  should  be  perfectly  saturated,  to  avoid  unnecessary  con* 

sumption  of  the  solvent  or  precipitant. 

3.  The  one  is  to  be  added  slowly  and  gradually  to  the  other. 

4.  After  each  addition,  they  are  to  be  thorouj^^hly  mixed  by  ac^itation. 

5.  We  must  allow  the  mixture  to  settle,  alter  wc  think  tliat  enough  of 

the  precipitant  has  heen  added,  and  tiy  a  little  of  the  dear  solutioni 
byaddingtoitsomeof  the  precipitant:  if  any  precipitationtakesplace^ 
wc  li  ive  nnt  added  enough  of  precipitant.  Ttiis  precaution  is  neces- 
sary,  not  only  to  avoid  loss,  but  in  many  instances,  the  precipitant^ 
if  added  in  excess,  redissolvcs,  or  combines  with,  the  precipitate. 

After  the  precipitation  is  completed,  the  precipitate  is  to  be  separated  from 
the  supernatant  tlttid  by  some  of  the  means  already  noticed. 

When  the  precipitote  is  the  chief  object  of  our  process,  ami  when  it  is  not 
•olnhle  in  water,  it  is  often  adviseable  to  dilute,  to  a  considerable  degree,  both 
the  solution  and  precipitant,  before  performing; the  operation.  When  itis  only 
difficultly  soluble,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  washing  the  precipitate, 
after  it  is  separated  by  filtration.  In  some  caies,  the  separation  of  the  precipi- 
tate  is  much  assisted  by  a  gentle  heat 

Crysfnlli'zntion  is  a  species  of  precipitation,  in  which  the  particles  of  the  sol- 
Tend,  on  separating  from  the  solution,  assume  certain  determinate  forms. 

Almost  all  substances,  on  crystallizing,  retain  a  portion  of  water 'combined 
with  them,  which  is  essential  to  their  existence  ss  crystals^and  is  therefore  de- 
nominated water  of  crystallization.  Its  quanta^  varies  very  much  in  dificrent 
Cr%'stallized  substances. 

The  means  by  which  the  particles  of  bodies  are  disaggregated,  so  as  to 
admit  of  cr)  stallization,  are  solution,  Moo,  vaporization^  or  mechanical  di- 
vision and  snspennon  in  a  fluid  roe<Uum. 

The  means  by  which  the  disa.c;;jrref:atingf  causes  are  removed,  are,  evapora- 
tion, reduction  of  temperature,  and  rest  ^ 

When  bodies  are  merely  suspended  in  a  st:»tc  of  extreme  mechamcal  divi- 
sion, nothing  but  rest  is  necessary  for  their  erystallitation. 

When  they  are  disaggregated  by  fusion  or  vaporization,  the  rcgubnty  of 
their  cr>'stals  depends  on  the  slowness  with  which  their  temperature  is  reduced; 
for  if  cooled  too  quickly,  their  particles  have  no  time  to  arrange  themselves, 
and  are  converted  at  oucc  into  a  confused  or  unvaried  solid  mass.  Thus  glass, 
wUdi  when  cooled  qnickly,  is  perfectly  uniform  in  its  appearance,  when 
cooled  slowly,  has  a  crystaUme  texture.  But  in  order  to  obtu.n  cr>stals  by 
means  of  fusion,  it  is  often  necessary,  after  the  substance  has  begun  to  cr>-stal- 
lize,  to  remove  the  part  which  remains  fliud;  for  otherwise  it  would  fill  up  the 
interstices  among  the  crystals  first  fimned,  and  give  the  whole  the  appearance 
of  one  foEd  mass.  Thus^  after  a  crust  has  formed  on  the  top  of  metted  sol- 
pfanr.  by  poorins  off  the  still  fluid  part,  we  obtain  rej^dar  cr^^sUls. 

The  meam  by  which  bodies,  which  have  been  disaggregated  by  soluUon, 
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■le  made  to  cT>}'sta11ize  nost  regularly,  vaij  aeeofdi^g  to  the  babitadcs  of  the 

bodies  with  their  solvents  and  caloric. 

Some  saline  sabitancei  tre  moch  more  aolable  In  hot  than  is  cold  watert 
therefore,  a  boiling  saturated  solution  of  any  of  these  will  deimritet  oneoo6ii|ft 
the  excess  nf  snlt,  which  it  is  unable  to  dissolve  whCB  COld.  Theie  aaltSOOOI- 
monly  contain  much  water  of  crystuUization. 

Other  suits  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  wateri 
and  therefore,  their  tohitioiis  mint  he  evaporated,  either  hj  heat,  er  flpootane- 
ously.    These  salts  commonly  contain  litUe  water  of  crystallization. 

The  beauty  and  size  of  the  crystals  depend  upon  the  purity  of  the  soluUoBi 
its  quantity,  and  the  mode  of  conducting  tlie  evaporation  and  cooling. 

When  me  lalt  it  not  more  aoltthle  in  hot  than  in  cold  water,  by  meant  of 
gentle  evaporation,  a  auoeeMtoa  of  pellicles  is  formed  on  the  top  of  the  aolilp 
tion,  which  cither  are  removed,  or  permitted  to  sink  to  the  bottom  by  their 
own  \vctght(  and  the  evaporation  is  continued  until  the  crystaliigation  be  com* 
pleteU. 

But  when  the  talt  it  capable  of  cryatalliaing  on  cooling,  the  erapormtlon  it 

only  continued  until  a  drop  of  the  solution,  placed  upon  some  cold  body  shows 
a  disposition  to  cr\'st:illize,  or  at  furthest  only  until  the  fij-st  appearance  of  a 
pellicle.  The  solution  is  then  covered  up,  and  set  aside  to  coolf  and  the  more 
tlowly  it  coola,  the  vamt  regular  are  the  crystak.  The  niother-water«  or  tolu- 
tion  which  remaint  after  the  ciystals  are  formed,  may  be  repeatedly  tieated 
in  the  same  way  as  long  as  it  is  capable  of  furnishing-  nny  more  salt* 

When  very  large  and  beautiful  crystals  are  wanted,  they  may  be  obtained 
by  laying  well-formed  crystals  in  a  saturated  solution  of  the  same  salt,  and 
turning  them  ever}'  day.  In  this  way  thdr  size  may  be  conaidertbly  incretted 
t  !^  n  1    n  ot  without  limitation;  for  after  ^certain  time^  they  grow  amajler  inttetd 

of  larger. 

Crystalli/ntion  is  employed, 

1.  To  obtain  crystallizable  substances  in  a  state  of  purity; 

2.  To  teptrate  them  from  each  other,  by  taking  advantage  of  their  differ- 

ent aohibility  at  different  tempenturet. 

OXYGENfZEMENT. 

The  combination  of  oxygen  is  the  object  of  many  chemical  and  pharmaceu- 
tical  yrocetiet. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  of  eombination,  the  otygenizement  may  take 
pUujjet  either, 

a.  Without  the  production  of  heat  and  light,  to  exprcM  which  there  it  no 

other  than  the  generic  term  aet/genizement,-  or, 
h  With  the  production  of  heat  and  light,  comlmiion. 

1.  Inaubttances  which  remain  hxed  at  the  temperature  neoeflaiyfor 

their  combustion  there  is  no  other  more  specific  term; 

2.  In  substances  wliicli  exist  as  gases,  or  are  previotisly  reduced  to  the 
state  of  vapour  by  tl»e  temperature  necessary,  it  is  termed  injlamnxa- 
ihne  and  if  it  proceed  with  very  great  violence  and  rapidity,  dejla- 
gration. 

Combustion  and  inflammation  ha%'e  been  already  described. 

Dejiagraiion,  from  its  violence,  must  always  be  performed  with  caution. 
The  common  mode  of  conducting  this  process  is,  to  introduce  the  substances 
to  be  deflagrated  together  into  any  convenient  vessel,  commonly  an  iron  pot, 
or  crucible,  heated  to  redneit.  But  to  obviate  any  inconvenience,  and  to  in- 
sure the  success  of  the  prorcss,  they  are  previously  ni  ide  perfectly  dry,  rcduc- 
cd  to  powder,  and  thoroughly  mixed  together,  i'lic  compound  is  then  defla- 
grated gradually,  generally  by  spoonfuls^  but  we  must  take  care  always  to  ex- 
amine the  spoon,  least  a  8p«rk  thould  adhere  to  i^  which  might  tet  fire  to  Ae 
whole  matt.  During  the  proceaa^  the  portion  mtraduoed  thmild  be  fiequently 

atirred. 

The  oxygen  necessary  for  the  process  of  oxygenation  may  be  derived  irom 
the  decomposition, 

<«•  Of  oxygen  gas,  ormtmoapheric  air« 
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h.  of  oxyds,  particularly  water; 
c  Of  acids  and  their  combinations. 
The  difTerent  modes  of  oxygenizement  are  intended^  either, 
a.  To  prodaee  heat  and  bght; 
bm  To  obtain  an  oxygenized  pfO^Cti 

1.  An  oxyd,  when  the  pncew  nay  be  tem«d  M^yeiimmti 

2.  An  acid,  Addijicatum., 

e.  To  remove  an  oxygenizablc  substance. 

Hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen,  arc  never,  unless  for' experiment,  oxy^n* 
ised,  as  simple  aobatonces. 

Sulphur  is  converted  into  jsnlphuric  acid  by  burning-  it  in  leaden  chambers, 
or  by  deflagrating  it  with  nitrat  of  potaas:  aiid  phoaphorua  ia  iKjidificd  hy  in- 
flammation in  the  atmosphere. 

Of  an  the  aiiiiple  oxygeidsable  aobglui€e%  the  metib  are  nott  fteqaendy 
eombined  with  oiygent  and,  as  in  eonae<{aeDoe  of  this  combination,  they  lose 
their  metallic  appearance,  they  were  formerly  said  to  be  calcined  or  corroded. 

Metals  diiTer  very  much  in  the  facility  with  which  they  are  oxygenized  by 
tile  eontnet  of  oxygen  gas.  For  some,  as  iron  and  manganese,  the  ordinary 
tempemtuie  of  the  atmosphere  is  neeeaitfy;  but  others,  as  potianoni  and  so- 
dium, are  oxygenized  even  by  the  contact  of  ice;  while  others,  as  gold  and 
platinum,  scarcely  undergo  any  change  in  the  most  violent  heat.  Upon  these 
the  0{>eration  is  performed  by  beating  them  to  the  requisite  temperature,  and 
ezptMingthemtotfaeftedoaofthesirtsiidondieiysibieaietalshi  promoted 
by  stirring  them  when  melted. 

Metals  also  differ  in  the  mode  of  their  acUon  Upon  mter.  They  are  either 
capable  of  decomposing  water, 

a.  At  every  temperature,  as  potassium  and  sodium. 

h.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  as  iron,  zinc,  man^nese,  &€• 

e.  At  elevated  temperatures,  as  antimony  and  tin;  or 

dL  When  acted  upon  at  the  same  time  by  an  add  or  an  alkali^  at  ooppei^ 
lead,  bismuth;  or  lastly, 

t.  They  are  incapable  of  decoropoang  it,  as  gold,  silver,  mercury,  plati- 
num* 

The  oj^genizement  of  metals  by  water  is  promoted  by  the  action  of  air. 
Iron,  for  example,  is  more  quickly  ni<;ted  by  b«n{p  mera|y  moiatenod  with 

water,  than  when  totally  immei'sed  in  water. 

But  the  acids  arc  the  most  powerful  agents  in  oj^genizing  metals.  Th^ 
ae^  in  two  ways,  ather,  ^ 

1.  By  enabUng  them  to  decompose  water; 

3.  By  being  decomposed  themselves. 

The  metals  are  susceptible  of  different  degrees  of  ox>'genizement,  some  of 
them  even  of  acidification,  and,  in  general,  they  are  more  oxygenized  accord- 
i^lf  to  tiie  mpi^ty  of  the  process.  When  proceeding  too  dowly,  it  niay  be 
needented  by  heat;  when  too  violent,  it  must  be  checked  by  diminution  of 
tempcrauire,  as  byplanging  the  Tossel  in  which  the  operation  is  performed 
into  cold  water. 

When  the  degree  of  oxygenizement  is  not  very  great,  the  oxyd  formed  ge- 
aeially  enten  into  oooibinotkm  with  the  acid  empieyed,  and  mii  a  metaUie 
aahi  bat  when  cairied  to  ita  higfaeit  degree,  the  oiyd  ia  often  insohible. 

DISOXYGENIZEMENT  OF  METALLIC  OXYDS  AND  ACIDS. 

This  process  was  formerly  termed  reduction,  from  its  restoring  the  metals  to 
their  metallic  splendour,  and  is  performed  by  causing  some  body  to  act  upon 
tiMm»  wlddk  has  a  greater  aAnity  for  oxygen  than  they  have.  The  different 
metals  themselves  vary  very  much  in  the  degree  of  this  affinity,  so  that  they 
are  reduced  with  very  different  degrees  of  facility.  Gold,  silver,  platinum, 
and  mercury,  are  reduced  by  merely  exposing  them  to  a  sufficient  degree  of 
heat  in  dose  Teasels.  The  oqrgen  tids  ten^cntore  has  a  greater  affinijy 
for  ealoric  than  ftr  the  metali^  and  b  therefore  driyen  off  in  the  Ifatm  of  Yeiy 
pure  oxygen  gas. 

Some  other  metallic  oi^ds  which  resist  the  simple  action  of  heat,  may  be 
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reduced  bv  melting  them  in  contact  with  chtrcoftl,  or  lobilaiioet  wliich  mtsf 
b€  chtfMo,  raeh  o  oil,  fat,  rcsin,  pitch,  &c.  Desides  the  charcoa],  different 
•aline  fliixcH  are  also  afldcd  to  facilitate  the  fusion  of  the  oxyd. 

The  OX)  1  to  bo  reduced  is  mixed  with  a  sufficient  qti-uitity  of  any  of  these 
fubstaaces,  and  placed  in  the  bottom  ot  a  cnictble,  wi^tci)  is  afierwurds  tilled 
Up  witih  chMCoel  powder^  to  prevent  enfAvly  the  aecett  of  the  air,  and  exposed 
^a  length  of  time  to  a  sufficiently  lii^'h  temperature,  when  a  button  of  the 
metal  will  comnionly  be  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  Upon  the  vola- 
tile jmetalt,  fucb  as  arsenic  and  zinc,  this  operation  must  be  performed  in  a 
dbtilling  or  fublimating  appanOnt.  Some  metallic  oxyds,  siich  as  those  of  pla- 
ttnom,  columbium,  &c.  cannot  be  reduced,  from  our  being  unable  to  produce 
a  degree  of  heat  suflicient  to  melt  tlicm. 

But  g-'ilvantsm  is  by  t";ir  the  most  powciful  disoxyf^ef)i/ing  process.  By  meaus 
of  it  the  metalUc  baJies  of  the  alkalies  and  earths  Itavc  been  discovered. 

Metals  may  be  also  obtained  from  the  metallic  salts^  by  inserting  in  a  solu- 
tion of  these  a  plate  of  another  metal,  possessing  a  stronger  affinity  for  oxygen 
than  for  the  acid.  Thus  copper  is  precipitated  by  iron,  and  arsenic  by  zinc. 
We  must  only  take  care  Uiat  the  two  metals  have  no  remarkable  affinity  for 
each  other,  as  in  that  case  an  alloy  is  commonly  produced.  Porezftmple,  when 
mercury  is  placed  in  a  solution  of  silver,  a  crystallized  amalgam  of  silrer  Is 
obtained,  formerly  called  the  Arbor  Diunx. 

The  compound  oxyds,  (vegelubic  and  animal  substances,)  may  be  further 
OXjjrgenized,  by  treating  them  with  nitric  acid.  In  this  \s  ay  various  oxyds  and 
•ooi  are  formed,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  oxyd  operated  on,  the  quan- 
tity of  the  acid,  and  the  mode  of  conducting  the  process. 

These  substances  also  undcrg^o  changes  by  pradnally  combining  witli  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  In  some  cases,  tiiis  combination  is  attended  with 
reoMirkable  phenomena,  whidi  hare  been  classed  under  the  term  fimmtetwn. 

There  are  seven!  species  of  fefmentattoo,  which  hare  been  named  from  the 
products  they  afford. 

1.  The  saccharine,  which  produces  sugar. 

3.  The  vinous,  which  produces  wine  an(^  similar  fluids.  , 

3.  The  panary,  which  produces  bread. 
A*  The  acetic,  which  produces  vinegar. 

5.  The  putreftictive,  which  produces  ammonia. 
The  same  substances  arc  sometimes  capable  of  undergoing  the  first,  second, 
fourth,  and  fifth{  or  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  successively,  but  never  in  a  retro- 
grade oixler. 

The  conditions  necessary  for  all  of  them  arc, 

1.  The  presence  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fermentable  matter; 
2«  The  presence  of  a  certain  proportion  of  wateri 
■  3*  The  contact  of  atmosphmic  airi  and, 

4.  A  certain  temperature. 

Tftc  sarcharinc  fcrmentatim. — The  seeds  of  barley,  when  moistened  witii  a 
certain  quantity  of  water,  and  exposed  to  the  contact  of  the  atmospheric  air, 
ftt  a  temperature  of  not  lem  thin  50*,  swell,  and  show  marks  0  incipient  vegse- 
tation,  by  pushing  forth  the  mdicle*  Zf  at  this  period  the  fermentation  be 
checked,  by  exposing  them  to  a  con«idcmblc  degree  of  heat,  and  drying  them 
thoroughlv,  the  insipid  amylaceous  matter,  of  which  the  seeds  principally  con- 
sisted, win  be  found  to  be  changed  In  part  into  n  tweet  saocharioe  substance. 
The  oxygen  of  the  air,  in  contact  with  the  seed^  is  at  the  same  time  convert- 
ed into  carbonic  acid  gas,  by  combining  with  part  of  the  carbon  of  the  seeds; 
and  there  is  a  considerable  increase  of  temperature  in  the  fermenting  ma>s, 
even  to  such  a  degree  as  sometimes  to  set  it  on  fire.  Similar  phenomena  occur 
in  the  maUumtion  of  fruits;  in  the  cookery  of  some  roots  and  ftiiita^  sod  during 
the  heating  of  hay,  w  hen  put  up  too  wet. 

The  vinous  fcrmaxiationt — The  conditions  necessary  for  the  vinous  fermen- 
tation are,  the  presence  of  proper  ;iroportions  of  sugar,  acid,  extract,  and 
wmter^  mid  a  temperature  of  about  7U^.  When  these  circumstances  exist,  an 
intestane  motion  commences  in  the  fluid;  it  becomes  thick  and  muddy,  its  tem* 
pcfttnre  hmreMes^  and  caibonic  acid  gat  Is  mifttd.  After  •  time  the  fer- 
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mentation  ce«M%the  feeet  riie  to  the  top,  or  anbeicle  to  tbe  bottoot  the  liquor 
becomes  clear,  it  has  lost  its  saccharine  taste,  and  twumcd  a  new  one,  and  its 

specific  gravity  is  diminished.  If  the  fermentation  has  been  complete,  the 
6ug-ar  is  entirely  decomposed,  and  the  fermented  liquor  consists  of  a  large 
proportion  of  water,  of  vcohol,  of  malic  add,  of  eitract,  of  essential  oD,  and 
eolounng  matter.  The  substances  most  commonly  subjected  to  this  fermentai- 
tion  are  Miift,  \v!iich  is  the  expressed  juice  of  the  grape,  nnd  which  produces 
the  best  wines;  the  juice  of  the  current  and  gooscbem  ,  which,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  sugar,  form  our  home-made  wines;  the  juices  of  the  apple  and  pear^ 
which  giTc  cyder  and  perry;  and  an  inftision  of  mah,  which,  when  ferment^ 
with  yeast,  forms  beer.  The  briskness  and  sparkling  of  some  of  these  liquors 
depend  on  their  being- put  Into  close  vessels  before  the  fermentation  is  com- 
pleted, by  which  means  a  portion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  retained. 

'Mht  aeetie  fermeniatian, — ^All  Tinous  liquors  are  susceptible  of  the' acetic  fer- 
mentation, provided  they  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  in  a 
temperature  not  less  than  70°.    An  intestine  niotlnn  and  noise  sensibly 

take  place  in  the  Huitl;  it  becomes  turbid,  with  filaments  floating  in  it,  and  its 
temperature  increases;  it  exhales  a  pungent  acid  smell,  without  any  disen- 
gagement of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Gradually  these  phenomena  cesse;  the  tem- 
perature decreases,  the  motion  subsides,  and  the  ruj!ior  becomes  clear,  having 
deposited  a  sediment  and  red  f^lairy  matter,  whioli  adheres  to  the  sides  of  the 
vessel.  During  this  process,  the  alcohol  and  malic  acid  disappear  entirely, 
oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  acetic  acid  formed. 

The  panary  and  colouring  fermentation — is  less  understood  than  those  already 
described.  A  paste  of  wheat  flour  and  water,  exposed  to  a  temperature  of 
65°,  swells,  emits  a  small  quantity  of  gas,  and  acquires  new  properties.  The 
^oten  disappears,  and  the  paste  acquires  a  sour  disagreeable  taste.  If  a  just 
proportion  of  this  fermented  paste  or  leaven,  or  what  is  still  better,  if  some 
barm,  be  formed  into  a  paste  with  wheat  flour  and  v/atcr,  the  s:imc  fermenta- 
tion is  excited,  without  the  disagreeable  taste  bcinj,'-  protluced;  the  gas  evolv- 
ed is  prevented  from  escaping  by  the  viscidity  of  the  paste,  which  therelore 
swells^  and  if  baked,  forms  li^bt  spongy  bread. 

Tht  putrefactive  fermentation. — Although  vegetable  substances,  when  they 
arc  destroyed  by  spontaneous  decomposition  are  said  to  putrefy,  we  shall  con- 
sider this  fermentation  as  belonging  exclusively  to  animal  substance^  or  those 
which  contain  nitrogen  as  an  elementary  principle.  The  essential  conditions 
of  putrefaction  are  humidity,  and  a  temperature  between  A5°  and  110®.  The 
presence  of  air,  the  iliniinution  of  pressure,  and  the  addition  of  ferments,  are 
not  essential,  but  accelerate  its  progress.  The  smell  is  at  first  vapid  and  dis- 
agreeable, but  afterwards  insupportably  fetid,  although  the  fetor,  for  a  time, 
is  somewhat  diminished  by  the  mixture  of  an  ammoniacal  odour. — Liquids  be- 
come turbid  and  flocculent.  Soft  substances  melt  down  into  a  gelatinous 
mass,  in  whicli  there  is  n  kind  of  gentle  motion  and  swelling  up,  from  the  sUjw 
and  scanty  formation  of  elastic  fluids. — Solids,  beside  the  general  soAening, 
emde  a  serosity  of  various  colours,  and  by  degrees  the  whole  mass  ^Bssolves^ 
the  awelling  ceasej,  the  matter  settles,  and  its  colour  deepens;  at  last  its  odour 
becomes  somewhat  aromatic,  its  elements  are  finally  dissipated,  and  there  re- 
mains only  a  kind  of  fat,  viscid,  and  still  fetid  mould,  'i  he  products  of  putre- 
faction are  carbureted,  sulphureted,  and  phosphureted  hydrogen  gases,  water, 
ammonia,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid.  These  are  all  dissipated  in  the  form 
of  gas  or  vapour.  When  in  contact  with  air,  oxygen  is  absorbed.  Acetic 
acid,  a  fatty  matter,  a  sorip  comj)osed  of  this  fat  atul  ammonia,  and  often  the 
nitric  acid,  fixed  by  a  suiihablc  base,  are  also  produced;,  and  the  ultimate  re- 
mains, be^dea  salts,  composed  of  acids  and  earths^  contain  for  a  long  time  a 
pofftimi  of  fat  charry  matter. 
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XAliLtS  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASDBES. 
ENOU8H. 

▲VOTaXCASY  OK  THOY  WXIOHT. 

Pound.  Ounces.  Drachms.  Scrnplei.  Grains, 

tbl       B       12         »        96  288  a  5760 

21        »  S         WM  24  B  480 

gl        «  S  =  60 

91  =  20 
•                                      »  gr.l 


A  pound 
An  ounce 

A  4Tftfh**> 


SIGHS  OF  U.U1.KT1TY. 


5i. 


A  scruple 
Agnin 


gr.i. 


Pound. 
1 


ATOiBBUMiif  wsien. 

Ounces.  Dnehni. 
16        B  356 

1  SK  16 

1 


Troy  Gfami. 
7000 

437.5 
27.34375 
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Gallon.  Pints.  Fluid  oun.  Fluid  dr. 
1   K   8    «    198   »  10S4  m 
el    «      16    a    128  = 
fgl   -      8  = 
Ql  = 


Minims. 
61440  I 

7680  i 
480  > 
60  s 
n\,l  I 


7305 
456.5 

sr 

0,9 


Cubic  inch. 
B  331 

«B  28.875 
=  1.8047 
as  0.2256 
=  0.0374 


^  foimrf  mtmbtnt  fParmeniUr.J 

KOogramme  cbb 
Demikilognnune 
Gramme  k 


3  Gnmmct 

4  Grammes 

8  Grammes 
32  Grammes 


2  livres.* 
1  livrc. 
18  i^ns 
9  gniai 

1  gros 

2  gros 
1  once 


Decigramme  ■» 

Demidecifi^rammc  = 

3  Decigramme  = 

13  Deagramme  n 

1  Litre  b 

Dcmilitrc  = 

Uuart  de  litre  s 


2  grains 

1  grain 
6  grains 
24  grains 
1  pinte 
1  cbopint* 
demise  Lier 


•PoiddeHsrc 
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TWbi  of  ^pte^fic  GramiUt  indicated  in  the  different  Pharmacopceias. 

Dublin.       LoDdon.  Edinlranh. 
7«5 


Snljihttrie  efker 

Nitrous  ether 
Spirit  of  nitrous  ether 
Aloohol 

Bectified  spirit  (alcohol) 
Proof  spirit 
Acetic  acid 
Distilled  vinegar 
OxyxDuriatic  acid 
MiuUtie  add 

dOofted  - 

mtiicacki 

diluted  - 
Sidphorie  acid 

diluted  • 

Solutkui  of  potass 

ammonia  - 
carbonat  of  ammonia 
cazbonat  of  aoda,  ntu- 

rated 
oxymuriat  of  potass 
sulphurel  of  puUss 

TiBctme  of  muriat  of  ihm  (red) 


900 
850 
815 
840 
930 
1070 
1006 
1003 
1170 
1080 
1500 
1280 
1845 
1090 
1100 
936 
1095 

1220 
1087 
1120 
1050 


815 


835 
930 

885 
935 

83^ 

1160 

1170 

1160 

1500 

1520 

1500 

1850 

1845 

1850 

1050 
960 

Sulphat  of  potass 
soda  - 


magnesia 
Supersulphat  of  alumina 
Nitnt  of  potass 


Murial  of  barjria 
■oda 

lime 

ammonia 
Phosphat  of  soda 
Sub-borat  of  soda 
Nitrat  of  silver 
▲cetat  of  lead 
Snlpbat  of  meieoiy 
Soap  of  potBH  • 
aoda  • 


Sulphal  of  baryta 
baryta 
potass 
aoda 

Xoriat  of  baiyta 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Muriat  of  lime 
Phosphat  of  soda 
Acetatof  lead 

ffttto 


Cases  of  Mutual  Decomposition* 

1.     VaOK  SIJtfLX  XrFIJNrrr. 

with 


Muriat  of  Baryta 
Nitrat  of  potass 
Mmiat  of  potaas 
Carbonat  of  potaM 
Muiiat  of  lime 

baryta 
Phosphat  of  soda 
AH  sulphats  and  nitiala 
Carbonat  of  potass 
Sub-borat  of  soda 
Carbonat  of  potass 
Muiiat  of  ammonia 
Carbonat  of  pot 
Muriat  of  soda 
Citrat  of  potass 
Muriat  of  soda 
soda 

Sulphat  of  line 


with 


Catbonat  of  potan 
soda 

Muriat  of  lime 

Ditto 
Phosphat  of  soda 

Sub-borat  of  soda 
Carbonat  of  potass 
soda 


96 


ammonia 

lime 
Sulphat  of  zinc 
Mitnit  of  flMfCttfy 
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tALTt. 

1.  Vised  aUnliiie  mlpliAtf 
3.  Solphatoflime  • 

3.  Alum  • 

4.  Sulpbat  of  magtiesa 

5.  Sulphatof  iron 

6.  IfaiMtofbttytet  • 

7.  Muriatoflime 

8.  Muriatofmigneiift 

9.  Nitnt  of  fine 


Quantity  of  ikal  JSad  taken  up  by  mere  JUkaiies  and  Earihi,  f  Kirwan,J 


m  Parti. 

SMpkurie, 

NUrk, 

OarhonkJkUL 

Potash 

Soda 

Ammonia 

Baiytes 

StroDtU 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Aliunine 

82,48 
127,63 
38o,8 

50, 

73,41 
143, 
172,64 
150^9 

84,96 
135,71 
247,82 

56, 

85,56 
179,5 
210, 

56,3 
73,41 

in, 

31,8 

46, 

84,488 
111,35 

105,  almott 
66,8. 
VariablAi 
282. 

■13, 2. 
81,81. 
200,  Fourcroy. 
1  335,  iwwly,  Bcrgrmann. 

QumiUyofJlkalies  and  Earths  taken  up  hu  100  partt  of  Real  SulphuHe,  Ifi- 
trie,  MiKritBtk,  and  Carbonic  Acids,  saturaled,  ("Kirwan.J 


100  Farts.  Potash. 

Soda. 

Ammonia, 

Baryt. 

Strontia. 

Lime, 

Magnesuu 

Sulphuric 

Nitric 

Muriatic 

Carboiue 

121,  IS 
117,7 
177,6 
95,1 

78,32 
73, 
136,2 
149,6 

26,05 
40,35 
58,48 

200. 
178,12 
314,46 
354.5 

138, 
116,86 
216,21 
381.+ 

SSJ 
118,3 
132, 

57,92 
47,64 
898, 
50, 

*  Thit  M,  Mlti  which  oatmot  exift  together  in  loltttioiiy  wKhimt  nratna]  de* 
compontioii. 
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c  Nitrats  of  lime  and  magnesia 
I  Muriats  of  lime  and  magnesia 
r  Alkalies 

Carbonat  of  magnesia 
^  Miiriat  of  barytes 
rAlkalies 

J  Muriat  of  baiytes 
"S  Nitrat,  muriat,  cariMMiatoffime 
I^Carbonat  of  magnerift 

r"  Alkalies 
^  Muriat  of  barytes 
^Nitrat  and  muriat  of  lime 

Alkalies 

Muriat  of  barytes 
Earthy  carbonats 
Sulphate 

Alkaline  carbonats 
F.arthy  carbonats 
Sulpbats,  except  of  lime 
Alkaline  carbomita  ^ 
Carbonat  of  magnesia 
Alkaline  carbonats 
Alkaline  sulphats 
Alkaline  carbonats 
Carbonats  of  magnesia  and  ahimina 
8alphati»  except  of  lime 
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Table  of 


Alnmuie 

Mag-nesla 

Ammoiua 

Lime  • 

Soda  . 

Strontites 

Potash 

Barytes 


idive  auani 


525 

Fluoric 

615 

Carbonic 

aeoacic  • 

793 

Muriatic 

859 

Oxalic 

1329 

Phosphoric  - 

1605 

Formic  • 

2222 

Sulphuric 
Sncdnic 

Nitric 
Acetic 
Citric 
Tartaric 

▲cm. 


Tdk  thmomglhe  Maximum 


Qumtifj/  of  Oxygen  tahm  up  bn 
stances* 


•mu  coxBtnmBsas. 


100  Hydrogen  unite  with 
100  Carbon 
100  Axote 


100  Chrome  combine  with 
100  Iron 
100  Manfaacfe 
100  Arsenic 
100  Tin 
100  Antimoojr 
lOOZine  ^ 


597.r 
257. 

m 


100  Muriatic  acid 
100  Fhosphorus 
100  Sulphur 


MKTALI. 


100  Copper 


92.3 

66. 

53. 

38.8 

90. 

25. 


100  Lead 
100  Tungirten 

100  Mercuiy 
100  Platina 
100  Silver  p 
lOOBiiOiutlk 
100  Odd  * 


} 


427 
577 
706 

m 

755 
979 
988 
1000 
1209 
^405 
1480 
1563 
1694 


aulh 


194. 
154. 
71.3 


25. 

17.6 

15. 

12.8 

IS. 

10. 


Thble  of  the  Specific  UmU  of  equal  Weights  of  some  Bodies  am^pand  toitt 

Water, 


Water  - 
Atmocpheric  air 

Hydrogen  gas 
Carbonic  acid  gaa 
Oxygen  g^s 
Azotic  gas 
Mitroos  ofl^fd 
Kttrous  gaa 
defiant  gas 
Carbonic  OJ^d  gaa 
Steam  - 
Ammoniacal  gas  • 
Carbureted  hydrogen 
Nitric  acid  gas 
Sulphuretcd  hydrogen 
Muriatic  add  gaa 
Ether  vapour 
Alcohol  viqtoar 


Dahaa% 

De  La  Roche 

bypothntfl. 
1.000 

and  Bermrd. 

1.000 

1.000. 

m 

•  1.790 

1.7S9 

0.9609. 

m 

-  21.400 

9.382 

3.2936. 

1.045 

0.491 

0.2210. 

m 

4.749 

1.333 

0.2361. 

m 

0.793 

1.866 

0.3754. 

• 

0.549 

0.3369. 

• 

0.777 

m 

1.555 

0.4207. 

m 

•  •          •  • 

0.777 

0.2684. 

1.166 

0.8470. 

1.559 

m 

1.333 

m 

0.491 

0.583 

• 

0.434 

• 

0.848 

0.586 
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Kirwm'i  7\ibk^  ikowmg  tht  CompotiUon  of  SaUt* 
COMPONENT  PABTS. 


■AUlJ  ACI». 


Carbonat  of  potosli 
Peaxl  ash 
GifboDtl  of  Mdft 

ditto 

barytcs 
•  strontian 


lime 


magnesia 

common  do 
Sulphat  of  potash 


ditto 
ammonia 

baiytef  ^ 

strontian  ^ 

lime 
ditto 
ditto 

ditto 

inagneiia 
ditto 


66.66 

58. 

32. 

35J23 

88.81 

41. 
17. 

36.68 


Ditto 

Nitimtof  potaah  ^ 


Mda 


ditto  • 
ammonia 

barytes 
strontiaa 
lime  - 
ma&^nc&ia 
MariatofpoCMh 

soda 


ditto  - 
baiytes 
ditto  - 
itrontiao 
ditto  • 
lime 


magneiia    131,07 134>59 


54.8  45.2 
18^03.53 

44.  56. 

14.24  '54.66 


33^3 

42. 

46. 

50J39 
\55M 

59. 

29.35 

63.32 


63.75 
51,8 

40.58 

42.34 
33. 

sr. 

36.21 
32. 
■22. 
64. 

53. 


25. 

64. 

76.2 

40. 

69. 

50. 


16. 
6. 
64. 


25. 
21. 

58. 

31.1 


32.65 
144. 

53.91 

57.55 

5r. 

32. 
31.07 
57.44 
46. 
136. 

47.  aque* 

OU.S  38.88 
real 


42.75 

20. 

23.8 

18. 

31. 

42. 


22. 
14.38 
5.35 

53.65 


in  the  earth 

4.2  of  com- 
position 
6.31  of  com- 
position 

30. 

11. 
32.72 
10.56 
32. 


Crystallized. 
Dry. 

Fluljr  cfjilallised* 

Desiccated. 
Natural  or  ignited. 
Natural  or  ignited. 
Natural  if  pure,  or  aflifidtl 

ignited. 
Cr\-stallizcd. 
Dned  at  80**. 
Dry. 

Ftulj  crfttallized. 
DafecatedairOO*. 

Natural  and  pure,  artificial 

ignited. 
Natural  and  pure* 

ignited. 
Dried  at  66°. 
Dried  at  170*. 
[gfnited. 
Incandescent. 
Fully  crystallized. 
Deiiccated. 


51.  of  crys- 
tals 19.24|CfyatB]fiMd. 


32.35 
16. 

43. 

8. 
134.34 


Desiccated  at  TOO**. 
Dried  at  70. 

Dried  at  400®. 
Ignited. 

Crystallized. 

Crj'stallized. 

Well  dried,  that  is,  in  air. 
Crystallized. 
Dried  at  80®. 

Dried  at  80<*. 

CryitalUzed. 

Sublimed. 

Crystallized. 

Desiccated. 

Crystallized. 

Detiecated. 

Red  hot. 

Seniib^ydiy* 
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MkrfOgSMnlity  of  SaSnaand  aikir 
iktUmpenimti^ 


in  100  parts  of  Water  of 


Sulphuiic 

Nitric  ... 
Acetio  ... 
Prussic      -      •  • 
Phosphoric*^ 
Tartaric  I 

liaBe        Vvtiy  lohible 

Luetic  1 
Laccic  J 
Arsenic  - 
Artenious 
Cittic 
Oxalic 
Gallic 
Boracic  - 
Mueic 

Succinic  - 

Suberic  - 
Ctmphorio 

Benzoic    •  • 

Molybdic 

Chromic,  unknown 
TuDgsticy  insoluble 

Potass  

Soda,  somewhat  less  than  potass 
Baryta  ... 
ctyitalHzed  - 

ciytaDkod  • 

I^ilDe  m  m  m 

Sulphat  oPpotaat 

Supersulphat  of  potUi 

Svlphat  of  soda 

ammonia 
milfiieiia       •     •     •  • 
alumina,  very  soluble^  ptoportSon  n 

Supenolpbtt  of  alumiitt  and  potass    7  . 

ammonia  > 

Nttiat  of  baryta 


unlimited 
.  do. 

-  do. 

-  do. 


150 

1.25 
133 

50 
8.3 
2.8 
0.84 

^1.04 
0.69 
1.04 
0.308 


soda 
strontia 
lime 
ammonit 
magne^ 
Muriit  of  baryta 
potass 
soda 
stroRtiA 
^  lime 

ammonia 
magnesia 
Q^yviuiial  of potaft 

toda 


50 
5 

57 
0.6 

1.9 
0.2 

6.25 
50 
37.4 
50 
100 


a 

1425 

33 
100 
400 

50 
100 

SO 

33 

35.49 

150 
200 

33 
100 
6 

25 


unlimited 
do. 
do. 
do. 


6. 
200 

100 
66 
8 

1.25 
50 

50 
8.3 
4.1f 
0.1 


50 

uolimited 
50 


90 

1004- 

125 
100 
133 


133 


25 

100+ 
100 
200 
any  quantity 
200 
100+ 


36.16 
any  quantity 

100 

40 
50 
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T1iof|ilMift  of  ■mmoiiift 

Sub-borat  of  soda  • 
Gfui)oaat  gf  potass  • 
soda 

mag-nesia 
ammonut 
AcCtet  of  potass 
»odA 

anmooia,  very  Mlabto 

magfnesia,  dtito 

strontia  - 
Supertaitrat  of  potaas 
Tartrmt  of  potass 

■ndiodft 

OnfaKtof  potass       •  • 

ammonia  - 
Super-oxalat  of  potass 
€mt  of  potass,  reiy  soluble 
Fniasiat  of  polui  ara  iron 
Nltrat  of  silver,  very  soluble 
Muhat  of  mercury  (corrosive  subUmate)  - 
Salphit  of  copper 
▲eelat  of  copper,  veiy  aolable 

Sulphat  of  iron 
Muriat  of  iron,  very  soluble 
Tartrat  of  iron  and  pota^ 
Aeetat  of  nefcurj 
Solphat  of  sine      -  *  • 
Acetat  of  zinc,  very  soluble 

lead  (Ed.  Pharm.)  Bostock 
•1  it  exists  in  Goulard'i  extract,  more  ioL 
Tartrat  of  entinMiqr  end  potaM^  Dimcaa  - 
Alkaline  loap^  very  lolable 
Sugar  - 
Gum,  veiy  soluble 

StMBh  

JeUy  

Gelatine 

Urea,  very  soluble 
Cincbonin 


Temperaiure  at  60» 
S5 


6.6 

a4 

25 

SO 
'  2 

50+ 
100 

2^ 


1,67 

is 

35 
83 
45 


5 
95 

50 


44 

27 
6.6 
100 

0 

sparingly 
soluble 


?12« 

50. 

83.3 
100+ 

m 


40.8 
3.3 


10 


50 
50 

138 


83 

any  quanti^ 

very  soluble 
abundantly 
more  so 


Sali3  not  soluble  in  100  titnei  their  tveight  of  water. 

Sulpbats  of  baryta,  strontia*  and  lime,  and  subsulphat  of  mercuiy. 
Phospbats  of  baryta,  strontia,  lime,  magnewa,  and  mercury. 
Float  of  lime. 

Carbonats  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  Itme. 

Muriats  of  lead  and  silver*  and  nibiiiunat  of  mercury  (CalomeL) 
8ubacetat  of  copper. 


iureof  176* 

All  the  acids,  except  the  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  oxymuriatic,  wbic^ 

decompose  it,  and  the  phosphoric  and  metallic  acids. 
Potass,  soda,  and  ammoma,  very  sdloble. 
Red  sulphat  of  ifOil* 

 ofiron  100 

lime  100 
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Kitnt  of  ammoma   89.2 

MmiMt  orncKoij  88.3 

Camphor  75. 

Nitrat  of  silrcr       -  41.7" 

Refined  sugar  24.6 

MmUtf  of  amimmlm  «     -  7.1 

Arsenlat  of  potaii  3,75 

Mltrat  of  potrxss       -  2.9 

Arseniat  of  soda      -  .  I.7 

Muriat  of  soda  (Mr.  Chencvix.^  Alkaline  soaps.   Magnesian  do.  Extnctire. 
Tannm.  Yolrtileoili.  Adipociie.  Retiiui.  Ufca.  CindKNUii. 

Subaiancet  insoluble  in  AkoJiol. 
■•rthi.— IPhogphorie  and  netallic  adds. — Almost  all  the  sulphats  and  carbo- 
Dat8.~The  nitrata  of  lead  and  meieuiy.— The  noriats  of  lead,  flUver  and 

soda. — The  sub-borat  of  soda. — The  tartrat  of  soda  and  potass,  and  theni- 
pertartnit  of  potass. — Fixed  oils^  WaXj  anH  atArrh.— *rTi5HitffhlMM?^  *nfMff^ 
lignin,  gelatin,  albumen,  and  ^biin. 


IfcMf  tf  JibtbrpHm  if  Qatet  m  100  partt  of  Water  at  60°  FahrenheU, 

Nitnc  acid   361000. 

Muriatic  acid   51500.  ThoraaoOb 

Ammoma   475O0.  Davy. 

\^   78000.  Thomson. 

Sulphumi  acid   12109.  Poiocroy. 

   3300.  Thomson. 

^  .    .  —   1440.  PriesUcy. 

Carbonic  acid  •   .      .  108.  Henry. 

Sulphureted  hydrogen   lOa  Henry. 

Nitrous  oxyd   86.  Henry. 

Olcfiantgas   12.5  Dalton. 

Nitric  oxyd   5.  Henr>  . 

2^^?  M Henn. 

Phospliureted  hydrogen   2.14  Henry. 

Carbonic  oxyd   2.01  ReaiT. 

S'drogen   1.61  Henry. 

Nitoogen      -   I.53  Henry. 

Carbureted  hydrogen   1,40  Henry. 


M8  sprains  of  faldns 

Sulpbat  of  soda    .  ......61 

Pboaphatof  aoda  39 

Caibooat  of  loda  51 

Thbk  of  DtUquticmt  SaiU  f  Cadet  de  Fai^.J 

in  dayt 

Acctat  of  potass  145 

Muhatoflime   124 

—  manganese   105 

Nitrat  of  nanganeBe   89 

ainc     .......  124 

 lime      .......  147 

Muriat  of  magnesia  139 

Nitfak  of  copper  128 

Mniiat  of  antnnony     ......  124 

—  alundna   149 

Nitrat  of  aiuaina  147 


Int 


203 
91 


abnorbed 

700 
684 

629 
527 
495 

448 

Ul 
397 
388 
342 
300 
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Ibiriftt  of  rinc   76  394 

mtiatdfioda        .     .      .     ^    .     .  137  •  357 

 magnesia   73  •  207 

Acetat  of  alumina          -  104  -  202 

Supersulphat  of  alumina        .      •      -      •  121  •  202 

HuiiBt  of  bismuth   •  ^74 

Superphosphat  of  lime   93  -  165 

Muriat  of  copper    119  •  1^ 


ConpoUHon  of  jmm 


Oxyg. 

Hydr 

Benzoic  acid 

1  o-H 

3  A-f 

Gallic'acid 

lo 

3ft 

Tannin  ftt>m  galls 

2o 

3  A 

Succinic  add 

So 

4A 

Acetic  acid 

3  0 

6A 

Sugar  of  milk 

4  Q 

8A 

Sugar 

10  0 

31  A 

Potatoe  starch 

So 

13  A 

Gum  Arabic 

12  0 

24  A 

Citric  acid 

1  0 

1  A 

Tartaric  acid 

So 

5A 

Saolactic  add 

4o 

5h 

OnBeadd* 

6o 

Ik 

•OzaUcadd  So-^lk-^Ui 


iltBm  luurduu  to  BentUuo* 


Capacity  of 


Carb. 

OxypT- 

Hvdr. 

Carb.  saturation. 

5e 

20.02 

5.27 

74.71 

6.69 

3e 

38.03 

5.03 

56.96 

13.34 

3< 

45.00 

4.45 

50.55 

3.718 

4  r 

47.923 

4.218 

47.859 

15.9743 

4c 

46.934 

6.195 

46.871 

15.63 

5c 

48.348 

6.385 

45.267 

13  « 

49.083 

6.803 

44.115 

9.98 

7c 

49.583 

7.090 

45  327 

13  c 

51.456 

6.792 

41.752 

1  c 

55.096 

3.634 

41.270 

13.585 

4e 

59.200 

.3.912 

36.888 

11.976 

3e 

60.818 

5.018 

34.161 

7.66 

4e 

66*534 

0.344 

33.232 

33. 

64.739  3.848  33.413  Dr.  ThooMoa. 


Componiim  of  some  Organic  Bodies,  aca>rtlnig  lo  Hay  Iaissoc  and  Thtnard. 


Wax 

OliT/e  ml  • 
Copal 

Rosin 

Oak  wood  - 
Beech  wood 
Fecttla 
Sugar 

Gum  Arabic 
Sugar  of  milk 
Acetic  acid 
Citric  add  • 
Ttetaric  acid 
Mucous  acid 
Oxiilic  acid  - 
ijelatin 
Albumen  - 
Hbrin 
Cheese 


Carbon. 

Oxygen. 

Hydrogen. 

Nitrogen. 

81.79 

5.54 

12.67 

77.31 

9.43 

13.36 

76.81 

10.61 

12.58 

75.94 

13.34 

10.72 

52.53 

41.78 

5.69 

51.45 

42.73 

5.83 

43.55 

49.68 

6.77 

42.47 

50.63 

6.90 

50.84 

6.93 

38.825 

'  53.834 

7.341 

50.22 

44.15 

5.63 

33.81 

59.86 

24.05 

69.32 

6.53 

33.69 

62.67 

3.62 

26.57 

70.69 

2.74 

16.998 

47.881 

37.307 

7.914 

52.883 

23.872 

7.540 

15.705 

53.360 

19.865 

7.021 

19.934 

59.781 

11.409 

7.429 

21.381 

HEAT. 

Corrapondence  between  different  Thermomdm, 
FWirenhcit's  tliermometcr  is  uniTeraaUy  used  in  Gtttl  Britain*  and  fi»  the 
moit  part  throuriiont  the  United  SUtet.  In  it  the  ftnge  between  tlie  freezing 
and  b^n^poinU  of  witef  is  divided  into  180  degreeai  and  aa  Ifae  gveateit 
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ponible  degree  of  cold  was  supposed  to  be  that  pfodueed  by  mudntg  mam  and 
aniiiat  of  soda,  it  was  made  the  wtfo,  hence  the  fteeziii|^  point  bccme  33"» 

and  the  boiling  point 

The  Centigrade  thermometer  i^laccs  the  zero  r\t  the  freezing  point,  and  di- 
vides the  range  between  it  and  the  boiling  point  into  100°.  This  has  lung  been 
wed  in  Sweden  under  the  title  of  Celsius's  thennometef.  - 

Reaumur's  thennometert  which  was  formerly  used  in  France,  divides  the 
spncc  hetwcen  the  freeting  and  bmling  of  water  into  80^,  and  places  the  aero 
at  the  freezing  point. 

I)e  Lisle's  thermometer  it  used  ni  Bassia.  ^  The  fpitduation  begins  ait  6ie 
boiling  point,  and  increases  towards  the  freesing  point.  The  boilmg  point  in 
BUU'kcd  0,  and  the  frcczini,''  point  150. 

Wcdg^cwfxxrs  pyrometer  is  only  intended  to  messute  very  hig^li  tempera- 
tures. Its  i^ero  corresponds  with  1077*^  of  Falirenheit's,  and  each  degree  of 
Wedge  wood  ia  equal  to  130  of  Fahrenheit 

1ft  inn 

Thci-eforc  180°  F  =  100»  C  «  80^  R  =  150  U     il  W,  or =^  W. 

13  63.5 

FioKrmulsE* 

f ,  To  rednee  Centigrade  degrees  to  those  of  Fahrenheit  multiply  by  9  and 

C  X  9 

divide  by  5,  and  to  the  quotient  add      that  is,  — — -  4-  32  =  F. 

5 

3»  To  reduce  Fahfenheit'a  degreea  to  Centigrade,     .  rr^    s  C. 

3vjro  reduce  Reaumoris  to  Fahrenheit* s»  ^  ^  ^  4-  32  ss  p. 

F— 32  X  4 

4«  To  convert  Fahrenheit  to  Ueaumur*        ^       =  R. 
5,  To  reduce  De  Lide^a  degrees  under  the  boiling  point,  we  have  212  — 
BJL^aF.  To  reduce  those  abov«  the  boSUng  point,  213  •4-¥^-^«F. 

C,  And,  inversely,  to  reduce  Fahrenheit's  degrees  to  De  Lislc's  under  tlic 

lM>iKi«  poi.til!^!irJL2L£»-D,d>oveth«boiUi«p«>t  *  X  i  -  1060 

6  6 

7t  to  reduce  Wedgewood'a  degreea  to  thcf;c  of  Fahrenheity  W  X  ISO  -f- 

1077  s  F;  or,  according  to  Guyton  Morveao,  *  ~  -51^579  ^ 

62.5 

8^  rnversely,.  to  reduce  Fahrenheit  to  Wedgewood,  -71^^^  ^  ^* 

13v 

•  The  freezing  point  would  appear  to  be  the  raost  natural  commencement 
of  the  scale  of  zero:  and  here  we  find  both  Reaumur^s  and  the  Centigrade 

Thermometer  coincide.  In  fact  this  is  a  Tcry  lAcorrcct  mode  of  determining 
the  zero,  as  ,1  rcO  rcnrr  to  t  iMes  of  frcczinpf  mixttiics  will  show.  Eqnal  parts 
of  snow  anil  nuiriut  ot  soda,  sink  the  mercury  to  0,  whilst  two  of  snow  and  one 
of  the  salt,  carry  it  5^  lower.  The  present  range  of  180^  between  the  fivezing 

and  boiling  points,  is  a  very  convenient  one  for  the  regular  division  of  the 
scale:  and  it  will  iiUo  facilitate  the  reduction  of  the  vnnoiis  scales  to  each  other. 
I  have  scveml  tunes  adapted  tliis  scale  to  thermometer  tubes,  and  cannot  but 
wish  il  was  in  general  use.  1  shall  take  the  liberty  to  call  it  ttie  American 
Thermometer 
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(C^  Mr.  Gntyt  of  London*  in  his  Supplement  to  tlie  PhannaoopceU,  hai  em- 
bo«fied  a  vast  collection  of  matter,  whtcli  is  more  or  less  connected  witli  llie 
Materia  Medica.  It  has  been  tliou};]it  a.lviscabk-  to  extract  firom  it  COOaidGra- 
bly»  aa  it  may  prove  uacful  to  a  nuaiurous  cla^s  ot  readera. 

**I&^|^amnulbforipedmeu.^^he  animal  being  carefiitly  emboweOodt 
the  openinir  fo' that  purpoae  beings  made  in  suinc  plaoe  tliat  will  bo  out  of 
sight,  as,  for  example,  tinder  the  wing's  of  birds,  gashes  cut  in  tlie  remaining 
flesh,  and  the  brain  extruded  bv  a  wire;  the  wliole  of  the  inside  is  washed 
with  a  Icy  of  common  soda,  tlicn  dried  with  tow,  and  afterwards  the  inside  18 
dooo  OTor»  by  meana  of  a  bniah,  with  JSteeur'a  anemaii  map^  which  la  pro- 
pared  by  raeltlng-  thirty -two  ounces  of  soap  in  a  little  water,  adding  twelve 
ounces  of  salt  of  tartar,  and  four  ounces  of  quicklime,  tlicn  mixing  with  these 
thiity-two  ounces  of  white  arsenic,  and  five  ounces  of  camphor  previously  rub- 
bed  down  with  a  little  s.n  i  it  of  wine;  more  water  ia  then  addra-to  form  tho 
whole  into m  thin  gruel:  this  illinition  drives  away  insects.  Larger  animals 
are  usually  merely  skinned:  the  internal  cuvity  is  then  filled  witli  tow,  shred 
tobacco,  straw,  or  this  powder;  Tobacco  and  fiuwdcr  of  black  pepper,  of  each, 
one  pound;  flowers  of  8ulpUur»  and  sal  pnmcllx,  of  each,  eight  ounces;  burnt 
alum,  four  ounces;  to  which  may  be  added  an  ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate. 
Animals  have  also'ticen  preserved  by  cm!)oweHing  and  keeping  them  fe^r  some 
time  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  then  hanj^'ing  them  up  to  dry  in  the 
air,  and  simplv  stuffin^^  them  with  tow,  which  hds  been  dipped  in  tho  same 
•oitttion.  Fiah  are'aonetimea  akinned,  the  akin  ia  then  drawn  over  a  mould 
■ttde  of  eby,  or  plaster  of  Pana»  and  varnished  with  spirit  varnish.  False 
eyes  are  made  for  these  specimens,  by  dropping  some  black  sealing  wax  upon 
a  piece  of  card,  cut  a  little  larger  than  the  size  of  the  natural  eye.  For  lar;ge 
eyea,  cooubmhi  gUzier'a  putty  may  be  used,  and  when  dry,  fiainted  of  any  M- 
qiurnd  oohme.  BaUng  is  not  only  uaefUl  in  fieah  apeeimens,  but  it  ahould  be 
a  constant  practice  to  bake  them  over  ai^uin  once  in  two  or  three  year's,  and 
to  have  the  cases  washed  with  camphorated  apirit  of  wine,  or  a  aolutiua  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate. 

imeU  for  irjMCMaw.— The  hard-aheUed  winged  inaecta  to  be  pinned  throogb 
•  the  left  wing:,  ao  that  the  pin  may  pass  just  under  the  first  pair  of  Ibet:  other 
iyects  to  be  pinned  through  the  thorax.  As  their  feet  and  antcnns  generally 
md  under  them,  pin  them  at  first  upon  a  slice  of  cork,  pull  out  the  feet  and 
entennx  very  €afefiilly»  with  a  amati  pair  of  forceps  and  fix  then  in  a  proper 
position  with  pins  for  two  or  three  days,  after  which  they  will  retain  tharmtn- 
ntion:  if  they  are  already  stiff,  breathing  upon  them  for  a  few^  minutes  will 
relax  the  muscles.  For  the  sending  of  them  to  any  distance,  stick  them  in 
boxes  about  four  inches  deep,  the  top  and  bottom  of  which  are  lined  with 
eork,  or  aoft  wan  aprcad  between  paper,  about  one«ighth  of  an  inch  thicks 
fixad  to  the  box  with  glue  and  amaU  taclis;  into  each  box  put  a  small  bag  of 
powdered  camphire,  or  a  sponge  impregnated  with  oil  of  cajeput,  or  any  other 
•trong-scented  oil.  The  larger  insects  must  not  be  put  in  these  boxes,  along 
with  amali  onea,  leat  they  ahould  get  lodae  and  break  the  others  during  the 
carriage. 

Spiders  are  best  kept  in  spirit  of  wine,  by  pinning  them  to  a  skewer  of  soft 
wood  stuck  into  the  cork  of  a  wide  mouth  pblal,  so  as  to  keep  it  in  the  middle; 
but  if  they  are  desired  to  be  kept  along  willi  other  insects  in  boxes  or  drawers, 
then  procur^a  glaaa  tube,  seven  or  ei^t  inches  long,  and  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  open  at  both  enda^  with  a  cork  fitted  to  one  end;  as  also  a 
splinter  of  wood  sharp  at  both  ends,  and  so  long,  that  one  end  may  be  stuck 
into  the  cork,  and  the  other  may  reach  to  the  middle  of  Uiu  tube.  AVhcnyou 
ealA  a  spider,  pin  It  tiirough  the  thorax,  put  the  legs  hi  the  tight  posifloo 
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with  piiMt  as  abore;  cut  off  the  abdomen  with  scisson  and  stick  it  on  the 
tplinl^  of  wood,  put  it  into  the  tobe^  andhold  thisovertiie  flaraeof  a  caadlew 
tuning'  it  constantly,  till  the  abdomen  appears  dry  and  round,  then  let  it  cool 
In  the  tube,  and  \vtien  cold,  cut  it  off,  and  iitftea  it  agun  to  the  thoiax  with 
gum* water  thickened  with  starch. 

Caterpillara  may  be  preserved  in  a  nmilar  way,  by  being  dried  OTer  tbe  ftie 
or  candle  in  a  tubei  a  alit  being  made  by  which  the  inside  may  bepranedoa^ 
and  tbe  akin*  by  meanaof  a  bk>w-pipe»  blown  np  to  its  proper  size  again. 


Antwerp  blue,  by  IV.  JSftyi— The  German  preparation  of  the  pigment  or  co» 
lour  called  Prussian  blue,"  produced  from  the  prussic  acid  in  combination 
with  a  solution  of  the  sulpliat  of  iron,  I  have  found  to  answer  abetter  purpose 
than  tlie  American,  for  tlie  formation  of  what  I  conceive-  to  be  tlie  busts  of  the 
Antwerp  blue,  so  much  esteemed  by  the  artists  of  thin  and  all  oilier  countries. 

The  process  of  tbis  production  is  as  ibllows.—>TBke  of  powdered  Prasstan 
blue  two  ounces,  sulphuric  acid  half  a  pound,  stirred  well  together  and  suf- 
fered to  remain,  occasionally  stirrinp  it  for  twenty-four  hours  or  longer,  if  not 
immediately  wanted.  Prepare  a  solution  of  sulphat  of  zinc,  of  one  ounce  in  a 
qoart  of  bot  water,  and  adid  to  the  first  preparation,  sUrring  tlie  mixture  doiv 
ing  the  union,  which  will  cause  an  immediate  change  from  a  dark  blue  to  a 
beautiful  bright  azure  colour — wash  in  repeated  waters  until  fit  for  the  fdter.* 

Almond  caJst.    Jlmijt^dal.r  placenta.    Left  after  the  expression  of  tlic  oil. 

Ground  almond  cakt,  uluwnd powder.  J:'arina  umj^^dalarum. — Us»cd  instead 
of  soap  for  washing  tbe  hands. 

jSlmond paste. — Almonds  blanched,  four  ounces,  lemon  juice,  two  ounces^ 
oil  of  almonds,  three  onnrcs,  water,  one  ounce,  proof  spirit,  six  ovmces. 

2.  Bitter  almonds  blanched  one  pound,*whitc  of  four  eggs,  rose  water,  S. 
V.  B.  ana  a  sufficient  quantity. 

JBroiMi  aknond patU. — Bitter  almonds  blanched,  pulp  of  raisins,  ana  one 
pound,  proof  spirit  a  sufficient  quantity:  cosmetic^  softens  tbe  skin  and  pre> 
vents  chaps. 

MmondpaHe.  Pasta  rana  P.  amygdaiim. — A m^gd.  dulc.  decort.  one  p ou  nd, 
amygd.  amar.  decort  balfan  ounce,  sugar  one  pound,  aq.  flor.  aurant.  a  suffi- 
cient quantity;  beat  to  a  paste,  sufliciently  stiff  not  to  stick  to  the  fingers. 

Tasteless  atrue  Drop. — VVhile  arsenic  one  gniin,  water  one  ounce;  dissolve: 
dose  a  tea-spoonful  night  and  morning;  used  in  the  fen  countries  by  private 
practitioners. 

Jiqm  ioffma.   ItaUan  |m2io»— White  arsenic,  prepared  kali,  of  each,  equal 
parts,  aqua  cymbalaris,  q.p.f  used  by  tbe  Italians  an  secret  poisoning,  pro-« 
duces  phtbiris.  ^ 

JkiMllrilfoii.— -Hog's  lard  ten  pounds,  camph.  four  ounces,  bisek  lead,  suf. 
ficient  quantity  to  colour  it*  used  to  rub  on  iron  to  prevent  lusl^  and  diminiak 
fiictlon. 

Best  preparation  of  Bladi  IaiuJ for  c/eauitm  stm^cs. — Mix  powder  of  black  lead 
with  a  little  common  gin,  or  the  dregs  of  red  port  wine,  and  lay  it  on  the  stove 
witb  a  piece  of  linen  ragt  then  wiUi  a  dean,  dry  and  close,  but  not  hard  brudi, 
dipped  in  dried  black  lead  powder,  rub  it  to  a  beautiful  brightness.  This  will 
be  found  to  pro<luce  a  much  finer  and  richer  black  varnish  on  the  cast  iron, 
than  cither  boiling  the  black  lead  with  small  beer  and  soap,  or  mixing  it  with 
white  of  egg.  Sec.  which  are  the  methods  commoidy  practised. 

Frankfwd  Black. — Charcoal  madft  of  the  leea  of  wme  and  vine  twigs)  used 
to  make  printer's  ink. 

Spanisli  Black. — Noir  d^Espagne. — Charcoal  made  of  cork  burnt  in  close 
vessels;  used  as  a  colour  in  panting. 


*  Quere.  What  is  the  change — Is  not  the  sulphat  of  zinc  wished  off  un- 
changed,  or  rather  rendered  a  supemilphat,  by  the  sulphuric  acid  of  tbe  pre- 
ceding  part>  If  so,  is  it  not  rather  the  sulphuric  acid  which  dissolves  and  car^ 
riea  off  any  anaU  poctaon  of  unaatuimted  ooyd  of  iran  of  tbePmanan  blue.^ 
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Trory  hlach.  Ehtir  vshtm — From  ivon'  shavings  blinied{  UtedMA  dciltiftice 
and  a  paint;  nirc,  hone  black  l)eiiig  sold  for  it. 

Jiane  black,  Ebur  usium  vulture, — The  residuum  left  in  the  iron  still,  after  the 
Afltillation  of  bone,  is  uiuiilly  sold  under  the  nune  of  ivory  bbtck,  and  Ibr  the 
Mme  purposes,  but  etpedally  for  making  blacking  for  shoes,  &c. 

JLamp  black.  Fuligo  lampadum. — Originally  made  by  suspending  a  copper 
basin  over  a  lamp  having  a  long  smoking  wick;  but  now  by  burning  the  chips 
of  TC^oos  deal%  msdelrom  old  fir  trees  in  tents,  to  the  inside  of  wUdi  it  sd* 
he  res.    The  lighter  it  is  the  more  it  is  esteemed;  used  as  a  paint. 

Jff/a/rtf. — From  wood  soot,  by  pulveri/ution,  decoction  witli  water,  straining 
the  decoction  and  evaporation,  as  in  making  extracts;  an  excelhnt  brown 
water  colour,  superior  to  Indian  ink  for  drawings,  when  they  are  not  intended 
to^be  tinted  with  other  colours. 

Bleaching  liquid^  Eau  dt  Javelle.  Aqua  alkalina  oxymurwilca. — Common  salt 
two  pounds,  nian{,'-:inese  one  pound,  water  two  pounds,  put  Into  a  retort,  and 
add  gradually  oil  of  vitriol  two  pounds:  pass  the  vapour  through  a  solution  of 
prepsred  ksu  four  ounces  in  twenty-nine  ounces  vster,  appl}  ing  heat  towards 
the  kst.  Specific  g^vity  is  1.087.  Stimulant,  anlisyphilitic;  used  to  bleach 
linen  and  take  out  spots^  f  nd  to  dear  books  from  what  has  been  scribbled  on 
their  margins. 

Bronzing  liquor. — Is  blue  vitriol  dissolved  in  water;  used  to  bronze  tea-urns, 
8ic.  tlie  surface  being  previously  well  cleansed. 
HHPs  Bakam  of  Htmty, — ^Bals.  Tolu  one  pound,  honey  one  pound,  S.  V«  B. 

one  gallon. 

2.  Bals.  Tolu  opt.  two  ounces,  gum  styrac.  two  drachms,  opii  pur.  hsif  a 
drachm,  men.  opt.  eight  ounces,  8.  Y.  R.  two  pints:  pectoral;  used  in  coughs 

and  colds. 

Ford^s  Balaam  of  Horehound. — Horehound,  liquorice  root,  ana  three  pounds 
eight  ounces,  water  a  sufficient  quantity  to  strain  six  ^lut^;  intuse,  to  the  in> 
IhMon  add  proof  spirit  or  brandy  twelve  pints;  cunphire  one  ounce  and  two 
drsduns,  opium  pur.  benjamin  ana  one  ounce,  dried  squills,  two  ouncv,  oil  of 
anise  seed  one  ounce,  honey  tlirce  pounds  and  eight  ounces. 

BaUtnc^ns  Frrlrtral  Drops, — Scm.  fccnic  dulc.  two  pounds  and  eight  oiinces, 
scm.  anisi  one  pound,  proof  spirit  four  gallons,  water  a  sufiicient  quantity; 
dis^  ten  gallons,  to  which  add  opium  seven  ounces  and  four  drachms,  camphor 
nx  ounces,  kali,  i)p.  one  ounce,  coral  rubr.  four  ounces. 

2.  Castor,  N.  A.  two  ounces,  opium,  ol.  anisi,  ana  one  ounce  and  four 
drachms,  camph.  eight  ounces,  sem.  foenic.  dulc.  two  ounces,  tinct.  antim. 
four  ounces,  proof  spirit  ten  pints»  edd  rad.  valerian  and  cochineal  in  powder. 

3.  Castor,  camph.  ana  four  ounces,  eocdn.  one  ounc^  8.  V.  R  two  gallons, 
water  one  gallon. 

f»  4.  Opii,  camp,  ana  one  pound,  castor,  ol.  anisi,  santal.  rubr.  ana  four  ounces^ 
ti'cacle  ten  pounds,  S.  V.  U.  five  gallons,  water  four  gallons. 

5.  Opii.  camph.  ana  ten  drachms,  coccin.  one  drachm,  kali  ppt  four  scm- 
pte%  dU  fienic.  dulc.  one  drachm,  (or  seeds  three  ounces)  proof  spirit  foui^ 
teen  pints,  water  two  pints:  produces  fifteen  pints. 

6.  Castor  one  ounce,  ol.  anisi  one  drachm,  camph.  five  drachms,  coccin. 
one  drachm  and  a  half,  opii  six  drachms,  proof  spmt  one  gallon. 

Friar*8  Balsam,  Vervain's  B(dsam^  Waders  Drops,  Jesuit's  Drops,  the  Com' 
mand('r\<i  Hal.sam,  Wound  Balsam,  Bnham  fur  Cuts,  &c.'  Bahamtim  Trdinmi- 
licum,  FiurJurn  lienzoes  Composita,  Finctura  Bmzoini  Compnsita. — Henz.  three 
ounces,  slor.  colali  two  ounces,  bals.  Tolu  one  ounce,  ulocs  Socolr.  half  an 
ounce,  8.  V.  B.  two  pounds. 

3.  T.  Bmzotn  Composiia. — Benz.  three  ounces,  hals.  Peru,  two  ounces  al. 
liepat.  half  an  ounce;  S.  V.  R.  two  pounds  by  weight. 

3.  Benz.  seventeen  pounds,  slor.  col.  twelve  ounces,  bals.  Tolu.  eight 
ounces,  gum.  guuaci  one  pound,  aloes  Cap.  oBbani,  tereb.  Venet.  ana  eight 

.  ounces,^  pulv.  eurcum.  one  ounce,  S.  V.  R.  two  gallons,  water  four  gallons. 

4.  Tlcnz.  three  ounces,  al.  Socotr.  half  an  ounce,  S.  V.  B.  thirty-two  OUnoeSf 
digest  for  t\to  days,  then  add  bals.  Peru,  two  ounces. 

5.  Benz.  eight  ounces,  gum.  stor.,  gum  guaiaci  (parv.)  ana  nx  ounces,  bals. 
Tolnt  aloes  ant  two  uniicca*  bals.  Pcni.  one  ounoe,  8.  V.  B.  one  gaUon. 
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Wachin»  paste. — RApc  oil  three  ounces,  oil  of  vitroil  three  ounces;  mix:  the 
next  d:iy  add  treacle,  ivory  bhu  k,  ana  three  pounds,  stone  blue  six  ounces, 
irine^ar  a  butiicicnt  quantity  to  iurm  a  stiff  paste:  this  will  fill  one  dozen  tia 
botet. 

2.  Rape  oil,  three  ounces,  treacle,  brown  sug-ar,  ana  nine  ounces;  mix,  add 
ivory  black  three  pounds,  flour  pa-^tc  two  pounds;  when  the  paste  is  cjuite 
smooth,  thin  it  to  ihe  consistence  oi  lioncy,  with  a  sui&cient  quantity  oi  vinC' 
gir:  iiMd  for  making  blacking  for  leather. 

Bkukkig  &db.^Adep.porc.,  cerx  fl.  ana  one  ounce,  ebur.uati,  fuBg.  lamp^ 
sacch.  rubr.  ana  eight  ouneei^  double  glue  aizet  four  ouiieei^  water  four 
ounces. 

%  Ebur.  usti  eight  ounces,  gum  tragac.  one  ounce,  saochr.  candi  tWo 
ounces,  water  eight  ounees:  use<l  for  blacking  leather.  « 
Bluds  hal!.—\\cc^*  wax  clg-lit  ounce^  tallow  one  ounce^  gum  Arab,  one 

ounce,  lamp  black  a  sufticicnt  quantity. 

Furniiwe  bulla, — 01.  lini.  one  pint,  rad.  anchusx  two  ounces,  bcui  together^ 
ilrain,  add  eent  fl.  dghteen  ounces,  resinae  fl.  two  ouncea. 

Bonifies. — Catgut,  of  dlirercnt  thiokncsfl^  dipped  in  emplastr.  bydrargyri* 

•nd  rolled  smooth  upon  a  sIaIj. 

2.  Pieces  of  old  hncn  about  a  foot  long-,  wide  at  one  end,  and  tapering  to 
tbe  other,  dipped  in  empl.  hydrargj  ri,  cmpl.  saponis,  or  diadiyL  nropl  and 
rolled  up  w^bde  the  plaster  is  yet  warm,  upon  a  heated  slab. 

3.  aplastic  gum  fnirj;;-'-. — C  itg-ut  tli[)pcd  repeatedly  in  a  solution  of  elastic 
^m  or  Indian  rubi)c-r,  in  ether  or  naphtha,  until  a  sufficient  thickncM  of  gum 
la  deposited  upon  the  catgut. 

MiatHi,  gam  Caihetef9.—A  bougie,  made  of  fine  catgut  very  thickly  coated 
with  wax,  bent  to  the  proper  curve,  is  dipped  repeatedly  in  the  ethereal  solu- 
tion of  elastic  gum,  until  a  sufficient  thickness  of  gum  is  deposited  upon  the 
bougie,  it  is  then  dried  perfectly  in  a  warm  room  or  stove;  and  finally  boiled  in 
tmter  to  mdt  out  the  wax  and  allow  the  eat^t  to  be  withdrawn. 

3.  ▲  wire  bent  to  the  proper  cur>'e  is  wrapped  round  qiirally,  the  tuma 
overlapping  each  other,  with  n  lliin  ribband  of  clastic  gum,  whose  surface  has 
been  softened  by  dipping  in  boiling  water,  or  still  better  in  ether,  or  in  a  solu- 
tion of  carophirc  in  spirit  of  nitre  to  which  some  spirit  of  wine  has  been  added} 
0f)er  this  is  wound  a  silk  ribband,  and  over  that  another  worm  of  packthread  to 
bind  down  the  whole;  when  the  gum  is  judged  to  be  dry  enough,  the  pack- 
thread and  ribband  are  rcinovcd,  the  catheter  dipped  for  a  moment  in  boiling 
water  to  expand  it,  and  allow  the  wire  to  be  withdrawn,  and  one  or  two  holes 
•re  then  made  at  the  dose  end. 

3.  A  fine  tissue  of  silk  is  wove  upon  a  wire  properly  benti  and  the  wire  thus 
clothed  is  dipped  in  the  ethereal  solution  of  elastic  gum,  and  treated  a'j  in  the 
first  method;  when  properly  covered  and  dried,  the  wire  is  withdrawn,  and  the 
aperture  at  the  closed  end  made. 

Coal  far. — Distilled  ftom  fossil  coals;  used  as  a  coarse  cheap  vamisfab  and, 
when  rectified  by  a  fresh  distillation  with  water,  sold  for  oil  of  amber. 

Charcoal.  Carbo  Hgni. — Varies  in  its  (qualities  according  to  the  wood  from 
which  it  is  prepared:  tliat  of  the  soft  woods,  as  the  willow,  alder,  h.c.  well 
burned,  is  best  tn  crayons,  for  making  gunpowder,  and  for  clarifying  liquidsf 
that  of  the  harder  woods  is  used  for  fuel,  or  lor  a  support  for  substances  ex- 
posed to  tlie  flame  of  a  blow-pipi  tlie  charcoal  of  (he  rliornut  is  employed  by 
the  smiths  in  the  south  of  Kurope,  on  account  of  its  slow  consumption  when 
not  urged  by  the  blast  of  the  bellows,  and  of  the  fire  deadening  immediately 
Upon  Uie  blast  being  stopped.  The  charcoal  of  the  holly,  if  ^e  bark  be  Idt 
on,  is  believed  to  render  iron  brittle  when  worketl  by  a  fire  made  of  it.  Char* 
coal  powder  is  used  as  a  tooth-powder,  and  in  ))ouUlces  to  correct  fetid  ulcers: 
that  of  the  areca  nut  is  the  must  fashionable  dentilrice,  but  is  uo  otherwise  pre- 
fotable  to  any  other  soft  charcoal. 

JBngUsh  coffee. — ^Wheat,  barley,  holly  berries,  acorns,  suceuA'  roots,''secds  of 
gooseberries  and  currants  left  in  making  wine,  and  washctl,  and  even  sliced 
turnips,  liave  been  iised  as  substitutes  for  forcijj;-n  cofTec,  and  roasted  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  bulicr  or  oil;  but  they  want  the  aiji  ccablc  uroma  of  the  fo- 

nlgQ:  tfaebestaobttiliifteisnadtobeth^iecdiortteyeUowwater  (u^,  gla- 
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dkilii*  Ittt«ii%  oriritpgwdifloniib  whidh  it  frequently  fiomndbytbe  iSdci  of 
pieces  of  water. 

Carmine.  Carmtnum,  Purpura  vegciabilis. — Boil  one  ounce  of  cochineal, 
finely  powdered,  in  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds  of  rain  or  distilled  water,  in  a 
tinned  copper  vessel  for  three  minutes,  then  add  twenty-five  grains  of  alum, 
ftnd  continue  the  boilini^  for  two  minutes  longer,  and  let  it  cool,  draw  off  Uie 
clear  liquor  a'?  soon  n"?  it  Is  only  lilood  v.  nrm,  very  carefully  Into  shallow  vessels, 
and  put  tlicm  by,  laying  a  siiocl  of  jkijilv  over  thcni  to  keep  out  the  dust,  for 
a  couple  of  days,  by  which  time  tlie  curminc  will  have  settled.  In  case  the  car* 
mine  does  not  separate  properly,  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  tin,  i.  e.  djwf 
^irit,  or  of  a  solution  of  green  vitriol,  will  throw  it  down  immediately;  the  wi- 
ter  being  then  drawn  off",  the  carmine  is  dried  in  a  warm  stove.  The  first  coarse 
•e«£nitilt  serves  to  make  Florence  lake;  the  water  drawn  oil'  is  liquid  rouge, 

3.  IkSk  one  pound  of  cochineal  powdered;  and  six  drachms  of  alum,  in  forty 
pounds  of  water,  strain  the  decoction,  add  hslf  an  ounce  of  dyers'  spirit,  uid 
af^er  the  carmine  has  settled,  decant  the  liqvnd  nn<l  dry  the  carmine:  this  pro. 
cess  yield'i  a!) out  one  and  a  half  ounces}  usedas  a  paint  for  the  ladies^  and  also 
by  miniature  painters. 

ShmmreiL  Cohalhat wUfkU,  (kdAmfininihiVMj^lfyttetlcipm  green 
Titriol,  (previously  calcined  to  whitenee%)  by  an  intense  heat  until  it  booBBes 
Tery  red,  and  washing-  the  residuum. 

I^rustian  Uue.  CuaruUutn  JkrolinenH. — Bedargol  and  saltpetre,  of  each  two 
pounds;  throw  the  powder  by  degrees  into  a  red  hot  crucible:  diy  bullock's 
blood  over  the  fire,  and  mix  three  pounds  of  this  dry  blood  with  the  preptfed 
salt,  and  calcine  it  in  a  crucible  till  it  no  long-cr  emits  a  flame;  then  dissolve 
six  pounds  of  common  alum  in  l\vcniy-six  poun<Is  of  w  ater,  and  strain  the  solu- 
tion; dissolve  also  two  ounces  and  u  hail  of  dried  grccu  vitriol,  in  two  pounds 
of  water,  and  stndn  while  bot<  mix  the  two  solutions  together  while  bolE^ 
hotf  disBoIve  the  alkaline  salt,  calcined  with  blood,  in  twenty-seven  pounds  « 
water,  and  filter  through  paper  supported  upon  linen;  mix  this  with  the  other 
solution,  and  strain  through  linen:  put  the  sediment  left  upon  the  hnen,  while 
moist,  into  an  earthen  pan,  and  add  one  pound  and  a  half  of  spirit  of  nit}  stir 
^dtut  mass,  and  when  the  effervescence  is  over»  dilute  with  plenty  of  watery  and 
Stnun  again:  lastly,  dr\'  the  sediment. 

2.  Mix  one  pound  of  kali  pr;vpnrntum  witli  t  wo  pounds  of  dried  blood,  or  any 
diy  animal  substance;  put  it  into  a  Itigh  crucible,  or  long  pot,  and  keep  it  in  a 
ted  beat  till  it  no  longer  flames  or  smokes;  then  take  out  a  small  portion,  dis- 

'  aolve  it  in  water,  and  observe  its  colour  and  effects  upon  a  solution  of  silver  in 
aqua  fortis;  for,  when  sufRcictitly  calcined,  it  will  neither  look  yellowish,  nor 
precipitate  silver  of  a  brownish  or  blackish  colour;  it  is  then  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  fire,  and  when  cool  dissoWed  in  a  pint  snd  a  half  of  water. 

Take  green  vitnol  one  part,  connnon  aiam  one  to  three  parts;  mix,  and  dii> 
solve  thorn  in  a  f^ood  qu:intity  of  water,  by  hoiltfMi;^  nnd  filter  while  hot;  pre- 
cipitate this  solution  by  adding  a  suiiiciciit  quantity  of  tiie  sohition  of  prepared 
alkali,  and  filter.  The  precipitate  wUl  be  the  darker  the  less  alum  is  added, 
but  atthe  same  time  it  win  be  greener  from  the  greater  admixture  of  the  oxjrd 
of  iron  which  is  precipitated,  and  wtuoh  must  be  got  rid  of  by  adfUng  while 
moist,  spirit  of  salt,  diluting  the  mixture  with  water,  and  straining. 

3.  Precipitate  a  solution  of  green  vitriol  with  the  solution  of  prepared  alkaK, 
snd  purify  the  precipitate  with  spirit  of  salt;  precipitate  a  solution  of  comp 
mon  alum  with  a  solution  of  kali  pneparaturo:  mix  the  two  sediments  together 
while  diffused  in  warm  water,  strain  and  dry. 

Flake  white,  Ccrussa  rcrOj  Phtmbi  cfrfjonaSf  plumhi  stih-cnrhonaSf  plumbi 
oxidum  album* — Made  by  suspending  rolls  of  thin  sheet  lead  over  vinegar  in 
eloie  Temeb^  the  evaporation  from  the  vinegar  being  kept  up  by  the  vessels 
being  placed  in  a  heap  of  dung,  or  a  steam  Intb. 

5.  Tly  dissolving  litharge  in  dilute  nitnnts  acid,  and  juLling  prepared  chalk 
to  the  solution;  astringent,  cooling;  used  externally}  also  employed  as  pain^ 
mixed  with  nut  oil. 

Patau  jfd29i9.-»Common  salt,  one  hundred  weight,  litharge  four  hundred 
weight,  groimd  together  with  water,  kept  for  some  lime  in  a  gentle  heat,  water 
being  added  to  supply  the  Ion  by  evaporation,  the  natron  then  washed  out 
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with  more  water,  and  the  white  residuum  heated  till  it  acquires  a  ilne  yellov 
colotirt  used  ai  a  paint,  instead  of  King^s  yellow,  is  not  bo  bright,  but  doef 
not  injure  the  health  of  the  punters  so  much  as  that  poisonous  colour. 

Naples  yellow. — Lead  one  pound  and  a  half,  crude  antimony  one  pound,  aluBl 
and  common  salt  of  each  one  ounce,  calcined  toother.  Foiseru 

2  Flake  ^ite  twdre  ounces,  diaphoretic  ■ntiinony  two  ounces,  caldned 
alum  half  an  ounce,  sal  ammoniac  one  ounce;  calcined  in  a  covered  crucible, 
with  a  moderate  heat,  for  three  hours,  so  that  at  the  end  of  that  it  may  be 
barely  red  hot:  with  a  larg^cr  proportinn  of  diaphoretic  antimony  and  sal  am- 
moniac, it  verges  to  a  gold  cuiuur.  Fuugcroux. 

SeheeU^s  green.— -Precipitate  a  solution  of  two  pounds^of  blue  vitriol,  in  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water,  by  a  solution  of  eleven  ounces  of  vrliitc  nrsenic^ 
and  two  pounds  of  kali  ppm.  in  two  gallons  of  boiling  water,  and  wash  the 
precipitate :  used  as  a  painL  ^ 

VerdUer  Hue.  Jlzunim  ememm,^JbAit  b^  the  refiners  flrom  the  solution  of 
copper  obtained  in  precipitating  aWarftum  nitric  acid  by  heating  it  in  copper 
pans;  this  solution  they  heat,  and  pour  upon  whiting  moistened  with  water; 
stirring  the  mixture  every  day  till  the  liquor  loses  its  colour,  when  it  is  poured 
oil',  and  a  fresh  portion  of  the  solution  poured  on,  until  the  proper  colour  it 
obtuned;  an  uncertain  process,  the  colour  sometimct  tuning  out  a  dirty 
green,  instead  of  a  fine  blue. 

Powder  gold.  Aurum  sophisficttm. — Verdigris  eight  ounces,  tutty  four 
ounces,  borax,  nitre,  of  each  two  ounces,  corrosive  sublimate  two  drachms, 
made  into  a  paste  with  oil,  and  melted  together;  used  in  japan  work  $a  a  guU 
cfdour. 

7V«?  Geld  Powder.  Aurum  Pulvtratum. — Grain  gold  one  otmrc;  quick- 
silver nearly  boiling  six  ounces;  rub  together;  then  either  distil  oft  the  quick- 
nlrer,  or  corrode  it  away  with  spirit  of  nitre,  and  Heat  the  black  powder  that 
is  left  red  hot. 

2.  Grain  gold  one  ounce;  dissolve  in  a  mixture  of  spirit  of  nitre  sixteen 
ounces,  with  common  suit  four  ounces;  add  to  the  clear  solution  green  vitrid 
four  ounces,  dissolved  in  water;  wash  the  precipitate  and  heat  it  red  hot. 

3.  Dissolve  gold  in  aqua  regia,  and  draw  off  the  acid  by  distillation;  used  in 
^         painting,  gilding,  &c. 

Purple  precipitate^  Cassiua*  purple.  Pruripitatum  Cassii. — Solution  of  gold 
iaa^ua  rcgia  one  ounce,  distiUed  water  one  pound  and  a  halfi  hang  slips  of 
tin  in  the  hquid. 

%  By  precipitating  the  diluted  solution  of  gold  by  dyers^  spirit:  used  to 
communicate  a  purple  colour  to  t^lasa  when  melted  in  an  opettTessel;  in  a 

close  vessel  the  fjrhiss  receives  no  colour. 

Zajfre.   Sajfra. — Is  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  roasted  cobalt,  ground  with 
two  or  three  parts  ofvery  pure  quartzose  sand;  is  dther  in  a  cake,  or  reduced  . 
to  powder;  used  :is  a  bluai colour  for  painting  glass. 

Srna/f,  Powder  blue.  Si/uilta,  Azurum. — Is  made  from  roasted  cobalt,  melted 
with  twice  or  thrice  its  weight  of  sand,  and  an  equal  weight  of  potash:  the 

glass  is  poured  out  into  cold  water,  ground  to  powder,  warned  over  and  swted 
y  its  fineness,  and  the  richness  of  tts  colour:  used  in  painting  and  in  getting^ 
up  linen. 

Frenc/i  f'  rtl'i^ris. —^Bh\c  vitriol  twenty-four  ounce?,  di'^solved  in  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  waicr;  sugar  of  lead  lliirty  ounces  and  a  half,  also  dissolved  in 
water;  mix  the  solutions,  filter,  and  enrstalfize  by  evaporation:  yields  alnrnt 
tea  ounces  of  crystals;  a  superior  paint  to  common  Tcrffigrts,  simI  certidnly 
ought  to  be  used  in  medicine,  instead  of  the  common. 

Whiting. — Prepared  from  the  soft  variety  of  chalk,  by  difi'usion  in  water, 
letting^  the  water  settle  for  two  hours,  that  the  impurities  and  coarser  particles 
may  subside,  then  drawing  off  the  still  milky  water,  letting  it  deposite  the 
finer  sediment,  dccautinf;  tlic  water  when  clear,  and  drying  the  sodimcnt;  is 
much  finer  than  the  coininon  prepared  chalk  of  the  apothecaries,  but  is  prin- 
cipally used  as  a  cheap  white  paint. 

Parktf^t  eenwnf Is  made  from  the  indurated  marie  called  clay  balls,  or  tiie 
waxen  vein  found  in  the  London  clay  strata,  by  edciniog  and  then  grinding 
them,  without  any  admixture  whatcYcr:  iMed  as  a  oemcnt,  and  also  tor  coat* 
ing  the  outside  of  houses* 
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TTJlramarinr  Hue.*  Cmtlmm  ulframonfrmrtm. — Lapis  lazuli  one  pound  if 
heated  to  redness,  quenched  in  water,  and  g^round  to  a  fine  powder;  to  this  is 
added  >'ellow  rosin  hix  ouncesi  turpentine,  bees'  wax,  linseed  oiif  of  each  two 
ouncMt  preidously  melted  together,  and  the  whole  made  into  a  maaa;  this  is 
kneaded  in  aafiMSsivc  portions  of  warm  water,  which  it  colours  blue,  and  from 
whence  it  is  deposited  by  standing*  and  sorted  according  to  its  qualitieai  a  fine 
blue  colour  in  oil. 

Mwrking  ink. — Lunar  caustic  two  drachms,  distilled  water  six  ounces^  dis* 
•olve  and  add  gum  water  two  drachms:  dissolve  also  natron  ppm.  half  an  ounce 
in  water  four  ounces,  and  add  gum  water  half  an  ounce:  wet  the  linen  where 
you  intend  to  write  with  this  last  solution,  dry  it,  and  then  write  upon  it  with 
the  first  liquor,  using  a  clean  pen. 

Chreek  water, — Is  prepared  and  used  in  ihe  same  manner,  fur  turning  the 
hm  black. 

Green  sympathetic  ink. — Saturate  spirit  of  salt  or  aqua  regia  with  zafllire  or 
cobalt  ore,  free  from  iron,  and  dilute  with  distilled  water;  what  is  drawn  upon 
paper  with  this  liquor  will  appear  green  when  it  is  warm,  and  lose  its  colour 
agun  when  cold,  unless  it  has  been  heated  too  much. 

Jilue  tjfmptihdic  ink, — Dissolve  cobalt  or  /afTre  in  spirit  of  nitre,  precipitate 
by  kali  ppm.  wa.sli  the  prcripltate,  and  dissols  c  it  in  distilled  vinegar,  aVoidiQg 
an  excess  of  the  acid:  to  he  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  last. 

Dyers'  Spirit.  Composiiiun  for  uarkl  dyt, — Is  a  solution  of  tin  in  spirit  of 
aalt  or  aqua  regia:  the  proper  manner  of  making  it  is  not  deteroonedt  every 
wofkman  having  hia  own  way.  Spirit  of  nitre  ten  ounces,  sal  ammoniac  one 
ounce,  tin  one  ounre  three-ciprhtlis,  is  a  good  proportion  for  its  preparation  in 
a  small  way;  used  in  dycinf,''  scarlet,  and  in  making' ni;Any  veg'etal)lc  rcdcoloUTS. 

lAqiUd  rouge, — The  liquid  left  in  llic  preparation  ot  canninc. 

JmuiidblSmj^'Bmuli  dust  one  ounce,  water  three  pints;  boil,  atnont  add  of 
iainglan  six  drachms,  grana  sylvestria  two  ounces,  (or  cochineal  two  drachms,) 
alum  one  ounce,  borax  three  drachmas  boil  again  and  strain  through  a  fine 
doth:  used  as  liquid  cosmetics. 

FitUc  Jyc.-r-Tic  safflower  in  a  bag  and  wash  it  in  water  till  it  no  longer  co- 
lours the  water,  then  dry  it|  of  this  take  two  drachms,  aalt  of  tartar  eighteen 
grains,  spirit  of  wine  seven  drachms,  digest  for  two  hours,  add  two  ounces  of 
distilled  water,  digest  for  two  hours  more,  and  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  dis- 
tilled vinegar  or  lemon  juice,  to  reduce  it  to  a  fine  rose  colour:  used  as  a  cos- 
metic, and  to  make  French  rouge. 

SoMm  blue.  Seot'e  liquid  blue, — Indigv  one  pound,  oil  of  vitriol  four  poondti 
dissolve,  by  keeping  the  bottle  in  boiling  water,  then  add  twelve  pounds  cf 
water,  or  q.  p. 

WiasJt  amours  for  maps  or  writing.    Lacca  Jluida.    YtUuw, — Gamboge,  dis- 
solved in  water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
French  bemea  at^ed  in  water,  the  liquor  atrsined,  and  gum  Aiabic 

added. 

2.  Red. — llrazil  dust  steeped  in  vinegar,  and  alum'added. 
Litmus  dissolved  in  water,  and  spirit  of  wine  added. 
Cochineal  steeped  in  water,  strained,  and  gum  added. 

S.  BIm. — Saxon  blue  diluted  with  water,  q.  p. 
*  Litmus  rendered  blue  by  adding  distilled  vinegar  to  its  solution. 

4.  Grcc/J.— Distilled  verdigris  dissolved  in  water,  and  gum  added. 

Sap  green  dissolved  in  water,  and  alum  added. 

Litmua  rendered  green  by  adding  kali  ppm.  to  its  solution. 

Hmkeen  dfyc— Amotto,  prepared  kali,  of  each  equal  parts,  boiled  in  water: 
the  proportion  of  kali  is  altered  as  the  colour  is  required  to  be  deeper  or 
lighter;  used  to  restore  the  colour  of  faded  nankeen  clothing. 

liiack  ink. — Uramenlum. — Galls  in  sorts  two  p<>unds,  logwood,  green  vitriol, 
of  each  one  pound,  water  eight  pounds,  gum  AnU>ic  q.  p.  very  good. 

3.  Bnused  galls  one  pound,  green  vitriol  eight  ounces^  glun  Arabic  four 
ounces,  water  two  gallons,  for  common  sale. 

Cnlours  for  show  bottles.  Ytliow. — Dissolve  iron  in  spirit  of  salt,  and  dilute, 
2.  i^£d— Spirit  of  hartshorn  q.  p.  dilute  with  water  and  tinge  with  cochineaL 
])i«oiveH/aiiimoniac  in  water  and  tinge  with  eodblncaL 
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3.  Bhc—Uhxc  vltnol,  alam,  am  two  ounoeti  water  two  poaiid%  tpititof 

vitriol,  a  sufficient  cuiantity. 
Blue  vitriol  four  ounces,  water  three  pounds. 

4.  G>nMm.— Rough  verdigria  three  ouncest  diMoIre  in  tpirit  of  vitriolt  and 

add  four  pounils  of  w  ater.  ^ 

Add  distilled  verdigris  and  blue  vitriol  to  a  strong  decoction  of  turmeric. 

5.  Purple. — Verdigris  two  drachma^  spirit  of  hartshorn  four  ounces,  water 
one  pound  and  a  half. 

Sugar  of  lead  one  ounce,  cochineal  one  scruple,  water  q.  p. 

Add  a  little  spirit  of  liartshom  to  an  infusion  of  logwood. 

Boot-top  liquid. — Sour  milk  three  pounds,  oil  of  vitriol  two  ounces,  com- 
pound tincture  of  lavender,  tiirce  ounces;  gum  Arabic  one  ounce,  lemon  Juice 
two  ounces,  white  of  two  eggs.  IC 

3.  Sour  milk  three  pounds,  spiiit  of  aalt,  spirit  of  vitriol,  ana  two  onnee% 
compound  tincture  of  lavender  one  ounce.  M. 

3.  Sour  milk  three  pints,  butter  of  antimony,  cream  of  tartar  ana  two  ounces, 
citric  acid,  burnt  alum,  coimpon  alum,  ana  one  ounce. 

Blaeking.-^lMap  black  six  pounds,  sugar  six  pounds,  diasolved  in  two 
pounds  of  water,  sperm  nil  one  pound,  gum  Arabic  three  ounces,  dissolved  in 
two  pounds  of  vinegar,  vinegar  three  gallons,  oil  of  vitriol  one  pound  and  a 
half.    Mix  s.  a. 

9.  Ivory  black,  common  treacle,  ana  twelve  ooneea^  sperm  oil,  oil  of  vitriol, 

ana  three  ounces,  vinegar  four  pints.  Mix. 

3.  Ivory  black,  treacle,  ana  two  pounds,  neats-foot  oil  eight  ounces,  oil  cf 
vitriol  one  ounce,  |^um  tragacanth  two  ounces,  vinegar  six  pints.  Mix. 

4.  Ivoty  black  six  pounds,  vinegar,  water,  ana  two  gallons,  treacle  eight 
pounds,  oil  of  vitriol  one  pound.  • 

5.  Ivory  black  one  ounce,  small  l^ccr  or  water  one  pound,  brown  sugtir,  gum 
Arabic,  ana  half  an  ounce,  or,  it'  ivquirnl  to  be  very  shining,  the  wlilte  of  an  egj;. 

6.  Ivory  black  four  .ounces,  ti'caclc  eight  ounces,  vine^^  one  pound;  used 
to  black.  leather.  « 

3/7M;^ro8n.— Kali  pp*  six  grains,  oL  amygd.  one  ounce,  ess.  Bergm.  two 
dnu:hms,  aqua  rosx  three  ounces,  aq.  flor.  aurant.  two  dmchnis.  M. 

3.  Jordan  almonds  eight  ounces,  oil  of  almonds,  Castile -soap,  white  w  ax, 
»oa  half  an  ounce,  spermaceti  two  drachms,  ol.  lavand.  Angl.  half  a  druchni, 
rose  water  three  pounds,  S.  Y.  R.  one  pound.  M. 

3.  Bitter  almonds  cigbt  ounces,  distilled  water  six  ounces,  cldcr-flowcr 
water  four  ounces,  make  an  emulsion,  :\nd  add  ol,  tart.  p.  deliq.  three  ounces 
tinct.  benz.  two  drachms.  M.    L'sed  as  a  cosmetic  wash. 

GmobiuPi  Iglion*— Bitter  almonds,  one  ounce,  sugar  two  cranees,  distiDed 
water  two  pounds;  grind  together,  strain,  and  add  corros.  sobfim.  two  scruples, 
previously  ground  with  8.  V.  B.  two  dracbms:  used  as  a  wadi  an  obstinate 
eruptions. 

Indian  ink*  Bi£efsm,  atrammtwn  Indicum. — The  best  kind  is  made  of  real 
lamp  black,  procured  by  burning  oil  under  shades,  nuxed  up  with  glue  roado 

of  an  ass's  skin,  to  which  is  added  a  little  musk:  astringent,  one Or  tWO  drachma 
dissolvetl  in  water  or  wine,  in  hrcmon  liap-t  ;  al'^n  stomachic. 

2.  The  common  sort  is  common  lamp  hiack  from  the  fir,  made  up  with  glue. 

3.  Hone  beana  burnt  perfectly  black,  ground  fine,  and  made  up  into  aticktf 
with  gum  water:  ta  very  inferior  to  the  others, 

-  4.  Honey  one  pound,  yolk  of  eg'gs  no.  2,  gum  Arab*  half  an  ounoe,  lamp 
black,  a  sufficient  quantity;  bcjut  into  a  mass. 

Lump  arckeL  Laemut  Imcfofjiis.— Prepared  from  Canary  archel;  ground 
archel,  and  some  other  lichens,  by  reducing  them  to  powder,  adding  half  as 

mticli  pearl  ashes,  ami  moistening  tiie  whole  with  urine  or  common  spirit  of 
hurtsiiorn;  a  small  proportion  of  lime  is  then  added^  and  the  archel  cut  into 
cubes  and  <lried. 

Ztiams.  Lmemm  Unetmiem  oAo-caEnt/eiis.— Prepared  like  the  fofmei^  add* 
ing  a  large  proportion  of  whiting  at  the  end,  which  renders  it  of  a  light  blue 

colotir. 

Cudlmxr. — Another  preparation  of  the  hchcns,  made  in  a  similar  manner. 
All  are  used  in  dyeing  violet  colours,  which,  however,  do  not  stand  well;  also 
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employed  by  the  rhcmlsls  as  veiy  delicate  tesU  for  aciiifl»  the  infusion  or  tinc- 
ture being  reddened  by  tbcm. 
Fbrente  hke,  Laeea  ftareniina. — Pemri  ashes  one  ounce  lour  drachn^s,  water 

a  sufficient  quantity,  dissolve;  alun I.  Rom.  two  ounces  four  drachms,  water  a 
BufHcient  quantity,  dissolve:  filter  both  solutions,  and  add  the  first  to  the  nltim 
solution  while  warm,  strain,  mix  the  sediment  upon  the  strainer  with  the  lirst 
coarse  residuum  obtained  in  bulling;  cochineal  witli  alum  iur  muk.in|^  carmine, 
and  dry  it.  ^ 

Common  lake.  Laeea  mglohulia. — Make  a  mapstcry  of  alum,  as  in  making 
Florence  lake;  boil  one  ounce  four  drachms  lira/il  dust  in  three  pints  of  water; 
strain,  add  the  magistery  or  sediment  of  alum  to  the  strained  liquor,  stir  it  well, 
let  it  settle,  and  dry  the  sediment  in  small  lomps. 

J%ne  maddtr  lake.  Laeea  eolumbina,^1}viich  grappe  madder,  (that  Is^ madder 
root  ground  between  two  mill-stones  a  small  distance  opart,  as  in  grinding 
pearl  or  French  bnrlcy,  so  that  only  the  bark,  which  contains  the  most  colour, 
is  reduced  to  powder,  and  the  central  woody  part  of  tlie  root  left,)  two  ounces; 
tic  it  up  in  a  cloth»  beat  it  in  a  pint  of  water  in  a  stone  mortar,  repeat  it  with 
ftesh  water,  in  genenl  five  pints  will  take  out  all  the  colour,  boil,  add  one 
ounce  of  alum,  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  then  add  one  ounce  and  a  lialf  of 
oil  of  tartar,  wash  the  sediment,  and  dry;  produces  ludf  an  ounce. 

Aim  innik.— Whiting  coloured  with  a  decoction  of  Brazil  wood  and  alum. 

Dalehpink. — Whiting  ccAoored  by  a  decoction  of  birch  leaves^  dyer's  weed» 
or  French  berries,  with  alum. 

Sione  hhie.  Jndicuin  vul'j^arc. — Starch  coloured  with  indigo. 

Crayons. — Spermaceti  ti)ree  ounces,  boiling  water  one  pint,  add  bone  ashes 
finely  ground  one  pound,  colouring  matter  as  oker,  &c.  q.  p.  roll  out  the  pastes 
and  when  half  dry,  cut  it  in  pipes. 

2.  Pipe  clay,  coloured  with  oker,  8cc.  q.  p.  make  it  a  paste  with  ale  wort. 

Ink  powder, — iireen  vitriol  one  pound,  galls  two  pounds,  gum  Arab,  eight 
ounces:  two  ounces  make  a  pint  of  ink. 

«  VeniHrn  tMe  lead,   Cermta  Veneta,  Pbtmbum  aAwn.— Flake  whiter  cawk 

ana  p.  seq. 

2.  Ilanifrurgh  while  ieod.— Flake  white  one  hundred  weight,  cawk  two  hun- 
dred weight. 

"  3.  JBMAftdlioAdsi^—Fbke  white  one  hundred  weight,  cawk  three 

dred  weight. 

4.  Common  Duieh  while  /bocU-Flake  white  one  hundred  weight,  cawk  scTen 

hundred  weight 

5.  EngUth  white  i^oJ.— Fbdtc  white  reduced  in  price  by  chalk,  hiferior  to 
the  preceding. 

Kemp's  white  for  water  cnlonrs. — Cockscomb  spar.  q.  p.  spirit  of  salt  a  suffi- 
cient quantity ;  dissolve,  add  carbonat  of  ammonia  to  precipitate  the  white, 
wash,  and  dry  in  cakes  for  use. 

«  Peorf^wioder.^llagisteiyorbtsimilb,  Vkendi  chalk  sm      fine  by  Dutch 

rushes  ana  p.  zq.:  cosmetic.  * 

English  I'crdii^ris.— Blue  vitriol  twenty-four  pntinds,  white  vitriol  sixteen 

pounds,  sugar  of  lead  twelve  pounds,  alum  two  poundsj  all  coarsely  powdered, 

put  m  a  pot  over  the  fire,  and  stirred  till  they  are  united  into  a  mass, 
Eottge^Trmh  chalk  ppd.  Ibur  ounces,  oh  amygd.  two  dradunib  carmine 

one  drachm. 

2.  Safflower,  previously  washed  in  water  until  it  no  longer  gives  out  any  co- 
lour, and  dried,  four  drachma,  kaU  pp.  one  4fachm,  water  one  pintj  infqse, 
airain,  add  French  idialk,  scraped  line  with  Dutch  rushes  four  ounces,  and  pre* 
dpitate  the  colour  upon  it  with  lemon  juice  a  anfficient  quantity. 

Cayenne  prpprr.  fV/vfnn(»  — Capsicum  q.  p.  burj' in  flour,  bake  till 

they  arc  dr^  t  nong^h  to  puwder,  then  holding  them  by  a  pair  of  pincers,  cut 
Uiem  in  small  pieces,  to  each  ounce  add  flour  one  nound,  water  and  yeast  % 
sufficient  quantity  to  make  them  into  small  cakes,  oake^  slice  the  cakei^  bake 
over  again,  powder  the  biscuit  and  sift  it. 

Fanherman's  fish-oil  points.  — The  oil  for  grinding  white  is  made  by  puttmg 
litharge  and  wlnte  vitriol  ana  twelve  pounds,  into  thirty -two  gallons  of  vinegM", 
adding,  after  some  time,  a  ton  of  whale^  seal,  or  cod  oil{  the  next  day  the 
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clear  part  is  poured  off,  and  twelve  gaUoni  of  linseed  oU«  and  two  gaUont  of 
oil  of  turpentine,  are  added. 

S.  The  ■edimetitt  left  when  the  ckiir  oU  was  poured  off,  mixed  with  half  its 
quantity  of  lime  water*  ualao  uaed  under  the  name  of  ptepatcd  lendue  oil  for 

common  colours. 

3.  Pale  gruii. — Six  ^aUona  of  lime  water,  whiliug  and  road  dust  of  each  on© 
hundred  weight,  thirty  pounds  of  bhie  biaek,  twenty-four  pounds  yellow  okcflv 
wet  blue,  (previously  ground  in  prepared  residue  oU,)  twenty  poundsi  thm 
with  one  quart  of  ppd.  residue  oil  to  each  eij^t  pounds,  and  the  same  quanthj 

of  linseed  oil. 

4.  Bright  grteti. — One  Imudrcd  weight  uf  yellow  oker,  one  hundred  and  n 
half  of  road  dust,  one  hundred  weight  of  wet  blue,  ten  pounds  of  blue  black* 
six  gallons  oi  lime  water,  four  gallons  of  ppd.  fish  oil,  ppd.  residue  oil  and  lio- 
aeed  oil,  seven  and  a  half  gallons  of  each. 

5.  Lead  colour. — One  hundred  weight  of  whiting,  five  pounds  of  blue  black, 
twenty-eight  pounds  white  lead  ground  in  oil,  fifty-six  pounds  of  road  dos^ 
five  gallons  of  lime  water,  two  and  ahidf  gallons  of  ppd.  residue  oil. 

6.  Brown  rrJ. — Eiglit  gallons  of  lime  water,  one  hundred  weight  of  Spanish 
brown,  two  hundred  weight  of  road  dust,  four  gtlloos  of  ppd.  fish  oil,  ppd.  re* 
sidue  oil  and  Unseed  oil,  of  each  four  gallons. 

7.  YeUmo*'-Vnt  in  yellow  oker  instead  of  Spanish  brown,  sain  the  last 

8.  Black. — Put  in  lamp  black  or  blue  black. 

9.  Stone  colour. — Four  gallons  of  lime  water,  one  hundred  weight  of  whit- 
ing, twenty-eight  pounds  of  white  lead  ground  in  oil,  fifty-six  pounds  of  road 
dint,  two  gaUons  ppd.  fish  oil,  ppd.  rendue  oil,  and  JKnseed  ml,  three  and  n 
half  gallons  of  each.  The  cheapness  of  these  paints,  and  the  luu-Jncss  and  du* 
nbility  given  to  them  by  the  road  dust,  (or  ground  gvavel,)  has  brought  them 
into  great  use  for  common  out-door  painting. 

Blackman^a  Oil  Colour  Cakts. — Grind  the  colours  first  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  a  varnish  made  of  gum  maslich  in  powder  four  ounces,  dissolved  without 
heat  in  a  pint  of  oil  of  tiupentine;  let  them  dry,  then  heat  a  g^nding  stone,  by 
putting  a  charcoal  fire  under  it,  g^nd  the  colours  upon  it,  and  add  an  ointment 
made  by  adding  melted  spermaceti  three  pounds,  to  a  pint  of  poppy  oil,  take 
a  piece  of  the  proper  nse,  make  it  into  a  oall,  put  this  into  a  mooM  and  press 
it.  When  these  cakes  are  used,  rub  them  down  with  poppy  oil,  oil  of  turpen^ 
tine,  or  any  other  convenient  vehicle. 

Blackmail  s  Colours  in  ildddrrs. — Arc  prepare<l  with  the  spermaceti  mixture 
like  his  oil  colour  cukes,  but  liie  proportion  of  od  is  larger. 

Daffy's  Elixir,  BUxir  Arfufis.— FoL  lenn*  four  ounces,  ras.  fign.  Sanct, 
rad.  enulx  sice,  sem.  anisi,  sem.  cand,  aem.  coriand.,  lad.  g1)  cyrr.  ana  two 
ounces,  raisins  (stoned)  eight  ounces^  proof  spirit  nx  pounds.^  This  is  now 
sold  by  the  name  of  JJica/'s  Dajfy. 

3.  Tlnd.  Samm.  71  Saam^  P.  L.— Fol.  sennae  one  pound,  sen.  carui  one 
'ounce  and  a  half,  sem.  caid.  min.  half  an  ounce,  laisins  sixteen  ounces  proof 
spirit  OM  gallon. 

3.  T.iSenmt,  P.  D. — The  same,  but  omitting  the  naisins. 

4.  2\  Sennas  ' Comjjosila. — l  ol.  scnn.  two  ounces,  rad.  jalap,  one  ounce,  sem. 
coriand.  half  an  ounce,  proof  spurit  three  pounds  and  a  half  by  weight,  when 
made,  add  white  sugar  four  ounces. 

5.  Fol.  senn.,  rad.  rhci,  sem.  anlsi  ana  two  pounds,  rad.  jalap.,  sem.  carui 
ana  one  pound,  sanL  rubr.  eight  ounces^  proof  spirit  ten  gallons,  brown  sugar 
four  pounds. 

6.  Rhubaib.  E*  Ind.  forty  pounds  senn.T  fifteen  pounds,  sant.  ^br.  five 

pounds,  sem.  carui,  sem.  anisi,  sem.  coriaiulii  ana  five  pounds,  cincrcB  Uussici 
eight  ounces,  S.  V.  H.  ten  gallons;  digest  three  >lay8,-tbca  add  proof  spiht 
eighty  gallons,  treacle  forty-six  pounds. 

7.  Had,  rhei  fourteen  pounds,  sem.  anin  ten  poundsi  sennae  parvae  eight 
pounds,  rad.  jalap,  four  pounds,  sant.  rubr.  three  pounds  and  eight  ounces 
cincr.  Russ.  two  pounds,  S.  A'.  \l.  thirty-eit,'!!!.  .r,'-:ill  )ns,  water  eighteen  gallons. 

8.  SwitUon'if  IkiJJ'y. — Uud.  jalap,  three  pounds,  fol.  scnnx  twelve  ounces, 
sem.  coriand*,  sem.  aulsi,  rad.  glycyrrh.,  rad.  enulx  ana  four  ounces,  S.  V.  R  , 
water  ana  one  gallon. 
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9.  Uad.  cnulx,  ras.  pualci,  Bcm.  conanfV,  mtl.  rhei,  rnd.  g-lycyrr.,  scm.  unin 
aiut  three  ounces,  raisins  one  pound  and  eight  ounces,  proof  spirit  ten  pints. 

10«  Bad.  jalap,  three  poun^  foL  MDnB  one  pouiia*  lem.  mid  tut  ouncei 
iem.  comnd.  four  ounces^  cort  aiumnt.  rice  two  oaiicc%  pfoof  ipirit  two  fe- 
lons. 

11.  Fol.  scnnx  seven  pounds,  rad.  jalap,  five  pounds,  scm.  anisi  fourteen 
pound:!,  scui.  carui  four  pounds,  scm.  fccnic.  dulc.  four  pounds,  brandy  colour- 
lag  two  gmUona,  8.  Y.  R.  twen^-riz  giBoiw,  water  twenty-four  gallonsi  let  it 
stand  tliree  weeks,  strain,  washing  out  the  last  portions  y^th  water  two  gallon^ 
then  add  treacle  twenty  cii^ht  pounds.  A  common  remedy  in  flatulent  colic, 
and  used  as  a  purge  by.  those  accustomed  to  spirit  drinking:  dose  one»  two  or 
three  tab1e*spoonnil8. 

Dalhy*$  earminaHve, — ^Tinc.  opii  Ibur  and  a  half  drachms,  tinct  Mli.  fet  two 
and  a  half  drachms,  ol.  carui  three  scruples,  ol.  menth.  pip.  six  scruples,  tinct. 
castor,  six  and  a  half  drachms,  S.  V.  U.  six  drachms;  j)ut  two  drachms  into 
each  buttle  with  magnesia  one  drachm,  and  hll  up  witli  simple  syrup  and  a  httle 
8.  V.  B. 

Eumee  of  tpruce. — Is  prepared  by  boifing  the  twigs  of  Scotch  fir  In  water, 
and  evaporating  the  decoction  tiU  it  grows  thickj  used  to  flavour  treacle  beer 

instead  of  hops. 

Estente  ofmali. — Is  prepared  by  infiiaingiDalthi  water,  (first  boiled  and  then 
cooled  till  It  reflects  the  imat^e  of  a  person's  &ee  in  it,)  pouring  off  the  infli* 

sinn,  and  cvaponiting  it  to  the  consistence  of  new  honey;  usedlO  seftTOyage^ 
and  places  wlierc  mult  cannot  be  procured  to  make  beer. 

Cologne  EarUif  Umber,  lerra  Culanierisis. — Black,  or  blackish  brown,  mixed 
witii  brownish  red»  fine  grainedt  earthy,  smooth  to  the  touch,  becomes  polish- 
ed by  svs«ping,  very  light,  bums  with  a  disagreeable  smell:  found  near  Co- 
logne; used  in  painting,  both  in  water  colours  or  in  oil;  used  also  in  Holland, 
to  render  snufiT  fine  and  smooth,  very  different  irom  tlie  brown  ochre,  which  is 
also  called  Umber,  and  is  not  eombnstible. 

Emt  de  Luce  veritable,— Kali  pp.  three  drachms^  oleum  suodni  flstidum  a 
drachm  and  a  half;  rub  tog-etlicr,  and  add  by  degrees  S.  V.  T?.  four  ounr('«^,  di- 
gest fifteen  minute.s  decant:  a  few  drops  of  this  liquor,  poured  into  aq.  amnion, 
purse  forms  eau  de  luce  of  the  true  milky  cloudy  appearance,  and  not  settling. 

3.  8.  V.  B.  four  ounces,  ol.  suoc.  fist  one  dnchm,  dinolve,  decant,  and 
pour  into  aq.  ammon.  purx  two  pound%  or  rather  more.  Antispasmodiei 
used  in  bystetic  &tB,  and  bites  of  Tenomoua  serpents^  one  drMbm  in  water  or 
wine. 

Eau  de  Cologne. — Essence  de  Bergam.  three  ounces,  essence  of  neroli  one 
dinchm  and  a  naif,  essence  de  eednt  two  draebms,  essence  hmonum  three 
draehms,  ol.  rorismar.  one  drachm,  S.  V.  R.  twelve  pounds,  spir.  rorism,  three 
pounds  and  a  half,  aq.  meliss.  compos,  two  pounds  and  four  ounces,  mix:  dis- 
til in  B.  M.  and*keep  it  in  a  cold  cellar  or  ice-house  for  some  time}  used  exter- 
na^ as  n  cotmetie,  and  made  with  sugar  into  a  ratafia. 

JBtaenee  of  peppermint, — S.  V.  R.  one  pint,  put  into  it  klK  pp.  one  oanoe^ 
previously  heated,  decant,  and  add  ol.  menth.  pip.  half  an  ounce.  M. 

2.  Ol.  menth.  pip.  one  pound,  S.  V.  B.  two  gallons,  coloiir  with  herb* 
menth.  pip.  sice,  eight  /ounces.  M. 

3.  OL  menth.  pip.  three  ounces,  8.  Y.  B.  coloured  with  spinage  two 
pints.  M. 

.  Peppermint  Cordial— 0\.  menth.  pip.  seventy-five  drops,  sugar  one  ounce; 
grind  together,  add  S.  V.  U.  one  pint,  dilute  with  8.  V.  B.  tea  pints,  water, 
ten  gallons,  and  fine  with  alum  three  drachrosf  stiimilant 

^l^inre'^  i^//.r/r.— Opium  four  ounces,  camphor  one  ounce,  coccineh  one  « 
ounce,  ol.  fu^niculi  dul.  two  drachms,  tinct.  serpent,  one  pint,  Qkir.  aniri  tWO 
gallons,  water  two  pints,  and  add  aur.  musiv.  six  ounces. 

2.  iiad.  glycyrrh.  one  pound,  kali  pp.  four  ounces,  coccinel.  one  ounce,  wa- 
ter twdve  pints,  boil  tiH  reduced  to  one  gallon,  then  add  tinct  opii  twehe 
ounces,  camphor  one  ounce,  S.  Y.  R.  four  pint%  aur.  musiv.  twelve  ounces. 

3.  Opii  one  ounce  and  fonr  drachms,  camph.  one  ounce,  coccin.,  kali  pp.  ana 
one  drachm,  burnt  sugar  two  ouuccsi  tinct  serpent,  one  pint,  sp.  anisi  two  gal- 
lons, aur.  musiv.  eight  ounces. 
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SiougfUon's  Elixir. — Had.  geiit.  two  pounds  and  four  ounces,  r:ul.  serpent. 
Virg.  one  pound,  coit.  aurant.  sice,  one  pound  and  eig^ht  ounces,  cai.  aromat. 
four  ounces,  S.  V.  R.,  water  ana  aiz  gallons. 

3.  Rad.  gent,  four  poaiida»  cort.  auiant.  two  pounds,  pis.  aurant.  one  pound; 
Cocriii.  two  drachms,  sem.  cardam.  mtn.  one  ounce,  S.  V.  R.  eight  j;;ilIons. 

Esstiilici  salt  of  I^tnotu. — Crem.  tart,  four  ounces,  sal  acetoseUx  eight 
ounces;  used  to  take  iron  moulds  out  of  linen. 

Godfreif$  CWio/.— >Venice  treacle,  pngcr  ana  two  ouneesy  S*  Y.  H.  three 
pints,  o].  sassafr.  six  drachms^  water  three  gallons,  treade  fourteen  pounds^ 
tinct.  Theh.  four  pints. 

2.  Sassafras  one  pound,  ginger  four  ounces,  water  three  gallons;  boil  gent- 
ly  to  two  gallons,  add  treacle  sixteen  pounds,  8.  V.  B.  seven  pts.  tinct.  Theb. 
one  pint. 

?y.  Opitim  eight  ounces,  o1.  canii,  o1.  sas<tafr.  ana  five  ounces,  treade  6ft/-aUE 
pounds,  S.  V.  U.  one  gallon,  water  eight  gallons. 

4.  .Opium  four  drachms,  treacle  four  pounds,  boiling  water,  one  gallon;  dis- 
solve, add  8.  V.'R.  two  ounces,  ol*  sassafr.  gtt  xl. 

5.  Opitim  one  ounce  and  a  half,  treacle  seven  pounds,  S.  V.  R.  two  pints,  ol. 
sassafr.  two  drachms,  extr.jalapae  four  drachms,  water  two  gallonsf.  produces 
twenty-one  pintit. 

6.  Sem.  carut,  sem.  coriandri,  sem.  anin  ana  four  poondsi,  water  a  sufficient 
quantity:  distil  sixteen  gallons,  to  which  add  opium  twelve  ounees^  oL  sassafr. 
lour  nnnrcs,  dissolved  io  S.  V.  K.  two  galloni^  pioof  spirit  five  gaUoni^  treacle 

eiglity-four  pounds. 

7.  S.  V.  R.  one  pint,  tlnct  opii  two  ounces,  ol.  sassafr.  one  ounce  and  a  halt, 
water  ten  pounds,  treade  seven  pounds. 

8.  Sassafras  two  pounds,  boil  in  water  one  gallon  to  seven  pints;  strain,  add 
brown  sugar  seven  pounds,  opium  two  ounces  previously  dissolved  in  a  pint  of 
water,  and  S.  V.  R.  one  pound.  Anodyne,  narcotic}  chietly  used  to  prevent 
the  crying  of  children. 

Sepia,  nUUefish  ink, — When  fresh  taken  from  the  cuttle-fish,  it  is  a  bhck 
plairy  liquid,  of  a  viscid  consistence,  n  peculiar  fishy  smell,  and  very  little  ta«;tc 
it  is  preHfTve<l  for  use  hy  being  spread  round  saucers  or  gidlipots,  so  as  to  dry 
before  putrefaction  commences;  used  ibr  writing  mk,  and  for  a  paint,  much 
superior  in  ease  of  worthing  to  Indian  ink,  which  utter  dries  so  quick,  that  it 
b  difficult  to  colour  a  large  pale  shadow  with  i^  and  when  once  dry,  some  park 
dways  adheres  to  the  paper,  and  cannot  be  removed,  whereas  sepia  nuqr  be 
washed  almost  clear  ofi*. 

Liquor  probatcriw  tfint,  Wme  teat, — Quicklime,  one  ounce,  orpiment  half  an 
ounce,  distilled  water  half  a  pound:  dissolve  and  filter. 

2.  Oyster  shells,  sulpliur,  ana  one  ounce,  keep  red  hot  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  when  cold,  add  cream  of  tnrtar  p.  xq.  water  one  pound,  boil  forun  hour, 
decant  into  ounce  phials  and  add  to  each,  spirit  of  salt  twenty  drups:  a  few 
drops  of  this  liquor,  added  to  any  kind  of  wine,  predpitate  an^  metd  that  uof 
be  contained  in  it,  except  iron,  which  b  prevented  by  the  addition  of  the  spirit 
of  salt. 

Refined  juieet  refined  liquorice. — Spanish  liquorice  four  pounds,  gum  Arab, 
two  pounas,  water  a  sufficient  quantity:  dissolve,  strain,  evaporate  gently  to  a 
soft  extract,  roll  into  cylinders,  cut  into  lengths^  and  polish  by  nibbing  them  <• 
together  in  a  box;  expectorant  in  coughs,  &c. 

Fate  (le  ri'i!;li!^sr  noire. — Refined  lirniorice  eight  ounces,  gum  Aral>ic  two 
pounds,  sugar  one  pound,  water  a  suiiicient  quantity:  dissolve,  and  evaporate 
till  it  forms  a  very  thick  syrup,  add  tad.  enuls  camp.,  rad.  irid.  Flor.  ana  half 
an  ounce,  ess.  de  cedrat  a  few  drops,  put  into  tin  moulds,  and  dry  in  a  stove. 

Purtahlr  fjCiuonaili'. — Arid  of  trirtar  one  ounce,  sugar  si^  ounces,  ess.  limon. 
one  drschm;  rub  together,  divide  into  twenty-four  papers,  for  a  tumbler  of 
water  each. 

%  Concrete  add  of  lemons  one  ounce,  white  sugar  firar  pounds,  ess.  limae. 

two  drachms.  ^ 
Scotch  marmeiade.—Jiiice  of  Seville  onnges  two  ptnt%  yellow  hooey  two^ 
pounds;  boil  to  a  proper  consistence. 
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Jieady  made  Mustard. — Flour  of  black  mustard  seed,  well  sifted  firom  the 
bran,  three  pounds,  salt  one  pounds  make  it  up  with  currant  wine,  and  add 
tbree  or  four  inooiifult  of  Migw  to  eich  pint. 

Maicfiet  fit  UMinlaimw  ugM. — Oxymuriat  of  potash,  flowers  of  sulphnr* 
ana  half  a  scruple,  vermilion  two  grains,  a  sufticit  nt  quantity  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine to  make  a  paste,  with  which  coat  the  ends  of  slips  of  wood,  previously 
dipped  in  oil  of  turpentine  and  dried;  when  these  matches  arc  plunged  into 
OU  of  vitriol  and  immediately  withdrawn,  they  take  fire  instantaneously.  To 
prevent  the  oil  of  vitriol  from  spilling,  if  the  bottle  should  accident.'lly  fall  on 
one  sulc,  pounded  asbcstns  or  sand  is  put  into  the  bottle  to  soak  up  the  arid. 

2.  Oxymuriat  of  pota^li  nine  grains,  sugar  three  grams,  iiowers  of  sulphur 
tvo  f;nSaiM,  vermilion  one  grain,  floor  two  gnint,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  spirit 
of  wine«  the  wood  to  be  previously  primed  with  csmphire  dissolved  in  spirit  of 
wine. 

Medicine  cliesU  for  ships  that  carry  a  sur^^ron. — Some  idea  of  what  oup^ht  to  be 
shipped  for  a  voyage,  may  be  formed  from  the  following  lists  which  the  physi- 
cian of  Greenwich  Hospital*  Dr.  Blane,  judged  neeemsiy  for  the  service  of  one 
hcindrcd  men  for  twelve  months,  viz. 

1.  Pharmaccuiic  articles. — Cort.  Peniv.  ten  pounds,  if  for  n  warm  climate 
twenty  pounds,  Glauber's  or  Epsom's  salt  ten  pounds,  senna  two  pounds,  ipc- 
CM.  nmf  ounces*  tartsr  emetic  one  ounce  and  a  half»  calomel  tWo  ounces  and 
a  half*  opium  one  ounce,  aloes  half  an  ounce*  gum  ammoniac  two  ounces^  bals. 
copaibn:  three  ounces,  caiitliaridcs  one  ounce,  capsicum  three  ounces,  tinct. 
benz.  comp.  four  ounces,  c;implure  three  otincos,  castor  one  ounce  and  aliulf, 
chamomile  fl.  or  hops  two  pouuds,  cinnamon  one  ounce,  chalk  ppd.  or  oyster 
shells  six  ounces*  conserve  of  roses  eight  ounces*  oonfectio  cardiaca  two 
ounces,  extract,  cathart.  half  an  ounce,  extr.  conii.  three  ounces,  extr.  h«ma> 
toxyli  one  ounce,  gentian  root  five  ounces,  ginger  tliroe  ounces,  gum  Arabic 
four  ounces,  gum  guaiacum  three  ounces,  jalap  one  ounce  and  a  half,  lauda^ 
nnm  (tinct.)  lour  ounces,  linseed  one  pound,  magnesia  (cariMmat)  six  onncei^ 
manna  eight  ounces,  mustard  seed  whole  eight  ounces,  myrrh  four  ounces* 
quicksilver  two  ounces,  corrosive  sublimate  one  ounce,  sal  nitri  eight  ounces, 
almond  oil  one  pint,  castor  oil  eight  ounces,  linseed  oil  three  pint*?,  olcnm  mcn- 
ihx  one  ounce,  Jamaica  pepper  four  ounces,  quassia  eight  ouiiccs,  volatile 
sdts  two  ounces^  ssl  mutis  hdf  an  ounce,  kali  ppt.  ten  ounces,  Venice  soap 
right  ounces,  ssrsaparilla  three  pounds  l^iginia  snake  root  four  ounces,  sper- 
maceti four  ounces,  spirit  of  wine  one  pint,  spirit  of  vitriol  eight  ounces,  am- 
monix  acetas  (or  materials  for  preparing  it)  two  pints,  oil  of  tuqientinc  four 
ounces,  dried  squills  half  an  ounce,  flowers  of  sulphur  one  ounce,  golden  sul- 
phur of  antimony  half  an  ounce,  cream  of  tartar  one  pound*  vinegar  six  pintii, 
white  vitriol  one  ounce,  wormwood  one  pouruJ,  flowers  of  zinc  two  drachms. 

2.  iSitrgical  applications. — Simple  cerate  six  jiounds,  spermaceti  ointment  six 
pounds,  red  precipitate  one  pound,  blue  vitriol  eight  ounces,  blister  pla^itcr 
SIX  pounds,  extr.  satumi  four  pounds,  sugar  of  lead  fbor  pounds^  cantharides 
in  powder  one  pounds  strapping,  lint,  tow,  rags  at  discretion. 

3.  Dietetic  ttrtieUs. — Barley  three  hundred  weight,  eggs  greased  and  packed 
in  salt  twenty  dozen,  extract  of  spruce  twelve  pounds,  lemon  juice  clarified 
and  rum  added  to  make  it  keep  five  gallons;  raisins  fifty  pounds,  rice  two 
hundred  weight,  coarse  sugar  two  hundred  wejght,  sago  twenty  pounds,  salep 
powder  ten  pounds,  port.ablc  soup  fifty  poun(ls.  tnmarinds  ten  poUnds,  white 
wine  three  hundred  ^'•■illon^,  red  wine  one  liundrcd  gallons. 

Medicine  diesis  fur  piarUaiian  service. — Dancer,  in  his  Medical  Assistant,  gives 
the  foUowing  list  of  medicines  as  necessar}%  (along  with  indigenous  remedies,) 
fiir  one  hundred  negroes  f<u  a  year:  Aloes  eight  ounces,  sium  eight  ounces, 
Peruvian  bark  four  pounds,  balsam  copait>.-c  eight  ounces,  canthi^rldes  eight 
ounces,  calomel  one  ounce,  camphirc  eight  ounces,  catechu  one  po;ind,  cha- 
momile flowers  one  pound,  elixir  of  vitriol  eight  ounces,  elixir  paregoric  eight 
nances,  extr.  cathart.  half  an  ounce,  flowers  of  sulphur  one  pound,  flowers  of 
sine  one  pound,  gamboge  one  ounce,  gum  ammoniac  four  ounces,  g-iim  Arabic 
eight  ounces,  ipecacuanha  four  ounces,  iron  fdingsppd.  two  pound'.,  ialu])  ionr 
ounces,  linseed  two  pounds,  liauoricc  eight  ounces,  magnesia  alba  lour  ounces, 
mezcreon  kfsa  ounces,  myrih  four  ounces  ssl  nitri  four  ounces,  spirit  of  nl^ 
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four  ounces,  oplam  four  ounces,  oil  of  aniseed  two  ounces,  olive  oil  four  pints, 
oil  pf  peppermint  one  ounce,  oil  of  turpentine  one  pound,  yellow  basilicon  one 
pound,  simple  eemte  one  pound,  mercural  ointment  faar  ounces,  gum  pliiter 
eig^t  ounces,  mercurial  plaster  four  ounces  sumach  two  ounces,  ail  smmomae 
four  ounces,  Glauber's  salt  ten  pnunth,  kali  ppd-  eight  ounces,  sal  martis  two 
ounces,  senna  four  ounces,  snakeroot  four  ounces,  spirit  of  sal  ammoniac  six 
ounces,  ammoniac  acclas  two  pints,  double-distilled  lavender  water  four  ounces^ 
Hofffluui's  anodyne  liquor  four  oance^  aweet  aplrit  of  nitie  four  ouncea,  eme- 
tic tartar  half  an  ounce,  rhubarb  four  ounces,  Str&sburgh  turpentine  four  ounces, 
vinegar  two  gallons,  extractuin  saturni  eight  ounces,  white  vitriol  two  ounces, 
blue  Titriol  four  ounces,  verdigris  eight  ounces,  red  precipitate  four  ounces, 
corrosive  subliouite  half  an  ounce. 

2.  iVtoaoriea.— One  large  cljater  agrringe,  one  small  do.  six  for  injections, 
four  lancets,  one  tooth  instrument,  three  or  four  eye  cups,  ofie  dozen  bouf^ncs 
in  sorts,  three  dozen  phials  with  corks,  one  paper  of  pill  boxes,  one  set  of 
scales  and  weight,  lint  and  tow. 

i\mtiiwtouj^h  Uai  toloured  with  «ad.  anchttas. 
01.  Succtni  Redudum. — Ol.  sucdn*  one  pound,  petrol  Bbd.  two  pounds. 
Briti-^h  oil. — OL  tereb.  eight  ouncea,  petrol.  Bbd.  four  ounces*  oL  roriam, 
four  drachms. 

3.  Ol.  tereb.  five  pounds,  asphalt  twelve  ouneeib  oL  literitti  eight  ounces. 
3.  Ol.  tereb.  five  pounds,  ol.  laterit.  ver.  eight  OUncea. 

Untie  antique  a  la  vioklte. — Oil  of  ben,  olives,  nr  almonds,  scented  with  or- 
rice,  in  the  same  manner  aain  making  essence  de  jasmin,  and  then  pressed  out 
of  the  wool  or  cotton. 

Huik  antique  au  milk  Jleunj-^4X1  of  ben  or  aldlonda,  ndzed  widi  diflTerent 
eaacnces  to  the  iancff  of  the  perfiimer. 

Nut  Oil.  Oleum  nucum  eoryli. — From  the  kernel  of  the  hazel-nut,  very  fine; 
aubstituted  for  oil  of  ben:  as  it  will  keep  better  than  that  of  almoncls,  it  has 
been  proposed  to  be  substituted  for  that  oil  in  the  college  lists,  being  nearly 
equal  to  ittia  drank  wnth  tea  in  China,  probably  in  lieu  of  creami  uaed  by 
painters  as  a  superior  velncle  for  tlieir  colours. 

Hemp  Oil.  Olt  um  carmabU. — From  hemp  seed}  good  for  frying  in^  used  by 
thepainters  as  a  drying  oil. 

numm  juglandit.'—'iSAtM  good  plaatera,  will  not  keept 
used  by  painters,  ia  very  drymg:  they  yield  about  half  their  weight  of  oiL 

Oil  of  yelks  of  ei^gs.  Oleum  e  vileUis  ororum.— Obtained  by  boiling  eggs,  so 
that  the  yelks  may  be  hard,  separating  the  whites,  roasting  the  yelkis,  first 
broken  in  two  or  three  pieces  each,  in  a  frying-pan  over  the  fire,  till  the  oil 
begina  to  exude  out  of  them,  and  then  pressing  them  with  great  forcet  rerj 
cmol!icnt;  fifty  eggs  yield  about  five  ounces  of  oil.  Old  cp:g"s  yicUl  the  jnreat- 
est  quantity.  Morelot  advises  to  dilute  the  raw  yelks  witli  a  large  proportion 
of  water,  and  to  add  spirit  of  wine  in  order  to  separate  the  albumen,  after  wliich 
the  oil  win  riae  up  to  the  top  by  standing  some  time,  snd  thus  nay  be  aepn- 
rated  by  a  funnel. 

Dipple's  nil^  animal  n'f,  rcdificd  oil  of  hartshorn.  01.  Dipelii,  nl  animak,  ol. 
comu  cervi  redifualum. — From  hartshorn  distilled  without  addition,  rectifying 
the  (uleitiier  by  a  slow  distillation,  in  a  retort.  Sec  no  bigger  than  is  necessary, 
and  saving  only  the  first  portion  tliat  comes  over,  or  with  water,  in  a  common 
still:  very  fine  and  thin,  and  must  be  kept  in  an  opaque  vessel,  or  in  a  drawer 
or  dark  place,  as  it  is  quickly  discoloured  by  liq-lit;  antispasmodic,  anodyn^ 
diaphoretic,  from  ten  to  thirty  drops  in  water;  externally  stimulant. 

Ox  gall,  prcpand»'—The  fresh  gall  ia  left  for  a  night  to  aettle,  the  clear  fluid 
poured  off,  and  evaporated  in  a  water-ballk  tU  a  proper  consistence;  used  by 
painters  in  water  colours  to  destroy  the  greasiness  of  some  of  their  colours, 
and  thus  en.ablc  them  to  form  an  even  suiiace  of  colourj  and  also  instead  of 
soap  to  wash  greasy  cloth. 

OxgaUf  refrntd.  Fdbovia  puriJieaium.—TTesh  ox  gdl  one  pound;  boll,  skim, 
add  one  ounce  of  alum,  and  keep  it  on  the  fire  for  some  time;  to  another  pint 
add  one  ounce  of  common  salt  in  the  same  manner;  keep  theiu  bottled  up  for 
three  months,  then  decant  oiF  tlie  clear;  mix  them  in  an  equal  proportion;  a 
(Mck  yellow  congulum  it  immndialely  formedy  leaving  the  refined  giU  dear 
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and  colonrlcs.s:  used  by  limners,  enabling"  them  to  lay  several  successive  coats 
vi'  rol()ii"3  Upon  drawing's,  to  fix  chalk  and  pencil  dmwinf^s  so  that  they  maybe 
tinlcd,  lo  remove  the  greasiness  of  ivory,  and  even  allowing  them  to  paint  with 
vsler  eolotin  npon  oUed  paper  or  n^6n. 

Steer^M  OpoidioC'^SKp.  Cut  three  pounds,  8.  V.  R.  three  gallons,  camph. 
fourteen  ounces,  o1.  loriam.  three  ounces,  oL  origmni  six  ounces,  aq.  ammon. 
pur.  two  pounds. 

S.  Sap.  alb.  one  pound,  camph.  two  ouiiee%  ol.  fwana»  Ibur  dracbiiM,  8.  V. 

B.  two  pints. 

3.  Sap.  alb.  one  pound,  camph.  four  ounces,  ol.  (nigaa.,  ol.  roiillll.  ana  four 
drachms,  S.  V.  R.  q.  v.  it  will  bear  near  six  pints. 

4.  Sap.  alb.  three  pounds,  camph.,  ol.  rorism.  ana  MX  ounces,  spir.am.comp. 
ibiirteeii  ounces,  8.  V.  B.  four  gallona  and  a  half. 

5.  Sap.  alb.  fodr  ounces,  camph.  one  ounce,  ol.  rorism.  two  drachma,  o1* 
origani  thirty  drops,  S.  V.  K.  one  pint,  water  half  a  pint. 

iShacing  Uquid.  Sharing  oil. — Sap.  moll,  four  pounds,  S.  V.  R.  five  ptnta.  ^ 
3.  Eueneeroyalepoitrfairelabatbe* — Sap.  east,  eight  oonees,  proof  apUit 
one  pint. 

James's  analeptic  pills.— Pil.  Rufi.  one  pound,  calc.  antimonii  lotjc  eight 
ounces,  gum.  guauaci  eight  ounces:  M.  and  make  thirty-two  pdls  from  each 
dracbm. 

3.  PuL  Bufi.  palT.  antimonialia,  gum  guiiaci,  ana  one  acniple:  make  into 

twenty  pills, 

Anderson's  Scots  pills. — Aloes  Bbds.  one  pound,  rad.  helleb.  nigr.,  rad.  jala- 
pii,  kali  ppt.  ana  one  ounce,  oL  anisi.  four  drachms,  syr,  nmp*  a  auAci^ 
quantity. 

2.  Aloes  B.  B.  two  pounds  eight  oumlcs,  water  eight  ouncps;  soften,  add  ja* 
lap.,  sem.  anisi.  pulv.,  ebur.  usti  ana  ci^lit  ounces,  ol.  anisi  one  ounce. 

3.  Aloes,  (Bermudas,)  one  pound,  rad.  jalap,  flor.  sulph.,  ebur,  usti.,  rad. 
glycvrrh.  ana  two  ounoei,  61.  anisi  one  drachm,  gamboge  two  drachmp,  aap. 
Cuttl.  four  ounces,  syr.  sp.  cerrin.  a  sufficient  quantity. 

Booper's  /)///».— Vitriol,  virid.,  aquae,  ana  eight  ounces;  dissolved,  add  aloes 
Barb,  two  pounds  eight  ounces,  canella:  albx  six  ounces,  gum  myrrh,  two 
ounces,  opoponax  four  drachms* 

S.  Sal  Martis  two  ouneea,  pulv.  aloes  c.  canella  one  pound,  mucdag.  gum. 
tragacanthw,  Unct.aloei^  anaq.  t.t  cut  each  drachm  into  eighteen  p'dU,  put 

forty  in  a  box.  -  ,      v    n^i  j 

Maithew*a  nils.  Starkey's  Pilh.—^d.  hellcb.  nigri.,  rad.  heUeb.  Mb1»fad. 
glycyrrh.,  opii,  ana  two  ounces,  lapon.  Starkeii  aix  onncea,  oL  terobintb,  a- 

aufficient  quantity. 

2.  Itad.  helleb.  ni^i,  rad.  glycyrrh.,  sapon.  Cast  ill.,  rad.  curcumx,  opu 
purif.,  syr.  croci,  ana  four  ounces,  ol.  terebinth,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
•       Ward's  Mimonial  iVfii.— Okaa  of  antimony,  finely  levigated,  four  ounces, 
dragon^a  blood  one  ounce,  mountain  wine  a  mfficient  quaati^:  make  into  piUa 
of  one  and  a  half  g^ins  each.  •     •  i 

Barclay's  Antibilious  Pills.— V.%\.t.  colocynth.  two  drachms,  resm.  J^^P-^ 
drachm,  sapon.  amygdul.  one  drachm  and  a  half,  guaiaci  three  dtachm^  tart, 
emetie  eight  grains,  ol.  junip..  ol.  carui.,  ol.  rorismar.  ana  four  gtt,  iptn. 
ccr\'.  a  sufficient  quantity:  make  into  sixty-four  pills. 

Worm  /'tV/s.— Calomel  one  ounce,  sugar  two  ounces,  starch  one  ounce, 
mucil.  gum.  tragac.  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  two  hundred  and  wny- 
cight  pills:  dose  no.  1,  night  and  morning,  for  children. 

Kt^»  FW8.-^Uydrng,  aceta*.  four  ounces,  mannac  thirty  ounces,  starcn 
two  ounces,  mucil.  gum.  trag-ac.  a  sufficient  quantity,  make  into  JpiiW  olsix 
grains  each :  dose  no.  2,  noctc  mancque,  increasing  the  dose  to  no.  35  OT  morc:  | 
a  box  of  1000  or  1200  pills  is  usually  sufficient 

Zes>t  mndkamjani&Uiou»Piitt.^V.  gambog.  three  pounds,  aloes  soc.  two 
pounda,  sapon.  dur.  one  pound;  sal.  nitri  half  a  potind,  cxtr.  of  cow  parsnip  one 
pound.    Beat  them  into  a  mass  with    sufficient  qviantity  of  sp.  vm.  rc^t. 

Lee's  New  London  Mtibilious  Pills.— Vulv.  aloes  soc.  twelve  ouneea,  purr, 
icammon.  Alep.  six  ounces,  pulv.  gambog.  four  ounces,  polv.  ^^P^^l 
4ttBcefc  caloma  pp.  five  ounc^  lapcn.  Caaa  one  ounce,  ^.  bu€kthoro,one 
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divide  two  drachms  of  the  mass  into  twenty -four  pills. 

Ginger  Beer  Powdert. — White  sugar  one  drachm  two  scniplcs,  ging^er  five 
piuna,  natr.  pp.  twenty-six  gruD>»  ia  c«cb  blue  paper:  acid  of  tartar  one  scru- 
ple ud  a  havt  in  each  vliite  paptfi  tlicie  qtuntities  we  fbrhalfa  pint  of  water. 

Spruet  Beer  Pomdb^— WDhe  mgar  one  drachm  two  terapte^  natr.  pp. 
twenty 'SIX  grains,  cs<}cncc  of  spruce  ten  grains,  in  each  blue  papen  acadoCtar* 
tar  half  a  dracbm,  in  each  white  papery  fur  half  a  pint  of  water. 

Sodaic  Powdert. — Sodx  carbooatis  half  a  drachm  in  each  blue  paper;  acid  of 
tartar  twenty>fiTe  graSna  in  eaeh  white  papery  for  half  a  pnit  of  water:  pleannt, 
cooling  bcvcrag'cs  in  summer. 

Powder  far  destroying  Mice. — Rad.  hclleb.  nigri,  iem  atapbisagriac,  aaa  one 
ounce,  oatmeal  two  pounds,  oL  carui  thirty  drops. 

SUm  btUbi^  Paumet^WuHit  argol,  oommoii  aalt,  akun,  amp.  cq.:  a  mall 
quantity  of  this  powder  ia  pot  into  water*  and  plate  b  boiled  in  it^  to  which  iC 
gives  a  brilliant  whiteness. 

Pommade  de  la  Jeunestc — Pomatum  mixed  with  pearl  wbitCt  or  magisteiy  of 
binnutb;  turns  the  hair  black. 

Lip  Sahe. — Cene  alb.  four  ooneei^  cL  oBr.  fire  ooaeeiy  wptnu  ceti  ter 
drachms,  ol.  lavand.  twenty  drops,  rad.  anchusz  two  ounces. 
*  2.  01.  oliv.  opt.  two  ounces,  ccr.t  alb.  sperm,  ceti,  ana  tlircc  ounces*  nuL 
anchusx  six  drachms;  melt,  strain,  add  ol.  lign.  rhod.  tiircc  drops. 

3.  Ol.  amygd.  u  oancea,  ipenn.  ceti  three  oanoea^  cene  alb.  two  oniicei^ 
rad.  anchusx  one  ounce,  bals.  Peruv.  two  drachms. 

4.  Ol.  amygd.,  sperm,  ceti,  cene  albs*  aaccb.  candialbi*  of  each  p.  cq.|  thin 
is  white,  the  others  are  red. 

Peawigdbjyaine.  One  pound  eight  oooeei  of  beef  nairov,  dnnamen  one 
oonce  and  a  hal^  ator.  calam.,  benaolni^  lad.  irid.  Ftor.  ana  one  oonce*  cuy- 
oph.,  nuc.  myrist.  nna  one  drachm. 

2.  Scvi  ovtlii  one  pound  eight  ounces,  stor.  calam.,  benx.,  rad.  irid.  Flor^ 
rad.  cyperi,  cinnam.  caryoph.  arom.,  nuc.  mosch.  ana  nine  drachms,  keep 
ndted  in  a  gentle  heat  some  tim^  then  attain. 

Se^•i  ovilli  four  pounds,  cent  alb.  one  pound,  ess.  Tlcrgam.,  ess.  limon,  oC 
each  one  ounce  and  a  h:df,  ol.  lavand.,  ol.  orig-.mi,  of  each  four  drachms. 

Issue  Peas.  Pisa  pro  funiicuUs.—Ccrx  ft.  one  pound,  rad.  curcumae  eight 
oancea*  rad.  irid.  Ftor.  Ibnr  onncea^  tereb.  Ven.  a  aoffident  quantity,  make  into, 
peas. 

2.  Cerx  fl.  six  ounces,  rad.  irid.  Flor.  two  ouoce%  femiUoa  ftoT  onncci^ 
tereb.  Yen.  a  sufficient  quantity;  form  into  peas. 

3.  Cene  fl.  uz  ounces,  aenig.  aeris,  rad.  helleb.  aibi,  ana  two  ounces*  cantba- 
lidom  one  ounce,  rad.  irid.  Flor.  one  ounce  and  a  half,  tereb.  Yen.  a  auflteient 
quantity  this  last  is  caustic,  and  will  open  issues  itself,  the  others  are  WiCd  tO 
put  into  issues  that  beg-in  lo  close  up,  to  keep  them  open  lonprcr. 

^  £s9ue  Plasters. — Cera:  i\.  iiaif  a  pound,  minii,  tereb.  Chix,  ana  four  ounces, 
einnab.,  rad.  irid.  Flor.  ana  one  ounce*  moadulburgnunai  melted*  apreadupoa 
linen,  polished  wltfa  a  moiatencd  caleiideting  |^a«  mhbenand  Uatly  cat  In 

small  squares. 

3.  Diachyl.  simpl.  one  pound,  rad.  irid.  Flor.  one  ounce,  spread,  and  polished. 

3.  Diachyl.  simpl.  two  pounds,  pic  Ilprg.,  nwoeoUae,  ana  four  ounces, 
tereb*  comm.  one  ounce;  spread  and  polished. 

Cam  Plasters. — Cene  fl.  two  pounds,  pic.  Htirgfund.  twelve  ounces,  tereb. 
comm.  six  ounces,  zrug.  ppac.  three  ounces;  spread  on  cloth,  cut  and  polished. 

Phosphorus  bottles. — Phosphorus  two  drachms,  lime  one  drachm,  mixed  to- 
gether, put  into  a  loosely  stopped  phial*  and  heat  it  before  the  ifa«*  or  in  a 
ladle  of  sand  for  about  half  an  hour. 

2.  Phosphorus  one  drachm,  cera  alba  fifteen  grains,  put  it  into  a  bottle 
under  water,  and  melt  tliem  together,  let  the  water  cool,  and  as  it  begins  to 
crow  aoild,  turn  the  bottle  round,  that  the  sides  may  be  coated,  then  pour  out 
the  water,  and  dry  it  in  a  cool  place. 

Court  pliifttrr^  sticking  plaster.— hlnck  silk  1-  strained  and  brushed  over  with 
a  soiution  of  one  ounce  of  isinglass,  in  twelve  ounces  of  proof  spirit,  to  which 
two  ooneea  of  tinct,  bcnz.  is  added:  when  dry,  this  is  repeated  five  times  more. 
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after  which,  two  coats  arc  given  It  of  a  solution  of  four  ounces  of  tercb.  Chia 
in  six  ounces  of  tinct.  benz.  which  renders  it  less  liable  to  crack}  butflune 
finish  it  with  a  simple  tincture  of  black  balsam  of  Peru. 

Pataioe  ikmdk,  eatmnon  arrow  roati — Bfay  be  made  from  frozen  potatoes  in  ai 
larg-e  a  quantity,  ana  as  good,  as  from  those  which  have  not  been  spoiled  bjr 
the  frost;  very  white,  crimp  to  t!»e  fingers,  and  colours  them;  friable,  heavy, 
ainkin^  in  water;  when  held  towards  the  light,  it  has  shining  particles  io  it) 
diaodlvcs  hi  boiling  water  euily  at  true  anow  foot:  100  pounds  of  pqitatocs 
yield  ten  pounds  of  starch. 

Ojcymuriai  of  Potaah.  Potassw  oxymxtriaa. — Mix  common  salt  three  pounds, 
mang^anese  two  pounds,  and  add  oil  of  vitriol  two  pounds,  previously  diluted 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water;  distil  into  a  receiver  containing  prepared 
knli  six  ounces,  dissolved  in  water  three  pounds:  vben  the  distiUation  is  linisli^ 
cd,  evaporate  tlic  liquid  in  the  receiver  slowly  in  the  dark,  the  oxymuriat  will 
crystallize  first  in  flukes;  stimulant,  from  ojie  to  two  grainsi  explodes  when 
struck,  or  dropped  into  acids. 
*  SakofSmd,  M  iieefosdte  Mriw.--Ttom  the 

and  expressed, the  juice  is  then  left  to  settle,  poured  off  clear,  and  crjrstallisad 
by  slour  efsporatioii:  one  hundred  weight  of  wood  sorrel  yields  five  or  six 
ounces. 

3.  By  dropping  aqUA  kali  into  t  saturated  solution  of  oxalic  acid  in  water« 
when  it  precipitates^  and  may  be  separated  by  filtration:  if  too  much  alkali  is 
added,  it  is  taken  up,  and  will  require  rui  addition  of  the  acid  to  throw  it  down 
again:  cooling;  used  to  make  lemonade  and  whey,  as  also  salt  of  lemons. 

£s9Mce  of  Anchovita. — Anchovies  two  to  four  pounds  and  a  half,  pulp 
through  e  fine  hav  sleret  botl  the  bones  with  seren  ounces  of  common  sut  in 
six  pounds  of  water;  strain,  add  seven  ounces  of  flour,  and  the  pulp  of  the 
fish;  boil,  pass  the  whole  through  the  saeve,  Cf^our  with  Venetian  red  toyoor 
£u)cy;  it  should  produce  one  gallon. 

(fuin**  taue^^of  dght  pounds,  walnut  kntehnp^  nushfoom  katchup,  am 
tv<r  gslloas,  anehovies  eight  pounds*  Cayenne  pepper  dgbt  ounces»-garbo  one 
pound. 

2.  Distilled  vinegar  one  gallon,  soy  one  pound,  allspice  eight  ounces. 

Soy. — Seeds  of  doUchos  soja,  (peas  or  kidnev  beans  may  be  used  fur  tlicm,) 
one  gallon,  boil  tiU  sofl,  add  one  gallon  of  bruised  wlieat,'keep  in  n  wsm 
place  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  add  one  gallon  of  common  salt,  two  gallons 
of  water;  put  the  whole  in  a  stone  jar,  bung  it  up  for  two  or  three  monthly 
shaking  it  very  frequently,  press  out  the  liquor:  the  residuum  ouy  be  treated 
afresh  with  water  and  salt,  for  soy  of  an  inferior  quality. 

3.  Seeds  or  beans  thirty-five  pounds,  stew  in  a  little  water  Ibr  two  or  thsea 
hours,  till  they  can  be  bruised  between  the  fingers;  drain  on  a  sieve,  roll  them 
while  moist  in  flour  of  the  same  seeds,  spread  them  upon  strainers  placed  one 
upon  another  in  a  hamper,  cover  wiUi  a  blanket  for  three  or  four  days,  or  till 
the  seeds  are  quite  monldyt  then  expose  them  to  the  sun  or  a  fire  until  thej 
are  so  htfd  tlmt  the  moul^  crust  may  be  rubbed  off;  now  pour  upon  them  one 
hundred  pounds  of  water,  and  add  twenty  pounds  of  common  salt?  let  the 
whole  stand  in  a  warm  place  for  six  weeks,  pour  off  the  now  brown  liquor« 
and  evaporate  gently  to  a  proper  consiHienee:  some  add  spioe. 

Tbmeloe  tauce. — Love  apples,  q.  p.  stew  them  in  a  little  water  and  pulp 
them  through  a  sieve,  then  add  conmum  nit  M  equal  weigfa^  and  ooe-fourtli 

of  allspice  whole;  boil  and  bottle. 

Katckup. — Mushroom^  common  salt,  ana  four  pounds,  sprinkle  the  salt  over 
them{  when  the  juiee  b  drawn  out  add  eight  ounees  of  pimento^  and  one 
ounce  of  cloves;  boil  for  a  short  time,  and  press  out  the  Itquort  what  remains 
may  be  treated  again  witli  salt  and  water  for  an  inferior  kind. 

Walnut  katchup. — Green  shells  of  walnuts  one  bushel,  common  salt  six 
pounds;  let  them  remain  for  two  or  three  days  stirring  them  ooearionallf  that 
the  air  nu^  torn  them  black,  press  out  the  liquor,  add  spieee  to  the  palate  of 
the  country,  and  boil  it    Arc  all  used  for  sauces. 

Smith's  British  Lavender,— 0\.  lavand.  Angl.  two  ounces*  essence  ambei^gr. 
one  ounce,  eau  de  luce  one  pint,  S.  Y.  B.  two  pints. 
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Eatm*a  Styptic.  Tindura  ^yp/teo.— Green  vitriol  calcined  one  dracbm, 
proof  spirit,  tinged  yellow  with  a  utUe  oak  bark  two  pounds. 

3.  Galls,  croc\is  Martis,  ana  four  ounces,  proof  spirit  one  gallon. 

Synip  of  MaldrnJidir.  Strop  dc  Capillairc.  Si/rnpus  eapillnrvm  Veneris^ 
Capill.  Veneris  iivr  ounces,  rati,  p^lyryrrh.  two  ounces,  boiling  water  aix 
pounds;  steep  for  six  hours,  str;iin,  udd  while  sugar  tliree  pounds. 

3.  SjfT,  Pedar&lui — ^Fol.  tricbomanis  aicc.  live  ounces,  red.  gljrcyrrli*  four 
ounces,  boiling  water  Rve  pounds,  sugar  a  sufficient  quantity. 

3.  White  sugar  Iwcnly-four  pounds,  water  sixteen  pints,  boil  nearly  to  a 
syrup,  clarify  with  white  of  three  eggs,  scum,  and  finish  the  boihng,  adding-, 
while  wanDy  aq.  naphx  one  pint. 

4.  Gum.  tragacanth.  three  ounces,  water  two  gallons;  boll,  strain,  and  make 
it  up  three  gallons;  add  white  sugar  twenty -four  pounds,  clarify  with  the  white 
of  five  eggs,  and  then  add  aq.  flor.  aurant.  two  pints  and  a  half. 

5.  Capill.  Veneris  one  ounce,  water  six  pints;  steep,  strain,  add  white  sugfar 
eight  pounds,  boil  to  a  syrup,  adding,  when  cold,  aq.  flor.  aurant  two  ounces. 

6.  Lump  sugar  eight  pounds,  water  one  gallon;  boil,  scum,  and  clarify  \vit!\ 
the  white  of  an  ogcr,  when  nearly  cold,  arid  rose  water  one  pint,  p»u  it  up  in 
very  dry,  warm  boities;  it  may  be  coloured  with  brandy  colouring  it  desired: 
nutritive»  restorative,  an  elegant  addition  to  pump  water  in  summer  time. 

Sjjpn^  of  Ltmm  Juice,  Syrumu  e  §uceo  Umanum,  Syr,  sued  limonk,  Sjfr^  S» 
monU. — Juice,  rendered  clear  by  settling  and  subsequent  filtering  one  pint* 
white  sugar  two  pounds. 

3.  Syr.  citri  Mediae. — Juice,  rendered  clear  as  before,  three  pounds,  sugar 
five  pounds:  cooling,  expectorant,  plcasantcr  than  oxymeL 

Simp  d^OrgetU.  Syrupus  amygdalinus,  Syr.  hordcatus. — Amygd.  dulc.  one 
pound,  arnygd.  amar.  two  drachms;  make  an  emulsion  by  ailding  decoct,  hord. 
two  pounds;  strain,  to  the  strained  liquor  ten  ounces,  add  sacch.alb.  one  puuiid 
and  a  half,  and  when  tho  sugar  is  dissolved,  aq.  flor.  atirant  one  drachm. 

2.  New  almonds  eight  ounces*  bitter  almond^  four  ounces,  rub  with  a  little 
water  into  an  emulsion,  strain,  rub  what  is  left  upon  the  strainer  afresh,  with 
the  emulsion,  to  make  it  as  rich  as  possible,  add  white  sugar  three  pounds^ 
orange  flower  water  two  ounces,  spirit  of  1emon*peel  aix  drachms;  strain 
through  flannels,  und  put  up  into  bottles:  CooLng,  demulcent. 

Syrxtp  qf  Black  CuntnU,  Sgrupui  t  ribi»  n^gris.— Aa  syrup  of  lemon  juice : 
cooling. 

Jiaiijia  des  c£nUes. — Morello  cherries  with  their  kernels  bruised,  eight 
pounds,  proof  spirit  eight  pinU;  digest  for  a  mont2i»  strun  with  expression, 

add  sugar  one  pound  eight  ounces. 

jRaiiJia  de  Grenoble. — Small  wild  black  cherries  with  their  kernels  bruised 
twelve  pounds,  proof  spirit  six  gallon:  digest  tor  a  month,  strain,  add  sugar 
twelve  pounds,  a  little  citron*peel  may  be  added  at  pleasure. 

Jiatlfia  de  Noyatix.-^Vtach  or  apticock  kernels  with  their  shelh,  bruised, 
no.  120,  proof  spirit  four  pints,  suc^ar  ten  ounces:  sonic  reduce  S.  V.  R.  to 
proof,  with  the  juice  of  apricocks  or  p(.;icbcs,  to  ni:ikc'  this  liqueur. 

Cephalic  Snuff.  Pulvia  uphaUcus.—ko\.  asari,  foi.  majoran.,  fol.  lil.  cuuvall. 
ana  p.  xq. 

'2.  P.  Jhari  Con^*  P,  D.— FoL  aiGc.  asari  one  ounce,  flor.  lavand.  two 

drachms. 

Silvering  Fowdcr. — Silver  dust  from  fifteen  to  twenty  grains,  cream  of  tar- 
tar, common  salt,  ana  two  diacbma,  alum  half  a  diaehm. 
^  2.  Silver  dust  half  an  ounce,  common  salt,  sal  ammoniac,  ana  two  ounces, 
corros.  sublimate  one  drachm;  make  into  a  paste  with  water:  used  to  silver 
copper,  which  is  to  be  cleaned  by  boiling-  with  argol  and  alum,  then  rub  it 
with  either  of  these  powders,  and  polish  with  soft  leather. 

Currte  Pomdler.— 8em.  Cmnandri  thirteen  ounces,  pip.  nigri  two  ounces^  pip. 
Cayenne  one  ounce,  rad.  curcumae,  aero,  enminit  ana  three  ounees*  sem. 
foenupr.  four  drachms. 

2.  Zz.  pimenta;,  rad.  curcumx,  ana  one  pound,  caryoph.  arom.  one  ounce, 
pip.  Cayenne,  sem.  coriandri  ana  eight  ounces. 

3.  Sem.  coriandri  thirteen  ounces,  pip.  nigri  five  ounces,  pip.  Cajrenne  one 
ounce,  sem.  foenugr,,  iem.  cyminia  aua  three  onnoei^  lad.  cuicuoue  mx  ouacei. 
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4.  Seob  coriAndri  one  pound,  rad.  curcumx  eight  ounces,  zz.  six  ounces^ 
Mm.  eamini.  pip.  lodie.  mm  inir  ounces,  pip.  nigri  three  onncefl,  dmiMn^ 
■en*  cardam.  min.  um  ooe  ounce,  tftinarind.  nigr.  two  pounds. 

5.  Rice  thirty-six  pounds,  rad.  curcuma-  181h.  sem.  coriand.  sixteen  pounds, 
sem.  cymini  nine  pounds,  iahnx  sinapis  fourteen  pounds,  pip.  nig.  twenty- 
eight  pounds,  pip.  Cayenne  three  pounds  eight  ounces. 

6.  Sem.  coriand.,  rad.  curcumae,  um  four  pounds,  zz.,  pinientK,  pip.  Caj- 
enne,  capsici  bacc.  ana  one  pound,  sen.  cardam.  min.  four  ounces,  nutcis.  ca« 
Ijoph.  arom.,  cinnam.  ana  one  ounce.    Used  as  a  seasoning  to  meat. 

Cheltenham  Sails. — Glauber's  salt,  Epsom  salt,  common  salt,  ana  twenty- 
eight  pounds;  dry  in  an  oven  and  powder:  purgative,  from  nz  drachms  to  one 
ounce  and  a  half. 

Scouring  Drops. — 01.  torch,  scented  with  ess.  limon. 

While  wash  balk. — One  pound  ^ap.  alb.  Uisp.  three  pints  of  aq.  rosar.  album. 
OTor.  no.  one  ounce  aq.  kali  ppi.  {  boil  till  bard  again,  add  one  acmple  ol. 
fign.  rhod.  ten  drops  ol.  caiyoph.  one  drachm  ess.  jasmin,  half  a  drschm  of  ess. 

aeroli,  and  form  into  sqtiares. 

2.  Five  pounds  of  white  soap,  four  ounces  of  rad.  irid.  iflor.  three  ounces 
amyli,  one  ounce  styrac.  calam.  aq.  rosar.  a.  s. 

3.  One  pound  of  sap.  alb.  Hisp.  almonds  blanched,  beat  op  into  a  paste  with 
rose  water  riml  oranpfe  flower  water  three  ounces,  one  ounce  mag-ister.  marca- 
sit:c,  two  drachms  of  kuli  j^pi.  six  g^rains  of  musk,  three  grains  of  clrct^  ono 
scruple  ol.  lign.  rhodii,  one  drachm  of  ess.  jasmin. 

4.  Cream  oolb.— Seven  pounds  of  white  cufd  sosp,  one  pcuad  amy)!,  water, 
a  sufficient  quantity;  beat  it  together,  weigh  into  ounce  balls,  and  nul  in  pulv. 
amyli- 

5.  White  soap,  starch,  ana  one  pound,  ess.  limon.  four  drachms,  aq.  rosar. 
eight  ounces;  make  into  balls  or  three  ounces  and  a  half  each. 

Med  mottled  wash  balb» — Cut  white  soap  into  small  square  pieces,  roll  them 
in  vermilion,  and  squeeze  the  pieces  together  into  baUi^  without  mixing  them 
more  than  is  nccessarj-. 

£lue  rnoilltd  wuah  balht. — la  like  manner,  rolling  the  pieces  in  powder  blue. 

Windtor  soap.—^ud  curd  soap,  melted  and  scented  with  ol.  carui  and  ess. 
Bergamotte;  an  inf  rior  sort  is  made  with  ol.  carui  only.  ' 

Starke f/'s  snap.—Maa^  by  rubbing  wanp  kali  ppd.  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
adding  a  little  water. 

Maeguer*9  Atid  Soap.  Sapo  FUnoUeuB.^Tow  ounces  Sapon.  Ven.  ol.  vitri- 
ols, q.  s.  add  the  acid  by  degrees  to  the  soap  rendered  soft  by  a  little  water, 
ront  tnti:i1!y  rubbing  the  mass  in  a  mortar:  detergent)  used  when  alkalies  would 
be  prejudicial. 

Sponge  ienU. —  Turundic  inlumcacmtea. — Soft  sponge  is  dipped  in  melted 
.  wa^  and  squeezed  in  a  press  while  warm,  when  cold  it  is  taken  out,  and  cut 
into  the  required  form;  used  to  dilate  fistulous  ulcers  by  its  expanding  force 
when  softened  by  wannth  and  moisture. 

TtUemig. — Jii&muth  one  pound,  tin  two  pounds;  melt  together.-  used  for 
buttons  and  vessels. 

Qreenough*»  Tincture  for  the  Teeth. — Amygd.  amar.  two  ounces,  lign.  Bias., 
bacc.  cass.  ana  four  dracluns,  iris  Florent.  two  drachms,  coccin.,  sal.  acetosel. 
Ver.,  alumin.  ana  our  druciuii,  S.  V.  R.  two  pints,  splr.  cochlear,  four  drachms. 

lluspiniU  Tincture  for  the  Tetth. — Kud.  irid.  1  lor.  eight  ounces,  caryopb. 
arom.  one  ounce,  8.  V.  R.  two  pints,  ess.  ambr.  gris.  one  ounce.  • 

7bol&  Powder,  Pulvit  dmtijrieua — Rad.  irid.  Flor.  four  ounces,  oss.  sepiz, 
two  ounces,  crem.  tart,  one  ounce,  ol.  caryopb.  sixteen  drops,  lake  sixteen  drops. 

3.  Catecliu  one  ounce,  cort.  Peruv.  Aav.,  crem.  tart.,  cassis,  bol.  Armcn. 
ana  four  drachms,  sang,  draeon.,  myrrhc  ana  two  drachma. 

3.  Rose  pink  twenty  ounces,  bol  anncn.,  ots.  sepia^  crem.  tart,  ana  eight 
ounces,  myrrh,  four  ounceib  nuc^  hrid.  flor.  two  ounces^  ess.  Bergam.  haffa 
drachm. 

4.  Oss.  sepix  four  ounces,  crem.  tart.,  rad.  irid.  Flor.  ana  two  ounces,  alum, 
usti,  rose  pink  ana  one  ounce. 

5.  Magnesix,  rad.  irid.  Flor.,  rose  pink,  cretsB  ppie,  ana  two  oonoei^  natf. 
ppi.  nsdrai^ffl^  oL  rhodii  two  drops. 
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ounces,  S.  V.  R  two  pints. 

Trampartnt  Varnish. — Gum.  juniper,  eipht  ounces,  tereb.  Vcnet  four 
ounces,  mastich  two  ounca^  S.  V.  R.  two  pints;  used  upon  wood. 

WIdU  FbrfiM.— 4taai.  janip.  one  poiuia,  Stmborgh  turpentine  iiz  ooiieei^ 
8.  V.  R.  two  pints:  used  upon  paper,  woody  and  linen. 

Whitf  hard  Varnish. — Mastich  four  ounces,  gtim.  juniper.,  tcr.  Venet.  ana. 
three  ounces,  pounded  giass  (to  prevent  the  gums  from  forming  an  impenetra- 
ble mass)  four  ounces,  8.  V.  R.  tvo  pints:  used  upon  cards,  sheaths. 

fVkSt  FoKthing  Vim m'dfc Mksticb  in  teai*  two  oancoib  gum.  juniper,  etglit 
ouncc-s  glim,  elcinl  one  ounce,  torch.  Argt;nt.  Ibor  oancc% 8.  V.  RtWOpinlH 
used  upon  metal,  polished  w^ith  pumice  powder. 

Tranapartnt  Ccmd  VarniMh, — Spirit  ot'  wine,  fuller  charged  with  camphor^ 
Ibor  oanees,  eopal  in  fine  powder  one  ounce:  disMlfet  filter,  add  the  fiMered 
liquor  to  s.  V.  R.  one  pin^  in  whioh  gam.  elemi  ono  onnce  hse  been  pferi* 
ously  dissolved. 

2.  S.  V.  R.  one  pint,  camphire  half  an  ounce:  dissolve,  pour  it  upon  copal 
in  mmU  picoM  four  oonoesi  beat  it  so  that  tiM  bubbles  that  rise  up  may  be 
coonted,  when  cold,  pour  it  off,  and  add  mote  spirit  to  the  rcaduum:  used  §m 

pictures. 

.I.  Copal,  melted  and  poured  into  water  three  ounces,  gum.  sandarac.  six 
ounces,  mastich  three  ounces,  tereb.  Argent,  two  ounces  and  a  half,  pounded 
glass  four  ounces,  8.  V.  R.  two  pints:  used  fbr  metals^  dnirs,  8^ 

S,)ft  brilliant  varnish, — Cum.  sandarac.  six  ounces,  gum.  elemi  four  ounces, 
g^um  animc  one  ounce,  canophor  four  drachmi^  S.  Y.R.  two  pints:  used  upon 
wood  works,  pasteboard. 

JMfia4  Wnrfril.— Hum,  aandamc  dght  ounces,  laoea  fai  tlbuEstwoounees^ 
lesina  nigr.  lour  ounces,  tereb.  Veost  sis  ounces^  8.  Y.  X.  two  pinli:  used 
apwi  wood  and  metals. 

Lacquer, — Seed  lac,  dragon's  blood,  arnotto,  gamboge  ana  four  ouncei^ 
saffron  one  ounce,  S.  Y.  R.  ten  pints. 

>  3.  Tumwrie  one  pound,  araotio  two  ounoeir^  sheO  be^  gum  juniper,  aim 

twelve  ounces,  S.  V.  R.  twelve  ounces. 

'>.  Seed  lac  three  ounces,  amber,  gambog'c  ana  two  ounces,  watery  extract 
of  red  saunders  half  a  drachm,  dragon's  blood  one  drachro,  safl^n  half  a 
draebm,  8.  Y.  R  two  pints  fbui^ouiioea. 

4.  Turmeric  six  draduns^  salfton  fifteen  grains,  8.  Y.  R.  one  pint  Ibur 
drachms:  draw  the  tincture,  add  g^mbof^e  six  drachms,  g^m  sandarac,  igyxUL 
elemi  ana  two  ounces,  dragon's  blood,  seed  lac  aoa  one  ounce:  used  upou  BM* 
tals  and  wood  to  give  a  golden  colour. 

Red  earmal.— Sandarae  four  ounces  seed  htt  two  ouneeat  maitidi^  ehoiue 
ben  {ami  n  ana  one  ounce,  turpentine  two  onnee%  8.  Y.  B.  two  pioCi:  uaed  tbr 

violins  and  cabinet  work. 

Funiiiurt  varnish. — White  wax  eight  ounces,  oL  terebinth,  one  pint. 

i^idnrc  sumMl. — ^Maslieh  twehre  ounees^  Yen.  turp.  two  ounces  fbur 
drschras,  eamphire  thirty  grains,  pounded  glass  four  ounces,  oil  of  tnipetttaae 
three  pints  and  a  half;  pour  ofT  the  clear:  used  to  oil  paintings. 

Goid  varnish  for  kaiher. — Turmeric,  gamboge  ana  one  scruple  and  an  half, 
oil  of  turpentine  two  pints,  add  seed  lac,  gum  sandarac  ana  four  ounces,  dra- 
gon's blood  four  draehms,  Yen.  turp.  two  ooncei^  pounded  glass  fbnr  ounces^ 

pour  ofT  the  clear. 

Copnl  vami^h. — Oil  uf  turpentine,  thickened  by  keepings  e^t  ounces,  oo- 
pal  two  ounces  and  a  half. 
8.  CKl  of  turpentine  six  ounoesbcHef  lavender  two  ounces,  copal  oueounee. 
TVanynwI/yan  />r  fftitBore.— Oil  of  turpentine  eight  ounces  oil  of  bireB* 

der  six  ounce*;,  copal  two  ounces,  camphire  one  drachm. 

JJrving  od. — Linseed  oil  two  pints,  litharg:e  or  ccmss  one  ouncCi  dissolve 
wittlheat:  added  to  paints  to  make  them  dry  the  sooner. 

Lt  Bhmi^B  sw  ufst  ybr  prMk. — Balsam  eopdbw  four  pounds^  eopal  in  pow- 
dcr  one  pound;  :\dd  by  sins^-lc  ounce;  even."  day  to  the  balsam,  keeping  it  in  a 
warm  place,  or  the  sui^  sliniog  it  often:  when  attis  dissolrc^*  ndd  Cbio  tor- 
pentine»  q<  p. 
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AilMkV       vamith.-^O'L  terebindk  uMlif.  vcii  one  pint,  ipir.  mL  mm. 

two  ounces;  mix,  add  copal  in  small  pieces  two  ounces:  stop  the  vessel  with  A 
cork  cut  in  grooves,  bring  it  quickly  to  boll  so  that  the  bubbles  may  be  coun- 
ted as  thejr  rise,  and  keep  it  at  tliat  heat:  if  the  least  stoppage  or  overheat- 
ing takes  place,  it  ia  in  nm  to  pvooeed*  then  leave  the  vcaiel  tiD  quite  eold 
bobre  you  open  it,  othenriae  the  Tanush  will  beUowA  out  witii  violence. 

Farnish  for  coloured  dranvinga. — Canada  balsam  one  ounce,  oil  of  turpentine 
two  ounces:  size  the  drawing  first  with  a  jelly  of  isinglass,  and  when  dry,  ap- 
ply the  Tamtihy  which  will  make  them  resemble  oil  paintings. 

Cmmcn  tuf^iMliM  Mraaiil.--Beaiii.  flsr,  tlttee  poimdi  eight  omcei^  ol.  t«- 
C€b.  one  gallon. 

Sheldrake*s  oil  for  Painting, — Nut  or  poppy  oil  one  pint;  boll,  add  ceruss 
two  ounces,  when  dissolved,  add  a  pint  of  his  copal  varnibb,  previously  wiu'med, 
Md  Mir  till  the  oil  of  turpcotiae  ia  eraporated:  gives  more  brigfatneM  t)utt 
common  drjing  oil,  but  less  than  varnish  only;  loses  its  drying  quality  in  time, 
therefore  only  so  much  as  is  sufficient  for  a  month  or  six  weeks'  conauffiption 
i^ould  be  made  at  once. 

ilU«fiyMiiy^lEalfter.---Boiledliiiieedon  one  gaUoOt  biinit  umlier  eight 
asphaltum  three  ounces,  boil  and  add  ol.  teveUM*  q*  !■ 

ITamish  for  grates.  JBrunstmek  block. — Asphalt*  comik  fiwr  pouodf }  melt* 
add  ol.  lini  two  pounds,  ol  terebinth,  one  gallon. 

Ifyrfolk  fluid  for  premving  /!ea<Acr.— Linseed  oil  three  pints,  res.  flav.  four 
cODces,  thuris  two  ounces,  cer.  flav.  twdTO  ouneet;  melt,  add  neat'a  foot  oil 
two  pints,  ol.  terebinth  one  pint:  used  to  preserve  and  soften  leather. 

Vartush  for  plwAar  fiOits^Sapon.  alb.,  cerx  albae  ana  half  an  ounces  boiling 
water,  two  pints.  • 

Mkuring  for  basket  to  reniw  U  waltr  proqf.'^^lL  lini  one  ponad^  ccne  fl., 
tereb.  comm.  ana  two  ounces,  picis  Burg,  one  ounce. 

2.  OL  lini  one  pound*  aeri  e^ht  ounces  cens  fl.  aix  ounces^  leainx  fl.  one 

Mykkd£jpawater$,^VTe^utAmkKnmnn  gm  magnet  alba  one  mrif 
|iIb^  iron  fifings  three  grains,  common  salt  one  grain,  water  three  pound%  and 
impregnate  it  with  the  gas  from  marble  powdCT  and  oil  of  vitiiol  ana  ten  aenfr> 

pies,  sufficiently  diluted  with  water. 
Jrtijicial  Pyrmont  fvater. — Kpsom  salt  fifteen  grains,  common  salt  five  grains. 


pfegnate  it  with  the  gas  from  marble  powder  and  oil  of  vitriol  ana  seven  drachms. 

Ariificial  Seltzer  water. — Common  salt  one  drachm,  magnesia  alba  one  scru- 
ple, natron  ppm.  fifteen  giainfl^  chalk  seven  grains,  water  three  pounds,  and  im- 
gregnate  witn  the  gaa  from  BMrble  powder  and  oil  of  vitiiol  ana  lis  dradmn. 

JbtyieUU  BanrowgaU  water. — Common  salt  fn  e  drachms,  water  three  pounds^ 
and  impregnate  it  with  the  gas  from  liver  of  sulphur  and  oil  of  vitriol  ana  four 


jSriiJicial  ClieiUnham  waier. — Epsom  salt  twelve  grains,  iron  filings  one  grain, 
Cllanber'a  salt  four  dradmia^  water  four  gallon^  and  impregnate  with  the  gaa 

floom  marble  powder  and  oil  of  vitriol  ana  two  ounces. 

Ward's  White  drop» — Quicksilver  twelve  ounces,  spir.  nitre  two  pounds;  dis- 
solve, add  ammonia  ppa.  fourteen  ounces,  evaporate  so  as  to  form  a  light  salt, 
which  drain  and  dissolve  In  roae  water  three  pounds  and  a  half. 

3.  Qniekailver  Ibur  ouneei^  8|ur*  nitre  one  pound;  dissolve,  add  ammonia 
ppa.  seven  ounces,  evaporate  and  crystallis^thon  dissolve  each  pound  of  salt 
m  three  pints  and  a  half  of  rose  water.         ^  ^ 

Fly  waier. — White  arsenic  one  drachm,  water  a  pint;  dijisolve  by  boiling 
and  sweeten  with  tmctef  naed  to  destroy  llsea. 

Bw'ifn  sinn/^.— Rainns  one  hundred  weight,  water  sixteen  gallons;  soak 
for  a  fortnig-ht,  stirring  every  day,  press,  put  the  liquor  in  a  cask  with 
the  bung  loose  till  it  has  done  hissing,  then  add  four  pounds  of  bran- 
dy, and  bung  up  close:  some  use  little  more  than  half,  or  two-thirds  of  thia 
quantity  of  i^ama. 

Gimcherry  trine.— "Ripe  berries  bruissed  ten  gallons,  water  thirty  g-allons, 
soak  twentjr4bur  hours,  stnint  to  each  gaUon  add  two  pounds  of  sugar,  and 
ferment. 


grains,  water  three  pounds^  and  im« 


drachms. 
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2.  Bruised  berries  eigbtf  pounds,  water  ten  gallons,  soak  for  a  day,  strain; 
to  each  gallon  add  nx  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  and  fSemient. 

3.  Juice  ten  gallons,  water  twenty  gidloM^  Mftf  seventy  poonds;  fennent. 

4.  Kcrrics  one  hundred  pounds  brou'n  sng-ar  six  poarrU,  water  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  fill  a  fifteen  gallon  cask)  yields  a  good  yellowish  white,  very  tiaiw- 
parent  wine. 

5.  Green  berries  forty  pounds,  water  four  galloas,  braise  together,  the  next 

day  press  out  the  juice;  to  every  gallon  add  three  pounds  of  sug^r:  ferment. 

Currant  wine. — Red  currants  seventy  pounds,  bruised  and  prc«:<?ed,  brown 
sugar  ten  pounds,  water  a  sufficient  quanti^  to  fill  up  a  fifteen  gallon  cask; 
yiods  a  pletiuft  red  wilie,  rather  tut,  but  keeping  well. 

2.  White  currants  one  sieve,  red  currants  one  gallon,  press;  to  each  gallon 
of  juice  add  three  {''  ilIonH  of  water;  to  ten  g-allons  of  liquor  add  thirty  pounds 
of  sugar,  and  ferment:  when  you  bung  it  up,  add  two  pounds  of  brandy  to 
each  ten  gallons  of  wine. 

3.  Jiuee  eleven quarta, L  e.  the  produce  of  a  sieve;  sug-ar  twenty  pounds, 
water  a  siiffictent  quantity  to  fill  np  a  nine  crallon  cask;  ferment,  and  when  it 
has  done  vvorkin[r,  add  four  poniid-)  of  l^raivlv:  for  a  half  hog-shcad  use  three 
sieves  of  currants,  sugar  lUrec-faurlhs  of  a  hundred  wc  i-j^hl,  brandy  one  gallon. 

J9JWb  otrriiBtf  svine^^Berries  twenty  younds,  brandy  two  to  rour  pounds^ 
water  twelve  to  fourteen  gallons,  yeast  two  spoonfuls,  fermented  for  eight 
days,  then  bottled  and  well  corked;  yields  a  pleasant,  rather  vinous  cooling 
liquor  of  a  purple  colour;  or  they  may  be  made  into  wine  ]ikc  the  common 
cumuitst  by  the  first  prooest  the  wine  it  dark  purple,  rather  thick,  but  g^ood. 

iCxtd fruit  wine. — White  currants  three  seives,  red  gtjoseberries  two  sieves| 
these  should  yield  forty  pints  of  juice;  to  each  gallon  add  two  gallons  of  wa* 
tcr,  sugar  three  pounds  and  a  bait";  ferment. 

3.  White,  red,  and  black  currants,  cherries  especially  black-heart,  raspber- 
tiei^  ana  p.  cq.  to  caeh  fborpoundsof  the  bruised  firnit  add  one  gallon  of  wa* 
ter,  steep  for  three  days,  press,  and  to  each  gallon  of  liquor  add  three  pounds 
of  yellow  sugar;  ferment,  and  when  finished  add  to  each  nine  gallons  two 
pints  of  brandy;  if  it  does  not  fine  soon  enough,  add  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass, 
dlMohred  in  a  pint  of  water,  to  etch  nine  gallons. 

Cherry  wine. — Cherriea  thirty  poiinds,  moist  eagir  five  poondi^  witer  n 
onfficient  quantity  to  fill  a  se\  <  n  g^lon  cask;  ferment. 

.  Parmip  wine. — May  be  made  by  cutting  the  root  into  thin  slices,  boiling 
them  in  water,  pressing  out  the  liquor,  and  fermenting  it:  this  wine,  when 
made  strong,  is  of  a  rich  and  excellent  quality  and  flavour. 

Mfth^f^lin. — Honey  one  hundred  weig-ht,  boiling  water  a  sufficient  quantity 
to  fill  a  half  hocfshead,  or  thirty-two  g-allon  cask,  stir  it  well  for  a  day  or  two, 
add  yeast,  and  termcnt:  some  boU  the  honey  in  the  water  for  an  hour  or  two, 
bat  this  hinders  its  due  fermentation.  *  ^ 

3/ea//.— Umadefrom  the  honey  combs,  from  which  honey  has  been  dnuned 
out,  by  boitiqg  in  water,  and  then  fermentingf  generally  confounded  with  me- 
theglin. 

£ngUih  Champagne, — lUw  sugar  ten  pounds,  loaf  sugar  twelve  pound% 
water  nine  gallons,  concrete  acid  of  lemons,  or  crystallized  acid  of  tartar  six 
drachms;  dissolve  by  a  gentle  !>oil,  before  it  grows  cold,  add  about  one  pound 
of  yeast  and  ferment:  when  the  working  is  ncarlv  over,  add  perry  one  gallon, 
brandy  three  pounds,  and  bung  it  up  for  three  moniiis,  then  draw  out  two 
pounds  of  the  wine^  dissolve  one^unoe  of  isingtass  in  it,  pour  it  again  into  the 
cask,  and  in  a  fortnight  bottle  i|:  if  may  be  coloured  pink,  by  addingone  ounce 
of  cochineal,  when  first  buni^en  up. 

English  /'or/.— Cider  twenty -four  gallons,  juice  of  elder  berries  six  gallons, 
port  wine  four  gallon^  brandy  one  gallon  and  a  half,  logwood  one  pound, 
■Mtglaas,  twelve  ounces,  dissolve  in  a  gallon  of  the  cider:  bung  it  down:  in 
two  months  it  will  be  fit  to  bottle,  but  should  not  be  drank  till  the  next  JttX\ 
•  if  a  rough  flavour  is  required,  four  to  six  ounces  of  alum  may  be  added. 

Souihampton  iV/.— -Cider  thirty -six  gallons,  elder  wine  eleven  gallons, 
brandy  five  gallons^  damson  wine  eleven  gallons.  M. 

English  Madeiriu — Pale  malt  ground  four  bushels,  boiling  water  forty.four 
gallons^  infuse^  strain^  of  this  wort,  while  warm,  take  twenty-four  gailoni^  su- 
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sraar  candy  fourteen  pounds;  when  dissolved,  add  two  pounds  of  yeast;  ferment, 
KMp  seiiiiiining  off  the  yeast;  when  the  fermentation  is  nearly  finished,  add 
two  gallons  and  a  half  of  nisin  wine,  bfindy*  port  wine*  tm,  two  galloiii^ 
bi t  n  ^  it  (!o wn  for  sis  OT  nine  monthi.  A  aeeoad  infurioa  of  the  wort  may  be 

brewed  for  l>^cr. 

jEn^liih  SAerri/. — Loaf  sugar  thirty -two  poundl,  sugar  candy  ten  pounds, 
water*  sixteen  gallons,  boil,  add  pale  sle  wort,  (as  for  English  Madeira)  six  . 
||mllons,  yeast  one  pound:  on  the  third  day  add  ten  pounds  of  stoned  raisins,  and 

m  another  two  or  three  dtiys,  one  gallon  of  brandy;  l)ving'  it  down  for  four 
months,  draw  it  off  into  another  cask,  add  one  t^allon  of  brandy,  and  in  three 
znonllis  bottle  it.  Imitations  of  foreign  wines  for  those  who  wish  to  make  a 
show  above  tfaetr  eircomstances,  but  ftr  inferior  to  oor  own  froit  winea. 

JBkter  Wine, — Juice  of  the  berries  eight  gallons,  water  twelve  gallons, 
Tarown  sugar  sixty  pounds,  dissolve  by  boiling,  add  yeast,  and  ferment,  then  add 
four  pounds  of  brandy,  and  bung-  it  up  for  three  moiitlis^  disr\gTeeable  when 
cold,  but  is  muUed  with  allspice,  and  drank  warm  in  winter  time  as  a  stimu- 

Oinger  Wine. — Bruised  ginger  twelve  pounds,  water  ten  gallpns,  boil  for 
hal^n  hour,  add  twenty-cip^ht  pounds  of  sug-ar,  boil  till  dissolved,  then  cool, 
anc^ut  the  liquor  along  with  fourteen  lemons  sliced,  and  three  pounds  of 
bvnndy,  add  a  little  yeast,  and  ferment;  bung  it  up  for  three  roontlis,  and  then 
bottle  it 

Orange  }Vinr. — Sng-ar  twcnty-tlircc  potinds,  water  ten  {Tallonst  boil,  clariiy 
with  the  white  of  six  e^jjs,  pour  the  boiling  liquor  upon  ihc  pairings  of  one 
hundred  oranges,  add  tlic  strained  juice  of  these  oranges,  and  six  ounces  of 
veast,  let  it  work  for  three  or  four  days,  then  strain  it  into  a  banel,  bung  it  up 
loosely;  in  a  month  add  four  poonds  of  brandy,  and  in  three  months  it  wiU  be 
fit  to  drink. 

"VVines  m:\y  also  be  made  of  blackberries,  and  other  Knglish  fruits  upon  the 
same  principles.  The  above  arc  the  methods  generally  employed,  but  most 
persons  have  peceUar  ways  of  proceeding,  whieh  may  indeed  be  varied  to  infi* 
idij,  and  so  as  to  produce  at  pleasure  a  sweet  or  dry  wine;  the  sweet  not  being 
so  thoroughly  fermented  as  the  dr\'.  The  addition  of  brandy  destroys  the  pro- 
per flavour  of  the  wine,  and  it  is  better  to  onut  it  entirely,  (except  for  elder 
or  port  wine,  whose  flavour  is  so  strong  that  it  cannot  well  be  injured,)  and  to 
increase  the  strength  by  augmenting  the  quantity  of  the  raisins  or  sugsr.  In 
genera],  the  roust  for  wines  ought  to  be  made  of  six  pounds  of  raisins,  oribar 
pounds  of  sugar  to  the  gallon,  allowing  for  that  contained  in  the  fruit. 

London  Porter. — For  Ave  barrels:  malt  eight  bushels,  a  suflficient  quantity  of 
water,  mash  at  twice,  add  in  the  boiling,  hops  ejght  to  twelve  pounds,  treacle 
nx  pounds,  liquorice  root  eight  pounds,  moist  sugar  sixteen  pounds,  one-faelf 
cif  which  is  usually  made  into  cssenlin  binrc,  and  the  other  hal^  into  colour, 
capsicum,  four  drachms,  Spanish  lifivioricc  two  ounces,  linseed  one  ounce, 
cinnamon,  two  drachms,  heading  two  drachms;  cool,  add  one  to  two  gallons 
of  yeast;  when  it  has  got  a  good  head,  cleanse  it  with  three  oanees  of  ginger* 
cocculus  Indicus  one  ouneei  then  barrel  and  finish  the  working;  fine  with 
isinglass.  The  public  brewers  ttse  a  mixture  of  pale  amber,  and brownmal^ 
but  amber  alone  is  best  for  private  families. 

Six  pounds  of  sugar  is  esteemed  equal  in  strength,  and  one  pound  of  corian- 
der seed  in  intoxieating  power  to  a  bnihel  of  malt;  the  sugar  employed  b 
burnt  to  ecdour  the  beer  instead  of  brown  malt,  and  it  has  been  propcMed  to 
employ  roasted  cofTcc  for  this  purpose,  the  other  sabstancea  are  merely  to 
flavour  the  liquor;  and  may  be  varied  at  pleasure. 

The  desire  of  evading  the  duty  on  malt  Im  occasioned  the  discovery  of  its 
being  necessary  to  malt  only  one-third  of  the  com,  as  this  portion  will  convert 
the  other  into  its  own  nature  during  the  process. 

Ginger  Beer. — Three  pounds  of  lump  sugar,  two  ounces  bruised  ginger,  one 
ounce  cream  of  tartar,  lemons  sliced,  no.  4,  pour  on  them  four  gallons  of  boil- 
ing  water,  add  eight  ounces  of  yeast,  work  for  four  days,  then  bottle  in  half 
pints,  and  tie  the  corks  down. 

3.  Six  poonds  of  moist  sugw*  five  ounces  of  ginger,  two  ounces  cream  of 
tsftir,  lemons  no.  K  eight  ouncea  of  yeast,  seven  gallons  of  water,  work  two 
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or  three  days,  strain,  add  one  pound  of  brandy,  bung  vety  clofe,  and  in  foUT- 
Hmmi  diji  botde  it:  m  ceolinp  cfienrMoent  dtink  in  saiiiBien 

Spmee  Beer. — ^To  ten  gallons  of  water,  put  six  pounds  of  sugar,  four 
ounces  of  essence  of  spruce,  add  yeast,  work  at  m  making  ginger  beer»  and 
bottle  immediately  in  half  pints.  * 

JBrWpn  Spruce  ^cer.^As  the  white,  using  treade  in  lite  ofaugar. 

The  purer  kinda  of  the  above  liquors  are  mistnrea  of  apirit  of  wine,  water, 
and  extractive  matter;  the  spirit  may  be  sep^iratcd  by  careful  distillation,  or,  if 
the  extractive  matter  be  first  {^ot  rid  of  by  tlie  addition  of  cxtractum  Satumi 
and  filtration,  the  spirit  may  be  separated  by  adding  very  pure  and  dry  kali 
ppm.  when  it  will  awtm  upon  the  liquor;  the  apirit  conatitnteallrom  twelve  m 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  proper  wine%  and  from  two  to  eight  per  cent,  of 
the  malt  liquors. 

The  fermentation  of  these  liquors  is  usually  hastened  by  the  addition  of  yeast, 
erode  tartar  or  braised  vine  leavea,  hut  thia  ia  aeMom  neceasary  ioft  winea  if 
the  liquor  be  kept  in  a  proper  warmth,  but  malt  liquors  are  more  aloggish. 

If  the  fermentation  i>  in  tlan^-cr  f)f  proceeding  ton  far,  it  may  he  stopped  by 
drawing  ofl"  tlie  Jkiuoi-  dear  into  another  vessel,  in  which  some  brimstone  has 
been  newly  burned,  or  in  the  case  of  red  wine,  some  nutmeg  powder  uottn  a 
hot  shovel,  or  which  \vi  been  washed  with  brandy;  the  sediment  left  iMio 
old  cask  may  be  strained  through  flannel  or  paper  till  clear,  and  added  to  the 
other:  instead  of  this  a  part  only  may  hf  drawn  nut  of  th«^  cask,  atid  some  rag^ 
dipped  in  melted  brimstone  and  lighted  may  be  held  by  a  pair  of  tongs  in  the 
bung^hole,  slightly  covered  ao  as  to  impregnate  Hie  liquor  with  the  fhmea, 
nbout  one  ounce  of  brimstone  to  a  hogshead,  then  returning  what  has  been 
drawn  out,  and  bunging  up  very  close;  or  a  small  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol 
may  be  poured  in:  lastly,  the  addition  of  black  manganese  has  been  proposed 
on  theoretical  grounds. 

If  the  fermentation  haa  already  proceeded  too  Ihr,  and  the  liquor  become 
sour,  the  further  fermentation  must  be  stopped  as  above,  and  some  lumps  of 
chalk,  or  burned  oyster  shells  added  to  saturate  the  acid  already  generated. 

If  the  liquors  do  not  become  clear  soon  enough,  for  each  thirty 'Six  gallons, 
dissolve  one  ounce  of  ismglass  in  two  pounds  of  watery  strain  and  mix  tnie  with 
part  of  the  liquor ^  beat  it  up  to  a  froth  and  pour  it  into  the  rest  of  the  liquori 
stir  the  whole  well  and  bunp-  it  up:  instead  of  isinplass  some  use  hartshorn 
shavings  in  rather  larger  quantity:  red  wines  are  fined  with  twelve  eggs  to  the 
pipe,  beaten  up  to  a  froth,  mixed  with  the  wine  and  well  stirred  in. 

If  the  liquor  has  acquired  a  bad  flavhur,  the  best  way  ia  to  let  the  fermenta- 
tion go  on,  and  convert  it  at  once  into  vinegar. 

Eseubae.  Usqufhavg. — Saffron  one  ounce,  juniper  berries  four  drachms, 
dates  without  their  kernels,  raisins  ana  three  ounces,  jujebs  six  ounces,  anise 
•eed,  mace,  cloves,  coriander  aeed  ana  one  drachm,  cinnam.  two  draefans^ 
proof  spirit  twelve  pints,  simple  syiup  six  pounda:  pectoral,  emmenagoguo* 

Chreme  dcs  Barhadcs. — Orange  peel,  lemon  peel  ana  no.  5,  cinnamon  four 
ounces,  mace  two  drachms,  cloves  one  drachm,  rum  eighteen  pints:  distil  in 
B.  M.  and  add  sugar  p.  acq. 

Chrime  dee  Barbeidee,  SttgtUL-^Ltmant  alioed  no.  34^  eitrotts  siiocd  no.  6^ 
S.  V.  R.  two  gallons  four  pints,  fresh  balm  leaves  eight  ounces,  water  tbne 
gallons  four  pints:  digest  for  a  fortnight,  strain. 

Cedral.— Lemon  peels  no.  12,  S.  V.  K.  two  gallons:  distil  in  B.  M.  and  add 
simple  syrup  p.  xq. 

Jrarfittt  amour.  — The  same,  coloured  with  a  little  cochineal. 

Brandy  ahrub. — Brandy  nine  pints,  lemon  juice,  orange  juice,  ana  one  pint, 
orange  peels  no.  4,  lemon  peels  no.  2,  sugar  two  pounds,  water  five  pints. 

Bum  shrttb. — The  same,  using  rum  instead  of  brandy. 

S.  Concrete  acid  of  lemons  eight  ounces,  water  five  gallons,  rsSsin  wine  feur 
gallons,  rum  ten  gallons,  orange  flower  water  four  pints,  honey  six  pounds. 

Chrenu  dt  Noyaux.  English. — ^Bitter  almonds  blanched  four  ounces^  proof 
spirit  two  pints,  sug^  one  pound. 

Cktime  if  Orange,  ^n^/isA.— Oranges  sliced  no^  36^  8.  V.  B.  two  gafions, 
sqgar  ^ghteen  poands^  water  four  gdloosfonr  pinti^  tinctuie  of  safton  one 
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ounoe  four  drachmt,  orstoge  flower  water  four  pints:  digest  for  a  fortnight^ 

All  the  above  liqueurs  are  stimolaii^  fend  taken  ad  libitum  for  pleanire* 

f^Viyrm  cakes. — Scamm.  AIcp.  two  ounces,  calomel  pptl.  three  ounces,  rei, 
jalap ti  tu  o  ounces,  crcm.  tartari  four  ounces,  white  sugar  three  pounds,  mudL 
1^.  trai£.  a  sutHciciit  quantity. 

2.  Siort^9  warm  eaibi.-^CaIoine1,  jalap,  ana  oik  dracbm,  ginger  two  Kra- 
p1ea»  Moen.  one  ounce,  cinnabar  anfim.  a  sufBcient  quantity  to  colour  then^ 
^r.  simp,  a  sufficient  qiiant'rty  to  make  into  cakes. 

3.  C hinges  yellow  worm  lozenges. — SaflVon  four  drachms,  water  one  pint; 
%«>il,  strain,  add  one  pound  of  calomel,  white  susj^ar  twenty -eight  pounds,  muc 
ip.  trag^.  a  suAeient  quantity:  each  losenge  should  contain  one  grain  of  calomeL 

4.  Ching^a  broum  worm  loxengea. — Csloniel  seiren  ounces,  extr.  jalapii  re- 
slnos.  three  pounds  eiglit  ounces,  white  stipar  nine  pounds  niuc.  g.  trag>  a 
sufficient  quantity:  each  lozenge  should  contain  half  a  grain  of  calomel. 

5.  Calomel  one  ounce,  res.  julap.  two  ounces,  white  sugar  two  pounds,  muc. 
g.  traguc.  made  with  rose  water,  a  miffident  quantity;  make  2520  lozenges, 
weig^hin^  eight  grains,  and  containing  one4burth  of  a  giain  of  calomel,  and  half 
a  g^in  of  res.  jalap.  ea<;h. 

£ario/  Warwick  's  Poioder,  Pubis  comiti*  iVarwieerms. — Scammonii  two 
€Miiiee%  antimonii  diaph.  one  ounc<^  cren.  tartan  half  an  ounce. 

Mtdtealirii;  uNBT.— Gum  lac  two  pounds,  vermilion  four  ounces,  ol.  tereb.,oL 
^v.  ana  cp^'^fii  ounces,  roll  in  cake;?,  and  polislj  with  a  rag  till  quite  cold. 

2.  Shell  lac  five  pounds;  rcsin^c  fl.  three  pounds,  ol.  tcrcb.  one  pound,  ver- 
milion  twelve  ounces,  chalk  ppd.  four  ounces. 

3.  Reainx  ft.  lis  pounds^  •hell  lac  two  pounds,  tereb.  Tenet  two  pounds, 
▼etinSion  eight  ounces. 

4.  Shell  lac,  resi  n x  .  ana  four  pound%  tereb.  ▼en.  one  pound,  add  Tennitton 
or  bole  Armen.  ppd.  q.  p. 

Black  sealing  wax. — As  the  red,  using  lampblack  instead  of  vermilion* 
Se&l  Engrme^t  Gemaii.— Common  roain  and  brick  dusti  it  grows  harder 

every  tim«  it  is  melted,  but  always  remains  inferior  to  Botany  Bay  cement. 
Botany  Bojf  ConM/.— YcUow  gum  and  brick  dual  anap.  «q. « used  to  cement 

China  ware. 

6iUa*9  Waae,-^ent  fl.  one  pound  and  eight  ounces,  «nig.  sns,  TitrioU 
albl  ana  eight  ounces,  colcothar,  two  pounoa  and  twelve  ounces;  the  dry 
qiecies  must  he  powdered  very  fine;  borac.  four  ounces  may  be  added. 

2.  Corx  i].  tifteen  pounds,  colcothar,  seven  pounds,  xrug.  atris,  vitrioU  albi 
ana  three  pounds  and  eight  ounces,  boracis  eight  ounces. 

5.  Cens  fl.,  eolcothir.  aaa  fdiae  pounds,  xrug.  «ia  two  ponndi^  bono*  nilit 
alum,  usti  ana  two  ouncoa* 

4.  Colcothar,  eighteen  potinds,  ccrrr  fl.  ten  poundt  and eigb^  oaiioe^  KtUg* 
atris,  vitrioli  albi  ana  tliree  pounds  and  eight  ounces. 

Young^s  purging  drink, — Cry  stallized  natron  two  snd  a  half  drachms,  crys- 
taboflaitar  three  drachio^  water  eight  oanecs,  corked  up  immediately  la 
stone  bolllea  and  wiredi  a  pleasant  etraillng  lavtiTe  in  summer. 
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351 

.  7Z3 

\SL  162 
301 
lfi6 
777 


Dorstcnia  contrayerva 

Dover's  powder 
Dracontium  foctidum 
Dragon's  blood 
Dragon  root 
Drops,  antiscorbutic 

Wade's 

Jesuits 
Dryobalanops  camphora 
Dulcamara 
Dyer's  saffron 

spirit 

E. 

Eaton's  styptic  5:88 

Eau  d'Husson  medicinale  242 
de  luce                         52.  731 

de  Cologne  ib. 

Edulcoration  753 
Effervescence                         '  754 

Efflorescence  713 

Egg  529 

shells  prepared  164 

Elaterium— Elatin  3D2 

analysis  of  3D1 

Elder  612 

Elecampane  322 

Electricity  32Z 

Electuaries  246 

Electuary,  aromatic  248 

of  cassia  ib. 
of  catechu  compound  250 

lenitive  242 

of  senna  ib. 

thebaic  21Q 

Electuarium  aromaticum  248 

cassi.-e  ib. 

catechu  21Q 

lenitivum  242 

opiatum  250 

scammonii  249 

sennse  ib. 

Elemi  66 

Elettaria  cardamomum  61 

Eleutheria  262 
Elixir  asthmatic                  675.  676 

paregoricum  ib, 

proprictatis  674 

sacrum  ib. 

salutis  ib. 

stomachicum  680 

Dafiy's  780 

Squire's  781 

Stoughton's  1^. 

of  vitriol  692 

Elm  628 

Elutriation  744 

Emetin  193 
Emplastra                         TOL  707 

Emplastrum  adhxsivum  711 

ammoniaci  707 
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Emplastrum  ammo,  cum  bydrar.   707  Eupatorium  purptiKum  ^  ^12 

aromaticum  ZQS  teucrifolium  t*. 

ad  mammas  TIQ  Euphorbia  coroUata  313 

assafcctidae  TM  ipecacuana  312 

calefaciens  ib.  officinamm  313 

♦       cantharidis  112  Evaporation  242^^53 

canthar.  compos.  ib.  Evergreca  cassine  IM 

cerx  208  Expression  Z4o 

cumini  ZQQ  Exsiccation  7A& 

ferri  ZID  Extraction  Z53 

gralbani  Z03  Extracts,  alcohoKc  *  324 

compositum  t^.  watery  32Q 

gummosum  Extracts  and  inspissated  juices     314  ' 

bydrargyri  ZQZ  Extract  of  black  hellebore  321 

ladani  compositum  709  of  butternut  ib. 

lythargyri  TIQ  of  catechu  4 

compositum  711  .      of  chamomile  32Q 

cum  hydrarg>'ro     ib.  '      of  colocynth  321 

op»  Z13  comp.  324 

oxydi  ferri  rubri  TIQ.  of  dandelion  322 

plumbi  semivitrei  ib.  of  elder  32Q 

picis  compositum  712  of  hemlock  319 

pJuiTibi  71Q  of  henbane  "tS: 

plumb,  sub-carb.  compos.  711  of  hops  322 

resinosum  ib.  of  liquorice  3^348 

rcsinosum  cantharidum  712  of  logwood  321 

roborans                    •  TIQ.  of  May  apple  524 

saponaceum  ib,  of  nightshade  319 

simplex  213  •          of  Peruvian  bark  321-323 

tabaci  ib.  of  pepper  550 

thuris  compositum  ib.  of  poppy  322 

Emulsio  amygdalae  communis  462  of  rhubarb  324 

arabica  tAk  ofthom^pple  32Q 

camphorata  4^  of  wolfsbane  319 

Emulsion,  almond  4fi2  Extracta  et  spissata  314 

of  gum  ammoniac  463  Extractum  aconiti  312 

Enema  catharticum  4^  aloes  •  32Q 

foetidum  ib.  anthcmidis  iL 

Ensmartis  333  belladonnae  312 

Epsom  salt  447  cascarillac  324 

Ei'grot  62S  catechu  4 

Engeron  canadense  3Qfi  cicutx— conii  319 

Philadelphicum  ik  cincbonac  321.  323 

Eryngium  aquaticum  t*.  •           '    colocynthidis  ib.  324 

raaritimum  309  elaterii  303 

Erythronium  Americanum  ib.  gentians  321 

Escubac,  Usquebaugh  794  glycyrrhize  322 

Essence  for  the  beard  TM  haematoxyli  321 

of  anchovies  737  hellebori  nigri  iL 

malt— spruce,  &c.  Zfll  humuli  322 

peppermint         634.781  bvosciami  319 

royale  pour  la  barbe  785  jalapae  324 

Ess.  salt  of  lemons  780  juglandis  321 

bark  201  opii  322 

'^"icr  3fl  papaveris  ib. 

rectified  ai  podophylli  324 

sulph.  with  alcohol  33  quassix  •  321 

Ethereal  oil  ib.  rhei  •  324 

Eugenia  caryophyllaU  IB2  sambuci  320 

Eupatorium  aya  pana  309  sarsaparillx  322 

perfoliatum  310  satumi 
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Extnctum  ttramonu  22Q 

tanaaci  322 

valeriaiix  323 

Eye  waters  251 

Fat  21 
proportion  of  oils  and  suet  in  ib. 
solubility  of  20. 
Fecula  625 
Fennel,  sweet  68 
Fermentation  758 
Ferri  limaturae  purificat«t  326 
oxydum  nigrum  327 
nibrum  223 
oxydi  squamae  327 
Ferrum  32i 
ammoniatum  333 
tartarisatum  335 
Ferula  assafoetida  136 
Fetid  spirit  of  ammonia  51 
Ficus — Fig  33Z 
Fig-wort  625 
Filex  mas — Fern  563 
Filtration  TM 
Rnery  cinder  327 
Fir—Silver,  &c.  5M 
Fish  glue  3B9 
oil  paints  ZZ9 
FItx  fl32 
purging  ib, 
seed  tea  326 
WItke  white  ZZi 
Fleabane  308 
Flores  benzoes  147 
martiales  333 
sulphuris  loti  654 
zinci  735 
Flowers  of  benzoin  147 
Flux-root  134 
Fluxes  746 
Fluid  to  preserve  leather  Z21 
to  make  leather  water- 
proof ib. 
Fly  water  ib. 
Ford's  balsam  of  horehound  773 
Formula  for  investigating  mineral 

waters  IQZ 

Fowl,  dunghill  529 

Fowler's  solution  122 

Fox-glove  22Z 
Frankford  black                 1Z2.  772 

Frankincense  545 
Prtsera  Caroliniensia— Walteri  33B 

Fraxinus  omus  449 
Friar's  balsam                   .  773 

Fucus  vesiculosus  339 

Fuligo  li^ni  ib. 

Fomiture  oil  784 

balls  774 


Page. 

Furniture  varnish  790 

Fusion  746 

watery                   .  749 

& 

Galbanum  22S. 

Galega  Virginian*  340 

Galla:— Galls  iL 

Gallic  acid  341 

Gallipcea  febrifuga  70 

Gambogia  343 

Garget  533 

Garlic  39 

Gaseous  oxyd  of  carbon  177 

Gaultheria  344 

Gelatin  32Q 

Gentiana  Catesbxi  343 
lutea — Gentian      *  344 

GeofTrxa  inermis  345 

Georgia  bark  544 

Geranium  roaculatum  345 

Germander  672 

Geum  urbanum — rivale  346 

Gilder's  wax  Z95 

Gillenia  34Z 

Ginseng  509 

Ginger  63 

beer  64 
powders                   64.  TM 

wild  134 

Glass  of  antimony  78 

Glauber's  salt  641 

Glycyrrhiza  3^ 

Goat's  rue,  Virginia  340 

Godfrey's  cordial  782 

Gold  131 

chloruret  138 

muriat  of  ib. 

oxyd  of  139 

soda- muriat  of  138 

thread  258 

Golden  rod  £42 

Goulard's  extract  558 
Gowland's  lotion                 367.  778 

Granatum  349 

Granulation  744 

Gravel  root  312 

Grease  21 

bear's  ib. 

goose        •  ib. 

Greek  water  777 

Green's  drops  367 

Groats  140 

Ground  holly  592; 

Ground  pink  629 

Guaiacum  officinale  349 

Gum  acacia — Arabic  2 

ammoniac  60 

tragacanth  623 

Senegal  2 
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Hydrargymm  cum  magnesia  379 

HamameUs  Virg^niana  351  prxcip.  album  2Z^ 

Hardback  646  purificatum  362 

Hxmatoxylon  S52  sulpburetum  nigrum  391 

Hart  m  rubrum  :ia2 

Hartshorn  li*.  Hydrastis  canadensis  387 

burnt  2fiQ  Hydro-chlorat  of  ammonia  46 

oil  of  2(M  chloric  acid  473 

Heat  759  cyanic  acid  2Z9 

Heavy  spar  1^  sulphat  of  ammonia  5& 

Hedeoma  352  sulphuretum  ammoniac  ib. 

Helleborus  albus  723  nitrous  acid  491 

fcrtidus  3i2  Hydrogen  gas,  carbureted  IZZ 

nigcr  ib.  super-carbureted  ib. 

Hellebore,  American  725  Hyosciamus  nig^r — Henbane  3S8 

black  Hyssopus  officinalis — Hyssop  3B2 

stinking  ib. 

white  723  L 

Helenium  399  Iceland  moss 

Hemlock  2i3  Ichthyocolla  339 

Hepar  sulphuris  579  Ictodes  fcctidus                  '  3QQ 

Hepatica  Americana  353  Hex  vomitoria  IM 

Hepatizcd  ammonia  58  Indian  paint  620 

Hep-tree  612  physic  347 

Heracleum  gummiferum  60  pink  snakeroot  643 

lanatum  353  sage  31Q 

Herb  Christopher                 •      20.  tobacco  441 

Hcuchera  354  turnip  133 

Hiera  picra  592  Indigo  weed  642 

Hill's  balsam  of  honey  7Z3  Inflammation  TM 

Hirudo  mcdicinalis  354  Infusa — Infusions  392 

Hive  syrup  455  Infusion  of  blood  root  399 

HpfTman's  anodyne  liquor  34  of  Carolina  pink  397 

.  Hog^s  lard,  prepared  21  of  chamomile  392 

Honey  453  of  cloves  398 

of  borax  ib.  of  fox-glove  395 

claxified  ib.  of  horse  radish  393 

of  rotes  454  of  linseed  396 

of  squilli  t^.  of  mint  393 

compound  i^.  of  orange  peel  ib. 

Hop— Humulus  35Z  of  Peruv.  bark  393 

Hordeum  ib.  &  magnesia  394 

Horehound  452  £c  lime  water  ih, 

wild  312  fit  lemon  juice  395 

Horse  chesnut  24  of  rhubarb  399 

radish  236  of  senna  and  tamarinds  397 

mint  462  of  slippery  elm  398 

Huile  antique  784  of  tliorough  wort  395 

Hydrargyri  acctas  363  of  tobacco  397 

chloridum  corros.  364  of  Virg.  snakeroot  ib. 

cyanuretum  385  of  wild  cherry  bark  399 

nitrico-oxydum  377  Infusion  753 

oxydum  cinereum       376  Infusum  amarum  395 

oxydum-nigfTum  ib.  angusturae  393 

oxydum  rubrum  378  anthcmidis  392 

oxymurias  364  armoracix  393 

phosphas  384  aurantii  comp.  398 

submurias  369  caryophyllorum  ib. 

subm.  ammoniatus      374.  cascarillac  39^ 

Hydrargyrum  359  catechu  398 

cumcreta  379  cinchonz  393 
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Infusum  cincbonae  sine  calore 
«  columbac 
cuspariae 
digitalis 
eupatorii 
g^entianx  comp. 
Japontcum 
linl 

xnenthx  composltum 
pruni  Virginianx 
quassix 

quass.  et  sulph.  zincl 
rhei 
rosx 

sanguinarix 
scnnx 

compositum  ' 
.  t  serpentarix 
simaroubx 
spigclix 
tabaci 

tamarindi  et  sennx 
ulmi 

valerian  X 
Ink,  black 

cuttlefisb 

Indian 

marking 

powder 

sympathetic 
Insects,  to  prescnre 
Inspissation 
Inula 

Iodide  of  azote 
lodinum — Iodine 
Ipecacuanha 

bastard 

spurge 

Ipomoea  jaUpa — macrorhi2» 
Iris 
Iron 

filings — wire 
purified 
rust  of 
scales  of 
purified 
Isinglass 
Issue  peas 
plasters 


Ivory  black 


Page. 

393 
ib. 
ib. 
395 
ib. 
ib. 
398 

aaa 

399. 
396 

ib. 

399 
226 
299 
397 

ib. 

•  ib. 

399 
291 
ib. 
ib. 
398 
ib, 
777 
282 
228 

m 

719. 
711 
711 
748 

399 
431 
400 

m 

212 
405 
ib. 
225 
326 
ib. 
22Z 
226 
ib. 
382 
7Ml 
ib. 

m.  711 


J. 


Page. 

Jatropha  manihot  668 

Jerusalem  oak  2QQ 

Juglans  cinerea  424 

Juniperus  communis  t^. 

lycia  425 

sabina  426 

Virg^niana  425 

K. 

Kali  causticum  568 

cum  calce  569 

sulphuratum  579 

Kalmia  latifolia  42fi 

Katchup  Z87 

Kemps  white  779 

Kcrmes  mineral  81 

Kino  5aZ 

Koumiss  26 

Krameria  427 
Kitchener's  obs.  on  bathing,  105,  &c. 


Lac  ammoniacl 
amygdalx 
sulphuris 
Lacquer 
Lactucarium 

to  prepare 
Lactuca  elongata 
sativa 


Jalapa — Jalap  405 
correspondence  on,  and  ex- 
periments with  415 
James  town  weed  285 
James's  powder  79 
pills  za5 
Japan,  black  Z2Q 
transparent  ib. 

10 


463 
462 
665 
Z2Q 
42S.  52Z 
429.  &c. 
ib. 
iL 

virosa  ib. 
Laffccteur's  rob  antisyphllitique  367 
Lake,  common — Florence — mad- 
der 272 
Lampblack  1Z2 
Lapis  calaminaris  735 
prxparatus  ib. 
Larch  544 
Lard  2Q 
Laurus  camphora  167 
cassia  425 
cinnamomum  434 
nobilis  422 
sassafras  Ul 
Laudanum,  liquid  685 
Helmontu  junioris  16 
I^aurel,  broad-leaved  426 
mount;un  610 
Lavandula — lavender  426 
Lead  553 
white,  Dutch,  8tc.  &c-  719 
Leather  wood  299 
to  render  water  proof,  8cc.  3^21 
Leech  254 
Leek  :42 
Lemon  233 
Lemonade,  portable  782 
Leontodon  taraxacum  426 
Leopard's  banc  115 
Lettuce,  garden,  8tc.  422 
opium  52Z 
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Lcvigatlon  744 

Lichen  Islandicus  437 

rocella  4oR 

Lig'num  vitac  349 

Lime  160,  ]M 

rouriatcd  solution  of  ifii 

water  IQX 

Limaturz  fcrri  327 

purificatac  f^. 

Limon  233 

Linimcnta  701 

Liniment  of  lime  water  506.  703 

of  mercury  704 

of  subcarb.  of  am.  505 

of  tobacco  704 

of  turpentine  tb. 

Linirocntum  xrug-inis  455 

ammonix  505.  702 
&  antimonii  tartar.  103 

anodynum  687 

aquar  calcis  50fi.  132. 

camphorx  i^. 

canlharidura  ib. 
saponis  camphor  687.  783 

ct  opii  Uk  ib. 
composi- 

turn  ib.  ib. 

simplex  704 

tabaci  ib. 

terebinth.  ib. 

hydrargyri  ib. 

volatile  '  5Q5,  688 

Linseed  oil  495 

with  lime  5Q6 

Linum  cathuriicum  439 

usitalissimum  ib. 
Lip  salve 

Liquefaction  74fi 

Liquid  for  boot  tops  77S 

Liquorice  .347 

extract  222.  343 

refined  78I 

Liquor  of  acetatcd  litharge  553 

a:thcreus  oleosus  34 

sulphuricus  3^ 

aluminis  compositus  738 
of  ammoniatcd  copper  277 

of  ammonia  43 
ammonia: 

acetatis  5^ 

subcarbonatis  ^ 

antim.  tartari/ati  89 

arscniatis  potassa:  129 

baryt;c  muriatis  152 

calcis  1^ 

muriatis  l(,-y 

cuph  amnioniati  277 

fcrri  alk:dini  3^ 

Hoffinanni  anodvnus  34 


Page. 

Liquor  hydrargyri  oxyrouriatis  369 

lithargyri  acetati  •557 

comp.  55S 

opii  sedativus  519 

potassx  565. 

subcarbonatis  5Z3 

probatorius  vini  732 

sulphureti  ammonix  52 

volatile,  of  hartshorn  55. 

Liriodendron  4.'^<» 

Lisbon  diet  drink  291 

Litmus                              438.  778 

Litharge  555 

Liver  of  sulphur  579 

Lixiviation  753 

Lixivium  causticum  5fi5 

Liverwort                          353.  437 

Lobelia  inflata  441 

Logwood  352 

Lump  archal  778 

Lunar  caustic  Hil 

Lupulus  357 

Lithrum  salicaria — Loose  strife  44:> 

Lytta  171 

vittata  123 

gygas  171 


Mace 

M.aceration 
Mackaw  tree 
Macqucr's  arsenical  salt 
Madder 

Madeira,  English 
Magnesia 

carbonat  of 
calcined 
sulphat  of 
usta 
Magnolia 
Marjoram 
Malva — Mallow 
Mandrake 

Manganesium — Manganese 
Manna 

Maranta  arundinacea 
Mai-maladc 
Marrubium 
Marsden's  drops 
Marble — marmor  album 
Marshmallow 
Mai'^ti  rosemary 
trefoil 

Marum 
Master  wort 
Mustiche 

Muicria  incdlca  et  prarparata 
Mulches  lor  instant  light 
Matonia 
May  apple 


422 
754 

23S 

m. 

613 
792 
444 
445 
444 
442 
444 
447 
507 
448 

5m. 

448 
449 
450 
2S2 
452 
367 
IfiQ 
45 
64S 
4^ 
622 
353 
553 
1 

233 
5fiQ 
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Paffc. 

'    May  weed  2fiQ 
Mead  122 
Meadow  ladies  smock  IBQ 
saffron  232 
Measures                          742.  759 
Mechanical  operations  of  phar- 
macy TAl 
division  74:^ 
mixture  Z4i 
separation  744 
Meconic  acid  521 
Medicine  chests  for  sea  78.> 

plantations  ih, 

Mel  452 

boracis  153 

despumatum             .  tb. 

Tosx  454 

scillx  acetatum  ib. 

compositum  ib. 
Melaleuca  >  45fi 
Melaropodium  itt352 
Melia  azcdarach  — ''^  141 

Melasses  615 

Melissa  officinalis  156 

Mcloc  niger  174 

vesicatorius  IZl 

Mellita  453 

Menispcrmum  cocculus  45ft 

palmatum  456 

Menstruum  75" 

Mentha  piperita  459 

pulegium  460 

§               viridis  152 

Menyanthes  trifoliata  460 

Mercurius  prxcipitat.  nibcr  377 
sublimatus  corrosivus  3M 

Mercury  352 

amroon.  submuriat  of  374 

deuto-chloruret  364 

nitric  oxyd  of  377 

notices  on  335 

perchloride  of  364 

permuriat  of  ib. 

protochloride  369 

prussiat  385 

purified  3fi2 

red  oxyd  of  3ZZ 

Metals  and  oxyds  460 

Methiglin  722 

Mczereon  285 

Milk  of  roses  TZS 

Mill  mountain  132 

Millepedae  507 

Mimosa  g\im  2 

Mineral  pitch  152 

tar  ib. 
waters 

Minium  557 

Miscellaneous  770 

Mistura  ammoniac!  463 


Page. 

Mistura  ammoniaci  et  antimonii  464 


amygdalarum  462 

camphorae  462 

cornu  usti  161 

creta:  ib. 
fcrri  composita            ,   465 ' 

glial  a  ci  466 

magnesia:  ib. 

moschi — musk  ib. 

zinci  sulphatis  467 

Mixtures  and  emulsions  162 

burnt  horn  464 

chalk  ib. 

compound  of  iron  465 

white  4^ 

Monarda  462 

Monk's  hood  Ifl 
Morphia — Morphium           515.  521 

Morns  nigra  467 

Moorwort,  broad-leaved  6S 

Moose  wood  229 

Moschus — Musk  467 
factitius                      *  504 

Mountain  arnica  115 

balm  462 

damson  52B 

laurel  610 

tea  244 

•     willow  252 

Moxa  462 

Mucilago  amyli — Starch  471 

arabici  gummi  ib. 
astragali  tragacanthac  ib. 

Mulberry  467 

Miirias                    •  1Z2 

ammoniac  16 

et  ferri   ,  333 

antimonii  84 

auri  138 

baryta:                 ,  150 

hydrargyri  364 

sodx  632 

exsiccatus  640 

Muriat  of  ammonia  46 

of  antimony  80 

of  baryta  150 

solution  of  152 

of  lime  165 

of  mercury  364 

of  soda  632 

Muriatic  acid  473 

diluted  474 

Music  4ZZ 

Musk                .  167 

artificial  504 
Mustard                 '              .  630 

cataplasm  120 

ready-made    •  783 

Myrica— Myrtle  wax  178 

Myristica  moschata  479 
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Myroxylon  pemifcnim  L4i  Oil  of  flaxseed— linseed  491 

Myrrha— M>Trh  431  furniture  784 

mixture  461  of  hartshorn,  rectified  ib, 

Myrtus  punento  432  hemp 

of  marjoram  5Q1 

K.  nut  IM 

Nankeen  dye  ZZZ  of  nutmeg  4SQ 

Naphtha  152  of  palm 

Naples  yellow  ZIfi  of  partridge-berry  5QQ 

Narcotine  of  pennyroyal  501 

Nicotiana  483  of  peppermint  5QQ 

Nigclla  2ia  of  pepper  55Q 

Nightshade,  American  522  of  pimento  432 

deadly  154  rock  LSS 

woody  shaving  785 

Kitras— Nitrat  484  Sheldrake's  791 

argenti  112  of  spearmint  ^  500 

potassx  484  sulphureted  "  506 

Nitpum— Nitre  ib.  of  turpentine      -  5Q2 

Nitrat  of  silver  112  rectified  ib. 

fused  ib.  ©f  vitriol  655 

Nitric  acid  48fi  volatile  505 

oxydgas  421  walnut  784. 

Nitrogen  420  of  wine  32 

Nitrous  acid  485  ofwormseed  500 

diluted  488  of  yolk  of  eggs  784 

ethereal  sphit  26  Oily  ethereal  liquor  34 

^«  421  preparations  505 

oxydgas  49(1  Ointments  ZQl 

Nit.  muriat.  oxyd  of  antimony  82  Ointment  of  ammon.  submur.  of 

solution  4ZI  quicksilver  717 

Nux  moschata— Nutmeg  42:9  of  black  pepper        "  Z21 

Nux  vomica  422  elder  Z22  ♦ 

Noir  d'Espagne                  1Z2,  112  epispastic  Til 

Norton's  drops  .  2<jZ  of  gray  oxyd  of  quicksilv.  717 

^oyAMX  »  65  of  hog's  lard  714 

W  of  infusion  of  cantharides  716 

O.  mercurial  ib. 

Oak,  black  528  of  nitrat  of  quicksilver  718 

common  ib,  ofpowderof  Spanish  flies  7L5 

Jerusalem  2QQ  of  red  oxyd  of  quicksilver  ZIS 

Powon  610  of  rose  water  TIA 

white  528  ofsavine  705 

Oats--Oatmeal  140  of  sub-acetat  of  copper  111 

Ocuh  cancrorum  pracparati  164  ofUr  719 

OU  of  amber  503  of  wax  714 

of  amber,  oxydated  504  of  white  lead  720 

of  amber,  recUfied          5Q2.  6iO  precipitate  71Z 

ammoniated  505  yellow  or  citrine  TIB 

animal  184  Olea  494 

an^quc  ib.  distillata  426 

^cnrtc  628  Europxa  422 

784  fixa—expressa  494 

camphorated  506  volatilia  426 

ofcanthariden  172  cmpyreuraatica  502 

of  caraway  5Q0  Oleaginosa  505 

castor                          495.611  Olefiant  gas  177 

ofchamomUe    '  500  Oleum  xthereum  22 

^\on  262  ammoniatum  505. 702 

<^0"ng  790  amygdalx— almond  425 
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Oleum  animale  5QA 

anisi  SOU  543 

anthcmidis  ih. 

camphoratum  50fi 

cajeputae  4.56 

carui  500. 

Chcnopodii         "  ib. 

cinnamomi  434 

cornu  cerv.  rectiHcat.  5D4 

cunilx  501 

fccnicuU — fennel  5MI 

gaultherix  ib. 

hedeomx  *  501 

juniperi  500 

lavandulx  ib. 

lini  425 

cum  calce  506 

*  macis  419,480 

roelaleucx  456 

menthx  500 

monardz  501 
myristicac  moschatx    479,  480 

olivarum  423 

origani  501 

petrolci  .  159 

pini  laricis  545 

pulegii  482 

ricini  495.  611 

rorismxuiiB  501 

rutx  ib. 

sabinx  ib. 

sassafras  433.  ib. 

succinl  503. 605 

'                 oxydaturo  504 

reductum  784 

rectificatum  503 

sulphuratum  506 

terebintbinx  502i  544 
rectiiicatum  ib. 

tiglii  263 

vini  33 

vitrioli  655 

Olibanum  425 

Olive  tree  423 

Onion  41 

Oniscus  asellus  507 

Opiate  powder  596 

Opium  50L  510 

adulterations  of  520 

American  525 

East  India  514 

English  ib. 

French,  analysis  of  523 

lettuce  422 

Persian  521 

purificatura  511 

Turkey  513 
Opodeldoc                 687.  703.  785 

Opoponax  529 

Orange  231 


Page. 


Orchis  50Z 

Origanum  majorana  ib. 

vulgarc  ib.  • 

Orris,  Florentine  405 

Orobancbe  Virginiana  508 

Ossa  ib. 
Oslrea  edulis — oyster 

Oxalic  acid — oxalats  509 

Oxulis  acclosella  508 

Ox  gall,  prepared — refined  784 

Oxyd.  antim.  cum  phosph.  calc.  72 
cum  sul.  per.  nit.  pot.  90 

nitro-muriaticum  E3 

vitrificatum  78 

vitrificat.  cum  cera  79 

arscnici  117 

ferri  nigrum  327 

purificatum  t^.. 

rubrum  328 

hydrarg.  378 

rub.  per  acid,  nitric.  ^77 

sulphuricum             .  379 

plumbi  album  556 

rubrum  ib. 

semivitreum  555 

rinci  735 

impurum  Uk 

preparat  t& 

Oxyd  of  antimony  91 

of  arsenic  117 
^  of  antim.  with  phos.  of  lime  72 

of  bismuth,  white  157 

of  iron,  black,  purified  327 

red  328 

of  lead,  white  556 

red  ib. 

semivitrified  555 

of  manganese  443 

of  mercury,  red  by  nit.  ac.  377 

ash-coloured  376 

gray  ib. 

sulphuric  ^TQ 

Oxydizemcnt  757 

Oxygenizement  756 

Oxymcl  xruginis  455 
colchici                 243. 454 

of  meadow  saflTron  ib. 

scillx  412 

simple— simplex  453 

of  verdigris  455 

Oxymuriatic  alkaline  water  476 

water  ib, 

Oxymuriat  of  potash  787 

of  quicksilver  364 

Oyster  shells,  prepared  ZZ 

P. 

Paints,  of  fish  oil,  black,  green,  &c.  77Q 
Pal  ma  christi  425.  611 

Palm  oil  238 
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Fanary  fermentation  758 
Panax  (Hiinqucfolium 

Parfiiit  amour  794- 

Parker's  cement  776 

Papuvcr  album  510 

rhcras  ib. 

somniferum  ib. 

Paregoric  elixir  675 

Parlndg-c  berry  ^^'^ 
Pate  de  n-g'Iisse  noir  ,  782 
Patent  yellow                      '  72^ 

Pearl  ashes  568 

badcy  SiZ 

powder  779 

Pellitory  of  Spain  74 
Pennyroyal                        352.  46Q 

Pepper,  black  iSQ 

Cayenne  175 

Jamaica  4B2 

long  55D 

Peppermint  459 

Peppermint  cortlial  ZEl 

Permurias  hydrarg}'ri  364 

Persimmon  299 

Peruvian  bark  202 

balsam  145 

Petroleum  Barbadense  159 

Petroselinum — parsley  530 

Pharmaceutical  operations  740 

Phasianus  gallus  529 
Philadelphia  flea-banc             ^  2M 

Phosphas  calcis  199 

ferri  334 

hydrargyri  384 

sodac  637 

Phosphat  of  lime  129 

iron  334 

mercury  384 

Phosphoric  acid  530 

Phosphorus  tb. 

bottles  TM 

references  for  533 

Phytolacca  ib. 
Pills                                 ,  531 

of  aloes  536 

and  assafcctida  537 

with  colocynth  536 

compound  ib. 

and  ginger  ib. 
Anderson's                   •  45.  785 

of  assafcctida  537 

Barclay's  785 

of  calomel  540 

of  corrosive  sublimate  539 

of  Crolon  oil  543 
Fothergill's  45.  538 
Hooper's                       45.  785 

of  iron,  compound  538 

James'  analeptic  785 


Page. 


Pills,  Kevser's— Lee's  78o 

Matthews,  or  Starkey's  ib. 

of  mercury  539 

sub  mur.  comp.  540 

of  muriat  of  gold  538 

of  myrrh  and  iron  541 

of  rhubarb,  compound  ib. 

squill,  compound  ib. 

of  subcarb.  of  soda  542 

of  sulphat  of  iron  538 

Ward's  785 

worm  785 

Filulx  aloes  composite  536 

cum  zingibere  ib. 

ct  assa  foetid  x  537 

et  colocynthidis  536 

et  myrrhac  537 

aloeticx  536 

ammoniureti  cupri  541 

argenti  nitratis  542 

arsenici  120 

auri  muriatis  538 

cathart.  comp.  543 

cochix  536 

colocynth.  compos.  538 

copaibx  543 

ferri  compositac  538 

sulphatis  ib. 

galbani  compositx  537 

gambogix  composite  538 
et  scammoniz  ib. 

guaiaci  comp.  542 
hydrargyri  cbloridi  mitius  540 

hydrargyri        .  539 

oxymur.  540 

submur.  ib. 

jalapx  compos.  ^1 

lupulix  542 

morphix  ib. 

myrrhx  compositx  537 

et  ferri  541 

opii— -opiate  ib. 

picis — tar  ib. 

pi  peri  X  543 

quinix  sulph.  ib. 

rhei  comp.  541 

Rufi  53Z 

strychnix  543 

scillx  541 

tiglii  olei  54J 

thebaicx  541 

Pimenta  482 

Pimpinella  anisum  543 

Pinckneya  544 

Pink,  Carolina  643 

Dutch — rose  119 

dye  ZZZ 
Pinus  abies        ,                 544,  545 

bahiamea  • 
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Piniis  larix 

paluslris 

picea 

sylvestris 

Piper 

cubeba 

Ion  gum 

nigrum 
Piperine 
Pippsiseva 
Pistacia  Icntiscus 

tercbinthus 
Pitch,  Burgundy 

black — Pix  liquida 
Plantago— PlanUin 
Plasters 

blistering 

of  Burgundy  pitch 

for  corns 

court  sticking 

diachylon 

of  frankincense 

of  gum.  amroon. 

and  quicksilver 
for  issues 
for  breasts 
of  lead 
litharge 

do.  and  quicksilver 
of  wax 

of  quicksilver 

of  red  oxyd  of  iron 

of  Spanish  flies 

strengthening 

tobacco 

Platinum 

Pleurisy  root 

Plumbago 

Plumbi  carbonas 

subcarbonas 

Plumbum 

Pneumatic  apparatus 
Podalyria  tinctoria 
Podophyllum  peltatum 
Poison  berry  tree 
oak 

Poisons,  animal 
mineral 
vegetable 
symptoms  and 
treatment  of 

Poke 
Poly  gala 


1 
1 


bitter — rubella 
senega 
Poly  podium  filix  mas 
Pommade  dc  la  jeuncsse 

divine 
Pomegranate 
Ponderous  earth 


Page. 

5M 

5M 
544 
545 

2m 

5i2 

iL 
55Q 

tb. 
52Z 
5i2 
5i3 
545 

ib. 
553 
ZQl 
712 

ib, 
786 
786 

m 

ib. 

TM 
710 

ib. 

ib. 

ni 

708 
ZQZ 
710 
712 
710 

m 

553 
IM 

im 

55ij 
ib. 
553 
Z5l 

642 
560 
141 
6U) 


796  he. 


533 
563 

ib. 
561 
563 
IM 

ib. 
349 


Poplar 
Poppy,  red 

white 
Port,  English 

Souihampton 
Porter,  London 
Potassa 

cum  calce 
fusa 
Potassa:  acetas 


Page. 
432 
51Q. 
tb. 

Z22 

ib. 

793 

31L  5fi4.5fia 
5fia 
568 
5Z4 


carbonas — subcarbonas  570, 8cc. 


149 


et  sodx  tartras 
sulphas 

cum  sulphure* 
sulphuretum 
super  carbonas 

tartras- 

sulphas 

tartras 
Potass  water 

with  lime 
Potatofly 

starch 

wild 

Potio  carbonatis  calcis 
Pothos  foctida 
Powder,  ginger-beer 

mice 

silver  boiling 
•  sodaic — spruce  beer 

of  amalgam  of  tin,  &c. 
of  asarabacca,  comp. 
blue 

of  chalk,  comp. 

with  opium,  comp. 
of  contrayen'a,  comp. 
currie  „ 
of  the  carl  of  Warwick 
gold 

of  ipecac,  and  sulph.  of 

cop. 
silvering 
tooth 
Precipitation 
Precipitate,  red 

per  se 
white 

Preparation  of  animals 
insects 

Prepared  amber — antimony — 
chalk — crab's  claws — egg 
shells,  &c. 

Prepared  ox  gall 

Preservulion  of  simples 

Prickly  ash 

Pi  iilc  of  India  or  China 
Prinos  vcrticillatus 
Proof  spirit 
Prunes 

Prunus  domcstica 


582 
5Zd 
5Z8 
512 
5^ 
5a£l 
52T 
531 
565 
569 
173 
787 
251 
4^ 

m 

TM 

ib. 

TM 
64a 
593 

ZZfi 
523 

ib. 

ib, 

788 

795 
715 

594 
IM 
782 
754 
3ZZ 
378 
374 
740 
ib. 


164 
784 
740 
111.733 
141 
583 
25 
584 
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Prunus  lauro  cerasus  5M 

Virg-iniana  585 
Prussian  blue — Prussiat  of 

iron  2aL  IZ5 
Prussiat  of  mercury 

Prussic  acid  65.  279 

Pterocarpus  draco  521 

erinacca  587 

santalinus  586 
Puccoon                           387.  622 

Pulegium  460 

Pulpanim  extractio  651 

Pulveres— Powder*  521 

Pulvis  algarothi  85 

aloes  cum  canella  592 

guaiaco  iL. 

aloes  compos.  .  522 

antimonialis  Z2 

aromaticus  522 

asari  comp.  593 

carbonatis  calcis  comp.  ib. 

cinnam.  comp.  522 

crctac  comp.  523 

cum  opio  iL 

contrayervac  comp.  ib. 

Doveri  504 

hydrargjTi  cinercus  376 

ipecacuanha:  et  opii  594 

compositus  ib. 

ipecac,  et  cupri  sulph.  ib. 

jalapae  compositus  595 

kino  compositus  ib. 

opiatus  52fi 

salinus  comp.  ib. 

scammonii  comp.  ib, 

sennac  comp.  iL 

*        stanni  648 

tragacanthx  comp.  526 

Pulverization  74:1 

Punica  granatum               '  349 

Purging  cassia             •  184 

flax  439 

Purple  precipitate  776 

Putrefactive  fermentation  758 

Pyroligneous  acid  9 

Pyrethrum  74 

Pyrola  umbellata  597 

Pyrus  cydonia  ib. 


Quassia  excelsa  597 

simarouba  52fl 

Quercus  alba  529 

marina  332 

robur  52fi 

tinctoria  ^  599 

Quicklime  *  161 

Quicksilver  .  359 

with  chalk  379 

with  magnesia  ib. 


Quince 
Quinine 

sulphat  of 

its  purity 

Quin's  sauce 

R. 

Radical  vinegar 
Raisins 

Ranunculus  sceleratus 

Rascapur 

liatafia  des  cerises 

de  Grenoble 
de  noyaui 

Ratanhy  root 

Rattlesnake  poison 
root 

Ratsbane 
Rectification 
Red  cedar 
willow 
Reduction 
Rcsina  alba,  flava 
guaiaca 

pini  abietis,  &c 

Retort 

Rhamnus  catharticus 
Rheum — Rhubarb 
Indicum 

its  cultivation,  &.c. 
palmatum 
Russicum 
Sinense 
Turcicunj 
undu  latum 
Rhododendron  chrysanthum 
nunxiroum 

Rhus  glabrum 

toxicodendron 
Ricinus  communis 
Rob  anti-syphilitique 
Rochelle  salt 
Rose  willow 

pink 
Rosemary- 
Rosin 

Rosa  canina 

centifolia 

Gallica 
Rosmarinus  officinalis 
Rouge 

Rubia  tinctomm  ' 
Rubigo  fern — rust  of  iron 
Rubus  trivialis 
villosus 

Rum 

Rumcx  acetosa,  &c. 
Ruta  gravcolens — Rue 
Rye,  spurred 


Page. 
597 

221 
228 
228 
Z8Z 


14 

796 

529 
372 
788 
tfr. 
ib, 
427 
738 
561 
117 
751 
425 
259 
757 
545  &c 
349 
545 
750 
599 
60a 
ib, 
ib. 
600 
'ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
610 
iL 
611 
610 
611 
367 
582 
259 
719 
613,  649 
545 
612 
iL 
ib. 
611 
ZZ9 
613 
329 
611 
ib. 
2fi 

614 
.  ib. 
625 
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S.  Sealing^  w»x,  black,  red  Z95 

Sabbatia  angiilaria  201  Sccale  cornutum  625 

Saccharum  officinarum  615  Seneka  561 

purificatum  ib.  Senna  184 

puriasimum  ib.          American  186 

rubrum  ib.  Septfoil  692 

saturni  557  Serpentaria  629 

Saffron  260  Sesamum  orientale  628 

dyer's  186  Settiswort  352 

meadow  239  Seyuro  22 

Sage  618           pracparatum  702 

Indian  310  Shaving  liquid  or  oil          •  Z85 

Sagapenum                .  616  Shengerf  384 

Sap  617  Sherry,  English  ,  2:93 

Sal  ammoniac  46  Shrub,  brandy,  rum  794 

conmiune  639  Shumach  fill 

deduobus  576  Sifting  744 

diureticus  574  Silver— leaf  112 

cnixum  577          nitrat  of  113 

martis  328  Silene  Virginica  €29 

polycbrestus  5Z9  Silk  weed  135 

rupellensis  582  Silvering  powder  Z85 

sods  634  Slaters  507 

tartari  571  Simarouba  598 

volatile  52  Sinapis  1530 

Sallx  alba,  &c  617  Sinapism  190 

latifolia  618  Sirop  de  Cusinterre  367 

Salep  507  Sisymbrium  nasturtium  £31 

Salt  of  sorrel                    509.  787  Slum  nodiflorum  ib. 

bf  lemons  782  Smalt  776 

Salts,  solubility  of  766  Soakeroot — ^Virginian  629 

Saltpetre  484               black  211 

Salvia  officinalis  618  Snakeweed  563 

Sambucus  619  Soaps  621 

canadensis  iL  Soap,  Macquer's  acid  Z89 

Sangmnaria  620           Starkey's  ib. 

Sanguis  draconis  587           Windsor  i&. 

Santonicum  Soda  39.632 

Santalum  586         impura  633 

Sanicle,  American  354         tartarizata  582 

Sapo  durus  et  mollis  621         water    ^  105. 636 

Sarsaparilla  631  Sodx  carbonas  589.  635 

false  111           murias  639 

Sassafras  433         '        ezac.  ^  640 

Saunders  wood,  red  586  phosphas     *  «  637 

Sabina-^Savin  426           sub-boras  640 

Saxon  blue                 .  777           sub-carbonas  634 

Scabious                    '  308                       exsiccatus  636 

Scammony — Scamroonium  256          sulphas  641 

Scheele's  green  ZZ6  «^      sulphuretum  640 

Scilla  mantima                  '       623  Solanum  dulcamara  301 

pulvis  exsiccatae  624  Solidago  'virga  aurea  ■  642 

Scouring  drops  789  Solomon's  anti  impetigines  367 

Scrofularia  nodosa          •  625  Solutio  acetatis  zinci  736 

Skunk  cabbage  300             muriatis  calcis  165 

Scurvy  grass  237             sulphatis  zinci  737 

Sea  cryngo  ^  «no  Soluble  tartar  581 

holly    5  *^  Solution  752 

lavender  ^            of  arsenic  129 

salt  639            of  acetaX  of  ammonia  57 

104 


« 
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Solution  of  alkaline  iron  321 

of  lime  IStl 

^       of  muriat  of  baryta  LS2 

of  lime  165. 

of  oxym.  of  quicksilver  369 

of  potass  555 

sub-carbonat  5Z3 

of  subcarb.  of  ammonia  54 
of  ammohluret  of  copper  277 

of  sulphat  of  copper  278 
of  super-carbonat  of 

potass  IQ5.  51A 

of  super-carbonat  of 

soda  105. 

of  tart,  of  antimony  89 
of  sup.  carb.  of  magnesia  1D5 

Solvend— Solvent  753 

Soot  of  wood  33a 

Sophora  tinctoria  642 

Sorrell  5SA 

South-sea  tea  181 

Southern  wood  13D 

Soy  zaz 

Spanish  fly  IZl 

black  7Z2 

Spartium  scoparium  643 

Spelter  234 

Spearmint  459 

Specific  gravity  742 

Spermaceti  21 

Spider  web  669 

Spigelia  Marilandica  643 

Spikenard,  small  111 

Spilsbury's  drops  367 

Spirza  646 

trifoliata  .  347 

Spiritus  acth.  nitrosl  36 

sulphur.  33 

comp.  34 

,          ammoniz  5Q 

aromatious  51 

compositus  ib. 

fcetidus  ib. 

si^ccinatus  52 

anisi  645 

compositus  646 

armoracia:  comp.  ib. 

camphoratus  675 

carui  645 

cinnamomi  ik, 

distillati  644 

junipcri  comp.  645 

lavandulse  646 

compositus  683 

xnenthx  piperitx  645 

viridis  ib, 

^^mdere^i  ,  57 
Diyristicx           •         '  645 

nitri  dulcts             .  36 

niicis  moschatae       ^  645 


Spiritus  pimento 
pulegii 

raphani  compositus 
rorismarini 
vinosus  rectificatus 

tenuiOT 
volat.  aromaticus 
Spirit  of  ammonia 

aromatic 

foetid 

succinated 
of  hartshorn 
of  horse-radish 
of  lavender 
of  malt 

of  nitrous  ether 

of  nutmeg 

of  pennyroyal 

of  peppermint  • 

of  spearmint 

of  sulphuric  ether 

comp. 

of  wine 

rectified  * 
Sponge — Spongia 
burnt 
tents 

Spontaneous  evaporation 

Spunk 

Spurge 

olive 
Squill 

powdered 
Squire's  elixir 
Stanni  amalgamatis  pulvis 

pulvis 
Stannum 
SUg 

Staples  on  the  manipulations 

for  morphium,  &c.  &c. 
Starch 

potato 
Star  grass,  star  wort 
Statice 
Stavesacre 

Steel  • 

Steer's  opodeldoc 

Stibium 

Stizolobium 

Stone  blue 

Storax 

purified 
Stoughlon's  elixir 
Stoves,  to  dean 
Stramonium 

Strychnine  • 
Strychnos 

St)T)tic  % 

Ruspinl's 
St>Tax  benzoin 
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645 
ib. 

646 
ib. 
35 
26 
51 
50 
51 


55 
646 
ib. 

9fi 

36 
645 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

33 

34 
25,  26 

26 
647 

ib. 
789 
750 
160 
313 
285 
623 
624 
781 
648 

a. 

647 
199 

531 
695 
786 

38 
649 
296 
325 
784 

75 
299 

m 

148 

ib. 

m 
m 

285 
493 
422 

m 
m 

146 
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Styrax  officinale  148 

punficata  ib. 

Sub-acetat  of  copper  "  274 

of  lead — plumbi  556 

acetas  cupri  274 

acctas  plumbi  liquidufl  diB 

boras  sodx  640 
carbonas  potassx 

carbonat  of  iron  222 

of  lead  556 

of  soda  62A 

dried  6Sfi 

of  ammonia  52 
murias  bydrarg-. 

przcipitatus  372 
ammoniatum  374 
niuriat  of  quicksilver  ^69 
precipitated  212 
nitras  bismuthi — nitrat  of  bis- 
muth              ,  15Z 
sulphas  hydrarg.  ffavus  379 
sulphat  of  quicksilver  ib. 
Sublimation  Z52 
Succinum  649 
Succi  expresai           *  317 
spissati                  «  31B 
8uccini^*acid  65Q 
Succus  spissatuB  aconiti  napelli  318 
cicutz  ib. 
sambuci  nigri  312 
Suet,  prepared  Ti}2 
Sugar,  double  refined.  Sec.  615 
of  lead  551 
Sulphas  651 
aluminae  652 
barytx  142 
cupri  277 
fern  328 
exsiccatus  322 
kali  576 
magnesise  447 
potassae  5Z6 
cum  sulphure  5ZB 
soda:  641 
zinci  Z3I 
Sulphat  '351 
of  antimony  85 
of  baryta  149 
of  cinchonine  228 
of  copper     «  277 
of  iron  32B 
dried  322 
of  magnesia  447 
of  quinine,  its  purity  228 
Sulphur  65a 
antimoniatum  fuscum  fll 
auratum  antimonii  tft. 
brown  antimoniated  ib, 
chloride  of  653 
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Sulphur,  liver  of       •  579 

oxyd  of  653 

prxcipitatum  655 

sublimatum  lotum  654 

sublimed  ib. 

Sulphuretum  antimonii  TS 
antim.  prxparatum  7T 

prxcipitat.  81 

hydrarg.  nigrum  381 

rubrum  382 

potaasx  5Z2 

sodx  640 

Sulphureted  hydrogen  655 
bydrosulpb.  of  antim.  81 

Sulphuret  of  antimony  75 

prepared  77 

prxcipitat.  81 

of  iron  "  52 

of  quicksilver,  black  381 

'    -t        red  382 

Sulphuric  acid  655 

e^er  3Q 

with  alcohol  23 

ethereal  liquor  ib. 

Super-carbonas  potassx  571 

sulphas  alum,  et  pot  652 

tartras  potassx  58Q 

Swietenia  febrifuga  659 

Sweet  spirit  of  nitre  3^ 

of  vitriol  33 

Sylvius,  anecdote  of  13D 

Simplocarpus  foctidus  3QQ 

Synonymes  1 

Synipi  659 

Syrupus  aceti  66Q 

allii  ib. 

althxx  662 

aurantii  660 

caryophylli  rubri  662 

citri  medici  661 

colchici  ib. 

croci     ^  662 

limonum  661 

mannx  ib. 

roori  ib, 

opii  665 

papaveris  664 

pectoralis  788 

qui  nix  665 

rhamni  .662 

rhccados  665 

rhxi  653 

aroroaticus  ib, 

cum  sennx  ib. 

-  rosx  665 

sarsaparillx  663 

et  guaiaci  664 

•sc'dlx  ib. 

compositus  455 
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SjrupuB  senegae  gS6 
sennz  667 
siraplex  ^  66Q 
succi  ribritni^   .  fifii 
rubi  idsci  t^. 
tolutanus  655 
violx  ti. 
zing^beris  667 
Syrup  of  balsam  of  Tolu  555 
of  black  currants       661.  ZZfl 
of  buckthorn  552 
of  capillaire 

of  clove  July  flower  652 
d'org-cat  ZM 
of  garlic  55Q 
of  ginger  65^ 
hive  455 
of  lemon-juice  6fiL  ZM 

of  maidenhair  ift. 
of  marshnoallows  552 
of  mulberry  551 
of  meadow  saflfron,  ib. 
of  orange-peel  65Q 
of  poppies  654 
of  raspberries  551 
of  rhubarb  553 
aromat  ib. 
of  saffron  662 
*         of  squills  664 
of  vinegar  55Q 
Swamp  cabbage  SOO 
dogwood  252 
Sweet  flag  13  ' 

spirit  of  nitre  35 
of  vitriol  33 
T. 

Tabacum  433 
Table  of  absorption  of  gases  768 
comparative,  of  contents  in 

wines  727 
of  composition  of  salts  764 
of  contents  of  Ballston,  Sa- 
ratoga,   and  Lebanon 
Springs  25 
of  composition  of  some  or- 
ganic bodies  759 
of  contents  in  various  Euro- 
pean mineral  waters  97 
of  decomposition  2^&1 
of  deliquescent  salts  Tfifl 
of  different  kinds  of  spirits  3Q 
of  efflorescent  salti     752.  758 
of  incompatible  salts  752 
of  muriatic  acid  gas  in  so- 
lution 42;5 
of  nitric  acid  in  solution  4S9 
of  poisons  796 
of  precipitates,  from  arse- 
nic, cor.  sub.,  tart  emet. 
and  mur.  baryt  126, 127, 128 
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Table  of  precipitates  755 
proportion  of  oil  and  suet 

in  various  fats  22 
of  real  ammonia  in  solution  49 
of  real  acid  in  liquid  muriatic  475 
relative  of  old  and  new  French 

weights  and  measures  75Q 
showing  the  maximum 
quantity  of  oxygen  ta- 
ken up  by  different, 
substances  263 
of  solubilities  766 
of  solubilities  of  fats  22 
of  specific  g^vities  751 
sulphuric  acid  in  solution  558 
of  specific  gravities  of  alco- 
hol and  water  2Z 
of  specific  heats  Z53 
of  weights  and  measures  Z6Q 
Tallow  ^  * 

Tamarindus  667 

Tanacetum— Tansey  668 

Tannin  341 

Tapioca  558 

Tar  545 

Barbadoes  159 
coal 

mineral  159 

water  549 

Tartar  emetic  85 
different  formulc  for  8Z 

Tartarum  antimoniatum  85 

crudum  58Q 

ferri  335 

solubile  581 

Tartari  crystalli            -  5Q8 
Tartaric  acid 

Tartarizcd  antimony  Hi 

iron  335 

Tartras  antimonii  35 

antim.  et  potassse  & 

potassz — ^kali  5fii 

et  ferri  335 

et  sodx  532 

Tartrat  of  antimony  85 

of  potass  581 

of  potass  and  soda  582 

Terre  feuillet^e  mercuriellc  ^87 

Teeth,  Grcenough's  tinct.  789 

Ruspini*s  tincture  ib. 

Telac  aranearum  559 

Terra  ponderosa  salita  152 

Japonica  4 

Teucrium  marum  6Z2 

chamaedrys  ib. 

Thebaic  tincture  585 

Thermometers  759 

Thoroughwort  31Q 

Thorn  apple  285 

Thus  545 
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Tin                               *  Tinctura  quassise  6B5. 

Tincturse  6Z2  rhci  ib, 

Tinctura  acetatis  zinct  736  et  aloes  ib, 

fcm  232  "  composita  ib, 

acidi  milphurici  692  et  g-entianx  6^ 

aloes  sttherea  674  dulcia  ib. 

et  myrrhz  ib.  RuspinU  789 

socotorinc  ib.  sanguinariae  687 

ammon.  aromatica  51  aaponis  camphor.  ib, 

fcctida  ib.  et  opu  ib. 

angustnnc  675  acillae  687 

antisyphilitica         '      367  sennz  688 

assafoetidz  675  aromatica  ib. 

aurantii  689  compos.  ib. 

balsami  Tolutani  69Q  serpentariae  689 

benzoes  compos.  689  stramonu  690 

Bonpland.  tnfol.  675  tolutani  ib. 

camphors  ib.  thebaica  685 

opiatae  ib.  Talerianz  69Q 

•          cantharidum — Lyttac       677  ammoniata  691 

capsicl  tb.  veratri  ib. 

cardamomi  ib.  zingiberis  ib. 

cascarillx  689  Tincture  of  acetat  of  iron  332 

castorei  678  of  ammoniated  iron  334 

composita  ib.  of  blood  root  687 

catechu  ib.  of  Cayenne  pepper  677 

cinchonae  t*.  of  foxglove  680 

ammoniata  6Z9  of  ginger  691 

composita  ib.  Greenough's  789 

cinnamomi  ib.  of  henbane  683 

composita  ib.  of  hops  682 

colchici  243  of  Indian  tobacco  684 

colombae  68Q  of  muriat  of  iron  334 

cort.  Peruv.  compos.      679  of  orange-peel  689 

croci  620  of  peppemunt  684 

digitalis  680  of  rhubarb  686 

ferri  ammoniati  334  Ruspini's  789 

ferri  muriatis  ib.  of  saffron  690 

gallarum  620  of  snakeroot  682 

galbani  t^.  of  soap  687 

gentian  ae  680  with  opium  ib. 

guaiaci  681  of  spearmint  684 

ammoniata  ib.  of  squills  687 

hellebori  682  of  thorn-apple  620 

humuli  ib.  Tobacco                  •  483 

hyosciami  683  Indian       ^  •   *      ^  441 

iodini  684  Tolu — tolutanum        *  146 

jalap ac  ib.  Tomatoe  sauce  787 

Japonica  678  Tooth-ache  tree  IIL  733 

kino  683  Tooth  powder  784 

lactucjc  430  Tormentilla  ♦  622 

kvandulac  683  Touchwood  160 

lobcliz  684  Toxicological  tables  726 

menthx  piperitae  ib.  Tragacantba  693 

viridis  ib.  Treacle  615 

moschi  ib.  Trefoil           '  *  460 

myrrhac  685  Triosteum  626 

opii  ib.  Triticum  694 

ammoniata  676  Trituration  743 

camphorata  675  Troches  627 
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Troches  of  carbonat  of  lime  697 

of  liquorice  ib. 

with  opium  69A 

Trochisci  carbonatis  calcis  697 

gl}'cyrrhizac  ib. 

cum  opio  528 

gfummosi  ib. 

magTicsix  ib. 

nitratis  potaasz  ib. 

Troy  weight  Zi9 

True  gold  powder  776 

Tulip  tree  432 

Turmeric  2l5Z 

Turner's  cerate  707 

Turpentines  544 

Turpentine,  chian  546.  S52 

oil  of  545 

Venice  £44 

Turnsole  438 

Turpcth  mineral  329 

Tussilago  farfara  fi9fi 

Tutia — prxparata  735 

Tutcnag  Z8S 

U. 

Ulmus  Americana  699 

campestris  698 

Ultramarine  777 

Umber  781 

Unguenta  7QL  714 

Unguentum  acidi  nitrosi  714 

adipis  suillae  ib. 

aqux  rosae  ib. 

zruginis  715 

antim.  et  potass,  tart.  714 

calami  naris  707 

cantharidum  715 

cera:  714 

cerussx  720 

citrinum  718 

elemi  716 

epispasticum  715 

gallarum  716 

hellebori  albi  ib. 

^ydrargyri  ib. 

nitrati  TIS 
•    •    nitrico-oxydi  ib. 
oxydi  cinerei  717 
prxcip.  albi  ib. 
infusi  canth.  vesic.  716 

iodini  719 

oxydi  zinci  721 

impuri  ib. 

picis  719 

pi  peris  nigri  721 

plumbi  subcarb.  720 
pulv.  canth.  vesicat.  715 

i          resinosum  706.  721 

sabina:  7Q5,  iL 

sambuci  722 
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Unguentem  simplex       ^    714.  720 

sperroatis  ccti  715 

strammonii  720 
sub-acetatis  cupri  715 
sub.  mur.  bydr.  amm.  717 
nitralis  hydrarg.  718 

sulphuris  720 

comp.  ib. 

tabaci  722 

tuUx  721 

veratri  ib. 

Usquebaugh  800 

Ustulation  747 

Uva  ursi  700 
Uva: 

V. 

Valeriana  722 

Vaporization  747 

Tarnish  790  * 

for  casts  791 
common                   ^  790 

copal  ib. 

for  drawings  791 

furniture  790 

f^old  ib. 

or  grates  791 

Le  Blond's  790 

picture  ib. 

reddish  t6. 

red  ib. 

Sheldrake's  <6w 

^  soft  brilliant  ib» 

*  tnuMparent  0. 

turpentine  t&> 

white  hard  ib. 

white  polishing  ib. 

Varia  739 

Vegetable  iEthiops  1S9 

Velno's  veget.  syrup  367 
Veratrum    4                   723.  725 

Verditer      .  776 

Verdigris  274 

English  772 

French  775 

prepared  276 

Veronica  725 

Vina  medicata  727 

Vinaigre  des  quatre  voleurs  14 

Vinegar  T 

aromatic  14 

distilled  *  m 
of  meadow  saffron        14.  243 

medicated  14 

of  opium  Ifi 

purified  T 

radical  12 

of  squills  15 

Vinous  fcrmcntaUon  758 

Vinum  726 
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Vmum  aloes  729 

antinioniale  82 

colchici  Z29 
fern                        337. 729 

gentlanx  compositum  73Q 

ipecacuanhae  ik, 

opii  t&. 

*      rhei  ib. 

Ubaci  7:31 

veratri  ib. 

Viola— Violet  726 

Virginia  winterbtrry  583 

snakeroot  620 

goat's  rue  34iQ 

Virgin's  bower  234 

Vitis— Vine  726 

Vitrified  oxyd  of  antimony  ZS 

with  wax  79 

Vitriol,  blue  277 

green  328 

white  737 

Vitriolated  tartar  576 

Vitriolic  acid  656 

ether  3Q 

Vitriolum  album  737 

cocruleum  277 

Vitrum  antimonii  78 

ceratum  79 

VoIatUealkaU  46 

liquor  of  hartshorn  55 
Vomic  nut 

W. 

Wade's  drops  Z73 

Wake  robin  132 

Walnut,  white  424 

Wamei^s  cordial  688 
Ward's  white  drops            SfiZ,  721 

Waahballs,  blue  mottled  782 

cream  ib» 

red  mottled     *  t& 

white              >  ^ 

Wash  colours  H7 

Water  SI 

acidulous  95 

of  aerated  iron  331 
of  amrooniated  copper  27Z 

avens  346 

cresses  631 

eryngo  308 

parsnip  631 

of  cinnamon  1D3 

of  orangC'peel  ib. 

of  peppermint  1Q4 

of  roses  tft. 

of  spearmint  ib. 

of  ammonia  48 

acetated  57 

caustic  48 

dUuted  5D 


Water  of  carbon,  of  ammonia 
of  sulphuret  of  ammonia 
chalybeate 
distilled 
of  fixed  air 
lake 
marsh 
mineral 
rain 
river 
saline 
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54 


sea 
snow 


spring 
sulphurous 
well 

carbonic  acid 
magnesia 
medicated 

medicinal  effects  of,  &c 
seltzer 
Waterdock 
Wax — white — yellow 

purified 
Weights  and  measures 
White  walnut 

precipitate 
Wild  briar 

cherry  tree 
horehound 
indigo 
potato 
Willow 

-strife 

Wine 

cherry 
currant 
elder 
ginger 
gooseberry 
of  hellebore 
of  iron 
medicated 
mixed  fruit 
orange 
of  opium 
parsnip 
raisin 
of  rhubarb 
-stone 

of  tartxurized  antimony 
test 
Windsor  soap 


52 
25 
94 
§5 

9a 
ib. 

94 
22 

2a 

26 
28 
22 
22 
25 
22 
104 
105 
IM 
22 
104 
614 
19fl 
ib, 
759 
424 
374 
612 
585 
312 
642 
257 

617.  6ia 

443 


726 
722 
721 
792 
723 
721 
731 
33Z 
727 
722 
793 
730 
792 
721 
731 
580 
82 

789 


Wintera  aromatica- Winter's  bark  731 

Winter  green  591 

Witch  hazel  351 

Witherite  149 

Wheat  624 

Whiting  776 

Whortleberry  700 
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Wolfsbane                               18   Yellow  root,  parsley-leaved  122 

Wood  soot  119. 3a9  Young^s  purging  drink  7M 
Worm  cakes  795 

Storey's  t*.  Z. 

•     lozenges,  C hinges       «       ib.    Zaffrc  776 

Worm-seed                       1S(L  2QQ   Zanthorhiza  732 

Wormwood                             121    Zanthoxylum  733 

Zedoar}',  long — Zedoaria  62 

X«  Zincum — Zinc  734 

XanthoxIUne                           TM   Zinci  acetatis  solutio  738 

tinctura  ib. 

Y.                                  carbonas  735 

Yaupon — Yopon                       Ifll          oxydura  ib. 

Yeast                                    122                   impurum  ib, 

cataplasm                        1S2           sulphas  737 

Yellow  bladderwrack                 2^           sulpbalis  solutio  ib. 

Yellow  root                           OSZ   Zingiber  6S 
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The  practice  of  PHYSIC.  By  VV.  P. 
Dewees,  D.  Adjunct  Professor  of  Wd- 
wifenr,  in  Uie  University  of  PennqrlvaiUB, 
di  edition,  complete  in  1  voL  8vo. 

"  Wc  have  no  hesitatioii  ill  reeommpfiding  it  M  4eci 
deAW  otip  of  tbe  best  tiyvtenM  Af  medidfi*  extant.  The 

tfrmr  nf  tho  work  ii>  fnneral  reflects  Ihe  hiehn^t  tmnor  on 
Dr.  Dcwei-s'*  lalents.  nuJiisitry,  and  rapacity  lor  ihn  exe- 
cution of  the  ar>liioij«  ta-'k  ■.vtm  h  !)<■  li'i-l  mni'Ttnkrn  It 
MOMnflbe  most  able  and  satisfactory  worka  whicb  mod- 
em timn  have  prodnceii,  and  will  be  a  standard  antliori 
\y  "~[^ndon  AM.m»d^trg.Jonmal,  Jiug.  183Q. 

D£W£ES  o!f  THE  DISEASES  or  CHIL- 
DREN. 5:11      In  8vo. 

The  objerta  of  thw  work  arp.  lt»i,  to  teach  tliosc  who 
hnve  the  charge  of  children,  cither  aa  parent  or  guar- 
liian,  the  m<wt  approved  method?  of  wiNirinir  and  itn- 
provwg  their  physic-ol  powen.  Thia  \&  aitetnptod  by 
pointiiig  out  the  dutieii  which  the  parent  or  tlip  guar- 
dian owpi*  for  this  purpf>f«o.  to  this  interesting,  but 
ht-ipleaB  cla^^  of  beings,  and  iho  manner  by  which 
their  duties  shall  bo  fblfiUed.  And  2d.  to  render 
available  a  long  experience  to  these  objects  of  our  j 
allbciion  when  ihcy  occomo  di«eaaed.  In  attempting 
ihiM,  the  author  has  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  I 
"  tcchnictdity ;"  and  has  given,  if  he  doea  not  flatirr 
himself  too  much,  to  each  disease  of  wWdi  he  treat,*. 
iu»  appropriate  and  dcsignatint;  c  li;ira(  ton",  wiih  o 
fidelity  iutX  will  pi«veai  urn  two  being  confounded 
toother,  with  the  beat  mtm  of  trailuig  tfaeni,  that 
either  hia  own  eipsMBM or  ihftt of  odSmt  haa  aog- 

•jested. 

DEWEES  ON  THE  DISEASES  of  FEMALES. 
4th edition,  with  Additions.  In  8vo. 

A  COiMPENDlOUS  SYSTEM  OF  MID- 
WIFERY;  chiefly  deaigned  to  ikcilitate  the 

Inquiries  of  those  who  any  be  iMinniing  this 

Branch  of  Study.  In  8vo.  with  13  Platoa  Gtli 
edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  By  W.  P. 
Dewees,  AI,  D. 

The  ELEMENTS  OF  THERAPEUTICS 
ATO  MATEMA  MEDICA.  N.  Chap- 
HAM,  11.  D.  2  vol&  8va  5th  edilioci,  cor- 
rected and  Tevised. 

MANUAL  OF  PATHOLOGY:  containing 
the  Symptoms,  Diagrnosis,  and  Morbid  Char- 
acter of  Diseases,  &c  By  L.  Maktiakt. 
Thunbtted,  ^itb  Notes  and  Additions,  by 
Jom  QuAiff.  Second  Ameiicui  Edition, 
12ino. 

"  We  Btxongly  rrrommend  M.  Marliaet'a Manual  to  the 
profi»*ioii,  and  ecp^cially  to  stadeiitt;  if  the  taller  wish 

lo  study  diwa«p«  to  ndvantaj;*'-  'hpy  shmilf!  nlw  ny«  hnvf 
it  nt  hand,  botb  w'.icn  at  i^l'  bcdaide  ot  tbe  patient,  and 
wh^n  nia'viitg  p'>!'t  mortrm  i  Ifliuiiitttjoiia-"  jfsiintMii 
Journal  of  the  Jfrdtfdl  Science*,  A**.  /, 

CLINICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  FEVER, 
eoniimnng  a  Report  of  the  Cases  treated  at 

the  London  Fever  Ilospitftl  in  1R28-29,  by 
Alexander  Twrrdic,  M.  D.,  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Piiysicians  of  Xiondoo,  &c. 
1  vol.  8vo. 

**  In  short,  the  prewat  wartt.  eeoeiae.  anaataiilatioaa 

as  it  19,  would  hav>^  led  us  to  think  that  Dr.  Twpedie  was 
a  man  of  cirar  judgrarnt.  unf«»ttcr»'d  by  attachment  to 
any  fanhionablf*  b> puttM  Pn,  thst  fv  was  nn  cm  rcrtic  but 
judicious  practitioDpr.  and  that,  if  h'?  did  not  daixle  his 
leadaia  WlUl  tbe  brilliancy  of  theoretical  specnlations.  he 
would  rnnwiaad  tteir^aanat  to  tba  soUditjr  of  ^  didac 
tie  preccpia.^ 


The  anatomy,  PHYSIOLOGY,  and  DIS- 
EASES ov  tbb  TEETH.  ByTHOMAlBBLL, 
F.R.S^  P.L.&  dec  %i  1  vol  Svo:  With  Pktes. 

Mr.  Bell  has  evidently  endeavored  td  constmrt  a 
work  of  reference  for  the  practitioner,  and  a  text-book 
for  the  student,  contamins  a  'plain  and  practical  dijj»'st 
of  Ibc  information  at  prevent  poiwesiied  on  the  subject, 
and  results  of  ihv  aiiih<ir't<  own  inve8t!2aUoD^  luid  cxi^e- 
rieoce.*  We  must  now  take  feava  of  Mr.  bell, 

whose  work  we  have  no  dotttt  wilt  tecodjp  a  jl^book 
on  the  important  aal^Ktofdeatal  tntfaf.^Mlmek Cki- 

rurgical  Review.  ' 

"'We  have  no  hesitation  in  pronoiinri'ic  it  to  l>c  tlje 
best  treatise  in  tbe  English  language."— AbrU  jimerican 

AxMERICAN  DISPENSATORY.  Ninth 
Edition,  Itti proved  and  greatly  enlarged.  By 
John  REnM\N  Coxe,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Ma- 
teria Medica  and  Pharmacv'  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  In  1  Toi  8m 

\*  This  new  edition  has  been  amn^ed  wiih  fipp- 
rial  reference  to  the  recent  Pharmaoo|MBias^|3uidjahed 
in  Philadelphia  and  New- York. 

ELUS»  MEDICAL  FORMULARY.  The 
Medical  Formulary,  bein^  a  cdlectioo  of 

prcfcriptions  derived  from  tlie  writings  and 
practice  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  Phy- 
sicians in  America  and  EurojM}.  By  Beiu4Min 
Elus,  M.  D.  8d.  editioiL  With  Additions. 

"  VVe  would  e«f»ccia!ly  recommend  it  to  our  brethren  in 
distant  parts  of  tbe  country,  whose  iaaaiate4  situations 
may  |irevent  tbcm  ftrom  havinf  aeeass  to  the  naanr  autho- 
rities which  have  been  consulted  in  arranpinK  the  mate- 
rials for  this  work."— PAii.  Med.  ssd  Pkfs.  Journal. 

MAfHJAL  or  MATERU  MEDICA  and 
PHARMACY,  By  II.  M.  Edwards,  M.D. 

and  P.  Vavassevr,  M.  D.  compri.«:ing  a  con- 
cise Description  of  the  Articles  used  in 
Medicine;  their  Phjrsical  and  Chemical 
Properties;  the  Botanical  Characters  of  the 
Meaicinal  Plants;  the  Formule  for  the  Prin- 
cipal  Officinal  Preparations  of  the  American, 
Parisian,  Dublin,  &c.  PharTn8Copa?ias;  w  ith 
Observations  on  the  proper  Mode  of  combin- 
ing and  administering  Remedies.  Trans- 
lated fipom  the  French,  with  numerous  Ad- 
ditions and  Corrections,  and  adapted  to  the 
Practice  of  Medicine  and  to  the  Art  of  Phar 
roacy  in  the  United  States.  By  Joseph  Toc*- 
Ko,  M.  D.  Member  of  the  Philadelphia  Med 
ical  Society,  nnd  &  DvRAiiik,  Member  of  the 
Philadelpliia  College  of  Pharmacy. 

"  It  contains  all  tbe  phannaeMilical  inlbrmaiion  that 
ti)e  physteian  can  desire,  and  fn  addition,  a  larger  ma«a  of 

information,  in  rrlatinn  to  the  propertr-  s,  hr,  of  the  dif 
Cerent  articles  .-^nd  prcpnrntmns  enipln',(d  in  medinrie, 
than  any  of  the  diKpen!>atnrieH.  and  uc  rhink  \\  lU  entirely 
supersede  all  thcce  publications  in  tbe  library  of  tlie  pkg 
«tetoi».**'>-wfsi.  Jeara.  •/  tJle  MnUeal  Stisaccs. 


MEMOIR  ON  Tin:  TREATMENT  oi  VEXH 
REAL  DISEASES  ^vrTKOTT  AIKRCURY, 
employed  at  the  Military  Ilof^pital  of  tlie 
Val-de-Grace.  Translated  from  the  French 
of  H.  M.  J.  Desnielleflb  M.  D.  &c.  To  which 
are  added.  Observations  by  G.  J.  Guthrie, 
E^^q.  nnd  various  dociimcnt5,  allowing  the 
re.-^ults  of  this  Mode  of  Trefitmt'nt,  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  ^iid  America. 
1  voL  8va 
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PHYSIOIiOGICAJL  M£DICIX£,  AlCATOMY, 


[ilSTORY  or  CHRONIC  PHLESGMASl^ 
OR  INFLAMMATIONS,  founded  on  Clin- 
ical Experience  and  Patholnirical  Anatomy, 
exhibiting  a  View  of  the  different  Varieties 
and  ComplicaUODS  of  these  Diseases,  witii 
their  viriow  MetliodB  of  Treatment  By 
F.J.V.  Broussaw,  M.  D.  Translated  from 
thef  French  of  the  fourth  edition,  by  Isaac 
Hays^  M.  D.  and  R.  Eglesfkld  Griffith, 
M.  D.,  Members  of  the  Am.  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, Acad,  of  Nat.  Sc.,  &c.  &c  2  vols.  8vo. 

THE  MEDICAL  (  O.UPAMUN,  or  FAMILY 
PH  YSICLVN :  treating  of  the  DiieMes  of  the 

Unitetl  Stales,  with  llicir  sympt'>ni'».  ratwes.  euro, 
and  tneam  of  preveniion ;  <x)mnjoii  i-a-es  in  Surge- 
ry. a»  fmcturefl.  <iirioeatioa<<,  «kc. ;  the  management 
and  flisra«cs  of  \\  f)men  and  children  ;  a  jligpensato- 
ry  oi  [irejKinng  laniily  medicines,  and  a  Glo«8ar>' 
explaining  technical  terms.  To  whirh  aro  added,  a 
!)rier  Ari.atomy  and  Phyaiology  of  the  Human  Body, 
showing,  on  rational  principles,  the  cause  and  cure 
of  diaeaMs.  An  essav  on  Hygiene,  or  the  art  of 
presenting  health,  without  the  aid  of  medicine.  An 
American  >fateria  Medica,  pointing  out  the  virtue 
and  doses  of  our  mo<Jicinal  plants.  AK  i.  the  Nurse's 
Guide.  The  8th  editioa.  By  James  Kwell,  M.  D 
In  one  large  toI.  Bvo. 

Tbis  edition  lias  undersoil*  a  rom^ete  revilion, 
and  10  brought  up  to  the  pro.xeiit  tutu.-. 

A  TREATISE  ON  PHYSIOLOGY,  Applied 
to  Pathology.  By  F.  J.  V.  Broussais,  M.  D. 
Translated  from  the  French,  by  Dn.  Bbll 
•nd  La  RookiB.  Svo.  Third  American  edi- 
tion, with  additions. 

"  We  cattDOt  too  slrongly  rtcomineiid  tUo  imMnt  Work 
to  the  Rttentton  of  our  miien.  and  indeed  of  all  th.  )<<- 

5  nlin  wish      <ti]  ly  rlivsinjopy  as  it  rnj»lit  to  be  •tudied. 

B  in  it>»  aj)p;ic;.tion  t..  tlie  scic'iro  of  di'«-*fl«.**  "We  may 
fa:Vly  "lii)  iliul  lieeha*  nf  ( niiii»l:.-lie.l  lui*  task  in  a  nm-t 
iiiu-ttTly  iin  iiior,  ainl  tims  u*ial>liMheil  lii*  rcpulauoii  as 
a  iti'tsi  cxc^II'Vit  plr. Hiulogist  and  profouiiil  pathologist." 
—MrUt  ^mtrican  jiM.  and  Sunr.  .hum.  Jan.  Ir*.'" 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
MEDICINE.  By  Samukl  .T  vckson,  M.  D. 
Adjunct  Professor  oftiie  Institutes  and  Prac- 
tice of  Mccicine  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 8vo. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE,  upon  tiie 
Principles  of  tlie  P]ivaiolo;?ical  Doctrine. 
By  J.  G.  CoflTES,  M.  1>.  Translated  from 
the  French. 

All  EPITOME  OF  THE  PHYSIOLOGY, 

GENERAL  ANATO.MY,  and  PATHOL- 
OGY OF  BICllAT.  By  Thomas  II LXDER- 
soN,  M.  D.  Prote.^sor  of  tf;e  Tiieory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine  in  Coluuibia  College, 
Washini^n  City.  8va 
PMYSIOI/XUC.VL  PVRF.TOLOr.V :  nr.  \  T  -.kk- 
TisK  o\  Kkvers,  according  lo  the  Pnnciple*  ot  ihe 
New  M<Mhcal  Doctrine.  By  F.  G.  Boissrac,  Doctor 
in  Medif  iiic  of  tho  Fnrulty  of  Pan*.  Ac.  <tc.  From 
the  Iburtk  French  edition.  TrauUaled  by  J.  K. 
Kmox.  M.  D.  1  vol  8va 

4ta(  hu  s«  wl  «i!;*-»r>  i!  tir.  Jt^  'U  d.-*.  ipiet  of  Bfr>usvi.»,  bat  U  rr»i;t  tiw 
abtmt  u%i  iti^t  «a'  ^tv  •■'J  e«f»'M'Jon  of  'Se  ra*V<lairr  o(  F»»W"        *hlf li 


ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  VARIOUS  PHY-^. 
ICAL  AND  MORAL  AGKNTS;  Climate  and  Lo 
calitv,  Cliange  ol  Air.  Food,  Clothing,  Bathing.  F.x- 
crcise.  Frofe!«ioiLH,<l:c..on  Healthy  Man :  oonsiitutinj 
c!crncnf.'<  of  private  Hygiene,  or  the  art  of  pceseni' 
liig  healUi.  By  Uoblcy  Dunguson,  M.  D.,  Proliw 
nor  of  Materia  Medica,  &:c.,  in  the  I  niversifv  oi 
Maryland,  Author  of  a  Traaliae  oo  Human  Phys^ 
ology,  &c.  &c  1  vol.  8vOi  (In  the  press.) 

\  TREATISE  Off  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY 
Bjr  WiLUAM  E.  HoBKEB,  M.  D..  Adj.  PnC  of  An 
atony  in  the  U  niimiy  of  PenniylTania. 

"We  can  conscicntiotisl;.  r  n  I  it  to  the  mctiiVrs  of 
tiM?  profeMion.  at  «  satisfactory,  interesting,  and  inHrur 
tive  view  of  tlw  soMectf  ^scufsed,  and  as  well  ailaptcd 
to  aid  them  in  fomunf  a  correct  appracialion  ^J^^' 
eased  conditions  they  aiv  called  on  to  rrtletek**— i^ew 

By  the  same  Author. 

A  TREATL^E  on  SPECIAL  and  GENERAL 
ATOMY.     Third  edition,  revised  and 
corrected,  io  2  Vols.  8m 

LESSONS  IN  PRACTICAL  ANATOMY, 
for  tlic  use  of  Dissectors.  '2d  edition,  in  1 
Vol.  •'vo. 

SYSTEM  OF  ANATOxMY,  for  the  use  of  Stn- 
dents  of  Medicine.  By  CASP.iB  ^\'Iar^All. 
Fiftli  edition,  revised  and  corrected,  by  W. 
E.  Hoiim,  Adjunct  Pnfenor  of  Anatomy 
in  the  Univera^  of  PemuylTania. .  In  2 
Volfl.8va 

ELEMENTS  of  GENERAL  ANATOMY, 

or  a  description  of  tlie  Organs  comprising 
the  Human  Body.  By  P.  A.  Be<  lard,  Pre- 
fessor  of  Anatoiiiy  to  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine at  Paris.   Translated  by  J.  TocKa 

TREATISE  ON  SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 
Bv  Abraham  Cot.i.rs.  Profov^or  of  Anntomy 
aiid  Surj^ery,  in  the  Royal  Colloire  of  Sur- 
g^eons  in  Ireland,  Slc.  Second  American 
edition,  with  notes  by  J.  P.  HopiiNaoii,  De- 
roooatrator  of  Anatomy  Id  tfte  Universk^  of 
Pennsylvania,  &c  dec 

ATRF\TISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  Til F. 
HEART  AND  GREAT  VESSELS.  By 
J.  R.  Bertin.  Fxlitcd  by  G.  Boiillaip. 
Translated  from  tiie  French.  ,8va 

ELEMENTS  OF  MYOLOGY.  J^EGsn- 

DIN08,  M.  D.  illustrated  by  a  Fcries  of  ben^i- 
tifiil  EnnrravinfTs  of  the  Mii?cles  of  the  Hu- 
man Bcxiy,  on  a  plan  heretolbre  unknowu 
in  this  country,   ht  theprett. 
Thit  work,  in  addition  io  an  ample  and  accurate 
descripti  .1  of  'he  general  and  special  anatomy  of  tl.^- 
muscular  sysiera.  will  comprise  dliiiiroiions  of  the 
8iihj«ct  fiom  oomperattve  anatoiiiy  and  phjr»blog>'. 
with  an  aci  ount  rf  ifie  irrerulnritic!,  \iri'.on$  n:  i 
onoojalies,  observed  by  the  various  antii  ai  andintni 
eni  anatomiife,  down  to  the  praeent  time. 
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MEDICINE,^ 
UBRABY  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENGBB. 


CYCLOPBDIA 

or 

PRACTICAL  MEDICINE 

AND 

8URGERY, 

A 

DIGEST  OF  MEDICAL  LITERATUILE. 

FRITED  BY 

X8AAG  HAYB9       V*  ' 


TERMS  OF  Pl^BLICATION. 

The  work  will  be  oubliahed  in  parts  averaging  112 
pofM  each,  and  emoelliBhed  with  numerous  wood 
cut.-  It  is  I  \]n  »ited  that  the  work  will  be  romplptod 
in  for^  ixuia,  making  eight  iar^e  voluineB.  A  pert 
wll  be  pabliiM  evay  month,  if  praoiealib. 

Frioe  ip  Sabeoriben  fiOoenli  eidi  put 

Gontlfimen  who  are  de«iroa<?  to  have  the  wnd:  Ttr- 
uarded  to  them,  will  please  transmit  their  onlern  to 
the  publiahera,  or  lu  any  of  the  Agents  ftr  6ie  Amer- 
if  an  Journal  of  the  Medical  St  ienccs,  accompanied 
by  a  remittance  of  five  doUan,  which  will  jjay  for 
tne  fint  ttn  ninnbefi. 

In  nr  Ji  r  th;it  the  iKwln^e  <m  this  work  may  not  in- 
icrlero  with  lis  extensive  cirouktion,  it  us  printed  on 
a  very  large  sited  paner,  m  that  no  one  part  will  con- 
tfiiii  111  ire  th  ui  fiNr  sIk  <  !.h  of  paper,  thiin  making  the 
fKMtage  wiUim  one  hundred  miles,  "4  cents ;  or  over 
thftlomiaoe,  12^  cents. 


MANUAL  OP  GENERAL,  DESCRIPTIVE, 
AHD  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.  By 

J.  F.  Meckel,  Professor  of  Anatomy  at 
Halle,  t^' 0.  Slc.  Translated  from  thn  French, 
with  Aotes,  by  A  Sibney  Doa>k,  A  M. 
M.  D.   3  vola.  8va 

**  It  is  among  tho  most  claMical,  learnffd,  and  auUmn 
tative  treatises  on  Anatomjr."— yfasrtcm  J»ur%al  ttf 

SURGICAL  MEMOIRS  op  the  CAM- 
PAIGNS OP  RUSSIA,  GER^rA^  V,  AM. 
FRANCE.  Translated  from  tho  Frcncli 
of  Baeon  Larbey.   In  8va  witli  Plates. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MEDICAL  JURISPRU- 
DENCE, ro:fH)iled  from  the  best  Medical 
and  Le^l  Wurks;  comprising  an  accoimt 
of— I.  The  Ethics  of  the  Medical  Profes- 
sion;  IL  Charters  and  Laws  relative  to  the 
iVeulty;  an  I  III.  All  Medico-legal  Qiies- 
tlonj,  !hr^  InlGsi  DecisioHs:  \m'in'*  an 
Analytii^  ut  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Foren- 
sic Medicino.  By  Michael  Rya.v,  M.  D., 
Bfember  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians in  London,  &c.  First  American  edi- 
tion, with  Addition?,  by  R.  EoLfiSFlikLO 
Griffith,  M.  p.    in  6va 

"Th<»ro  ii  not  a  flict  of  importani*  or  mine  i!onn««t«d 
with  tli  •  ".m  riff  of  which  it  trents,  (hat  n  v.rix  to  hr 
found  ».i  Hi  pagts.  The  style  i»  unambitimis  hut  cleat 
and  fltroov.  and  audi  asbMOmcs  s pbilOMplile 111 iOie"— 

♦•ll  is  invaluable  to  medical  prarlitionpr*,  and  may 
he  conaultad  safUy  b/  tlia  Isgal  profession."— WmI^^T 


CHOLERA,  as  it  recently  appeared  in  tlie 
towns  of  Newcastle  and  Gateshead,  in- 
cltidinjr  cases  illustnitive  of  its  Physiology 
and  PaUiology,  witli  a  vtew  to  the  establish- 
ment of  aam^  principles  of  Practice.  By 
T.  M.  GaowriBUf^Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  SuTo-oons  i 
in  London,  &c.  &c.  &c    In  1  vol.  I 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  ANAT().M1-| 
CAL  PREPARATIOAS,  fomied  011  the 
buieef  Pde^  Marjolin«and  BrelfBiie^^Jy  in- 
cluding the  new  method  of  Mr.  Swan.    l\v  | 
Usher  Pabsons,  M.  D.,  Proii^s  r  of  Anat^v- 
my  and  Snrg^y.   1  vol.  bvo.  wiUi  Platc^. 
"It  i«  c<Mi|iM  and  prefttred  with  judgmt-ni.  ami  is 
the  beet  and  mo«t  economical  companiou  the  student 
can  poRsess  to  aid  him  in  the  pitryait  of  this  delightful 
(It'partmcnt  of  his  luburs  "—Boat.  Mt4.  S:  Surt:  Juur. 

"This  is  unquesiianably  mifof  tho  mo^l  usi  fal  work- 
on  lh«  preparation  of  Annti'inual      <  iuh-hs  ev»  r  pufi 
lisiied.  It  should  be  in  the  hand«  of  every  It-vtr 
aaatomy ;  aad  as  anention  now  is  more  directed  to  C\< 
formation  of  museums,  it  will  be  foood  a  verf  valuable  , 
book.  Nothing  is  omitted  that  is  important,  and  man% 
new  fiirnmlii'  are  introduced,  ff  riM  1  from  the  .luihorV 
oxpeneiirc,  and  from  rare  bo<»kj.,  whtch  he  lia»  fia«l  tl>o 
industry  to  collect  '—.N*  1'.  Mrd.  Journal,  Jive  l-'M 

A  PRACTICAL  GriDK  to  OPERATIONS 
ON  THE  TEETH.  By  J  a&i£s  Shell,  DentiijL 
In  i  voL  8vo.  with  Plates.  ! 

"  Tboaaof  onr  readers  who  practise  in  the  dcparlment 
of  Suifeor.OB  wliidi  Mr.  Snell's  easay  treats,  w  tit  hiiW 
some  oaeftil  infimethMit  on  liw  mode  of  eztractitif ' 

teeth."— ,Vf<f.  Gnitttr 

"This  IS  an  exrfUfnt  pr.nclical  work,  and  >vill  be 
found  (tcniTally  un^-ful." — Athenirvm  ! 

"  This  is  the  best  practical  manual  for  tlie  di^ntii^t  n  o 
Itave  seen  Id  tin  KifiUli  language."— Gat.  0/  llcaUh. 

PRINCIPLES  qp  PHYSIOLOGICAL  MED- 
ICINE, inchiHing  Physiol n.ry,  Pathology 
and  Thrrapentics,  in  the  form  of  Propo&i- 1 
tions,  and  commentaries  on  those  relalinjr; 
to  lithology,  by  F.  J.  V.  Brovs-sais,  1*1' c; 
translated  by  Isaac  Hatr,  M.  D.  and  R.  £. 
GRimTii,  5r.  D.    In  8vo. 

" Thi'  prcsi  iit  work  v. ill  form  an  indispensable  ad*i. 
I  Ian  10  the  library  of  t-vfry  pJiv^ician,    It  is  a  very  im  ! 
pnrtaiit  and  necessary  cuni|wiiiioi)  to  the  Treatise  on 
Physiology  as  applied  to  Pathology,  by  the  same  au- 
thor."— Jlmrriean  Journal  of  Mrd.  Sritncf 

PRINCIPLES  OF  SURGERY.  By  Joh.nSvm^.  I 
I    i^rofcssor  of  Sii^ry  in  the  University  of 

Edinburgh.  In  8vo. 
HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY,  illustiated  by 
numerous  Engravings  ;  by  Rodley  Dt  ncm- 
soN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ph\ sio]o<ry,  Pathol- 
ogy, &c.  in  tlie  Universitj^  of  Virguua,  Mem- 
ber of  the  American  Philoeopbical  Society, 
&c.  2  V0I&  8va 

"  It  in  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  system  of 
PhvsiotoKv  in  the  English  language.  It  will  add  to  the 
aifadv       fimtationof  tin  atttlior.**->4Csi«r4Ma  JSwr- 

nai    JUed.  Scieine, 

A  work  nke  tMt.  eo  aboundfif  In  important  ftaets. 

so  correct  in  its  principlr-:,  and  so  free  from  errors  aris- 
ing from  a  prejudiced  adh4:rence  to  favorite  opinions, 
w  ill  1)0  curdially  received  and  extensively  consulted  by 
tlie  profession,  and  by  all  who  are  desirous  of  a  know- 
ledge of  the  functions  of  the  hunmn  body  ;  and  iiio»<> 
who  aia  the  beat  qualifled  to  Judge  of  its  menu,  u  ili 
ptoaoQnce  It  the  best  work  of  the  kind  In  Ike  Boglisli 
iangiiBge  "— .^iWman. 

"Thi*  )s  a  w  ork  of  no  common  standing,  it  ijchar- 
arl'^n/xd  by  iinn  h  h  armng  ami  T»?sr;irih.  CDnt  iin-  a 
vast  amount  of  unporlani  matier,  and  n  wriUiU  ^ 
scholar  and  a  man  of  tast.>  We  think  )t  will  be  placed 
by  general  consent  at  the  head  of  .the  systeois  of  PI 
olof jr.  in  ths  D»|li9h  Unf«a|«."— 7Vsa*ffc«a<« 
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A  TREATISE  on  FEVER,  By  Soniiwom) 
Smith,  M.  D.,  Thyaician  to  the  J/)iidon 
Fever  HoepttalL 

'  N-t  unrk  ha«  l>et'ii  mnrc  lai)  ]-  1  by  llic  Ri'View*  than 
the  Troaliw?  on  Fevers,  by  SoatliwiHwi  flmith.  I»r.  John- 
son, the  editor  of  the  Medico-C|ivr<>n:>cui  Ilovit  w,  sayn. 
'  It  is  tte  bMl  we  luive  «m  peruii«d  on  the  Mibject  of 
fever,  and  in  Mr  eonidenee.  we  believe  it  tM  bMt  thai 
ever  flowed  (Vrnn  thr  p^^n  of  phyaidUl la  ftoy  af|  Of  in 
an  J  country.*  "— jjm.  Mrd.  .hunt. 

An  essay  on  remittent  and  L\  TER- 
MUTTENT  DISBASES,  including  generic- 
ally  Bianh  Fever  tod  Neanlgiar'-coinpris- 
ing  under  the  former,  various  Anomalies, 
ObecuriticB,  and  Con^quonces,  and  under  a 
new  ff^stematic  View  ot  liie  latter,  treatin^^ 
of  Tie  Douloureitx,  Seiatict,  Headache, 
Ophthalmia,  Toothache,  Wttf^  and  many 
other  Modes  and  Consequences  of  this  gene- 
ric Disease ;  by  Jouif  MACCVLLOCBt  M.  D., 
F.  R.  S.  du^  &c 

*  In  fcnderiag  Vr.  MteeQlloGli's  work  SMre  accMrible 

to  the  profi'iiyion,  we  are  rontcioui  that  WC  aia  doing  IIk 
slate  •oinc  service."— -W<4.  Chir.  Reriem. 

We  meet  Btrongljr  recommend  Dr.  Macculloch's  trea- 
tise to  the  atlanlioD  of  our  medical  brtahren.  as  prmMit- 
ing  a  moat  valniMtf  maaa  of  infonnation.  on  a  most  im- 
portant subject."— A",  jf.  Med  gird  Sur/r.  Journal. 

A  PRACTICAL  SYNOPSIS  OF  CUTANE- 
OUS DISEASES,  t  roin  the  meet  celebrated 
Authors,  and  particularlT  fhnn  Documents 
aflbrded  by  tlie  Clinical  LectureB  of  Dr. 
Rictt,  Physician  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  Ix)uip, 
I'ari?.  By  A.  Cazenavk,  M.  D.  and  U.  E. 
ScuKDEL,  M.  D.    Second  edition. 

*•  We  can  vafelf  rceommend  tkia  woift  to  the  atlentioa 

of  praciiiionors  as  wotainini;  much  practical  infbrma- 
tion.  not  only  on  the  trealiui  iit.  but  alwi  on  the  rauwe^ 
of  culatHMHi   rtffM  tioiis,  n-^  fx  it>g  in  fart  the  hem  tn  ati'"' 
00  diaeaaes  of  the  likin  that  Uaaever  a{^ar«d."— .^ateri 
eaa  JlMrMk/^lto  JIWic«(  arftacai;  JIAl  & 

LADY'S  MFDU  AL  GUIDE.  By  Rioubd 

Reese,  M.  1).  ISmo. 

of  Rf\ron  Larkey. 

LEt  :  rURES  ON  INFLAMMATION,  exhib- 
iting a  view  of  tlie  General  Doctrmes,  Pa- 
Ahologieal  and  Practical,  of  Medical  Sur- 
(Tory.  By  John  Thomtmiii,  M.  Dl,  F.  R.  8.  E 

Second  American  edition. 

THE  INSTITUTES  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
SI ;  RC.ERY  ;  bein?  the  Outlines  of  a  Course 
of  Lectures.  By  VV.  Gibson,  M.  D.  Profes- 
sor of  SSur^ery  in  the  University  of  Penney  1- 
vanii.  3a  edition,  revised,  corrected,  uid 
enlarged.   In  2  vols.  *^vo. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  MILITARY  SURGERY, 
<  Muprfsing  Observations  on  the  Arrange- 
ments, Police,  and  Practice  of  Hospitals, 
and  on  tlie  Histofv,  Treatment,  and  Anoma- 
Ueaef  Variola  and  Syphilis;  ilhntiated  with 
cases  and  di:«.'=ectif)n<.  Bv  .Tohn  Hen-nbn, 
M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.  Insr)ecfor  of  Military 
Hospitals — first  American  from  the  third 
London  edition,  with  (he  Life  of  the  Author, 
by  hit  son.  Dr.  John  Hkniibi. 

"The  value  of  Dr.  Hennen'a  work  ia  too  well  apprcri 
ated  to  need  any  prnis»«  of  our*.  We  were  only  required 
then,  to  hnnif  the  itiini  nlition  N  i>>re  tb^  nonr«^  of  our 
roa<irr«;  and  havuit:  ilnnt?  tlim,  w«-  fsliall  meroly  add,  that 
ibf;  volurac  m»Tit>  a  jilnw  in  every  library,  and  that  no 
Quinary  BUfip>on  oQgfat  to  be  wtttwat  it."— JIMi^  Ot. 
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miMi.  iminwy,  riiymcK,  roiier,  r^ewaii,  w  ai 
and  Worthiii^lon ;  Dra.  Daniell,  Drake,  Kmfi 
Fenm.  Geddings.  Griffiih.  Hale,  llasn.  Hay  v. 
Ive*,  Jarktion,  Moultrie,  Ware,  and  Wrijrht. 


Pabllsbed  Q,a*rt«rl)r. 

And  «iu[»]w»rtril  by  llio  nvwf  <lt«tineiiishrd  Phv^^ifian*! 
in  ihu  I  niU'tl  Slaltn.  (iinong  which  are  Prolet)..s<jr» 
Big»low,  Channini;.  ('hapmnn,  Coze,  I>e  Butia,  Dc- 
wcos.  Dirkf»nn.  DiuHr'v,  Fmncis,  Gibson,  Hare, 
Ufiiili'rx>n,  lluniiT,  Husack,  Jackwn,  Marneveii, 
Moll.  MtiBwy,  Phyaick,  Poller,  ^^ewall,  Warren. 

war<i 
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MiMiahed  mtnctuaily  on  the  firat  of  November, 
rebruory.  May,  ana  August  Each  No.  contains 
about  'J'iO  l.irRo  8v(i.  juices,  arul  one  or  more  plates 
— being  «  ^ealor  amuuiU  of  matier  than  is  fur- 
nishedV  any  other  M«dteal  Jborool  in  the  United 
Stales.  Price  $5  per  annum. 

Thn  fitllowing  ExtrarLs  show  the  estimation 

m  which  this  Journal  is  held  m  Europe : — 

"Several  of  the  American  Journals  are  before  ur.  •  •  • 
Of  ibeae  the  AroencAn  Journal  of  the  Medical  »x-ipnc*'«« 
is  by  ftrtbs  better  periodical  i  it  ia,  in4aed,  tlw  bast  of  tlw 
traita.aClatttie  nMdieal  puMicailoaa;  and.  to  make  a  eiHn 
parison  nearer  honH-.  is  in  most  rp?tprft«i  supi  rior  to  th< 
firemt  majority  of  European  works  of  the  »uuie  di-«>crip 
timi."-^7'A«  LauceL,  Jan. 


"We  aaad  acareeljr  refer  oar  eateeaiad  aad  hifblyemii 
neiit  eotetoporary.  fTlks  Jtmtriemn  J$mrnal  »f  the  JlteOeal  \ 

!>cienctM.'\  fnun  whom  we  quote,  to  onr  rntiral  nmark- 
on  tlic  opinions  of  our  own  ( <Miiiir>ui«'i>.  ur  to  ilui  piiiM  i 
plc<>  which  influence  ni  iJu-  di!<charp<  uf  our  c-ditonal 
duties."  "Our  copious  <-\Lr;iri4  froni  his  unequalled  pub- 
licatioe,  unnot icing  multiiuiic^  of  otlwrB  whjch  come  be- 
foie  ea,  eie  the  Jaaat  jmpoT  «r  the  aatwai  iiiiili  we  enter- 
tain (br  Ma  tatenta  and  aWfitiaa.**— £sadbs  Mtiieml  und 

Sur<;ical  Jwrfai.'jVarrh,  lr'?0 

'•The  American  Jouriml  uf  iIm>  Mediral  Scionres  in  oue 
of  the  m<wt  complete  and  be^l  cditc-d  of  the  numerous 
periodical  pubbcationa  of  tbe  United  Siataa."— AnOKia 
dte  tctftn  JHMieafss.  nm,  XIV. 

PATHOLOGICAL  and  PRACTICAL  RE- 
SEARCHESOH  PISEASES  or  tub  BBAIN 
Aim  SPINAL  CORD.  %  JonAnMSOH- 

BIE,  M.  D. 

"We  base  ban  a  work  of  autWity.  .ind  one  which 
deeaoedit  tottw  MrtbaraiMl  Ueeoumry.'  -^MhA  Jmt. 
JIM.  and  9»rf»  JmtnuL 

B9  th9  acme  Avihor. 

PATHOLOGICAL  ant>  PRACTICAL  RF.- 
SEARCUES  ON  DISEASES  op  the  ST<> 
MACH,  THE  INTESTINAL  CANAL,  thl 
LIVER,  AND  orHER  VISCERA  of  tue 
ABDOMEN. 

W'c  iKivp  iioM  cl'>srj  1  \  f  ry  looff  rc\  i> w  of  a  very 
valual'lc  work,  and  althou;{h  we  have  endeavored  to  con 
deniie  into  OUT  fe|es  a  creat  maaa  of  important  matter, 
we  feat  that  our  aatlior  naa  not  yet  leoaitcd  jaitica."— 
JUtOf-ChiruriieMt  /UHtw. 

A  R.\TIONAL  EXPOSITION  of  thu 
PHYSICAL  SlGxNS  of  DISEASES  of 
THE  UJNGS  Aim  PI£DRA;  Dloalratiog 
their  Pathology  and  fecilitatuig  their  Diaf- 
noeis.  By  Charlss  J.  VfrnikMB,  M.  IX  Li 
8vo.  with  plates. 

"  If  we  are  not  greatly  iiii.<takpri,  it  will  lead  to  a  better 
understanding,  und  a  morn  correct  eatiaiatr  of  th*  v  aJ  if 
of  auKultation,  tban  any  Uiing  that  has  yet  ajipearcd."  _ 

• 


MANUAL  OF  THE  PHYSIOLOGY  op  MAN; 
or  a  condae  Daacription  of  the  Phenomeot 
of  his  Orgaaiation.  By  P.  Hi  Tin.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Fremch,  with  Notei^  ky  i. 
TooMx.    In  12ma 
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